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On  Temperate  South  Africa.  By  The  Bight  Hon.  Sir  Bartle  Fbebb, 
Bart.,  G.O.B.,  a.c.s.i.,  &c.j  late  Governor  of  the  Cape  Colony,  and 
H.SI.'s  High  Commissioner  for  South  Africa. 

(Read  at  the  Evening  Meeting,  November  22, 1880.) 

Kap,  p.  64. 

I  PROPOSK  this  evening  to  ask  the  attention  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Boyal 
Geographical  Society  to  the  state  of  our  geographical  knowledge  of  the 
temperate  region  of  South  Africa,  and  to  the  facilities  it  offers  as  a  basis 
of  operations  for  exploring  the  interior  regions  of  Central  Africa,  by 
following  the  lead  indicated  by  Livingstone  in  his  first  journey  of 
exploration. 

Strictly  speaking,  of  course,  the  term  "  Temperate  South  Africa  " 
would  be  taken  as  including  only  the  extra-tropical  portion  of  the  conti- 
nent ;  but  owing  to  the  elevation  of  the  greater  part  of  the  region  near 
the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  the  temperate  region  extends  north  of  the  tropic, 
and  may  be  roughly  described  as  bounded  to  the  north  by  a  line  starting 
from  the  West  Coast  at  about  Cape  Frio,  or  the  southern  limit  of  the 
basin  of  the  Cunene  or  Nourse  river,  whence  following  the  line  of 
water-parting  between  the  basins  of  the  Cunene  river  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  affluents  of  the  Zambesi  and  the  waters  which  fall  into  Lake 
Ngami  on  the  other  hand,  the  line  would  run  east  and  south  to  the  water^ 
parting  which  separates  the  basins  of  the  Orange  and  the  Limpopo  rivers 
to  the  south,  from  the  basin  of  Lake  Ngami  and  the  Zambesi  river  to  the 
north,  continuing  in  an  easterly  direction  to  about  28^  of  £.  long.  Thence 
the  boundary  of  the  temperate  region  trends  in  a  south-easterly  direction. 
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through -regions  not  yet  fully  explored,  excluding  much  of  the  basin 

of  the  Liinpopo  and  its  affluents ;  and  when  it  has  reached  the  southern 

limit:,(rf/that  basin,   follows  the  line  of  mountains  which  join  the 

Dr^keQiKberg  till  they  reach  Zululand,  where  the  low-lying  coast  districts 

»abouf  Delagoa  Bay  may  be  considered  as  outside  the  temperate  and 

within  the  sub-tropical  region. 

/-.'/•'  From  Ziduland  the  Indian,  and  from  Cape  Frio  the  Atlantic,  Oceans 

•.''••  ^complete  the  boundaries  of  Temperate  South  Africa. 

The  total  region  within  the  boundaries  described  is  about  equal  to 
1,1 90,000  square  miles,  that  is  to  say  nearly  one-third  the  size  of  Europe, 
or  six  times  the  size  of  France. 

Within  almost  the  whole  of  the  tract  thus  bounded  the  climate  and 
general  conditions  of  human  life  are  such  as  suit  men  of  European  race. 
They  can  live,  and  thrive,  and  multiply  in  the  manner  exemplified 
by  the  history  of  the  Dutch  and  English  speaking  population  of  the 
Cape  Colony. 

South  and  west  of  the  line  I  have  indicated  I  believe  that  almost 
everywhere  the  country  is  fairly  healthy  for  Europeans,  and  families  of 
European  stock  may  live  as  they  have  always  done  in  the  Western 
province  and  the  Karroo.  As  the  desert  and  the  tropic  are  approached, 
the  heat  is  at  times  excessive,  but  never,  I  am  assured,  so  great  as  to 
prevent  outdoor  labour  by  Europeans. 

North  and  east  of  the  lines  I  have  defined,  a  malarious  fever  is  met 
with  in  all  low-lying  localities,  and  especially  where  the  frontier  bends 
southward  to  the  north  of  Delagoa  Bay.  Such  fever,  if  not  unknown 
south  and  west  of  the  line  indicated,  at  any  rate  does  not  interfere  with 
the  ordinary  conditions  of  healthy  existence  for  men  of  European  stock. 
North  of  that  line,  however,  the  malarious  tracts  are  sufficiently 
numerous  to  be  a  great  practical  difficulty  in  the  way  of  European 
settlement. 

If,  again,  a  second  line  be  drawn  in  advance  of  that  just  described 
from  the  Portuguese  frontier  on  the  west  coast  to  the  Zambesi,  and  down 
the  Zambesi  till  the  Portuguese  settlements  are  again  reached,  it  will 
include  those  tribes  which  are  connected  by  commerce  and  occasional 
intercourse  with  our  South  African  European  colonies.  With  these 
further  regions  between  the  Limpopo  and  the  Zambesi  the  white  settlers 
of  the  Transvaal  and  other  South  African  European  colonies  have  already 
considerable  commercial  relations,  but  except  a  few  traders  and  mission- 
aries there  are  no  European  settlers. 

Let  us  now  consider  what  European  colonies  or  States  under  European 
rule  actually  exist  south  of  the  first-mentioned  line.  The  following 
table  enumerates  them,  with  their  area  and  population,  according  to  the 
latest  returns : — 


ON  TEMPERATE  SOUTH  AFRICA. 


Culooiet  or  Sutei. 


Under  the  Cape  Parliament  and  Bespon- 
tible  GoTemment 


Gape  Colony  Proper 
Basatoland 


Kaffrmria,  Griqualaud  East,  and  Pondo-\ 
land / 


Natal 


Transraal 


Orange  Free  State 

Griqualand  West       

Disputed  Territory  (Keate*8  Award) 


Area.  Sqaare  Miles. 

199,000 
10,293 

20,000 

21,150 

114,360 

42,470 

16,630 
7,000 


BopalAtion. 


1  720,984* 
a27,707  natives. 
\       469  Europeans.! 

285,000 
22,650 
290,000 
12,900 
/260,000 


{ 
{ 


40,000 
25,000 
25,000 
32,940 
12,337 
12,000 


whites. 

native  Africans. 

Coolies. 

natives  (about). 

whites^    „ 

white. 

coloured.f 

»♦ 
white. 


All  these  are  now  within  the  limits  of  British  territory,  between  the 
sea,  the  Orange  Biver,  and  the  Limpopo,  and  (with  the  exception  of  the 
Orange  Free  State)  are  more  or  less  under  the  government  of  the  British 
crown. 

Beyond  the  limits  of  British  territory  and  south  of  the  Portaguese 
boundary  on  the  east  coast  are 


Coimtriet. 


Area,  Square  Mile«. 


Zulnland 
Ton<nu    . 

Swazis 


100,000 
4,400 
4.400 


PopalatioiL 


250,000 
20,000 
40,000 


All  the  above  countries,  provinces,  and  colonies  are  within  the  area 
habitable  by  Europeans  as  colonists. 

North  of  the  Limpopo  and  south  of  the  Zambesi  are  a  number  of 
native  States  imperfectly  known  to  our  officials,  but  constantly  visited  by 
traders — chiefly  Ikiglish — and  a  few  missionaries,  through  whom  there 
is  much  occasional  intercourse  with  these  states,  sufficient  to  give  to  each 
party  some  idea  of  the  resources  and  disposition  of  the  other.  The 
Matabele,  the  principal  of  these  tribes,  were  a  very  bai^barous  branch  of 

*  Cape  Colony  Cemoa,  1876 : — Earopeans  or  whites 236,783 

Malays 10,817 

HotteDtota     98,561 

FinKOM 73,506 

Kaffirs  or  Bechoanas 3U.133 

,  Mixed  and  others        87,184 

tlDl87S.  Total  720.984 

X  A  modi  Urger  estimate  of  the  population  of  the  Transvaal  is  given  in  the  Report  of  Mr.  Henriqoe 
SbepsioDc  at  p.  16  of  Parliamentary  Binebooit  C,  258 1  :— 

Natives 774,930  souls. 

KaropesDs:— 

imtch      33,739 

Others 6,316 

39,055    H 

813.985  * 

Nor. — ^It  may  give  to  popalar  apprehensioo  a  better  Idea  of  these  area^  to  say  that  the  Cape  Colony  is 
nearly  eooal  in  sise  to  France,  and  nearer  donble  the  old  kingdom  of  Prussia ;  that  Bisntoland  is  about  the 
aise  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece ;  that  Kalharla  and  Natal  are  each  about  double  the  size  of  Greece ;  that  the 
Transvaal  Is  a  little  smaller  than  the  British  isles;  and  the  Orange  Flree  State  a  little  larger  than  the  old 
kiDi0iloa  of  the  two  Sicilies^  or  about  ftrar  timet  the  siie  of  Greece. 
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the  ZuluR  who  revolted  and  loft  Zulaland  about  fifty  years  ago,  and 
beiuft  headed  back  by  the  Trek-Boers  then  travelling  northwards,  and 
checked  on  the  west  in  their  destructive  raids  on  the  more  civilised 
bnt  lees  warlike  Bechnanas,  turned  to  tlie  north-eaat,  and  finally  settled 
far  north  of  the  Limpopo,  under  MoBelikatze,  the  father  of  Lobeogula, 
the  preaent  chief.      They  were  visited,  when  Sloaelikatze  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Hustenburg  district  of  the  Transvaal,  by  Captain 
(afterwards  Sir  William)  Harris,  an  accomplished  officer  of  the  Bombay 
flngineers,  who  was  hunting  in  their  country  rather  more  than  forty 
years  ago.     He  gives  a  vivid  and  most  interesting  picture  of  their  bar- 
barous condition,  and  the  character  of  the  chief  and  people,  at  that  time. 

The  only  material  changes  which  have  taken  place  since  then  among 
the  Itlatabelo,  are  due  to  the  action  of  the  missionaries  and  traders  who 
have  visited  thorn,  or  settled  at  the  capital.     Eastward  of  the  Matabele 
the  mfluence  of  the  Portuguese  traders,  and  of  the  active  slave  trade,  is 
more  felt. 

The  following  is  Mr.    A.  A.  Anderson's  estimate  of  the  area  and 
population  of  the  countries  north  of  British  territory  up  to  the  Zambesi. 
Mr.  Anderson  has  visited  most  of  these  countries,  and  the  areas  are 
generally  given,  with  some  approach  to  correctness,  from  the  map ;  but 
the  estimate  of  population  is  apparently  a  calculation  from  the  area,  of  ao 
many  bouIb,  generally  one  to  every  two  square  miles. 

Conn  tries. 

s^J"m^.    1              r^puuMon.                         1 

J.  MutflbqlofZnluB) 1 

2.  Mnah.inB        

4.  Mnkombe,  eaet  ofMnsUonii 

5.  Gnan  Counlry,  UmzilaV,  tc.      .. 
G.  About  Lake  Ngaiiii,iiniler  Murom  i,l 

eoat  Bide  of  the  Lake  uod  Biver  Zougu 

9.  Great  Namwiiwliind 

10.  BnmBDCwnto  (Khonift)         ..      .. 

12.  AUo   two  chiofa,  «ith  an  inde-l 
pendent  foUowmg  of  chief  GaseitBive 

Chief  MonWioa     

13.  Pelly  ttibefl,  north  of  Griqunlwidt 
West / 

14.  Kniahnh  Desert,  COO  mitca  Ioqs\ 
bj  200  1^  400  broBd S 

15.  DeMrtotOmDgeBiTor       ..      .. 

Total  turn  Brili-h  Colonies,  ap, 
tolff'S.Ut 

100,000 
40,000 
70,000 
40,000 

co.ooo 

100,000 
70,000 
70,0U0 
30,000 

60,000 
20,000 
30.000 
260,000 
20,000 

Thickly  populated.                              j 
Large  and  industrion*  popa- 
PortiouB  thickly  populated. 

■20,000 

30.000 

84,000 

20.000 

4.1,000 

45.000 
{eselusivH  of  BuBbrasn, 
Dr.  Holnbsftys  30,000). 

35,000 

15,000 

(Holnbsaya  30,000). 

20,000 

»70,000 
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I  may  here  add,  for  the  sake  of  reference,  the  foUowing  estimate 
taken  from  Captain  Harrel's  Beport,  17th  of  April,  1880,  on  the  Cis- 
Molapo  tribes,  i.  e.  those  residing  between  the  Molapo  and  the  Yaal 
rivers. 


Tribct. 

Chtefo. 

Chief  Towns.                  Popalation. 

Bazolong 

»«        

»»        

Batiaro 

Batlapin 

Mail  Batlapin 
Korannas  and  BatBatsing 

Montdoa 

Moroquane 

Makobi 

Mathlabi 

Bareki 

Mankurnane 

Miithlabane 

Masaouw 

Schuba 
Moroquane 

Pitsani 
Polfontein          ^ 
Koningprley 

'  Taung 
Monte  and  Bkwani 

Mamusa 

12,500 

10,000 

2.500 

5.000 

10,000 

12,500 

7,500 

5,000 

say 


60,000 


All  these  estimates,  it  will  be  seen,  are  conjectural ;  but  at  present 
none  more  accurate  are  procurable. 

The  Damaras  (No.  8  on  the  list)  and  the  broken  tribes  of  Great 
Namaqualand  (No.  9)  have  been  well  described  by  Mr.  Francis  Galton, 
Andersson  the  Swedish  traveller,  and  more  recently  and  fully  by 
Mr.  Coates  Palgrave.  All  the  leading  clans  have,  for  various  reasons, 
sought  to  place  themselves  more  or  less  under  the  protection  of  the 
British  Government ;  but  none  have  been  directly  received  as  subjects, 
though  a  Besident  has  been  appointed  to  use  his  good  offices  in  keeping 
the  peace  in  Damaraland,  and  as  magistrate  at  Walvisch  Bay.  Through 
that  port,  and  such  smaller  landing-places  as  Angra  Fequena,  much 
British,  Norwegian,  and  German  trade  under  the  British  flag  is  carried 
on ;  whilst  many  missionaries,  chiefly  German  and  Norwegian,  with  a 
few  English,  French,  and  Finns,  have  devoted  themselves  to  Christianise 
and  civilise  the  Namaquas  and  Damaras. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Kalahari,  so-called,  desert,  the  tribes  of 
Bechuanas,  Batlapins,  and  others,  entered  as  Nos.  10  to  13  on  the  list, 
are  in  a  state  of  civilisation  far  more  advanced  than  any  other  in  South 
Africa ;  and  through  the  agency  of  the  missionaries  of  the  London  and 
other  missionary  societies,  the  companions  and  successors  of  Livingstone 
and  Moflat,  much  progress  has  been  made  in  Christianising  them. 

The  Christian  chief,  Khama  of  Bamangwato,  rules  over  the  most 
prosperous  and  powerful  of  these  tribes  in  a  manner  which  would  do 
honour  to  any  sovereign  in  Europe.  He  is  much  amenable  to  the 
influence  of  the  British  Government  in  the  Transvaal,  to  which  he  is 
inclined  to  look  for  aid  should  he  ever  require  support  against  his 
aggressive  and  barbarous  neighbours,  the  Matabele.  He  is,  however, 
entirely  independent,  whilst  all  the  chiefs  to  the  south  of  his  country 
down  to  the  border  of  Griqualand  West  are  in  a  transition  state, 
nominally  independent,  but  unable  to  resist  either  external  aggression 


r 
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or  domestio  lawIeBsnesB  withoat  Bome  aid  from  their  European  noigh- 
bonre.  Tho  responBibility  for  giving  such  aid  has  never  been  acknow- 
ledged by  the  British  Government;  hut  tho  old  cliiefshipB  have  fallen, 
into  decay,  and  the  question  of  what  shall  be  substituted  for  them  must 
before  long  be  faced  by  the  Governments  intereBteJ  in  the  peace  of 
those  regions,  namely''  the  Govemments  of  Transvaal  and  Griqualand 
West,  and  in  a  less  degree  those  of  the  Orange  Free  State  and  Cape 
Colony, 

The  annexed  map,  from  a  sketch  by  Lieutenant  Elphinstone  Dal- 
rymple,  shows  the  relative  position  of  all  the  colonics  and  tribes  (com- 
prised within  what  may  bo  termed  Temperate  South  Africa)  referred  to. 

Two  lines  drawn  from  Capo  Town  show  by  the  scale  of  miles  and 
the  names  written  on  them  the  distances  in  a  direct  lino  from  London  of 
many  of  the  best  known  European  capitals  and  great  cities,  and  give  by 
comparison  a  better  idea  than  mere  figures  of  tho  vast  area  of  South 
Africa,  and  the  enormous  distances  apart  of  the  chief  centres  of  commerce 
and  population. 

To  recapitulate :  In  that  portion  of  South  Africa,  which  is  suited  for 
colonisation  and  continuous  residence  by  men  of  European  extraction, 
there  are  five  European  colonies  and  States  ;^1.  Capo  Colony ;  2,  Natal ; 
3.  Transvaal ;  4.  Orange  Free  State ;  6.  Griqualand  West.  They  have 
an  aggregate  area  of  393,610  square  miles — a  Utile  less  than  double  the 
area  of  France — and  an  aggregate  population  of  alwut  336,770  of 
European  extraction,  and  about  1,105,041  of  coloured  races,  for  the  most 
part  natives  of  Africa. 

The  rest  of  the  tract  comprises  an  area  of  about  double  the  size  of 
the  five  European  colonies  and  States,  and  probably  not  leas  than  double 
their  population,  which  is,  with  comparatively  very  trifling  exceptions, 
entirely  of  native  race,  and  independent  of  Colonial  or  European  govern- 
ment. 

To  obtain  a  better  idea  of  the  general  surface  configuration  of  this 
area,  attention  should  first  be  directed  to  the  great  river  basins,  especi- 
ally that  of  the  Orange  Hiver,  which  geologists  tell  us  must  have  been 
a  vast  inland  sea,  till  it  was  di-ained  by  some  great  convulsion  of  nature 
which  opened  tho  gap  on  the  mountains  of  the  West  Coast  through 
which  tho  Orange  River  now  takes  its  course  to  tho  Atlantic.  'ITie 
western,  the  southern,  and  the  eastern  limits  of  this  basin  are  formed  by 
wide  nkountain  ranges,  which,  rising  in  successive  terraces  from  tho 
Atlantic  and  Indian  oceans  to  a  height  of  from  4000  to  5500  feet,  aro 
known  by  various  names  at  different  parts  of  their  course,  till  tho 
Drakensbcrg  rises  to  its  highest  peaks,  estimated  at  about  10,000  feet, 
near  the  point  where  the  boundaries  of  Natal,  Baeutoland,  and  the 
Orange  Free  State  meet.  The  "  Mont  aux  Sonroes,"  as  it  was  named 
by  the  French  missionaries,  is  generally  held  to  be  the  highest  point  in 
the  whole  range,  and  close  to  it  are  the  sources  of  many  rivers — some. 
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such  as  the  Orange  River  and  its  tributaries,  flowing  in  a  north-west  or 
west  direction  to  the  Atlantic ;  others,  like  the  Tngela,  flowing  to  the 
east  coast. 

I  may  here  remind  the  Society  that  the  Tngela,  rising  on  the  north 
face  of  this  great  mountain  range,  throws  itself  almost  at  one  leap  down 
2000  feet  to  the  valleys  of  Natal  below.  There  are  actually,  I  am  told, 
three  falls,  though  they  appear  as  one,  till  the  spectator  is  quite  close, 
and  the  volume  of  water  in  the  rainy  season  is  very  great.  These  falls 
have  been  very  little  visited,  though  they  are  to  be  reached  from  either 
side  of  the  mountains  without  any  serious  difficulty  or  danger. 

I  would  now  say  a  few  words  on  the  extent  to  which  the  information 
recorded  on  our  best  maps  may  be  considered  as  fairly  accurate. 

First,  as  regards  the  coast-line. 

The  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Orange  River  round  the  Cape 
Peninsula  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tugela  has  been  surveyed  at  various 
times  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  all  purposes  of  ocean  navigation,  and 
the  Cape  Colony  has  in  Mr.  Skene,  the  Port  officer  of  Port  Elizabeth, 
and  Captain  May,  R.N.,  nautical  surveyors  distinguished  for  their  in- 
dustry and  the  accuracy  of  their  work.  Captain  May  is  constantly 
employed  in  surveying  harbours  and  estuaries,  completing  and  extend- 
ing older  surveys,  and  in  other  work  within  the  Cape  Colony,  which  is 
especially  useful  to  local  coasting  trade. 

But  north  of  the  Orange  River  on  the  west  coast,  and  north  of  the 
Tugela  on  the  east,  the  general  coast-line  has  been  laid  down  only  from 
a  running  survey  executed  for  the  most  part  more  than  half  a  century 
ago,  with  partial  surveys  of  more  recent  date  and  a  more  complete 
character,  of  particular  portions,  such  as  Walvisch  Bay  and  the  Guano 
Islands  on  the  west  coast,  and  Delagoa  Bay  on  the  east. 

It  is  no  disparagement  of  the  marvellous  industry  and  admirable 
work  of  Captain  Owen  and  his  fellow  labourers,  to  say  that  their  survey 
is  by  no  means  adequate  to  the  wants  of  modem  commerce. 

The  Indiamen  and  men-of-war  of  fifty  years  ago  had  little  business 
near  the  coast,  except  in  making  Table  Bay,  Simon's  Bay,  or  Algoa 
Bay,  and  Owen's  running  survey  was  generally  sufficient  for  their  pur- 
poses ;  but  the  great  development  of  coasting  steam  traffic  renders  much 
more  accurate  and  detailed  surveys  essential  to  prevent  a  frequent  re- 
currence of  accidents,  such  as  have  occurred,  not  only  to  coasting 
steamers,  but  to  men-of-war,  like  H.M.S.  Boadicea  and  Tenedos,  which  in 
the  Zulu  war  narrowly  escaped  shipwreck  on  an  unmarked  shoaL 

I  am  convinced  that  there  are  few  things  in  the  power  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  which  would  do  more  to  promote  and  develop 
commerce  on  those  coasts,  than  a  careful  detailed  survey,  by  a  vessel 
continuously  employed  for  the  purpose,  assisted  by  a  party  travelling  by 
land  along  the  beach. 

The  expense  of  such  operations,  as  compared  with  the  security  they 
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would  afford  against  the  wreck  of  valuable  vcBsels,  would  be  very 
trifliag ;  and,  as  the  subject  has,  I  see,  already  attracted  much  notice, 
I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  would 
not  !«  going  beyond  the  iisnal  sphere  of  its  action,  in  adding  the  weight 
of  its  influonco  with  Her  Majesty's  Goveminent,  to  ensure  the  complete 
and  thoTOngh  survey  of  both  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  South  Africa. 

As  regards  the  territorial  survey  of  South  Africa  there  is  a  yet  larger 
field  open  for  geographical  and  topographical  research.  Of  the  whole 
area  on  the  map  before  us,  the  only  portion  as  yet  surveyed  with  any 
pretensions  to  scientific  accuracy  is  a  coast  sories  of  triangnlation  from 
a  point  150  miles  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Orange  River  to  Cape 
Agulhas,  which  was  surveyed  under  the  direction  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas 
Maclear,  and  a  similar  coast  series  continued  under  tho  direction  of 
Captain  Bailey,  extending  from  where  Maclear's  series  ends  to  the  Kei 
river,  which  was  then  the  frontier  of  the  colony.  This  latter  series  IH 
less  perfect  owing  to  the  loss  of  some  of  the  data  by  shipwreck  ;  but  it  is 
quite  sufficiently  accurate  for  all  pmctical  purposes. 

But  beyond  these  series,  which  nowhere  extend  more  than  100  miles 
from  the  coast,  there  is  nothing  like  an  accurate  foundation  for  survey- 
ing oiJcrations,  and  indeed  throughout  the  Cape  Colony,  tho  Orange  Free 
State,  and  the  Transvaal,  the  existing  system  of  surveys  is  incompatible 
with  scientific  accuracy,  as  it  is  entirely  synthetical,  effected  by  piecing 
together  detached  surveys  of  estates  without  a  previous  foundation  of 
accurate  triangnlation. 

With  a  view  to  provide  a  more  accurate  basis  for  the  surveys  required 
in  almost  all  departments  of  tho  Government,  1  invoked  the  aid  of  Sir 
Thomas  Maclear's  accomplished  successor,  Mr,  David  Gill,  who  is  now 
the  Astronomer  in  charge  of  the  Eoyal  Observatory,  near  Cape  Town  ; 
and  the  Bluebook,  of  which  I  have  now  the  honour  to  present  a  copy  to 
the  Boyal  Geographical  Society,  gives  an  abstract  of  Mr.  Gill's  proposals 
for  continuing  the  trigonometrical  survey  in  the  Cape  Colony  and 
adjoining  territories. 

I  feel  assured  that  Mr.  Gill's  proposals  will  secure  tho  hearty  concur- 
rence of  all  scientific  geographers ;  and  here  again  I  feel  sure  that  the 
legitimate  influence  of  tho  Eoyal  Geographical  Soeiety  with  Her 
Majesty's  Government  will  not  be  exorcised  in  vain,  if  the  Council  of 
the  Society  should  see  its  way  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  the  inestimable  economical  value  of  a  spund  scientific  basis 
for  all  local  surveys,  which  can  only  bo  afforded  by  such  a  system  of 
triangulatiun  as  Mr.  Gill  suggests. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  other  agencies  for  extending  our  geographical 
knowledge  of  these  regions. 

We  have,  I  think,  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the  extent  of  missionary 
agency  at  work  beyond  the  British  boundary,  and  every  mission  station 
ia  of  course  a  point  where  much  accurate  geographical  information  ia 
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obtainable  regarding  the  neighbouring  country,  and  often  for  a  long 
distance  ahead,  towards  the  less  known  interior. 

Whilst  in  South  Africa  I  obtained  returns  of  most  of  these  stations, 
of  which  the  following  is  a  summary : — 

The  Church  of  England  sent  returns  of  fourteen  stations,  generally 
near  the  border,  but  some  from  100  to  150  miles  inland,  chiefly  in 
ELaffiraria  and  Zululand.  There  are  seventy-one  European  agents  at 
work,  with  several  out-stations. 

The  Church  of  Home  has  three  stations  in  Damaraland  and  the  Tati 
and  Matabele  districts,  about  130  miles  north  of  the  Limpopo  ;  sixteen 
European  agents  chiefly  connected  with  the  orders  of  the  Jesuits  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  One  of  the  former,  Father  Law,  has  already  con- 
tributed some  valuable  notes  on  the  geography  of  Matabeleland. 

The  Dutch  Keformed  Church  has  three  permanent  stations  with 
three  out-stations,  under  fourteen  European  agents.  Two  of  these 
stations  are  beyond  the  border  of  Transvaal,  and  one  in  Great 
Namaqualand. 

The  Wesleyan  Church  has  sixteen  stations  beyond  the  colonial 
border,  most  of  them  in  Kaffraria  Transkei.  There  are  sixty-five 
European  agents,  and  many  out-stations. 

The  London  Missionary  Society  has  eleven  stations  beyond  the 
British  frontier,  chiefly  in  Bechuanaland,  with  twelve  European  mission- 
aries, who  are  working  in  the  field  which  was  occupied  by  Moffat  and 
Livingstone.  The  nearest  station  is  700  miles  from  Cape  Town,  and  the 
furthest  1600. 

The  Rhenish  Mission  has  twenty-one  stations  in  Great  Namaqualand 
and  Damaraland.  The  stations  are  from  two  to  forty  days'  journey 
beyond  the  Orange  River,  the  day's  journey  being  reckoned  at  from  six 
to  eight  hours  a  day  travelling  by  ox  waggon,  say  from  18  to  26  miles. 
These  stations  employ  200  Europeans,  missionaries  and  agents  of  various 
kinds.  Nine  of  the  stations  are  amongst  the  Herero  Damaras,  four 
among  Nama  Bastards,  and  the  rest  among  Namas  of  pure  blood. 

The  Royal  Geographical  Society  is  aware  how  much  we  already  owe 
to  members  of  this  mission  for  our  knowledge  of  Damaraland,  and  it  is 
unnecessary  to  point  out  what  a  good  position  these  missions  occupy,  for 
collecting  geographical  data  regarding  the  regions  north  and  north-east 
of  Damaraland. 

The  Finnish  Missionary  Society  has  four  stations  in  Damaraland, 
with  four  European  agents.  I  may  mention  that  the  reason  given  to  me 
for  the  attention  of  these  missionaries  being  first  directed  to  South 
Africa  was  the  belief  of  some  Finnish  philologists  that  the  language  of 
tlie  Namas  and  Bushmen  belonged  to  the  same  family  of  languages  as 
flome  of  the  less  known  languages  of  Northern  Europe  and  Asia. 

The  three  stations  of  the  Scotch  Church  and  Free  Church  Missions 
on  Lake  Nyassa,  so  well  known  to  the  Royal  (Geographical  Society,  and 
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BO  flonrishing,  employing  thirty-one  Europoan  agents,  are  cInBsed  by 
thuir  brethren  Bt  the  Cape  as  belonging  to  South  Africa;  but  I  think 
we  nniat  limit  oHrBelves  to  the  regions  south  of  the  ZambeBi. 

Tho  Berlin  Missionftry  Society  has  two  Btationa,  and  the  Moravian 
Church  four,  lieyond  the  Orange  Eiver.  The  missionB  of  tho  latter 
Church  to  tho  Hottentots  and  Namaquas  are,  I  believe,  among  tho  oldest 
and  most  efficient  in  South  Africa. 

The  French  Proteetant  MiaaioDS  have  three  stationB,  employing 
seven  agents  in  Trans-Gariep.  This  does  not,  I  believe,  include  the 
mission  of  tho  Bev.  Mr,  CojUard,  who  started  from  Basutoland  with  the 
intention  of  establishing  a  mission  beyond  the  north-eastern  fi'ontier  of 
the  Matabele  country  ;  but  not  having  succeeded  in  getting  permission 
from  Lubengula,  the  king  of  tlie  Matabele,  he  finally  selected  a  site  not 
far  from  the  Victoria  Falls  on  the  Zambesi,  wbieli  will  probably  become 
an  advanced  point  of  geographical  as  well  as  of  missionary  work  in  that 
direction. 

In  all  there  are  about  eighty-four  fixed  stations  of  varioiis  mis- 
sionary societies,  with  more  than  that  number  of  out-stationa,  manned 
by  some  412  European  teachers  of  various  claBses — beyond  the  British 
frontier.  These  missions  belong,  us  we  have  seen,  to  almost  every 
branch  of  the  Chriatian  Church.  Tho  Church  of  England,  the  Church 
of  Eome,  the  Dutch  lieformej  Clmroh,  the  Wesleyans,  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  the  Gei^uan  lihenish  Mission,  the  Finnish  Mia- 
sionary  Society,  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  the  Berlin  .Missionary 
Society,  the  Moravian  Church,  the  French  Protestant  Missions — eleven 
societies  in  all. 

When  it  is  considered  that  each  of  tho  agents  employed  by  these 
Bocietiea  is  a  man  of  some  education,  and  often  a  man  of  the  highest 
culture  and  great  intellectual  power — that  most  of  them  have  some, 
and  many  a  most  intimate,  knowledge  of  the  native  languages,  and  all 
are  in  the  courae  of  their  duty  conatantly  in  communication  with 
natives  of  all  claases—it  will  be  apparent  what  an  enormous  agency 
for  geographical  and  other  scientific  discovery  is  available  in  the 
missions  beyond  our  border,  and  I  have  every  hope  that  under  the 
direction  of  my  friend  Mr.  David  Gill,  the  resuscitated  South  African 
Philosophical  Society,  originally  founded  by  his  great  predeceasors.  Sir 
John  Herschel  and  Sir  Thomas  Maclear,  and  of  which  ho  is  President, 
will  make  good  nae  of  such  opportunities. 

Let  me  now  say  a  few  words  on  the  machinery  for  geographical  and 
other  discovery  available  in  tlie  great  body  of  traders,  who  are  extending 
lines  of  commerce  hundreds  of  niUes  beyond  the  British  frontier. 

I  do  not  now  refer  to  the  "  Smouzer  "  or  "  Winkler,"  the  pedlar  on  a 
large  or  small  scale,  who  drives  a  small  trade  without  generally  going 
very  far  afield ;  I  refer  rather  to  the  trader  if  ho  embarks  a  considerable 
capital  in  one  or  more  12-ox  waggons,  and  who  generally  travels  with  a 
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party  of  at  least  one  companion  of  European  descent,  with  several 
native  servants  as  driver,  fore-looper,  and  hunters,  or  other  helpers, 
sometimes,  where  ^me  is  plentiful,  mustering  a  considerable  number  of 
guns.  The  amount  of  capital  thus  embarked  is  very  considerable.  I 
have  been  assured,  on  apparently  good  authority,  that  one  Swedish 
house  in  Cape  Town  turned  over  annually  a  capital  of  200,000Z.,  almost 
entirely  employed  in  teri'itories  north  of  the  Orange  Eivcr  beyond  the 
British  border. 

One  of  the  members  of  such  a  firm  told  me  that  they  employed 
sixty  waggons,  to  each  of  which  one,  and  sometimes  two  Europeans  were 
attached,  with  from  twelve  to  sixteen  oxen  to  each  waggon,  and  some- 
times in  the  more  distant  expeditions,  the  hunting  party  of  one  waggon 
alone  consisted  of  as  many  as  sixty  natives  armed  with  guns.  This  was 
in  Damaraland  and  in  countries  to  the  north  of  it,  on  the  west  coast,  of 
which  I  am  now  more  particularly  speaking.  A  considerable  discretion 
is  allowed  to  the  trader  in  charge  of  the  waggon,  who  generally  directs 
liis  course  to  regions  where  ho  hears  that  game,  especially  elephants, 
are  plentiful,  and,  besides  what  he  shoots  himself,  he  purchases  from  the 
natives,  ivory,  ostrich  feathers,  the  more  costly  horns  and  skins,  caresses 
or  fur  rugs,  «fec.,  and  generally  does  not  return  until  his  waggon,  carrying 
alMHit  four  tons,  is  well  filled.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  oxen 
graze  where  they  travel,  and  rarely  get  artificial  food  of  any  kind ;  that 
the  party  depends  for  its  subsistence  on  the  game  they  shoot,  and  flour 
or  porridge  of  Indian  com  ;  that  worn-out  clothing  is  usually  replaced 
with  improvised  leather ;  so  that,  as  long  as  the  waggons  hold  together 
and  tho  oxen  do  not  die,  the  trader  can  travel  on  wherever  he  can 
get  permission  from  the  native  chiefs,  and  is  not  tied  to  time  or  to  any 
].tarticular  route. 

I  think  I  mentioned  in  a  former  communication  to  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society  the  instance  of  Mr.  Thomas,  an  American  trader,  who 
l>elieved  he  had  penetrated  as  far  as  lat.  14°  in  the  country  at  the  back 
of  the  Portuguese  possessions  on  the  west  coast. 

But  though  the  man  in  charge  of  a  trader's  waggon  habitually 
Kelects  the  least  known  and  least  frequented  tracts,  it  is  rather  difficult 
to  obtain  from  him  the  results  of  his  observations.  He  has  rarely  much 
scientific  education,  and  sometimes  little,  if  any,  beyond  the  ability  to 
read  and  write  English  or  Dutch ;  still  more  rarely  has  he  instruments, 
and  after  his  day's  trek  is  finished,  he  is  well  tired  before  he  gets  to 
sleep.  Should  he  be  better  qualified  by  education  and  natural  ability 
for  observation,  he  is  bound  by  self-interest  or  the  injunctions  of  his 
employer  to  keep  his  knowledge  to  himself ;  and  while  there  is  much 
game  in  the  country'  it  would  bo  suicidal  policy  to  boast  of  his  hunting 
exploits  or  geographical  discoveries. 

I  speak  now  mainly  of  the  hired  servants  of  the  head  traders.  The 
traders  themselves  are  often  men  of  education,  who  take  a  pride  in 
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giving  aid  to  the  scientific  explorer  or  inquirer.     But  they  have  other 
things  to  do  beside  writing  books  of  travels,  and  he  who  would  learn      | 
from  them,  must  go  amongst  them,  and  draw  on  their  stores  of  know-      j 
ledge  by  personal  communication. 

The  traders  into  the  Zambesi  basin  generally  are  connected  with 
firms  in  the  eastern  parts  of  thu  Cape  Colony  and  Natal,  and  have 
little  to  do  with  those  who  frequent  Damaraland  ai-.d  the  west  of  the 
Kalaliari  Desert.  I  met  several  of  the  Zambesi  traders  who  were  men 
well  quSiified  to  contribute  largely  to  our  stores  of  African  geogra-  ' 
phical  apd  scientific  knowledge.  Some  of  them,  such  aa  Sir.  Selous 
and  Mr.  A.  Anderson,  have  contributed  valuable  papers  to  the  Field 
and  other  periodicals,  and  there  are  few  visitors  to  the  Victoria  Falls 
who  are  not  well  acquainted  with  their  names  and  with  those  of  other 
traders,  such  as  Messrs.  Phillipa,  Westbeach,  &c,  to  whose  hospitality 
and  friendly  aid  most  travellers  in  those  regions  have  at  one  time  or 
another  been  indebted. 

The  winter  season  (April  to  September)  is  that  usually  selected  for 
travelling,  and  they  return  in  the  summer  to  the  high  lands  of  the 
Transvaal  to  replenish  their  stores  and  dispose  of  the  proceeds  of  their 
winter  campaign.  Sometimes  the  ZaiiiTiesi  traders  go  for  this  piirposa 
to  the  sea-coast  at  some  of  the  ports  between  Durban  and  Cape  Town  ; 
but  more  commonly  they  rest  and  fill  up  their  stores  at  some  of  the 
advanced  ti'aders'  stations  in  the  Northern  Transvaal,  Here  in  districts 
which,  as  late  as  Sir  William  Ilarris's  time,  were  the  resort  of  the  ele- 
phant and  giraffe,  the  traders  find  ready  to  their  hand  assortments  of 
every  kind  of  goods  needed  for  the  trade  with  the  interior.  Let  me 
describe,  as  an  example,  such  stores  as  I  myself  visited  at  Heidelberg, 
Pretoria,  or  Klerksdorp — the  latter,  perhaps,  the  most  striking  from  ita 
being  in  but  a  small  village,  with  a  few  houses  of  farmers  in  addition 
to  those  occupied  by  the  trader  and  his  assistants,  Mr.  Leask,  the  owner, 
is  an  energetic  Orkneyman,  who  has  himself  been  for  ten  or  eleven  years 
a  trader  in  the  Zambesi  country,  and  having  maiTied  a  well-educated 
Englishwoman,  has  settled  down  at  Klerksdorp,  where  his  houBehold  has 
every  comfort  which  would  be  found  in  a  similar  home  in  a  Scotch 
country  town.  He  employs  two  or  three  young  Englishmen,  who  with 
their  families  live  near  the  store,  and  assist  Mr.  Leask  iu  affording  hospi- 
tality and  shelter  to  the  traders  who  annually  visit  him.  At  his  table 
one  guest  will  recount  his  travels  prospecting  for  gold  in  the  little  known 
regions  north  and  east  of  the  AVaterborg,  which  are  described  by  Mauch 
as  the  probable  source  of  the  riches  of  Sofala.  He  drops  littlo  more  than 
mysterious  hints  as  to  the  rcKiilts  of  bis  prospecting  ;  but  has  many  an 
interesting  tale  of  adventure  by  flood  and  field,  among  tribes  hardly 
known  by  name  to  his  hearers.  Another  gnest  will  follow  him  with 
descnptions  of  wild  ostiich  and  lion  hunting  iu  the  Kalahari,  of  the 
sufferings  of  his  party  in  the  Great  Thirst  Land,  when  they  lost  their 
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Bashmen  guides,  and  of  the  scores  of  elephants  they  had  slaughtered  by 
driving  them  into  the  swampy  country  towards  Lake  Ngami.  Then 
will  follow  the  experiences  of  a  trader  who  almost  annually  visits  the 
Zambesi,  who  has  pushed  beyond  it  till  he  believed  himseK  to  be  within 
ten  days'  trek  of  the  place  where  Livingstone  died,  and  who  has  heard 
tales  of  the  great  traveller  from  the  natives,  who  revere  his  memory  as 
the  Doctor  who  practically  preached,  by  example,  goodwill  to  all  men, 
and  whose  smallest  acts  have  been  magnified  into  magical  performances 
by  the  natives.  Thus  Livingstone's  experiments  to  ascertain  the  depth 
of  the  Zambesi  Grorge  at  the  FaUs,  by  a  line  with  a  newspaper  over  the 
stone  to  make  it  visible  as  it  descended,  are  related  as  a  marvellous 
flying-machine  with  which  he  could  cross  the  vast  gorge ;  and  his  per- 
suading a  savage  and  sidky  chief  to  let  him  pass  through  his  country, 
is  accounted  for  by  the  Doctor  having  shown  the  barbarian,  at  the 
bottom  of  a  hole  where  he  smote  the  earth  with  his  staff,  the  legions 
of  red-coats  he  could  summon  to  his  aid. 

Nor  were  Mr.  Leask's  stores  the  least  interesting  part  of  his  estab- 
lishment. The  import  stores  contained  everything  that  the  up-country 
trader  could  require,  including  the  latest  importations  in  millinery 
and  furniture  from  London  or  New  York,  harmoniums  for  churches 
and  mission  stations,  and  pianos  for  the  fore-trekkcrs'  daughters ;  while 
in  the  stores  on  the  export  side  were  collected  many  variable  trophies 
and  curiosities  from  the  far  interior.  Two  waggons  were  loading  up 
some  eight  tons  of  ivory  destined  for  Port  Elizabeth.  Packages  of 
cstrich  feathers  were  piled  opposite  rows  of  rhinoceros  horns,  btmdles  of 
elephant  and  giraffe  tails,  heads  of  almost  every  kind  of  large  game,  and 
bundles  of  skins  of  all  the  rarer  and  more  beautiful  furs.  Everything 
spoke  of  a  commerce  extending  through  civilised  regions  to  wilds 
rarely  visited  by  the  white  man,  and  a  diligent  gatherer  of  notes  from 
the  frequenters  of  the  store  might  collect  anecdotes  of  the  brief  history 
of  these  lands  since  Moselekatze  and  the  fore-trekkers  first  met,  fifty 
years  ago,  in  regions  then  almost  unknown  to  Europeans,  varied  with 
descriptions  of  the  enterprising  trader's  last  winter  visit  to  regions 
which  Livingstone  gave  his  life  to  explore. 

This  is  one  of  the  circumstances  which  renders  the  Transvaal  so 
excellent  a  base  for  exploring  Central  Africa.  At  places  like  Klerks- 
dorp  or  Eustenburg,  or,  still  better,  at  Shoshong,  Khama's  capital,  the 
traveller  might  find  an  advanced  base  for  his  operations  in  penetrating 
the  far  interior.  Here  he  might  deposit  in  safety  his  collections,  might 
replenish  his  stores,  and  from  time  to  time  return  to  recruit  his  strength 
and  that  of  his  followers,  and  to  make  a  new  departure  in  his  exploring 
tours.  As  far  as  I  coidd  judge  from  the  somewhat  vague  descriptions  of 
the  men  who  had  crossed  «it,  the  belt  of  unhealthy  country  bordering 
each  bank  of  the  Zambesi  is  narrower  in  the  region  of  the  Victoria  Falls 
than  further  east  or  west,  and  if  the  confidence  of  the  tribes  on  the 
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nortliem  bank  is  unee  gained,  a  oompara lively  healtliy  liigh  land  wliere 
-cattle  would  thrive  and  waggons  oonld  travel  might  be  gained  by  the 
travellor  towards  the  Lake  liegiou. 

Mr.  Ilumphery,  a  young  traveller  now  present,  who  visited  the 
Victoria  Falls  a  few  aeasona  ago,  gives  the  following  account  of  the  mode 
of  )>aa!<ing  the  Tsetse'fly  Belt  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Zambesi  ulxiut 
Bcventy  inilea  above  the  Falls. 

Leaving  the  last  halting-place  free  from  tsetse  in  the  evening,  they 
travelled  all  night  to  avoid  the  insect,  and  before  morning  reached  a 
narrow  strip  of  country  free  from  fly  but  without  water,  though  there 
was  grass  for  the  oxen.  The  next  night  a  shorter  march  brought  them 
to  the  river  in  time  for  tiie  oxen  to  drink  and  return  back  to  the  spot 
free  from  fly  before  daylight. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  tsetse-infected  tract  varies  from  year 
to  year  with  the  movements  of  the  large  game,  and  according  to  the 
natui-e  of  the  season ;  and  that  the  area  where  the  fly  is  fatal  appears  to 
be  diminishing  rather  than  increasing, 

I  have  said  nothing,  in  speaking  of  Damaraland,  about  the  Trek 
Boera,  whose  presonco  there  may  prove  a  now  element  in  African 
colonisation. 

It  is  about  twelve  years  since  the  idea  took  possession  of  many  of  thL- 
families  of  the  Dutch  fore-trekkera  in  the  Transvaal,  that  an  easy  route 
northward  was  to  bo  found  by  crossing  the  Great  Thirst  Land  to  the 
upland  pastures  north  of  Damaraland. 

One  of  the  first  to  make  the  experiment  on  a  large  scale  was  Mr. 
Van  Zyl,  an  intelligent  and  wealthy  Boer  who,  acconipanied  by  liis 
wife  and  family  of  several  stalwart  sons  and  a  little  daughter,  with 
many  native  servants,  moved  gradually  to  the  edge  of  the  desert,  pro- 
pitiating the  petty  chiefs  on  his  road,  and  by  patient  inquiry  and 
observation,  and  never  moving  till  ho  knew  what  was  before  him  and 
had  secured  water  for  his  cattle,  reached  the  pasture  country  on  the 
Samara  side  of  the  Kalahari  Desert,  and  hunted  for  several  seasous  in 
the  valleys  sloping  towards  Lake  Ngami  and  its  northern  affluents. 

About  four  years  ago,  having  commuoicated  with  Mr.  Coates 
Polgnive,  then  on  a  mission  to  Damaraland,  he  reached  Walviach  Bay, 
and  witli  his  family  took  shipping  to  Cape  Toivii,  and  having  dis- 
posed of  the  proceeds  of  several  years'  hunting  and  trading,  which  were 
said  to  amount  to  several  thousand  pounds  in  value,  he  returned  to  the 
Horth-West  viS  Walvisch  Bay,  and  established  himself,  and  built  a  bouse, 
beyond  the  north-eastern  limit  of  the  Damara  country,  in  a  tract  where 
previously  there  had  been  no  settled  iidiabitants  nor  recognised  ruler, 

I  was  sorry,  however,  to  hear  before  I  left  the  Cape,  that  he  had  not 
been  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed.  He  had  been  attacked  by  some  of 
the  Namaqua  tribes,  who  supposed  him  to  be  connected  either  with  their 
«nemiQS  the  Damaros,  or  with  the  Trek  Boers ;  and  after  being  plundered 
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^nd  ill-treated,  lie  only  saved  the  lives  of  himself  and  his  family  by 
taking  refuge  with  the  Damaras. 

The  whole  of  the  country  in  that  quarter  is  much  disturbed,  and  there 
appears  every  prospect  of  a  renewal  of  the  wars  between  the  Damaras 
-and  Namaquas  which  up  to  a  few  years  ago  devastated  all  that  region. 

Mr.  Van  Zyl  had  been  followed  by  more  than  one  large  body  of 
Boers  "  travelling  or  emigrating  "  from  the  Transvaal.  They  left  for 
the  most  part  some  years  before  the  annexation  of  the  Transvaal,  and 
their  movement  appears  to  have  been  caused  by  various  motives. 

Some  were  dissatisfied  with  the  then  Govei-nment  of  the  Transvaal 
Republic  ;  but  many  more  appear  to  have  been  actuated  by  non-political 
motives — ^by  restlessness  or  love  of  change — by  the  same  longing  to  reach 
the  promised  land  of  freedom  which  prompted  the  earlier  emigrations 
from  the  Cape  Colony  many  years  ago,  and  by  exaggerated  reports  of 
the  fine  pasturage  and  abundant  game  which  had  rewarded  Van  Zyl's 
^Bterprise. 

But  Tinfortunately  those  who  followed  Van  Zyl  appear  to  have  lacked 
his  judgment  and  discretion.  They  did  not  always  secure  the  friendship 
■of  the  tribes  east  of  the  Kalahari,  through  whose  territory  they  must 
pass.  They  marched  at  the  wrong  seasons  and  by  wrong  routes.  They 
fiedled  to  secure  water  for  their  cattle,  and  had  to  remain  long  in  un- 
healthy  places.  Numbers  died  from  fever  and  starvation.  Many  more 
lost  all  their  waggons  and  cattle ;  and  they  arrived  in  the  Damaraland 
«ide  of  the  desert  much  reduced  in  numbers,  and  sorely  impoverished. 

But  their  spirit  was  unbroken.  When  their  destitute  condition 
"became  known  in  the  Cape  Colony,  assistance  was  generously  sent  them 
via  Walvisch  Bay  by  their  English  and  Dutch  friends  iu  the  Cape  Colony 
and  TransvaaL  Ample  supplies  of  food,  clothing,  and  money  to  purchase 
«tock  from  the  Damaras,  to  the  aggregate  value  of  several  thousand  poiinds, 
were  sent  up  to  them  in  charge  of  Mr.  Haybittel,  an  experienced  trader. 
But  few  families  availed  themselves  of  offers  to  return  to  the  Transvaal, 
via  Walvisch  Bay,  and  in  a  coasting  steamer  to  the  Cape.  The  great 
body  determined  to  remain  and  push  onwards  through  the  good  pasture 
country  which  they  found  to  the  north  of  Damaraland. 

When  last  heard  of,  a  large  body,  comprising  200  waggons,  had  crossed 
the  Cunene  River  into  Portuguese  territory,  and  after  some  ineffectual 
negotiation  with  the  Portuguese  authorities  at  Mossamedes,  had  recrossed 
the  Portuguese  boundary,  and  were  making  their  way  through  a  good 
hunting  and  pasture  country  to  the  north-east,  and  some  families  seem 
to  have  settled  between  the  Damaras  and  Ovampos,  in  a  region  previously 
uninhabited,  which  they  have  nearly  cleared  of  elephants  and  ostriches. 

I  have  heard  the  total  number  of  these  ''  Trek  Boers  "  estimated 
as  high  as  600  families.  Those  whp  returned  via]^the  Cape  gave  sad 
acoonnts  of  their  sufferings  in  passing  the  ''  Great  Thirst  Land "  and 
from  fever  in  the  low-lying  regions  towards  Lake  Ngami;  but  they 
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generally  attributed  their  Bufferings  to  want  of  experience  of  the  country, 
and  not  to  any  iiiBUperalilo  difEculties  from  want  of  water,  if  they  had 
known  where  to  dig  for  it,  or  of  healthy  snotB  for  halting,  if  they  had 
known  the  country  better.  Thoy  deacribed  the  region  thoy  had  reached 
north  of  Damaraland  ae  well  adapted  for  eettlemeut,  and  did  not  think 
their  companions  there  would  ever  wish  to  return  south.  Till  Mr.  Hay- 
bittel  communicated  with  them,  they  were  greatly  in  want  of  every- 
thing but  what  they  could  procure  in  the  chase,  having  beeu  obliged  to 
abandon  on  the  road  large  quantities  of  storoB,  and  to  use  leather  in 
place  of  their  worn-out  clothing.  He  furnished  them  with  supplies 
of  European  clothing,  coffee,  sugar,  garden  seede,  and  seed  com  for 
immediate  use,  with  some  cattle  and  goats  for  breeding,  and  put  them  in 
communication  with  traders  who  would  supply  their  further  wants. 

Their  future  is  a  very  interesting  problem.  They  are  likely  to  found 
a  progressive  colony  of  European  race  communicating  with  Europe 
through  the  ports  of  Walvisch  Bay,  or  still  more  probably  through  the 
southern  ports  of  the  Portuguese  possessions  on  the  West  Coast.  Thoy 
are  likely  to  receive  considerable  accessions  fi'om  Eiiroijean  and  American 
adventurers  of  various  races.  But  there  is  much  risk  of  their  falling  off 
in  the  civilisation  which  they  brought  with  them  from  their  old  homes 
in  the  Transvaal  and  Gape  Colony.  The  elders  are  all  rigid  Calviniats, 
"  and  semething  more" — "  doppere,"  who  view  with  disfavour  even  the 
hymns  of  their  old  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  and  have  little  toleration 
for  any  literature  beyond  the  original  text  of  Scripture.  But  they 
would,  I  have  reason  to  think,  hail  with  gratitude  any  one  of  Churches 
akin  to  their  own  who  would  visit  them  as  pastor  and  teacher,  and  If  he 
added  to  his  qualifications  as  a  missionary  some  knowledge  of  medicine 
and  surgery,  he  would  be  still  more  acceptable. 

I  have  met  many  earnest  young  men  of  the  Scotch  and  I>utch 
Fresbytcriaa  Churches  who  might  find  a  new  field  of  labour  among  the 
Trek  Boers,  and  it  is  not  out  of  place  to  mention  the  subject  here,  for  no 
young  geographer  could  desire  a  more  promising  field  for  geographical 
research  than  might  be  open  to  him  by  such  a  mission. 

I  have  endeavoured  in  these  brief  remarks  to  give  you  some  such 
idea  as  I  myself  received  of  the  physical  aspects  of  that  great  aouthem 
temperate  region  which  ia  already  so  largely  occupied  by  colonists  of 
our  own  stock,  and  which  seems  so  clearly  destined  to  form  a  homo  to 
many  millions  of  Bottlers  of  our  own  or  kindred  races.  Time  does  not 
allow  me  even  to  allude  to  the  vast  natural  resources  which  are  now 
being  developed  to  such  an  unexpected  extent.  I  may  not  detain  you 
by  telling  you  of  the  mineral  riches  of  the  craters,  which  in  ages  long 
before  the  continent  took  its  present  shape,  were  the  factories  of  diamonds 
which  modem  industry  is  extracting  to  the  value  of  over  two  millions 
annually.  I  have  passed  over  hundreds  of  miles  where  the  scattered 
fiumhonsea  as  frequently  send  their  waggons  for  coal  as  for  wood  to 
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neighbouring  ravines.  I  have  met  waggons  conveying  many  tons  of 
lead  just  extracted  from  the  Marico  mines,  and  I  have  seen  vessels  of 
copper  formed  from  the  native  metal  by  the  Bushmen  of  Damaraland, 
indicating  ores  of  even  greater  richness  than  those  so  successfully 
worked  by  the  copper  mining  company  in  Little  Namaqualand.  But 
neither  on  the  mineral  nor  the  great  agricultural  riches  of  the  country 
can  I  now  dwell,  for  it  is  not  so'  much  as  a  future  home  for  the  over- 
flowing millions  of  our  race,  as  for  the  road  it  opens  to  Central  Africa, 
that  this  southern  plateau  of  Temperate  South  Africa  has  its  chief  * 
interest  for  the  Boyal  Geographical  Society. 

It  is  as  a  safe  and  sure  highway  to  the  central  regions  of  the  con- 
tinent that  I  think  attention  may  now  be  profitably  drawn  to  the  route 
by  which  the  great  African  problem  was  first  attacked  by  Livingstone. 

There  are  many  now  present  who  can  remember  the  joyful  surprise 
with  which  his  countrymen  heard  of  the  unexpected  success  of  his  first 
great  journey. 

In  his  second  journey  he  essayed  to  take  up  by  a  more  accessible 
route  the  clue  which  he  had  previously  followed,  and  would  no  doubt, 
but  for  the  death  of  his  companions,  have  soon  reached  the  point  for 
which  he  was  making,  when  he  first  fell  in  with  the  Zambesi.  But  life 
was  too  short  for  his  great  designs,  and  though  much  has  been  filled  up 
by  the  gallant  men  who  have  followed  him,  there  is  yet  the  vast  region 
between  the  Upper  Zambesi  and  the  Central  Lake  region  which  remains 
to  be  explored,  and  which  I  submit  might  be  most  easily  reached  by 
steadily  following  up  the  original  direction  of  Livingstone's  first  journey. 

We  have  seen  that,  at  least  as  far  as  Ehama's  capital  at  Shoshong, 
there  is  no  difficulty  to  be  encountered  greater  than  besets  an  ordinary 
Transvaal  trader  or  farmer,  travelling  by  ox-waggon  to  his  home 
in  the  Transvaal. 

At  Khama's  capital  he  might  form  his  base  for  further  operations  in 
a  civilised  though  small  community  of  his  own  countrymen,  and  in 
l>erfect  safety  for  any  property  he  may  wish  to  leave  behind  him.  Nor, 
after  leaving  Shoshong,  need  he  fear  any  real  danger  or  difficulty  till  he 
is  within  two  marches  of  the  Zlambesi. 

To  reach  that  river  is  now  an  undertaking  by  no  means  formidable 
to  an  ordinary  tourist,  and  time  and  temper  are  alone  required  to  secure 
the  confidence  of  the  chiefs  beyond  the  river,  and  obtain  their  permis- 
sion to  penetrate  to  the  unexplored  regions  beyond. 

If,  as  Dr.  Holub  told  us,  the  chiefs  are  convinced  that  the  traveller  is 
of  the  same  race  and  disposition  as  Livingstone,  the  road  is  speedily 
opened.  I  think  at  our  last  meeting  we  saw  and  heard  enough  of 
Messrs.  Thomson  and  Stewart,  to  assure  us  that  the  race  of  travellers 
like  Mungo  Park,  Bruce,  and  Livingstone  is  not  extinct,  and  we  may 
trust  to  the  energy,  sagacity,  and  humanity  of  such  men  to  complete 
that  portion  of  his  great  work  which  Livingstone  died  in  performing. 

No.  I.— Jan.  1881.]  c 
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Frevioiia  to  tho  reading  of  the  [mper,  tha  President,  Lord  AeEnDABE,  said 
it  would  Dot  be  necessary  on  his  pftrt  (ointroducB  totlieSocietytheirdiBtinguished 
friend  ami  former  President,  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  But  he  would  say  or  him,  that  how- 
aver  important  and  arduous  the  public  work  in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  he  had 
never  for  a  moment  forgotten  that  he  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Society,  and  never  had 
lost  his  interest  in  the  study  and  the  promotion  of  geography.  Thus  much  he  deemed 
it  right  to  say :  more  than  that  would  be  simple  superfluity. 

Od  the  termination  of  the  paper, 

Tbe  Pbesident  said  they  were  fortunate  in  having  amongst  them  Sir  Heriry 
-  Bvkly,  tlie  distinguiabeil  predecessor  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere  in  the  government  of  the 
Cape  Colony  and  South  Africa.  He  hoped  he  would  favour  them  with  soma  remarks 
OQ  the  subject  of  the  pajter. 

Sir  Bekry  BiBXLT  said  he  feared  ho  conld  add  little  to  the  comprehensive 
acoouut  which  Sir  Bartle  Fiero  bad  just  given  of  the  topography  and  resources  of 
Southern  Africa.  So  far  as  his  experience  extended,  he  could  fully  confirm  the 
accuracy  of  the  statements  that  bad  been  made  and  the  descriptions  given,  and  he  also 
concurred  in  most  of  the  opinions  expressed.  He  bad  long  believed  that  the  progress 
of  settlcmeat  in  South  Africa  and  the  founding  of  comparatively  large  to\vn9  like 
Kimbcrley  and  Pretoria,  hundreds  of  miles  away  from  the  coast,  ought  greatly  to 
facilitate  tbe  exploration  of  parts  of  the  interior  of  that  continent  of  which  they  as 
yet  knew  little.  He  had  had  the  pleasureof  listening  to  Dr.  Emil  Holublastyear,  lit 
the  address  he  delivered  before  the  Society,  res|MCtiug  bis  explorations  of  the 
r^on  of  the  Upper  Zambesi,  and  he  felt  then  that  it  was  very  desirable  that  further 
reconnaissances  suoh  as  be  described  should  be  made  in  that  direction.  He  was 
glad  to  learn  by  recent  sews  from  Vienna  that  Dr.  Holub  ivaa  about  to  repeat 
the  experiment,  and  even  to  attempt  to  traverse  tbe  whole  interior  from  Cape  Town 
to  Cairo.  He  boped  he  would  be  successful,  but  at  any  rate  a  great  deal  might  be 
done  in  starting  from  Pretoria  and  going  by  Shoshong  in  the  way  that  Sir  Bartle 
Frew  had  described. 

The  President  said  Sir  Bartle  Frere  in  the  course  of  bis  address  mentioned  the 
Dame  of  a  young  traveller,  Hr.  Humpbery,  who  bad  recently  reached  the  Zambesi 
and  the  Victoria  Falls.  One  of.  the  great  advantages  of  this  route  was  tliat,  for  tbe 
greater  part  at  any  rate,  it  was  free  from  the  troublesome  fevers  which  had  struck 
doivn  so  many  enterprising  traveileis.  All  who  had  listened  to  the  account  of  the 
sufieriugs  of  Mr.  Keith  Johnstou  before  he  succumbed  to  fever,  and  also  of  what 
Mr.  Thomson  went  through,  would  see  the  enormous  advantages  of  a  route  to  the 
interior  so  comparatively  healthy  as  that  which  Sir  Bartle  Frere  had  described.  But 
there  was  one  exception  to  that  general  salubrity,  and  that  was  the  belt  of  country  OQ 
either  side  of  the  Zambesi  which  nobody  could  cross  without  being  exjiosed  to  this 
danger.  Mr.  Humpbery  was  acquainted  with  those  parts  of  tbe  Zambesi  where  the 
fever  territory  was  the  narrowest,  aud  any  information  he  could  give  them  regarding 
it  would  be  most  welcome. 

Mr.  HniiPHERV  thought  it  would  seem  presamptuous  on  his  port  to  speak  on  the 
subject  after  Sir  Bartle  Frere.  But  he  could  confirm  all  that  had  been  said  about  the 
facility  of  the  journey  between  Shoshong  and  the  Zambesi,  in  support  of  which  ho 
might  mention  that  since  he  was  there  two  ladies  had  travelled  along  it  to  the 
Victoria  Falls.  Tlie  danger  from  fever  on  the  banks  of  the  Zambesi  hod  been  much 
exaggerated.  He  certainly  suffered  himself,  but  this  arose  chiefly  from  tbe  hardships 
ho  had  undergone  and  from  bad  food.  Other  travellers,  well-found  in  provisions, 
had  not  a  single  case  of  fever.  He  knew  nothing  of  the  northern  side  of  the  Zambesi, 
because,  though  his  party  tried  very  hard,  they  were  not  allowed  by  the  natives  to 
crosa.  Since  then  trailers  bad  opened  up  the  region,  and  he  believed  there  was 
healthy  country  on  tbe  other  side. 
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Sir  FoWELL  Buxton  observed  that  the  subject  of  Sir  Bartle's  paper  could  not 
fail  to  be  of  great  interest  to  all  who  felt  anxious  about  the  continuance  of  the  work 
of  exploration  in  Central  Africa.  The  line  indicated  by  Sir  Bartle  compared 
favourably  with  others  which  had  been  talked  about  and  made  use  of  during  late 
years.  At  the  Brussels  Conference,  which  met  to  consider  this  four  years  ago,  the 
route  now  suggested  was,  as  far  as  he  remembered,  not  even  thought  of,  the 
accessibility  of  the  country  from  the  south  not  then  being  known.  Still  there  were 
long  distances  to  surmount  from  the  most  advanced  bases  of  operations ;  such  as 
Shoshong,  which  was  a  long  way  from  the  Zambesi,  and  from  the  Zambesi  to  the 
Lake  region  there  was  still  a  very  considerable  interval.  But  it  must  be  observed 
there  is  a  connection  between  the  Zambesi  itself  and  Lake  Nyassa  via  the  Shir^, 
and  the  interior  was  easily  reached  by  that  route,  and  as  the  Society  were 
informed  at  the  previous  meeting,  the  space  between  Lake  Nyassa  and  the  south 
end  of  Tanganyika  was  likely  to  prove  much  more  practicable  than  had  hitherto 
been  supposed.  Therefore  whether  they  looked  to  reaching  the  Zambesi  from  the 
coast  or  from  the  interior,  they  could  not  fail  to  perceive  that  the  importance  of 
that  river  had  much  increased  of  late  years  as  a  means  of  reaching  the  interior. 
One  matter  of  some  hopefulness  was  the  fact  that  the  tsetse  fly  seemed  to  be 
gradually  receding  before  the  advance  of  civilisation.  Efforts  had  been  made  to 
construct  a  road  from  the  coast  into  the  interior,  and  the  grand  attempt  made  by 
the  King  of  the  Belgians  to  introduce  the  elephant  as  a  beast  6f  burden  should 
not  be  forgotten.  Some  attempts  had  been  made  also  to  introduce  wheeled  traffic, 
though  the  fly  had  hitherto  stood  in  the  way.  He  could  not,  however,  but  hope 
that  better  success  was  in  store  in  the  future,  since  it  appeared  that  the  tsetse 
scourge  disappeared  wherever  the  large  game  was  driven  back. 

Sir  Bartle  Fbere  said  with  regard  to  the  possibility  of  getting  across  the  fly 

belt,  the  testimony  of  the  chief  hunters  and  traders  went  to  show  that  the  tsetse 

certainly  did  to  a  great  extent  follow  the  movements  of  the  great  game ;  and  also 

that  as  the  country  became  better  known,  particular  points  were  discovered  by  the 

guides  where  even  during  the  daytime,  in  the  inmiediate  vicinity  of  the  bush  infested 

by  the  fly,  there  were  cleared  spots  where  the  fly  never  touched  a  horse,  and  that 

those  who  had  been  much  in  the  fly  districts  were  able  to  discover  routes  through 

the  infested  belts  by  which  horses  could  with  great  care  be  conveyed ;  and  of  course 

if  that  was  the  case  on  a  small  scale,  it  might  gradually  be  that  the  means  of  carrying 

animab  subject  to  be  bitten  by  the  tsetse  through  the  infested  belt  would  increase. 

Mr.  Humphery  had  told  him  that  traders  had  conveyed  a  waggon  across  the  river, 

and  it  had  been  purchased  by  a  chief  on  the  other  side,  but  unfortunately  he  was 

not  beyond  the  region  so  fatal  to  oxen.    However,  there  appeared  to  be  very  little 

doubt  that  there  was  a  region  perfectly  free  from  the  fly  at  no  great  distance  on  the 

northern  bank,  and  within  practicable  reach.     He  hoped  nothing  he  had  said  would 

be  taken  as  implying  any  wish  that  effort  should  be  slackened  in  other  directions, 

for  in  a  case  of  this  kind  it  was  only  by  attacking  the  unknown  region  from  every 

side  that  they  could  hope  for  complete  success.    One  of  the  French  missionaries, 

M.  Coillard,  who  had  long  been  resident  in  Basutoland,  being  disappointed  in  the 

effort  to  establish  a  mission  in  the  direction  of  Umzila's  country,  went  with  his 

very  intelligent  and  energetic  Scotch  wife  to  a  position  above  the  Victoria  Falls,  and 

was  now  in  hopes  of  returning  to  the  Zambesi  and  establishing  a  mission  about  80 

or  90  miles  above  the  falls.      He  was  quite  sure*  from  what  he  had  seen  of 

M.  Coillard  that,  wherever  he  placed  himself,  he  would  found  a  new  base  of 

operation  for  further  exploration  in  the  interior. 
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Brief  Account  of  Recent  Journeys  in  ihe  Interior  of  Congo. 

By  tlie  Eev.  T.  J.  Coubek. 

Map,  p.  64. 

I  HAVE  been  waiting  month  after  month,  hoping  to  have  something  of 
geographical  interest  to  commumoate  to  the  Society,  but  things  have  not 
gone  80  easily  as  I  had  anticipated.  For  a  whole  year  I  have  been  try- 
ing to  go  forward,  but  although  I  have  walked  about  1000  milca  hither 
and  thither,  and  made  five  attempts  to  pass  the  particular  bolt  of  country 
which  lies  between  St,  Salvador  and  the  ivory  districtB — the  doors  of 
which  are  kept  by  Makuta  and  Zombo— I  have  not  yet  succeeded. 

In  the  first  place,  a  week  after  our  arrival  at  St.  Salvador,  which 
we  reached  after  a  somewhat  trying  journey  from  Mussuca  on  the  Eiver 
Congo,  with  100  carriers,  the  Km  men  I  had  engaged  for  our  expedition 
ran  away  during  a  week  when  I  was  delirious  with  fever,  stolo  a  canoe 
when  they  reached  Muesuca,  and  got  down  to  Banana  ;  from  which  place 
they  refused  to  i-etum  to  work  they  are  so  entirely  unaccustomed  to. 
Then  our  donkeys  died  one  after  the  other,  until  the  whole  stud  of 
eleven  was  lost.  This  was  pixibably  the  result  of  innutritious  grasses. 
Thus  all  our  means  of  carriage  having  failed  us,  we  have  had  to  rely  on 
the  men  procurable  here— none  of  your  plucky  cosmopolitan  Wangwana 
or  Wanyamwesi  of  Eastern  Africa,  but  cowardly  and  timid  people,  who 
have  palavers  with  half  the  towns  round  about,  and  who  will  not  pro- 
ceed trnleBS  they  first  send  an  ambassador  to  ask,  "  If  you  please,  may 
the  white  man  come  to  your  town  ?  " — a  qnestion  ruinons  to  progress  in 
African  travel.  These  are  tho  kind  of  men  who  recently  deserted  ua  on 
the  road  when  wo  had  three  days'  hard  marching  before  us,  and  only 
one  boy  to  help  us  in  carrying  our  provisions,  blankets,  and  stores, 
because  they  were  afraid  to  go  to  Kinsuka  or  Congo  di  Lorabu  ;  and 
on  another  occasion,  for  similar  cowardly  reasons,  refused  to  accompany 
us  on  a  five  days'  journey  to  a  cataract  on  the  Zombo  mountains.  These 
instances  will  illustrate  the  character  of  the  people,  and  tho  hopeless- 
ueas  of  all  attempts  to  undertake  long  journeys  with  such  oarricra ;  and 
they  will  also  explain  our  having  done  so  little. 

Tho  enclosed  rough  map  will  servo  to  show  our  routes,  the  populous- 
ness  of  the  country,  and  the  furthest  points  we  have  reached  in  the 
interior : — these  being  Tungwa  of  Makuta,  Souga,  Ndinga,  Kinsuka,  and 
Mbangu  on  the  Zombo  highland.  It  will  also  (.how  tho  labyrinth  of 
rivers,  which  we  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  unravelling  to  our  satisfaction. 

It  will  seem  rather  presumptuous  on  my  part  to  challenge  the  posi- 
tions fixed  by  Lieutenant  Grandy  for  the  towns  north-east  of  St.  Salvador, 
but  both  by  latitude  observations  and  dead  reckoning,  several  times 
repeated,  I  find  them  a  long  way  ont,  and  can  only  put  the  error  down 
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to  ill-calculated  dead  reckoning  on  Grandy's  part.'  In  Grandy's  map,* 
Banza  Umputa,  via  Banxt  Tanda,  is  distant  from  St.  Salvador  (or  Congo) 
70  English  niiles  in  a  straight  line.  This  journey  we  can  do  in  eighteen 
hours  of  easy  marching,  by  G  randy's  route,  which  gives  nearly  four 
miles  an  hour,  including  alterations  of  direction,  windings  of  the  road, 
&c. — an  impossible  rate.  Moreover,  my  observations  taken  night  after 
night,  and  giving  uniformly  progressive  results,  satisfy  me  as  to  the 
true  positions  of  most  of  the  places  on  my  map.  One  or  two  of  these 
observations  (of  stars)  I  send  herewith  to  the  Society. 

I  will  now  make  a  few  remarks  about  the  river  system  of  this  region. 
The  country  abounds  with  grass  and  papyrus  marshes,  out  of  which 
issue  many  of  the  streams.  These  divide  into  two  groups : — one  running 
in  a  westerly  and  south-westerly  direction,  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and 
the  other  flowing  into  the  Congo.  The  only  one  of  the  former  which  wo 
have  anything  to  do  with  is  the  Brije  or  Ambrije,  the  Logo  being  too  far 
to  the  south  of  us,  and  the  Lilunda  not  reaching  any  of  our  lines  of 
routes.  A  considerable  number  of  streams  and  rivers,  however,  flowing 
hence,  go  to  swell  the  Congo.  The  chief  of  these  are  the  Mpozo,  a  deep 
river,  about  35  yards  wide,  running  into  the  Congo  just  below  the  Yellala 
Falls,  and  immediately  opposite  Mr.  Stanley's  present  first  camp,  Vivi ; 
the  Luvu  or  Silluv,  which  joins  the  great  river  probably  just  below  the 
Falls  of  Isangila ;  and  the  Kwilo,t  perhaps  identical  with  the  "  river  30 
yards  wide  "  of  Stanley's  map.  The  Kwilo  takes  its  rise  somewhere  east 
of  Zombo,  and  is  joined  by  the  Lukaji,  Loanza,  and  Lusilosi,  and  where  it 
passes  Ndinga,  is  a  formidable  river  30  yards  wide,  deep  and  muddy,  and 
said  to  abound  with  crocodiles.  It  is  crossed  by  well-contrived  swing 
suspension  bridges,  fastened  to  the  large  limbs  of  trees  on  either  bank. 
I  have  crossed  three  of  these  bridges  over  this  river.  The  Luvu  or 
Silluv  takes  its  rise  among  marshes  in  the  plain  west  of  the  Zombo 
plat  eau,  and  flows  past  Lembelwa  and  Banza  Tanda.  The  Mpozo  receives 
a  large  number  of  affluents,  viz.  the  Lunda  with  its  branches,  which 
rises  among  the  marshes  of  Madimba,  south-east  of  St.  Salvador,  and 
flows  north,  where  we  cross  it  on  the  Mussuca  Eoad ;  the  Lueji,  passing 
the  foot  of  the  St.  Salvador  plateau,  and  joining  the  Lunda  (both  these 
rivers  are  too  deep  for  fording,  and  are  crossed  by  swing  suspension 
bridges);  the  Ixircossa  and  the  Ngandu,  which  though  both  running 
south  where  we  cross  them,  must  also  join  the  Lunda ;  the  Lozo  and  the 
Pozo.  These  all  go  to  form  the  Mpozo,  which  is  crossed  by  canoe  in 
going  to  Pajaballa. 

Most  interesting  of  all,  however,  is  the  Brije  river,  on  account  of  its 
fine  falL  When  Grandy  was  journeying  from  Congo  to  Makuta,  he  saw, 
through  the  haze  peculiar  to  the  season  in  which  he  travelled,  some  high 
land  to  the  east  which  he  called  the  Zombo  Mountains  (Zombo  being  in 

♦  Vide  Journal  R.  G.  S.,  toI.  xlvi.  (1876),  p.  428. 
t  This  river  is  the  Quiloa  of  Lieut.  Grandy.— [Ed.] 
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the  vicinity).  We  have  often  admired  these  mouutaiiis  (for  Bucli  they 
appeared  to  be),  and  in  travelling  along  the  same  road  as  Grandy,  hut 
in  the  rainy  season,  when  the  atmosphere  Je  clearer,  we  were  favoured 
by  the  distant  view  of  a  lofty  waterfall  descending  from  the  summit  of 
the  mountain  face.  Subsetjuently  we  obtained  another  sight  of  the  fall 
from  our  house  at  St.  Salvador,  and  again  from  a  height  near  Quanza,  on 
the  road  to  Mussuca.  I  resolved  to  avail  myself  of  the  first  opportunity 
of  visiting  this  grand  geographical  featiire,  and  was  able  a  fortnight 
ago  to  carry  out  the  design.  Accompanied  by  Mx.  Hartland,  one  of  my 
colleagues,  and  taking  with  us  only  one  boy  as  a  carrier,  we  left 
Lembelwft  near  Ma'anti,  and  travelled  almost  due  east  for  a  day  and  a 
half,  passing  a  number  of  towns,  planted  on  the  BUmniits  of  steep  hills 
and  divided  from  one  another  by  naaty  swamps,  and  arriving  at  Banza 
Zulu  at  the  foot  of  the  steep  ascent.  A  difScult  hill  lay  before  us,  up 
which  wo  climbed  in  a  thick  soaking  morning  mist.  Unable  to  carry 
any  instruments,  as  we  had  but  one  boy  for  a  five  days'  journey,  I  could 
only  judge  approximately  the  height,  which  I  estimated  at  450  feet. 
Scarcely  able  to  distinguish  anything  in  the  heavy  mist  which  en- 
veloped us,  we  followed  the  jwtli  to  a  town  on  the  summit,  and 
although  the  place  was  previously  unvisited  by  a  white  man,  we  made 
free  to  enter  a  house  and  boil  water  to  make  (ea,  and  wash  our  feet, 
ae  we  were  soaked  to  the  skin  with  the  mist,  and  to  the  outermost 
garment  with  perspiration,  and  had  no  change  of  clothing.  The  town, 
Mbangu,  we  found  to  be  a  large  one,  containing  about  2000  inhabitants. 
We  were  received  with  civility,  the  place  being  the  native  town  of  Senhor 
Garcia,  Secretary  of  State  to  the  King  of  Congo.  After  the  mist  had 
cleared  away,  and  we  had  managed  to  dry  our  clothes,  we  sallied  forth 
to  see  the  fall,  but  on  this  occasion  could  not  get  nearer  than  500  yards, 
from  which  we  had  a  view  magnificent  in  the  extreme.  From  a  ravine 
near  the  summit  burst  out  a  river,  which  was  precipitated  over  a  cliff, 
with  a  grand  perjsendicular  fall  of  150  feet.  We  gave  it  the  name  of 
"  Arthiugtou  Fall,"  after  Eobert  Arthington,  Esq.,  of  Leeds,  the  munifi- 
cent patron  of  Central  African  Missions, 

The  general  effect  of  the  cataract  is  verj'  grand  and  peculiar,  the 
water  dropping  over  the  ledge,  down  the  bluff  face  of  the  rock  and  into 
the  ravine  beneath,  and  seeming,  at  the  distance  at  which  we  stood,  to  be 
without  rapid  motion — an  effect  probably  due  to  the  spray.  It  continues 
to  leap  and  tumble  for  250  feet  more  (the  whole  fall  being  (juite  400  feet) 
until  it  reaches  the  plain  below,  where,  when  we  crossed  it,  wo  found  it  to 
be  15  yards  broad,  averaging  two  to  three  feet  in  depth,  with  a  current 
of  about  eight  knots  an  hour,  taking  one  almost  off  one's  legs.  This  is 
in  the  middle  of  the  dry  teason.  Where  the  river  comes  from,  the  natives 
cannot  or  will  not  say,  but  from  its  falling  in  such  volume  from  nearly 
the  top  of  the  height,  we  may  be  sure  that  we  have  here,  not  a  moun- 
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tain,  bnt  the  eaoarpment  of  an  inland  platean.  The  river  is  the  Brije, 
and  it  falls  into  the  sea  at  Ambrissette.  Its  coarse  above  Mbangu  will 
be  an  interesting  little  problem  to  work  out  in  the  future.  On  this 
occasion,  having  no  carrier,  and  no  goods  but  what  a  handbag  would 
contain,  we  were  obliged  to  find  the  nearest  road  to  Congo,  a  fatiguing 
march  of  fifteen  hours,  which  we  did  in  two  days. 

Little  can  be  said  about  the  Madimba  country  (to  the  south  of 
St.  Salvador),  except  that  it  has  enormous  marshes,  is  more  wooded 
than  most  districts  hereabout,  and  is  thickly  populated.  We  have 
gleaned  some  information  about  the  native  towns  further  towards  the 
interior.  At  Moila,  two  days'  good  marching  from  Congo,  we  have  an 
ont-station  generally  occupied  by  Mr.  Hartland.  Further  on  is  ELinsuka, 
a  large,  central,  trading  town,  where  the  white  man  is  as  yet  by  no  means 
^welcome :  the  position  I  give  to  it  on  our  map  is  from  dead  reckoning. 
When  my  colleague  and  I  visited  it,  we  received  a  message  from  the 
chief  that  we  had  no  business  there,  that  we  must  not  pass  the  night 
in  the  town,  and  that  the  sooner  we  were  gone  the  better.  Songa  is 
a  fine  large  town,  under  the  influence  of  Bwaka-Matu  (Red  Ears), 
the  head  chief  of  Makuta.  After  a  residence  there  of  six  days,  doing 
-chiefly  medical  work,  the  chief  was  obliged  to  give  me  my  dismissal 
on  account  of  Bwaka-Matu's  objections.  Ndinga  is  a  small  town,  but 
alao  under  the  influence  of  Bwaka-Matu,  whose  peace  of  mind  we  have 
so  much  upset  lately  by  our  restless  behaviour,  that  he  wishes,  it  is 
aaid,  to  catch  and  kill  ihe.    • 

I  can  say  but  little  with  regard  to  our  present  plans.  When  I 
was  on  the  coast  a  short  time  since,  I  managed  to  obtain  seventeen 
Km  men,  whom  for  two  months  we  have  been  able  to  keep  at  St. 
Salvador,  and  who  have  once  been  to  Moila,  our  forward  station.  We 
are  obliged  to  go  very  gently  to  work  with  these  men,  for  fear  of 
their  running  away.  I  start  to-morrow  morning  in  company  with 
Mr.  Hartland  and  eight  of  our  best  men,  to  try  a  route  between  Zombo 
and  Makuta  on  the  line  of  road  to  Stanley  Pool.  I  trust  we  shall 
succeed  this  time ;  we  are  very  sanguine.  If  the  Eru  men  go,  it  will 
be  the  first  time  they  have  acted  as  carriers  into  the  interior — an 
employment  quite  out  of  their  line,  used  as  they  are  only  to  seaboard 
work.  Grandy  had  thirty  Sierra  Leone  men  (not  Kru  boys,  I  under- 
stand), not  (u  carriers^  but  as  soldiers ;  for  all  the  carrying  was  done  by 
people  of  the  coimtry.  If  we  only  had  carriers  our  difficulties  would  be 
over ;  but  I  believe  it  is  far  easier  to  go  to  Uganda  or  Ujiji  fix)m 
Bagamoyo  than  to  reach  Stanley  Pool  from  here,  being,  as  we  are, 
without  any  equivalent  for  Zanzibar  porters.  However,  we  hope  to 
succeed,  and  to-morrow  we  start. 

St.  Salyaiwb,  Ck)NGO,  18M  August,  1880. 
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SuhiequeTU  Proceedings  of  Mr,  Comber. — Mr.  Hartlaud  baa  eent  to  Lhe 
Baptist  Missionary  Society  a  report  of  tho  journey  referred  to  in  Mr. 
Comber's  concluding  paragraph,  and  which,  as  wo  briefly  mentioned 
in  gnr  last  issue,*  had  bo  unfortunate  an  ending.  Uo  writes  froui 
St.  Salvador  on  September  10th.  The  party  appears  to  have  con- 
sisted of  Messrs.  Comber  and  Hartlaud,  with  eight  Kru  boys,  Cam, 
and  the  little  Linguista,  who  accompanied  them  to  Mbangu.  After 
a  somewhat  difficult  journey  of  three  days  fiura  Ma'anti,  they  arrived 
at  Banza  Loango,  a  town  on  the  banks  of  tho  small  river  Loango, 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  of  the  interior  plateau.  Here  the  Kru 
boys,  who  had  already  shown  much  fear  of  the  people  since  starting, 
were  so  thoroughly  frightened  that,  although  the  road  was  a  difficult 
one,  seven  of  them  took  advantage  of  a  dark  night  to  run  away.  Thus 
deserted,  Messrs.  Comber  and  Ilartland  tried  to  push  on  to  Sunda,  but 
the  natives  would  not  hear  of  their  aeceuding  the  mountain  or  going 
on,  so  they  were  compelled  to  return  tti  Ma'auti.  They  were  now  much 
perplexed  to  know  what  to  do  for  the  best,  as  every  road  seemed 
oloeed  againat  them,  and  their  Kru  boys  had  run  away.  They  had, 
however,  a  second  gang  at  Congo,  who  had  been  on  a  former  occasion 
as  far  as  Moila,  and  with  these  they  determined  to  try  to  find  a  road. 
Since  they  were  last  at  Makuta — which  is  by  far  the  most  du-ect  road 
to  Stanley  Pool— Messrs.  Comber  and  Hartland  had  heard  many  con- 
flicting reports ;  the  last,  which  seemed  to  be  knoivn  all  over  the 
country,  being :  "  Bwaka-Matu  says  the  white  men  may  come  to  my 
land  and  pass  through;  they  may  sleep  one  night  in  my  town  and  go 
on ;  they  may  bring  Kru  boys  into  my  country,  and  I  will  allow  them 
to  pass,  but  they  may  not  bring  Congo  people  with  them."  They 
resolved  accordingly  to  visit  Bwaka-Matu  and  put  his  good  intentions  to 
the  test.  They  reached  safely  Tungwa,  which  Mr.  Hartland  doscril)es 
as  the  finest  and  prettiest  African  town  he  has  seen,  and  the  people 
making  no  opposition  to  their  passing,  they  were  soon  beyond  it, 
travelling  through  the  broad  farms  belonging  to  that  flourishing  place, 
on  their  way  to  Banza  Makuta.  Two  hours'  sharp  walking  brought  them 
to  a  steep  hill,  on  tho  summit  of  ivhich  was  a  fine  town.  Here  tho  people 
were  a  little  mysterious,  and  did  not  want  to  let  them  know  its  name. 
After  a  rest  they  descended  tho  hill,  and  ascending  another,  reached  a 
second  town,  where  the  people  were  rather  sullen,  and  would  not  give 
the  name  of  the  place,  but  simply  pointed  out  the  road  to  Banza.  T'he 
party  accordingly  descended,  crossed  a  stream,  and  ascending  a  steep  hill 
reached  Banza  Makuta,  The  rtception  they  received  Mr.  Hartland  says 
he  shall  uevei-  forget.  They  walked  into  the  town  and  asked  the  people 
its  name,  but  got  no  answer.  The  people  drew  back  a  little,  and  then  one 
man  called  out ;  "  Ndabonga  nkeli,  vaunda  mundeli"  ("  fetch  the  guns ; 
kill  the  white  men  ").  In  an  instant  the  people  rushed  away,  retum- 
*  Vol.  ii.  p.  7G5. 
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ing  armed  with  sticks,  huge  pieces  of  stone,  knives,  cutlasses,  and  guns, 
and  without  any  word  of  palaver,  commenced  dancing  and  leaping  round 
the  party,  and  brandishing  their  weapons  in  a  threatening  manner. 
Eventually  the  missionaries  resolved  to  attempt  flight,  and  started  off 
amid  showers  of  stones  and  blows.  All  got  hit  and  bruised,  but 
managed  to  reach  the  top  of  the  next  hill,  when  a  sudden  report  rang 
out  behind  them  above  the  uproar,  and  Mr.  Comber  fell.  Mr.  Hartland 
tried  to  assist  him  to  rise,  but  he  begged  him  to  go  on.  The  following 
is  Mr.  Hartland's  account  of  the  remainder  of  the  flight  till  they  reached 
the  friendly  town  of  Sanda : — 

*'  How  I  got  down  that  terrible  hill,  through  the  water,  and  up  the  next  hill,  I 

don't  know,  but  I  overtook  Com  just  outside  the  next  town,  and  made  him  stop  and 

walk  through  it,  for  fear  its  inhabitants  should  attack  us  if  they  saw  us  running. 

They  had  heard  tlie  shots  and  were  out  with  their  guns,  but  seemed  undecided  what 

they  ought  to  do,  and  their  indecision  saved  us.     Had  they  been  prepared  for  us, 

our  cise  would  have  been  hopeless.     As  we  left  this  town  I  heard  Mr.  Comber 

shouting  behind  me,  and  saw  him  running  towards  us.     We  waited  an  instant  until 

he  came  up,  and  then  went  full  speed  down  the  next  hill  and  up  into  another  town, 

followed  by  the  furious  Banza  Makuta  people.    Mr.  Comber  kept  up  welL    He  had 

been  shot  in  the  middle  of  the  back,  but  the  ball  had  not  entered  the  lungs,  for  he 

ex{)erienced  no  difficulty  in  breathing,  and  his  wound  did  not  bleed  very  much. 

After  we  left  the  last  town  and  got  on  the  road,  we  thought  the  people  had  given  up 

pursuit,  so  left  off  running,  and  walked  on  sharply  along  the  road  to  Tungwa ;  but, 

ou  looking  round,  soon  we  saw  three  men  following  swiftly  after  us,  armed  with 

knives,  sticks,  and  a  gun.    They  gained  on  us  rapidly,  and  we,  though  beaten  and 

wounded,  took  to  running  again.     When  we  started,  our  pursuers  set  up  a  most 

horrible,  demoniacal  yell,  redoubled  their  efforts,  and  threw  stones  after  us,  many  of 

which  whizzed  past,  but  none  hit  us.     It  was  now  a  race  for  life  along  that  weary 

road;  we  had  to  exert  ourselves  to  our  utmost,  and  throw  away  everything  we 

were  carrying.     On  we  dashed,  and  on  came  the  bloodthirsty  savages  behind  us ; 

ODce  they  came  within  shot  and  fired,  but  without  harming  us.     So  we  continued 

running  and  being  run  after  for  five  miles,  until  we  drew  near  to  Tungwa,  by  which 

time  our  pursuers  had  grown  tired  and  given  up  the  chase.     We  walked  hurriedly 

through  Tungwa  without  allowing  the  people  to  know  what  had  happened,  crossed 

the  river,  and  were  out  on  the  road  again.     The  shades  of  night  were  now  falling, 

and  we  pressed  on  at  our  utmost  speed,  fearing  still  that  the  people  were  not  far 

behind.     By  dark  we  reached  the  town  where  we  had  left  our  Moila  man.    With 

his  aid  we  continued  our  journey  in  the  darkness,  often  tripping  and  stumbling,  but 

still  continuing  our  course,  for  life  depended  on  our  putting  a  long  distance  between 

ourselves  and  Banza  Makuta,  and  outrunning  the  news  in  this  still  unfriendly 

country.    At  nine  o*clock  we  reached  Kola,  the  town  where  we  had  slept  the 

previous  night     Here  we  rested  until  past  twelve,  and  then — fearing  pursuit,  and, 

perhaps,  too,  treachery  from  the  people — we  started  again.    The  night  was  pitchy 

black — no  moon  or  stars.     We  could  only  feel  our  road,  and  often  had  to  hold  each 

other's  walking-poles  in  order  to  keep  together.     So  we  walked  on  until  three 

o'clock,  passing  through  several  towns  on  tiptoe  for  fear  of  waking  the  people ;  but 

at  last  we  came  to  a  large  town,  where  our  guide  lost  the  way.    There  was  a  river 

before  us  which  could  only  be  crossed  by  a  bridge,  and  that  bridge  we  could  not  find 

in  the  darkness,  so,  after  an  hour's  fruitless  search,  we  lay  ourselves  down  in  the 

road  to  wait  for  the  day — two  weary  hours,  during  which  the  others  slept,  whilst  I, 
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after  in  vain  trying  lo  find  another  way  over  the  river,  Bat  and  watched.  When  the 
long-wished-for  dawn  broke  we  went  back  into  the  town,  and  found  the  road.  We 
■were  oil  desperately  tired,  and  Mr.  Comber  was  getting  faint  with  his  wound; 
but  we  pressed  on  until  we  had  crossed  the  Kwilo,  passed  Banza  Mputa,  and  reached 
a  friendly  town  two  hours  beyood.  Here  Mr.  Comber  was  qnita  '  done  np,'  and  ihe 
small  flask  of  brandy — the  only  thing  wo  managed  to  «ave — failed.  We  sat  in  this 
town  about  an  hour,  and  ate  a  little  rice.  Mr.  Coraber  revived  a  little,  and  we 
started  asftin.  Fortunately,  we  were  able  to  get  a  few  men,  and  I  made  up  a 
bamroock  with  a  blanket,  no  that  we  got  on  an  far  as  Sanda  by  the  middle  of  tha 
afternoon,  Mr.  Comber  in  the  hammock,  Cam  and  I  walking.  At  Snnda  we  were 
among  friends — warm  friends  too — and  their  ex  press  ions  of  indignation  and  kindiy 
Bympathy  almost  brought  tears  into  our  eyes.  Everything  we  wanted  thoy  got  for 
us,  and  we  laid  down  to  sleep  with  a  feeling  of  comparative  safety,  knowing  ihal 
if  we  were  followed  our  friends  would  have  protected  us  at  the  risk  of  their  own 

Having  ascertained  at  Sanda  what  injuries  the  party  had  received 
— Mr.  Comber  waa  the  only  person  Heriously  hurt — they  procured  fresh 
oairiors  for  the  hammock  and  a  large  escort,  and  in  two  days  arrived  at 
■Congo,  having  travelled  about  80  miles  in  three  days.  On  the  evening 
of  their  arrival,  Mr.  Crudgington  extracted  the  bullet — described  aa  "  a 
square  piece  of  ironstone" — and  at  the  conclusion  of  his  letter  Mr. 
Hartland  reports  that  Mr,  Comber  was  doing  very  well. 
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Jfolea  of  a  Journeiffrom  Lagoa  up  the  River  Niger  to  Bida,  the  Capital   ' 

o/Nupe  and  Ilhrin  in  the  Yoruba  Country,  1879-80. 

By  the  Bev.  John  Milum. 

-On  August  14th,  1879,  I  left  Lagos  in  one  of  the  branch  Bteamers 
belonging  to  the  Mail  Company  en  route  for  Bonny,  from  which  placa 
I  transhipped  for  the  rivor  Niger. 

At  Altassa,  on  the  2nd  of  October,  I  embarked  on  a  trading  steamer  of  ' 
the  United  African  Company,  and  began  my  journey  up  the  river.  V 
passed  quickly  through  Louis  Creek,  and  arrived  at  Darrall  Island,  where 
the  Niger  proper  begins,  and  the  mangrove  swamps  end.  The  banks  are 
here  thickly  strewn  with  trees  of  large  growth  and  beautiful  foliage ; 
very  noticeable  are  the  bomban,  oak,  oil-palm,  and  cork-wood  trees,  and 
hero  and  there  are  extensive  plantain  farms,  the  fruit  of  which  eeeme  to 
be  the  staple  food  of  the  natives.  Small  villages  appear,  the  houses  of 
which  are  built  of  mud  and  covered  with  grass,  and  as  the  river  is  bow 
in  flood  the  water  surrounds  them,  and  in  some  instances  covered  them 
entirely.  In  most  of  the  villages  there  are  curious  thatched  houses 
raised  upon  tall  sticks,  in  which  the  native  fisherman  stands  in  the  wet 
season,  and  plies  his  art  with  a  common  native  basket  attached  to  a  cord. 

Between  the  villages  of  Anjiama  and  Otua,  a  whole  bend  is  left  out 
in  the  Admiralty  Chart. 
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After  passing  the  Wari  branch,  the  river  spreads  out  to  over  a  mile 
in  breadth,  and  forms  a  splendid  sheet  of  water.  Beyond  the  village  of 
Utchi  the  scenery  alters ;  the  banks  are  not  so  densely  wooded^  and  the 
river  has  flooded  large  tracts  of  country,  covering  what  are  in  the  dry 
season  large  islands.  Great  numbers  of  white  cranes,  flsh-eagles,  divers, 
and  kingfishers  now  appear.  For  the  purposes  of  irrigation  the  natives 
have  cut  small  gutters  from  the  overflowing  banks  into  their  farms, 
which  are  many  feet  above  the  river  in  the  dry  season.  From  the  town 
■of  Alenso  may  be  seen  the  first  high  ground  after  leaving  the  coast,  a 
range  of  hills  running  north-west  and  south-east. 

Onitsha,  a  large  trading  town  situated  on  the  eastern  bank,  has  given 
trouble  to  the  European  traders  for  many  years,  but  has  been  recently 
bombarded,  and  the  ringleaders  punished.  On  the  opposite  bank,  a  few 
few  miles  further  up,  is  the  town  of  Asaba,  beautifully  situated  on  the 
slope  of  a  hill ;  it  is  reputed  to  be  the  healthiest  spot  in  the  lower  river, 
and  has  been  used  by  traders  as  a  sanatorium.  The  river  here  presents  a 
beautiful  appearance,  winding  away  between  banks  well  wooded  with 
fbie  trees,  but  not  so  thickly  grown  as  to  hide  the  well-cultivated  farms 
-between,  and  far  away  on  the  distant  horizon  is  a  splended  range  of 
liillsy  apparently  wooded  to  the  top.  At  the  town  of  Abokein,  where  the 
Igarra  country  begins,  the  river  stretches  out  in  long  perspective,  with 
the  banks  on  either  side  forming  alternately  bays  and  headlands,  whilst 
tulip  trees  in  flower  make  the  banks  glorious.  At  the  town  of  Idda,  on 
the  eastern  bank,  remarkably  situated  on  the  top  of  red  ironstone  cliffs, 
rising  perpendicularly  180  feet  from  the  water's  edge,  the  view  is  again 
enchanting ;  the  cliffs,  the  wooded  slopes  of  the  hills,  the  conical-roofed 
houses  of  the  town,  a  branch  of  the  river  winding  away  to  the  east,  and 
the  broad  river  stretching  out  majestically  towards  the  mountain  ranges, 
forms  a  sight  not  easily  forgotten..  The  course  of  the  river  is  now 
between  steep  rugged  hills,  rising  so  high  as  to  deserve  the  appellation 
of  mountains,  which  sometimes  so  enclose  the  river  as  to  give  it  the 
appearance  of  a  lake,  alternating  with  verdant  slopes  well  cultivated 
with  maize  and  guinea-corn.  The  range  of  hills  on  the  west  finds  its 
highest  point  in  Mount  Oril,  1400  feet  high,  at  the  base  of  which  we 
passed,  but  could  not  see  its  summit  as  it  wal^  covered  with  clouds.  The 
bills  on  the  east  terminate  in  well-cultivated  slopes,  and  at  the  conflu- 
ence bend  away  up  the  Binue,  and  again  crop  up  on  the  Niger  bank. 
On  both  banks  are  small  villages  picturesquely  situated,  surrounded 
with  farms,  and  here  and  there  gigantic  granite  boulders,  till  arriving 
at  Lukoja,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Niger  and  Binue,  which  town  is  situ- 
ated on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  surrounded  by  a  series  of  other  flat-topped 
hills,  so  high  and  steep  as  to  shut  out  the  horizon  from  view.  Soon 
after  leaving  the  confluence  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  river 
banks  is  low,  but  the  range  of  hills  continues  on  either  side  in  the 
distance  till  nearing  Egga,  when  they  again  close  in  on  the  east,  and 
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terminato  in  Kippo-hill,  oppoeito  to  and  about  five  miles  from  Egga. 
The  town  of  Egga  ia  situated  upon  three  very  low-lying  islands,  at  the 
westem  bend  of  the  river;  it  is  dirty,  ill-ventilated,  and  thickly 
populated,  but  well  situated  for  trading  purposes.  We  arrived  in  Egga 
on  the  8th  October,  the  steamer  having,  therefore,  accomplished  the 
journey  in  seven  days,  steaming  only  by  daylight  and  anchoring  at 
night. 

On  October  14th  I  started  in  a  canoe  for  Wanagi,  en  route  for  Bida,  the 
capital  of  Nupo.    Our  passage  was  over  what  is,  in  the  dry  season,  farm 
land  and  prairie,  but  is  now  covered  with  many  feet  of  water  from  the 
flooding  of  the  Biver  Baku,  which  flows  in  a  general  south-easterly 
direction  into  the  River  Niger.     When  this  great  overflow  subsides 
great  numbers  of  fish  are  left  behind,  to  catch  which  the  natives  set 
the   grass  on   fire.     Wanagi  is  a  town  of  some  importance,  situated 
on  the  sloi)o  of  a  hill  about  450  feet  above  sea  level.     Our  journey 
from  this  ])lace  to  the  town  of  Bida,  a  distance  of  about  eight  miles  in  a 
westerly  direction,  was  through  well-cultivated  land,  with  table-mountains 
and  sloping  hills  on  either  side.     The  town  of  Bida,  with  a  population  of 
nearly  100,000,  450  feet  above  sea-level,  is  surrounded  with  a  wall, 
square  in  shape,  with  a  deep  trench,  the  height  of  the  wall  from  bottom 
of  the  trench  being  about  20  feet,  entrance  and  exit  being  made  through 
gates  connected  with  all  the  principal  roads.     Flowing  through  the 
midst  of  the  town  is  the  river  Lauja,  a  considerable  stream  during  flood. 
The  town  is  laid  out  in  large  square  compounds,  the  walls  of  which  are 
sometimes   20   feet  high,   and  built  of  sun-dried  bricks.      The  round 
houses,  called  katambas,  are  built  of  clay,  and  the  conical  roofs  are  made 
of  grass.     The  entrance  to  one  of  these  compounds  is  very  intricate,  one 
having  to  pass  through  several  of  these  katambas  with  a  doorway  on 
either  side  leading  into  a  courtyard,  where  the  dwelling-houses  are  con- 
tained.    These  round  houses,  standing  out  from  the  square  compounds, 
give  them  much  the  appearance  of  ancient  castles.      The  streets  are 
gonenilly  broad  and  clean,  with  here  and  there  fine  squares^  in  the  middle 
of  which  are  mosques  surrounded  with  fine  banyan  trees,  and  in  the 
town  are  sovoi'al  large  markets  where  fresh  meat,  milk,  vegetables,  and 
articles  in  general  use,  from  country  cloths  to  native  sandals,  may  be 
lH)ught  at  a  moderate  price.     The  people  are  industrious,  smelting  their 
own  iron,  and  working  it  up  into  articles  of  general  utility ;  they  grow 
and  aird  their  own  cotton,  weaving  it  into  cloths  of  various  patterns, 
and  they  have  extensive  dyeing  establishments.     Some  are  employed  in 
molting  glass  and  shaping  it  into  ornaments  for  the  arms,  or  in  working 
brass,  copper,  and  leather  into  ornamental  and  useful  articles.    There  are 
also  great  numlwrs  of  barbers,  who  sit  in  their  shops,  and  will  shave  a 
man's  head  or  face  and  cut  his  nails  for  the  consideration  of  a  few  cowries. 
Education  is  very  generally  enforced,  for  nearly  every  boy  can  read  and 
write  Arabic,  having  been  taught  in  one  of  the  numerous  schools  of  the 
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town.  There  are  regular  oonrts  of  justice,  presided  over  by  judges  properly 
appointed,  who,  as  well  as  I  could  observe,  administered  the  law 
righteously,  in  keeping  with  the  statutes  and  precepts  of  the  Koran, 
Mohammedanism  being  the  national  religion.  Theft,  however,  is  pun- 
ished with  severity.  For  light  crimes  a  hand  is  cut  off ;  another  mode 
is  to  sell  the  culprit  into  slavery ;  but  the  most  severe  form  is  to  behead 
the  thief,  and  stick  his  head  on  a  pole  in  the  market-place,  as  a  warning 
to  others. 

King  Omuru,  the  Emir  of  Nup^,  is  a  pleasant-looking  man,  about 
55  years  of  age,  somewhat  stout,  moderately  tall,  very  intelligent, 
and  of  an  inquiring  turn  of  mind.  He  will  sit  for  hours  listen- 
ing to  information  concerning  the  wonders  of  European  civilisation. 
I  learnt  that  he  is  not  a  blood-relation  of  his  predecessor,  King 
Ifassaba,  but  was  formerly  his  chief  war-captain.  The  circumstances 
which  led  to  his  accession,  instead  of  Massaba's  children,  are  somewhat 
romantic.  Massaba  had  sent  Omuru  to  Kano  to  settle  some  troubles; 
during  his  absence  a  chief  of  Kambari  rebelled,  and  drove  Massaba 
and  his  people  from  the  town  of  Babba,  the  old  capital  of  Nup^,  in 
which  place  the  old  kings  are  buried.  The  king  fled  for  protection  to 
lUorin.  Omuru  found  the  country,  therefore,  in  a  very  unsettled  state 
when  he  returned  from  his  expedition  to  Kano,  and  immediately  sum- 
moning his  warriors,  attacked  the  rebel  chief,  drove  him  to  the  banks  of 
the  Baku,  near  Wanagu,  where,  rather  than  perish  by  Omuru's  sword,  he 
leaped  into  the  river  and  was  drowned.  Order  and  peace  being  restored, 
Omuru  invited  Massaba  to  resume  his  throne.  The  king  was  so  grateful 
for  the  service  thus  rendered,  that  he  commanded  that  Omuru  should 
succeed  him  without  molestation  from  his  sons.  On  assuming  the  title, 
he  established  the  present  capital  of  Nupe,  and  called  it  Bida,  which 
means  in  the  language,  "  Follow  me."  He  appears  to  rule  his  people 
^th  firmness  and  wisdom,  and  to  the  extreme  borders  of  his  kingdom 
his  power  is  respected,  and  there  is  safety  for  the  stranger.  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  witnessing  the  popularity  of  Omuru  when,  on  a  Friday^ 
lie  invited  me  to  accompany  him  to  the  mosque.  He  appeared  gorgeously 
dressed,  riding  a  beautiful  horse,  a  present  from  the  King  of  Houssa, 
an  umbrella  being  held  over  his  head  as  he  rode,  attended  by  about 
one  hundred  horsemen,  his  body-guard  and  chiefs,  all  gaily  dressed.  In 
front  of  the  king's  horse  a  man  walked,  throwing  cowries  to  the  crowd, 
for  which  they  scrambled.  The  populace  crowded  the  thoroughfares,  got 
upon  walls,  and  occupied  every  available  space,  and  on  the  approach  of 
the  king  prostrated  themselves  in  the  dust  and  shouted  ''Baba  !  Baba  !  " 
(Father !)  The  greatest  enthusiasm  was  shown  both  on  going  to  and 
returning  from  the  mosque.  As  the  king's  stranger,  the  place  of  honour 
was  allotted  to  me ;  I  rode  next  to  the  king.  After  prayers  in  the 
mosque,  the  king  met  his  chiefs  in  a  house  close  by,  ate  kola-nuts  with 
them,  and  introduced  me  to  the  company.    In  short,  the  greatest  loyalty 
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.  and  cnthuHiaBin  were  manifested  by  all,  and  I  confeee  I  'was  myself 
imprcBEed  by  Lib  kingly  bearing  and  friendly  manner. 

On  October  25tb  I  left  Bida  for  Illorin,  in  the  Yoniba  conntry.  Our 
journey  was  south-westerly,  through  a  charming  tract  of  countrj',  undu- 
lating in  character  and  aomotimeB  closed  in  with  hilU,  ranging,  I  esti- 
mated, from  500  t'>  1000  feot  in  height.  There  were  extensive  farms  of 
cotton,  maize,  gTiinea-com,  and  garo,  and  in  the  marshy  ground  near 
Dobomba  there  were  large  rice-fields.  Partridges,  guinea-fowl,  and 
crown-birds  are  plentiful  throughout  this  region. 

Dokomba,  situnted  on  the  river  Lavon  or  Kaduna — the  former  being 
the  Tapa,  and  the  latter  the  Honasa  name^about  18  miles  from  Bida,  is- 
a  very  dirty  and  over-crowded  town,  containing  a  population  of  about 
6000. 

From  Dokomba,  we  descended  the  Eiver  Kaduna,  in  native  canoes, 
furnished  by  order  of  King  Omuru.  At  the  canoe-village  of  Dokomba 
the  river  flows  south-westerly,  and  is  about  100  yards  broad,  and  gene- 
rally widening  to  a  quarter  of  a  mile  till  reaching  Muraji,  where  it 
enters  the  Niger.  The  river  flows  through  the  ancient  territory  of  the 
Tapas,  the  ruins  of  whose  towns  may  be  seen  upon  its  beautiful  banks. 
The  sand-banks  abound  in  pelican,  crown-birds,  duck,  plover,  and  other 
birds  of  beautiful  plumage.  The  stream  is  navigable  for  steamers  of 
light  draught  to  the  town  of  Dokomba.  The  journey  from  Dokomba  to 
Muraji  was  accomplished  in  eight  hours  and  a  half,  and  may  be  reckoned 
at  30  miles. 

Muraji  is  a  closely-packed  town  situated  on  three  low-lying  islands, 
containing  a  population  of  about  4000.  The  chief  of  the  town  is  called 
the  Euta,  and  has  been  recently  punished  by  Omuru  for  his  ill-treatment 
of  a  European  trader  belonging  to  the  European  factory,  which  has  been 
since  deserted  on  this  account,  'With  native  mats,  bamboo  poles,  and 
canoe  paddles,  we  erected  a  temporary  tent,  under  which  I  passed  jwrt 
of  the  night.  It  being  moonlight,  there  was  not  much  sleeping  with 
the  inhabitants,  but  the  night  was  passed  by  them  in  playing,  singing, 
and  dancing.  The  Kuta  seemed  to  be  having  a  specially  grand  time, 
and,  as  I  could  not  sleep,  I  walked  to  his  compound  to  see  and  hear  all  I 
could.  To  my  surprise,  I  found  it  was  the  Euta's  fashion  of  holding  a 
levfe.  Drummers  and  performers  upon  bones  were  gathered  round  in  a 
circle  playing  native  tunes,  to  which  the  honoured  guests  danced.  The 
master  of  ceremonies  stood  in  the  midst,  and  as  each  one  was  introduced 
spote  in  his  praise,  and  dilated  upon  bis  great  deeds,  after  which  an 
extemporised  song  was  struck  up  in  his  honour,  to  which  he  danced, 
prostrated  before  the  chief,  and  retired.  A  man  newly  appointed  as 
chief  was  introduced,  and  was  reminded  of  his  duty  to  the  people,  and 
warned  to  deal  righteously  with  his  subjects.  The  Euta  and  his  sons 
danced,  striking  out  with  hands  and  legs  most  i-igorously,  and  evidently 
enjoyed  the  excitement.     Something  was  said  in  my  praise,  and  the 
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Kata  presented  me  with  six  pots  of  shea-butter  as  I  had  honoured  him 
with  my  presence,  and  had  witnessed  his  dancing. 

Early  next  morning  we  exerted  ourselves  to  obtain  a  canoe  and  men 
to  take  us  the  remainder  of  our  journey,  but  did  not  succeed  in  starting 
till  8 .  30  a.m«  Our  general  course  was  north-west  by  the  inner  channel  of 
the  rlTer  Niger,  here  called  by  the  Yoruba  name  Oya.  The  canoe- men, 
to  keep  out  of  the  current,  passed  through  the  long  grass  covering  the 
level  plains  now  flooded  with  water,  and  only  occasionally  striking  the 
river  proper.  The  journey  was  an  excessively  trying  one,  arising  from 
the  constrained  position  that  one  is  obliged  to  keep  in  a  canoe,  and  from 
mosquitoes,  sand-flies,  bad  food,  the  delays  caused  by  the  men  stopping 
at  every  village  and  trying  to  pillage,  and  by  losing  our  way  and 
sticking  fast  in  large  rice-fields ;  but  at  midnight  of  the  fourth  day  we 
arrived  at  Shonga-wharf,  where  we  were  well  received  by  the  agent  of 
the  United  African  Company,  and  entertained  at  their  factory. 

From  Muraji  we  passed  the  following  villages,  at  short  distances- 
from  each  other,  viz. : — Ajuka,  Lanifa,  Adafo,  Esunlatchi,  Gogah,  Latchi,. 
Dokko,  Woiski,  Kasoji,  Euson,  Konji,  Pashea,  Ipaji,  Bonfofo,  and  Shonga- 
wharf. 

Shonga  is  situated  upon  the  lowermost  branch  of  the  river  Niger, 
almost  due  south  from  Babba,  but  is  not  marked  upon  charts  or  maps. 
There  are  two  distinct  towns,  one  to  the  east  near  the  river,  known  as 
Shonga-wharf,  where  all  the  trading  factories  are  situated,  and  tmder  the 
absolute  control  of  the  Emir  of  Nup^,  who  collects  all  customs  from  the 
place.  The  town  of  Shonga,  about  half  a  mile  west  of  Shonga-wharf,  is 
walled  and  ditched,  with  a  population  of  about  5000,  and  has  a  king 
whose  name  is  Aliyu,  who  rules  with  limited  power,  being  tributary  to 
the  Emir  of  Nup^.  Bising  behind  Shonga-wharf  are  two  hills,  measur- 
ing 450  feet  above  sea-level.  To  the  west  of  the  town,  a  range  of  hills 
strikes  southerly.  As  none  of  these  hills  are  marked  on  the  chart,  I 
have  taken  the  liberty  of  naming  the  most  easterly  '*  Gregory's  "  Mount ;. 
the  next  "  Kilner's "  Mount ;  and  the  range  to  the  west  of  the  town, 
''Punshon's"  Mount.  The  town  is  450  feet  above  sea-level,  and  is 
situated  upon  the  slope  of  a  hill,  the  highest  point  of  which  is  650  feet 
above  sea-level.  These  hills  overlook  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Niger, 
now  appearing  green  with  the  rice-fields  laid  out  in  plots,  marked  off  by 
streams  of  water  trickling  between  like  silver  threads. 

From  Shonga  these  are  the  following  chief  roads,  viz. : — To  Hlorin, 
in  a  general  south-westerly  direction,  about  118  miles;  to  Lafiaji,  in  a 
southerly  direction,  two  days'  journey;  and  to  Eabba,  in  a  westerly 
direction,  taking  ferry  at  Kusaji. 

On  November  5th,  we  left  Shonga  for  lUorin.  We  passed  out  of  the 
lUorin  gate  and  over  Shonga  Hill,  which  makes  a  rapid  descent  after 
reaching  650  feet  above  sea-level,  when  again  we  ascended  to  the  height 
of  650  feet,  at  a  distance  of  about  10  miles  from  Shonga,  where  is 
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situated  a  Bmall  town,  surrounded  with  a  wall  now  sadly  out  of  repair,  i 
named  Idumaji,  From  this  pluce'  a  gradual  descent  is  made  till  reaching  ^ 
the  river  Bandana,  16  miles  from  Idumaji,  flowing  south-easterly  iit  the  ■ 
ford,  and  being  2  feet  deep  by  20  feet  broad.  From  this  valley  a  gradual ' 
ascent  is  made  till  the  aneroid  indicatefl  1000  feet  above  sea-level.  A . 
descent  is  then  made  to  the  river  Epwa,  2  feet  deep  and  10  feet  broad, 
about  four  miles  from  Bandana.  From  this  valley  a  gradual  ascent  i», 
made  till  reaching  the  town  of  Share,  sometimes  called  Sharegi  or' 
Sariki,  10  miles  from  the  river  Epwa.  Besides  the  above,  we  crossed 
several  streams  flowing  south-easterly,  dried  up  part  of  the  year,  but  of] 
considerable  depth  in  the  rainy  season.  We  paasod  through  numerotu. 
farms,  cultivated  with  guineu-com  and  garo,  Tho  shea-butter  and 
locust  trees  grfrw  in  abundance  by  the  wayside.  The  rocks  generally 
are  of  ironstone,  and  occasionally  granite  shows  up  to  tho  surfaoa. 
The  path  in  some  places  is  so  thickly  strewn  with  mica,  small  pieces  of 
quartz,  and  rounded  pebbles,  that  the  horse  was  much  distressed  ili 
walking  over  it. 

Share  is  a  walled  town  beautifully  situated  at  from  1000  to  1100  feet., 
above  aea-level.  From  the  north-west  round  to  the  east  of  the  town  ib 
a  range  of  flat-topped  ironstone  hills,  about  300  feet  high,  up  the  slopes 
of  which  the  town  is  creeping.  Away  on  the  distant  south-eastera 
horizon  blue  mountain  ranges  stretch  out  for  miles,  whilst  the  rich  level 
ground  between  is  green  with  guinea-corn  or  tall  graea,  tho  whole  mak- 
ing up  a  view  of  the  grandest  description.  We  found  an  invigorating 
and  refreshing  breeze  blowing  over  the  town,  whilst  from  the  hill  Oke- 
awon,  rising  out  of  a  limestone  bed,  enclosed  with  a  largo  plantation  of 
trees,  and  made  sacred  as  a  fetish  grove,  flowing  easterly  through  the 
midst  of  tho  town,  is  the  river  Shawsay,  which  supplies  the  inhabitants 
with  an  abundance  of  pure  water  for  drinking  and  domestic  purposes.  This 
river,  I  was  told  by  the  inhabitants,  flows  into  tho  river  Oye,  which  in 
its  turn  empties  itself  into  the  Oya  (Niger),  and  from  the  height  of  the 
banks  must  be  ten  to  twelve  feet  deep  in  the  rising  season,  and 
swift  that  it  can  only  be  passed  by  the  native  bridges  thrown  over  some 
very  narrow  parts  where  the  river  has  worn  the  rocks  into  a  deep  chaanj. 
The  physical  peculiarities  of  this  town  mark  it  out  aa  a  healthy  spot 
and  I  imagine  Europeans  might  reside  here  with  little  or  no  danger  ta' 
health. 

Its  political  relations  are  peculiar,  it  being  tho  border  town  of  the 
Nupe  and  Toniba  kingdoms,  and  regarded  by  both  as  nentral  ground, 
although  aa  a  matter  of  right  it  is  claimed  by  the  Emir  of  Xupe,  who 
has  a  consul  living  in  the  toivn  named  Galajema.  There  is  a  chief  called 
by  the  people  king,  but  I  suspect  his  power  is  extremely  limited,  pro- 
bably less  than  that  of  the  rich  prime  minister,  Adek-eye,  and  as 
nothing  can  be  done  without  consulting  tho  king,  the  consul,  and  the 
prime  minister,  who  in  their  turn  will  do  nothing  of  importance  without 
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oonsnltmg  the  inhabitants,  it  becomes  ^a  slow  and  costly  proceeding  to 
obtain  one's  wishes,  and  requires  some  skill  to  prevent  jealousy. 

From  the  hills  may  be  seen  the  Nup6  portion  of  the  town,  with  the 
round  katambas  well  marked  and  separate  from  the  Yoruba  portion,  which 
has  its  characteristic  compounds,  the  latter  portion  being  by  far  the  larger. 
I  estimate  the  population  at  from  25,000  to  30,000,  one-third  only  being 
Nupe.  The  religion  of  the  town  is  that  represented  by  the  two  tribes, 
the  Nup^  affecting  Mohammedanism,  but  mixing  with  it  superstitions 
and  heathenish  rites ;  whilst  the  Yoruba  pays  homage  to  the  numerous 
gods  of  his  nation. 

From  Share  important  roads  lead  to  the  following  places,  viz. : — To 
Odi  in  a  south-easterly  direction ;  to  Illorin  in  a  south-westerly  direction ; 
to  Lafiaji  in  an  easterly  direction ;  to  Baraba  (Barga)  in  a  westerly  direc- 
tion ;  and  to  Shonga  in  a  north-easterly  direction. 

After  leaving  Shar^  the  road  becomes  very  undulating  and  rough, 
unavailable  for  wheeled  traffic,  and  difficult  even  for  horses.  We  crossed 
several  small  streams,  all  flowing  south-easterly,  and  I  was  informed 
that  they  emptied  themselves  into  the  river  Oye,  not  marked  upon  the 
chart.  The  principal  of  these  are  as  follows,  with  their  distances  as 
nearly  as  I  could  judge : — Kaja,  one  mile  from  Share ;  Abba,  two  miles 
further  on.  The  ascent  from  this  stream  over  the  granite  rocks  of 
Abbageaji  hill  is  troublesome.  Obere,  three  miles ;  Olushi,  three  miles ; 
Ahau,  three  miles ;  Lokotododo,  three  miles ;  Ologoji,  four  miles,  with  a 
village  of  the  same  name ;  Bodde,  five  miles,  with  a  small  market  on  its 
banks.  After  leaving  this  stream  the  ascent  is  difficult  over  the  Ode 
Bodd6  Hill,  as  huge  pieces  of  granite  rock  stand  out  from  the  surface, 
worn  quite  smooth  by  exposure.  About  six  miles  from  Bodde  is  situated 
the  town  of  Akpado,  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  about  1400  feet  above  sea-level, 
the  road  winding  around  its  baae  measuring  1100  feet  above  sea-level. 
At  this  place  the  numerous  dtravans  rest  for  refreshment,  the  people  of 
the  market  finding  a  ready  sale  for  country  soup,  boiled  yams,  and  fruits. 
From  Akpado  the  principal  roads  are  the  following,  viz. : — To  Shonga 
in  a  north-easterly  direction ;  to  Illorin  in  a  south-westerly  direction ; 
and  to  Ireehi  in  an  easterly  direction. 

The  next  place  of  importance  is  Iporin  or  Sansani,  marked  on  the 
chart  Epani,  about  six  miles  from  Akpado.  The  town,  1000  feet  above 
sea-level,  with  a  population  of  about  3000,  is  beautifully  situated  on  the 
slope  of  a  hill  named  Oke  Popo,  to  the  west  of  which  is  another  hill 
named  Apaykun.  At  the  base  of  the  hill,  flowing  roupd  the  town  with  an 
easterly  course,  is  a  small  stream  named  Iporin.  I  was  told  by  a  native 
that  it  flows  into  the  Popo,  which  empties  itself  into  the  Kanja,  which 
in  its  torn  flows  into  the  Oye ;  the  latter  river  flowing  roimd  the  baae 
of  Mount  Papala  about  10  miles  to  the  east  of  the  town  of  Iporin.  I 
learn  from  the  natives  that  the  river  Oye  is  a  large  river,  and  judge 
that  it  must  be  so  from  the  number  of  streams  said  to  flow  into  it,  and 
No.  I.— Jan.  1881.]  d 
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that  it  takes  its  rise  in  Uonnt  Kolli  in  the  Efibn  country,  and  taking  a 
general  north- westerly  course  empties  itself  into  the  river  Kiger,  a, 
short  distance  to  the  west  of  Shon^^a.  At  niglit  and  (tarly  morning  the 
thermometer  went  down  to  68"  F.  inside  the  honse. 

The  following  principal  roads  strike  off  from  (he  town,  vis, : — To 
Siionga,  north-east ;  to  lllorin,  soutli-west ;  to  Abayiji,  east. 

From  Iporin  tlio  road  becomes  escessifely  rough,  being  in  some 
places  over  largo  blocks  of  granite  so  steep  and  smooth  as  to  make  it 
dangerous,  and  in  other  places  the  stones  washed  down  from  the  hills 
caused  the  horse  to  limp  along  cautioUKly.  Huge  granite  boulders 
stand  out  on  either  hand,  and  there  were  the  usual  farms  of  guinea-corn 
and  garo,  and  the  shea-hutter  and  locust-trees ;  the  notes  of  the  par- 
tridge, guinea-fowl,  and  other  birds  were  frequently  heard. 

After  crossing  the  river  Iporin,  wo  passed  Oke  Obha,  a  small  farm- 
village  about  four  miles  distant.  About  eight  miles  from  this  plaoe  is 
the  river  Oshin,  flowing  south-easterly,  30  yards  broad  and  three  feet 
deep.  On  the  southern  bank  is  situated  the  lown  of  Oshin,  with  a 
population  of  about  1000,  Six  miles  farther  on,  on  the  top  of  a  hill 
1200  feet  above  aea-lovel,  is  situated  the  large  farm-village  of  Okeoye, 
containing  a  population  of  about  1000.  In  a  valley  six  miles  distant  is 
the  river  Ori.  Six  miles  nearer  lllorin  is  the  farm  village  Oke  Oshi, 
with  a  population  of  about  500,  situated  on  the  top  of  a  hill  J450  feet 
above  sea^Ievel.  From  Oke  Oshi  to  the  river  Onya,  about  30  yards  broad 
and  two  feet  deep,  the  distance  is  five  miles.  The  country  is  now  very 
undulating  till  the  village  of  Pulanji  is  reached,  four  miles  from  the  river 
Onya,  on  the  top  of  the  hill  Obanikinsuwi,  from  the  summit  of  which  a 
good  view  may  bo  obtained  of  lllorin.  A  prominent  object  to  the 
north-west  of  the  town  of  lllorin  is  Mount  Sob^,  a  bare,  black  granite 
rook,  marked  on  the  chart  as  being  250  feet  high.  One  ia  also  struck 
■with  the  wonderful  bareness  of  the  country  all  round  the  town  for  miles, 
there  being  scarcely  a  single  tree  to  bo  seen.  Passing  down  the  hill- 
side, our  course  lies  through  a  swamp.  Three  miles  from  Pulaugi,  flow- 
ing north-west  at  the  ford,  30  yards  broad  and  three  feet  deep,  is  the 
river  Aza,  said  to  take  its  rise  iu  the  village  of  Eraza,  30  loilea  to  the 
south  of  lllorin.  From  this  river  a  gradual  ascent  is  made  for  about 
half  a  mile,  when  the  gate  of  the  town  of  lllorin  may  be  entered. 

The  whole  distance  from  Shonga  to  lllorin  I  estimate  at  a  little  more 
than  118  miles,  which  took  us  nearly  four  days  to  aot^omplish.  lllorin 
is  one  of  the  largest  towns  in  the  Yoruba  country,  the  chief  town  of  the 
northern  portion  formerly  wrested  from  the  Yorubaa  hy  the  Fulah  power. 
It  is  sumiunded  by  a  high  mud  wall  and  deep  ditch,  and  is  supposed  to  con- 
tain a  population  of  150,000.  It  is  situated  upon  a  range  of  hills,  1000  feet 
above  aea-lovel,  and  covers  a  large  space.  Besides  the  river  Aza,  which 
partly  surronnda  the  town,  a  small  stream  flows  through  the  midst  of  it 
in  a  south- westerly  direction,  named  the  Salioluku,  which  is  a  running 
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stream  all  the  year  Toond,  but  in  the  wet  season  is  over  three  feot  in 
depth.  The  population  is  composed  largely  of  Yorubas,  the  remainder 
being  Nup^,  Fulahs,  Houssas,  and  Kanikis,  the  king  himself  being  of  tlie 
last-named  tribe.  .  '^' 

The  following  are  the  chief  roads  from  Illorin,  viz.  :-^To  Ajashii, 
south-easterly;  Owe,  easterly;  Shonga,  north-easterly;  Ogbomosha', 
sou th-weeterly ;  Banja,  westerly ;  Ondoko,  north-westerly.  •*i* 

The  national  religion  is  Mohammedanism,  but  we  found  a<  great  deuh 
of  superstition  and  covert  heathenism ;  and  if  one  might  takd  this  townl / 
as  an  example,  Mohammedanism  is  certainly  little  or  no  improvement /I 
upon  heathenism  as  far  as  it  affects  the  life  and  morals;  the  grossest d 
lying  and  deception  is  practised  without  shame,  and  the  licentiousness 
of  the  people  is  unbounded,  extending  even  to  little  childr^     The 
people  are  unclean  and  idle  in  their  habits,  but  to  this  there.  ^  some 
exception,  as  cloth  and  tobes  of  great  value  are  woven  in  the  to:^,  and 
there  are  workers  in  metal  and  leather.     The  men  pride  themselves  on 
their  skill  in  horsemanship,  and  in  the  use  of  the  spear  and  sword^.which 
are  their  weapons  of  war.    I  judge  the  town  to  be  in  a  state  of  moral 
decay,  and  there  are  so  many  signs  of  weakness  that  I  suspect  it,%ould 
become  an  easy  prey  to  a  determined  and  courageous  foe. 

The  present  government  of  the  country  seems  to  be  that  of  a  limited 
monarchy,  the  king  not  daring  to  act  in  any  matter  of  national  im- 
portance without  consulting  his  chiefs.  The  army,  represented  by 'the 
war-chie&,  seems  to  have  a  large  share  in  the  government  of  the 
country.  ' 

The  present  king  is  named  Aliyu,  and,  to  distinguish  him  from'thei 
king  of  Shonga,  who  bears  the  same  name,  he  is  called  Aliyu-Daz^Shiiii, 
i  e.  Aliyu,  the  son  of  Shita.      In  personal  appearance  he  is  not  veiy 
imposing,  being  small  and  short  of  stature ;  but  he  has  the  credit  ii 
being  intelligent  and  wise.     He  is  of  the  Eaniki  tribe,  as  above  stated) 
and  just  now  does  not  appear  to  be  very  popular  with  his  subjeotsy 
especially  on  account  of  a  difference  of  opinion  with  the  commander  of^ 
his  army  respecting  the  war  now  waging  with  the  town  of  OfGE^  ab<mt4 
60  miles  to  the  south-east,  and  said  to  contain  a  population  of  25,000i;v 
the  king  being  opposed  to  the  war,  whilst  the  chief  is  determinecl). 
to  carry  it  on,  the  country  being  therefore  divided  into  two  powerful 
&ctions,  the  majority  being  in  favour  of  the  war.      The  history  of 
the  origin  of  this  war  reaches  back  to  some  distant  date.     The  town  of 
Offit,  by  conquest,  was  tributary  to  Illorin ;  but  the  inhabitants,  being 
Toruba,  received  constant  taunting  messages  from  the  powerful  and 
warlike  Ibadans  for  submitting  to  the  Pulah  stranger  who  had  come 
across  the  Niger  and  taken  their  country,  and,  reoeiving  enoouiagement 
from  Ibadan,  determined  to  throw  off  the  yoke.     The  like  taunts  seem^ 
now  to  be  bearing  fruit  in  Illorin  in  the  disloyalty  and  factious  spirit 
manifested,  and  in  the  return  of  great  numbers  of  Torubas  to  Ibadan* 
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Offii  began  cautionaly,  and  did  not  at  once  break  out  into  open  rebellion ; 
but  aont  a  request  to  lUorin  that  the  tribute  might  be  remitted  for'  1 
one  year,  to  enable  them  to  build  a  wall  round  their  town  to  protect  I 
them  from  the  ttttacke  of  robbers,  especially  as  they  were  so  far  from  f 
those  to  whom  they  were  supposed  to  look  to  for  protection.     The  bait  I 
took,  permission  was  given,  and  the  wall  built.     The  year  following  the  I 
ueual  tribute  was  required ;  but  the  Offas,  now  fortified  with  a  wall,  I 
refused  to  pay,  whereupon  the  Illorin  army  laid  siege  to  the  town ;  but 
the  OSas,  being  helped  by  the  Ibadans,  have  succeeded  not  only  in 
keeping  the  lUorins  at  hay  for  nearly  two  years,  but  have  inflicted 
upon  them  several  severe  defeats,  and  have  added  a  fourth  wall  to  theii' 
town.     Though  the  lUorins  persist  in  their  determination,  they  seem 
to  be  further  from  attaining  their  object  now  than  when  they  began.         1 
The  king  received  me  and  my  party  vciy  graciously  at  the  palace  on    I 
several  occasions,  and  took  an  intelligent  part  in  many  converBations 
with  us.     His  manner  of  receiving  us  was  purely  Yoruba,  the  people  of 
which  country  being  particularly  careful  to  shroud  the  jjerson  of  their 
sovereign  In  a  mysterious  secresy.    The  king  was  lying  in  a  room  i 
his  head  out  at  a  small  doorway,  about  three  feet  high  and  eighteen   ' 
inches  wide,  opening  into  the  piazza  where  we  sat.     This  opening  has 
a  mat  ^langing  over  it,  which  is  partly  lifted  when  he  rcceiTes  visitors, 
but  let  down  when  the  interview   is  over  or  the  king  is   not  to  be   ' 

The  palace  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  large  square  compound,  after  1 
the  Yoruba  fashion,  built  of  mud  and  covered  with  grass,  a  somewhat  ' 
better  house  than  the  ordinary  town  residences.  There  are  many  large 
markets  in  Illorin,  and  food  is  plentiful  and  cheap.  Slavery  prevails, 
but  the  fact  of  being  a  slave  is  not  necessarily  a  mark  of  poverty, 
as  many  slaves  are  so  rich  as  themBolves  to  possess  numerous  slaves, 
horses  and  cattle  of  their  own,  and  extensive  farms,  lands,  and  houses. 
A  slave  in  irons  being  led  with  a  rope  round  his  neck  is  a  common  sight 
on  the  roads,  and  both  in  Bida  and  Illorin  I  saw  the  slave  marts  crowded 
with  hundreds  of  slaves.  Apparently  the  one  object  of  war  with  the 
mass  of  the  people  is  to  capture  slaves. 

The  chief  languages  spoken  from  Bida  to  Illorin  are  Fulah,  Houssa, 
Nupt,  Ksniki,  and  Yoruba;  but,  as  an  interpreter,  I  imagine  a  Yoruba 
would  bo  found  the  most  useful.  Little  difBculty  ia  experienced  in 
obtaining  carriers,  as  the  Sambaris,  a  large  tribe  of  strong,  muscular 
men,  follow  this  as  their  profession,  and  will  carry  a  load  of  70  lbs. 
or  80  lbs,  from  Shonga  to  Illorin  for  five  or  six  shillings.  Horses 
may  be  bought  at  a  moderate  price  in  the  country,  and  if  salt,  cloth, 
or  beads  can  be  obtained  for  barter,  they  may  be  purchased  very 
cheaply. 

The  disturbed  political  state  of  the  country  prcTented  my  passiug  to 
Lagos  overland,  which  was  my   original  intention,  Lagos  being  only 
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fifteen  days'  journey  from  Illorin,  \i&  Ogbomosho,  Ibadan,  and  Abeo- 
knta. 

The  natives  told  me  of  a  river  named  Moro,  which  they  exalt  into  a 
deity.  It  rises  at  Agbanda,  30  miles  south-west  of  Illorin,  flowing 
into  the  river  Amon,  which  in  its  turn  flows  into  the  Niger.  It  flows 
by  a  town  named  Sawo,  10  miles  from  Illorin,  at  which  place  it  is  said 
to  be  about  the  same  breadth  and  depth  as  the  Aza  at  Illorin,  in  the 
month  of  November,  i.  e.  30  yards  broad  and  three  feet  deep,  and  in  the 
wet  season  becomes  very  broad,  swift,  and  deep. 

On  this  river  in  the  month  of  June  a  yearly  festival,  named  Moro, 
after  the  river,  is  kept  by  the  heathen  of  the  country.  They  spread 
skins  and  mats  of  different  colours  across  it,  making  them  fast  to  the 
banks,  so  that  they  may  not  be  washed  away,  and  offer  annual  sacrifices 
to  the  river.  One  year  it  demanded  a  bullock  as  a  sacrifice,  which  the  - 
people  refused  to  give,  and,  as  the  tale  goes,  the  river  got  angry  and 
washed  away  the  skins  and  cloths.  About  the  same  time  a  Shango 
priest  was  drowned  in  the  stream,  whereat  the  thunder-god  Shango 
became  angry  and  declared  war  against  the  river.  The  encounter  was 
furious,  but  was  decided  by  Shango  casting  down  a  thunderbolt  into  the 
stream.  The  commotion  caused  was  so  great  that  a  bank  of  sand  was 
formed  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  upon  which  great  numbers  of  country 
pots  washed  down  by  the  stream  rested,  and  the  water  flowed  in  exactly 
opposite  directions  on  either  side  of  the  bank,  but  when  the  fight  was 
over  the  stream  flowed  on,  and  flows  now  as  before  the  great  contest. 
Such  is  the  native  story,  firmly  believed  in. 

Many  rivers  and  towns  were  named  to  mo  not  marked  upon  the 
chart  or  any  maps  that  I  have  seen,  which  leads  me  to  think  that  an 
intelligent  traveller  would  find  here  an  interesting  field  for  discovery. 

The  way  overland  being  closed  to  me  I  was  obliged  to  return  to  the 
coast  by  the  way  I  came.  I  found  the  Niger  strangely  altered  in  appear- 
ance; the  villages  and  towns  that  were  surrounded  or  covered  with 
water  on  my  way  up,  were  now  standing  high  up  on  banks  from  20  to 
30  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  river,  and  the  channel  in  some  places 
had  only  five  or  six  feet  of  water,  making  our  progress  very  slow 
and  precarious. 

I  left  Shonga  in  the  trading  steamer  Fulahy  belonging  to  the  United 
African  Company,  on  the  30th  December,  and  arrived  in  Lagos  on  the 
24th  of  January,  1880,  having  been  absent,  in  all,  164  days. 
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FINAL  REPORT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE 

AFRICAN  EXPLORATION  FUND. 

The  following  Report  of  the  African  Exploration  Fund  Committee,  summarising 
iU  proceedings  from  the  commencement  and  recommending  the  closing  of  the  Fund, 
has  been  adopted  by  the  Council  of  the  Society,  and  issued  to  the  subscribers  to 
the  Fund. 

RoYAii  Geographical  Society, 

London,  1,  Satile  Row,  W.,  December  6^A,  1880. 

The  Committee  of  the  African  Exploration  Fund  appointed  by  a  Minute  of  Council, 
dated  March  12,  1877,  submit  the  following  Re^wrt  of  their  proceedings  and  the 
results  obtained,  for  the  information  of  the  Council  and  the  contributors  to  the 
Fund:— 

The  Circular  issued  by  the  Committee,  dated  May  16th  of  that  year,  fully  set 
forth  the  object  with  which  a  Fund  was  formed,  to  be  held  entirely  separate  from 
the  general  income  of  the  Societ3\  Towards  this  the  Council  contributed  a  sum 
of  500Z.  as  a  first  grant. 

The  Committee  proceeded  at  once  to  appeal  to  the  public  for  means  to  prosecute 
such  Explorations  as  might  best  promote  objects  which  had  enlisted  on  many  occa- 
sions the  warmest  sympathy  of  the  nation ;  and  they  announced  their  intention  to 
begin  with  such  funds  as  they  had  in  hand,  and  to  persevere  to  the  extent  which 
these  and  further  contributions  would  allow. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  pleased  to  honour  the  Fund  by 
becoming  its  Patron ;  thus  marking  his  approbation  of  the  design  of  the  Royal 
Gec^raphical  Society  and  their  Council  to  aid  the  enlightened  efforts  of  the  Inter- 
national Association,  established  in  1876,  at  a  Conference  of  Geographers  held  at 
Brussels  under  the  auspices  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  for  the  systematic  and 
continuous  exploration  of  Africa. 

After  a  careful  survey  of  what  had  been  accoTui;lislied  already,  as  roughly  indi- 
cated in  the  sketch-map  accompanying  the  Circular  giving  the  various  explorations 
made  in  the  interior  by  previous  travellers,  and  of  all  that  still  remained  to  be  done 
in  so  large  a  field,  the  Committee  decided  that  they  might  usefully  undertake,  as 
their  share  of  the  common  work,  the  exploration  of  one  of  several  routes  from  the 
Eastern  Coast  through  new  country  to  the  great  lakes  of  the  central  region,  such 
an  imdertaking  promising  the  greatest  practical  results  within  the  compass  of  such 
means  as  they  could  command. 

The  scientific  exploration  of  a  portion  of  Central  Africa,  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
the  best  means  of  reaching  the  interior  from  the  Eastern  Coast,  having  been  thus 
defined  as  the  object  to  be  attained,  the  selection  of  one  out  of  many  possible  routes 
speedily  followed,  and  that  which  in  the  Circular  was  marked  Nos.  3  and  4  was  chosen 
as  the  best  to  attempt  with  the  means  at  their  disix)sal.  This  route  led  from  the 
Eastern  Coast  at  Dar-cs-Salaam  to  the  North  end  of  Lake  Nyassa ;  and  from  thence, 
across  a  wholly  unexplored  region  between  it  and  the  South  end  of  Lake  Tanganyika. 
Assuming  the  practicability  of  both  routes  to  be  ascertained,  two  missing  links  in  the 
geogniphy  of  this  almost  unknown  region  would  be  supplied.  A  route  from  the  East 
Coast  to  the  North  end  of  Nyassa,  although  reported  to  exist  as  a  highway  for  slave 
caravans,  had  never  been  followed  by  European  explorers;  while  the  connection 
between  the  two  lakes  lay  over  a  totally  unexplored  country. 

To  accomplish  this  useful  work— as  the  contribution  of  the  Boyal  Geographical 
Society  to  the  larger  scheme  of  the  International  Association  for  establishing  a  main 
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line  of  oommunicatioQ  from  the  East  to  the  West  Coast  across  the  whole  Continent, 
and  erecting  stations  at  certain  distances  along  this  extended  route— an  expedition 
on  a  Tery  modest  scalo  was  organised  by  this  Committee  and  sent  out  to  Zanzibar 
in  tbs  Anlnmn  of  1878.  Mr.  Keitb  .Johnston,  so  well  and  favourably  known  as 
a  scieniific  geographer  and  experienced  traveller,  was  selected  as  leader  of  the 
expeditioD,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Thomson  was  attached  to  him  as  geologist  and  general 
asaiatani.  This  expedition,  after  having  been  carefully  organised  at  Zanzibar,  with 
the  active  assistance  of  Dr.  Kirk,  our  Consul-Greneral,  took  its  departure  for  the 
interior  under  the  most  favourable  conditions  on  the  15th  May,  1879.  The  Sultan 
of  Zanrihar  lent  his  own  steamer  to  speed  them  on  their  way  to  Dar-es-Salaam, 
whence,  according  to  the  report  of  a  most  competent  authority,  in  the  person  of  our 
Consol-Gkneral,  '*  a  better  organised  caravan  never  left  the  coast  for  the  interior." 

The  Committee  have  had  but  one  cause  of  regret  in  the  whole  conduct  and  issue 
of  this  expedition,  one  of  the  most  successful  and  satisfactory  in  every  particular 
that  is  on  record — the  loss  by  death  of  its  enthusiastic  and  able  leader,  who  died 
in  the  midst  of  his  labours  on  the  28th  of  June,  at  Behobeho.  The  loss  to 
the  expedition,  and  indeed  to  geographical  science,  was  very  grievous,  and  is  most 
sincerely  deplored  by  the  Committee.  In  the  face  of  such  a  calamity  it  might  well 
have  happened  that  the  expedition  would  have  suffered  a  total  collapse,  and  nothing 
have  been  accomplished.  But  fortunately  Mr.  Thomson,  notwithstanding  his  youth 
and  comparative  inexperience,  proved  in  every  sense  a  worthy  successor,  and  to  his 
energy,  courage,  and  tact,  is  due  the  entire  success  of  the  expedition,  which  has 
returned  after  fully  accomplishing  all  the  objects  contemplated  in  its  despatch. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  the  Committee  to  give  any  detailed  account  of  the  progress  of 
the  expedition,  after  the  reading  at  the  meeting  of  the  Society  of  November  8th,  and 
the  subsequent  publication,  of  Mr.  Thomson's  excellent  paper,  giving  a  narrative 
of  all  its  successive  stages.  But,  quoting  the  words  of  the  President,  Lord 
Aberdare,  at  the  meeting,  **one  fact  of  greaf  interest  and  importance  might  be 
mentioned,  as  it  is  not  contained  in  Mr.  Thomson's  paper;  it  is  this,  that  Mr. 
Thomson  traversed  no  less  than  2830  miles  of  country  during  these  explorations, 
and  of  these  upwards  of  1300  were  over  entirely  new  ground." 

It  only  remains  to  render  an  account  of  the  funds  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Committee.  The  total  amount  contributed  to  the  Fund  since  the  commence- 
ment, it  will  be  seen,  amounts  to  3989Z.,  of  which  2000?.  was  the  grant  of  the 
Council.  The  expenditure  has  not  quite  exhausted  the  sum,  but  the  enclosed 
extract  from  the  Minutes  of  the  last  meeting,  Nov.  15, 1880,  of  the  African  Explora* 
tion  Fund  Committee,  will  show  that  the  Committee  desire  this  remaining  balance 
should  be  utilised:  1st,  by  a  grant  of  250Z.  to  Mr.  Thomson,  to  mark  the 
sense  entertained  of  the  valuable .  services  rendered  by  him  during  the  two  years 
that  he  has  served  the  Society,  without  salary  or  remuneration  of  any  kind, 
in  bringing  to  a  successful  termination  a  most  arduous  and  trying  expedition 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  Committee.  It  has  been  carried  through,  not 
only  as  Lord  Northbrook,  the  late  President,  told  the  Society,  "  with  great  courage 
and  determination,*'  but  with  remarkable  economy  and  efficiency,  without  the 
loss  of  a  single  bale  of  goods,  or  a  single  porter  by  desertion,  and  without 
once  drawing  a  trigger  in  anger,  or  any  hostile  collision  with  the  natives,  a  still 
rarer  achievement  of  African  exploration.  2ndly,  in  the  purchase  of  a  sword  of 
honour  and  a  silver  medal  for  Chuma,  Mr.  Thomson's  headman,  well  earned  by 
his  unwavering  fidelity  and  the  value  of  his  services ;  and  a  second-class  sword  to 
Makatubo,  second  h^man  of  the  caravan,  together  with  a  silver  medal  and  a 
certificate,  drdly,  a  bronze  medal  to  be  distributed  to  each  of  the  150  native 
followers,  as  an  acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  the  Society  of  the  excellent  conduct 
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of  the  servauls  uf  tbe  espedition,  and  as  mi  enoourageniuni  lu  ilioso  who  may  be 
engaged  in  any  aubaequent  exploration?. 

Tour  Coromitteo  cannot  close  this  Reimrt  witlioiit  bearing  their  tcatimony  to  tlie 
constant  iutercBt  niauireated  iiud  the  inTaluubla  fiasisUncfl  rendered  tbrongliout  tbe 
whole  progress  of  this  expedition  by  Her  Majesty's  Consul -General  at  ZanKibar, 
Br.  Kirk.  They  have  no  doubt  that  to  his  influence  and  asKltitance  much  of  its  euccesa 
has  been  dne,  and  they  trust  their  PreaiJent  will  be  authorised  by  tbe  Counoi!  to 
convey  in  an  autograph  letter  their  best  thauks  and  aincero  acknowledgment  of  tho  > 
service  rendered. 

The  objects  of  the  expedition  having  been  accomplished,  and  the  funds  placed 
at  tbeir  disposal  exhausted,  your  Committee  think  the  time  hiLs  arrived  to 
surrender  the  trtist  confided  to  them,  and  therefore  thay  now  recommend  that  the 
accounts  of  the  Fund  be  closed  and  audited,  and  that  the  present  Committee  be 
dissolved, 

Bt;THBEfOnD  Alcocs, 
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Coafii-med  ij/  the  Canncil  of  the  Eoyal  Gif)tir<ipAie<J  Society,  Xoe.  22,  1880. 

The  objects  of  the  expedition  having  been  satisfactorily  accomplished,  it  is 
recocDEnended  that  the  accounts  of  the  Fund  be  now  closed  and  the  Committee 
dissolved,  aud  that  in  consideiatioa  of  the  ability  and  completeness  with  which 
Mr.  Thomson  has  carried  out  its  objects  and  the  valuable  work  be  has  accgmplisbed, 
the  sum  of  250/.  be  granted  him  as  an  honorarium,  out  of  the  balance  of  the  Fund, 

Also  that  a  sword  with  a  suitable  iiuicription  and  a  silver  medal  be  presented  as 
a  testimonial  to  Chuma,  the  headman  of  the  caravan  ;  a  second-class  sword  and  a 
ailver  medal  to  Makatubu,  second  headman,  and  a  bronze  medal  and  cerUficate  sealed 
with  the  Consular  seal  to  each  of  the  150  native  followers ;  as  an  acknowledgment 
OS  ihe  part  of  the  Society  of  the  axeeltent  conduct  of  these  servants  of  the 
expedition. 
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It  is  further  recommended  that  Lord  Aberdare,  President  of  the  Society,  bo 
requested  to  write  an  autograph  letter  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Kirk  for  the  great  services  he  has 
rendered  throughout  to  the  expedition ;  and  that  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock  be  asked  to 
draw  up  a  Eeport  on  the  termination  of  the  Expedition  and  the  closing  of  the  Fund, 
which  Report,  on  being  approved  by  the  Council,  should  be  printed  in  the 
*  Proceedings,'  and  copies  of  it  sent  with  the  balance-sheet,  together  with  a  copy  of 
Mr.  Thomson's  account  of  his  journey,  to  all  Subscribers  to  the  Fund  who  are  not 
Fellows  of  the  Society. 
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Lake  Tanganyika. — Mr.  E.  C.  Hore  writes  to  ns  as  follows  regarding 
the  still  unexplained  phenomenon  of  the  long-continued  rise  of  the 
waters  of  this  lake,  and  the  reopening  of  the  Lukuga  outlet  which  he 
vma  the  first  to  witness  two  years  ago : — 

**  No  heal  reports,"  he  says,  **  are  to  be  obtained  anywhere  on  the 
lake  more  reliable  than  those  at  Ujiji.  These  reports  go  to  show  that 
when  Cameron  was  here,  a  marked  rising  of  the  lake  waters  had  already 
been  observed,  and  that  it  continued  from  that  time  up  to  about  two 
jears  ago,  when  the  surface  was  eight  feet  higher  than  in  Cameron's 
time.  From  that  date  (i.  e.  two  years  ago)  I  have  observed  that  the 
waters  are  gradually  retiring,  and  this  at  a  very  regular  rate,  except 
during  the  rains  (when,  however,  there  is  no  rise).  Three  months  ago 
the  Arabs  agreed  in  telling  me,  ^Now  the  lake  is  the  same  as  when 
Cameron  was  here.'  The  partly  submerged  palm-tree  on  which  I  had 
fixed  a  water-gauge  was  then  just  left  diy,  and  the  Arabs  told  me  that 
Cameron  used  this  tree  as  a  target,  and  that  it  was  then  just  at  the 
water's  edge.  Now  all  my  observations  and  the  reports  I  hear  lead  me 
to  believe  that  the  lake  has  been  gradually  rising  for  years,  and  that  it 
rose  until  it  burst  open  the  Lukuga  obstruction,  first  oozing  through  in 
small  quantities,  as  when  seen  by  Cameron.  That  the  waters  should 
now  rush  through  the  Lukuga  instead  of  gently  overflowing,  is  probably 
due  to  the  first  burst  having  eroded  a  deeper  channel ;  for,  according  to 
the  geological  nature  of  the  Lukuga  gap,  so  will  the  waters  cut  a  deeper 
and  deeper  chasm,  or  eventually  find  a  permanent  level,  and  gently  flow 
over  a  rocky  sill.  I  cannot  think  that  there  could  have  been,  just  before 
the  late  bursting  of  the  Lukuga,  any  more  than  a  mere  trickle  of 
water  through  the  obstruction  there,  and  that  of  periodical  occurrence 
and  of  but  small  account  as  a  drainage  of  the  lake.  But  what  is  still 
unaccounted  for  is  this :  before  the  time  of  Cameron's  visit  this  periodical 
rising  must  have  been  infinitesimal,  if  any,  compared  with  that  of  the 
few  years  immediately  preceding  the  bursting  of  the  Lukuga,  or  we 
must  do  away  with  the  ancient  character  of  the  lake.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  lake  never  (or  at  any  rate,  for  very  many  years)  was  at  such  a 
height  as  it  was  two  years  ago.  This  is  quite  apart  from  any  geological 
evidence  of  a  different  state  of  things  in  remote  ages.     And  I  cannot 
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believe  that  the  lake  has  always  been  rising  at  this  rate.  Now,  how  is 
it  that  this  enormous  quantity  of  water  oould  rise  so  quickly  in  spite  of 
that  evaporation  which  has  (as  is  supposed)  been  sufficient  for  ages  to 
maintain  it  almost  at  a  level.  A  succession  of  extraordinary  rainy 
seasons,  of  which  we  have  no  evidence,  would  not  account  for  it.  I  can 
bear  testimony  to  an  enormous  evaporation,  but  how  is  it  that  the  waters 
suddenly  gained  upon  the  evaporation  as  they  had  never  before  done  ?  " 
Mr.  Here  seems  disposed  to  connect  the  changes  of  water-level  with 
earthquake  movements.  At  the  time  of  writing  (September  13th,  1880) 
the  house  in  which  he  resided  was  shaking  with  earthquake,  as  it  had 
been  for  several  days  before  that  date.  He  says,  **  The  shocks  cause  the 
whole  house  to  vibrate  ;  the  roof,  a  structure  of  beams,  poles,  and  reeds, 
covered  with  earth,  creaking  like  a  huge  basket."  Some  years  previous, 
according  to  one  of  his  Arab  informants,  there  occurred  an  extraordinary 
disturbance  of  the  lake  waters,  a  long  line  of  broken  water  being  seen, 
like  a  reef,  bubbling,  and  reeking  with  steam.  The  next  morning  all 
was  tranquil,  but  the  shore  was  strewn  with  masses  of  a  substance 
resembling  bitumen,  specimens  of  which  Mr.  Hore  had  secured  to  bring 
with  him  to  England. — Mr.  Hore  has  sent  home  to  the  London  Missionary 
Society  an  excellent  map  of  the  southern  end  of  the  lake,  plotted  during 
his  cruise  last  spring  in  the  Calabash,  Latitude  by  stars  N.  and  S.  was 
observed  at  twelve  diflferont  places,  and  the  coast-line  between  them 
laid  down  by  compass  bearings. 

New  French  Missionary  Expeditions  to  Central  Africa. — The  Arch- 
bishop of  Algiers,  who,  as  wo  have  before  recorded,  was  charged  in  1878 
with  the  organisation  of  two  missionary  expeditions  to  Lake  Tanganyika 
and  Lakes  Victoria  and  Albert,*  has  recently  had  confided  to  him  the 
arrangements  for  two  more  missions  which  are  to  be  established  in  the 
heart  of  Central  Africa.  The  headquarters  occupied  by  one  of  them 
will  be  at  the  most  northerly  point  on  the  Upper  Congo,  while  the 
other  will  have  its  central  station  at  Kabebe  in  the  territory  of  the 
Muata  Yanvo.  The  missionaries  for  the  former  will  ascend  the  Congo 
to  their  destination,  while  those  for  the  latter  will  go  by  way  of  Lake 
Tanganyika. 

Survey  of  Eastern  Shore  of  Lake  Nyassa. — We  leam  from  Dr.  George 
Smith  that  the  Livingstonia  Committee  of  the  Free  Church  Foreign 
Missions  have  ordered  a  survey  to  be  made  of  the  east  coast  of  Lake  Nyassa, 
with  the  object  of  searching  for  a  good  harbour  and  a  healthy  station 
among  the  mountains  or  on  the  plateau.  The  survey  is  to  be  under- 
taken, in  the  IlaJa,  mission  steamer,  at  the  close  of  the  rainy  season  in  June 
next.  Meanwhile,  the  Kev.  Dr.  Laws,  head  of  the  mission,  has  made  a 
preliminary  expedition  to  the  north-east  end  of  the  lake.  He  writes 
(on  the  30th  September)  :  "  I  went  in  the  steamer  to  search  for  some 

♦  See  vol.  i.  pp.  453,  513;  vol.  ii.  pp.  43,  691,  765. 
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suitable  harbour  along  the  base  of  the  Livingstone  Mountains.  Not  a 
single  place  did  we  find  until  we  came  to  their  southern  end,  or  rather  the 
southern  end  of  that  part  where  they  abut  on  the  shore  of  the  lake  itself. 
Here  was  found  a  large  bay,  where  there  is  good  anchorage.  It  is  nearly 
opposite  Florence  Bay.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  my  conjecture  of  1875 
that  coal  would  be  found  there  proved  correct.  We  found  it  on  the  beach, 
and  I  traced  it  up  a  stream.  On  our  way  back  we  also  found  coal  at 
Kambwe,  on  the  beach.  Two  natives  agreed  to  go  with  me  to  a  place  where 
they  said  it  was  in  the  hills,  about  six  hours  distant,  and  had  we  been 
staying  longer,  I  should  have  gone  there.  Of  this  journey  more  fully  in 
my  next.  We  brought  Mr.  J.  Moir  down  with  us  again ;  also  a  cow, 
a  calf,  and  a  young  elephant  caught  at  the  north  end  of  the  lake.  It 
is  now  doing  well.  .  .  .  Wo  had  some  stormy  weather  on  the  voyage, 
and  this  has  brought,  as  usual,  an  attack  of  fever  with  it." 

The  Biver  Okavango. — In  addition  to  his  general  observations  on 
Ovampo-land,*  Pere  Duparquet  has  collected  much  useful  information 
regarding  the  river  Okavango  and  the  country  through  which  it  flows, 
from  hunters  who  last  year  ascended  it  for  a  long  distance,  almost 
indeed  to  its  sources.  He  says  there  are  three  principal  waggon-routes 
from  Omaruru  to  the  Okavango;  one  of  these  follows  the  Omaramba 
Omataku,  and  leads  to  Libebe ;  the  second  runs  along  the  Omaramba 
Ovampo  to  Ombongo  in  the  country  of  the  Ovakuangaris ;  and  the  third 
reaches  the  river  in  the  Oshimporo  or  Okimboro  country.  Without 
going  into  details  regarding  itineraries,  Pere  Duparquet  commences  his 
observations  at  Libebe.  He  would  have  preferred,  he  says,  to  begin  his 
description'  from  Lake  Ngami,  instead  of  devoting  his  attention  to  the 
portion  of  the  river  between  Libeb^  and  the  country  of  the  Amboellas 
(in  about  16^  S.  lat.),  but  few  particulars  were  procurable,  as,  owing  to 
the  presence  there  of  the  tsetse  fly,  this  part  of  the  river  is  but  little 
frequented.  At  Libeb6  the  river  is  at  its  widest,  and  flows  with  a 
very  rapid  current.  One  day's  journey  lower  down,  cataracts,  called 
nona,  are  met  with,  and  after  six  days  more  the  mouth  of  the  Omaramba 
Shadom  is  reached,  where  the  river  appears  to  lose  itself  in  an  immense 
reedy  marsh.  From  this  sheet  of  water  flows  the  river  Tuka  (Tonke 
or  Teaghe),  which  is  looked  upon  as  the  continuation  of  the  Okavango, 
and  falls  into  Lake  Ngami.  As,  however,  the  Tuka  is  much  smaller 
in  volume  than  the  Okavango,  it  is  probable  that  the  latter  river 
loses  the  greater  part  of  its  water  in  the  marsh,  in  which  probably 
the  river  Tamunakle  or  Tamalukan  takes  its  rise,  but  this  is  not  at 
present  absolutely  certain.  Libebe,  it  seems,  is  the  name  of  the  last 
king  of  the  Ovambukushu  tribe,  who  had  his  capital  there.  The  tribe 
in  question  is  the  one  which  the  Portuguese  call  Mucussu  or  Bucussu, 
and  which  is  referred  to  under  that  name  in  M.  Brochado's  narrative, 
and  on  the  Yiscount  de  Sa  da  Bandeira's  map.    To  the  north  of  Libdb^, 

♦  Proceedings,  voL  ii.  p.  G28. 
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wliich  is  the  moet  importaiit  place  on  the  whole  river,  is  theAmanbuDdi 
conutry,  inhabited  by  the  Bnahmen  Mag<^ro,  and  beyond  them  to  the 


north-«a8t  the  Avicko  or  Bavicko  tribe  is  ^met  with,  whose  country, 
somewhat  elevated,  is  watered  by  the  two  small  rivers  Lu%4  and 
Lemono,  tribatariea  of  the  Okavango.    As  the  Bavicko  country  appears 
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to  be  the  continiiation  of  the  highlands  of  the  Amboellas,  P^re  Dupar- 
quet*  considers  it  probable  that  these  highlands  completely  separate  the 
Zambesi  and  Okavango  basins,  and  he  thinks  that  any  communication 
between  the  Chob^  and  the  Okavango  is  impossible  unless  it  be  by 
means  of  the  marsh  from  which  the  Tamunakle  flows,  or  by  that  river 
itself.    On  the  upper  course  of  the  Okavango,  the  hunters  all  speak  of 
having  met  with  these  elevated  plateaux,  which  rise  insensibly  and  by 
means  of  successive  undulations,  so  that  the  coxmtry  does  not  present 
the  appearance  of  being  moxmtainous.  English  geographers,  according  to 
P^re  Duparquet,  make  a  mistake  in  confounding  the  Bavicko  tribe  with 
the  Ovambukushu  of  Libebe ;  perhaps  it  is  identical  with  the  Darico  of 
M.  Brochado  and  the  Portuguese  map,  but  in  that  case  it  ought  not  to  be 
placed  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  t  In  other  respects,  P^re  Duparquet 
speaks  highly  of  the  accuracy  of  M.  Brochado's  information.     What 
that  writer  says  with  regard  to  the  Eiver  Cuito  (Ewito),  has  also  been 
confirmed  by  the  most  recent  explorations,  as  it  falls  into  the  Okavango 
four  days'  journey  west  of  Libebe,  and  is  as  large,  if  not  larger,  than  the 
Okavango.    A  hxmter  who  visited  it  last  year  in  March,  assured  Pere 
Duparquet  that  after  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers,  the  stream  was  three 
miles  broad.    At  the  confluence  is  an  island,  occupied  by  the  Oshambio 
tribe,  whose  king  xmtil  lately  lived  further  west  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river.    This  is  the  first  tribe  of  the  Ovampo  race  met  with  in  ascending 
the  river,  and  they  extend  along  the  left  bank  as  far  as  the  country  of 
the  AmboeUas.      Two  short  days'  journey  from  the  Oshambio  is  the 
Ovambanguedu  tribe,  which  has  two  kings ;  four  days  further  west  the 
Ovabunjas,  ruled  over  by  a  queen,  Eapongo,  who  is  well  disposed  towards 
Europeans ;  and  further  west  still,  comes  the  Ovakuangari  or  Ovabuengue 
tribe.  It  was  in  this  locality  that  Mr.  Andersson,  coming  from  the  south, 
discovered  the  Okavango,  but  P^re  Duparquet  says  that  the  country  had 
long  been  known  to  the  Portuguese,  and  named  Quangar  on  their  maps. 
After  the  last-named  tribe  come  the  numerous  tribes  of  the  Amboellas, 
as  the  Portuguese  call  them,  but  whose  real  name  is  Ombu^ras ;  they 
all  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  one  principal  chief  living  on  the 
Tipi)er  part  of  tiie  river,  which  has  not  yet  been  visited  by  the  hunters* 
About  S.  lat.  16°  commence  the  great  undulations  in  the  country,  rising 
higher  and  higher,  and  forming  plateaux,  in  which  numerous  rapid 
streams  take  their  rise.    In  this  part  a  wide  omaramha  commences, 
called  the  Omaramba  Oshimporo  or  Okimporo,  by  means  of  which  in 
the  rainy  season  a  communication  is  effected  with  the  omarambas  of  the 
river  Cunene.     These  omarambas  when  imited  flow  towards  the  south, 
and  run  into  the  great  Etosha  lagoon  or  lake.     In  the  years  when  this 
lagoon  overflows,  its  waters  run  eastwards  through  the  Omaramba 
Ovampo,  which  is  of  considerable  length,  and  sometimes  through  the  Oma- 
ramba Sheshongo,  thus  finding  their  way  into  the  Okavango  a  short 
distance  above  the  embouchure  of  the  Cuito.    This  curious  occurrence, 
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however,  only  takes  place  in  very  rainy  yaara.  But  little  information  ia  at 
preBent  obtainable  respocting  the  country  north  of  S.  lat.  16^,  where  a 
good-sized  river  entors  the  Okavango ;  higher  up  another  tributary  ia  met 
with,  then  eomo  rapids,  and  lastly  a  bifurcation  formed,  hy  tiro  affluents 
of  the  Okavango,  which  are  of  about  equal  breadth,  but  of  small  volume, 
and  it  would  therefore  appear  that  the  sources  of  the  Okavango  cannot 
bo  far  oif.'  Pure  Uaparquut  accorapniiies  his  notes  on  the  Okavango 
with  a  aketch-map  of  its  coui'SO  to  the  great  marsh  in  about  S.  lat,  19^ 
This  is  given  at  p.  451  of  the  present  volume  of  '  Les  Missiona 
Catholiques,"  and  is  here  reproduced  for  tho  informatii 
geographars. 

Snrrey  of  Eastern  Palestine. — A  meeting  of  the  General  Committ«e 
of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  wits  held  in  tho  Jerusalem  Chamber 
on  November  30th,  The  chair,  in  the  absence  of  tho  Archbishop  of 
York,  was  taken  by  tho  Dean  of  Westminster.  The  object  of  the  meet- 
ing was  to  consider  the  proposed  survey  of  Kasteru  Palestine.  An  in- 
teresting discuBsion  followed  tho  i-eadiag  of  the  resolution  of  tho  day  by 
Mr.  James  Glaisher,  the  Chairman  of  the  Eieoutive  Committee.  Mr. 
John  Maegregor  (Rob  Roy),  Mr.  Douglas  Freshfield,  Colonel  Warren, 
R.E.,  Professor  Hiiyter  Lewis,  Mr.  Baton,  Rev.  Dr.  Ginsburg,  Professor 
Palmer,  and  Lieut.  Conder  spoke  upon  various  topics  connected  with  the 
country  and  its  survey.  It  was  unanimously  resolved  that  the  survey 
should  be  immediately  undertaken.  The  Execotivo  Committee  are  novr 
actively  engaged  in  organising  their  party,  and  in  making  known  their 
objectB.  The  completion  of  the  survey  of  Western  Palestine,  and  the 
substitution  by  the  American  party  of  a  mere  reoonnaissanco  of  a 
portion  of  the  country  for  the  survey  of  the  whole  which  they  originally 
nndertook,  made  it  certain  that  the  Society  would  take  this  step.  The 
map  of  the  Exploration  Fund  aa  it  at  present  appears  is,  indeed,  only 
half  a  map,  the  whole  of  the  country  east  of  tho  Jordan  being  left  ft 
blank.  J 

Journey  in  the  Chinese  Province  of  Eweichov. — Mr.  Bailer,  of  thsJ 
China  Inland  Miesion,  has  lately  made  a  journey  to  Kwei-yang-fn,  the  ■ 
capital  of  tho  Kweichow  province,  from  Wu-chaug,  on  the  Yang-tsze- 
kiang,  opposite  Hankow,  in  order  to  take  two  lady  missionaries  to  the 
former  city.  To  roach  the  borders  of  Kweichow,  the  party  had  to  travel 
for  more  ijlpi^-  seven  weeks  by  native  boat,  but  among  the  mountains 
of  that  provinoe  the  rivers  are  not  navigable,  awl  they  were  obliged  to 
finish  their  journey  by  land.  Tho  scenery  through  whicii  they  passed 
was  tho  fiuost  Mr-  IJaller  had  seen  anywhere.  The  road  followed  ran 
over  high  mountains,  and  as  the  party  crossed  some  elevated  pass,  they 
could  see  high  hills  down  below  appearing  like  niole-hills  ;  in  the  grey 

r  tin-  hcflil.wnter*  of  the  Uubitngo  (OkavatiEci)  in 
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xnomingB,  bofore  the  mist  had  lifted,  their  cone-shaped  tops  were  just 
seen  above  the  clouds  lying  in  the  valleys,  and  Mr.  Bailer  likens  the 
scene  to  a  vast  white  sea  dotted  with  islands  here  and  there.  The 
conditioii  of  the  country,  however,  was  deplorable,  and  contrasted 
unfavourably  with  Hunan,  one  of  the  richest  provinces  in  the  empire  ; 
eTerywhcre  marks  of  poverty  were  seen,  due  in  some  respect,  perhaps, 
to  the  last  Miao-tsze  rebellion.  Mr.  Bailer  noticed  that  large  quantities 
of  opium  were  grown  in  the  province  on  the  Hunan  and  Szechuen  sides. 
**  It  certainly  looks  very  lovely,"  he  says,  "  the  poppy  flowers  at  this 
time,  when  they  are  just  in  bloom,  presenting  such  varieties  of  colour ; 
the  petals  of  some  were  pure  white,  of  others  a  delicate  pink  with 
white  edgings,  while  others  were  a  deep  red  or  crimson,  or  else  a  magni- 
ficent dark  blue."  On  his  way  back  to  Wu-chang,  Mr.  Bailer  took  a 
different  route,  travelling  due  north  to  Chung-king  on  the  Upper 
Tang-tsse. 

ColonisatioiL  in  the  South  Seas. — In  our  June  number  of  last  year  * 
we  referred  to  the  Marquis  de  Bays'  scheme  for  founding  a  colony  in 
the  South  Seas,  and  the  arrival  of  the  first  ship  Chandemagore  at  Likiliki 
Bay  in  New  Ireland.  From  time  to  time  sinister  rumours  have  been 
current  -respecting  the  ill -success  attending  the  experiment,  which 
appears  to  have  been  due  to  many  causes,  but  news  has  just  been 
received  of  the  utter  collapse  of  the  expedition.  The  survivors  arrived 
in  Sydney  about  three  months  ago,  and  are  reported  to  have  been  in  a 
deplorable  condition,  some  of  them  being  reduced  to  m^re  skeletons  by 
the  severe  and  prolonged  hardships  which  they  had  undergone.  No 
definite  intelligence  appears  to  have  been  received  of  the  proceedings  or 
fate  of  the  other  two  vessels  mentioned  in  our  previous  note. 

XTnited  States  Survey  Operations  in  Heighbourhood  of  Behring  Strait. 
—Mr.  W.  H.  Dall,  of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey,  has  favoured  us 
with  a  few  details  regarding  last  summer's  work  on  the  north-western 
coast  of  America.  He  remarks  that  it  is  his  ninth  season  of  exploration 
in  Alaska  and  the  adjacent  region.  The  party  left  San  Francisco  in  May, 
some  going  to  Sitka  direct,  whilst  he  and  Mr.  Marcus  Baker  took  succes- 
sive steamers  for  the  same  port,  with  a  view  to  '  Coast  Pilot '  notes  on  the 
route  vi&  the  inland  waters  of  British  Columbia  and  Alaska.  Numerous 
magnetic  observations  for  the  determination  of  declination  were  taken, 
and  material  gathered  for  new  or  corrected  local  charts,  and  observations 
for  currents,  meteorology,  and  general  hydrography.  They  were  accom- 
panied by  Dr.  Bean,  of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission,  who  took 
charge  of  the  zoological  collections,  as  in  previous  seasons.  Being  finally 
reunited  at  Sitka,  the  party  proceeded  along  the  coast,  touching  at  various 
suitable  points  to  Cook's  Inlet,  thence  westward  as  far  as  Captain's  Bay, 

♦  See  vol  ii.  p.  869. 
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TJnalaahka,  thence  northward  through  Behring  Strait  along  the  American 
Arctic  coast  as  far  as  the  ioe  wonld  permit,  finally  reaching  a  point  near 
the  Seahorse  Islands,  not  very  far  west  from  Point  Barrow,  where  the  pack 
closing  in  on  the  sliore  checked  their  progress,  and,  work  in  other 
ilireotions  being  imperative,  they  returned  to  the  vicinity  of  Behring 
Strait  and  then  southward  to  Unalasbka,  experiencing  several  fearful 
gales  on  the  way.  From  Uualashka  they  sailed  for  San  Francisco. 
During  the  season,  forty-two  stations  have  been  occupied  for  astro- 
nomical purposes  and  magnetics,  of  which  the  more  important  are  as 
follows :  The  Presidio,  San  Francisco ;  Portland,  Oregon ;  Victoria  ; 
Eaea-an  Bay ;  Fort  Wrangell ;  Sitka  ;  Port  Althorp  j  Port  Mulgravo  ; 
Cook's  Inlet  (three  stations) :  Kadiak  Island,  Shumagins  (three  stations)  ; 
Belkoffsky ;  TJnalaahka ;  Chemoffaky ;  St.  Paul  Island  ;  St.  Matthew- 
Island  ;  Plover  Bay,  Siberia ;  Port  Clarence ;  the  Diomede  Islands,  in 
Behring  Strait ;  Kotzebuo  Sound ;  Cape  Lisbumo  :  Icy  Cape  ;  and  Point 
Belcher.  This  work  has  necessitated  a  i^ruiso  of  over  1200  miles  and 
six  months'  time.  The  decrease  in  the  easterly  variation  of  the  needle, 
which  Mr.  Dall  had  previously  shown  to  be  taking  place,  is  everywhere 
conhrmed.  In  the  higher  latitude  the  difference  between  the  present 
variation  and  that  on  the  Admiralty  charts  ia  even  as  much  as  six  or 
seven  degrees  in  some  places.  The  stations  established  by  the  Survey 
party  are  pretty  evenly  distribiitwi,  and  the  resulting  chart  is  expected, 
therefore,  to  be  tolerably  complete.  The  determinations  of  position 
are  dependent  upon  seven  chronometers,  rated  at  four  well-dotermined 
points  during  the  season.  In  addition  to  this  work,  a  hydrothermal 
section  of  Behring  Strait  was  made,  confirming  Mr.  Dall's  suspicions 
published  last  spring  in  the  Appendix  to  the  '  Coast  Pilot,'  and  also 
the  views  of  Lieutenant  Onatsevich,  communicated  by  bim  from  obser- 
vations made  further  south,  when  on  the  corvette  Veadnik,  to  the  effect 
that  the  supposed  southerly  Polar  onrrent  through  these  straita  does  not 
exist,  and  that  the  currents  that  do  exist  are  dependent  chiefiy  on  the 
tides.  A  new  and  interesting  fact  has  been  elicited,  namely,  that  the 
warm  water  (maximum  48°  F.)  which  passes  north  through  the  atraits  is 
chiefly  derived  from  tlio  shallow  aounda  and  large  rivers  of  the  adiacent 
American  coasts,  moved  by  the  tide  and  warmed  by  tho  hot  Arctic  sun, 
and  is  warmer  than  any  water  found  south  of  St.  Lawrence  Island 
"  in  the  open "  of  Behring  Sea,  The  observations  on  the  Diomede 
Islands  show  that  the  boundary  line  between  Eussian  and  American 
territorj-  passes  between  them,  jis  stated  in  the  treaty,  which  had  been 
(from  some  erroneous  charts)  put  in  doubt.  An  immense  "  dead  "  glacier 
was  observed  on  the  north-west  shore  of  Yakutat  Bay,  near  the  foot  of 
Moiint  St.  Elias.  The  feeders  of  this  great  ice-field,  which  covers  ])erhap8 
75  square  miles,  are  so  shrunken  by  the  now  milder  climate,  that  the  mass 
now  lies  as  a  great  plain  or  table-land,  without  motion,  and  covered 
with  detritus  which  preserves  it  from  the  heat  of  the  sun.     A  careful 
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examination  was  also  made  of  another  most  remarkable  ice  phenomenon 
in  Eotzebne  Sound,  visited  by  Kotzebue,  Beecbey,  and  the  officers  of  the 
HercM,  whose  wooden  record,  standing  since  1826,  was  found  in  good 
preservation  on  Chamisso  Island.     This  consists  of  a  mountain  of  pure 
ice,  covered  with  a  non-conducting  layer  of  moss,  vegetable  matter,  and 
day  of  the    period  when  the   wild  horse,    buffalo,    and    mammoth 
firequented  this  region.    Their  bones  are  abundant,  and  have  been 
figured  by  Seeman  in  the  zoology  of  the  Herald.     The  ice  attains  an 
elevation  much  beyond  any  hills  or  rock  formation  visible  from  its  sum- 
mit, and  is  interstratified  like  a  rock  with  the  clays,  &c.     It  is  pure 
except  on  the  surface,  has  no  glacial  debris  about  it,  and  is  devoid  of 
motion.    The  diflfs  rise  at  the  sea  front  to  perhaps  100  feet,  and  the  hill 
of  ice  of  which  these  cliffis  form  the  face,  attains  600  or  800  feet  a  few 
miles  inland,  entirely  overlooking  all  the  rock  formations  of  the  vicinity. 
Mr.  Ball  considers  it  impracticable  to  refer  it  to  glacial  action  properly 
80  caUed.    It  extends  north  to  Point  Barrow,  and  east  to  Betum  Beef 
on  the  northern  coast,  but  is  not  continuous,  and  is  absent  in  the  rocky 
elevated  parts,  as,  for  instance,  about  Cape  Lisbume.     The  zoological 
collections  made  during  the  past  season  include  several  birds  and  many 
fishes  new  to  the  region,  as  well  as  a  smaller  number  probably  new 
to  science.     Ethnological  material  was  largely  obtained,  and  it  was 
remarked  that  the  proper  name  of  the  people  on  the  Asiatic  side, 
described  by   Nordenskiold   and  his  companions,  and  previously   by 
Hooper  and  Mr.  Ball,  is  Yu'-it,  a  corruption  or  shortening  of  In-nu-it 
(Eskimo),  of  which  they  merely  form  one  tribe.     They  are  totally 
dirtinct  in  language,  race,  and  manners  from  the  so-called  Beindeer 
Tchukches  (Tsau'-yu-at),  who  are  a  mere  tribe  of  the  Eorak  nation. 
Xr.  Dall  maintains  that  these  Asiatic  Eskimo  are  comparatively  modem 
immigrants  from  America.     This  change  of  population  is  constantly 
going  on ;  only  last  summer  a  new  colony  from  Behring  Strait  settled 
at  Cape  Olutorsk,  and  more  will  go  this  year  to  join  them.     Internal 
hostilities  and  the  want  of  food  are  the  causes.     Two  winters  ago 
several  hundreds  of  American  Eskimo  perished  from  starvation  on 
St  Lawrence  Island.     The  destruction  of  the  walrus  by  the  whale 
ships,  during  a  scarcity  of  whales,  has  had  much  to  do  with  it;  and 
the  trading  of  liquor  from  the  Sandwich  Islands,  keeping  the  people 
•   dnmk  when  they  should   be  laying  up  a  winter  store,   is  another. 
The  season  has  not  been   an   open  one,  no  vessel  got  nearer  than 
10  miles  to  Herald  Island,  and  only  two  reached  Point  Barrow,  of 
which  one  stayed  two  hours  and  the  other  barely  escaped  wreck.     But 
for  twenty  years  the  whales  have  not  been  so  plentiful  nor  the  whalers 
so  sttccessful ;  all  filled  up  alid  were  out  of  the  Arctic  Sea  by  October. 
Mr.  Dall,  in  conclusion,  says  that  nothing  was  (or  was  likely  to  be) 
heard  of  the  two  whale  ships  beset  in  the  pack  last  autumn ;  nor  of  the 
Jeawmeiie^  for  whose  safety,  however,  he  has  little  anxiety. 

No.  I.— Jan.  1881.J  E 
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Jlsnuli  ExploiatiOB  in  Onenland. — The  eoienliBo  exjidlition  sent  to 
Groenland  last  year  •  under  Lioiitenant  Hammer,  of  the  Danish  Navj', 
aftenvarda  joined  by  Dr.  Steenetrup.  who  went  oat  in  1878,  returned  to 
Copenhagen  on  November  6tb.  During  the  winter  of  1879-80  *it«T 
were  ocOTipicd  with  observations  on  the  iohmd  ioe  in  the  Tjiuenak  and 
Jacobshftvn  fiords,  and  they  endeavoured,  to  inveetigate  the  fontiation  of 
the  ice-masBBS  in  this  region.  In  the  courfie  of  last  smnmer  they  took 
niisaBurenionts  of  hitherto  nnknonTi  6ordB,  and  litid  down  on  the  map 
the  western  side  of  Dittco  Isknd. — Tho  other  expedition,  under  Lieute- 
nant Hobu,  which  wont  out  to  Greenland  last  spriag,  returned  to 
Copenliagen  a  day  or  two  later.  Their  inTeBtigatioas  were  chiafly 
diieotfld  to  the  Julianshoab  district,  and  they  were  also  employed  in 
ooUecting  information  as  to  the  population,  &c,  of  tho  east  coast  of 
Greenland.  The  results  of  the  obser vat ians -made  by  these  two  partieB 
will  be  valuable  to  those  entrusted  with  the  arrangement*  for  the  im- 
portant expedition  which  it  is  intended  to  send  next  y«Br  tu  tho  coast  of 
Glreeuland. 

"The  Climate  of  Tlorida. — -At  tho  conclusion  of  his  last  report  on  the 
trade  of  Fensacola  and  some  of  the  internal  resources  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Consul  Cridland  refers  to  the  climate  of  the  State,  which  is  becoming 
well  known  to  persons  eufi'ering  from  pulmonary  aflections.  Large 
numbers  of  people  from  the  more  northern  States  resort  to  it  to  eacape 
the  severity  of  the  winter  there,  and  all  speak  highly  of  the  charming 
(jlimate,  the  beautiful  scenery  of  tho  rivers  and  lakes,  and  tho  unlimite<l 
aujjply  of  doliciouB  fruit.  Even  in  summer,  Mr.  Criclland  says,  the 
climate  is  not  hot,  but  mild  and  not  subject  to  great  changes  of 
temperature.  Tho  thermometer  seldom  falls  to  SO"  F.  in  winter,  or 
rises  to  90°  F.  in  summer,  in  which  latter  season  the  average  tempe- 
rature is  82°,  the  constant  sea-breeze  modifying  even  that  degree  of 
heat.  Tho  Gulf  breeze  comes  witli  the  setting  sun  and  cools  the  air  at 
night. 

Tbe  Island  of  Angoilla. — Tbe  last  volume  of  official  pspora  relating 
to  Her  Majesty's  Colonial  FosBeBsiouB,  ficmisheB  some  brief  particulars 
i-eflpecting  this  little-known  and  small  dependency  of  the  Britaah  Cn>wn. 
It  belongs  to  the  group  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  and  lies  60  miles  to 
tlie  N.N.W.  of  St.  Christopher;  it  is  90  miles  distant  from  Antigua,  21 
from  St.  Bartholomew,  7  from  St.  Martin,  and  120  from  St.  Thomas. 
Tho  island  is  about  21  miles  long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  2^  miles, 
and  contains  about  SO.OOO  acres,  of  which  not  more  than  800  are  culti- 
vated. It  is  almost  surrounded  by  coral  reels,  through  which  there  is  a 
passage  for  largo  ships  at  the  south-west  of  the  island.  Some  parts  of 
the  island  slope  gently  down  to  the  sea,  while  at  other  points  it.  riaes 
abruptly  from  the  shore  to  a  height  of  40  or  60  feet ;  the  centre  of .  the 
•  Sea  vdL  i.  pp.  831,  aso. 
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ialand,  for  the  most  part,  assumes  a  basin-like  form.  The  climate  is 
very  healthy,  the  inhabitants  showing  a  fine  physical  development,  and 
many  living  to -extreme  old  age.  Salt  is  the  jnost  valnabLe  production 
of  AnguiUa,  but  the  heavy  rainfall  has  lately  prevented  the  formation 
of  the  erystals  by  eolar  evaporation,  and  in  1879  the  Salina  was  com- 
paistiTely  unproductive.  Experiments  have  proved  that  phoc^>hatea, 
giumo,  aadsn  inferior  coal  exist  in  AnguiUa;  the  cultivation  of  indigo 
and  cattaa  was  at  one  time  carried  on,  but  has  bean  abandoned ;  aloes 
and  tofaacoo.gnxpr  luxuriantly,  butiare  not  ouliivaied  to  profit. 


jQEPOltT  OF  TBE  EVENING  MEETINGS,  SESSION  188(K«1. 

Beamd  'MmKng.SaM  November,  1880.— The  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Aberdjlre, 

President,  in  the  Chair. 

TffMiiPi,  .jimyni  J.JUHe^ne,  bjl.;  JohnBmfmr  Arthur^ Btq. ;Heury Spencer 
JMtt^  JBeq.;  €autriB8  Ferry  AMtin,  Eeq.;  Captain  Behtnn  BaU,  BJf^;  Lieut.' 
Qemenl  Sir  MMmd  A.  S.  BidMph,  x.aB. ;  Sev.  NeviUe  Ajikur  '£.  'Bmim ;  Sir 
Tkmmn  fifnibn  Brig^,  Bart, ;  Bepiimm*  BreckUkant^  Eeq. ;  Henry  J.  Buckwdl, 
Eeq. ;  Bev.  JeknJMory  Carriek^^,A. ;  OewM  J: CkMey,  Esq. ;  J.  Pmrker'Deane, 
JBeq^  «x. ;  BAeH  WmtamBiOen,  Eiq. ;  Hon.  WUbrahmn  Sgefitm,  M.p. ;  WiOiam 
B.  Heatmn,  Beq. ;  John  H.  Beaton,  Etq. ;  WiOiam  Hatoorth,  Esq.  ;  Harry  Joseph 
HopkmM^  Msq. ;  WiUiani  Jaebeen^  Esq. ;  Henry  Keene,  Esq. ;  Bev.  Joseph  Cfhrisippher 
Lamisif ;  fFflfiom  Libhey,  jam.,  Esq. ;  W.  Emerson  MaeTvor,  Esq. ;  AMph  *Mamo, 
Esq.;  Josnm  Mddrmm,  Esq. ;  Geoeye  Mercer,  Esq. ;  Major  CoUn  V.  Scott  Mmcrieff^ 
asj.,.BX. ;  Oohnd^eikn  Moriand ;  C.  Buthbrooke  Nunn,  Esq. ;  CfhaHes  Syoundes, 
Bsq.;Ersd. S.  PsMng, Esq. ;  WOstan HsnryBiehardson,  Esq. ;  JohnBussdly  Esq. ; 
John  Shemnman,  Esq. ;  S.  Percy  Smith,  Esq.;  Lient.  Frederick  Thomas  Ndsen 
Sfratt^mx,;  iKOiam  Edward  SprengeB,  Esq.;  James  Stewart, ']hq.,  c.^.;  Henry 
Oeerys  nonOan^  Eeq. ;  Thomas  Weiker,  Esq,,  j.p.  ;  Lieut.  Henry  Lake  Wdls^  B.E. 

Thrpoper  of  the  evening  was — 

''Temperate  Soath  AfncA.**    By  The  Eight  Hod.  Sir  BarUe  Frere,  Bart 
The  paper  and  the  discussion  which  followed  its  reading  are  given  ante,  p.  1 
Hseq. 

Hard  JKMltagr,  ld(&  Beeember^  1880. — G^eral  Sir  H.  C.  Bawlixson,  K.C.B., 

Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

VmsamniLTnnsi^'^AMphMarnOy  Esq. 

EiiBcncvB.— >Gh(ov(mii»  EmUio  Cerrutiy  Esq.  ;*  Frank  Henry  Cook^  Esj. ;  John 
M.  Oodk,  Seq. ;  Barry  M.  Hayward,  Esq. ;  Edward  Dowting  Hodgson^  Esq. ; 
Hemry  J.  Humphery,  Esq. ;  Huhert  Edward  Henry  JemingJuim,  Esq. ;  Colonel  Sir 
WBiiam  Owen  Lanyon,  x.c.iLO.,  c.b. ;  Hugh  Leonard,  Esq.;  H.  E.  Perkins,  Esq. ; 
Bev.  OkaHes  E.  B.  Beed,  ujl.  ;  Alfred  Oswald  White,  Esq. ;  Brigadier^Oeneml  Sir 
H,  Eitdyn  Wbod^  t.c.,  k.c.b. 

The  following  paper  was  read : — 

*  Geographical  Besults  of  the  Afghan  Campaign."  By  Captain  T.  II.  Holdicb, 
B.E.,  lately  in  charge  of  SDnreys,  Afghanistan. 

Will  be  pnbtished  in  the  Febniary  number  of  the  *  Proceedings.' 
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Geographical  Society  of  Paris. — November  19th,  1860 :  M.  A.  Ghakdidieb 
in  the  CLair, — At  the  request  ol'  ibo  Chairman,  Dr.  Hamy,  of  the  Mnsium  d'Histoire 
Nalurelle,  made  some  observations  respecting  the  work  on  the  roins  of  Boro-Bondoor, 
published  by  the  Dutch  Government,  and  presented  by  ihe  Geographical  Society  of 
Amsterdam,  and  a  hope  was  expressed  that  the  French  Grovemment  might  undertake 
the  publication  ot  a  similar  work  on  the  ruins  of  ancient  Cambodia. — M.  Weyprechl 
forwarded  to  the  Society  the  protocol  of  the  Intemation&I  I'oUr  Congress,  held 
Hamburg  "  in  October  1879,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  resolutionB  of  i 
second  Congress  held  at  Berne  in  Aug^ust  1880,  and  he  deeply  regretted  that  the  co- 
operation of  Frnnce  in  this  international  enterprise  in  the  Polar  regions  could  not  be 
counted  upon.  He  insisted,  however,  on  the  necessity  for  instituting  at  different  points 
numerous  simultaneous  observations,  by  which  alone  it  would  be  possible  to  study 
the  general  laws  which  govern  periodical  phenomena,  such  as  meteorological  and 
magnetic  phenomena,  PoUr  auroras,  ic  M.  Weyprecbl  further  suggested  that 
Antarctic  rather  than  Arctic  investigations  were  the  province  of  Prance,  seeing  that 
sb6  was  the  6rst  to  institute  systematic  observations  with  regard  to  teri'cstrial 
magnetiam  and  Polar  auroras  (in  la  Recherche  expedition  of  1838),  and  he  pointed  out 
that  it  would  be  very  easy  and  coat  comparatively  Utile  to  establish  a  station  for 
observation  on  Kerguelen  Island,  or  on  one  of  the  islands  further  south,  for  a  year. — 
The  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  communicated  M.  Wiener's  report  on  his  journey 
across  Equatorial  America,  to  which  reference  was  made  at  the  meeting  of 
November  5th. — The  General  S«!retary  read  some  eitracta  from  a  letter  of  Colonel 
Flatters,  now  engaged  on  a  mission  to  the  Sahara,  in  which  be  announced  that  a 
Tuareg  deputation  had  couie  to  meet  him  at  Algiers,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  restilts  achieved  by  his  first  expedition  being  thus  conSnned,  the  country  was 
opened  for  the  passage  of  the  mission,  provided  no  new  difficulties  arose  Colonel 
Flatters  had  received  very  favourable  letters  from  the  chiefs  of  the  Hoggar  and  Ozghar 
tribes,  and  he  was  convinced  that  as  far  as  the  tropic  at  least  there  would  be  no 
danger  to  surmount,  but  beyond  that,  among  the  Tuarcgs  of  the  south,  all  would 
depend  upon  circumatances.^-The  Chairman  having  presented  to  the  Meeting  M, 
C  A.  Verminck  and  MM.  Joau£  Zweifel  and  Marius  Uoustier,  M.  Henri  Duveyrier 
spoke  as  follows  on  the  question  of  the  sources  of  the  Joliba  or  Niger,  discovered 
by  the  two  latter-named  gentlemen  :  "  The  determination  of  the  true  source  of 
a  great  river  which  rises  in  a  little-known  region,  is  not  an  easy  matter,  and  this 
is  the  case  with  the  soutces  of  the  Joliba,  Eworra,  or  Niger,  with  the  basin  of 
which  we  are  far  from  being  acquainted  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  The  case  is, 
indeed,  a  special  one.  The  basin  of  the  Joliba  Is  divided  into  two  parts,  whicb 
are  sni>jcct  to  meteorological  conditions  of  an  opposite  nature.  On  the  north, 
about  a  third  of  this  basin  lies  within  the  Sahara,  and  at  the  present  time  does 
notcontribute  in  any  way,  as  far  as  is  known,  to  the  main  stream.  The  valleys 
which  come  down  from  the  Ahaggat  and  Tassili  plateaux,  in  the  country  of  tlje 
Tuaregs  of  the  north,  to  the  north-east  bank  of  the  Joliba  in  the  Hanssa  country, 
are  now  absolutely  dry  in  their  middle  part  We  can,  therefore,  leave  out  of  the 
question  this  fossil  portion  of  the  Joliba  basin,  and  consider  only  Ihe  living  portion, 
viz.   that  which  is  comprised   between  Adamawa  on  the  cast   and  the   Kuranko 
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and  Kcfng  Mountams  on  the  west  From  this  side  we  have  the  Joliba  or  Kworra, 
and  from  the  other  the  Binne,  which  meet  near  Lukoja  and  flow  down  to  the 
Atlantic  Of  these  two  streams  the  Joliha  is  incontestahly  the  longer,  and  it  is 
o(»9eqnently  possible  to  know  the  sonrce  of  the  river  without  knowing  that  of  the 
Binne.  Snch  being  the  problem,  let  ns  consider  how  the  solution  of  it  now  stands. 
Up  to  the  recent  publication  by  MM.  Zweifel  and  Moustier  of  the  results  of  their 
jonmey  of  exploration  to  the  source  of  the  Joliba,  it  was  admitted  that  this  source 
"was  Btuated  in  9^  25'  N.  lat,  9^  45'  W.  long.,  on  a  mountain  named  Loma,  and  this 
kno^edge  was  due  to  Major  A.  G.  Laing.  Whilst  he  was  in  Sulimania  in  1822,  he 
took  two  compass  bearings  of  Mount  Loma  from  the  upper  part  of  Mount  Konkodu- 
goi^  south  of  the  town  of  Falaba  and  of  the  source  of  the  river  S^li  or  Bokelle. 
The  apex  of  this  very  acute  triangle  was  on  a  sharp-pointed  peak,  very  nearly  91}  miles 
distant  from  Falaba ;  consequently,  the  details  of  his  observation  being  known,  the 
poeition  asngned  to  Mount  Loma  by  Major  Laing  could  only  be  looked  upon  as  pro- 
▼iaonal,  because  it  is  vague  and  uncertain.  We  must  also  remember  that  this  mounr 
tain,  which  they  called  Loma,  was  pointed  out  to  Major  Laing  as  being  the  source  of 
the  great  river  of  their  country  by  the  natives  in  reply  to  pressing  questions  on  his 
part.  •  •  •  Bat  is  the  river  which  rises  in  this  pretended  Mount  Loma,  really  the 
first  and  most  distant  rivulet  which,  swollen  by  successive  affluents,  becomes  the 
Joliba?  Another  rivulet  to  the  south-west  or  the  south-east,  a  small  stream 
unknown  to  the  people  of  Sulimania,  might  one  day  take  its  place  as  furnishing  a 
longer  course.  This  doubt,  to  which  no  one  had  given  expression,  but  which  had 
occurred  to  the  n4nds  of  several  geographers,  is  at  length  cleared  up  for  the  first 
tune.  78i  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Major  Laing^s  Mount  Loma,  and  only 
193  miles  from  Free  Town,  in  the  British  colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  MM.  Zweifel 
and  Moustier  saw  the  Tembi-Kundu,  or  mountain  head  of  the  (river)  TembL 
This  river,  which  is  longer  than  the  Faliko,  takes  the  name  of  the  Joliba  after 
their  junction.  According  to  MM.  Zweifel  and  Moustier,  it  rises  in  8^  36'  K. 
lat,  10^  30'  W«  long.,  in  one  of  the  summits  of  a  mountain  chain  which  bears  the 
name  of  Loma,  like  that  we  have  just  spoken  of.  It  is  possible  that  the  mountain 
chain  of  Loma  is  continued  to  the  north-east  with  some  interruptions  as  far  as  Major 
Laing's  Mount  Loma ;  and  it  is  equally  possible,  as  often  happens  in  other  parts  of 
the  world,  that  the  name  of  the  chain  is  a  substantive  signifying  *  mountain,* 
*  summit,'  or  *  chain  of  mountains,'  and  that  in  this  case  it  is  applied  |7ar  excellence 
to  the  chief  orographical  feature  of  a  whole  region.  We  must  heartily  congratulate 
MM.  Zwmfel  and  Moustier  on  their  principal  discovery,  viz.  the  Tembi-Kundu,  or 
the  furthest  known  source  of  the  Joliba.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  this  dis- 
covery is  a  considerable  fact  in  the  history  of  geographical  progress  during  the  year, 
and,  perhaps,  it  will  always  retain  its  importance.  This  we  shall  learn  after  the 
complete  exploration  of  the  countries  of  M68i,  Kong,  Burr6,  and  Kissi,  in  fact,  of  all 
the  southern  portion  of  the  vast  triangle,  of  which  the  course  of  the  Joliba  forms 
the  two  longest  sides,  between  its  source  and  its  mouth,  and  into  which  R^n^  Gailli^, 
Hdnrich  Barth,  and  Benjamin  Anderson  alone  have  penetrated  to  a  small  extent. 
Here  flow  the  Bakhoy,  the  Sarano,  &c,  all  tributaries  of  the  Joliba,  and  which  all 
appear  to  rise  on  a  plateau,  where,  applying  to  a  chain  the  name  of  a  great  market,  our 
maps  give  a  mountain  chain  called  Kong.  We  must  add  that  the  existence  of  a  long 
and  continuons  chain  of  mountains,  given  in  all  ancient  maps  and  in  many  modem 
ones,  has  still  to  be  proved  ;  it  is  known  where  the  chain  b^ins  on  the  west  and 
that  it  stxetches  as  iar  as  T'  40'  W.  long.,  but  from  that  point  to  where  M.  Bonnat 
saw  mountains  to  the  north  of  Salaga,  the  continuity  of  the  range  is  a  matter  of  mere 
supposition.  In  spite  of  the  insuffideitcy  of  our  information  r^arding  the  interior  of 
the  region  under  consideration,  the  deductions  which  can  be  made  from  Gailli^*s  journal 
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between  Timbo  and  Timbuktu,  Garth'a  between  Sal  iu)dTinibuktu,SDd  the  csamiob^ 
lion  uf  tliB  Dative  statementB  collected  by  tliB  latter  traveller,  almost  comiiletilf. 
deKtroj  the  hjpotlieaiE  of  a  great  alUaBiit  soutli  of  the  Joliba,  which  could  riv:^  the 
Tcmbi  ia-lcDgth,  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  nothing  In  the  future  will  detract 
fnniL  the  glory  of  MM.  Zweifel  and  Moustier,  wlio  are  the  diacoveiera  of  the  ^ource 
which  in  fortheet  to  the  Bonth-west,  and  according  to  all  appearanceg,  of  the  true  sourcei 
of  the  Joliba  or  Niger."  M.  Duvejrier  liaving  concluded  his  address,  M.  ZweiM 
explained  to  the  Meeting  under  vliat  ctrcurastanccs  hs  nnd  M.  Mouatier  bad  under- 
taken their  explorations;  and  Ur.  Humond  aft«rwanls  read  soma  passages  from  their 
account  of  the  joutdbj,  published  in  u'enso  in  the  last  Bulletin  of  the  Geographical, 
Society  of  Maaeillcs,  , 

■  December  Srd,  1880 :  Dr.  Hamt,  of  the  Mustom  d'Histoire  Nntnrelle,  [»■ 

the  Chair. — ^The  General  Secretory  (ead  a  despatch  addressed  to  the  Society  by* 
Dr.  Oscar  Lcnz  on  his  arrival  at  Medma,  on  the  Senega!,  from  Timbuktu, — Mi  Dankpftj. 
of  the  Institute,  gave  some  information  respecliDg  volcanic  phenomena  in  the  Island  of 
Dominica,  and  comtnnnicatcd  the  analysis  of  anndry  apecimena  sent  by  M.  L.  Bert. 
— The  Chairman  announced  to  the  Meeting  the  mournful  iotelligence  of  the  deceasa- 
of  M.  Sabin  Bertbeiot,  who  died  at  St,  Croix  de  TenoriSo  at  the  ago  of  eighty-aixv 
after  a  laborious  life  entirely  de^*oled  to  the  sUtdyof  the  Canary  Islands  and  their 
inhabitants  in  anoient  and  modem  times.  M.  Bertbeiot  h«d  been  for  fiva  years' 
General  Secretary  of  the  GeograiAical  Society. — Colonel  Lanssedot  commnnicated  t» 
the  Society  two  series  of  experiments  which  he  made  in  1868  and  1874  with  aneroid 
barometers  made  for  the  use  of  IravcUors. — M.  d'Amaud-Bey  communicated  a  paper' 
on  his  expedition  to  the  Wliite  Nile  in  1839-42,  to  accompany  his  large  map  in  tea 
sheets. — Captain  de  Lannoy,  of  the  Engineers,  presented  to  the  Society  a  nwnTr- 
script  map,  on  a  large  scale,  of  Southern  Africa  frrnn  the  regions  discovered  bj" 
Captain  Spoke  on  Ihe  cast,  and  by  M.  Savorgnan  de  Braiza  on  the  west,  to  thn* 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  object  of  the  map  is  to  admit  of  a  precise  comparison  of 
the  information  brought  by  Hucccssivo  explorers,  with  the  view  of  showing  the  vain*" 
of  their  wort,  and  of  thus  filling  in  correctly  the  map  of  Africa, 

Annual  General  Meeting,  December  17tb,  1S30. — The  Chair  waa  takeu  by 

M.  Alpb.  Milne-Edwards,  iu  the  absence  of  Admiral  Baron  de  la  Roncicrc  la  Noury, 
who  was  prevented  by  indisposition  from  delivermg  his  usual  Addraui,  Taking  i 
advuQtage  of  tha  absence  of  the  Frcsident,  the  Chairman  acknowledged  how  mnch 
the  Society  owed  to  him  for  hie  services.  He  gave  a.sketckof  the  labonn  of  the 
Society  since  the  war,  pomting  out  besides  what  still  remained  to  be  done,  and 
called  attention  to  the  extension  of  the  scope  of  geographical  studies,  and  the  greater 
pieci^on  now  requlied  of  travellers.  It  is  no  longer  sufficient  to  fix  the  couise  vi  a 
river,  or  to  determine  only  the  position  of  a  town  or  a  momitBin;  zoology,  botany, 
geology,  and  the  study  of  the  depths  of  the  sea  now  form,  on  essenlLil  portion  of 
geographical  woi^  and— the  speaker  added — we  find  that  the  further  we  advance, 
the  more  thal«  remains  to  be  discovered.— M.  Grandidier  read  the  names  of  the  new 
members  admitted  since  the  last  general  meeting,  and  remarked  on.  the  prosperouai 
condition  of  the  Society,  which  now  numijers  2096  members. — At  this  peiiod 
M.  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  entered  in  company  with  two  members  of  the  GovcnunenL 
of  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  and  was  very  wannly  received.  He  informed  tha 
meeting  that  the  suhecnption  list  of  the  company  formed  for  the  constructioa  of  tha  , 
caoal  Ibiough  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  had  cloeed  tliat  day  with  120,000  namefi. — 
The  General  Secretary,  M.  Ch.  Maunoir,  read  his  animal  report  on  the  progress  oC 
gec^aphy,  which  will  be  published  in.  exteuao  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Society. —  • 
M.  C.  Babat  aftem-ards  read  a  paper  im  his  journey  in  the  north  of  Norway. 
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Oaopaplriwil  S^cii^  of  Ibnailles.— November  eth^ldea:  M.  Alfrei> 
Riwim^  iVMdent»  ill  tli»:C3uur,.r--Th0  meeting  was.  held  for  the  preMntatioa  of 
im  IIU  C.  A*  Vcrmiiick  aod  MM*  Jmq^  ZweiM  and  Marios  Monstier,  the 
leadeis  ol^tk»Teoent  expedition  to  the  aoarces  of  the  Niger,  and  among 
it  tpere  Mi^Aiai  OlHvier,  who  has  lately  made  a  journey  to  the  Futa 
Jilln  ^Ti*****^*  ia  West  Africa,  and  Br.  Bayol,  a  member  of  Captain  Oalli^i*8 
espacmioBk^ — M.  Bihaiid  deliYeBed  an  addsess  in  which  ho  refiarred  to  the  various 
imikniliwMi  of  tfa»  Nifcer -fipm  the  thne  of  Mnago  Park,  and  then  spoke  in  eulc^istio 
tmnsoftks  snoMssfat  lafaoors  of  MM.  Zweifisl  and  Moostier.  M.  ZteeiM  after* 
wwds-nni  an  aooocmt  of  the  origin,  progress,  and  suocessAil  oompledon  of  the 
expeditfMi,  ths  fkll  text  of  which  is  given  in  the  last  Bulletin  of  the  Society.  At  v 
the  cowoloaion  of  the  paper,  the  President,  amidst  loud  applause,  handed  th»  medals 
sad  dipiflBaa9U>  MM.  Verminok,  Zweifsl,  and  Monstier,  aa  the  highest,  honours^ 
whiflhit  mrin  tl»  power  of  the  Society  to  bestow  upon  them. 

Oteg^phieal  Society  of  L70n8.'---Nbvember  6th,  1880. --^M.  Cdllard,  a 
FSpenchProtestaoi  missionary,  read  a  paper  on  South  Africa^  in  which  he  stated  that  he 
had  lived  for  twen^  years  in  Basuto-land,  a  fertile  region,  rich  in  pasturage  and  flo(dn, 
where  an  W!wglM>  mission  had  been  established  for  fifty  years,  and  had  made  great* 
progress  in  ciTifiaing  the  inhabitants.  Iti  18771ie  was  charged  with  thedireofeien  of  a: 
native  mteionBry  expedition,  the  object  of  which  was  to*  extend  the  Basuto  Ohiirch 
to  tiie  nortii  of  the  Thmsvaal  and  the  Limpopo  as  &r  as  the  Zambesi.  He  was 
sooampaaied  by  Mine.  Cknllard  and  their  daughter,'  four  native  misnonaries,  with 
their  wrrea  andftmilies,  and 'several  Christians^  the  party  consisting,  of  twenty-lbur 
posons  in  alL  IL  CdiUstd  gave  the  meeting  an  account  of  this  journey,  which 
lasted  altogedier  two  years  and  a  half,  and  of  various  incidents  connected  with*  it,- 
induding  the  retention  of  the  party  for  three  months  by  the  king  of  Matabele-land. 
Ba  also  denribed  the  r^ons  he  had  traversed,  and'  the  manners  and  customs  of  the* 
tribes  he  had  visited.  Several-  of  them,  he  said,  wdl  deserved  the  name  of  savages, 
for  they  man  in  a  state  of  abject  degradation.  Sometimes,  however,  vestiges  of 
(^Italian  ttadilions  were  found  among  them ;  and  M.  Goillard  alluded  to  the  dis« 
oovery,  in  the  aoriferous  mines  of  the  region,  of  the  remains  of  galleries,  which -proved 
that  they  had  been  worked  in  former  times.  M.  Goillard,  with  his  party,  at '  leng^ 
arrived  at  the  Zambesi,  where  he  visited  the  Victoria  Falls,  and  in  that  region  an 
event  happened  which  has  made  his  name  well-known;  One  day,  in  ascending  the 
river,  he  met  in  the  hut  of  a  hunter  a  European,  in  a  state  of  destitution  and* 
exhausted  by  fever  and  fatigue,  who  proved  to  be  the*  Portuguese  traveller,' Major 
Serpa  Pihto.t  In  reference  to  some  criticisms  which  had  been  passed  on  that  officer 
on  his  return  to  Europe,  M.  Goillard  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  now  afforded 
him  to  bear  testimony  to  his  high  character  and  the  friendly  relations  between 
them.  After  labours  extsnding.over  two  years  and  a  half,  M.  Goillard  had  the  satis- 
&ction  oi  successfully  accomplishing  the  object  of  his  expedition. — In  thanking 
M.  Goillaid  for  his  address,  the  President  announced  that  he  had  been  elected  a 
oonespondfiig  member  of  the  Sbciety. 

Owifjwiii  o£  tha  >Cteogri^phical  SooietieiM>f  Franee.— Sir  R.  W.  Bawson 
8andi.nB.the:fbl]owing  report  of  the  last  meeting  of  this  Gongress  which  met  at  Nancy 
horn  tbe.5tk  to  th»:10th  August  last,  and  held,  two  sittings  daily,  discussing 
importaat  geognplucal  problems,  relating  .more  particularly  to  the  sul^tof  teadi- 
ing  geogm^iy.-r-M.  Ganthiot  read  a .  paper  of-  M.  de  Luze*s  on  *'  Geogipaphical 
Tenniaology.''   la  this  was  shown  the  inoonvenienos)  of  translatang  into  the  language 


*  See  vol.  iL  pp.  185,  562.  f  See  PToeeedings  B.  6.  S^.vol.  i.  p.  487. 
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or  Ihe  autlior'e  country  many  namea  of  foreign  iocalities,  thus  caming  nol  only 
confnsion,  but  also  grass  errors.  Anotlier  grave  inconvetiieLCc  was  that  of  writing, 
c.  g.  Uota  Gehel  Aur£s,  flenve  Monra-Tchai,  repeating  thas  twice  the  words 
"  luouatun  "  and  "  river,"  To  avoid  this,  M,  de  Luze  proposes,  iBt,  to  suppreM  in 
nil  atlases  foreign  geographical  terminology ;  2nd,  to  maintain,  on  the  other  hand, 
but  in  pnrontheses,  those  terms  which  are  accompanied  by  qualification  of  any  kind, 
placing  the  translation  first,  as  "  Yellow  Biver "  (Hoang-ho) ;  3rd,  to  preserve  in 
their  eiact  form  all  the  native  names  of  places  in  their  own  national  orthography, 
e.  g,  "  Koln,"  and  not  "  Cologne,"  "  Mainz,"  and  not  "  Mayence,"  Ac. ;  4th,  to  adopt 
the  national  orthography  for  at!  those  geographical  terms  of  countries  which  do  not 
use  the  Latin  alphabet,  writing  them  in  the  manner  which  will  best  render  the  true 
proanndfttion  as  exactly  as  possible.  The  paper  was  accompanied  hy  a  glossary  of 
all  geographical  terms. — M.  Barbier  announced  that  he  had  collected  in  a  Geo- 
graphical Pantheon  of  Lorraine  the  names  of  the  principal  travellers  of  that  country. — 
An  historical  account  of  the  project  of  the  Interoceanic  Canal  of  Panama  was  read  fay 
^.  BionnB.and  tlusand  other  questioQEWerediBCiiased.  TbefoUowing  votes  were  then 
proposed  and  ])asHK! ; — The  Congress  hopes  to  see  encouraged  the  publication  of  mape  in 
relief,  at  moderate  prices  ;  andrenewstheeipressionof  a  wish  that  theauthors  of  geo- 
graphical maps  should  indicate  the  meridian  which  they  have  adopted,  and  what  is 
the  difference  between  it  and  the  principal  meridians  hitherto  used;  it  desires  that 
an  International  Congress  ebouU  be  convoked  to  determine  the  question  of  a  single 
initial  meridian,  composed  of  delegates  of  the  several  geographical  and  scientific 
societies ;  finally,  it  expresses  a  desire  that  the  geographical  societies  shonld  take 
tip  the  question  of  Commercial  Geography,  either  by  constituting  special  com- 
missions, or  otherwise, — On  the  subject  of  Instruction  in  Geography,  the  Congress 
camo  to  the  following  four  resolutions  : — Ist.  That  geography  should  occupy  an 
ioiiwrtant  place  in  instruction,  by  the  side  of  other  biauchea  of  study :  that  instruction 
in  geography  and  history  should  be  assigned  to  special  professors ;  that  a  pass 
should  be  established  for  geography  and  history ;  that  as  occasion  olfers,  professors 
of  geography  should  be  named  in  all  the  university  schools.  The  Congress, 
fiuther,  is  of  opinion  that  geology  shonld  be  the  base  of  geographical  studies. 
Contemporaneously  with  the  Congress,  an  Exhibition  was  opened,  organised  by 
M.  Barbier,  assisted  by  M,  Millot.  The  Horticultural  Society  of  Nancy  contri- 
buted to  the  success  of  this  interesting  exhibition,  placing  among  the  mape,  books, 
and  collections  a  number  of  exotic  plants.  These  plants  were  not  arranged  according 
to  their  botanical  order,  but  geographically,  accordiog  to  their  native  conntry.  Thus 
Ihcj'  formed  a  viTid  illustratiou  of  Geographical  Botany.  Every  plant,  having  ita 
own  number,  was  described  in  a  special  catalogue,  in  which  were  stated  the  original 
habitat  of  the  plant,  the  name  of  the  traveller  who  introduced  it  into  Europe,  the 
name  of  the  horticulturist  exhibiting  it,  and  the  attempts  made  in  France,  and 
espedally  in  the  eastern  departments,  to  acclimatise  it.  Among  the  collections  were 
noticed  that  gathered  by  Dr.  Crevaux  In  the  baain  of  the  Amazons  ;  that  of 
ILCournault,  containiug  the  industrial  products  of  Algiers,  of  Sen<gal,  of  the  Gaboon, 
and  of  Morocco ;  the  collection  of  Revoil  from  the  country  of  the  SomiUi,  Sec. 
Lastly,  under  the  title  of  Retrospective  Geography,  wore  exhibited  numerons  ancient 
mips,  some  of  which  were  of  considerable  value.  According  to  the  report  of 
M.  L.  Delavaud,  from  which  we  have  taken  the  above  particulars,  the  part  of  the 
Exhibition  which  was  devoted  to  primary  and  secondary  instruction  deserved  the 
most  attention.  Many  maps,  some  of  which  were  in  relief,  exhibited  by  the 
lyceums  and  educational  institutions,  were  truly  worthy  of  attention,  and  showed 
■what  progroaa  Franca  has  made  in  geographical  instruction  within  the  InBt  ten  years. 
Tiie  next  Congress  is  to  meet  in  1881  at  Lyons. 
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Oeographical  Society  of  Dresden.— October  l5th,  1880.— At  this  and  the 

preTioas  meeting  Dr.  Ruge,  the  President,  read  a  report  on  the  cartography  of 
Saxony  and  on  the  sanrey  of  the  country  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Belying  on  the 
reaeaiches  niade  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  he  stated  that  the  oldest  map  was  that 
of  the  district  of  Schwarzenberg,  drawn  by  Georg  Oder  in  1551,  on  the  scale  of 
1 :  26,000.  The  survey  and  the  preparation  of  the  map  of  the  country  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  Oder  family  from  1550  to  1600.  The  then  Elector;  however, 
eDdeKTcmred  to  prevent  this  map  being  published  and  getting  into  the  hands  of 
unanthorised  persons,  and  it  was  only  after  long  negotiations  that  authority  was 
obtained  for  its  issue.  It  was  engraved  in  1568,  and  is  the  oldest  specimen  of  map- 
engraving  extant  Ortelius  reproduced  it  in  his  Atlas»  and  for  two  centuries  it 
Conned  the  basis  of  all  cartographical  work  in  Saxony. 

Oeographical  Society  of  Halle.— November  10th,  1880.— Dr.  Kibohhoff,  the 
President,  made  a  report  to  the  Meeting  on  Lepsius'  new  theory  of  the  mixture  of 
the  African  races,  as  set  forth  by  that  well-known  Egyptologist  in  his  recently 
published  grammar  of  the  Nubian  language.  [The  following  is  the  title  of  the  work 
referred  to :  *  Nubische  Grammatik  mit  einer  Einleitung  iiber  die  Yolker  •  und 
SpiBchen  Afrikas.'    Berlin,  1880.    (Asher  d:  Co.    Price  IZ.  6«.)] 

Imperial  Geographical  Society  of  St  Petersburg.— November  20th,  1880 : 

M.  Skmkkof  in  the  Chair.— M.  Sreznefeky,  the  Secretary,  informed  the  Meeting  that 
the  Society  had  received  an  official  invitation  to  take  part  in  the  Geographical 
Congreas  to  be  held  at  Venice  in  September  1881,  and  gave  an  outline  of  the 
programme  of  its  proceedings  and  other  details  respecting  it.  The  Council  of  the 
Sode^  had  coidiaily  accepted  the  invitation,  and  had  appointed  the  following  to  act 
as  a  oommittee  in  connection  with  it:  P^n  Fr.  v.  Osten  Sacken,  chairman, 
MM.  Sreznefsky,  Grigorief,  Eofersky,  Meller,  Mushketof,  Bykalof,  Staritzky, 
Schmidt,  Schrenk,  Stubendorf,  Matveief,  Minaief,  Harkayi,  and  Stein.— M.  Piasset- 
sky  afterwards  delivered  an  address  on  the  subject  of  China  and  its  inhabitants, 
dealing  more  particularly  with  the  latter.  In  referring  to  various  traits  in  their 
diaraeler,  M.  Piassetsky  dwelt  particularly  on  their  singular  indifference,  mentioning 
sevenl  instances  in  illustration.  He  observed  that  he  was  in  the  interior  of  China 
at  the  time  of  the  decease  of  the  Emperor  Tung  Chih,  who  died  without  an  heir  at 
the  age  of  eighteen ;  he  expected  that  in  consequence  great  agitation  would  have 
prevailed  throughout  the  country,  but  there  was  nothing  in  the  daily  life  of  the 
Chinese  to  mark  the  loss  of  the  Son  of  Heaven.  M.  Piassetsky  afterwards  made  some 
remarks  on  popular  education,  culture,  &c.,  among  the  Chinese.  * 

Oeographical  Society  of  Cairo.— November  19th,  1880 :  General  Stone- 
Pacea,  President,  in  the  Chair.— The  President  read  a  paper  by  the  Rev.  C.  T. 
WOsoD,  recently  elected  an  Honorary  Member  of  the  Society,  on  Lake  Victoria  and 
the  country  of  Uganda,  and  in  reference  to  his  remarks  on  the  connection  between 
the  height  of  the  water  in  the  lake  and  the  annual  rise  of  the  Nile,  General  Stone 
stated  that  the  officers  employed  in  that  region  had  been  directed  to  make  meteoro- 
logical observations  and  a  careful  comparative  study  of  the  movement  of  the  lake- 
waters  and  of  those  of  the  Nile.— His  Excellency  Riaz-Pacha  afterwards  delivered  a 
feeling  address  on  the  principal  phases  in  the  career  of  Dor-Bey,  late  Inspector- 
General  of  Schools,  and  on  his  services  to  the  cause  of  public  instruction  in  Egypt. 


(   ^a   ) 


NEW  BOOKS. 
(By  E,  C.  Bib,  Libforian  b.o.b.) 


Capper^  Samuel  Jamn.— The  Shores  and  Cities  of  the  Bo<ien  See.    HaiiLbleB  in  ' 
IBT'J  and  llihO.    London  (Da  la  Rue  &  Co.)  :  188L  [1880],  8vo.,  map*. 

A  general  description  of  the  Lake  of  Constanw,  with  Jetnils  of  its  climatic 
pheoomeaa  and  faana,  and  speeiaL  oocount  of  the  biHtorical  incidsnU  affectiiig  * 
the  country,  cities,  and  towns  in  its  neighbouthoad.  The  lilieinthal  and  vnllef 
of  t!ie  Priittigau  are  aha  treated  in  lilte  manaer,  as  far  south  aa  Uavos  and  Cbur. 
A  aketcb^map  is  giTeo'  of  these-  two  vaUeya,  and  a  detailed  map  of  Laka  Con- 
Btonce  and  the  stn-roundin^  region  (Gcale  4i  mibs  lo  the  iciob) ;  the  work  being 
alao  well  illHBtratwl  by  22  originat  etchings  on  stone  by  H.  Schmidt- Peoht. 
HftVard;  Henry, — La  Holtande-  i  vol  d'oiaeau.  I'aria  (DocauK  &  Quantin) :  1881 
[1880],  large  8vo.,  pp.  39S,  map,  illusl rations.     (Ihilan  :  price  18».  'Jd.) 

The  numerous  and  well^execiiled  full-page  and  smaller  engra^lngK  (by 
Lahuuw)  give  a  remarkably  ole»r  idea  of  tha  nature  uf  the  oouatry,  as  well  as 
of  itB&eohiteutural  characteristiua,  to  which  the  chief  attontion  is  directed. 
LauslZt  Arnold  von; — Der  A<!tua.  Naoh  den  UanusczipteB  dea  versbnbenoa 
Dr.  WolfgaBg  Sartorius,  Frciherrn  voo  Walterdhauaen^hemusgiegebeD,  seLbBlfecBiig' 
bewbeitct  uud  vollendet,  Z  waiter  Band.  Topographi«ih'^e(^^o«tiKbaBeMibinb»' 
ung,  iHutwiaklimgegeiohiobte  nnd  Produote  des  Aeta&  LeipMt;  (Engdmsm) : . 
18ij0,  4ta,  pp.  548,  cc4d.  froDliap.,  map^  plv  ^'■'^  woodcutft,  (IJaltm:  pnca  of' 
complete  work,  41.  Ti.  9d,) 

TSis  second  and  conchiding -volume  diiciuwra  the  toposniphy  of  the  monn- 
tois  BMd  its  neigbbonthood  in  detail,  illusiraMd  by  admirably  clea*  views  of  the 
chief  points  of  mterest.  The  liialory  of  its  vulcaaic  devslopwent  is  also  givenv 
with  an  account  of  tha  composition  of  its  various  rocks  and  mineral  products. 

The  map  (bobIg  1 :  15,000)  showa  tho  Valle  del  Bove,  with  the  hmita  of  the 
different  lava  streams,  the  craters,  and  other  local  phenomena,  marked  with  the 
dates  of  their  occnrrence  or  development, 

Play&ir,  Lieat-CoL  IL  L.— Handbook  to  the  Uediterruieun :  its  Cities,  Oooats, 
and  Islands.  For  the  use  of  Oeneral  Tniv«l]ers  and  Yachtsmen.  London 
(Murray)  :  1881  [1880],  post  8yo.,  pp.  xliv.  and  512,  maps,  plans.  Price  Ms. 
This  useful  addition  to  Muri'ay's  wcll-knowa  series,  by  an  author  whose 
former  contribution  is  universally  acknowledged  to  bo  one  of  its  chief  successes, 
is  divided  into  two  parts;  the  fest  comprising  Africa  (Morocco,  Algiers,  Tanis, 
and  Tripoli),  Egypt,  Syria,  Asia  Minur,  a&d  Turkey  in  Hnrope,  the  Greek 
Arehipdiign,  Cyprus  nnd  Maka,  Greece  aiid  Albania ;  the  second,  Ausdia  and 
Dalmatia,.  tlie  JtaLian  Coast,  Sardinia,  the  Lipari  Islands,  Sicily,  Corsica  aod 
the  Southern  Coast  of  France,  and  Spain  and  Gibraltar,  indnding  the  Bnleario 
l8i«8.  Apart  from  the  information  as  to  outfit,  porta,  anchDOigea,  ftc., 
specially  intended  for  yachting  travellers,  th»  aim  has  been  to  avoid  loeaKties 
already  described  in  former  Handbooha,  and  to  deTote  space  to  snclv  aa  hava- 
been  neglscted  or  insufficiently  treated  hitherto.  Mnch  of  the-  tuul  dettil 
of  gaide-books  is  dispeased  with,  so  that  tha  book  assumes  a  higher  standard 
than  moat  of  its  fellows.  The  portion  relating  lo  the  Balearic  isles  (and 
especially  Menorca),  recently  visited  by  Colonel  I'layfair,  is  of  particular 
inierest,  owing  to  his  deacriptions  and  figures  of  megalithic  mon 
or  "  Talayots  "  near  Mahon  aod  Ciudadela.  The  maps  and  plans 
la  (sisty-four)  to  specify ;  they  cover  the  chief  objects  of  interes 
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ASIA. 

Oul,  &  K^— lingaistto  and  Oriattal  Essiys,  written  fiom  the  ywt  1846  to  1878. 
Loiidaii'(Trabiwr) :  1880,  Sro.,  pp.  464,  mapi    FHoe  18ff. 

The  portions  of  this  collection  refeniaff  to  the  countries  betwixt  the  rivers 
Satlaj  wad  Janma  in  North  Indifiy  Sikhknd,  Palestine,  and  Mesopotamia, 
wanant  meation  here  of  this  work,  which  is  mainly  ethnological,  linguistical, 
and  historicaL  The  map  shows  the  route  of  Rama,  hero  of  the  gieat 'Indian 
lustoric  poem,  in  ancient  and  modem  India. 

l^q^skll  ffigfBku-Eei;  or  a  Hondred  Views  of  Fuji  (Fusiyama),  by  Hokusai. 
Intnidaetocy  and  ExplanstDiy^P^^ftoes,  with  Translations  fVom  the  Japanese,  and 
Descriptions  of  the  plates, .  by  Fredk.  Y.  Dickina.  London  (Bataford) :  1880, 
3  pacta  of  original  Jiipanosa  plates  and.  text;  1  pact  English  translation,  &c., 
pp^  zxTuL-  and:  70»  pis; 

Mr.  Dickins  gives  a  list  of  the  102  plates  in  the  original  volumes,  with  a 
pre&oe  on  Japanese  art,.&c.,  a  view  .of  the  mountain  from  Yoshida,  a.  deseripr 
tioQ  of  it  from  the  great  Pictorial  Ebcyclopsedia  of  1714,  transIatioDS  of  the 
pveAiees  to  tite  tbm  original  volinne»,  and  deseriptioQS  of  the  piates,  which- are 
illustrative  of  the  mythological  history  and  physical  aspects  of  Fnsiyaasa^  from 
the  Moeil  of  the  astist  known  as.  Hachlyemon  (?)  Miuraya.  Some  reeent  notes 
oa-tha.  hoCauj  of  the  monntain  are  givea  in  the  appendix. 

CNdnttty.  BBOlfe'— "Promenades  Japonaises.    Tokio-Nikko.     PMs  (Otiarpentier) : 
1880,  4fa,  iHpw  288,  illustrations.    (  WUliamt  dt  Nargate.). 

Although  not  nnmhered  as  forming  pact  of  a  series,  this  Tokime  practically 
follows  tfaa;anthi>r's.work  bearing  the  same  first  title,  publishiedin  1878  (price 
of  the.  two  vols.,  22.).  M»  Gnimeft  was  acoompanied  ■  by  a  French  artist, 
M*  Ktiix  JRegfooeyy  ,wha8e  drawings -ave  appanentiy  the  more  valnahla  results  of 
the  expedition,  which  aeems  to  have. been  con&oed  to  the  neighbouiiLOod  of 
Ycikahaiwa.  and^Tokia  Some  of  the.  iUustcations  ace  coiouced^and  rep|»sent 
Taiiona  aqiecta  of  tha  country  as  well  aaftha:  people. 

Krettmr;  OutSf?— Irn*  femen  Ostan.  Heisen  des  Ghrafea  Bela  Sz^dxenyi  in 
Indien,  Japan,  China^  Tibet  und  Birma^  jn.  den  Jahren  1877-18801  1  lieferung. 
W»  (Holder) :  1880^dvov,  pp^  82,iliastiatkKns.  (  WiUiams  dtJhrgflU :  price  6</.) 

lisntcnant  Eciitiier  aocompawed  Gonnt  Sz^ohenyi  in  hi»  Tibetan  journey, 
and  here  commenoea^  the  publication  of  the  nacrative,  which  is  to  be  completed 
in  some  30  parts,  issued  at  intervals  of  ten  days,  and  illustrated  by  200  original 
wood  ei^rsvingB  and  severd:  maps.    The  first  nnmber  includes  the  journey  to* 

Uirin,  Charles. — Colonel  Grodekoff^  ride  from  Samarcand  to  Herat,  through 
Balkh  and  the  IJsbek  States  of  Afghan  Turkestan ;  with  his  own  map  of  the 
nMchHonte  from  the  Oxus  to  Herxt  London  (Allen) :  1880^  post  8vo.,  pp.  224, 
pottr.,  map.    Price  Ss, 

Mr.  Marvin  has  sknply  translated  Colonel  N.  GrodekofTs  narrative;  which 
commeaoes  *in  SepteaiibeB  1878.  Thai  oflfioer  left  Samaicandv  nniiisgmsad»  and 
witik:thre»foM(Ow«rff,.reifihins:theTmwomaa? settlement  of  P^tta  jfiaaar  on  the 
A»aIlaBia.oiiil7tkOetobsr.-  Thsnostheiwaa  escorted  by  AfghaaatorMaaar-e- 
ShflRc^  and  after  an  impiiaenment  thsre^  arrived  at  the  Usbek-  town;  of  Saripool 
on  3id  llovember,  vi4  Sheebeerkhan.  A .  ride  of  two  days  in.  very  moonteinous 
ooutcy,  by  Kooctoheeand  the  defile  of  Beltdieiag,  brought  the  travdler  to  the 
oity  of  Maimeae^  then  witiiin  reacbxifi  Turkoman  forays,  and  from  whiob^  after  a 
skort  stay,  hestaslsd  by^thovaUayof  thcEaisar  river  to  CharsbamhfS^  with  a 
cavalry  escort.  In  this  part  of  ms  narrative,  Grodekoff  discusses  the  oasis  of 
Mecv  andgiveaseme  detaiiB  of  the  Tekke  Turkomans,  stating  that  th&  locality 
mazked.lierv  cak  oar.  maps  ia- nothing: hot  tsvo  housss^  aachooly^aadt.some 
cattle-eBclesavee'  (profaaUy  clay-wall^  forte,  accoidxng.  to  ths  transktor): 
Merv,  in  his  opinkmy  is  not  the  k^  of  Herat..    Hiaesoert  would  not  aUow  him 
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to  take  the  easiest  road,  for  fear  of  the  Turkomans,  und  iio  was  conducted  over 
the  monntaina  by  Oaobi  Kof  and  the  Kara  Djaagel,  across  the  Hoorgah  to  Kalu' 
Naoo,  from  whence  he  reached  Herat  on  llith  November,  through  Kooehk  and 
the  Khaisret-i-Baba  pass,  fiuallT  arriviDgatthe  Persian  frontier  on  November  22. 
Colonel  Grodekoff,  aasumiag  that  his  road  from  the  Moorgab  h  the  route  from 
Uorv,  emphasises  bis  opinion  that  it  would  be  an  imposaibility  to  conduct  KO. 
espedilionary  force  of  any  strength  alona;  ii.  He  gives  an  RltemativB  routs 
from  Merr  to  Serakhs  on  the  Herj  Kood,  144  miles,  with  three  waterless  stages, 
each  45  miles  lon^. 

Tbe  route  from  Samarcand  to  Mazar-e-Shereef,  omitted  by  Colonel  Grodekoff, 
is  given  in  an  appendix  from  the  descriptiou  in  the  Oolot,  18T&,  hy  Dr. 
Yavorsky,  together  with  an  account  of  AbdurrahmoD  Khan  by  Foshlno,  and  a 
short  notice  of  Foreign  military  missions  in  Persia. 

The  author's  plan  of  n  village  near  Herat  is  reproduced,  and  the  map  shows 
his  marcli-rovite  from  the  Oxus  to  Herat  (only  by  eye),  scale  12'5  versts  (about 
8i  miles  to  the  inch). 

Oliphant,  Laurence. — The  Land  of  Gilead,  with  ^Excursions  in  the  Lebanon. 
Edinburgh  and  London  (Blackwood):  1880,  8to,,  pp.  538,  maps,  photograph,  illus- 
trations.   Price  2I». 

The  author's  travels  were  nudertaken  with  tbo  object  of  establishing  & 
Jewish  colonisation  of  Palestine  under  the  auspices  of  the  Sultan  of  'I'urkey. 
His  route  was  from  Beirut  to  Sidon,  then  intaod  S.E.  to  Baaias,  along  eastern 
Jaulan  and  across  westem  Hauran  to  Irbid  (with  a  visit  to  Capitolias)  and 
Qadara.  Continuing  east  of  the  Jordan,  he  struck  south  to  Ajlun,  Jerash, 
and  Es-Salt  {Bomoth  Giiead),  from  which  point  an  excursion  eastward  toKul'at 
Zerka  (Gadda)  on  the  Haj  rood  wns  made,  returning  hy  Rabbath  Ammon. 
From  Es-Salt,  after  visiting  Arak-el-EJnir  in  Bonthem  Gilead,  the  valley  of  the 
Shaihwas  followed  to  the  Jordan,  and  Jerusalem  reached  by  the  Wady  Kunel- 
tirah.  The  return  to  Beirut  waa  by  Nabloua,  Haita,  and  the  coast.  A  second 
journey  was  made  from  Beirut  southwards  by  Der-el-Kamir  to  Jeiieideh  and 
Damascus,  with  excursions  to  Boalhec  and  Malula  and  eastward  lo  Jebel  Eaus, 
the  return  being  by  Zohleh  and  the  Lebanon.  Some  fresh  identifications  of 
Scriptural  locnlties  are  made  or  sug^^ested.  A  map  (scale  14]  miles  to  tbe  inch) 
■hoivB  Palestine  as  far  east  as  36^  38'  long.,  with  the  author's  route  ;  a  smaller 
one  gives  the  lines  of  proposed  railways  from  Israailia  and  Akabah  to  Haifa,  and 
northwards  along  the  Jonlan  Valley  to  Damascus,  with  the  situ  of  the  proposed 
Jewish  colony  east  of  the  Jordan,  between  the  rivers  Jabbok  and  Amon, 

Heili,  J,  J. — Japan,  each  Reisen  und  Stiidien  im  Anftrage  dcr  kiiniglich  Prea»- 
sischen  Begierung  dargestellt.  Etstcr  Band.  Katur  und  Volk  des  Mikadoreichea. 
Ldpdg  (Engelmann)  ;  1881  [IdSO],  8vo.,  pp.  C30,  photographs,  plates,  woodcuts, 
2  maps.     (_!iu/au .-  price  18i.} 

The  author,  now  Professor  of  Geography  at  the  Marburg  University,  spent 
two  years  in  the  Japanese  Islands  (1874  and  18T5)  for  the  purpose  of  studyin;; 
the  national  commercial  aspects,  as  commissioned  by  the  Prussian  Minister  of 
Trade ;  and  he  prefaces  the  volume  which  is  to  contain  the  special  results  of 
his  inquiries  by  this  physical  description.  The  present  volume  contains,  first,  a 
general  sketch  of  the  political  and  provincial  divisions  of  the  empire,  with  voca- 
bulary of  chief  geographical  termsemployed;  followed  by  discussions  of  coaal-liue, 
aeas  and  curcenis,  chief  geological  features.  Orography,  Hydrography,  and  Meteoro- 
logy, and  of  the  Flora  and  Fauna  (the  two  latter  subjects  in  somedelail).  llie 
second  part  is  devoted  to  the  people,  and  commences  with  a  sketch  of  their 
history,  civilisation,  and  social  condition  from  660  B.C.  to  tbe  present  time ; 
followed  by  an  account  of  theii  ethni^raphy,  and  concluding  ivith  detailed 
topr^raphy. 

The  views,  when  not  photographs,  are  evidently  drawn  from  them,  the 
illnatrationa  being  remarkably  faithful.  Plans  of  Kioto  and  Tokio  are  given, 
from  Japanese  sources.  The  maps  are  Oiogrsphico-hydn^raphical  (scale 
1 : 2.930,000),  and  Topographlco-statistical  (scale  1 :  7,500,000). 
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l^ltHiifn^mi^  Heinrioh. — IHos.  Stadt  und  Land  der  Trojaner.  Forschnngen 
and  Entdeckungen  in  der  Troas  nnd  besonders  aof  der  Banstelle  von  Troja.  Leipzig 
(BrockhAns) :  1881  [1880],  large  8va,  pp<  880,  pis.,  maps,  and  plans.  {Dtdau : 
pnce  17. 16s.  6d.) 

Although  esBentiaUy  of  archseological  interest,  this  work  contains  acoonnts 
and  illustrations  of  the  present  and  historical  geography  of  the  Plain  of  Troy,  with 
de8cripta<ni8  of  its  mountains,  rivers,  climatolc^,  zoology,  flora,  and  ethnography. 
The  appendices  contain  various  papers  by  other  authors,  one  of  them  being  a 
catakgue  of  plants  by  Ascherson,  Yon  Heldreich,  and  Kurtz.  The  map  (scale 
80  ft  to  the  inchX  by  Bumouf,  shows  the  Plain  of  Troy,  with  sites  of  excava- 
tions, &c. 

TJj&lyy-Bonrdoil,  Marie  de. — De  Paris,  h  Samarkand.  Le  Ferghanah,  le 
Kouldja,  et  la  Siberie  Ocddentale.  Impresuons  de  voyage  d*une  Parisienne. 
Paris  (Hachette) :  1880,  large  4ta,  pp.  487,  273  engravings,  5  maps.  {HacheUe : 
price  2L  lOf  .) 

Mme.  Uj&lvy  (whose  name  is  to  be  pronounced  ^  Ouifalvi,"  as  transliterated 
into  French)  left  Paris  for  Russia  and  Central  Asia  in  August  1876,  with  her 
husband,  M.  Gh.  £.  de  Ujfalvy  de  Mezo-Kovesd,  whose  publications  upon  the 
scientific  results  of  the  exp^Uon  upon  which  he  was  sent  by  the  French 
MiyiigtiT  of  Public  Instruction  have  oeen  from  time  to  time  noticed  in  this 
Biblic^raphy.  Mme.  Ujfiilvy  here  supplies  the  incidents  of  travel,  which  formed 
no  part  of  her  husband's  books.  The  route  taken  was  from  St.  Petersburg  to 
Oroiburg  by  Moscow  and  Samara,  thence  by  Orsk  and  Irghiz  to  Eazalinsk,  and 
along  the  northern  bank  of  the  Syr  Daria  to  Tashkend,  with  excursions  to 
Saniarcandy  Ghodshend,  Kokand,  and  other  towns  of  Ferghana.  The  journey 
was  then  extended  eastward  to  Kuldja,  and  the  return  made  northwards  by 
Semipaladnsk  to  Omsk,  Orenburg  being  again  reached  by  Troitsk.  The  maps 
show  these  journeys,  the  ethnc^raphy  of  the  Pamir,  the  Upper  Oxus  and 
Jaxartes,  the  Kuldja  district,  and  the  town  of  Samarcand.  The  illustrations  are 
on  geogn^hicaly  ethnograpUcal,  and  architectural  subjects,  and  are  mostly 
familiar. 

YeniLkoflE^  K. — ^Liste  des  Yoyageurs  Busses  en'Asie  depuis  Toccupation  par  les 
Ruases  du  bassin  de  TAmour  et  da  Sdmir^tchid,  1854-80.  Post  8vo.,  pp.  24 
[n.p.,  njd.]. 

This  list  ^presented  by  the  author,  and  apparently  not  to  be  purchased,  from 
its  want  of  Uie  usual  indications  of  publication)  is  divided  into  two  parts  (in 
Russian  and  French),  the  first,  presented  to  the  Ysiib  Geographical  Congress  in 
1875,  including  the  names  of  travellers  and  the  region  explored  to  that  date ; 
the  aeocmd  prepared  for  the  Congress  at  Venice.  No  bibliographical  references 
are  ^ven. 

AFRICA. 

Eden,  C.  H. — ^Afirica  seen  through  its  Explorers.    London  (Society  for  Promotion 

of  Christian  Knowledge) :  1880,  post  8vo.,  pp.  322,  map,  illustrations.    Price  5s. 

A  mixture  of  general  physical  and  historical  outlines,  with  extracts  from  the 
narratives  of  some  well-known  travellers. 

Hdlub,  SmiL — Sieben  Jahre  in  Sud-Afrika.  Erlebnisse,  Forschnngen  und  Jagden 
aof  meinen  Reisen  von  den  Diamantenfeldem  zum  Zambesi  (1872-1879).  Wien 
(Holder) :  1881  [1880],  2  vols.  8vo.,  pp.  528  and  532,  255  woodcuts,  4  maps. 

The  completion  of  the  work,  of  which  the  first  part  was  mentioned  in  '  Proc. 
R.G.S.,'  1879,  p.  270.  Vol.  I.  contains  the  account  of  the  author's  journey  to  the 
Diamcmd  Fields,  with  descriptions  of  Dntoitspan  and  Kimberley ;  also  of  his 
first  and  second  journeys  into  the  interior,  the  one  to  Likatlong  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Harts  river,  and  thence  along  the  western  bank  of  the  Yaal  river  by  Bloemhof 
to  Potehefstzoom  and  Wonderfontein,  returning  to  Dutoitspan ;  the  other  to 
Shoshong  by  Musemanjana,  Moehaneng  (late  Sf ontsna's)  and  Molopolole  (late 
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Scchele'e),  and  back  to  the  Diamond  Fields  over  Linokjinn.  The  sPwmd'TOlmne 
is  devoted  to  ilia  more  eMcnded  third  jonrney  to  Shoationg  vifi  Jacobsdal  nnd 
2ieenist,lhonce  to  the  great  anlt  lakee  ucnth  of  the  Zooga  or  BotUtle  rivor  and 
eaat  of  Ngami,  Ihrounh  Kliama'a  country  to  the  confliience  of  tlie  Chobe  and 
Zambesi,  willi  accounts  of  his  Tarious  ataya  in  the  Marutae  capital  of  Sheshebe 
fSepopo's),  hi8  visit  to  the  Tictoria  Falls,  and  explorations  of  the  Upper 
Znmhesi,  aud  of  his  return  thronHh  theMakalala  and  West  Matabele  country. 
A  full  epitome  of  thia  last  jonmey  is  given  in  our  'Proceedings'  tor  1879, 
pp.  166-180. 

The  Ethnological,  political, and  economical  aspects  oftheKoranaa,  BatlajnnK, 
BakweDBS,  BechiiansE,  Makalarahi,  Bnrolongs,  Masupins,  MnmlHe-Mabuiida,  and 
other  tribes  of  which  the  author  hod  persona!  knowledge,  are  particularly  dia- 
ouaaed  and  ilkiBtrated ;  andcooaideraUe  attention  is  given  to  tho  feuna  of  the 
regions  traversed,  partly  owing  lo-the  necesaity  of  hunting  as  a  means  of  snb- 
jostence.  The  numerous  iUusttations,  from  the  author's  drawings,  ^v«  a  specia! 
Tolue  to  the  work,  as  representing  scene.H  and  incidents  in  parts  of  Central  South 
Africa  not  before  treated  pictorially. 

Tbemapa  reqaira  partiouUr  aiention.  No.  1  gives  the  whale  of  the  r^ou 
traversed  ly  Dr.  Holiih  (acaia  1 ;  7,200,000),  from.  20'  to  31°  E.  long.,  and  from 
Port  Elizabeth  in  the  south  to  13°  H.  laL,  ahowing  the  different  territorial  and 
tribal  llrdts,  mieaioii  atationa,  rcradencea,  &c. 

No.  2  is  B  apwial  route  map  (suale  1  :  500,000)  of  the  central  part  of  the 
ViMteai  Bunaugwato  (including  the  Saltpan  diatrict)  and  WsaCcrn  Uatabele 
ooantries,  ahoniog  the  physicd  nature  of  the  immediate  neigbbouiliiMid  and  tha    . 
diatributiion  of  utimal  life.  J 

Ko.  3  represents  the  Zambesi  above  and  at  tho'Violoria  Falls  (scale  1 1 7O00),  J 
with  geoloEtoalt  ctbcolo^cal,  zoologicnl,  and  botanical  local  references.  1 

No.  4  (scale  1 :  180,000),  liliu  the  two  jireoedlng,  from  oompasa  bearings,    1 
shdWi^  the  Zombssi  frum  the  Nnmbwe  cataract  lo  the  Makomba  islauds,  in- 
cluding the  aite  of  iJew  Shashake,  and  giving  the  author'a  boat  joomey,  with 
IndicatiODB  of  the  oonditiuna  and  inhabttanlH  of  the  regions  on  both  bonks  «f  the 
riva,  and  various  hydrographic  particulars. 

It  is  understood  that  the  English  translation  of  this  interesting  -woA,  to  be 
published  by  Sampson  Low  and  Co.,  is  now  nearly  completed, 

Livuigstonei — The  personal  life  of  David  Livingstone,  LL.D.,D.c,i,,chio6y  from  his 
unpublished  hJoumal.'!  and  Correspondence  in  the  possession  of  his  family.  By 
William  Garden  Blaikie.  London  (J.  Murmy)  ;  1830,  8vo.,p[).  504,  portrait,  map, 
Pnoa  IZt. 

The  travels  of  Liviai^tone  are  not  apecially  recorded  in  this  volume,  except 
for  the  purpose  of  connecting  the  narrative  of  his  life,  bnt  sotne  new  light  and 
colour  is  claimed  to  be  thrown  upon  them  from  correspondence  with  frienda 
and  joornals  hitherto   unpublished,     Thi'  map  shows  the  travoller'a  Ihreo  great 

AMERICA, 
Hayet,  A.  A.,  jun. — New  Colorado  and  the  Santa  Fe  Trail.    London  (Kegan  Paiil 
and  Co.) :  1881  [1860],  large  8vo.,  pp.  200,  map,  illustrations.     Price  Bs. 

The  word  "new"  simply  refers  to  , the  altered  conditions  of  life   . 
country.     Suiae  of  the  11  lustrations  are  good,  and  give  a  good  idea  of  physical 

Harkham,  C.E.  —  Peruvian  Bark.  A  popular  account  of  Uie  Introduction  of 
Chinchona  Cultivation  into  British  India,  1860-1880,  London  (Hnrray) :  1880, 
post  8vo.,  pp.  650,  maps,  illustrations.     Frice  14;i. 

Apart  from  the  botanical  and  medical  aspecta  of  this  work,  and  the  fireat 
^neral  interest  attaching  to  ila  subject,  it  contains  the  chief  features  of  the 
author's  own  eiplorations  in  South  America  (from  his  former  work  '  Travels  in 
Pern  and  India"),  with  accounts  of  those  of  other  chinchona  collectors, 
especially  of  Mr.  Cross  in  tlie  (brests  of  Pitayo  and  Caquela  and  elsewbare  in 
Colombia,    The  special  physical  features  of  the  various  localities  in  British 
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Bttnna»  snd  Java,  in  wfaioli  chhiohpna  is  mm  cnltiyated^ara  discnned  in 
detail ;  and  a  oopions  bibliography  of  |he  subject  ia  added. 

The  appendix  ocmtains  inrarmation  on  Gaouchouc  cultivation .  in  British 
India,  with  obserrations  an  the  introduction  of  Pernvian  cotton,  maize,  and 
quinna. 

The  maps  show  the  chinchona  regions  of  the  Andes;  the. author's  track,  and 
the  plantations  and  lines  of  rainfall  in  India. 

JBQLZNESIA. 

Anderson,  J.  W. — Notes  of  Travel  in  Fiji  and  New  Caledonia,  with  some  remarks 
on  South  Sea  Islanders  and  thdr  jangnagss.  Xondon  (EUissen) :  1880,  8yo^  map, 
coloured  pis. 

An  account  of  recent  personal  experiences.  Some  observations  on  the  nickel 
deposits  in  New  Caledonia  appear  of  interest 

Cooper,  E.  Stonehewer.— Coral  Lands.  London  (Bentley):  .1880,  2  vols.,  8vo., 
pp.  M9  and'^0,  photographs.  Trice  IZ.  8s. 

The  first  volume  contains  a  l^glhened  account  of  the  present  social,  com- 
mercial, and  political  aspects  6f  l^i,  with  some  descriptions  of  its  animal, 
v«galMMe,'«Dd  other :pvodiiote,«iid  short  hntorieal  leferaiioeB.  '^xtnctB- fnxn 
Vnu  iiiairi  Ijff  irt  en  the  .'Fkea  ave  ^gmn  in  -  the  anModis,whih^soiBe- notes; 
fdWwed  )74)faBervation8«L4;fildin:Fyi,.eBioBitfiaiifir,.fc^  YoL  iL.^ndbes 
the  Semoan  islands,  Tooga,  and  the  Solomen  and  :£k)cu|t3r3Blands,  with  special 
reference  to  their  products  and  capahSlilies,  and  a  jgeneial .  disMtation  on  the 
future  and  languages  of  Polynesia. 

ABSTOMmAfffA. 

Qniros,  JPedro  Temandez  40*-— ^i^na  del  desouhrimiento  de  las  xe|loBes  Aus- 
tndes,  publicsda  par  Don  Josto  Zaragoza.  Madrid :  1880,  8va,  torn,  ii,  pp.  432. 
(Dulau :  price  7s.) 

Vol  L  wos  puhUihed'in  1976. 

G£Sr£HAIi. 

Bryoe,  James,  and  Johnston,  Keith. — ^The  Library  Cyclopaedia  of  Geography, 
Descriptive,  Physical,  Politioal,  end  .fiktoneaV  iotmiiig  a  new  Gazetteer  of  the 
World.  New  edition,  thoroughly  revised,  and  greatly  .enlaiged.  London,  aod 
Glasgow  (Collins) :  1880,  am.  4ta,  pp.  929,  woodeuts,,  plans.   Price  15s. 

Dr.  Bryce  died  before  resching  further  than  theend  of  the  letter  M ;  and  his 
successor,  Mr.  Keith  Johnston,  who  was  responsible  for  the  remainder,  has  not 
Mv«d  ta  see  its  pablicatioD,  tiie  preface  by  him  being  dated  soiar  back  as  1878. 
Many  of  the  artkka  are  by  epMialists,  sueh  as  Dn;  Carpenter,  Brown,  and  G. 
SmiUi,  Mi;  RaveMtein,  and  lite  Bkd ;  .and  Mr.  Johnalon  was-aho  assisted  by 
Mr.  Turner,  of  the  R.G.S.  8ta£f.    Much  of  the  first  edition  is  omitted. 

Jonee-Parry,  8.  H.— My  Journey  lemid'tiie  Worid,  vi&  Ceylon,  New  Zealand, 
. AvtnOia,  Toma  anwis,  Cbina/Tifu,— d  the  UB&iedMBtiita.  Lenien  fliuist 
and  BkM^Btt) :  1681  [1880[),J3 -vols.,  dvn.,  pp.  Jtl2  and  286. 

A.ieoocd  of  penoaal  inrndmrtaeflhe most  anperficial  aatuie  in  beaten  paths. 

&MinDUier,^.-^Aide-Mtooire  du  Ypyageur:  notions  g^dndea  de  Ckqgiaphie 
meMmatiqne,  de  Gdpgmphie  physique,  de  G^c^raphie  politique,  .de'GMogie.  de 
Bidogie,  et  d'Anthropoiogie,  h  IHisage  des  Yoyageurs,  des  ifitudiants,  eides  Qens 
du  Monde.  Ziirich  (Wurster) :  1881  [1880],  8vo.,  pp.  525,  25  coloured  maps  and 
pis.    {Duiau :  price  lOs.) 

Intended  as  complementary  to  the  same  author*s  *  Manuel  du  Yoyageur,' 
this  work  is  considered  to  be  a  portable  encyclopaedia  on  the  subject  of  geo- 
graphy and  its  accessory  branches,  the  use  of  which  by  those  who  travel  for 
instruction  is  to  enable  them  to  do  away  with  scientific  preparation. 


et  N£W   MAPS. 

Paynfli  E.  3. — Yoyages  of  the  Elizabethaa  Seamen  to  America.    Loadon  (Dav 
Bu8  Ss  Co.)  :  1680,  post  8vo.,  pp.  396.  ■ 

The  Yoyogea  of  Hawkina,  Frobialier,  Drake,  Gilbert,  Amadas  and  Ba.rH 
Cavendish,  and  Raleigh,  thirteen  in  all,  and  extending  from  1562  to  l"""^   ' 
here  aelecied  from  the  ori^nal  narrativea  in  Haklujt's  collection,  and  : 
chronologically,  with  historical  notea. 


NEW  MAPS. 

(By  J.  Coles,  Map  Curator  b.g.s.) 
EUROPE. 

Haaer. — K.  K,  GeologJBche  BeiohsanstflU  geologische  Uberaichtskart*  ti 

Hcrcegovina.     Ereter  Entwurf  nach  den  ira  Sommor  1879  unter  MitwirknnRB 
Prof.  Dr.  G.  Pilar  aUBgetiihrten    BecognoscirungBreiaen  verfasst  vi 
von  Mojsisovics,  Dr.  E,  Tietzeund  Dr.  A,  Bittner.    Zugleich  Ergansungablatt  j 
geologiechen  Ubergichtakarte  der  oeBt«rreichisch-ungarischcn  Monarchio  nachd 
Anfnahmen  der  K.  K.  Geologischen  Reiohsanstalt  von  Frani  Bitter  v.  '. 
Wien,  Alfred  Holder,  1880.    Scale  1:576.000  or  7-8  geographical  miles  t 
inch.    (With  letterpress.)    Price  11.  ii.    {DuJaii.) 

Eiepert,  Dr.  H. — Earle  des  Macedonischen  KelleniBmua,  d.  h.  der  Lander,  wdi 
Ton  Alexander  d.  Gr.  und  aeinen  Nacbfolgern  hcUenisirt  wurden.  Beubc' 
von  Dr.  H.  KieperL  6  Bl.  Fol,  Scale  1 : 3,000,000  or  41 '  6  ga^niphical  n 
to  an  inch.     Berlin,  1680.    (Test  in  griecb.  Sprache.)    (Butau.) 

Karto  des  Helloniamus  wilhrend  des  V.  Jahrhuoderts  v.  Chr,  bearbeitet  ^ 

Dr.  H.  Kiepert.     6  El.  FoL     Scale  1 : 2,500,000  or  34-4  geographical  miles  U 
inch.     Berlin,  1880.     (Teit  in  griechiacher  Sprache.)     {Dulaii..) 

ORDNANCE  SUETEY  MAPS, 
fi-inch — County  Mapa:— 

EsaLAND  ASD  Wales;  Egsex,  No3.  60,  70,  at  2s.  6rf;  7,  HG  at  i 

Na  76  on  54  Hants,  2«.  M. 
SooTLisn:  Rose-shire:  Noa.  52,  65,  lO^I,  119,  120, 124,  at  2s.  CJ  ;  67  audi 
on  one,  109a  and  116  oa  one,  at  2a.    Orkney  and  Shetland:  Shetland: 
10,23  at  2g.    Inverness:  Hebrides:  SonthUiBt:  No.  60,  2i. 

AFRICA. 
Petermann'B  '  Qeographisclie  Mittheilungen.'— ijbersichiakarie  von  G.  Hold 
Expedition  in  Tripoli  tan  ien,  Barka  und  der  Oasengrnppe  von  Eufra,  Dec.  IG^ 
bis  Oct.  1879.     Entw,  n.  gea.  von  B.  Hassenstein,     Scab  1:4,000,000  o 
geographical  njiica  to  an  inch.     Specielle  Datstellung  der  Eeiseroute  von 
bis  Djalo.    Conatmirt  von  Dr.  G.  Rohlfa.     Scale  1 : 2,000,000  or  27  geograpbi 
milea  to  an  inch.     Petcrmann's  '  Geographiache  Mittheilungen,'  Jahrgang  1 
Tafel  21.    {Duha.) 
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Geographical  Results  of  the  Afghan  Campaign, 
By  Captain  T.  H.  Holdich,  b.e.* 

(Read  at  the  EveniDg  Meeting,  December  13th,  1880.) 

AVuEX,  late  in  the  autumn  of  1878  our  advanced  guard  first  crossed  the 
much-vexed  boundary  between  India  and  Afghanistan,  they  were  by  no 
means  feeling  the  way  for  an  army  of  explorers  bent  for  the  first  time 
on  solving  a  geographical  problem.  The  physical  aspects  of  the  country 
before  them,  its  hills  and  valleys,  its  wide  stony  plains  and  rugged 
defiles,  had  already  been  very  fairly  represented  in  the  plain  open  print 
^»f  a  map,  which,  if  it  could  not  claim  scientific  accuracy  from  having 
l>een  first  put  together  in  the  days  when  scientific  military  mapping 
Avas  not  folly  imderstood,  had  yet  a  roll  of  names  attached  to  its  com- 
pilation that  might  be  good  enough  to  establish  any  nation's  right  to 
hold  a  high  place  in  the  field  of  geographical  research.  Wood,  Bumcs, 
and  Masson,  the  Con  oily  s,  Ferrier,  Abbott,  and  later  still,  Durand,  had 
all  contributed  towards  it,  and  it  had  grown  in  the  hands  of  our  experts 
at  home  (growing  here  and  there  perhaps  a  little  too  fast),  till  the  out- 
come of  the  experience  of  all  these  pioneers  of  English  influence  in 
Central  Asia  had  become  a  record  which,  on  the  fiice  of  it,  did  not 
appear  to  leave  much  to  future  explorers,  unless  explorations  could  be 
carried  along  entirely  fresh  lines  of  research.  There  were  many  wide 
blank  spaces  untouched,  large  gaps  unfilled  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
coimtry,  but  there  was  no  great  probability  that  a  military  occupation 
of  Afghanistan  would  touch  other  lines  than  those  already  well 
indicated,  if  not  well  mapped.  And  the  support  of  geographical  research 
was  but  a  minor,  though  not  unimportant,  point  to  be  held  in  view  by 
the  chieilB  who  guided  our  divisions  and  brigades.     There  was,  however, 

♦  For  Maps,  Tide  •  Proceodingg,*  vol.  i.  pp.  80, 160,  224;  vol.  ii.  272,  592. 
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good  hope  that  new  methods  allied  to  new  bases  for  the  extension  of 
exact  measurements — such  bases,  indeed,  as  never  existed  before — might 
once  and  for  all  time  bring  Afghanistan  into  the  field  of  Indian  surveys, 
and  leave  records  not  only  of  the  topography  of  all  the  important  lines 
traversing  the  country,   but  might  define  the  absolute   geographical 
position  of  many  important  natural  features,  lying  far  beyond  the  area 
of  our  military  occupation,  such  as  should  hereafter  lend  to  explorers  on 
the  west  that  same  initial  assistance  which  we  ourselves  found  ready  to 
our  hands  on  the  east.     This  is  what  we  found  already  accurately  fixed 
in  geographical  position,   the  basis  from  which  all  Afghan  surveys 
extended.     On  the  north  were  long  lines  of  peaks  defining  some  of  the 
principal  southern  spurs  of  the  Hindu  Kush,  themselves  forming  those 
minor  ranges  which  encompass  the  valleys  of  the  Kabul  and  the  Kunar ; 
some  of  them,  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  were  the  glittering  sentinels 
which  safeguarded  the  secrets  of  Kafiristan,  while  others  overlooked  the 
lines  of  route  through  the  Khaibar  and  the  Kurram,  and  watched  the 
march  of  our  armies  to  Kabul.     South  of  the  Kurram,  and  stretching 
down  in  a  long  line  parallel  to  the  Indus,  the  most  prominent  peaks  of 
the  Sulimani  range  had  been  well  fixed  from  the  bases  of  the  Indus 
Valley  triangulation ;  while  south  of  these  again,  round  about  Quetta, 
some  of  the  most  important  groups  of  the  Beluchistan  and  Khelat  hills 
gave  us  the  necessary  data  for  our  operations.   All  these  peaks  had  been 
well  fixed  by  long  shots  from  short  bases  included  within  the  great 
triangulation  of  India,  and  from  them  as  starting-points,  further  geo- 
graphical surveys  were  run  wherever  the  advance  of  a  brigade  or  the 
course  of  military  operations  gave  an  opening  to  a  surveyor  with  his 
plane  table.  I  will  not  enter  on  a  long  detailed  list  of  all  the  geographi- 
cal surveys  which  have  been  completed  in  this  way ;  the  work,  we  hope, 
is  still  growing  day  by  day,  even  though  our  armies  have  been  with- 
drawn.    From  25,000  to  80,000  square  miles  is  the  total  of  finished 
mapping,  some  of  which  is  simple  geography,  but  much  of  it  bears  on 
important  strategical  questious,  which  have  yet  to  be  considered ;  and 
we  have  further  secured  on  the  far  west  a  knowledge  of  the  absolute 
geographical   position  of  another  wide  series  of  well-marked  peaks, 
which  may  help  hereafter  to  extend  our  maps  to  the  very  banks  of  the 
Oxus,  and  enable  us  to  join  hands  with  the  Bussian  surveys  of  Central 
Asia.     But  we  have  still  to  unravel  many  a  tangled  geographical  knot, 
although  I  venture  to  think  that  whatever  may  be  the  future  of  Afghan- 
istan— a  futTire  which  seems  to  be  brightening  day  by  day — we  have 
already  secured,  during  the  last  two  years'  campaign,  the  key  of  many 
of  her  hidden  places,  and  Afghanistan,  firom  Kafiristan  to  the  rugged 
wilderness  of  Hazara,  will  ere  long  be  an  open  map  to  us. 

With  the  general  appearance  of  the  map  of  Afghanistan  we  are  all 
of  us  by  this  time  sufficiently  familiar;  nor  are  those  differences  in 
detail  of  delineation  in  its  topography  which  are  due  to  more  accurate 
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snrveys,  such  as  can  be  easily  described  in  a  short  paper.  But  it  will  be 
interesting  to  note  some  of  the  chief  results  of  geographical  inquiry  in 
this  comer  of  Asia,  all  the  more  that  a  consideration  of  the  main 
features  of  Afghan  geography  which  have  lately  been  much  distorted, 
bent,  and  twisted  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  political  party,  can  never  be 
entirely  separated  from  some  of  the  chief  political  problems  concerning 
Afghanistan. 

Afghanistan  is  but  an  outlying  province  of  the  great  Central  Asian 
plateau,  from  which  Hindustan  is  but  a  much-depressed  promontory  jut- 
ting out  southwards  into  the  ocean.  From  the  very  frontier  of  India  the 
first  steps  into  Afghanistan  rise  through  rugged  passes  on  to  this  plateau, 
^and  from  it  again  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country 
there  is  no  descent.  In  a  well-remembered  speech  at  the  last  elections 
tbe  approaches  to  Afghanistan  were  described  as  consisting  for  the  most 
part  of  the  beds  of  rugged  and  precipitous  rivers  leading  into  a  region  of 
hill  ranges,  which  rise  higher  and  higher  to  the  limits  of  perpetual 
snow.  This  is  true  so  far  as  there  is  not  an  approach  from  India  into 
Afghanistan,  that  I  know  of,  that  does  not  follow  the  line  of  a  water- 
course from  the  plains  to  the  plateau ;  but  under  most  ordinary 
circumstances  the  course  of  a  river  affords  the  best  chance  for  road 
construction  through  any  country  of  any  sort  whatever,  and  what  is 
true  of  Afghanistan  is  true  of  any  mountainous  country.  What  we 
have  learnt  chiefly  in  connection  with  them  is  this — that  most  excellent 
roads  are  easily  constructed  along  even  the  worst  of  them,  and  that 
these  same  river  beds  offer  facilities  for  reaching  the  interior  of  the 
country  from  India,  towards  the  south,  to  an  extent  that  was  certainly 
unexpected.  We  knew  of  the  passes  of  the  Kabul,  the  Kurram,  the 
Oomul,  and  the  Bolan ;  but  we  did  not  know  that  there  were  others 
innumerable  between  the  Bolan  and  the  Gomul,  many  of  which  must 
now  be  termed  practicable,  if  not  absolutely  easy. 

Nor  is  it  easy  here  to  define  the  change  which  must  for  the  future 
be  allowed  in  any  military  geographical  description  of  a  country,  due  to 
alterations  effected  in  the  portability  of  our  artillery.  The  introduction 
of  the  mountain  gun  must  almost  lead  to  the  introduction  of  a  new 
classification  for  difficult  or  impassable  country.  _.  The  latter  may  be  said 
almost  to  have  disappeared,  while  of  the  former  it  is  fairly  a  matter  of 
argument  whether  any  country  that  we  have  manoeuvred  through  during 
the  last  two  years  should  really  be  called  formidable.  From  a  geogra- 
phical point  of  view  we  need  no  longer  look  on  Afghanistan,  or  the 
passes  which  lead  either  into  or  out  of  it,  as  barriers  in  the  way  of 
advancing  armies  in  any  direction  in  which  they  may  please  to  move. 
It  is  no  longer  the  mere  accident  of  mountain  and  valley  which  entitles 
OS  to  decide  on  a  defensible  frontier. 

The  characteristics  of  the  Bolan  must  now  be  tolerably  familiar 
to  all,  and  they  repeat  themselves  with  but  slight  modification  in 
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those  lying  between  it  and  the  Gomul  whicli  have,  so  far,  been  ex- 
plored. The  very  first  pass  north  of  the  Bolan  which  offered  itself 
for  examination  was  pronounced  suitable  for  railway  construction, 
although  it  winds  amongst  the  skirts  of  the  highest  and  most  formid- 
able hills  of  Southern  Afghanistan.  From  the  river  Indus  about  the- 
latitude  of  Dera  Ghazi  there  is  the  choice  of  several  routes  leading  into 
the  Borai  valley,  and  to  the  head  of  the  Pishin  ;  while  northward  of 
this  again  we  have  the  route  from  Dera  Ismail  via  the  Gomul  River 
either  to  Ghazni,  or  via  the  Zhob  valley  and  Maruf  to  Candahar,  which 
probably  forms  the  most  perfect  natural  highway  of  them  all.  There  is 
not  one  of  these  routes  that  is  not  already  open  to  an  advancing  force 
from  India  equipped  as  the  late  Kabul-Candahar  division  was  equipped 
— ^without  wheeled  artillery — not  one  of  them  that  presents  any  serious 
difficulty  after  that  first  step  upwards  from  India  to  the  plateau  has 
once  been  surmounted,  and  all  of  them  are  more  or  less  indebted  to  the 
openings  afforded  by  rivercourses  for  their  existence. 

There  is,  however,  one  peculiarity  of  geographical  construction 
which  somewhat  interferes  with  what  would  otherwise  be  the  almost 
universal  rule  in  Afghanistan,  that  the  course  of  the  main  river  offers 
the  best  opening  for  the  course  of  her  main  roads.  For  instance,  the 
natural  highway  to  Kabul  would  be  more  or  less  defined  by  the  course 
of  the  Kabul  River,  but  for  the  curious  deflection  of  the  line  of  water- 
course here  and  there  right  across,  and  through,  some  of  the  local 
lines  of  watershed.  The  geographical  conformation  of  Afghanistan  on 
the  whole  is  irregular.  The  main  ridge  of  the  Hindu  Kush,  which 
on  its  northern  boundary  runs  about  north-east  and  south-west,  takes 
a  slight  bend  to  the  southward,  from  a  point  north  of  Charikar,  and^ 
merging  into  the  main  watershed  of  this  part  of  Asia,  continues  with 
a  more  general  southerly  trend  to  the  Irak  Pass,  and  thence  more 
directly  west  towards  Herat.  From  a  little  north  of  the  Irak  Pass  a 
subsidiary  but  most  important  watershed  strikes  off  nearly  due  south 
almost  to  Ghazni  (where  the  Sher-i-dana  Pass  crosses  it),  and  thence  may 
be  readily  traced  across  Afghanistan  till  it  connects  with  the  Safid  Koh 
range  south  of  the  Kabul  River.  Enclosed  within  this  system,  which 
may  be  called  the  Kabul  basin  (and  which,  with  the  Kurram  basin, 
is  generally  known  as  Northern  Afghanistan),  are  a  mass  of  minor 
ranges,  separated  for  the  most  part  by  fairly  wide  cultivated  valleys, 
which  differ  greatly  in  characteristics  of  climate  and  construction  from 
the  wide  open  plains  of  Southern  Afghanistan,  where  the  general  level 
of  the  plateau  is  lower,  the  climate  hotter,  and  the  minor  watersheds 
are  formed  by  narrow  and  more  regular  ranges  which  preserve  a  local 
parallelism  which  occasionally  (as  in  the  Sulimani  ridges)  is  almost 
absolutely  exact. 

Now  the  drainage  of  the  plateau  where  it  makes  its  way  to  the 
low  level  of  the  Indian  plains,  has  to  find  a  south-easterly  exit,  and 
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mnst  every  now  and  then  either  wind  round  the  bases  of  those  ridges 
which  throughout  Afghanistan,  but  more  distinctly  in  the  south  than 
the  north,  preserve  a  north-east  and  south-west  trend,  or  it  must  cut 
straight  through  them.  They  lie,  in  fact,  in  many  parts  at  right  angles 
to  the  general  direction  of  the  drainage  to  the  Indus.  Herein  lies  the 
origin  of  many  of  the  chief  defiles  (or  tangis)  in  Afghanistan,  and  herein 
too  the  only  difficulty  of  following  main  rivers  in  making  main  roads. 
The  most  remarkable  instances  are  found  perhaps  in  the  case  of  the 
Kabul  River,  which  cuts  right  through  the  Kenjil  range  at  the  Tangi 
Oarhu,  and  there  forms  a  defile  into  which  no  man  has  yet  penetrated, 
and  subsequently  both  enters  and  leaves  the  Lughman  valley  through 
very  similar  defiles;  and  in  the  Dargi,  which  cuts  through  the  Pil 
3Ionntain8,  and  subsequently  forms  the  Chapar  rift  on  the  proposed 
line  of  railway,  with  a  certain  suddenness  of  change  in  its  course  which 
was  almost  disconcerting  to  the  surveyor  who  had  followed  it  up 
patiently  from  its  source,  only  apparently  to  lose  it  in  some  vast  under- 
ground chasm.  We  might  naturally  expect  to  find  some  of  the  most 
formidable  of  these  defiles  at  the  very  threshold  of  Afghan  territory, 
'where  the  first  step  occurs  from  the  plains  to  the  plateau — and  we  do 
find  them  there.  It  is  not  with  the  defiles  of  the  interior  of  Afghani- 
stan, where  the  rivers  run  from  valley  to  valley  through  passes  such  as 
are  familiar  to  us  on  the  Logar  or  the  Borai  that  we  need  look  for  any 
great  obstacle  to  the  movement  of  troops ;  but  it  is  where  the  water- 
courses break  down  through  the  frontier  barriers  that  the  chief  difficulties 
in  road  making  will  always  lie.  These  difficulties  so  far  have  proved 
by  no  means  insurmountable — hardly  even  formidable — and  they 
diminish  in  importance  the  further  we  get  from  the  Indian  frontier. 

Of  a  great  country  like  Afghanistan,  so  full  of  apparent  contradic- 
tions and  so  incongruous  in  its  component  parts,  it  must  always  be  a 
matter  of  almost  hopeless  difficulty  to  convey  an  adequate  general  idea 
to  the  public  mind.  A  few  injudicious  letters,  or  a  few  preposterous 
pictures  from  irresponsible  sources  in  our  illustrated  papers,  will  sei've 
sometimes  to  convey  about  as  false  a  notion  of  the  general  characteristics 
of  the  country  as  can  well  be  conceived.  Afghanistan,  viewed  from 
the  mountain-tops,  leaves  perhaps  different  impressions  from  those 
gathered  in  the  narrow  valleys  which  enclose  its  high  roads.  On  the 
whole,  the  impression  of  its  southern  landscape  is  one  of  hard  uncom- 
promising outlines  defining  regular  ridges  and  ranges,  following  tier  on 
tier  into  infinite  distance  with  nothing  of  grandeur  of  form  or  altitude 
to  relieve  them.  Vegetation  is  almost  entirely  wanting,  and  hard  as  is 
the  outline,  harder  and  harsher  still  is  the  general  colouring  of  this 
dust-covered  land.  What  can  be  more  dreary  and  dull  than  those  vast 
stony  plains  stretching  out  in  dusty  monotony  between  the  Khojak  and 
Candahar,  barely  redeemed  from  absolute  oppressiveness  by  the  few 
scattered  huts,  or  blanket  villages  of  a  nomadic  population?    When 
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■writorB  like  Bumes  or  MasBon  conjure  up  with  skilful  word-paintin^'i 

Boeues  of  grandeur  and  beauty,  we  muet  remember  that  they  wroJ 
chiefly  of  the  northern  provinces,  which  are  more  or  Icbb  allied 
physical  appearance  to  the  Himalayas,  and  ]>arta  of  which  have  been! 
transformed  by  the  labour  of  centuries,  and  by  a  skill  in  the  science 
agriculture  and  irrigation  quite  unequalled  in  India,  into  perfect  gardeiu.1 
of  beauty — -narrow  fields  of  fertility  such  us  hardly  even  the  pL 
Lombardy  can  boast.     But  it  is  from  the  moontain-tops  alone  that  odb 
becomes  aware  how  narrow  aro  these  bright  green  ribbons  of  fertilol 
beauty,  winding  and  spreading  hero  and  there  into  broader  plains  amid' 
the  desolation  of  the  hills,  and  the  weary  wildemesaes  of  sand  and  rock. 
So  much  of  Afghanistan  consists  of  land  that  must  be  unproducti 
through  all  time,  that  whatever  the  revenues  of  the  country  may 
present  be,  it  is  only  too  abundantly  certain  that  they  can  be 
no  further  by  the  spread  of  agriculture ;   nor  do  I  believe  that  tl 
cultivators  have  much  to  learn  in  the  science  of  making  the  most 
their  narrow   strips  at    cultivable   laud.      The   art  of    irrigation 
particular,  both  by  open  cuttings  and  by  the  underground  system  called 
karez,  has  been  brought  to  great  perfection.     It  may,  in  truth,  be  said 
that  the  Afghans  use  up  their  whole  water  supply.     It  is  a  fact  that 
both  the  Kabul  Biver  and  the  Har-i-Bud  which  waters  the  plains  of 
Herat,  aro  now  absolutely  dry  at  certain    seasons   of  the   year.     So- 
far,  indeed,  the  resources  of  Afghanistan  have  been  fully  dcvelopedJ 
But  though  their  total  area  is  limited,  these  narrow  bands  of  culti- 
vation stretch  far ;  \vinding  into  nearly  every  valley,  aud  occasionally 
broadening   out  on   to   open    plateau    between    the   mountain  ridges. 
Scattered   among  the  fields  are  well-defended  and  thickly  populated 
villages,  which  aro  connected  by  fairly  good  roads,  so  that  a  traveller 
might  well  pass  through  Afghanistan  irom  end  to  cud  and  describe  it 
a  very  Italy  in  Asia.     Here  and  there,  indeed,  it  is  distinctly  Italian  in 
character.     Any  one  who  has  strolled  from  Florence  towards  Fiesolo  or' 
Vallombrosa,  passing  first  through  the  narrow  high-walled  lanes  which' 
conduct  him  past  the  suburbs,  and  thouce,  from  the  gi'adual  ascent  to 
Fiesole,  has   turned  to  look  at  the  matchless  scene  below  him,  will 
probably  ever  remember  some  of  its  chief  characteristics.      Terraced 
vineyards  sloping  step  by  step    down  the   lower  spurs   of  the   hills, 
with  villages  climbing  and  clustering  into  the  water-worn  ravines, 
towers  showing  brightly  in  the  evening  sun,  amid  the  olives  and  the 
orchards  of  the  low-lying  lands  that  border  the  Amo,  the  glint  of  the 
river,  and  tho  glitter  of  the  snow-capped  peaks  of  the  purple  mountains 
beyond — even  the  same  soft  light  to  mellow  tho  whole   picture   into 
harmony — all  this  may  be  seen,  with  just  a  few  of  those  slight  changes 
with  which  nature  always  varies  her  pictures,  among  the  skirts  of  tho 
mountains — the  Koh-i-daman — about  a  long  daj-'a  march  north  of  the 
city  of  KabuL     It  is  iVom  Kabul  itself  that  we  get,  perhaps,  the  most' 
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oomprehensive  view  of  the  Hindu  Knsh.  The  Hindu  Kush,  through- 
out the  whole  length  of  it  visible  from  any  part  of  the  Kabul  plain,  or 
its  approaches,  is  not  by  any  means  an  imposing  range.  No  part  of  it  is 
snow  covered,  except  for  a  few  months  in  the  winter ;  there  are  no 
grand  peaks,  no  magnificent  altitudes.  Previous  estimates  of  its  general 
altitude  must  be  reduced  by  from  1000  to  2000  feet  at  least;  although 
the  measure  of  the  absolute  altitude  of  a  pass  above  sea-level  really 
signifiee  little  or  nothing  as  to  its  accessibility  or  natural  difiBculty.  It 
is  more  to  the  purpose  to  estimate  probable  gradients  and  its  possible 
roughness  and  ruggedness,  and  to  know  the  general  level  of  the 
plateau  from  which  it  springs,  and  the  nature  of  the  barrier  it  crosses. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  in  Northern  Afghanistan  the  general  level 
of  the  plateau  is  from  6000  to  7000  feet  above  sea-level,  and  many  a 
pass,  or  kotid^  connecting  one  system  of  drainage  with  another,  is  but  an 
open  passage  over  slightly  rising  ground  which,  although  it  may 
represent  an  abstract  altitude  of  7000  feet  above  sea-level,  involves 
little  or  no  gradient  at  all. 

The  Hindu  Kush  is  crossed  by  mountain  paths  at  intervals  along 
its  whole  length  from  the  Irak  Pass,  leading  to  Bamian,  to  the  Khawak 
Pass,  which  may  be  defined  as  the  limit  of  the  range  visible  from  the 
plain  of  Kabul.  From  a  little  north  of  the  Irak  Pass,  whence  springs 
that  watershed  already  described  as  extending  southward  to  Ghazni,  and 
then  irregularly  eastward  to  the  Safid  Koh,  there  also  branches  off  to  the 
northward  another  well-defined  range  called  the  Paghman,  which  is 
parallel  to  the  Hindu  Kush,  and  just  about  equals  it  in  height.  The 
narrow  valley  between  the  two  ranges  is  called  the  Ghoreband.  It  is 
the  foot  of  the  Paghman  which  forms  the  true  Koh-i-daman  or  mountain 
skirts,  and  which  includes  all  the  most  important  villages  north  of  Kabul. 
Nearly  every  large  village,  such  as  Farza,  Istalif,  or  Charikar,  is  con- 
nected with  the  plains  of  Turkistan  lying  beyond  the  Hindu  Kush  by 
a  pass  (locally  called  "  Durra "),  at  the  foot  of  which  it  lies — a  pass 
which  rises  first  over  the  Paghman  and  then  across  the  Ghoreband  over 
the  Hindu  Kush  itself.  These  passes  cannot  be  called  easy.  They  are,  of 
course,  only  open  (as  are  all  the  passes  of  the  Hindu  Kush  north  of 
Bamian)  for  about  eight  months  of  the  year ;  there  is  a  double  ascent 
and  descent  involved  in  their  passage,  and  yet  (speaking  partly  from 
personal  observation  and  partly  from  native  authority)  every  one  of 
them  is  passable  by  Kuchi  camels  carrying  loads.  If  we  have  learnt 
anything  at  all  during  the  campaign,  it  is  that  where  a  load-carrying 
camel  can  go,  there  a  lightly  equipped  force  can  follow.  Of  the  pass 
called  Sar-Alang,  direct  from  Balkh  to  Kabul,  we  have  also  learned 
something,  from  the  passage  of  Abdul  Bahman's  exceedingly  ill-equipped 
force  across  it.  An  Afghan  army  encumbered  by  baggage,  and  with  no 
regular  transport  system,  is  by  no  means  an  easily  movable  force.  Its 
mobility  really  depends  on  the  facility  with  which  all  baggage  may  at 
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times  be  dispensed  with,  when  each  Afghan  soldier  becomes  his  own  ooi 
missariat  officer  for  the  time  being,  curryiflg  his  own  Buppliee,  or 
any  rate  making  his  own  arrangementa  for  food  and  shelter.     Yet  tli6    | 
passage  was  acxsomplished  without  lose,  and  with  no  great  difficulty. 

East  of  the  Khawak,  the  Hindu  Kuah  rises  into  a  really  formidable  I 
mountain  chain.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  high  altitude  of  its  southern  < 
spurs  haa  hitherto  greatly  interfereil  with  the  chance  of  obeervationa  ' 
to  its  main  ridge  between  the  Khawak  and  the  Nuksao;  but  there  . 
are  reasonable  grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  the  height  of  it  i 
creases  gradually  eastwards  till  we  arrive  at  peaks  of  truly  Himalayaii. 
proportions.  The  height  of  Tirich  Mir,  which  is  close  to  the  Nuksan 
Pass,  is  fixed  now  at  25,000  feet  above  sea-level,  from  observations 
which  have  been  taken  from  the  side  of  Ghilgit,  and  others  have 
been  seen  not  fur  west  of  Tirich  Mir  which  cannot  differ  by  many 
thousand  feet.  We  shall  know  more  about  it  when  we  have  moro 
closely  studied  the  geography  of  Kafiristan,  It  is  not  only  the  increase 
in  altitude,  but  other  physical  peculiarities  which  roust  affect  the 
southern  sections  of  these  north-eastern  passes  (i.  e.  cast  of  the  Khawak), 
leading  as  they  do,  not  on  to  an  open  plateau,  as  is  so  often  the  case  in 
Southern  Afghanistan,  but  into  a  mazy  wilderness  of  subordinate  epnrs 
— lofty  enough  in  themselves  to  be  called  ranges  of  mountains— that  to 
my  mind  puts  them  beyond  the  limit  of  all  probable  military  operations 
for  the  future.  What  we  have  chiefly  to  point  out  is  that,  so  far  as  the 
Koh-i-daman,  or  the  plains  of  Kabul,  are  concerned,  the  lino  of  the  Hindu 
Kuflh  is  hardly  a  defensible,  and  is  certainly  a  most  undesirable  military 
frontier.  Kor,  taking  as  comprehensive  a  view  as  we  can  of  the  whole 
geographical  system  of  Afghanistan,  especially  on  that  side  of  it  nearest  to 
Russia,  can  we  any  longer  maintain  that  it  offers  very  serious  geographical 
obstacles  to  the  movements  of  a  modem  well-equipped  division.  Every- 
thing new  that  wo  learn  day  by  day  but  tends  to  diminish  the  value  of 
the  supposed  barriers  between  Afghanistan  and  its  north-western  neigh- 
bours. And  Afghanistan  is,  as  we  have  said,  but  a  comer  of  the  great 
Central  Asian  plat©au,  possessing  minor  systems  of  hills  and  mountains  of 
its  own,  which  are  everywhere  accessible  except  in  the  extreme  north,  and 
which  leave  wide  intervals  of  flattish  plateau  between  them,  in  all  direc- 
tions traversed  by  most  excellent  natural  roads  and  posses.  Here  and 
there  cultivation  and  irrigation  bar  the  way  to  local  tactics  ;  but,  with 
the  exception  of  the  wilderness  of  northern  hills  encompassing  the 
rugged  peaks  of  Kafiristan,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  another  country 
possessing  i-uads  of  equal  length  and  of  superior  military  capacity  to 
those  of  Afghanistan. 

In  Afghanistan  the  influences  of  the  physical  peculiarities  of  ita 
geography  on  the  national  characteristics  of  its  people  are  peculiarly 
marked.  Never,  perhaps,  has  any  country  been  the  focus  of  so  many 
converging  streams  of  invasion  and  immigration  as  Afghanistan  ;   and 
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the  great  tribal  diTisions  formed  by  these  successive  streams  have 
found  in  Afghanistan  a  distribution  of  hill  and  valley  peculiarly  well 
suited  to  their  continued  existence.  Each  new-comer  originally  found 
a  slice  of  territory  into  which  it  fitted,  and  where  there  was  a  possibility 
of  maintaining  a  sort  of  national  independence  in  spite  of  fresh  arrivals 
and  new  claimants.  But  as  time  wore  on,  the  usual  amalgamation  took 
place  to  a  certain  extent  along  the  edges  of  provinces  occupied  by 
contiguous  tribes,  so  that,  independently  of  great  tribal  divisions,  and 
more  important  perhaps  than  them,  we  find  provincial  communities  of  a 
mixed  character  occupying  just  the  fairest  and  most  fertile  strips  of 
Afghan  territory.  The  topographical  feature  of  well-marked  rocky 
ridges  which  can  be  made  a  most  excellent  defensive  line,  enclosing 
fifidrly  wide  areas  of  cultivable  plain  land,  approached  only  by  the 
natural  drainage  outlets  (or  tangta),  helps  largely  towards  this  segrega- 
tion of  the  people  into  provincial  masses,  of  which  the  units  are  drawn 
from  two  or  three  adjacent  tribes  who  have  their  headquarters  in  the 
fastnesses  of  the  neighbouring  mountains,  but  who  are  banded  together 
by  an  immediate  interest  in  the  cultivation  of  the  same  bit  of  temtory. 

Thus  the  Logaris  who  occupy  the  Logar  valley  include  Ghilzais  and 
Tajiks,  the  one  a  Pushtu  and  the  other  a  Persian-speaking  race,  just  as 
again  the  Lughman  valley  holds  Ghilzais,  Tajiks,  and  Hindus  classed 
together  imder  the  one  term  Lughmani,  and  bound  together  in  the  same 
feuds  and  the  same  agricultural  interests.  \\  hen  a  provincial  quarrel 
springs  up,  it  is  between  the  Logari  and  his  neighbour  of  the  nearest 
valley — the  Wardaki,  or  the  Kabuli — rather  than  between  the  Qhilzai 
and  the  Tajik,  and  yet  the  Ghilzai  warrior  probably  holds  the  Tajik  in 
as  supreme  contempt  as  the  Tajik  again  holds  the  Hazara  Shiah — the 
slave  of  the  whole  community.  It  is  just  this  provincial  massing  of  the 
people  which  forms,  I  believe,  both  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of 
the  Afghan  government,  a  government  which  can  only  be  described  as 
feudaL  True  that  the  Ghilzais  do  hold  a  large  tract  of  hilly  country  in 
the  heart  of  Afghanistan  which  may  be  called  their  own,  as  do  the 
Hazaras,  or  the  Duranis,  or  indeed  most  other  of  the  Afghan  tribes ;  but 
still  I  believe  that  it  is  to  the  territorial  rather  than  the  tribal  com- 
munities that  we  must  look  for  the  real  support  of  the  Amir*s  govern- 
ment. It  is  not  the  influence  of  any  one  Ghilzai  or  Durani  chief  that 
can  raise  a  formidable  opposition ;  it  must  be  a  combination  between 
Ghilzai  and  Eabuli,  Logari  and  Wardaki,  Lughmani  and  Rohistani, 
which  alone  can  revolutionise  the  country.  And  this  again  leads  to  an 
individual  independence  of  thought  and  character  which  can  only  spring 
from  the  social  mixture  of  race  with  race.  Certainly  not  in  free 
England  has  the  private  individual  so  strong  a  voice  in  the  government 
of  his  country  as  he  has  in  Afghanistan.  His  own  right  arm  will 
enforce  his  vote ;  and  even  the  most  apparently  unimportant  provincial 
chief  must  have  his  opinion  consulted  before  any  great  political  move 
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can  be  made.  Every  Afghan  is  a,  diplomat  by  nature  and  edncation, 
and  he  has  accordingly  a  perception  of  the  political  interests  of  his 
country  which,  for  cleainesa  and  keenness,  has  no  counterpart  whatever 
among  the  lower  orders  of  England.  The  Sirdar  indeed  may  propose, 
hnt  it  is  the  people  that  dispone.  The  Sirdar  may  he  at  the  head 
semi -disciplined  force,  with  some  appearance  of  cohesion  and  uniformity 
about  it ;  but  not  at  present,  at  any  rate,  can  he  be  said  really  to  comini 

Hia  army  is  composed  of  a  number  of  feudatory  cliiefa  with  their 
following,  and  thoso  chiefs  among  them  who  now  seem  to  hold  the  moat 
prominent  position  are  no  longer  the  heads  of  the   great  traditional 
tribes  of  Afghanistan,  but  territorial,  or  provincial,  rulers  who  often 
govern  a  very  mixed  race  of  people — the  gradual  result  of  a  fusion  of 
contiguous  tribes  or  races,  who  occupy  the  most  important  and  by  far 
the  richest  tracts  of  the  country  in  common,  but  still  have  generally 
preserved  on  either  side  their  purity  of  descent.     I  think  we  need 
no  further  than  to  this  weaknoso  of  commanding  power  (unless,  indt 
we  wish  to  look  further)  to  trace  an  explanation,  first,  of  the  helpli 
ness  of  Yakub  Khan  in  the  hour  of  trial,  and  next  to  the  difGculty  of 
persuading  Abdul  Bahman  to  take  his  place  as  Amir.     To  this  also  is 
probably  due  the  failure  of  the  Shapur  investment,  and,  more  recently, 
the  fact  that  Aynb  Khan  remained  to  be  beaten  at  Mazra.     And  to  the 
independence  of  thotight  and   feeling  generated  by  this  distribution 
of  power  we  may  look  for  widespread  and  absorbing  interest  in  the 
politics  of  their  government  which  creates  so  high  a  degree  of  intelligeno*' 
in  individual  subjects.     Not  even  in  England  was  the  result  of  Genei 
Boberts's  march  against  Ayuh  Khan  so  fully  foreseen  and  so  accuratal; 
weighed  as  by  those   local  chiefs  and  people  of  Northern  Afghanistan, 
who  were  best   acquainted  with  the  force  of  British  arms,  and  who 
calculated  at  once  that  Ayub  Khan's  star  had  sot  when  he  halted  before 
C  andahar. 

The  geographical  work  done  in  Afghanistan  may  also  hereafter  hi 
ns  much  in  deciphering  the  unwritten  records  of  its  past  history, 
tracing  out  the  lines  of  successive  waves  of  invasion  in  the  most  probabli 
order  of  their  sequence.  This  subject  is  far  too  intricate  to  follow  in 
detail  at  present ;  but  the  centre  of  interest,  as  allied  to  the  question  of 
race  distribution,  appears  at  present  to  lie  in  Kafiristan.  in  the  north  of 
Afghanistan,  because  it  is  there  that  tradition  points  to  the  oldest  races — 
races  which  first  of  all  emerge  from  darkness  into  the  dim  twilight  of 
early  history :  although,  indeed,  they  clearly  cannot  be  called  aboriginal 
in  the  same  sense  in  which  that  term  is  applied  to  some  of  the  wild 
jungle  tribes  of  Southern  and  Central  India,  Still,  the  direct  ancestors  of 
the  Kafirs  were  in  Kafiristan  in  the  days  when  Afghanistan  was  but  an 
outlying  Persian  province — when  men  drafted  from  the  banks  of  tho 
Indus  and  the  plains  of  Kabul,  were  banded  together  under  the  Fersiau 
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flag,  and  turned  back  &om  the  tide  of  western  conquest  by  the  Athenians 

at  llarathon.     The  original  race  has  probably  become  modified  by  Greek 

and  other  northern  invaders  (their  own  traditions   claiming  descent 

from  Alexander  the  Great),  as  indeed  their  religion  has  become  a  strange 

mixture  of  the  tenets  of  the  2iOroastrian,  the  Hindu,  and  the  Buddhist;  but 

still  I  believe  the  Kafirs  of  Kafiristan  represent  the  oldest  race  of  A%han- 

istan,  in  spite  of  opinions  expressed  to  the  contrary  by  certain  eminent 

authorities.     So  difficult  is  it  to  reach  Kafiristan,  that  all  our  efforts  so 

far  have  been  unavailing.     This,  of  course,  is  chiefly  due  to  the  fierce 

and  jealous  nature  of  the  tribes  that  border  it,  and  not  merely  to  the  fact 

that  Kafiristan  is  geographically  the  most  inaccessible  and  the  furthest 

removed  fix)m  the  influences  of  civilisation  of  any  province  in  this  part 

of  Asia.    It  is  always  in  districts  so  situated  that  we  must  search  ere  we 

write  the  first  page  in  a  nation's  history.     Gradually  driven  in  by  the 

encroachments  of  a  more  powerful,  because  more  civilised  people,  and 

diminished  in  numbers  by  the  slow  but  apparently  sure  progress  of  the 

faith  of  Islam,  the  Kafirs  centre  on  the  remotest  possible  peaks  of  the 

Hindu  Kush,  and  still  maintain  something  of  a  national   existence. 

Spreading  out  southwards  from  Kafiristan  are  various  tribes — all  of  the 

same  original  stock,  but  professing  a  new  and  more  rational  faith.     The 

Ximchas,  Safis,  and  Dehgans  lie  on  the  immediate  skirts  of  Kafiristan,  and 

more  remotely  the  Tajiks  of  Kohistan  and  Koh-i-daman.  The  comparative 

simplicity  of  the  mountain-bred  Kafir  is  entirely  lost  in  his  nearest 

Mahommedan  neighbour,  and  indeed  there  are  no  professors  of  the 

Mahommedan  faith  so  blindly  fanatical  or  so  jealous  of  their  honour  as 

a  religious  sect  as  are  the  Safi  and  Dehgan  Sunnis,  or  the  turbulent 

border-fighting  Kohistanis. 

The  valleys  which  these  tribes  of  Kafir  origin  inhabit  are  formed  by 
some  of  the  large  snow-fed  streams  which  drain  from  the  main  ridge  of 
the  Hindu  Kush.  We  have  looked  into  some  of  them  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Kabul  Eiver,  and  have  been  astonished  at  their  fertility. 
They  are  narrow,  of  course,  but  enclosed  within  the  narrow  strip  of 
cultivation  bordering  the  stream  is  usually  a  wealth  of  orchards,  terraced 
fields  and  vineyards,  meadows,  and  thriving  villages,  which  tell  us  that 
here,  as  elsewhere  in  Afghanistan,  the  peaceful  science  of  agricultxire 
must  be  thoroughly  understood. 

Of  the  vast  intermediate  tracts  between  Northern  Afghanistan 
and  Candahar,  occupied  on  the  one  side  by  Hazaras — Shiah  Mahom- 
medans  by  faith,  and  Tartars  by  origin,  speaking  dialects  of  Persian — 
and  on  the  other  by  Pathan  or  PushtuHspeaking  tribes,  such  as  the 
Kakar,  Dumars,  Waziris,  and  Ghilzais,  it  is  hardly  time  yet  to  speak 
with  confidence.  Much  of  the  wild  Ghilzai  country  has  been  mapped, 
and  the  history  of  its  people  is  fairly  well  ascertained,  but  the  Hazara 
country,  including  the  great  valleys  of  the  Argandab  and  the  Helmund 
and  the  Har-i-rud,  is  as  yet  a  terra  incognita  to  map-makers,  although  I 
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trast  tliat  there  will  soon  be  means  of  proving  that  it  Ib  neither  ao  inao 
oesBible  nor  so  inhoapitable  as  it  has  hitherto  been  held  to  be.  Perhaps 
no  time  is  worse  for  the  interests  of  geographical  research  in  any 
country  than  when  that  country  is  occupied  by  an  invading  fore©, 
fighting  with  a  people  who  are — or  think  they  are—maintaining  a  desi»6- 
rate  contest  for  their  independence.  All  that  can  be  said  for  the  chances 
of  the  explorer  is  that  he  aecnres  a  foothold  where  otherwise  no  foothold 
18  permissible  ;  bat  that  foothold  once  secured,  there  is  in  this 
reason  why  it  should  be  definitely  and  finally  abandoned  when  th«i 
campaign  is  over,  especially  when  two  years'  occupation  has  led  (as  ll\ 
most  firmly  believe  it  has)  to  a  widespread  feeling  towards  the  invadertf' 
on  the  part  of  the  people  generally,  that  can  hardly  bo  described  OMi 
toleration,  but  which  seems  vaguely  to  express  an  acknowledgment  thai 
we  have  been  fair  and  honest  foes,  with  whom  friendship  would  be  qiiil 
possible  on  other  terms  than  that  of  invaders. 

Public  interest  for  the  present  centres  so  much  on  Candahar,  that  its 
position  politically  and  strategically  must,  ere  this,  have  been  as  fully 
explained  as  our  ablest  writers  can  explain  it.  Nor  can  geographers  in 
India  throw  much  new  light  on  its  value.  From  a  &>mmercial,  political, 
or  military  point  of  view,  Candahar  is  the  most  important  point  in 
Afghanistan ;  geographically  it  may  be  said  to  indicate  the  weak  point 
of  the  Afghan  frontier.  There  is  no  Hindu  Kush  between  Candahar 
and  the  north-west,  nor  is  the  distribution  of  the  hill  country  round 
Candahar  of  such  a  nature,  or  such  an  extent,  as  that  which  enabled 
the  tribes  of  the  north  to  make  ao  formidable  an  opposition  to  ns  last 
winter. 

The  broad  open  plains  which  surround  Candahar  are  not  well  suited' 
to  Afghan  tactics.  Whatever  difficulty  we  may  have  in  dealing  with  a 
foe  whose  strength  lies  chiefly  in  his  power  of  scattering,  or  concen- 
trating, as  the  cafie  may  be,  by  making  use  of  mountain  tracks  and  un- 
known hill  paths,  vanishes  when  the  country  becomes  flat  and  open.  Tq 
hold  Kabul  would  mean  to  hold  an  cstensive  line  of  hills  round  KabuL 
To  hold  Candahar  means  -very  little  more  than  retaining  command  of' 
the  walls  and  citadel.  The  chief  wealth  of  Afghanistan  too  is  certainly 
concentrated  in  Candahar  and  Herat,  Compared  to  Candahar,  Kabul  is 
but  an  arsenal,  and  a  convenient  atrategical  point  from  which  to  govern 
the  turbulent  northern  tribes.  It  is  not  a  centro  of  trade  in  any  sense, 
nor  has  it  the  command  of  such  grand  trade  routes  as  Candahar  possesses. 
But  Candahar  lies  Just  as  easily  open  to  approach  from  one  side  as  from 
another. 

Every  scrap  of  geographical  information  which  can  be  caanally 
gleaned  about  the  approaches  to  Herat  from  the  north  and  north-west, 
or  from  Herat  to  Candahar,  tends  more  or  less  to  modify  our  former, 
opinions  of  their  difficulty  and  danger.  And  just  as  wo  happen  to  find 
geographical  difficulties  disappearing,  so  do  we  also  learn  that  modem 
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armies  are  rapidly  developing  new  powers  of  mobility.  History  has  a 
habit  of  repeating  itself,  and  we  shall  find  that  the  march  of  General 
Boberts  from  Kabul  to  Candahar  will  not  be  the  last  achievement  of  its 
sort  in  ELigh  Asia. 

The  followiDg  discussion  ensued  on  tho  termination  of  the  paper : — 
Sir  RicHABD  Templk,  referring  to  the  great  facilities  which  the  country  offered 
for  the  construction  of  military  roads  as  described  by  Captain  Holdich,  said  that  in 
Sonthem  Afghanistan  those  facilities  broke  upon  them  a  couple  of  years  ogo  almost 
like  a  revelation.  They  had  expected  to  find  great  difficulty  in  traversing  tho 
country,  and  in  finding  means  for  the  transport  of  military  stores  and  material. 
They  found,  however,  as  Captain  Holdich  had  described,  that  roads  could  be  made 
with  remarkable  ease,  and  from  that  moment  their  anxiety  ceased.  In  Southern 
Afghanistan  the  country,  in  his  opinion,  was  not  altogether  so  barren  in  appear- 
ance, and  the  stony  plains  were  not  altogether  so  destitute  of  interest  as  perhaps 
might  hare  been  gathered  from  the  paper  which  had  been  read,  because  between  tho 
Khojak  Pass  and  Candahar  there  were,  rising  suddenly  up  from  the  plains,  a  variety 
of  bills,  some  of  tra[>  and  others  of  gneiss.  He  believed  there  were  none  of  granite, 
though  the  gneiss  rock  often  looked  very  like  it ;  at  any  rate,  from  these  stony  plains 
there  rose  up  straight  and  ahrupt  masses  of  rock  of  the  most  picturesque  description, 
'wild  and  fantastic  in  appearance.  Immediately  behind  Candahar  itself,  the  low 
range  of  hills  was  remarkably  picturesque  in  outline,  being  bold,  rugged,  and  pre- 
cipitoits,  though  not  of  great  altitude.  He  could  entirely  corroborate  all  that 
had  been  said  about  Afghan  cultivation.  Famous  as  the  irrigation  cultivation  of 
some  parts  of  India  had  been  for  many  ages,  it  was  inferior  to  some  of  the  best 
cultivation  in  Afghanistan.  There  was  nothing  in  the  east  to  equal  the  fruit-gardens 
and  melon-beds  of  Southern  Afghanistan ;  and  no  doubt  the  same  might  be  said  of 
the  north.  They  would  all  agree  that  whatever  might  or  might  not  be  the  political 
result  of  their  military  operations,  at  all  events  there  had  been  sensible  additions 
made  to  their  geographical  knowledge;  and  such  geographical  knowledge,  when 
founded  upon  surveys  such  as  those  made  by  Captain  Holdich  and  his  coadjutors, 
would  never,  in  the  hands  of  Englishmen,  be  destitute  of  political  importance. 

General  J.  Hills,  v.c.,c.b.,  said  he  could  corroborate  the  statements  contained  in 
Captain  Holdich's  paper  i  a  almost  every  particular.  He  did  not  q  uito  follow  Sir  Richard 
Temple  when  he  took  certain  exception  with  reference  to  cultivatiou  in  Afghanistan, 
and  spoke  of  the  picturesque  appearance  of  certain  rocks  and  hills.  Those  rocks  and 
hills,  however  picturesque,  did  not  in  any  way  add  to  the  supplies  of  the  country, 
though  they  might  add  to  its  beauty.  Captain  Holdich  had  referred  to  the  trade  route 
through  Central  Asia  pas^sing  mainly  through  Candahar.  No  doubt  that  was  tho 
easiest  route,  but  a  great  deal  of  trade  from  Bokhara  passed  through  the  Bamian  into 
Kabul,  and  that  road  would  always  be  used  though  the  Candahar  route  was  by  far 
the  easiest,  and  the  trade  could  be  made  a  great  deal  of,  and  would  be  so  if  hereafter 
the  Government  ot  England  had  the  means  of  extending  it  by  retaining  Candahar. 
The  difficulty  of  the  passes  was  not  very  great,  as  regards  the  passiige  of  troops, 
for  wheeled  carriage  was  taken  over  every  pass  leading  from  Hindustan  into 
Afghanistan.  It  went  over  the  Khojak  and  the  Gwaja  passes  from  Quctta  to 
Candahar ;  it  was  taken  over  the  Shutar-gardan  through  the  Kurram  valley ;  and 
the  Kabul  route  was  lairly  easy  for  wheeled  carriage.  The  roads  were  made  with 
great  facility  by  the  engineers.  It  did  not  matter  what  the  country  was ;  for 
wherever  infantry  ct>uld  go,  it  could  always  be  followed  by  mountain  artillery,  such 
was  now  its  perfect  slate  of  efficiency.     With  reference  to  the  great  work  that 
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nad  been  done  by  tho  mirvey  officers,  a  great  deal  of  it  came  under  hia  (General 
Hills')  own  eye  when  he  was  a  statF  officer  witli  General  Stewart,  who  gave 
theni  every  opportunity  of  going  wherever  they  wished.  He  gave  them  escorts, 
and  MBiBted  them  in  every  way,  and  they  were  always  wanting  to  go  aomewhere. 
Similar  assistance  was  given  them  by  Geneml  Sir  Frederick  Roberts.  At  Kabul, 
no  matter  how  high  a  peak  was,  or  where  it  was,  there  was  always  some  oiEc«r  of 
the  survey  who  wished  to  get  to  the  top  of  it;  and  no  one  went  (iirther  up  than 
Major  Woodthorpe,  whom  he  was  glad  to  see  present  that  evening. 

General  Macphkbbon,  v.o.,  c.b.,  while  admitting  most  of  Captain  Holdich'a  stat 
menta,  would  perhaps  lake  ciiception  to  some  of  his  rosy  views  as  to  the  roads  of  ths 
Hindu  Kush.  He  had  only  been  able  to  look  at  them  from  a  diatunce.but  he  thought 
that  Captain  Holdich  must  have  put  on  a  pair  of  pink  spectacles  wbeu  he  looked 
over  hia  plano-table  and  talkeii  of  their  fitness  for  military  operations.  He  (General 
Macphersoc)  was  rather  an  admirer  of  the  Afghan ;  he  was  a  lover  of  his  home,  and 
foughtforhearthandhome  very  fairly.  He  could  corroborate  what  Genera!  HilUhad 
said  with  reference  to  tho  survey  officers.  When  a  survey  officer  came,  he  was  very 
often  considered  rather  a  nuisance,  because  his  arrival  was  always  followed  by  nil 
order  for  an  escort  to  get  to  the  tojis  of  the  highest  mountains.  He  was  sure,  howv 
ever,  that  the  amount  of  work  they  did,  and  the  zeal  they  eihibited  during  th»l 
whole  of  the  two  years  spent  iu  Afghanistan,  could  not  be  surpassed. 

Major  WoooTnoBFE,  b.e.,  having  examined  more  particularly  tlie  Kurram 
valley,  could  hear  Icstimooy  to  ibo  fuciUty  with  which  troops  could  march  up  that 
route  as  compared  with  the  Khnibar.  The  country  rose  very  gradually,  and  tha 
valleys  were  very  open  as  far  as  the  Paiwar  Eotnl,  there  being  only  a  small  asoenl 
of  some  1700  feet.  Tlie  roads  ran  right  across  the  valley  up  to  tlie  Shutar^rdan^ 
which  of  course  ^vaa  tho  only  difQeult  point  about  that,  route,  and  that  was  only 
closed  about  three  months  in  the  year,  and  only  for  a  portion  of  those  months.  Th« 
snow  did  not  lie  the  same  depth  tha  whole  of  the  winter,  but  varied  a  great  deal 
therefore  it  would  not  be  an  absolutely  impassable  obstacle  to  a  force  if  it  waa  found 
ncoeaaary  to  cross  it.  Snow  lies  deeply  on  many  portions  of  tho  Khaibar  route  during 
the  cold  weather.  The  roads  from  (hence  to  Kabul  were  perfectly  love!  through, 
the  low  valley  ;  there  was  no  djitioulty  there  whatever.  General  Mac['herBon  had 
told  them  that  the  generals  in  command  very  often  looked  upon  the  survey  oflicei 
as  a  nuisance.  Whether  they  did  or  not  in  their  inmost  minds,  they  certainly  nevot' 
showed  it,  but  always  treated  them  most  generously  and  cordially,  and  to  the  whole 
of  the  oEEcers  in  command,  from  Geiieral  Boberfs  downwards,  tha  survey  owed 
deep  debt  of  gratitude.  Captain  Holdich  referred  to  the  friendliness  of  tlio  tril)es. 
On  all  occasions  on  which  he  had  guides  from  the  villages  at  the  foot  of  the  lllUs 
which,  he  had  to  ascend,  he,  without  exception,  found  them  perfectly  friendly  and 
willing  to  give  all  the  information  in  their  jiower.  The  only  difDoully  waa  to  teach 
them  what  information  waa  wanted;  for  instance,  on  one  occasion  ho  was  trying  to 
get  the  name  of  a  river,  and  said  to  his  guide,  "  What  is  tho  nomc  of  that  river  ?  " 
The  guide  said,  "Ohl  ao  river  there."  He  said,  "Oh  yes,  I  can  see  iL"  Tho 
gnide  repeated,  "  Yon  cannot  call  that  a  river,  because  there  is  no  water  in  it."* 
"  Well,"  bo  said,  "  what  do  you  call  it  when  there  is  water  in  it  ?  "  The  answer 
waa,  "  It  is  called  the  Painda  Khel."  On  his  saying  that  that  could  not  be  so,  becauM 
that  was  the  name  of  the  village,  the  reply  was  that  the  people  in  tho  village  called  it 
the"  Painda  Ehel  River";  and  on  pressing  his  guide  still  further  as  to  what  he  called 
it,  it  appeared  that  he  gave  it  the  name  of  his  vlllE^e,  and  that  he  had  never  heard 
any  other  geneml  niime  for  it.  He  (Major  Woodthorpe)  then  said  that  he  wanted 
to  find  out  the  Shamil  River :  "  Oh,"  said  tho  guide,  "  that  is  the  river  you  have  been 
looking  at  all  this  time"  ;  and  ao  be  had  wasted  nearly  twenty  minutes  of  precious 
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time,  because  the  man  could  not  understand  what  was  the  information  req aired.  As 
a  mle,  he  certainly  found  the  people  very  friendly  and  always  willing  to  do  what 
they  oodld  for  him. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Blantobd  said  he  had  been  asked  to  say  a  few  words  upon  a  subject 
rather  different  from  most  of  the  points  which  had  been  discussed,  namely,  as  to  the 
Tery  peculiar  features  distinguishing  the  plateaus  of  Central  Asia,  a  question,  how- 
erer,  intimately  connected  with  the  extraordinary  facility  of  communication  between 
different  parts  of  the  region.  The  fact  was,  a  very  large  portion  of  Central  Asia  con- 
sisted of  enormoos  plains,  separated  from  each  other  by  ranges  of  hills,  but  occupy- 
ing BO  large  a  portion  of  the  surface,  that  the  hills,  except  when  they  formed  a 
complicated  mass  or  knot,  as  they  seemed  to  do  round  Kabul,  might  almost  be 
neglected  in  looking  over  the  country.  The  plains  in  many  parts  were  of  great 
extent^  and  totally  different  from  anything  in  Western  Europe  or  the  peninsula  of 
Indi&.  The  first  peculiarity  was  that  no  streams  found  their  way  out  of  them,  but 
the  whole  were  enclosed  basins ;  such,  for  instance,  was  the  case  of  the  great  plain 
into  which  the  Helmund  ran,  which  received  the  drainage  of  all  the  country  round 
Candahar.  Such  was  the  case  also  with  the  great  Aralo-Caspian  plain  to  the  north- 
west ai  Afghanistan,  with  Eastern  Turkistan,  with  a  great  part  of  Mongolia,  and 
with  almost  the  whole  of  the  plateau  of  Persia.  As  to  the  origin  of  these  plains, 
very  little  was  really  known.  No  doubt  the  mountains  surrounding  them  on  all 
sides  had  been  raised  by  some  of  those  remarkable  changes  of  the  earth's  surface  to 
which  were  due  the  ranges  on  the  frontier  of  India  and  in  other  parts  of  Asia,  many 
of  which  were  unquestionably  of  very  recent  origin ;  in  fact,  it  might  fairly  be  a 
question  whether  the  formation  of  some  of  those  mountains  was  not  still  in  progress. 
The  plains  consisted  in  the  middle  of  a  large  area  of  comparatively  incoherent  material, 
sometimes  more  or  less  covered  with  sand,  and  frequently  containing  either  a 
salt  lake  or  marsh,  which  received  the  rivere  draining  in  from  the  sides,  while  round 
the  plain  there  was  an  extraordinary  slope^  something  like  the  glacis  of  a  fort  on  an 
enormous  scale,  leading  from  the  hills  to  the  edge  of  the  plain.  The  first  idea  that 
would  strike  any  one  on  seeing  these  plains,  was  that  they  must  have  been  the  beds 
of  lakes,  and  such  was  most  certainly  his  own  impression  when  he  came  across  some 
of  them  in  Persia  in  1872.  The  fact  that  a  small  lake  not  unfrequently  remained 
in  the  centra  of  the  plain  would  rather  induce  people  to  believe  at  firet  that  these 
depressions  had  been  formerly  occupied  by  a  much  larger  lake,  and  that  the  amount 
of  rainfall  having  diminished,  the  water  had  gradually  dried  up.  Considerable 
light,  however,  had  been  thrown  upon  the  formation  of  the  deposits  in  these  plains 
of  late  years  by  Baron  Ferdinand  von  Richthofen,  who  had  examined  a  large 
number  of  them  in  Northern  China,  and  who  suggested  that  these  basin-shaped 
plains  had  been  filled  up  mainly  by  the  action  of  the  wind.  In  these  exceedingly 
dry  oomitries,  although  the  rain  that  fell  was  of  small  amount,  it  was  nevertheless 
sufficient,  aided  by  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air,  to  disintegrate  the  rocks,  and  produce 
upon  the  surface  a  large  quantity  of  incoherent  material,  which  was  carried  off  by 
the  winds ;  and  many  travellere  had  described  the  wonderful  dust-storms  occurring 
over  these  elevated  regions.  The  sand,  of  course,  was  gradually  deposited,  and 
enormous  thicknesses  were  to  be  found,  the  deposit  having  the  peculiarity  of  being 
almost  entirely  void  of  stratification.  This  view  had  been  supported  by  Dr.  Tietzc, 
who  examined  some  of  the  plateaus  in  Northern  Persia,  and  no  doubt  there  was  a 
great  deal  in  its  favour.  Of  course  all  considerations  of  that  kind  added  very  much 
to  the  interest  connected  with  the  geographical  examination  of  the  countries  of 
Central  Asia,  not  only  on  account  of  their  own  intrinsic  interest,  but  because  it  was 
by  no  means  improbable  that  a  portion  of  Europe  at  a  recent  geological  epoch  existed 
under  similar  conditions,  and  the  loess  of  the  Rhine  and  Danube  valleys  may  have 
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been  formed  in  the  same  maaner  as  tlie  wind-lransported  deposits  of  the  Asiatic 
tftble-lnDds. 

Lieut.-Genend  Sir  H.  Tudillieii  could  add  iiotbbg  to  the  det&ils  givea  of  the 
geognpiiy  of  the  cvuntry  UDder  diiscuKBion,  but  was  glad  to  be  permitted  to  bear 
testimouy  to  tbo  manner  in  which  their  gallant  survey  offioera  perfonncd  their 
duties  in  AfghaniBtan,  at  the  imminent  peril  of  Ibeir  lives,  and  also  to  the  adioiniblo 
reaulU  they  had  produced,  which  would  add  nialeriallj  to  the  rectification  of  the  map 
of  Arghaniatan.  Captain  Uoldich  and  Uajor  Woodthotpe  Lad  canifullj  abstained 
from  alluding  to  the  smallest  difficulties,  but  both  those  ofiicers  had  gone  through  such 
escapades  as  would  cauae  a  thrill  to  pass  through  the  audience  if  ha  had  the  time  or 
the  raeaiiB  of  describing  Ihem.  Major  Woodthorpe  especially,  in  addition  to  bit 
deeds  of  geography,  bad  performed  such  deeds  of  valour  as  would  entitle  bim  to  the 
plaudits  of  so  distinguishvd  an  Bssembly.  Buth  officers  had  been  many  years  under 
bis  particular  notice,  and  be  could  st&te  that  nut  only  in  Afghnniatau  had  Major 
Woodthorpe  performed  these  duties,  but  also  in  the  Kagsi  hilla  amongst  the  aavagea 
of  the  extreme  north-east  of  India  under  pecabar  risk  and  dilScultiea.  Both  officers 
had  fully  established  the  reputation  o(  the  Survey  Department  of  India,  and  for  the 
good  work  they  bad  done  in  Argbanistan  we  were  under  obUgations  to  l)ie  military 
commanders  of  the  expedition  who  favoured  geographical  research  so  heartily,  viz. 
Sir  Frederick  Roberts  and  General  Macphersun. 

The  Cbaibuax  (Sir  Henry  Rawlinson)  said  the  paper  to  which  they  had  listened 
was,  from  its  general  character,  one  of  the  most  Batisfactory  essays  that  bad  been  read 
at  a  meeting  of  their  Suciuty  fur  a  very  long  period.  He  agreed  fully  with  Captwn 
Holdich  iu  the  greater  part  of  his  observations,  but  there  were  still  &  few  points  on 
vbich  there  might  be  a  slight  disagreement,  and  which  it  might  be  as  well  there- 
fore to  uotioe,  with  a  view  to  eliciliug  some  further  explanations.  In  the  first  place, 
then,  with  regard  to  the  difference  of  races.  CHjitain  Holdich's  view  was  Ihat  the 
diETercnt  nationalities  had  been  mised  so  much  together  that  all  distinction  now 
rather  depended  upon  locality  than  upon  race.  In  bis  (the  Chairman's)  experienoeof 
AfghauialQU,  he  had  alwuys  considered  there  wu  the  greatest  possible  distinction  of 
race,  that  that  was  indeed  a  far  more  striking,  more  prominent,  and  important  dis- 
tinction  than  a  mere  diflctence  of  locality.  For  instance,  the  olil  Persian  iubabitaulg, 
ivbo  were  called  Parsiwaus  in  Southern  Afghanistan,  and  the  Tajiks  or  Dehkaus 
in  Northern  Afghanistan,  could  never  be  amalgamated  with  the  Afghans.  There 
was  a  distinct  difference  between  them,  of  race,  manners,  language,  and  often  of 
religion,  and  they  (ibe  Eugliah)  used  Co  Gnd  it  very  important  to  balance  one  of 
those  parties  against  the  other.  In  iho  first  Afghan  war,  forty  years  ago,  it  was 
owing  to  this  difTcrence  of  race  and  to  the  good  leeling  of  the  Parsiw&u  population 
tis  opposed  to  the  Afghan,  that  the  British  were  able  to  obtain  supplies  and  maintun 
their  forces  at  Candabar.  It  must  be  reraerahered  thst  during  tbo  troubles  in 
Afghanistan  after  the  loss  of  Kabul  in  1842,  the  English  troops  in  Candabar  were 
for  eight  months  cut  off  altogether  from  Quetta,  and  left  entirely  dependent  on  the 
country;  and  they  were  enabled  lo  obtain  proviaions  maiidy  through  the  assistance 
of  the  Parsiw^ns  of  Candahar,  who  supplied  them  chiefly  from  the  feeling  of 
animosity  they  entertained  towards  tbeir  Afghan  masteni.  Ue  could  underi^tand  that 
in  certain  districts  the  Inhabitants  might  have  been  fused  together  to  a  great  extent, 
and  no  doubt  Captain  Holdich  bad  drawn  his  inferences  from  that  circumstance. 
Mr.  Elpbinstone  had  himself  remarked  in  his  view  of  the  tribes  that  the  neighbours 
or  "  bamsftyehs  "  of  the  great  tribes  were  under  the  protectiou  of  those  tribe*,  and 
were  gradually  becomiug  amalgamated  with  them,  at  auy  rate  politically.  Another 
question  referred  to  was  that  of  irrigation.  Captain  Holdich  thought  the  Afghans 
had  used  up  all  their  water  supply,  aud  oa  far  as  mere  oxtcnuil  observation  was 
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concerned,  he  would  admit  the  force  of  the  remark.    He  could  not  help,  however, 
believing  that  subterranean  aqueducts  might  be  brought  out  from  the  hills  anywhere 
and  to  any  extent    It  was  the  same  throughout  all  Persia ;  wherever  there  were  hills 
there  was  water.     It  was  merely  necessary  to  tunnel  the  base  of  a  hill,  and  they 
invariably  came  to  springs.    He  believed,  therefore,  that  it  was  quite  possible  to 
iocrease  the  water  supply  (and  consequently  the  means  of  subsistence)  three  or  four 
fold  beyond  what  it  was  at  present  in  Afghanistan.    He  never  knew  either  in  that 
^rountry  or  in  Persia  an  attempt  to  construct  a  "  karez  '*  failing ;  they  could  always 
by  steady  work  reach  the  water  and  bring  out  a  fine  stream,  as  was  the  case  at 
Haiwand,  where  a  magnificent  river  came  out  from   the  hill  through  one  of 
these  subterranean  aqueducts  close  to  the  field  of  battle.    With '  regard  to  the 
passes  of  the  Hindu  Rush,  a  good  deal  of   information  had    been    previously 
collected,  and  no  doubt  Captain  Holdich  and    other    members  of   the    Society 
irere  aware  that  papers  had  been  recently  read  on   the   subject,  giviug  a  very 
fair  aooonnt  of  the  whole  of  them.    The  passes  were  very  much  as  Captain  Holdich 
described  them,  the  gradients  beiug  easy  throughout ;  but  they  were  at  high  eleva- 
tion, and  there  was  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  supplies,  as  for  some  months  of 
the  year  the  whole  of  the  region  was  covered  with  snow.     The  elevation  varied 
from  12,000  to  15,000  feet,  and  though  this  did  not  render  the  march  of  an  army 
impossible,  still  it  gave  rise  to  great  difficulty.     The  principal  poiut,  however, 
that  he  wished  to   refer  to  was  the  great  value  of  such   information  as  Captain 
Holdich  and  Major  Woodthorpe  had  collected.     His  own  recollections  went  back 
forty  years  to  the  old  Afghan  war,  at  which  time  there  was  no  provision  what- 
ever made  for  the  acquisition  of  geographical   knowledge.     The  Quartermaster- 
General's  Department  certainly  was  required  to  lay  down  the  routes  of  the  army, 
and  to  obtain  all  necessary  information  with  regard  to  supplies,  but  as  for  any 
regular  survey,  or  having  officers  of  the  Survey  Department  attached  to  the  force,  there 
Wis  nothing  of  the  sort.  No  doubt  General  Thuillier,  as  head  of  the  Survey  Department 
in  India  for  so  long  a  time,  must  be  able  to  realise  the  gradual  awakening  of  the 
Government  on  this  subject,  and  to  appreciate  the  change  which  has  taken  place 
from  those  days  of  darkness  to  the  present  days  of  light.     A  great  deal  of  this  im- 
provement was  caused  by  the  experience  derived  from  the  Franco-Grerman  war.    It 
was  well  known  that  the  Germans  at  that  time  had  an  accurate  topographical  know- 
ledge of  France,  very  much  better  than  the  French  had  themselves,  and  they  derived 
enormous  military  benefits  from  that  knowledge.     Now,  engineer  officers  supplied 
by  the  Surveyor-General  in  India  were  attached  to  the  forces  for  the  express  purpose 
of  acquiring  geographical  information ;  and  though,  as  General  Macpherson  had  graphi- 
-cally  said,  such  officers  might  be  considered  somewhat  of  a  nuisance  when  there  were 
more  important  military  operations  to  be  looked  after  and  when  it  was  not  agreeable  to 
have  to  send  an  escort  with  an  engineer  officer  merely  to  get  to  the  top  of  a  neighbour- 
ing peak,  still  in  the  long  run  it  was  of  great  benefit  to  the  public  service.   The  results 
of  the  engineers*  observations  were  most  valuable,  and  he  must  repeat  that  he  regarded 
the  vast  acquisitions  to  their  geographical  knowledge  which  had  been  derived  from 
the  Afghan  war,  as  one  of  the  most,  if  not  the  most,  valuable  result  of  that  war.    He 
was  further  glad  to  hear  a  hint  that  the  source  of  their  geographical  information  was  not 
likely  to  diminish,  now  that  the  war  was  nearly  brought  to  a  close.    That  hint,  of 
course,  referred  to  the  invaluable  system  of  geographical  exploration  organised  in  the 
Survey  Department  of  India,  by  which,  through  the  employment  of  native  explorers, 
they  had  obtained  such  admirable  results  in  Tibet  and  the  Upper  Oxus,  and  which 
now  they  hoped  was  being  applied  to  the  unknown  regions  of  the  valley  of  the 
Helmimd  and  Argandab,  and  other  parts  of  Afghanistan  which  European  ex- 
plorers could  not  venture  to  visit.    If  that  was  the  case,  they  might  confidently 
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expect'  that  in  tlie  couree  of  a  few  years  they  would  have  an  complete  a  map  of 
Northern  Afglianistaii  as  they  now  had  of  Soutberu  Afghanistan.  It  was  greatly  to 
be  regretted,  from  a  geographical  point  of  view,  that  during  the  late  operations  no 
opportunities  bad  occurred  of  extending  scicntijio  researches  into  the  country  norlb 
of  the  liae  between  Kabul,  Candahar,  and  Herat.  Alt  that  portion  of  the  oountry, 
from  the  Argandab  valley  in  the  south,  to  Turkistan  and  the  valley  of  the  Oiii» 
in  the  north,  had  hardly  beeu  touched,  so  far  na  survey  went.  It  was,  nevertheleas, 
a  most  important  country,  and  they  must  depend  on  native  eiploreia  for  filling  op  the 
blank.  It  hod  been  ot>served  that  the  position  of  Candabar  was  well  adapted  for 
promoting  commerce  between  India  and  the  centre  of  Asia,  but  its  strategical  value,. 
which  was  of  even  more  importance,  had  hardly  been  tcuched  upon.  It  stood  exactly 
in  the  ceotre  of  the  highroad  between  Western  and  Eastern  Afghanistan,  completely 
comtnandiug  the  pass^e  from  Kabul  to  Uerat.  It  was  impossible  indecil  for  an 
army  l^i  pass  from  odo  phce  to  the  other  without  being  met  or  opposed  at  Candahar, 
That  was  a  very  important  consideration,  and  one  which  no  doubt  Captain  Holdich 
was  perfectly  aware  of,  although  he  had  not  particularly  drawn  attention  to  it.  PerhApa 
these  few  observations  might  elicit  some  further  explanations  from  him,  which 
sure  to  be  of  interest  and  value. 

Captain  HoLDicn,  in  reply,  said,  with  regard  to  the  fudon  of  the  Ghilstoi 
]>arani  tribes  and  otlicrs,  be  did  not  mean  to  indicate  that  there  was  any  ii 
marriage  between  them :  they  collect  together  on  the  same  ground,  and  the  ground 
where  tbey  met  generally  happened  to  be  cnltivable  country,  and  in  their  common 
interests  tbey  were  banded  together.  They  lived  in  separate  villages,  but  the  vill^es 
were  so  interspersed  that  they  could  not  tell  in  a  cluster  Jiow  many  villages  belonged 
to  Ghilzais  and  how  many  to  the  Tajiks,  and  while  they  kept  their  own  purity  of 
descent  intact,  they  still  mixed  together  with  the  common  object  of  making  the 
most  of  the  ground  they  occupied.  This  fusion  appeared  to  have  increased  largely 
of  late  yeaiB.  In  deference  to  Sir  Henry  Kawlinson'a  long  experience  in  Afghtmia- 
tan  and  Persia,  he  would  assume  that  the  water  supply  was  much  lai^er  than  he 
had  supposed,  but  he  imagined  that  if  they  could  have  run  more  karezes  tbej- 
wDuld  have  done  so ;  and  it  appeared  to  him  that  besides  the  question  of  water 
supply,  there  .was  one  of  land  supply,  for  they  seemed  to  have  occupied  about 
as  much  ground  as  it  was  possible  to  cultivate  already.  The  cultivated  grouud  ran 
up  as  cloae  as  it  could  to  the  edge  of  the  desert  country,  and  whether  the  sandy 
waste  round  it  could  bo  turned  into  cultivated  ground  by  irrigation  was  rather  a. 
matter  of  ailment ;  certainly,  if  the  cultivable  soil  could  be  extended  in  any  way 
be  should  think  the  limits  of  its  extension  would  be  narrow,  and  as  for  eztendinj 
it  three  or  four  fold,  he  thought  tiiat  in  Northern  Afghanistan  at  any 
rocky  nature  of  the  soil  would  interpose  an  insuperable  difficulty.  He  knew  from 
bitter  espcrience  that  the  passes  over  the  Hindu  Kuah  were  extremely  trouble- 
sonie,  and  the  question  of  supplies  was  a  very  grave  cue ;  but  what  he  wished  to 
indicate  was,  that  any  mountain  system  crossed  by  innumerable  bypaths,  all  of 
which  were  certainly  open  to  loaded  camels,  would  neceasariiy  be  a  weak  frontier  to 
occupy.  Of  course  supplies  were  not  to  be  found  on  the  passes,  but  that  might  be 
said  of  every  pass  in  Afghanistan.  Supplies  always  hod  to  be  collected  from  a. 
distance,  but  they  were  collecled,  and  the  passes  were  made  use  of.  And  supposing 
they  were  inside  that  frontier  and  were  awaiting  the  arrival  of  an  army  from  the  oab-f- 
aide,  it  would  bo  a  very  difficult  question  to  say  where  they  would  sec  an  enemy  appear 
first.  He  knew  that  the  passes  as  generally  indicated  in  the  maps  to  the  nortb-weat 
of  Kabul  were  put  at  about  15,000  feet,  but  he  believed  that  several  thousand  feet 
must  be  taken  off  this.  With  regard  to  the  pass  that  Abdul  Rahman  came 
should  be  inclined  to  suspect  that  10,000  was  nearer  the  mark  than  15,000, 
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nnfortanate  that  do  officers  had  been  able  to  get  there  to  take  even  barometrical 
obaerrations.  It  was  also  unfortunate  that  in  taking  trigonometrical  observations,  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  detect  with  the  telescope  the  exact  point  where  the  pass 
crossed  a  long  range  of  hills,  and  so  it  was  difficult  to  tell  the  exact  altitude  of  the 
passes  by  trigonometrical  calculation.  Leech,  who  had  been  across,  and  also  Burnes, 
gave  the  altitude  at  15,000,  but  they  both  started  with  data  which  were  now 
known  to  be  rather  inaccurate,  namely,  the  height  of  Kabul  itself.  They  had 
foond  so  fiu*  that  barometrical  observations  previously  taken  differed  by  a  constant 
▼aloe  from  the  latest  trigonometrical  results.  They  undoubtedly  were  valuable 
observations,  bat  they  must  necessarily  bow  to  trigonometrical  results.  They 
had  now  got  a  direct  line  of  trigonometrical  altitudes  right  up  from  India  to 
tlie  plains  of  Kabul,  taken  by  two  routes,  which  gave  almost  exactly  coincident 
results ;  and  having  those  results  they  could  only  suppose  that  there  was  a  constant 
error  affecting  the  barometrical  observations  previously  taken.  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson 
bad  said  tiiey  knew  nothing  of  the  country  north-west  of  the  line  joining  Kabul  and 
Candshar.  They  never  got  into  it,  and  had  never  mapped  it,  but  they  had  got 
some  valuaUe  results  out  of  it  by  fixing  a  certain  number  of  points  beyond  that 
line,  and  there  were  others  fixed  along  the  Hindu  Kush,  which  would  be  seen 
just  as  hi  west  as  they  saw  them  east ;  consequently,  all  explorations  carried  on 
beyond  that  line  could  be  well  checked.  This  made  a  great  deal  of  difiference 
in  the  value  of  the  work  of  native  explorers,  because  when  there  were  a  certain 
number  <^  fixed  points  for  reference  about  which  no  mistakes  could  be  made, 
there  could  be  no  great  difficulty  in  compiling  their  work  into  trustworthy  form ; 
so  that  they  had  really  got  the  first  and  most  valuable  step  in  ge(^raphical  inquiry 
already  assured  to  them.  As  to  the  strategical  position  of  Candahar,  he  purposely 
did  not  touch  on  that  point.  It  was  a  question  which  he  had  a  good  deal  consi- 
dered, and  about  which  he  had  already  written  a  paper,  which  appeared  in  the  last 
volume  but  one  of  the  '  Journal  of  the  United  Service  Institution,'  and  therefore  he 
would  add  nothing  further  on  that  point. 

I^r  Richard  Temple  said  no  doubt  the  Chairman  was  quite  correct  when  he 
stated  that,  as  a  rule,  springs  of  water  could  be  tapped  in  almost  all  the  hills  of 
Afghanistan,  hut  there  was  a  notable  exception  to  that  rule  in  the  celebrated  plain 
of  Dasht-i-Bedaulat,  just  south  of  Quetta.  That  was  a  plain  with  an  area  of  not 
less  than  200  square  miles,  with  a  splendid  soil,  the  whole  of  which  might  be  turned 
into  a  garden  if  only  water  could  be  obtained.  Nevertheless  it  continued  unculti- 
vated simply  for  the  reason  that  the  people  with  all  their  skill  and  experience  in 
finding  springs  could  not  discover  a  spring  in  the  surrounding  hills.  He  admitted 
the  truth  of  the  rule  as  laid  down  by  the  President,  but  submitted  this  as  a  very 
notable  exception.  There  was  one  point  in  Captain  Holdich*s  paper  to  which  they 
had  failed  to  pay  sufficient  attention.  He  justly  pointed  out  that  the  ancient  belief 
in  India  had  been,  that  there  were  but  two  great  main  paths,  one  in  the  north — ^the 
Khaibar,  and  one  in  the  south — the  Bolan.  Captain  Holdich  had,  however,  pointed 
out  with  great  minuteness  that  there  was  a  middle  or  intermediate  pass,  the  Gomul 
Pass.  That  Gomul  Pass  led  to  India  not  only  from  Candahar,  but  also  from  Ghazni, 
and  he  believed  that  it  was  by  that  route  that  Mahmoud  of  Ghazni,  the  first 
Mahommedan  invader  of  India,  passed  from  Afghanistan  into  the  plains  of  India. 
Captain  Holdich  rather  indicated  that  there  was  not  much  available  cultivable  land 
within  the  limits  of  Afghanistan.  The  Chairman  took  exception  to  that  statement,. 
and  he  entirely  agreed  with  the  Chairman.  He  believed  that  there  was  an  immense 
amoant  of  cultivable  land  still  in  Afghanistan,  and  if  it  only  had  the  benefit  of  a 
strong,  vigorous  administration  for  one  or  two  generations,  there  would  be  an  increase 
of  cultivation  and  of  population  also.    In  proof  of  this,  he  would  state  one  historical 
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ciTComitUncc,  wliicb  no  doubt  upon  cooBideration  tbey  would  deem  coaclumTe. 
Alexander  the  Great  came  from  Persia  to  ArgbaoiHtau  by  way  or  Herat  and  Seist&n 
srod  Candahar,  and  so  got  lo  Kabul,  passing  througb  a.  ricli,  populous,  and  hiRhly 
cultivated  country,  the  like  of  which  was  not  lo  be  Been  in  theEe  la.ler  agee.  Tliere 
were  ruins  between  CaJidnbar  and  Herat  which  showed  that  there  must  once  have 
been  flouriehing  cities,  and  country  which  is  now  described  as  "  stony  plain  "  must 
have  ODce  been  cultivated  by  means  of  tagtping  those  springs  which  the  Chairman  had 
described.  A  study  of  the  Greek  accounts  of  Alexander's  campaign  would  conTJiioe 
them  that  the  country  was  much  more  cultivated  then  than  now,  and  perhaps  tlie 
day  would  coroc  when  under  some  great  power  it  would  become  aa  well  cultivated 
in  the  future. 

The  Chaisuam  said  he  merely  proposed  to  supplement  the  remarks  made  I7 
Sir  Bichard  Temple,  by  one  or  two  illustrations.  It  was  not  generally  known  that 
the  great  city  and  capital  of  Soutliern  Afghanistan,  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  was  a 
perfect  illustration  of  the  argument  he  brought  forward.  The  ruins  of  the  city  of 
Arachosia,  now  called  Olan  Sdbdt,  were  to  be  found  in  the  inldat  of  a  howling 
wilderness,  without  an  atom  of  cuUivation  or  a  single  fixed  inhabitant  in  the 
neighbourhood,  yet  the  country  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  road  leading  from  Gbazni 
to  Candahar  must  have  been  at  one  time  cultivated  throughout.  The  valley  of  the 
Tamak  was  15  or  20  miles  across,  and  was  now  a  ivilderneas,  but  as  it  contained  the 
great  city  of  Arachosia,  which  was  the  capital  of  the  country,  they  might  suppose 
that  the  whole  of  that  p1aio  was  formerly  cultivated.  He  believed  that  Afghonialan 
would  sustain  a  population  two  or  throe  times  more  numerous  than  at  present 
existing,  though  no  doubt  to  a  casual  observer  the  present  appearance  of  the  country 
was  most  desolate,  especially  Chat  ixjrtion  between  the  Khojak  hills  and  tlie  plsiaj 
of  Condaliar. 


Ohservationa  on  New  Britain  and  neighhotiring  Islands,  during 
Six  fears'  Exploration.     By  WiLrnBD  Powell. 
Hap,  p.  12H. 
Dampieh,  in  1699,  was  the  first  to   decide  that   New   Britain   was 
separate  island  from  New  Guinea,  he  having    passed   through   tli( 
fitraita  which  are  now  called  by  his  name,  and  which  lie  to  the  wesi 
ward  of  New  Britain  and  the  eastward  of  Rooke  Island.     Some  portii 
of  the  island  were  afterwards  more   exactly  described  by  D'Ui 
although  this  navigator   visited   it  under   very  adverse  weather:  ho' 
gives  it  the  native  name  of  Birara,  which  I  found  to  be  the  name  also 
given  to  a  part  of  the  island  some  200  miles  to  the  north-eaatward 
of  that   portion  which  he  deecribes,  a.  circumstance   which,  I  thii 
tends  to  prove  that  at  some  previous  date  the  natives  of  the  easl 
and  western  ends  of  the  islund  were  connected,  though  at  the  pri 
time  their  language,  appearance,  nod  customs  are  very  diSerent. 

Before  commencing  a  description  of  New  Britain  I  will  devote  a 
short  space  to  the  Duke  of  York  group,  which  consists  not  of  one  island 
alone  at)  marked  in  the  Admiralty  charts,*  nor  even  of  four  islands,  as 
shown  in  the   German   survey  by  the  Gazelle,  but  of  seven  princl] 
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islands  and  seven  smaller  ones ;  the  largest  of  these  is  Duke  of  York 
Island,  whicli  is  about  five  miles  in  length,  east  and  west,  by  34-  north 
and  south :  to  the  extreme  north  of  it  lies  Makada  Island,  with  two 
small  islands  called  Myet  lying  to  the  eastward :  these,  with  the 
northern  coast  of  Duke  of  York  Island,  form  Makada  Harbour,  better 
known  as  Ferguson's  Harbour.  This  is  a  pretty  fair  harbour  during 
tlie  south-east  monsoon,  but  it  cannot  be  considered  a  first-rate  one, 
owing  to  very  strong  currents  that  sweep  through  the  narrow  passages 
between  the  islands,  and  the  inferior  holding-ground,  which  is  mostly 
white  and  shifting  sand :  the  average  depth  is  from  3  to  10  fathoms. 

Port  Hunter  is  a  small  port  on  the  north-eastern  side  of  Duke  of 
York  Island,  separated  from  Makada  Harbour  by  a  very  narrow  isthmus 
about  200  yards  wide ;  on  this  isthmus  is  built  the  principal  mission 
house  and  the  residence  of  the  Kev.  G.  Brown,  situated  on  rising  ground 
on  the  north-western  side  of  Port  Hunter,  known  as  Mission-house 
Point;  this  port  was  first  discovered  and  described  by  Captain 
Hunter.  The  eastern  shore  of  Duke  of  York  Island  is  for  the  most 
part  steep,  rising  in  cliffs  about  100  feet  above  the  sea,  Weira  Point 
being  the  highest  and  most  easterly  point.  Further  south  lies  the 
entrance  of  Mioko  Harbour,  which  is  enclosed  on  the  southern  side  by 
three  islands,  namely  Mioko,  Utuan,  and  IJlu  Island ;  this  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  most  sheltered  harbours  in  this  part  of  the  South  Seas ;  it  has 
a  small  shoal  lying  about  the  centre,  but  there  are  good  passages  on 
each  side  of  it;  it  has  also  an  entrance  bgth  at  the  east  and  west 
ends ;  the  harbour  is  about  2i  miles  wide  in  the  broadest  part.  To 
the  south-westward  of  Ulu  lie  two  more  islands,  the  easternmost  of 
which  is  Kerawarra  and  the  westernmost  Kubokonilick,  the  two  being 
joined  by  a  small  reef  and  enclosing  a  small  haven  known  as  Kerawarra 
Harbour,  which  is  dangerous  for  large  vessels  owing  to  the  narrowness 
of  the  entrances ;  there  are  several  shoals  and  sand  patches  lying  to 
the  westward  of  Duke  of  York  as  mai;iked  in  the  chart.  Nearly  due 
west  of  Kubokonilick  lie  two  small  islands,  surrounded  by  fringing 
reefs  with  a  deep  water  passage  between,  known  as  the  Pigeon  Islands, 
the  native  name  of  which  is  Palaccooroo. 

The  natives  of  the  Duke  of  York  group  appear  to  be  a  mixture  of 
the  inhabitants  of  New  Britain  and  New  Ireland,  who  have  crossed  over 
at  some  former  date ;  that  is  to  ss(y,  I  think  that  some  tribe  from  New 
Britain,  having  been  driven  off  the  mainland  (probably  Birara),  colonised 
the  Duke  of  York  group,  beginning  at  the  southernmost  end,  where  they 
appear  to  be  the  oldest  inhabitants  and  still  hold  intercourse  with  Birara ; 
then  it  is  probable  they  were  either  drifted  in  their  canoes  or  went  over 
to  New  Ireland  to  trade  for  provisions,  and  eventually  bought  wives  there. 
I  imagine  this  to  be  the  case,  as  the  Duke  of  York  language  more  closely 
resembles  that  of  Birara  (New  Britain)  than  that  of  New  Ireland ;  yet  the 
New  Ireland  natives  seem  to  comprehend  the  Duke  of  York  dialect  when 
spoken  to  them,  though  it  is  not  their  own  language,  or  at  all  like  it. 
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"When  Bpeaking  oi  New  Ireland  I  refer  to  that  part  immediately  opposite 
tlio  Duke  oE  "York  group.  In  parts  of  this  growp  they  also  have  a  custom 
amongst  the  women  that  only  belongs  to  New  Ireland,  namely  that  of 
covering  their  loins,  which  eeoniB  to  point  to  the  fact  of  the  women 
having  come  thenco  and  oontioned  the  practice ;  the  men  go  entirely 
naked.  I  cannot  say  that  I  found  much  more  Intelligence  amonget 
these  natives  than  Jn  eitlier  of  the  other  islands,  although  Mr.  Brown 
has  chosen  it  as  his  head  mission  station  ;  but  he  preferred  it  on  account 
of  its  central  jwsition  rtither  than  becausoof  any  intellectual  superiority 
of  the  natives.  With  regard  to  the  work  of  the  mission,  1  cannot  speak 
very  favourably  of  the  progress  it  has  made  during  the  four  years  since 
the  missionaries  first  landed  here,  though  it  is  from  no  want  of  zeal  on 
their  part,  but  rather  from  lack  of  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  natives, 
who  do  not  appear  to  take  much  interest  in  learning  anything,  except 
it  be  a  new  dance.  Tho  first  two  or  throe  times  that  lota,  or  religiona 
service,  is  held  at  any  fresh  jjlace,  numbers  come  down  to  see  what  it 
is  like,  but  after  that  they  seem  to  got  tired  of  it  and  keep  away.  I 
asked  an  old  chief  one  day  if  he  had  been  to  hlu  and  how  he  liked  it ; 
"  "Well !  "  said  he,  very  feeriously,  "  I  went  to  sleep,  but  it  was  not  at  all 
comfortable ;  I  don't  think  I  shall  go  again."  However,  going  to  sleep 
in  church  is  not  peculiar  to  savages.  Excepting  the  boys  at  the  houses 
of  Mr.  Brown  and  the  teachers,  I  do  not  think  there  are  ten  converts 
among  tho  Duke  of  York  natives. 

Wo  will  now  turn  ta  New  Bi-itain.  Cape  Stephens,  the  north-east 
point  of  this  island,  in  S.  lat.  4°  7',  and  E.  long.  152°  7'  45",  is  formed 
by  a  spur  of  a  mountain  called  the  North  Daughter,  fringed  by  a 
small  reef  running  abont  150  yards  from  tho  shore,  on  which  are  two 
or  threo  rocks  that  showalxivo  high  water.  This  is  called  by  the  natives 
Goonan  district.  The  North  Daughter  is  a  volcano  rising  to  the  height 
of  about  1700  feet.  After  passing  Cape  Stephens  to  the  eastward,  tho 
land  trenda  away  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  forming  a  peninsula  on 
which  are  situated  two  monntains  known  as  the  Mother  and  South 
Daughter  with  a  volcano  l^ing  between  them.  In  May  1878,  during  a 
violent  eruption  of  this  volcano,  there  rose  in  one  night  on  the  westent 
side  of  Blanche  Bay  {a  bay  nearly  enclosed  by  this  peninsula),  an 
island  of  considerable  extent,  wliich  forms  in  itself  a  crater,  filled  with 
boUing  water.  The  new  island  is  semicircular  in  form,  the 
forming  tho  crater,  and  It.s  north-eastern  side  having  a  short  reef 
spur  of  rocks  which  terminates  in  a  small  island  covered  with  bushes, 
A  week  after  tho  island  had  risen,  in  attempting  to  land  I  found  the 
surface  too  hot  to  stand  still  npon ;  one  had  to  keep  moving  along 
quickly  to  prevent  tho  sole  of  the  boot  being  burnt,  the  water  in  the 
crater  being  in  a  boiling  condition  and  throwing  up  large  volumes  of 
Bt«am.  The  eruption  of  the  volcano  above-mentioned  lasted  for  np*' 
wards   of  a   month,  and  when  viewed  at  night  from  the  "  Mother 
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presented  a  most  beautiful  spectacle,  huge  lumps  of  molten  pumice- 
stone  being  thrown  up  to  an  enormous  height,  and  when  they  reached 
their  greatest  altitude,  bursting  like  a  rocket,  emitting  vast  showers  of 
sparks  and  red-hot  stones,  which  destroyed  all  vegetation  to  leeward 
'within  a  distance  of  about  two  miles.  The  crater  itself  seemed  to  be 
covered  with  a  blue  sulphurous  flame,  which  rose  and  fell  as  if  there 
'were  a  vast  pulse  at  work  beneath.  The  whole  surface  of  Blanche  Bay, 
and  a  great  part  of  St.  George's  Channel,  were  so  thickly  covered  with 
pumice-stone  that  it  was  impossible  for  a  boat  or  even  a  vessel  to  work 
its  way  through.  Large  numbers  of  dead  fish  and  turtle  were  picked 
up  on  the  surrounding  shores  of  Blanche  Bay. 

The  peninsula  of  the  Mother  and  Daughters,  which  thus  bounds 
Blanche  Bay  on  the  north-eastern  side,  is  terminated  by  a  point  called 
Point  Praed,   so  called   by  the  Blanche.     A  little  further  along  the 
southern  end  of   the  peninsula,   and    immediately   under  the   South 
Daughter,  is  a  small  indentation  of  the  land,  in  which  the  Blanche 
anchored,  called  Albino  Bay  on  account  of  a  false  report  of  there  being 
a  white  woman  on  shore  here,  who  turned  out  afterwards  to  be  an 
albino  woman.     Lying  on  the  inside  of  the  peninsula  is  an  island  called 
Matupiy  which  is  very  thickly  populated  with  natives.     In  a  north- 
"westerly  direction,  about  two  miles  off,  lie  two  very  remarkable  rocks 
called  the  Beehives.    The  western  side  of  Blanche  Bay  is  hilly,  rising  to 
about  700  feet,  crowned  with  coco-nut  groves,  and  very  thickly  popu- 
lated.   The  southernmost  point  of  the  bay  is  named  Euluanna  Point. 
After  leaving  this  point  the  land  trends  in  a  straight  line  very  nearly 
due  east,  the  whole  extent  of  the  coast-line  being  tolerably  thickly 
^wooded,  but  the  country  rising  at  the  back  in  undulating  grassy  plains. 
Gazelle  Point,  so  named  by  the  German  exploring  ship  GazeUe,  is 
the  extreme  easterly  point  of  New  Britain.     From  Euluanna  to  Gazelle 
Point  is  known  as  the   Kininigunun  district,  and  it  is  within  this 
district,  near  the  shore,  that  my  house  is  built,  from  which  I  have  made 
several  excursions  inland,  of  which  I  intend  to  give  an  account  here- 
after.   From  Grazelle  Point  the  coast  trends  away  slightly  to  the  south- 
westward,  this  part  of  the  country  being  known  by  the  natives  as 
Birara ;  it  is  thickly  wooded  and  well  watered,  rising  at  the  back  to 
a    considerable  height.      The   next  principal   point  is  Cape  Palliser, 
in  about  S.  lat  4°  36'  and  E.  long.  152"*  20'.     The  land  here  begins  to 
fall  away  a  good  deal  to  the  westward,  and  embraces  several  points  and 
capes,  the  first  of  which  is  Cape  Buller,  which  forms  the  northernmost 
headland  of  Spacious  Bay.     The  next  point  of  any  importance  is  Arch- 
way Point,  which  is  formed  by  a  curious  natural  archway  of  rock,  pro- 
jecting some  yards  into  the  sea.     The  next  is  a  long  hilly  point  which 
stretches  about  three  miles  to  the  southward,  due  south,  which  I  called, 
from  its  shape.  Tongue  Point.     Along  this  coast,  from  Cape  Palliser 
to  Tongue  Point,  we  constantly  observed  natives  on  shore,  but  were 
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unable  to  bold  any  oommunitation  with  them  owing  to  their  asauming' 
an  exceedingly  hoetOe   appearance  on  our  attempting  to  land,  using 
the  most  disgusting  and  obscene  gosturea,  apparentlj'  in  order  to  show 
their  contempt  of  us;    indeed,  io  one  place  where  we  were  anchored 
in  a  small  cove  they  came  down  in  great  numbers  on  tho  beach,  and 
commenced  to  throw  stones  from  their  slings  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
was  considered  advisable  to  haul  further  off  the  shore.     I  may  hoi 
remark,  in  passing,  that  the  slings  they  use  are  composed  of  an  oblong.i 
piece  of  bark,  with  two  strings  about  a  yard  in  length  fastened  to 
end,  on  one  of  whieh  a  button  of  pearl  shell  is  fastened  in  order  tl 
the  string  ehall  not  slip  through  their  fingers.     The  stone  rests 
the  centre  on  the  oblong  piece  of  bark.   They  use  these  slings  with  gr< 
accuracy  and  considerable  force ;  indeed,  I  have  seen  a  nativo  discharge 
stone  to  a  distance  of  250  yards  with  sufficient  forco  to  break  it  agaii 
another. 

The  only  difference  between  these  natives  and  those  on  the  raoi 
northern  portion  of  the  island  in  that  thoy  wear  a  waistcloth  ;  th( 
arms  are  the  same,  namely,  spears,  clubs,  stone  tomahawks,  and  slings. 

After  leaving  Tongue  Point  wo  found  ourselves  entering  a 
beautiful  bay,  vrhich  I  named  Henry  Iteid  Bay,  after  tho  name  o 
miflsJonary  steam-launch  which  accompanied  us  on  one  of  our  trips  do' 
here.      The  bay  forms  a  complete  harbour,  measuring    tram    Tonj 
Point  to  the  western  shore  about  4i  miles,  with  a  stretch  of  about 
same  extent  north  and  south.     It  is  surrounded  by  a  beautifully  woodt 
shore.    On  thenotth-westside  two  rivers  of  considerable  ostent  enter  i 
the  northern  and  smaller  one  called  Pleasant  Eiver ;  the  month  of  th«^ 
one  to  the  southward,  only  about  a  mile  distant  from  tho  former,  is  large 
and  deep  ;  at  the  entrance  we  found  a  depth  of  from  2^  to  3  fathoms, 
whicli  depth  we  carried  with  us  into  the  river  for  about  half  a  mile,  and 
found  sufficient  water  up  the  river  for  the  steam-launch  for  a  distance 
of  about  three  miles,  the  course  being  in  a  westerly  direction  trending 
slightly  to  the  northward.     At  this  distance  up  the  river  we  landed, 
the  northern  hank,  and  going  about  200  yards  into  the  bush,  discovered 
deserted' fishing  village  of  about  twelve  or  thirteen  huta,  outside 
were  lying  numbera  of  empty  shells  of  river  clam,  which  seems  to  havfti 
been  the  object  of  the  natives'  fishing  here.     The  huts  appeared  to  be 
ft'eah  construction,  and  could  not  have  been  long  deserted,  though  of  such- 
slight  structure  that  I  do  not  think  the  natives  could  have  resided  in  them* 
for  any  length  of  time.    The  banks  of  the  river  were  beautifully  covered 
with    ferns,    intermingled  with  the   sago   and  betel-nut  pah 
olaerved  a  beautiful  creeper  banging  from  the  trees,  with  a  magnificent 
red  wai-liko  flower,  also  a  kind  of  gum-tree  (^Eacaltfptag) .     Some  of  tho 
most  lovely  kinds  of  Dracosnas  lent  their  colours  to  add  to  the  general 
beauty.    The  water  of  tho  river  was  perfectly  fresh  at  a  quarter  of 
iuBido  the  mouth.     We  did  not  see  any  signs  of  tho  natives  themselves. 
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After  leaving  the  river  wo  proceeded  on  our  course  down  towards 
Turner  Point,  which  is  the  southern  point  of  Henry  Reid  Bay,  on  the 
way  ohserving  a  small  island  lying  close  in  to 'the  southern  shore;  also, 
about  Ij  mile  to  the  northward,  a  small  reef,  on  which  there  was  a 
considerable  break.  Henry  Eeid  Bay  averages  for  the  most  part  a  depth 
of  about  20  fathoms,  though  it  shallows  considerably  towards  the 
southern  shore.  Whilst  anchored  in  the  bay  we  observed  several  large 
bombills  flying  about  amongst  the  trees,  making  that  curious  rushing 
noise  with  their  wings,  like  a  railway  train  in  motion,  which  obtains  for 
them  their  native  name  of  Banga-banga.  We  also  observed  the  foot- 
tiBcks  of  cassowaries  on  the  shore,  and  one  evening  wo  saw  a  small 
A\'allaby  cc»rao  down  to  the  beach,  apparently  to  lick  the  salt  oif  the 
stones. 

After  rounding  Turner  Point  we  came  upon  a  long  stretch  of  low 
land,  the  beach  running  very  nearly  north  and  south,  for  a  distance  of 
about  four  miles ;  on  it  we  observed  a  large  number  of  natives,  who  were 
waving  green  branches  and  gesticulating  to  us.  After  we  had  anchored, 
Mr.  Brown  and  myself  determined  to  go  on  shore,  though,  having  been 
so  badly  received  by  the  natives  further  northward,  we  were  rather 
doubtful  of  the  result.  On  landing,  the  natives  at  first  appeared  to  be 
rather  shy  of  us,  but  after  some  little  persuasion,  and  showing  them 
strings  of  beads  and  red  cloth,  they  began  to  venture  round  us,  where- 
nipon  we  commenced  to  barter  for  some  small  things  they  were  wearing, 
such  as  armlets,  necklaces,  and  so  forth.  The  first  man  who  obtained  a 
few  beads,  as  soon  as  ho  had  them  in  his  hand,  appeared  to  be  so  much 
overcome  by  the  enormity  of  his  wealth,  that  he  rushed  oif  along  the 
beach  yelling  like  a  maniac,  presumably  to  show  his  friends  the  wonderful 
treasure  that  he  had  obtained  from  the  mysterious  creatures  who  had 
come  to  visit  them.  After  this  the  others  were  more  eager  to  obtain  a 
similar  treasure,  and  pressed  round  us,  trying  to  barter  everything  they 
had  on,  even  the  very  rings  out  of  their  ears.  On  one  occasion,  wishing 
to  purchase  a  pig,  and  not  knowing  very  well  how  to  set  about  it,  being 
ignorant  of  the  dialect,  which  is  totally  different  from  that  of  the 
natives  in  the  north,  I  asked  Mr.  Brown  how  I  should  manage,  or  what 
bo  thought  woidd  be  the  best  way  of  making  them  understand.  He  said, 
**  WTiy  don't  you  try  grunting  ? "  whereupon  I  began  to  grunt  most 
vociferously.  The  effect  was  magical :  some  of  them  jumped  back,  holding 
their  spears  in  readiness  to  throw ;  others  ran  away,  covering  their  eyes 
with  their  hands,  and  all  exhibited  the  utmost  astonishment  and 
alarm ;  in  fact,  it  was  so  evident  that  they  expected  me  to  turn  into  a 
pig,  and  their  alarm  was  so  irresistibly  comic,  that  Mr.  Brown  and  I  both 
burst  out  laughing,  on  which  they  gradually  became  more  reassured, 
and  those  that  had  run  away  came  back,  and  seeing  us  so  heartily 
amused  and  that  I  had  not  undergone  any  metamorphosis,  began  to 
langh  too ;  but  when  I  drew  a  pig  on  the  sand  with  a  piece  of  stick  and 
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made  motiotiH  of  eatiDg,  it  suildonly  soomcd  to  striko  them  what  wa£ 
the  matter,  for  they  all  burst  out  laughing,  nodding  their  heads,  and 
several  of  them  ran  ofi^  evidently  in  quest  of  the  pig  that  wan  required. 
After  this  they  were  very  much  more  friendly,  and  took  ua  off  to  show 
ns  a  village  close  ty.  When  wo  got  there  it  atruck  me  at  once,  there 
being  no  women  or  children  about,  that  it  was  a  village  that  they  had 
lately  conquered,  and  on  condng  closer  my  idea  was  confirmed  hy  large 
heaps  of  human  bones  lying  about,  all  charred  and  blackened  by  fire.  I 
picked  up  what  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  shin  bone,  and  showed  it  to  one 
of  theufttiveB  with  an  inquiring  look;  whereupon  he  snatched  it  out  of  my 
hand,  and  pointing  to  his  own  leg,  put  the  bone  into  bis  mouth  and  then 
began  munching  all  round  it,  rubbing  his  belly  at  the  eame  time  and 
laughing,  aa  much  aa  to  say  it  was  very  good.  Although  there  were 
such  large  numbera  of  bones  about  I  did  not  see  any  skulls,  which  leads 
me  to  imagine  that  they  take  them  away  to  their  own  village  as 
trophies.  There  was  no  appearance  of  any  one  living  in  the  houses, 
which  I  believe  to  be  in  consequence  of  their  having  the  same  super- 
stition as  the  uittivea  more  to  the  northwanl,  namely,  tbat  if  a  man 
lives  in  the  house  of  au  enemy  who  has  been  killed  in  battle,  he  will 
be  haunted  by  the  spirit  of  the  dead  man.  The  houses  themselves  were 
beautifully  made,  and  far  superior  to  auj-  that  I  had  seen  before  in  the 
island;  they  were  built  in  semicircular  shape,  with  the  roof  sloping  down 
to  the  ground  at  the  back,  the  front  being  filled  in  by  boautifiilly  worked 
wicker-work,  leaving  a  small  door  in  front.  The  inside  of  the  house  was 
really  very  well  decorated,  for  natives,  with  figures  and  designs,  some 
burnt  into  tlio  wood,  and  others  stained  with  dyes  made  from  the  juice 
of  diSerent  nuts.  The  village  itself  was  built  in  a  circle,  leaving  an 
open  space  in  tho  centre,  which  was  planted  with  small  trees  and  varie- 
gated plants.  I  cannot  account  for  the  village  being  deaerted  in  any 
other  manner  than  that  theae  natives,  who  were  now  showing  it  to  us, 
must  have  surprised  it  at  night,  thus  catching  all  the  inhabitants  asleep. 
We  bought  a  good  many  curious  implements  of  war  and  ornaments  from 
them ;  they  had  shields,  really  very  cleverly  ornamented ;  their  spears 
were  the  most  dangerous  weapons  of  that  description  that  I  have  seen 
in  New  Britain,  the  points  of  them  being  tipped  with  cassowary's  olaw, 
and  only  fastened  on  with  a  kind  of  was  or  gum,  so  that  when  the 
spear  was  buried  in  the  body,  the  cement  would  be  melted  by  the  heat, 
and  on  the  weapon  being  drawn  out  of  the  wound,  the  cassowary's  claw 
would  be  left  imbedded  in  the  flesh.  Their  clubs  are  varied  in  shape, 
some  being  well  carved  with  even  knobs  all  round  the  end,  and  some, 
like  one  that  Mr.  Brown  bought,  shaped  in  the  esaot  form  of  a  bill- 
hook, though  where  they  can  have  got  tho  idea  from  I  cannot  imagine. 
Some  of  the  articles  of  ornament  were  pretty  well  carved ;  these  were 
tortoise-shell  earrings,  armlets  of  the  same  material,  or  made  out  of 
the  spiral  conch,   and  curious  masks,  made  of  network,  and  cleverly 
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worked  in  with  feathers,  which  they  stretched  over  their  faces  when 
dancing.  The  natives  themselves  wore  a  very  neatly  stained  waist- 
clothy  marked  in  very  good  pattern,  in  most  cases  with  the  colours  red, 
yellow,  and  black.  All  the  men  that  we  saw  appeared  to  be  circnm- 
ciaed,  except  one  old  man  who  wore  no  waistcloth,  and  who  had  an 
air  of  great  authority  amongst  them,  though  I  do  not  think  he  was  a 
chief,  but  rather  a  wind-maker  or  doctor. 

In  bartering  with  them  I  found  that  they  did  not  know  the  use  of 

iron  hoop,  so  much  prized  by  the  natives  of  New  Guinea,  nor  did  they 

fieem  to  care  about  a  tomahawk  when  I  showed  it  them  (they  themselves 

nfiing  stone  tomahawks).   They  would  only  barter  with  us  for  beads  and 

led  doth — a  circumstance  which  seems  to  me  pretty  conclusive  that 

they  can  have  had  very  little,  if  any,  intercourse  with  white  men. 

Betum  Point,  at  the  bottom  of  Spacious  Bay,  was  the  furthest  we 
visited  on  this  side  of  the  coast.  Captain  Hunter  mentions  Spacious 
Bay  in  these  words :  "  At  noon  we  found  ourselves  ten  miles  to  the 
E.S.E.  of  Cape  Buller  before  a  deep  embayment  which  exists  between 
Cape  Buller  and  Cape  Orford,  and  which,  in  this  part,  must  reduce  the 
connection  north  of  New  Britain  to  a  narrow  isthmus ;  the  deep  and 
gpaciouB  bay  spoken  of  above  was  not  sufficiently  explored  to  affirm  that 
it  does  not  disconnect  the  two  portions  of  New  Britain,  but  if  so  the 
ehannel  must  be  narrow  and  was  not  distinguished  from  the  offing." 

We  will  now  return  to  Cape  Stephens,  and  travel  westward  along 
the  northern  coast  of  New  Britain.  As  I  said  before,  Cape  Stephens  is 
formed  by  a  spur  of  the  North  Daughter,  which  is  evidently  formed  by 
volcanic  action,  and  is  called  the  Goonan  district ;  this  district  extends 
about  three  miles  along  the  coast,  which  trends  nearly  in  a  S.S.W.  direc- 
tion. There  is  good  anchorage  along  the  whole  of  this  coast  during  the 
south-east  monsoon,  but  the  best  is  about  two  miles  to  the  southward 
and  westward  of  Cape  Stephens,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  shore, 
and  is  distinguishable  by  one  remarkable  green  tree  standing  by  itself 
dose  to  the  water's  edge.  The  next  district  is  known  by  the  natives  as 
Buterwool;  the  coast  still  trends  in  the  same  direction,  the  shore  is 
low  and  shelving,  but  the  country  inland  is  composed  of  hills  of  volcanic 
appearance  about  600  or  600  feet  high ;  coco-nut  groves  cover  the  coast 
and  hills  at  the  back.  About  four  miles  from  Capo  Stephens  along 
tb's  shore,  off  a  slight  elbow  in  the  coast-line,  there  lies  a  small  shoal 
about  500  yards  from  the  beach.  To  the  southward  and  westward 
of  this  shoal  there  is  good  anchorage  in  the  south-east  monsoon. 
Next  is  Tarlily  Bay,  so  named  after  the  chief  who  lately  caused  the 
Rev.  G.  Brown  so  much  trouble  by  murdering  and  eating  four  of  his 
ieacheiB,  as  it  is  in  this  district  and  on  this  coast  that  his  possessions 
lie.  It  is  formed  by  the  south-western  part  of  Rutcrwool  on  the  east 
side,  and  Junior  Mission-house  Point  on  the  west.  The  shore  is  low  and 
shelving,  with  many  large  banana  plantations  and  native  houses  on  it ; 
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fringc-reefB  nin  out  into  the  bay  to  the  distance  of  about  200  yards, 
but  there  is  anchorage  to  be  found  all  over  the  bay  to  the  distance  of 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  shore  in  from  9  to  10  liithotDS. 

Junior  Miesion-houso  Point  is  the  uovth-eaateru  point  of  tho  Eaba- 
kadaie,  and  ib  distinguished  by  the  New  Britain  Hission-hoUHe,  which  is 
built  on  it.  This  point  on  the  bay  side  falls  abruptly  to  tho  beach  in 
cliSa  of  about  40  feet  drop.  On  the  north -western  sido  it  is  more  shelv- 
ing, but  has  moderately  steep  liilla  at  the  back.  The  point  has  a  con- 
siderable  fringe-roef  lying  from  it  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  inside  of 
which  there  is  a  boat-passage.  Kabakadaie  is  a  long  straight  piece  of 
coast,  running  in  a  west-south- westerly  direction  from  Junior  Mission- 
house  Point  to  Shoal  Point.  It  ia  fringed  Ly  a  reef  the  whole  distance; 
bottom,  shoaling  gradually  from  20  to  6  fathoms,  may  be  got  from 
three-quarters  to  half  a  mile  off  the  reef.  Tho  hills  are  well  cultivated, 
and  the  shore  thickly  populated  and  lined  with  coco-nut  trees.  Fresh 
water  may  be  obtained  here.  Shoal  Point,  the  westernmost  point  of 
Kabakadaie,  is  formed  by  a  low  hill,  with  white  sandy  beach  and  a  reef 
that  runs  about  a  mile  to  sea,  terminating  in  shallow  and  dangerous 
water. 

Luin  Bay  is  formed  by  Shoal  Point  on  the  eastern  and  Luin  district 
on  the  western  side.  It  fonns  a  fair  anchorage  for  small  vessels.  Luin 
district  and  Cape  Luin  are  formed  by  high  land.  From  Luin  Bay  to 
Cape  Lain  the  shore  is  fringed,  at  first,  by  a  small  fringe-reef,  which 
gradually  increases  tintil,  off  Cape  Luui,  it  extends  to  a  very  dangerous 
reef  reaching  about  one  mile  and  a  half  from  the  shore  in  a  north  and 
westerly  direction.  There  are  also  three  smaller  shoals  to  the  northward 
of  the  large  reef,  tho  outer  one  at  a  distance  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half, 

Man  Island  is  a  large  island  alwnt  six  miles  cast  and  west  by 
three  north  and  south,  lying  about  6^  miles  to  tho  northward  of 
Kabakadaie.  It  is  formed  by  two  hills,  rising  in  the  centre  to  about 
700  feet.  There  are  two  small  fringe-reefs  on  tho  sonth-eastem  and  on 
the  south-western  point,  otherwise  it  is  steep-to  all  round.  There  is  no 
anchorage  off  it.  Tho  hills  are  thickly  wooded,  but  there  are  patches  of 
cleared  land  for  cultivation  in  many  places.  The  natives  on  Man  Island 
are  apt  to  be  troublesome.  Midway  Shoal  is  a  very  dangerous  reef, 
lying  almost  in  mid-channel  between  Shoal  Point  and  Man  Island ;  it  ia 
awash  at  low  water,  one  stone  showing.  A  sharp  look-out  should  be 
kept  from  the  mast-head  for  this  shoal  in  making  the  passage  from  Cape 
Stephens  to  Port  Webber,  the  raoat  advisable  route  being  to  keep  Man 
laland  close  aboard  on  the  starboard  hand  (say  a  mile  and  a  half)  until 
clear  of  it ;  then  steer  for  Capo  Luin ;  this  will  take  a  vessel  clear  of 
Midway  Shoal,  Urara  Island  with  its  reefs  is  an  island  about  one  mile 
cast  and  west,  lying  to  the  north-westward  of  Cape  Luin  about  three 
miles,  It  is  low  and  wooded,  thickly  inhabited,  and  is  sun'oiiuded 
by  a  fringc-reof  on  tho  north,  south,  and  eastern  sides,  which  extends 
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from  the  beach  about  half  a  milo.  At  the  western  end  there  is  a  consider- 
able reef,  which  extends  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  a  westerly  direc- 
tion, on  which  is  a  sandbank,  dry  at  high  water.  To  the  north-west- 
ward of  TJrara  lies  a  large  detached  reef  extending  to  the  northward 
about  1£  mile.  In  the  passage  between  this  reef  and  Urara  Island  is  a 
sunken  reef,  with  1^  fathom  at  low  water. 

Port  Webber  is  a  large  embayment  about  six  miles  deep,  formed  by 
the  Luin  district  on  the  eastern  side  and  Byning  district  to  the  west- 
ward; at  its  head  is  the  district  called  Cambira.  Mount  Beautemps 
Beaupre  forms  a  good  mark  for  a  vessel  entering  Porfc  Webber,  and,  if 
steered  for,  will  take  her  clear  of  the  slight  fringe-reefs  that  edge  the 
coast  on  the  Luin  side.  In  the  eastern  arm  of  the  bay,  good  anchor- 
age will  be  obtained  at  a  distance  of  about  half  a  mile  from  the  shore  at 
a  depth  of  about  13  fathoms.  A  vessel  should  not  go  into  a  depth  of  less 
than  about  six  fathoms,  as  the  water  after  this  shofiJs  very  quickly  on 
this  part  of  the  coast.  This  forms  a  good  harbour,  and  is  very  convenient 
for  watering.  The  Luin  district  on  the  Port  Webber  side  is  hilly  and 
broken ;  in  many  places  the  hills  are  bare  and  grassy,  in  others  thickly 
vrooded.  The  coast  has  large  groves  of  coco-nut  trees  along  the  beach, 
and  the  bay  is  quite  clear  of  reefs. 

The  Cambira  district  forms  a  tract  of  low  land  towards  the  beach, 
but  further  .inland  it  rises  in  undulating  grassy  hills,  for  the  most  part 
crowned  with  groves  of  coco-nut  trees.  In  the  distance  may  be  seen 
Mount  Beautemps  Beaupr^,  rising  to  the  height  of  1800  feet.  The 
western  side  of  Port  Webber,  in  the  Byning  district,  is  very  high  and 
mountainous,  with  rugged  peaks  rising  about  2000  feet.*  Captain 
Bruck,  of  the  German  barque  Etienne,  examined  this  part  of  the  coast  for 
an  anchorage,  but  reported  that  he  found  no  satisfactory  place. 

Materbert  Island  lies  nearly  west  from  Urara  Island,  about  6^  miles 
distant,  and  is  distant  13J  miles  in  a  north-westerly  direction  from  the 
anchorage  in  Port  Webber.  It  is  a  small  rocky  island,  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  in  length,  lying  about  half  a  mile  from  the  mainland.  There  is 
a  small  reef  projecting  from  the  eastern  end,  also  a  somewhat  larger  one 
on  the  western  point,  which  trends  towards  the  main  shore,  but  leaving 
a  deep  water  passage  between  it  and  the  mainland,  which  is  again 
divided  by  a  small  shoal.  The  mainland  is  low,  with  white  sandy  beach, 
-which  forms  a  small  bay  opposite  the  island,  where  there  is  a  river  of 
very  good  water,  convenient  for  watering.  The  best  anchorage  lies 
between  the  island  and  the  mainland,  in  about  16  fathoms  mud ;  this  is 
as  far  to  the  westward  along  the  shore  as  it  is  advisable  that  a  large 
-vessel  shoidd  go,  and  even  small  vessels  should  be  very  careful  in  pro- 
ceeding farther,  on  account  of  the  numerous  reefs  and  shoals,  and  strong 
currents. 

The  little  that  is  known  of  the  northern  coast  of  New  Britain  is  due 

♦  1C40  feet  on  the  Admirdlty  Chart.— Ed. 
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to  D'EntteoaatcattS.'  Indeed,  it  was  the  scene  of  the  last  of  his  laboura 
Lefoie  he  dieil.  It  is  stated  in  the  Admiralty  sailing  directions  that  the 
coast  betweeu  Cape  Lambert  and  Cape  Stephens  has  not  fot  been 
examined. 

After  leaving  Materbert  the  coaat-line  trends  in  a  north-westerly 
direction,  two  indentations  ooeurriog  before  coming  to  Byning  Bay, 
having  passed  on  the  way  Matukanaputa  Island,  a  small  rocky  island 
about  60  feet  in  height,  with  many  coco-nut  trees  on  it,  and  a  consider- 
able number  of  native  houses.  It  has  a  long  reef  extending  about  one 
mile  and  a  half  to  the  south-east.  A  small  reef  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
extent  lies  on  the  western  side  of  the  island.  To  the  northward  and 
westward  lie  several  reofa,  and  the  navigation  is  very  dangerous. 
Byning  Bay  is  a  deep  indentation  in  the  coast,  havin.r; 
eastern  side,  between  which  and  the  shore  is  good  anchorage  for  a  si 
voBsol,  but  the  main  body  of  the  bay  is  deep  and  steep-to ;  several 
small  islands  tie  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  entrance.  The  coast  still 
trends  to  the  north-weai,  .ind  the  shore  is  low  and  shelving,  but  high 
and  mouiitainouE  at  the  back;  numerous  reefs  and  shoal  patches  lie  all 
along  it,  making  navigation  extremely  diDioult,  Further  on  a  sandbi 
rises,  with  reefs  on  all  sides.  At  a  distance  of  about  six  miles  to 
northward  of  Cape  Lambert  lie  the  Scilly  Islands,  six  in  number,  tl 
largest  having  two  mounds  on  it  about  60  feet  in  height.  They 
well  wooded. 

Capo  Lambert  is  bold  and  steep ;  about  12  miles  to  the  north-in 
ward  of  it  lie  a  long  chain  of  reefs,  running  in  a  southerly  direction^ 
Wreck  Eeof  being  the  most  northerly  one  we  examined  ;  but  the  nativ* 
report  them  to  extend  round  outside  the  Scilly  Isles,  and  to  join  the 
to  the  eastward  off  the  island  of  Matukanaputa,    It  would  be  impossil 
to  give  a  description  of  the  numberless  reefs  and  shoals  lying  off  thia- 
portion  of  the  west  coast,  biit  the  chart  will  give  the  principal  ones. 
shall  therefore  not  attempt  it ;  confining  myself  to  the  general  warning: 
but  the  utmost  caution  is  necessary. 

Open  Bay  is  a  fine  open  bay,  about  15}-  miles  wide  across  its  eutranoa..] 
Sandy  Point  is  a  low,  white,  sandy  projection,  with  a  shelving  coast,  off' 
■which  the  water  is  shallow  to  a  oonsiderable  distance.  After  rounding  ■ 
Sandy  Point  the  coast  trends  slightly  north  of  east,  having  a  small  island 
(Turtle  Island)  ofi'  it,  about  3J  miles  from  Sandy  Point.  The  island  haa- 
several  reefs  around  it,  the  longest  of  which  trends  to  the  southward. 
Deep  water  was  found  immediately  after  rounding  Sandy  Ptiint ;  Port 
Powell  is  a  small  harbour  lying  five  miles  due  east ;  it  lias  an  entranoe 
of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  and  then  extends  inside  to  a  width  of 
about  1  mile  by  Ij  mile  in  depth,  having  an  even  bottom  of  15  fathoma. 
(mud).  Ail  over  it  is  well  sheltered,  and  fresh  water  can  be  obtained 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  shore  on  the  eastern  side.  It  would  make 
a  capital  refitting  place  for  smallish  vessels.    The  coast  of  Opeu  Bay 
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trendii  south  by  east  from  Port  Powell  about  three  miles,  when  it  draws 
further  to  the  eastward,  forming  the  eastern  extremity  of  Open  Bay.  On 
the  south  the  coast  is  broken  into  smaller  bays,  fringed  by  reefs,  the 
shores  of  which  are  very  deep  and  steep-to,  forming  bad  harbours. 
Hixon  Bay  is  a  large  open  bay  which  we  did  not  examine,  and  we 
maccrtained  that  the  Ledanseur  Island  of  the  charts  does  not  exist,  its 
deceptive  appearance  as  an  island  being  caused  by  the  mountain  called 
the  '*  North  Son,"  being  separated  from  the  "  Father  "  by  a  tract  of  low- 
lying  land  invisible  from  the  offing.  Heath  Island  lies  close  to  Cape 
Dedchamp,  and  is  high,  about  200  feet,  and  steep-to  all  round.  Cape 
Deschamp  is  steep-to  with  high  cliffs.  Long  Point  is  a  long  low  point 
of  land  immediately  below  the  Father  Mountain.  Low  Point  is  a 
similar  point  immediately  below  the  South  Son. 

Duportail  Island  lies  about  4^  miles  due  west  from  Long  Point.  It 
is  5  miles  long  by  2  J  wide ;  has  two  mountains,  one  a  conical  peak,  and 
the  other  a  volcano  with  a  very  peculiar  crater,  of  which  I  made  a 
drawing.  Two  small  islands  lie  from  three  to  four  miles  to  the  westward 
of  it,  both  rising  like  rocks  from  the  water.  Between  Anne  Island  and 
Duportail  lies  a  dangerous  narrow  reef,  one  fathom  below  water,  and  is 
merely  a  ridge  of  coral,  so  narrow  that  it  might  easily  escape  notice. 
Cloee  Island  is  a  small  island  lying  close  to  Duportail  Island  on  the 
south. 

Of  the  "  Father  and  Sons  "  Mountains,  the  "  Father"  and  "  South  Son  " 
are  active  volcanoes,  the  Father  being  the  most  active  of  the  two.     It 
throws  up  great  volumes  of  smoke  and  a  substance  that,  viewed  from 
the  foot  of  the  mountain,  looks  like  mud,  though  it  may  be  ashes.     The 
present  crater  has  so  evidently  grown  out  of  the  ruins  of  an  older  one, 
that  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  miust  be  formed  of  more  than  merely  vol- 
canic ashes,  though  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  lava.      The  "  South  Son  " 
does  not  eject  such  a  volume  of  smoke,  neither  is  there  any  solid  sub- 
stance thrown  up  with  it,  though  there  is  the  same  appearance  of  a  new 
and  an  old  crater.     Both  these  mountains  are  well  wooded  up  to  the 
old  craters,  but  the  slopes  of  the  new  craters  are  quite  destitute  of  vege- 
^tfoau    The  "  Father  "  is  about  4000  feet  high,  and  the  "  South  Son  " 
*^ut  3000  feet ;  the  *•  North  Son "  is  much  lower  than  either  of  the 
^tbersj  being  only  1300  feet,  and  to  all  appearance  it  is  an  extinct  vol- 
cano  ;  its  crater,  however,  has  all  the  appearance  of  having  been  very 
^^cl\  shattered  at  some  former  time  by  a  very  severe  eruption.     The 
datives  here  brought  off  great  lumps  of  grey  obsidian. 

^ount  Duportail  is  an  active  volcano,  the  crater  having  a  very 

peculiar  appearance,  very  much  resembling  the  mouth  of  a  huge  whale, 

SA  if  the  mountain  had  fallen  in  half  at  the  summit.     It  does  not  emit 

much  smoke,  except  after  rain,  when  there  is  a  much  larger  volume.     It 

is  -well  clothed  with  vegetation  on  all  sides  of  the  crater,  but  is  quite 

bare  between  the  two  summits. 
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All  tlieBO  laVams  are  thickly  inhabited,  and  the  men  have  more 
intelligent  faces  than  those  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  north ;  they  also 
wear  waistcloths,  and  their  ornaments  are  of  a  very  superior  mako  to 
those  worn  elsewhere  on  the  island  of  New  Britain.  The  natives  of  Open 
Bay  were  very  friendly  towards  us  at  one  place  called  Watto.  They 
appeared  distinctly  to  remember  having  seen  my  vessel  before,  in  com- 
pany with  one  that  they  expressed  as  "  puffing  and  shrieking."  Their 
imitation  was  so  graphic  that  I  at  once  concluded  that  they  meant 
Mr.  Brown's  steam-launch,  which  had  accompanied  me  on  my  tour  to 
Spacious  Bay,  which  lies  immediately  on  the  other  side  of  the  island. 
This  bay  I  afterwards  found,  on  plotting  my  chart,  to  be  separated  from 
Open  Bay  only  by  a  narrow  isthmus  of  four  miles  in  breadth,  the 
isthmus  for  the  greater  part  being  plain*land,  but  interspersed  here  and 
there  with  high  volcanic  upheavals. 

From  Low  Point  the  coast-line  trends  in  a  general  direction  to  the 
south-west.  This  part  of  the  coast  we  did  not  examine,  except  Hum- 
mock Head,  which  is  formed  by  two  small  hillocks  with  a  slight 
embayment  to  the  southward.  Chard  Island  is  about  4}  miles  in  length, 
lying  nearly  east  and  west.  It  has  two  low  hills,  the  highest  and  most 
easterly  being  about  100  feet  high.  Vessy  Island  is  low-lying  and  well 
wooded,  having  but  one  small  hillock  at  the  western  end.  MacDonald 
Island  is  a  small  island  lying  about  four  miles  west  of  Vessy  Island. 
These  islands  all  appear  to  lie  pretty  close  to  the  coast,  which  after 
leaving  Hummock  Head  is  very  low  and  shelving. 

Commodore  Bay  is  apparently  full  of  shoals  and  reefs,  though  it  was 
not  examined  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  determine  the  extent  of  the 
dangers.  In  Commodore  Bay  lies  Norton  Island,  a  small  rocky  islet 
about  li  mile  from  the  nearest  point  of  the  coast.  Cape  Hoskins  is  a 
bold  cliffy  point,  having  high  mountains  at  the  back,  but  with  a  long 
dangerous  reef  running  three  miles  in  an  easterly  direction. 

North-east  from  Cape  Hoskins,  10  miles  off,  lies  Fairway  Reef,  which 
is  about  three  miles  long,  lying  in  a  general  direction  of  north-east  and 
south-west ;  having  two  sandbanks,  the  most  easterly  of  which  is  dry 
at  high  water,  the  other  being  awash  at  the  same  time.  About  west 
by  north  from  Fairway  Reef  lies  Jenkins  Island,  six  miles  distant.  It 
is  about  three  miles  in  length,  having  a  slight  rise  in  the  centre.  From 
each  extremity  of  the  island  there- extend  two  considerable  reefs,  about 
three  miles  in  length.  Jenkins  Island  is  distant  from  Island  Point  thi'ee 
miles;  between  them  the  water  appears  exceedingly  discoloured  and 
dangerous. 

On  the  mainland,  about  six  miles  south-west  from  Island  Point,  stands 
Mount  Pyramid.  It  is  about  2000  feet  high,  and  received  the  name  it 
bears  on  account  of  its  remarkable  shape,  which  is  exactly  that  of  a 
pyi  amid.  In  fact,  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  that  such  a  perfect 
pyramid  could  have  been  formed  without  human  agency. 
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Further  along  the  coast  of  the  mainland  we  come  to  "Two-peak 
Mountain/'  which  is  about  2000  feet  high,  and  is  so  called  from  its  having 
two  distinct  summits.  Point  Macullock  lies  immediately  below  it,  and 
IB  fringed  by  a  very  long  reef,  about  six  miles  in  extent,  running 
in  a  north-east  direction*  Deception  Point  is  a  long  low  point,  lying 
three  miles  north-west  of  Two-peak  Mountain ;  it  is  thickly  wooded 
down  to  the  waters  edge.  Du  Faure  Island  is  a  large  high  island, 
seven  miles  in  length,  lying  west-by-north  and  east-by-south.  On  it 
are  two  mountains,  each  about  1000  feet  high.  Cape  Wilson  is  a  long 
low  point,  thickly  wooded  down  to  the  water.  It  lies  in  lat.  5°  7'  S., 
long.  150^  2'  30"  E.  This  is  the  last  and  most  easterly  point  on  the  main- 
land examined  by  us. 

Gicqucl  Island,  Eaoul  Island,  High  Island,  and  Willaumez  Island 
are  all  high  mountainous  islands.  All  of  them  appear  to  be  formed  of 
volcanoes  now  extinct ;  Willaumez  Island  being  18j^  miles  long.  Cape 
Campell  is  the  extreme  north-east  point  of  Willaumez  Island,  being  a 
high  cliff,  and  steep-to.  Eock  Islands  are  two  small  rocky  islets,  lying 
just  south  of  Cape  Campell.  The  passages  between  all  these  islands 
appear  to  be  very  dangerous  and  full  of  reefs.  Fitz  Island  is  of  small 
extent,  and  lies  south-east  17  miles  from  Cape  Campell ;  it  has  two  hum- 
mocks, about  100  feet  high,  and  on  the  northern  coast  lie  two  remarkable 
looking  rocks. 

The  natives  of  these  parts  of  the  coast  were,  after  much  persuasion, 
beguiled  into  friendly  intercourse,  and  it  was  very  evident  that  they  had 
had  no  previous  intercourse  with  white  men.    They  appear  to  be  a  fairly 
intelligent  race,  though  exceedingly  timid.    I  bought  a  large  number  of 
ornaments  from  them,  which  proved  to  bo  of  very  fair  workmanship, 
though  they  are  not  so  good  as  those  of  the  natives  further  to  the  east- 
ward. 
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Progress  of  Mr.  Stanley's  Expedition  on  the  Congo. — ^Mr.  A.  Cohen, 
our  Consul  at  Loanda,  made  a  visit  to  the  trading  stations  on  the  Lower 
Congo,  towards  the  end  of  September  last,  and  reached  Vivi  (or  M'vivi) 
the  permanent  station  established  by  Mr.  Stanley  at  the  foot  of  the 
Yellala  Falls.  He  gives  a  similar  account  of  the  position  of  the  settle- 
ment—on an  elevated  plateau  overlooking  the  river — to  that  of  Com- 
mander Sidney  Smith.*  The  appearance  of  the  place,  he  says,  is  now 
that  of  a  small  town ;  it  contains,  besides  the  residence  of  Mr.  Stanley, 
dwelling-houses  for  his  European  staff,  workshops,  warehouses,  and  huts 
foT  his  labourers,  and  a  garden  producing  vegetables  of  almost  every 
description.  From  the  river's  edge  to  a  distance  of  about  30  miles, 
Dpirards  along  the  hilly  banks  of  the  Congo,  where  he  has  established 

♦  Antf,  vol.  ii.  p.  183. 
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tia  Beconft  ftepot,  fti  road,  about  12  feet  wide,  has  been  oonBtract 
eerviceBible  for  cart«  and  waggonH,  which  latter  together  with  tw« 
donkeys  havo  recently  arrived  from  Europe,  to  bo  employed  in  1 
transport  of  stores  and  aupplies.  In  addition  to  the  Zanzibar  j 
bronght  ronnd  to  the  Congo  by  Mr.  Stanley,  be  has  obtained  the  eervioi 
of  a  large  number  of  natives  from  the  Lower  Congo,  and  has  with  him 
in  the  interior  abont  125 ;  while  at  Vivi,  which  ia  tinder  the  ciiarge  of 
his  agent,  Mr.  Sparhawk,  the  labourers  are  all  from  Kal>enda  tinder 
agreement  to  serve  for  a  fixed  period,  it  having  beon  found  that  the 
tribes  in  that  part  of  the  country  are  not  to  bo  relied  upon  for  regular 
work,  Mr.  Cohen  further  reports  that  there  is  now  a  very  large  trade  on 
the  Lower  Congo,  carried  on  by  various  firms — the,  Dutch  "  AfricanscLo 
Handel  Vereeningen,"  one  French,  one  English,  and  two  Portuguese 
houses — all  having  their  principal  depots  at  Banana  Creek,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  which  is  the  chief  port,  and  where  between  thirty  and 
forty  steam  and  sailing  vessels  call  annually  for  cargoes.  Mr.  Cuhen 
ascended  the  river  as  far  aa  Noki,  12  miles  below  Vivi,  the  highest  point 
at  which  timers  are  established,  in  IT.M.S.  Firefiy,  the  first  mannaf-war 
or  vessel  of  her  size  and  draught  that  had  ascended  so  far,  and  he  remarks 
that  there  is  not  the  least  difficulty  for  a  vessel  drawing  18  feet  of  water 
reaching  that  station,  in  any  season ;  the  current  and  whirlpools  so  niTich 
spoken  of  proving  no  impediment  whatever.  At  present,  communication 
between  Noki  and  Vivi  is  by  canoe,  but  from  observations  made  by 
Lieutenant  Law,  commander  of  the  Firefiy,  it  was  thought  that  vessels 
might  ascend  as  far  as  the  latter  place. — From  the  progress  which  Mr. 
Stanley  has  made  so  far.  Mr.  Cohen  thinks  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  he  vnW  carry  otit  the  great  work  he  has  undertaken,  and  that 
through  his  indomitable  perseverance  and  energy  the  Congo  will  even- 
tually become  the  high  road  from  'Weatem  to  Central  Africa, — A  similar 
account  of  Mr.  Stanley's  progress  has  been  given  by  Pere  Schmitt  of  the 
Loango  Mission,  who  writes  from  M'homa  on  the  Slst  of  October,  The 
traveller  was  then  three  days'  march  above  Vivi.  Ho  had  received  an 
accession  to  his  party  iu  the  shape  of  four  Belgian  officers,  but  one  of 
them  returned  after  remaining  only  a  few  days  vrith  him. 

M.  de  Brazza's  Expedition  on  the  Ogowe. — M.  Savorgnan  de  Brazza 
is  reported  to  have  founded  the  first  station  of  the  French  branch  of  the 
International  African  Association  at  Nghimi.in  the  region  of  the  sources 
of  the  Ogowe,  on  the  road  &om  Mashogo  to  Levtimbo,  and  near  the  water- 
shed between  the  Ogowe  and  Congo  basins.  Its  position  is  marked  on  M. 
de  Brazza's  map  '  of  the  upper  courses  of  the  Ogowe,  Aiima,  and  Licona, 
in  about  1°  30'  S.  lat,,  13"  35'  E.  long.,  not  far  from  the  right  bank  of  the 
Passa  afHuent  of  the  Ogowe.  The  place  chosen  is  at  a  sufficient  altitude, 
and  the  climate  is  said  to  be  healthy.  M.  Mizon,  who  is  to  be  in  charge 
of  the  station,  will  shortly  proceed  to  his  post,  in  company  with 
*  Sea  Bulletiu  u!  the  GeogtepliicEJ  Societ;  of  Paris  for  Fubiuary  1ST9, 
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I>r.  Ballay,  who  will  afterwards  join  M.  do  Brazza  in  an  expedition 
further  into  the  interior. 

Artfaington  Falls  of  the  Biver  Brije,  or  Ambriz,  West  Africa. — 
From  a  letter,  addressed  by  Mr.  Hartland  to  the  Baptist  Missionary 
Society,  we  obtain  faller  particulars  of  the  visit  paid  by  Mr.  Comber 
and  himself  to  the  magnificent  waterfall  in  Zombo,  to  which,  as  men- 
tioned in  our  last  number,*  the  discoverers  gave  the  name  of  Arthington 
PallB.    The  road  from  Ma'anti  to  Mbangu,  Mr.  Hartland  says,  is  one  of 
the  worst  they  have  yet  seen, — a  continued  succession  of  hills,  up  and 
down  which  they  wearily  trudged  for  hours;  the  valleys  that  divide 
the  heights  forming  deep,  muddy  marshes,  overgrown  with  reeds,  rank 
giaas,  and  papyrus.    In  two  places  they  were  obliged  to  wade  through 
these  broad  swamps,  and  in  another  part  about  150  yards  of  marshy 
gTOQJid  had  to  be  crossed  by  climbing  from  branch  to  branch  and  tree 
to  tree.    After  a  night  spent  at  Banza  Zulu,  a  small  town  at  the  foot  of 
the  Zombo  Hills,  they  climbed  the  steep  path  up  the  hill  some  500  feet 
above  the  plain.  The  view  would  have  been  splendid,  but  unfortunately 
thick  clouds  rested  upon  the  hills,  hiding  everything  beyond  a  few  feet 
of  the  path.    They  remained  but  a  short  time  at  Banza  Mbangu,  and 
•were  then  summoned  to  Congo  di  IVIbangu,  where  the  chief  of  the  district 
xeceived  them  in  great  state,  and  invited  them  to  stay  a  day  or  two  in 
his  town.    As  they  were  tired  and  footsore,  and  wanted  to  see  the  grand 
•waterfall,  they  readily  consented ;  and  when  the  mist-wreaths  had  been 
swept  away  by  the  westerly  breeze,  and  the  sun  was  shining  gloriously, 
they  went  to  the  falls.    After  about  half  an  hour's  walk  through  the 
woods,  and  down  a  path  which  Mr.  Hartland  describes  as  suited  rather 
for  cats  and  monkeys  than  for  men,  the  road  suddenly  turned,  and  the 
fall,  the  roar  of  which  they  had  heard  for  some  time,  burst  upon  them 
in  all  its  grandeur  and  beauty.     Messrs.  Comber  and  Hartland  wore 
standing  on  a  steep  hill  opposite,  at  a  distance  of  about  500  yards,  and 
from  this  position  beheld  "  the  grand  stream  of  foaming  water  rolling 
majestically  down  between  two  tree- clad,  stately  cliflfs,  first  leaping  with 
one  grand  perpendicular  plunge  of  150  feet,  and  then  tumbling,  foaming, 
and  roaring  down  the  remaining  part  of  its  steep,  rapid  descent,  until 
it  reached  the  plain  below,  having  fallen  about  450  feet  almost  perpen- 
dicularly."   As  will  be  seen  by  the  map,t  the  river  Brije  had  to 
be  crossed  twice  by  the  party  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  it  is  there 
some  twelve  to  eighteen  yards  broad,  with  a  clear  stream  flowing 
rapidly  in  a  clean  pebble  bed.     This  was  in  the  middle  of  the  dry 
season,  but  during  the  rains  the  river  overflows  its  banks  and  assumes 
mnch  larger  proportions. 

Se-interment  of  the  Eemains  of  Lieutenant  John  Irving,  B.lf . — 
The  remains  of  Lieutenant  Irving,  of  H.M.S.  Terror,  recovered  by 
lientenant  Schwatka  on  his  recent  expedition  to  King  William  Land  in 

•  Ante,  p.  22.  f  Ante,  p.  64. 
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eeoicki  o5  leWcs  t»i  Sir  John  Franklin's  Expedition,  were  rtf-interred,  with 
naval  honours,  and  amid  manifeetationB  of  great  popular  intereBt,  at 
Edinburgh  on  the  7th  of  Januaiy.  The  funeral  cortege,  which  pasoftl 
through  several  of  the  principal  streets  on  it«  way  to  the  Dean  Cemetery, 
was  headed  by  a  firing  party  of  eighty-six  marines  from  the  Loril 
Warden,  with  arms  reTcraed,  followed  hy  the  band  of  the  Tlst  Hegiment, 
playing  funeral  marches,  the  coffin,  home  on  a  gun-carriage  drawn  by  flli 
horses,  and  a  long  procession  of  mourners,  which  included  a  large  nnm- 
ber  of  seamen  marching  five  abreast,  and  detachments  from  various 
cavalry  and  infantry  regiments.  The  chief  moumera  were  Major-General 
Irving,  R.A.,  C.B.,  brother  of  the  deceased,  and  Captain  Lindesay  Brine,  RJI,, 
who  represented  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  at  the  request  of  the 
President.*  Sir  Alexander  Grant,  Bart.,  Principal,  and  others,  repre- 
sented the  University  of  Edinburgh  ;  Professor  Geikie  and  other  men  of 
science,  the  Eoyal  and  Geological  Societies,  and  Admirals  Dunlop  and 
Fellowes,  Commander  Johnson,  H.JI.S.  Ncthi/,  and  a  number  of  other 
officers,  represented  tho  Eoyal  Savy.  Among  the  numerous  military 
officers  present  was  Major- General  Hope,  c.ii.,  Commanding  tho  Forces  io 
Scotland.  The  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh  followed  in  the  procession. 
The  remains  were  enclosed  in  on  oak  coffin,  and  the  inscription  on  the 
plate  was  "John  Irving,  Lieutenant  e.s.,  bom  1815,  died  18i8-9." 

Iirigation  Works  on  the  Lower  .Tazartes, — The  '  Turkistan  Gazette' 
publishes  some  particulars  with  regard  to  the  efforts  which  have  been 
made  by  the  Kussians  in  the  Eazalinsk  district,  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  once  populous  country  on  the  hanks  of  the  Syr-Daria 
or  Jaiartes,  which  was  turned  into  a  desert  by  tho  Mongol  invasion 
of  tho  middle  ages.  The  Kazulinsk  district  having  been  rendered 
exceedingly  unproductive  by  the  destruction  of  tho  irrigation  canals, 
an  endeavour  has  been  made  to  repair  them,  and  five  have  already 
been  cleared  and  mado  serviceable.  The  Eer-Kazaudy  which  issues 
from  tho  left  bank  of  the  Syr-Daria,  30  miles  from  Kazalinsk,  was 
formerly  some  39  feet  broad,  but  is  now  reduced  to  1J3  feet;  it  is  7  J  miles 
long,  and  fills  the  Ber-Eazandy  lakes,  from  which  the  low-lying  plains 
are  irrigated,  The  work  of  clearing  this  canal  was  commenced  in  1876, 
and  in  1879  a  very  large  amount  of  grain  was  sown  in  the  region  which 
it  fertilises.  The  Bau-Jidy,  again,  used  to  be  7  miles  long  and  21  feet 
broad,  but  it  was  so  fiUed  up  that  scarcely  any  traces  of  it  could  be 
found.  The  Kara-Aryk,  or  Black  Canal,  of  about  tho  same  length,  was 
put  in  order  in  1878,  and  with  the  last-named  waters  a  considerablo  tract 
of  productive  laud.  The  Ergberek  canal,  which  leads  from  the  Syr- 
Daria  to  the  plain  of  Ergherek,  is  less  than  7  miles  long  in  a  straight 
line,  but  is  iu  reality  much  longer  owing  to  its  numerous  windings  ;  it 
was  originally  from  22  feet  to  33  feot  in  width,  and  on  reaching  the 
plain  of  Ergherek  it  is  divided  into  three  canals,  each  belonging  to  the 
Eirghiz  tribe,  which  helped  to  repair  it.  On  this  work  4000  men  were 
•   VVA  in/"',  p.  110- 
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ttnployed  for  eleven  days  in  1878,  and  half  that  number  for  elghj;.day8 

in  the  following  year.    The  plain  was  brought  under  partial  cult^^cation 

in  1879,  and  last  year  this  state  of  matters  was  further  improved. '\'Fh^ 

Jany-Aryk,  or  New  Canal,  which  is  not  yet  completed,  passes  nearit^^e 

ruins  of  Jankend,  and  will  be  20  miles  long,  with  a  breadth  of  about 

20  feet,  watering  a  productive  region.     These  public  works  in  CentraV 

Asia  are  carried  out  in  the  spring,  after  the  crops  have  been  sown,  or 

^lae  in  the  autumn  on  the  return  of  the  nomad  Elirghiz,  after  their 

cummer  wanderings  and  when  the  rains  have  moistened  the  surface  of 

the  oountiy.     The  time  occupied  never  exceeds  two  months,  but  to  make 

up  for  that,  all  the  available  hands  of  the  country  are  employed  on 

them,  and  in  accordance  with  ancient  custom,  even  the  people  of  the 

tribes  around  are  called  in  to  help,  working  with  their  own  tools  and 

living  at  their  own  cost.    It  is  by  such  means  as  these  that  it  becomes 

possible  to  execute  these  great  irrigation  works,  the  extent  of  which 

excites  the  admiration  of  every  visitor  to  Central  Asia. 

Ton  KoUendorf  8  Travels  in  North-east  China. — Herr  von  Mollendorf, 
in  giving  an  account  recently  to  the  Berlin  Geographical  Society  of  his 
travels  in  the  autumn  of  1877  through  that  portion  of  the  Pechili 
province  which  lies  north  of  the  Great  Wall,  remarks  that  the  extra- 
mural districts  of  Shansi  and  Pechili  were  reckoned  by  the  Jesuit 
IfttherB  as  part  of  Tartary,  and  are  now  considered  by  many  modem 
geographers  as  belonging  to  South-eastern  Mongolia ;  whereas  on  poli- 
ticJt  geographical,  and  ethnographical  grounds  they  should  be  treated  as 
pirt  of  China.     The  physical  boundary  between  the  nomad  inhabitants 
ef  the  steppe  and  the  Chinese  agriculturists  is  here  distinctly  coincident 
with  the  edge  of  the  Gobi  plateau  and  the  line  of  the  Hsingan  Moun- 
tainB.   The  tracts  referred  to  were  cultivated  by  Chinese  long  before 
4he  Mongols  appeared  in  the  history  of  China*     In  the  course  of  the 
border  wars  before  and  after  the  Ming   dynasty,   these  settlements 
goffered  serious  ravages,  and  a  great  portion  of  the  cultivated  country 
was  laid  waste.  When  the  present  Manchu  dynasty  took  possession  of  it 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  northern  district,  which  was  still  wild  and 
forest-covered,  was  set  apart  as  an  imperial  hunting-ground  ( Weichang), 
and  all  settlements  therein  were  interdicted,  while  the  south  could  boast 
ofa  settled  population.    About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  soathem  portion,  which  was  already  studded  with  towns  and 
viUiges,  was  created  a  prefecture  under  the  civil  administration  of  the 
provinoe  of  Pechili,  while  the  northern  was  placed  under  military  govem- 
vmt    During  the  present  century,  these  great  hunting-grounds  have 
heen  gradually  diminished  by  the  frequent  concessions  of  land  to  settlers, 
^oogh  large  tracts  are  still  reserved  as  of  old.    Herr  von  Mollendorfs 
/wirney  in  1877  was   from  Peking  north-east  to  the  Gu-bei-kow  or 
^''-pe-kow  gate,  whence  he  proceeded  northwards  across  a  mountainous 
^'iiitry  with  well-cultivated  valleys,  crossed  the  Lan-ho,  and  arrived  at 
HQaiig.ku.tan  (Boro-hotun,  Boro-tcheng)  in  the  valley  of  the  Issun 
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(Yi^iiuji'tlio  most  important  tributary  of  tho  Lan-ho.  Although  partly 
cult^^^i  this  country  contrasts  strongly  with  the  older  cultivated  por- 
tipn^iiio  mountains  being  still  clothed  with  forest  growth,  while  the  settle- 
m^sfts  consist  of  scattered  farms  instead  of  fenced  villages.  A  portion  of  th& 
•'.,  reserved  hunting-ground  was  visited,  and  proved  to  bo  remarkably  rich 
..  in  wild  game.  A  thick  undergrowth  of  artemisia  and  wild  asparagoSr 
/  V-  *  interspersed  with  forest  trees,  occupied  the  tract ;  while  pheasants,  par- 
tridges, grouse,  quails,  water-fowl,  deer,  hares,  foxes,  and  wolves  were  all 
met  with.  The  traveller  collected  some  information  regarding  the  great 
Petcha  Mountain  mentioned  by  the  Jesuit  fathers,  the  reputed  height  of 
which  (12,000  to  15,000  feet)  Dr.  Fritsche  not  only  denied,  but  even 
doubted  the  existence  of  such  a  mountain  at  alL  The  Chinese  inhabi- 
tants speak  of  a  mountain  called  Baitcha  (a  fact  which  is  corroborated 
by  references  thereto  in  their  literature),  and  they  describe  it  as  the 
highest  peak  or  peaks  of  the  watershed  from  which  the  tributaries  of 
the  Lan-ho,  the  Issun  (Yisun),  and  Imatu  (Yimatu)  flow  southward,  the 
head-watera  of  the  Sira-muren  or  Liau  north  and  north-east,  and  the 
Lohan  e€istward.  The  height  ascribed  to  it  by  the  Jesuits  may  possibly 
be  rather  above  the  mark,  but  Herr  von  Mollendorf  thinks  that  it  must 
bo  at  least  between  9000  and  10,000  feet  in  height.  From  Huang-ku- 
tun  the  travellers  proceeded  westward  past  the  town  of  Ta-korh  and  th& 
Upper  Shang-tu  into  the  western  hunting-grounds,  in  the  narrow  rooky 
valleys  of  which  there  is  a  rich  forest  growth  and  abundance  of  game,, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  north  China  antelope  {A.  caudaid) 
and  the  eared  pheasant  (Croaaoptihn  auritum).  On  the  whole,  the  fauna 
and  flora  of  this  alpine  region  approximate  closely  to  the  Eastern 
Siberian  types.  The  return  journey  of  the  party  led  them  across  the 
Upper  Pai-ho,  near  the  place  where  it  passes  the  Great  Wall,  and  80> 
into  the  plain  of  Peking,  near  the  celebrated  tombs  of  the  Ming 
dynasty. 

Exploration  of  the  East  Coast  of  the  Oulf  of  Carpentaria. — Frouk 
Captain  C.  Pennefather's  official  report  we  gather  the  following  par- 
ticulars respecting  his  exploration  of  the  Coen,  Archer,  and  Batavia 
rivers,  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  in  the  Queensland  Government  schooner 
Pearl,  Captain  Pennefather  sailed  from  Thursday  Island  on  June  28th^ 
1880,  and  made  the  land  in  12°  S.  lat.,  where  the  coast  appeared  barren 
and  sandy,  though  inland  the  country  was  thickly  timbered.  Proceeding 
southwards,  he  anchored  off  the  supposed  mouth  of  the  Coen  Eiver  in 
12°  13'  S.  lat.,  and  being  unable  to  take  the  Pearl  in,  he  started  in  the 
whale-boat  to  examine  the  river.  Half  a  mile  from  the  mouth  the  inlet 
opened  out  into  a  basin  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide ;  natives  were  very 
numerous  and  friendly,  though  they  appeared  to  have  never  seen  any 
white  men  before.  Captain  Pennefather  went  six  miles  up  the  river, 
when  his  progress  was  stopped  by  mud  banks  and  mangroves,  and  he 
oould  And  no  appearance  of  a  river,  but  only  small  creeks ;  the  oountry 
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at  the  back  of  tlio  mangroves  appeared  to  be  open  forest,  but  it  was  not 
posBible  to  land  and  examine  it,  as  the  soft  mud  extended  so  far  out. 
Captain  Pennefather  next  anchored  off  the  mouth  of  the  Archer  River 
(13^  21'  30"  S.  lat,),  between  which  and  the  Coen  the  coast  was  low, 
except  at  Pera  Head  and  Duyf  hen  Point,  where  red  cliffs  were  seen.   For 
the  first  six  miles  the  Archer  River  was  found  to  be  two  miles  wide,  with 
an  isUnd  in  the  middle ;  it  then  branches  off  into  several  creeks  to  the 
south,  the  main  channel  running  east.     An  open  and  well-grassed  plain 
extends  for  some  miles  from  the  right-hand  bank,  and  beyond  open  forest 
coimtry  was  seen.     Game  of  all  descriptions  was  very  plentiful,  and 
alligators  were  also  common.    Captain  Pennefather  proceeded^four  miles 
iTirther  up,  the  river  still  running  in  an  easterly  direction,  and  with  a 
bieadth  of  between  400  and  500  yards ;  the  banks  were  in  some  places 
fringed  by  a  belt  of  mangroves,  and  in  others  were  clear  to  the  water's 
ed<%  with  plains  extending  to  open  forest  country.     Hitherto  the  party 
had  not  seen  any  natives,  but  the  numerous  puffs  of  smoke  observed 
during  the  ascent  of  the  river  were  evidently  produced  by  signal-fires 
oiving  notice  of  their  approach.     Favoured  by  the  shadows  cast  on  the 
urater  by  the  tall  trees  on  one  side  of  the  river,  the  natives  attacked  the 
l)oat  when  at  anchor  in  the  night,  but  were  beaten  off  without  difficulty. 
The  next  day  the  party  proceeded  up  the  river,  and  found  an  improve- 
ment in  the  country ;  there  were  no  longer  mangroves  growing  on  the 
hanks,  and  in  their  place  were  rich   tropical-looking  shrubs,  behind 
which  was  open  forest  country ;  the  timber  principally  bloodwood  and 
gtringy-bark,  with  a  few  box-trees.    The  banks  there  were  generally  high 
and  the  river  still  wide  (400  yards),  with  deep  water  from  bank  to  bank. 
Having  ascended  the  river  for  15  miles,  and  seeing  no  appearance  of 
any  change  in  the  country.  Captain  Pennefather  returned  to  the  Pearl. 
Steering  northward,  he  intended  to  have  examined  the  apparently  good 
country  about  Duyf  hen  Point,  but  the  wind  was  unfavourable,  and  he 
next  anchored  oft'  the  mouth  of  the  Batavia  River,  in  11®  61'  S.  lat., 
141^  53'  E.  long.     A  deep  channel  having  been  found,  the  Pearl  was 
anchored  three  miles  up  the  river,  where  it  was  five  miles  broad,  and  a 
paity  which  landed  on  the  south  bank  for  firewood,  found  the  numerous 
natives  very  friendly,  though  they  appeared  to  have  had  no  communica- 
tion with  white  men  before.     Their  ordinary  canoes  are  made  of  bark, 
but,  heflides,  they  have  large  outrigger  canoes,  cut  out  of  trees.     Accom- 
panied ty  Mr.  Campbell,  Captain  Pennefather  proceeded  up  the  river, 
whidi  for  the  first  six  miles  maintained  a  width  of  between  four  and  five 
miles,  with  an  average  depth  of  30  feet;   on  the  right-hand  side  the 
banks  are  high,  with  fresh- water  springs,  and  the  country  open,  with 
abundance  of  grass  and  timber.   At  the  end  of  six  miles  the  river  branches 
to  the  south  and  to  the  south-east,  and  on  examination  the  former  stream 
was  found  to  be  the  main  river.     Several  miles  up  this  branch.  Captain 
Penne&ther  landed  on  the  right-hand  side,  and  found  the  banks  high, 
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with  open  ioTC«l  cotintr}',  well  grassed  and  timLered,  tbe  Wood  wood  and 
stringy-lMLTk  "l)eing  ver}*  lofty  and  straight;  the  soil  (loam)  appeared 
good.  While  trying  to  stalk  a  crocodile  basking  on  a  bank  of  the  river. 
Captain  Pennefather  suddenly  saw  a  mob  of  blacks  in  the  long  gram, 
armed  with  8j)ears,  and  evidently  stalking  him.  lie  accordingly  retreated 
slowly  to  his  camping  place,  followed  by  the  blacks ;  but  on  Mr.  Campbell 
and  the  rest  of  the  men  coming  up,  the  blacks  halted,  and  after  a  time 
five  of  them  came  forward.  These  men  are  stated  to  be  of  a  difierent 
type  from  those  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  being  "  big,  tall,  strapping 
fellows  of  a  copjxjr  colour,"  and  appearing  to  talk  a  diflferent  language. 
The  party  afterwards  went  further  up  the  river,  and  found  the  banks 
becoming  higher,  and  clothed  ^\^th  rich  tropical  scrub,  amongst  which 
grew  some  extremely  lofty  and  perfectly  straight  timber.  The  soil  in 
the  scrub  was  very  rich,  and  well  irrigated  by  small  running  streams; 
handsome  palms  were  growing  at  the  edge  of  the  water,  which  was  fresh 
and  sweet.  The  river  now  took  an  easterly  direction  for  three  or  four 
miles,  becoming  wider  in  places,  with  islands  in  the  centre ;  again,  it 
turned  to  the  south-east,  with  slioal  water  in  the  broad  reaches,  but 
deepening  as  the  channel  became  more  defined.  In  all.  Captain  Penne- 
father explored  the  Batavia  Eiver  for  a  distance  of  36  miles,  and  he 
considers  that  it  is,  on  the  whole,  a  fine  stream ;  he  further  thinks  that 
if  this  part  of  the  country  be  opened  up,  the  mouth  would  make  a  splendid 
port,  in  which  vessels  would  lie  in  smooth  water,  while  they  could  easily 
ascend  the  river  for  a  distance  of  25  miles.  His  report  is  accompanied 
by  a  plan  (one  inch  to  the  mile)  of  the  river,  on  which  is  noted  the  nature 
of  the  surrounding  country. 

St.  Ambrose  and  St  Felix  Islands. — These  two  small  islands,  situated 
in  the  South  Pacific  oflf  the  coast  of  Chili  and  north  of  Juan  Fernandez, 
have  been  proved  by  deep-sea  soundings  recently  taken  by  the  Aleriy  to 
be  true  oceanic  islands,  i.  e.  without  submarine  connection  with  South 
America.  The  soundings  were  taken  midway  between  the  islands  and 
the  continent,  and  gave  a  depth  of  2250  fathoms,  with  bottom  tempera- 
ture of  83°'  5  (Fahr.) ;  in  temperature  and  depth  thus  corresponding  with 
the  general  bed  of  the  South  Pacific.  Other  soundings  between  the  two 
islands  and  Juan  Fernandez  gave  a  depth  of  2000  fathoms.  These 
several  scattered  islands  thus  appear  to  rise  from  a  submarine  plateau  as 
isolated  mountains.  St.  Ambrose  rises  1500  feet  above  the  sea-level, 
and  is  composed  entirelj"  of  volcanic  scoria  arranged  in  well-marked 
horizontal  strata,  intersected  by  vertical  dykes  of  basalt,  which  have  the 
appearance  of  streams  fiowing  from  the  summit  when  viewed  at  some 
distance.  Vegetation  is  scanty,  and  the  island  is  without  water ;  though 
frequented  by  sea-birds,  the  sides  are  too  steep  and  rugged  for  guano  to 
collect.  There  is  no  anchorage  off  the  island,  20  or  30  fathoms  being 
obtained  at  less  than  a  cable's  length  from  the  shore.* 

*  Hydrographio  Notice,  No.  23, 1  Auguflt,  1880,  published  by  the  Admiralty. 
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The  Basin  of  the  Tipper  Orinoco.  —  In  a  recent  Bulletin  of  the 
Geographical  Society  of  Paris,  M.  Frederic  Montolieu  gives  some  account  of 
his  exploration  of  the  Ynirida,  an  affluent  of  the  Guaviaro  tributary  of  the 
Orinoco,  of  which  previously  scarcely  anything  was  known.     The  object 
of  his  visit  was  not  only  to  study  the  topography  of  the  river-basin  and 
its  inhabitants,  but  ©specially  to  seek  for  a  route  for  Brazilian  traders  in 
the  rainy  season  from  the  Upper  Guainia  (or  Rio  Negro)  to  the  Ynirida, 
'whither  they  go  to  purchase  sarsaparilla. — He  says  the  course  of  the 
Ynirida  may  bo  divided  into  two  distinct  parts.     From  its  confluence 
'with  the  Guaviaro  to  the  Mariapiri  rapid  or  cataract,  it  has  a  current  of 
from  three  to  four  miles  an  hour,  and  many  terrible  rapids  (raudales)  inter- 
mpt  the  navigation.    From  Mariapiri  to  Guacamayo — the  last  Indian 
'village  which  M.  Montolieu  was  able  to  visit — about  45  miles  below  the 
source,  the  Ynirida  becomes  a  lake,  almost  without  current  and  rapids  ; 
numerous  lagoons  surround  it,  and  only  two  unimportant  hills,  named 
Bacbaco  and  Mapuei,  were  seen.    The  valley  of  the  lower  course,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  enclosed  between  several  granitic  mountain  chains,  of 
^hich  the  chief  are  those  of  Mariapiri,  Kubal^,  and  Mav^curi.     In  the 
niny  season  many  rapids  disappear,  but  from  November  to  February 
navigation  is  only  possible  between  the  rapids.     The  water  of  the  river 
appears  black,  but  in  reality  has  only  a  slight  ferruginous  tinge.    The 
cayman,  which  is  so  common  in  the  muddy  and  yellowish  waters  of  the 
Gnariare  and  Orinoco,  is  not  seen  in  the  Ynirida,  but  enormous  ana- 
condas and  numerous  otters  are  found  instead. — The  Ynirida  descends 
from  its  source  almost  parallel  with  the  Guainia  (the  Upper  Rio  Negro) 
as  far  as  Eubale  (i.  e.  from  west  to  east),  and  it  then  runs  to  the  north- 
east, forming  an  acute  angle  with  the  Atabapo,  which  runs  from  south 
to  north;  it   falls  into  the  Guaviaro  at  a  point   15  miles  from  San 
Fernando  de  Atabapo  (4°  2'  48"  N.  lat.,  68°  10'  46"  W.  long.).— The 
population  appears  to  be  sparse  between  the  mouth  of  the  river  and 
the  Euhale  rapid  (69°  5'  W.  long.,  the  meridian  given  by  Codazzi  as  the 
frontier  between  Venezuela  and  New  Grenada,  but  disputed  by  the 
former).    Above  Kubal6  the  Indian  villages  increase  in  number,  and 
the  series  of  rapids  separates  them  from  civilisation.     The  principal 
prodncts  are  mandiocca  or  cassava,  caraiia  resin  (^laica  carand),  and  the 
bark  of  the  sapucaya  nut-tree  {Lecytliia  «p.)  ;  but  the  great  wealth  of  the 
Ynirida  region  lies  in  the  zarzales^  or  places  where  sarsaparilla  grows. 
On  the  river  banks  also  grow  the  chiquichiquo  palms  (AUalcBa  funifera 
Marl),  which  yield  the  ptassaba,  so  valuable  for  making  cables,  from 
its  not  being  damaged  by  water.    M.  Montolieu,  in  conclusion,  furnishes 
some  notes  on  the  Puniabo  Indians  and  their  manners  and  customs, 
as  well  as  the  natural  history  of  the  region,  &c.  His  paper  is  illustrated 
by  a  map,  which  in  its  general  features  is  based  on  those  of  Keguena 
(1777)  and  Codazzi  (1843),  the  course  of  the  Ynirida  being  laid  down 
&om  compass  bearings  taken  during  his  journey. 
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Positioii  of  the  City  of  Mexico.— The  Boktin  of  the  Geographical 
and  Statistical  Society  of  Mexico  for  last  year  contains  an  elaborate 
detailed  statement  of  the  observations  made  by  the  engineer  Senhor 
Francisco  Jimenez  and  Professor  Leandro  Fernandez,  at  the  Observatory, 
to  determine  the  true  geographical  position  of  the  city  of  Mexico.  The 
following  is  the  result  of  these  observations: — ^Latitude  19^  26'  1"'3 
north,  longitude  6  hours  36'  26" -67  (or  99°  6'  39" -15)  west  of  Green- 
wich. The  height  above  sea-level  was  ascertained  to  be  2283  metres, 
or  7490  feet. 


Admiral  Eyder's  amended  Proposal  respecting  Prize  Medals  to  Naval 
Officers  and  others  in  Encouragement  of  Surveys,  and  Suggestion 
of  an  International  Congress  of  Hydrographers. 

In  June  last  Admiral  A.  P.  liyder  submitted  to  the  Council  the  following 
modified  proposal  with  regard  to  the  institution  of  medals  for  the  reward  of  naval 
officers  and  others  who  may  make  useful  surveys  : — 

Admibalty  House,  Portsmouth,  31ay  1880. 

Sir, — I  thank  you  for  your  communication  (since  printed  with  my  letter  in  the 
Society's  *  Proceedings '  for  April  *),  in  which  you  inform  me  that  my  offer  of  100?. 
to  found  "  Bird  Allen "  medals  was  declined,  I  have  carefully  considered  the 
grounds  of  refusal.  My  proposal  was  to  confine  the  medals  to  officers  of  the  Royal 
Navy  and  Marines  ;  and  the  Council,  1  can  casUy  understand,  thought,  as  they  state 
in  the  concluding  paragraph,  that  "  the  Royal  Naval  College  at  Greenwich,  or  some 
similar  institution  connected  with  the  Admiralty,  would  be  better  able  to  carry  out 
such  a  system  of  honorary  rewards"  to  be  bestowed  on  naval  officers  only.  I 
concur  in  the  views  of  the  Council,  and  have  therefore  altered  my  proposal.  I  wish 
now  to  throw  the  reward  open  to  nautical  geographers  generally.  I  am  confident 
that  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  will  experience  no  difficulty  in 
finding  efficient  judges  of  nautical  surveys  who,  for  the  love  of  science,  and  in  the 
cause  of  humanity,  so  much  benefited  by  correct  charts,  will  be  willing  once  a  year 
to  award  the  prizes.  I  am  certain  also  that  the  Hydrographer  will,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  and  their  approval,  be  willing  to  give  advice 
with  regard  to  the  details  of  my  proposal,  and  that  he  will  gladly  aid  this  attempt 
to  encourage  those  who  may  endeavour  to  further  the  interests  of  hydrography.  I 
have  long  been  of  opinion  that  inability  to  make  a  nautical  survey  of  a  harbour,  a 
shoal,  or  a  coast-line,  is  a  great  drawback  to  a  sailor's  usefulness,  whether  he  belong 
to  the  Royal  Navy  or  the  merchant  service.  I  therefore  have  the  honour  to 
request  that  you  will  submit  the  following  proposal  to  the  consideration  of  the 
President  and  Council  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society.  The  proposal  is  that  tho 
Council  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  accept  from  me  the  cost  of  offering  one 
gold,  one  silver,  and  one  bronze  medal  every  year  to  nautical  geographers,  including 
officers  of  the  Royal  Navy,  of  the  Royal  Marines,  and  of  the  mercantile  marine,  who 
shall  have  submitted  to  the  Council  the  three  t  most  deserving  surveys  made  and 


*  *  Proceedings,*  vol.  ii.  p.  253. 

t  No  one  would  be  entitled  to  receive  more  than  one  medal  of  each  description; 
but  if  the  person  who  produces  the  best  survey  of  tho  year  is  already  a  medallist  he 
might  receive  from  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  a  certificate  notifying  the  fact,  and ' 
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projected  by  themselves,  with  the  necessary  sailiDg-directions,  meridian  distanoes, 
and  meteorological  observations,  &c.     There  will  be  no  possibility  of  this  medal 
being  mistaken  for  that  highly  honourable  distinction  the   Koyal  Geographical 
Society's  Gold  Medal,  although  a  few  of  the  recipients  of  the  former  may  hope  some 
day  to  aspire  to  deserving  the  latter  also.     It  will  be  distinctly  imderstood  that  if 
the  charts  be  engraved  and  published  by  the   Hoyal  Geographical  Society,  no 
responsibility  whatever,  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  information,  is  taken  by  the 
Society^  and  that  this  be  stated  distinctly  and  compicuoushj  on  each  chart,  which 
chart  should   be  'withdrawn  from  circulation  immediately  after  the  issue  of  an 
Admiralty  survey.     It  may  fedrly  be  anticipated  that    the  Royal  Geographical 
Society,  if  it  adopts  this  suggestion,  will,  by  so  doing,  give  a  considerable  impulse  to 
the  acquirement  by  nautical  geographers  (civilians  and  naval  oflicers)  of  a  knowledge 
of  nautical  surveying,  and  that  after  a  little  time  the  true  geographic  spirit  will  be 
mtidi  more  widely  awakened  generally,  and  especially  in  the  Royal  Navy,  than  at 
present.     The  race  of  naval  men  who  have  done  so  much  for  geography,  in- 
dependently of  their  service  in  the  Royal  Navy — Clapperton  and  Tuckey,  Lyon 
sad  Cameron,  Cochrane  and    Smyth,   Franklin  and   Parry,  Julian  Baker    and 
Musters,  and  a  host  of  others^will  henceforth  be  more  easily  continued  and  re- 
plenished by  volunteers.    At  the  same  time  ofiBcers  of  the  mercantile  marine  will 
more  g^erally  emulate  the  examples  of  Horsburgh,  Allen  Young,  Toynbee,  and  other 
master  mariners,  who  have  combined  surveying  or  scientific  research  with  their 
regular  work.    Valuable  surveys  and  re-surveys  will  reach  England  every  year  from 
all  quarters  of  the  world,  executed  by  amateurs,  but  of  coui-se  merely  supplementary 
-to  the  invaluable  work  of  the  regular  marine  surveyors.    Those  ofiBcers  of  the  Royal 
m^yy  who  are  winners  of  the  Greenwich  prizes  and  Beaufort  prizes,  and  those  who 
obtain  **  first  Classes  **  in  navigation,  will  not  be  content  unless  they  carry  oflf  also 
the  "  Bird  Allen  "  gold  medals  for  nautical  surveys.    With  regard  to  expense,  the 
intrinsic  value  of  a  gold  medal,  the  size  of  a  doubloon,  is  3^.  155. ;  of  a  silver  medal, 
the  size  of  a  dollar,  45. ;  of  a  bronze  medal,  the  size  of  a  dollar,  Is. ;  together,  4L 
There  would  also  be  a  small  expense  for  engraving  the  name  of  the  recipient  on  tho 
rim  of  the  medal.    lOOZ.  invested  at  4  per  cent,  would  meet  tho  demand.    Mr.  Wyon 
showed  me,  some  years  since,  tho  die  of  one  of  your  medals,  which  he  thought  would 
he  suitable.    I  shall  be  glad,  if  the  Society  should  welcome  my  proposal,  and  adopt 
it  (subject,  of  course,  to  such  changes  as  to  details  as  may  be  agreed  on),  to  pay 
lOOL  to  the  Society  for  the  above  purpose.   The  best  practical  marine  surveyor  I  ever 
met  in  our  service,  and  who  instilled  a  love  of  the  science  into  all  of  his  young  sub- 
ordinate officers,  was  the  late  Commander  Bird  Allen,  R.y.,  who  was  first  lieutenant 
-^nih  Commander  Richard  Owen,  in  H.M.S.  Thunder,  in  the  West  Indies,  1833-6, 
and  died  as  commander  of  H.M.S.  Soudan,  in  the  Niger  expedition,  1840.     I  should 
like  the  medals  to  be  called  the  "  Bird  Allen  Medals  for  Nautical  Surveys."    I  have 
lately  returned  from  being  commander-in-chief  in  China  and  Japan  for  three  years. 
Had  a  knowledge  of  practical  marine  surveying  been  as  common  as  it  was  rare  among 
the  commanders,  lieutenants,  and  sub-lieutenants,  considerable  additions  might  have 
heen  made  to  our  geographical  knowledge  on  that  station,  much  of  which  requires 
le-surveying ;  much  of  which  is  unexplored,  or  as  regards  large  extents  of  coast-line, 
18  in  that  dangerous  half-explored,  non-surveyed  state  so  fatal  to  numerous  ships. 

Alfred  Pnnxipps  Ryder,  f.r.g.s..  Admiral. 


oa  the  medal  he  has  already  received  would  be  engraved  the  years  in  which  he  wins 
tliifl  extra  distinction.  The  bronze  medal  would  most  frequently  be  won  by  the  junior 
S^eographers. 
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section  with  great  circle  sailing,  for  which  he  coDstructed  a  set  of  tables,  and 
another  and  most  valuable  set  of  tables  for  the  reduction  of  ex-meridian  altitudes. 
These  were  presented  to  and  published  by  the  Admiralty.    In  1850  Mr.  Towson 
^M  appointed  Board  of  Trade  examiner,  at  Liverpool,  of  oflScers  of  the  mercantile 
marine ;  and  he  retained  that  post  until  1873.    He  was  one  of  the  first  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  deviation  of  compasses  in  iron  ships,  and  in  1863,  at  the  request  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  he  drew  up  a  Manual  on  the  subject  of  compass  deviation,  which 
'^u  published  under  the  title  of  *  Practical  Information  on  the  Deviation  of  the 
Compass,  for  the  use  of  Masters  and  Mates  of  Iron  Ships.' 

General  E.  T.  Dalton,  C.8.I.— The  death  is  announced  of  Major-General 
Edward  Tuite  Dalton,  C.S.T.,  who  entered  the  army  in  1835,  and  took  part  in  expe- 
ditioM  against  the  frontier  tribes  of  Assam  in  1839-40  and  in  1842.  When  two 
French  missionaries,  MM.  Kirk  and  Bourry,  had  been  murdered  on  the  Tibetan 
frontier  by  a  Mishuri  chief.  General  Dalton  received  much  praise  for  his  skill  in 
organising  the  expedition  which  captured  the  murderer.  Our  associate  died  at 
Camies,  on  December  30th,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 


COERESPONDENCE. 
The  Keeling  Islands. 

Beblin,  December  18S0. 
'ith  reference  to  the  remarks  on  the  Keeling  Islands  contained  in  the  *  Proceed- 
inc*^  of  ^h®  Royal  Geographical  Society,'  vol.  i.  p.  777,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  49,  I  beg  per- 
miflision  to  communicate  to  you  the  following  details,  partly  derived  from  Dutch 

It  is  well  known  that  this  island  group  was  discovered  by  William  Keeling,  at 

the  time  in  the  service  of  the  English  East  Indian  Company,  in  the  year  1609,  on 

hie  retom  journey  from  the  Moluccas.     In  tlie  year  1823  an  English  adventurer, 

named  A.  Hare,  settled  on  the  southernmost  island  of  the  Keeling  group.     He  was 

accompamed  by  a  number  of  Malay  and  Indian  slaves  who,  according  to  his  account, 

had  been  presented  to  him  by  certain  chiefs  on  the  occasion  of  his  voyage  to  the 

Gipe  of  Good  Hope  and  the  Indian  Archipelago.    A  Dutch  naval  officer  who  visited 

the  settlement  in  the  year  1829,  ascribed  this  voluntary  exile  of  Hare  upon  these 

hitherto  uninhabited  islands  to  a  peculiar  whim  of  his,  which  prompted  him  to  avoid 

ail  contact  with  civilised  society  in  order  that  he  might  exercise  unlimited  sway  over 

bis  slaves.    Three  years  later  he  was  joined  by  a  Scotchman  named  J.  Ross,  bom  in 

the  Shetlands,  and  belonging  to  a  respectable  Scotch   family.     The  latter  had 

Bavigated  the  seas  of  Greenland  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  at  the  time  when  the 

English  were  still  in  possession  of  Java,  he  commanded  a  brig.     Later  on  we 

find  bira  employed  as  manager  of  a  settlement  in  Borneo,  where  also  Mr,  Hare 

occupied  a  post.    Ross  set  the  Javanese  placed  under  him,  and  of  whom  the  greater 

nmuber  were  criminals,  to  build  a  three-masted  vessel,  which  was   named  the 

BomiOy  and  which  he  navigated  for  several  years  under  the  English  flag,  journeying 

to  aod  from  Sumatra.    On  these  occasions  he  touched  at  the  Cocos  Islands,  and 

attracted  by  the  excellent  harbour  which  they  ofiered,  he  proposed  to  his  principals 

'D  London  to  make  the  Keeling  Islands  the  depot  in  their  future  pepper-trade,  after 

boyicg  up  all  the  pepper  in  the  market  with  the  view  of  counteracting  the  growing 

competition  of  the  Americans  in  this  branch  of  their  trade  with  Sumatra.    The 

^cnlation,  however,  miscarried,  the  London  firm  failed,  and  Ross  with  his  pepper- 

2>ag8  was  left  alone  upon  the  Keeling  Islands.    Soon  after,  serious  disputes  arose 
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belwoen  B^«a  ?viv^  ^^are.  the  latter  of  whom  had  established  a  perfect  pachalik  on 
these  islands.  The  quarrel  ended  by  Ross  settling  down  on  Direction  Island,  while 
Hare  took  possession,  of  Rijst  Island,  called  by  the  Malays  Poelve  Tocan,  or  Loid's 
Island.  Hare  resumed  his  life  of  seclusion,  and  Ross  with  his  family  transformed 
the  islands  inhabited  by  him  into  a  fertile  garden,  and  by  trading  in  coco-nnts, 
which  there  grew  in  abundance,  laid  the  foundation  of  his  future  pro«perity. 
According  to  existing  treaties  the  Keeling  Islands  are  included  in  the  Netherlandish 
possessions  in  the  East  Indies,  hence  we  find  on  the  ofiBcial  chart  of  FeldenHinderann 
the  following  words :  "  Deze  eilanden,  van  oude  Nederlandsch  eigendom,  zijn  in  1829 
mit  dien  hoofde  wcdcr  in  beziet  genomen  en  maken  das  een  gedeelte  mit  der  Neder- 
landsche  bezittingen  in  Oost-Indie."  *  Ross,  whose  commercial  transactions  chiefly 
brought  him  in  contact  with  the  Dutch,  made  frequent  application  to  the  Dutch 
Government  for  permission  to  use  the  Dutch  flag,  but  after  twenty  years*  vain 
endeavours  he  failed  in  obtaining  the  requisite  sanction.  When  therefore.  In  the 
year  1856,  an  English  corvette  arrived  at  the  islands,  young  Ross — ^his  father  had 
died  in  the  meantime — could  not  salute  the  English  flag  by  hoisting  the  Dutch 
colours.  The  English  captain,  informed  of  this  circumstance,  landed,  and  placed 
the  island  group  under  the  protection  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty. 

W.   KONER, 

Kditor  of  the  Zeitschrift  der  QeselUchaft  fur  Erdkunde. 


REPOliT  OF  THE  EVENING  MEETINGS,  SESSION  1880-81. 

Fourth  Meeting,  17th  January,  1881. — The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Aberdare, 

President,  in  the  Chair. 

ELEcrro^Jfl. — John  Adams,  Esq. ;  Charles  E,  Atkinson,  Esq. ;  J,  Frederick 
Baness,  Esq. ;  David  Wdlesley  Bell,  Esq, ;  Edmund  Knowles  Binns,  Esq, ;  Henry 
Courtier,  Esq, ;  Rev.  Henry  Jephson ;  The  Maharaja  of  Johore ;  Major  i?.  Kennedy^ 
l.A. ;  Alfred  John  Loftus,  Esq. ;  Arthur  G,  Beid,  Esq.,  m.d.  ;  Carl  Bosa,  Esq, ; 
James  Fodte  Wagstaff,  Esq. ;  Balph  Champneys  Williams,  Esq. ;  Major  i?.  O. 
Woodthorpe,  B.E. ;  John  Bandon  Worcester,  Esq. 

In  opening  the  meetinsc,  the  President  announced  that,  since  they  last  met,  it 
had  been  his  duty  to  address  a  letter  to  Major-General  Irving,  r.a.,  expressing  on 
behalf  of  the  Society  his  deep  sympathy  with  him  and  the  other  surviving  relatives 
of  Lieut.  Irving,  r.n.,  of  Sir  John  Franklin's  Expedition,  and  his  admiration  of 
the  courage  and  devotion  of  the  deceased  officer,  on  the  occasion  of  the  re-interment 
at  Edinburgh  of  his  remains,  which,  as  they  were  aware,  had  been  discovered  by 
Lieut.  Schwatka  in  the  recent  American  expedition  to  King  William  Land,  brought 
to  New  York,  and  afterwards  sent  to  his  relations  in  Scotland.  He  (the  President) 
had  requested  at  the  same  time  Captain  Lindesay  Brine,  r.n.,  to  represent  the  Royal 
Greographical  Society  at  the  funeral,  which  he  readily  consented  to  do. 

The  Presidbut  then  introduced  the  subject  of  the  evening,  which  was — 

"The  Voyage  of   the  Eira,  and  Mr.   Leigh  Smith's  Arctic  Discoveries  in 

1880."    By  C.  R.  Markham,  c.b..  Secretary  R.  G.  S. 

The  paper,  with  map  and  illustrations,  and  the  discussion  which  followed,  will  bo 

published  in  the  March  number  of  the  *  Proceedings.' 

♦  "These  islands,  for  many  years  the  property  of  the  Netherlands,  have  on  this  account 
been  again  taken  possession  of  in  1829,  and  form  part  of  the  Dutch  possessions  in  the 
East  Indies." 
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Geographical  Society  of  Paris. — January  7th,  1881 :  M.  A.  Geandidier  in 

tbe  Chair. — ^A  letter  was  read  from  Dr.  Oscar  Lenz,  announcing  his  arrival  at  St. 

Lcmis  on  November  22nd,  1880,  and  giving  his  itinerary  from  Tangier  to  Timbuktu 

and  thence  to  Medina,  on  the]  Senegal. — A  communication  from  the  Minister  of 

Public  Instruction  was  read,  giving^ex tracts  from  a  letter  from  Dr.  Grevaux  who  is 

now  in  Equatorial  America.    After  explaining  how  he  was  led  to  change  his  original 

plan,  and  to  direct  his  course  towards  the  Upper  Magdalena,  Dr.  Grevaux  states  that 

be  has  been  able  to  construct  a  map  of  this  important  river  from  Honda  to  Keira, 

and  that  his  companion,  M.  Lejanne,  has  taken  thermometrical  and  hypsomctrlcal 

o\»erTatioQS,  besides  measuring  the  breadth  of  the  river  at  the  principal  points. 

Dr.  Crevaur  further  announces  that  he  is  preparing  to  cross  the  Eastern  Gordillera 

in  search  of  the  Guyabero  affluent  of  the  Orinoco,  with  which  even  the  natives  are 

unacquainted.    The  Guyabero,  he  says,  may  be  considered  a  large  affluent,  judging 

by  the  volume  of  its  waters  near  the  Andes,  and  it  may  possibly  be  turned  to  account 

for  the  carriage  of  cinchona,  which  is  at  present  brought  by  land  to  the  Magdalena. 

Dr.  Ci^vaux  does  not  think  that  in  this  region  any  stream  will  be  found  of  more 

importance  than  the  Guyabero,  which  may,  perhaps,  prove  to  bo  navigable  for 

steamers,  whereas  the  head  affluents  of  the  Rio  Negro  are  often  inaccessible  for  large 

\fOiXs-    1^  conclusion,  Dr.  Grevaux  expresses  his  gratification  that  his  route  will 

take  bim  amongst  new  tribes  of  Indians,  instead  of  through  previously  explored 

regions  aloog  the  Amazons. — ^M.  d'Abbadie  furnished  some  particulars  respecting 

^.  Locereau  who  had  met  a  friend  of  his  at  Aden.    That  gentleman  perceived  that 

the  traTeller  was  not  suited  for  his  enterprise,  and  advised  him  to  give  it  up ;  he, 

howeTer,  persisted,  and  has  been  murdered  on  the  way  to  Shoa.  ^'Adverting  to  the 

^t  that  M.  Lucereau  travelled  armed  to  the  teeth,  M.  d^Abbadio  took  occasion  tO' 

i]jg^  as  be  has  previously  done,  that  it  ought  to  be  a  fundamental  rule  with  Euro- 

pein  travellers  in  that  part  of  Africa  to  carry  no  arms  of  any  description,  and  to  his 

obserrance  of  this  practice  he  attributed  his  having  been  able  to  travel  in  the  same 

ngioQ  for  eleven  years  without  any  difficulty.    M.  Bardey  furnished  some  additional 

particulaTB,  by  which  it  would  seem  probable  that  the  death  of  M.  Lucereau  took 

plice  about  the  5th  of  last  October. — ^M,  Dutreuil  de  Rhins  afterwards  gave  some 

interesting  information  respecting  the  course  of  the  Song-m&,  an  almost  unknown 

mer  of  Thanh-hoa,  in  Southern  Tongking,  which  has  recently  been  ascended  for 

flome  distance  by  two  missionaries,  one  of  whom  died  from  the  bush^fever  so  much 

dreaded  by  European  travellers  in  Indo-Ghina.    M.  Dutreuil  de  Rhins  gave  a  sketch 

of  the  history  of  this  region,  which  has  often  served  as  the  battle-field  of  the  nations 

of  bQO-China,  and  he  spoke  of  the  peoples  inhabiting  it,  which,  according  to  him, 

belong  to  two  races  only.    He  pointed  out  the  importance  of  a  complete  exploration 

of  the  river,  which  may,  perhaps,  be  identified  with  the  Li-sien-kiang,  considered  by 

other  geographers  to  be  the  head  of  the  Kim-lou-ha  or  Black  River,  one  of  tho 

aflBnents  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Red  River  or  river  of  Tongking.    Dr.  Harmand 

then  made  some  observations  on  the  subject  of  tho  inhabitants  of  this  region  of  Indo- 

China,whom,  in  opposition  to  M.  Dutreuil  de  Rhins'  view,  he  considered  to  belong  to 

aeveral  races,  the  distinctions  between  them  being  clearly  marked  in  their  figures, 

hair,  the  conformation  of  their  skulls,  and  the  colour  of  their  skins.    With  regard 

to  the  criterion  of  language,  to  which  M.  de  Rhins  had  alluded.  Dr.  Harmand 

pointed  out  that  but  little  stress  could  be  laid  on  it  in  these  regions,  where,  as  is 

the  case  with  all  races  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  writing,  the  languages  are  very 

quickly  changed  or  replaced^by  those  of  their  conquerors.    Dr.  Harmand  remarked. 
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bwilea.fti&lte^^^^an  Ciitholic  niiaaionHriea  oonld  not  be  worse  prepnred  than  tlwy 
Me  tor  ttuB  desctip^"**!  of  study,  which  reijuirea  special  knovi  loilge  and  practice,  and 
that  very  little  VQ\oe  cauiw  flllacheJ  to  tlieir  observatioDfl  boaritig  onantiiropologiail 
questions,  whicb  ought,  however,  in  these  days  lo  be  looked  upon  as  possessing  very 
great  geographical  import auce. 

Geograpbical  Society  of  Lyons.— November  18th,  1880. — In  opening  the 
moetiiiL.',  ihe  Chairmaa  lUBile  some  feeltas  retnarlis  on  the  loss  which  the  Society  had 
snstaitied  by  the  death  of  M.  Mulsant,  the  learued  enlotnologist.  Aftern  statement  by 
the  General  Secretary  of  the  chief  gcographieal  events  since  the  last  meeting,  aa 
accotrat  was  given  of  the  desiccation  of  Luke  Fuoino  (ot  Celano — Lama  Fueintu),  in 
the  Abruzzi,  a  work  which  had  been  cxecuttsi  for  I'rinco  Turlonia,  of  Home,  by  lie 
French  engineers,  MM.  do  Montricher,  Bermond,  and  Brioe. 

General   Mteting,   December   2Slh,    1880.  —  TLe    President   read    hi* 

Report,  iu  which,  after  an  allusion  to  the  number  of  the  members  of  the  Society, 
ha  mentioned  that  the  course  of  lectures  on  commercial  geography  had  rcaliard 
llie  object  for  which  it  wns  inatiliited,  and  that  another  on  physical  and  com- 
raorcial  geography  would  be  begun  ca  January  Olb.  The  course  of  lectures 
on  historical  and  military  geography  ha<l  met  with  the  approval  and  eDcounge>- 
raent  of  the  authorities.  He  stated  that  the  monthly  meetings  had  increased 
in  interest;  Dr.  Rodet  had  dealt  with  the  subject  of  medical  geogiaphy;  Pferc- 
Charmetant  and  the  Roc.  Mr.  Coillard  had  respectively  treated  of  the  progre«» 
of  missions  in  the  lake  region  and  thesouth  of  Africa;  and  M.  Morin  had  read  a  paper 
on  anticipated  progress  in  Cochin-Chiua  and  Tongking.  After  a  passing  reference 
lo  the  possibility  of  Korea  being  opened  to  foreigners,  the  President  alluded  more 
particularly  to  the  National  Congress  of  French  <!le<^raphical  Societies  to  bo  held  at 
Lyons  in.  August  next,  on  which  occasion  it  was  proposed  to  orgnniso  a  geo- 
graphical eipedition,  and  he  expreased  a  hojte  that  everything  would  be  done 
locally  to  make  the  Congress  a  success,  the  more  so  because  it  was  at  Lyons  that 
the  first  provincial  Creograpbical  Society  was  formed.  The  General  Secretary, 
Lient.-Colonel  Debize,  afterwards  read  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Geo- 
graphical Congresses  held  during  the  year  1880  at  Kancy  and  Rhelms.  In  con- 
cluding bis  Report,  which  will  be  published  in  the  forthcoming  numberof  Ihe  Society's 
Bulletin,  Lieot.-Oolonei  Debize,  afier  giving  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  Geographioal 
Congresses  and  insisting  uiwn  their  usefulness,  expressed  a  wish  that  the  meetings  of 
the  Congress  of  Ihe  French  Geographical  Societies  should  only  take  place  evi-ry  fifth 
year,  and  in  that  in  which  the  International  Congress  is  held. 

Geographical  Society  of  Berlin.— December  4ih,  1680:  Dr.  Nachtigai, 
President  in  l]ie  Chair. — At  the  conclusion  of  the  preliminary  business,  the 
President  communicated  to  the  Meeting  a  short  letter  jual  received  from  the  African 
traveller.  Dr.  Ilililebrandt,  in  Madagascar,  which  contains  iho  first  news  forwarded  by 
him  after  an  interval  of  six  months,  and  is  the  more  gratifying  as  reyorls  of  his 
serioua  illness,  and  later  on  of  his  dealh,  had  come  lo  hand.  Dr.  Hildehrandt  write* 
that  on  his  journey  from  the  west  const  1^  the  central  plateau,  and  when  only  a  few 
miles*  distance  from  Antananarivo,  he  auildoiily  fell  ill  of  a  gastric  disorder  nccoiD- 
panied  by  bleeding.  lit  lay  in  a  hut  in  a  prostrate  condition,  when  happily  succour 
arrived  from  the  capital  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Cousins,  who  bad  him  removed  lo 
Antananarivo,  w  here  he  was  hospitably  received  in  the  house  of  Dr.  Bordegrewinck 
the  head  of  the  Norwegian  Mission.  'I'owards  the  end  of  July  ho  had  so  fiir 
recovered  as  to  be  able  to  proceed  to  the  hot  sanitary  springs  of  Sirabe  in  Beti(lle» 
(Central  Madngascar),  whence  his  leiter  of  the  Snd  September,  18S0,  is  dated. 
i'he  traveller  now  felt  himself  strong  enough  to  underlako  the  working  up  ol  his 
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reportii,  which  we  may  hope  to  receive  shortly.    He  despatched  at  the  same  time  the 
skeleton  and  the  skull  of  an  extinct  species  of  hippopotamus,  which  he  had  dug  out 
of  a  swamp. — The  French  Government  have  telegraphed  the  news  of  the  safe  arrival 
of  Dr.  Oscar  Lenz  at  Medina,  the  last  French  outpost  in  Senegamhia.    Dr.  Lenz, 
therefore,  is  the  first  European  who  has  accomplished  the  journey  from  Timhuktu 
to  the  Senegal. — Mr.  Flegel,  who  is  visiting  the  Binud  for  the  second  time,  has  pro- 
ceeded to  Rahha  on  the  Niger,  in  order  to  obtain  from  the  king  of  Nupe  the 
neoenary  permission  to  explore  that  portion  of  the  Niger  between  Jauri  and  Sai, 
whkh  is  still  totally  unknown.    He  has  sent  home  his  meteorological  journals. — 
Dr.  Pogge  and  Lieutenant  Wissmann,  who,  by  commission  of  the  German  African 
Society,  are  again  on  their  way  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Muata-Yanvo,  sailed  from 
lisbon  for  Angola  on  the  5th  December  last. — Dr.  Richard  Kiepert  next  addressed 
ike  Meeting  on  the  travels  of  Mr.  Charles  Doughty  in  North-western  Arabia^  and 
Dr.  HolTib  gave  a  description  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Marutze-Mabunda. 

laperial  Oeographieal  Society  of  St  Petersburg.— December  I6th,  1880: 

H.  8EMIX0F,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. — ^The  Chairman  announced  that  Colonel 

Piejerilaky  was  shortly  expected  to  return  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  that  he  would  be 

leodred  by  the  Committee  of  the  Society  at  the  railway  station,  and  an  extraordinary 

meeting  of  the  members  would  be  held  in  his  honour.     Colonel  Prejevalsky  had 

farther  been  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Society,  in  recognition  of  his  great 

cerrioes  to  geography.   The  return  to  St.  Petersburg  was  also  reported  of  MM.  Pevtsof 

Aod  Potanine,  who  had  been  engaged  in  explorations  in  Central  Asia.    It  was  stated 

that  the  Society  was  preparing  to  take  part  in  two  scientific  enterprises,  viz.  the  organi- 

satioo  of  international  Polar  stations,  and  the  exploration  of  the  island  of  Sakhalin 

(Sighalien).    The  latter  will  be  conducted  under  the  leadership  of  M.  Poliakof, 

whUe  the  former  project  is  now  on  the  point  of  being  carried  out.   Lieutenant  Jurgens 

his  been  appointed  chief  of  the  Russian  Polar  station  on  the  river  Lena,  and  a  portion 

of  the  necessary  instruments  have  been  already  purchased,  and  the  remainder  ordered 

in  Englaad. — Uentenant  Jurgens  is  preparing  himself  for  his  future  work  by  a  year's 

study  at  the  Pnlkova  Observatory.    A  second  station  in  connection  with  that  on  the 

Lena,  wluch  was  to  have  been  established  on  one  of  the  islands  of  New  Siberia,  will 

be  oiguiised  at  the  month  of  the  Kolyma.    M.  Mushketof  afterwards  spoke  on  the 

subject  of  his  journey  in  Central  Asia  and  his  ascent  of  the  Zarafshan  glacier.*    The 

fi^owingare  the  chief  results  of  M.  Mushketof  s  investigations: — (i)  The  Zarafshan 

glacier,  which  is  20  miles  in  length,  can  be  crossed,  though  not  without  encountering 

some  diflScultiea ;  (ii)  it  belongs  to  the  category  of  intermittent  glaciers,  such  as 

are  met  with  in  the  Alps ;  (iii)  there  appears  to  be  no  ground  for  M.  Fedchenko's 

soppoaition  that  the  Zarafshan  glacier  is  connected  with  that  of  Shchuransky; 

(ir)  the  extent  and  solidity  of  the  glacier  are  accounted  for  by  the  size  of  its  basin 

^  the  number  of  its  feeders ;  and  (v)  topographical  conditions  have  a  considerable 

^^  on  its  development.  The  expedition  has  further  ascertained  that  the  mountains 

of  IWkistan  and  of  Hissar  are  orographically  independent,  and  that  the  former  are 

*  ooiitinaation  of  the  Alai  range. 

O^Ographical  Sooiety  of  Liflbon. — ^December  22nd,  1880. — ^It  was  resolved 

^^pt&hliah  as  a  pamphlet  the  information  furnished  at  this  and  the  previous  meeting 

^  ^ftajor  Machado  on  the  condition  of  the  colony  of  Mozambique. — The  following 

''•■^  elected  ofiioers  of  the  Society :— President,  Dr.  J.  V.  Barbok  de  Bocage ;  Vice- 

'^'^^dent,  Senhor  A.  A.   d'Aguilar;   first   Secretary,  Senhor  Luciano  Cordeiro; 

*ooxid  Secretary,  Senhor  R.  A.  Pequito;  Treasurer,  Senhor  J.  H.  Ulrich,  junior; 


•  See  vol.  ii.  p.  765. 
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Assessors,  Conde  de  ^icallio  and  Scnhor  G.  A.  Pery ;  Assistant  Secretaries,  Senlior 
Luiz  E.  M.  Eerreira  and  Senhor  Nuno  de  Freitas  Queriol. 

Geographical  Society  of  Cairo. — December  17th,  1880:  General  Stone- 
Pacha,  President,  in  the  Chair. — Prince  Giovanni  Borghese  and  M.Vossion,  recently 
appointed  French  Yice-Consul  at  Khartum,  were  unanimously  elected  honorary 
members  of  the  Society. — General  Stone  read  a  paper  on  the  hydrography  of  the 
equatorial  lakes  and  the  White  Nile,  considered  in  their  relation  to  the  irrigation  of 
Egypt,  in  which  ho  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  making  careful  and  continnoas 
observations  on  the  movement  of  the  waters  of  the  river,  because  on  them  depended 
the  fertility  and  prosperity  of  the  country.  lie  also  urged  that  equally  careful  and 
continuous  observations  ought  to  be  made  simultaneously  and  with  the  same  object 
on  the  great  equatorial  lake-reservoirs. —  The  General  Secretary  afterwards  gave 
a  summary  of  recent  geographical  news  from  diiferent  parts  of  Africa. 
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(By  E.  C.  Rtb,  Librarian  b.g.b.) 

EUROPE. 

Spanien. — In  Schilderungen  von  Theodor  Simons,  reich  illustrirt  von  Professor 
Alexander  Wagner  in  Miinchen.  Berlin  (Paetcl):  fo.,  pp.  347.  {WillianM  A 
Norgate :  price  2?.  18s.) 

This  splendidly  illustrated  work  is  now  completed. 

ASIA. 

Eoskiser,  V.— J^eise  i  China,  Japan  og  Indien.  Kj^benhavn  (W.  Prior)  :  1860, 
sm.  8vo.,  pp.  415,  maps. 

The  author's  journeys  were  made  in  1871-76.  The  maps  are  clearly 
executed ;  only  one,  the  route  from  Foochow  to  Amoy,  is  of  any  but  general 
value.  There  is  a  well-selected  list  of  books  and  papers  on  China,  Japan,  and 
India,  slightly  disfigured  by  the  apparently  inevitable  confusion  in  author's 
names  (e.  g.  "  Farguson's  "  History  of  Indian  Architecture). 

Koechlin-Schwartz,  A. — Un  Touriste  au  Caucase.  Volga,  Caspienne,  Caucase. 
Paris  (Hetzel) :  12mo.  [n.d.],  pp.  351,  map.    {DyJau  :  price  2s.  6d.) 

The  author's  route  was  from  Moscow  down  the  Volga  to  Astracan,  thence  by 
the  western  side  of  the  Caspian  (by  water)  to  Baku,  from  which  point  he  visited 
Elizabethpol,  Tiflis,  and  Poti,  then  striking  northwards  through  Central 
Caucasus  to  Mozdok  and  reaching  Charkow  vid  Taganrog.    No  date  is  given. 

Marvin,  C. — ^The  Eye-Witnesses*  Account  of  the  disastrous  Russian  Campaign 
against  the  Akhal  Tekke  Turcomans,  describing  the  march  across  the  Bumins: 
Desert,  the  storming  of  Dengeel  Tdpe,  and  the  disastrous  retreat  to  the  Caspian. 
London  (W.  H.  Allen) :  1880,  8vo.,  pp.  377,  maps,  plans,  portraits.    Price  ISs. 

The  author  has  compiled  this  account,  which  necessarily  contains  much 
topographical  matter  concerning  the  course  of  the  Sumbar  and  the  northern  side 
of  the  Kopet  Dagh,  otherwise  inaccessible,  from  the  files  of  the  Oolos, 
TurJcestanski  I'edomosti,  and  various  othor  Russian  journals,  the  accounts  in 
which  were  written  on  the  spot.  The  sketch-maps  are  drawn  from  the  Russian 
official  maps  of  Central  Asia  published  in  1877  and  1878,  in  the  latter  of  which 
the  Persian  frontier  is  moved  from  the  Kopct  Dagh  to  the  southern  bank  of  the 
Attrek. 
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Temple,  Sir  Sichard,  Bart— India  in  1880.     London  (Murray) :  1880,  8vo., 
pp.  S24:,  maps.    Price  165. 

Although  not  specially  devoted  to  geography,  the  subject  is  incidentally 
included  in  the  discussion  of  the  various  physical  points  of  interest  and  beauty, 
the  works  of  irrigation,  road,  river,  and  rail  communication,  cultivation,  &c. 
The  maps  show  mountain  ranges  and  railway  systems. 

Toser,  H.  P. — Turkish  Armenia  and  Eastern  Asia  Minor.    London  (Longmans) : 
1881,  8vo.,  pp.  470,  map,  pis.    Price  16s. 

The  author's  journey  was  performed  in  1879,  in  company  with  Mr.  Crowder. 
His  route,  shown  on  the  map  (scale,  75  miles  to  the  inch),  was  from  Samsouti 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  Black  Sea  southwards  to  Kaiserieh  by  Amasia  and 
Yeuzgatt,  with  excursion  round  Mount  Argaeus  to  Urgub.  Argseus  was 
ascended,  without  difficulty,  to  within  50  feet  of  the  actual  summit ;  and  Wiis 
found  by  aneroid  to  be  13,150  feet  above  sea-level.  The  rocks  at  the  greatest 
elevation  reached  were  perforated  in  some  places  with  ancient  human  habi- 
tations. From  Kaiserieh,  the  travellers  proceeded  north-east  along  the  Halys 
to  Sivas,  and  through  the  Anti-Taurus  ranges  to  Kharput  and  Lake 
Gheuljik,  arriving  at  Tadvan,  the  south-western  extremity  of  Lake  Van, 
after  visiting  Bitlis,  vi&  Palu  and  the  region  north  of  the  Murad,  which  was 
crossed  between  S.  Garabed  and  Mush.  The  western  and  part  of  the  northern 
shores  of  Lake  Van  were  followed  by  Akhlat  and  Adelgivas,  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Sipan,  whence  the  lake  was  crossed  to  Van.  From  that  point,  Pergri 
at  the  north-eastern  extremity  was  reached,  and  after  striking  north  to  Diyadin, 
the  author  turned  west  acrois  the  Alashgerd  plain,  arriving  hnally  at  Trebizond 
by  Delibaba,  Erzeroum,  the  Kop  Dagh,  and  Baiburt. 

The  primitive  antiquities  and  rock-dwellings,  and  the  identification  of 
classical  localities,  with  other  historical  matter,  naturally  form  the  chief  features 
of  the  work ;  but  the  author  gives  many  particulars  as  to  the  present  condition 
of  the  country  and  its  people,  with  the  prominent  geographical  features.  The 
pinnacles  of  Mount  Argseus,  the  Euphrates  at  Keban  Maden,  and  Mount  Sipan 
and  Lake  Van  are  among  the  illustrations. 

AFRICA. 

MitchillSOn,  A.  W. — ^The  Expiring  Continent:  a  Narrative  of  travel  in  Seue- 
gamlna,  with  observations  on  native  character,  the  present  condition  and  future 
prospects  of  Africa,  and  Colonisation.  London  (W.  H.  Allen):  ISSl,  8vo.,  pp. 
469,  map,  illustrations.    Price  185. 

The  author's  journey  (no  dates  are  given)  was  up  the  Senegal  to  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Fal6md  in  the  Gallam  country ;  thence  he  ascended  the  eastern  or 
msin  stream  to  Govina,  and  struck  south  by  land  to  Gourba  in  the  Bambouk 
country,  continuing  his  explorations  to  the  south-east  to  Koria  on  the  Bating 
tributary.  Returning  to  Gourba,  he  went  westwards  to  Farabana,  and  then 
descended  the  Faldmd  to  the  junction,  following  the  Senegal  again  to  its  mouth. 
Subsequently  he  visited  Bathurst,  and  describes  the  Gambia  as  far  as  Baraconda. 
The  map  shows  the  courses  of  the  two  rivers  to  the  limits  mentioned. 

AMERICA. 

^Otta,  B.  P.  de. — Cabo  de  Baxos,  or  the  place  of  Cape  Cod  in  the  old  Cartology, 
^vith  notes  on  the  neighbouring  coasts.  New  York  (Whittaker) :  1881,  8vo.> 
Pp.  13,  map. 

Revised  and  separately  published,  from  the  New-England  Historical  and 
Genealogical  Register,  January,  1881.  An  elaborate  tracing  of  the  different 
names  and  positions  assigned  to  Capo  Cod  from  the  earliest  known  maps  to 
the  present  time,  with  comparative  illustrative  extracts  from  Verrazano  and 
Mercator. 
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[Yidal  Gformaz,  F.] — Noticias  sobre  las  Provincias  Litorales  correspondientcR  a  Icm 
Departmentos  de  Arequipa,  lea,  Huancavelica  i  Lima,  por  la  Oficina  Hidro- 
grafica.    Santiago  (Imprenta  Nacioual) :  1880,  8vo.,  pp.  40,  map. 

The  northward  extension  of  the  official  Chilian  publications  upon  Peruvian 
territory  apparently  continues  with  the  war  operations.  The  present  instalment 
comprises  the  littoral  region  from  Islay  to  Puerto  Chilca,  well  shown  on  a  map, 
scale  17  miles  to  the  inch. 

ARCTIC. 

Hellwald,  P.  von. — ^Im  cwigen  Eis.    Geschichte  dcr  Nordpol-Fahrten  von  den 

altesten  Zeiten  bis  auf  die  Geji^enwart.    Stuttgart  (Cotta) :  1881,  pp.  953,  map, 

illustrations.    (Dulau :  price  1?.) 

A  popular  history  of  North  Pole  Voyages.  The  chief  map  is  circumpolar, 
from  Stieler's  Hand  Atlas. 

Markliam,  A.  H. — A  Polar  T^cconnaissance,  being  the  voyage  of  the  Isbfdm  to 
Novaya  Zemlya  in  1879.  London  (C.  Kegan  Paul) :  1881,  8vo.,  pp.  361,  maps, 
pis.    Price  16«. 

Contains  the  details  of  the  cruise  with  Sir  H.  Gore  Booth,  of  which  the  chief 
features  have  been  reported  in  our  *  Proceedings '  (1880,  p.  7  et  seq,),  from  which 
also  the  maps  are  taken.  The  illustrations  of  scenery,  from  photographs,  are 
eflFective.  The  plants  and  zoological  objects  collected  are  worked  out  in  the 
appendices  by  various  scientific  authorities. 


NEW  MAPS. 

I 

(By  J.  Coles,  Map  Curator  r.g.s.) 

EUROPE. 

Dufonr,  Oeneral  G.  H. — Karte  der  Schweiz  in  IV.  Bliittem  nach  dem  topo- 
graphischcn  Atlasse  des  Eidgenossischen  Gencralstabes,  rcduziert  unter  der 
Direction  des  Herrn  Generals  G.  H.  Dufour.  Scale  1 :  250,000  or  3*4  geographical 
miles  to  an  inch.     1880.    (Dulau,) 

Elie  de  Beanmont,  Jacqnot,  &C. — Carte  gdologiqpe  d^tailMe  de  la  France. 
Scale  1 :  80,000  or  1  geographical  mile  to  an  inch.  Sheets :— 50.  Chalons,  price 
bs.Zd,  Arcisi  price's*.  9d.  113.  Gray,  price  5«.  Sd,  137.  Chalon-sur-Sa5ne, 
price  6«.  Sd,    (Dulau,) 

This  geolojrical  map  is  founded  upon  the  map  of  France  published  by  the 
"  D^p6t  de  la  Guerre,"  on  the  scale  of  1 :  80,000.  A  considerable  number  of 
sheets  have  been  already  issued,  each  accompanied  by  an  explanatory  notice, 
besides  which  it  comprises  many  supplementary  maps  showing  different  sections 
of  strata,  and  illustrated  examples  of  palajontoiogical  product,  together  with 
four  volumes  of  explanatory  matter.  It  promises  to  form  a  most  complete 
work. 

Johnston,  W.  &  A.  K. — ^Map  of  Middlesex,  constructed  from  the  Ordnance 
Survey.  On  rollers.  Scale  1:32,000  or  2*2  inches  to  a  geographical  mile 
W.  &  A.  K.  Johnston,  Edinburgh  and  London.    1881. 

Ministre  de  Tlntfrienr.— Carte  de  Franco  dress^e  par  le  Service  Vicinal.  Scale 
1:100,000  or  1-3  geographical  mile  to  an  inch.  Sheets :— XL— 11.  Douvres- 
la-D6livrande.  XVIL— 12.  Senlis.  XVIIL— 8.  Cambrai.  XIX.— 8.  Le 
Chateau.  XIX. — 14.  Romilly-sur-Soine.  XX. — 8.  Avesnes.  Price  of  each 
sheet,  7d.    (Dulau,) 
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Peternuum's  'Gteographitche   Xittheilungen.'— Phanologiscbe  ^rte    von 

Hittel-Europa,  Bezogen  auf  die  April-Bluthea  von  GiesseD.  Von  Prof.  Dr.  H.  Hoflf- 
mann.  Scale  1 : 3,700,000  or  50 '3  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  Petermann*s 
'  Geographische  Mittheilungen,'  Jahrgang  1881,  Tafel  2.  Justus  Perthes,  Gotha. 
(ZHcfan.) 

Philip,  O.,  St  Son. — ^New  Map  of  the  County  of  Middlesex,  with  portions  of  the 
adjoining  counties.  From  the  Ordnance  Survey.  On  rollers.  By  J.  Bartholomew. 
Sade  1:31,680  or  2 '3  inches  to  a  geographical  mile.  G.  Philip  &  Son, 
London,  1881. 

PnuiLan  Government. — Generalstabskarte  d.  Deutschen  Beiches.  Scale  1 :  100,000 
or  1-3  geographical  mile  to  an  inch.  1880.  162  sheets.  Price  Is.  6d.  each. 
(PiOau.) 

ORDNANCE  SURVEY  MAPS. 

l.inell— General  Map :— Ireland  :  Nos.  140,  141,  160,  171, 186.    Hill  shaded. 
It.  each. 

6-ineh— County  Maps : — 

Englaso  asd  Wales  :  Essex :  Nos.  47,  63,  64,  71,  28,  6d.  each. 
Scotland  :    Inverness :   Hebrides,  .  Island  of  Barra,  &c.,  Nos.    66  and  67, 
2s.  each.    Orkney  and  Shetland :  Shetland :  Nos.  1,  44,  49,  2s,  each.     Ross 
and  Cromartyshire:  No.  77,  28,  Qd,    Ross-shire:  Nos.  53,  100,  111,  118, 
123,  at  2».  6d: ;  No.  131,  2«. 
Xrelakd:  Cavan:  Nos.  14,  21,  revised,  28,  each. 

2S.ill.eh— Parish  Maps : — 

Hkglakd  akd  Wales  :  Beds :  Billington,  5  sheets  at  28.  6(2.,  Area  Book  Is. ; 
Eaton  Bray,  10  sheets  at  28,  Od,,  1  at  48.,  Area  Book  Is. ;  Houghton  Regis 
and  ditto  detached,  in  part,  7  sheets  at  28,  Qd,,  3  at  4^.,  1  at  6«.,  Area 
Book,  Is. ;  Stanbridge,  in  part,  4  sheets  at  2s.  6(2.,  Area  Book  Is. ;  Tattemhoe, 
in  nart,  6  sheets  at  2s.  6(2.,  2  at  4s.,  1  at  6s.,  Area  Book  Is. ;  Humbershoe, 
1  sheet  at  2s.  6(2.,  2  at  4s.,  Area  Book  Is. ;  Dunstable,  3  sheets  at  2s.  6c?., 

1  at  6s.,  Area  Book  Is. ;  Eggington,  in  part,  2  sheets  at  2s.  6(2.,  Area  B<x>k  Is. ; 
Heath  and  Reach,  in  part,  2  sheets  at  2s.  6(2.,  2  at  4s.,  Area  Book,  Is. 
Bucks :  Chearsley,  4  sheets  at  2s.  6(2.,  1  at  4s.,  Area  Book  Is. ;  Haddingham, 
in  part,  4  sheets  at  2s.  6(2.,  1  at  4s.,  Area  Book  5s. ;  Lower  Winchendon, 

6  sheets  at  2s.  6(2.,  1  at  4s.,  Area  Book  Is. ;  Wingrave  and  ditto  detached, 
4  sheets  at  2s.  6(2.,  3  at  4s.,  Area  Book  Is. ;  Dorton,  3  sheets  at  2s.  6(2., 

2  at  4s.,  Area  Book  Is. ;  Oakley,  in  part,  4  sheets  at  2s.  6(2.,  1  at  4s.,  Area 
Book  Is. ;  Chilton,  6  sheets  at  2s.  6(2.,  2  at  4s.,  Area  Book  Is. ;  Long  Crendon, 
in  part,  5  sheets  at  2s.  6(2.,  1  at  4s.,  Area  Book  Is. ;  Shattingdon  and  ditto 
detached,  3  sheets  at  2s.  6(2.,  2  at  4s.,  Area  Book  Is.  Cornwall:  Rear, 
11  sheets  at  2s.  6(2.,  7  at  4s.,  1  at  6s.,  1  at  7s.,  Area  Book  3s.  6(2. ;  Merther, 

7  sheets.  Area  Book  Is. ;  St.  Michael  Penkevil,  4  sheets  at  2s.  6(2.,  3  at  4s., 
Area  B(X)k  Is. ;  Perranzabuloe,  23  sheets  at  2s.  6(2.,  1  at  4  s.,  Area  Book  3s. ; 
Kenwyn  and  ditto  detached,  14  sheets  at  2s.  6(2.,  6  at  4s.,  1  at  5s.,  1  at  6s., 
1  at  7s.,  Area  Book  3s.  6(2.;  St.  Mary,  1  sheet  at  6s.,  1  at  7s.,  Area 
Book  Is. ;  St  Agnes,  7  sheets  at  2s.  6(2.,  9  at  4s.,  1  at  6s.,  Area  Book  is  not 
yet  ready ;  Comelly,  in  part,  3  sheets  at  2s.  6(2.,  1  at  4s.,  Area  Book  Is. ; 
Newly n,  in  part,  12  sheets  at  2s.  6(2.,  1  at  4s.,  Area  Book  Is. ;  Perranar- 
worthal,  2  sheets  at  2s.  6(2.,  5  at  4s.,  Area  Book  Is.  6(2. ;  Philleigh,  6  sheets  at 
2s.  6(2.,  2  at  4s.,  Area  Book  Is. ;  Ruan  Lanihome,  5  sheets  at  2s.  6(2.,  2  at  4s., 
Area  Book  Is. ;  St.  Anthony  in  Roseland,  3  sheets  at  2s.  6(2.,  2  at  4s.,  Area 
Book  Is. ;  St  Just  in  Roseland,  7  sheets  at  2s.  6(2.,  3  at  4s.,  Area  Book  Is. ; 
Gerrans,  8  sheets  at  2s.  6(2.,  2  at  4s.,  Area  Book  Is. ;  Gwennap,  11  sheets  at 
2s.  6(2.,  5  at  4s.,  Area  Book  4s. ;  Feock,  4  sheets  at  2s.  6(2.,  4  at  4s.,  Area 
Book  2s. ;  Lamorran,  5  sheets  at  2s.  6(2.,  2  at  4s.,  Area  Book  Is. ;  Yeryan, 
in  iiart,  10  sheets  at  2s.  6(2.,  2  at  4s.,  Area  Book  Is.  6(2. ;  St  Allen,  10  sheets 
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Punjab :  Preliminary  Map.   District  Kamal,  1870  to  1873.  Scale  4  miles  to  1  inch. 
— Murree  (Sanitariumy  District  Eawalpindi)  1876-78.    Scale  10  inches  to  1  mile ; 
on  6  sheets. — Gilgit  [Gilghit]  and  surrounding  country,  1879.     Scale  4  miles  to 
1  inch. — District  Sirsa.    Surveyed  in  seasons  1876-79.     Scale  1  mile  to  1  inch ; 
on  16  sheets,  and  an  Index  Map.    Bajputana :  Rajputana  Topographical  Survey, 
1878-79.    Scale  2  miles  to  1  inch.   Half  degree  sheets.    No.  XII.,  North  (con- 
taining sheets  78,  79, 82,  83,  of  the  one-inch  map).    Parts  of  Bikaneer  and  Jodh- 
pore.    Na  XIII.,  South  Part  of  Bickaneer.     Central  India  Agency :  Gwalior  and 
Central  India  Topographical  Survey,  1877,  1878,  1879.    Scale  1  mile  to  1  inch. 
Sheets  83  and  87,  containing  parts  of  Oodeypore  in    Rajputana. — Bhopal  and 
Malwa  Topographical  Survey,  3877-78.     Scale  1  mile  to  1  inch;  sheet  24,  con- 
taining parts  of  Gwalior,   Bhopal,   Indore,  Dewas,  and  Sundarsi.    44,  46,  48, 
Pirts  of  Gwalior,  Indore,  Dhar,  &c. — Dewas.    Central  India  Agency,  1878-79. 
Scale  6  inches  to  1  mile.    Includes  the  city  and  environs.    Central  Provinces : 
Central  Provinces  Topographical  Survey.      Scale  1  inch  to   1  mile.     Seasons 
1868-69-70.    Sheet  No.  8,  second  edition. — Central  Provinces  and  Yizagapatam 
Agency  Topographical  Survey.     Scale  1  inch   to  1   mile.      Seasons  1861-62 
ind  1866  to  1868.    No.  12,  New  Series.    No.  13,  New  Series.— Central  Provinces 
jiDd  Yizagapatam  Agency  Topographical  Survey.    Scale  2  miles  to  1  inch. 
ijeasons  1865, 1866,  1867,  and  1876-77.    Sheets  Nos.  35  and  37,  New  Series ; 
ou  the  same  sheet. — Hyderabad  Topographical  Survey.    Scale  1  mile  to  1  inch. 
fc>€asons  1863,  1864,  1865.    Sheets  1,  2,  3,  6,  7,  containing  only  parts  'of  the 
"Upper  Godavari  District  of  the  Central  Provinces.    Ganjam  and  Orissa  Topo- 
graphical Survey,  1862-66.    Scale  2  miles  to  1  inch.    One  sheet  is  a  reduction 
-4:>f  Nos.  30  New  Series  and  97  Old  Series.    Another  sheet  is  a  reduction  of 
IPCos.  92,  93,  94,  95,  Old  Series.    The  contents  are  in  the  Central  Provinces. 
"Mysore  and  Coorg:   Mysore  Topographical  Survey,  1876-79.    Scale  1  mile  to 
:X  inch.    Sheefc*  31,  32,  33,  35,  37,  38,  41,  42.    Parts  of  Bangalore,  Tumkur, 
Xolar,  and  Chitaldroog  Districts.    Assam :  Assam.     In  9  sheets.    1880.     Scale 
^  miles  to  1  inch.     Sheets  2,  3,  7  and  8  in  one,  9  containing  only  Title  and 
Index. — Kbasia  [Khasi]  and  Garo  Hills  Topographical  Survey.    Scale  2  miles 
to  1  inch.    Seasons  1864-67  and  1876-78.    Sheets  14, 15,  second  edition.    British 
Burma :  Plan  of  the  Town  and  Suburbs  of  Rangoon,  with  the  New  Municipal 
limits,  including  the  Cantonment.      Surveyed  under  the  superintendence  of 
Lieutenant  F.  L.  Seaton,  Her  Majesty's  late  Indian  Navy.    Surveyed  in  1874-75, 
and  corrected  up  to  May  1877,  with  the  addition  of  all  important  changes  up  to 
January  1880.    Scale  400  feet  to  1  inch ;  on  9  sheets.    Madras  Presidency : 
Oodavari  District.    Hyderabad  Topographical  Survey.     Scale  1  mile  to  1  inch, 
m  1865-60.    Sheets  14,  17.     Parts  of  Rakapali  and  Badrachellum  Taluks, 
Godavari  District.    Bombay  Presidency :  Khandesh  and  Bombay  Native  States 
topographical  Survey.     Scale  1  mile  to  1  inch.      Seasons  1877,  1878,  1879. 
'Sheets  30,  33,  35.    Parts  of  Khandesh,  Chota  Udepur,  Mathwar,  Garh  [Garhi], 
^nd  Kathi.    Deccan  Topographical  Survey.     Scale  1  mile  to  1  inch.     1,  2,  2a,  3, 
^a,  4,  4a,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  30, 11,  11a,  12,  13,  14,  15, 10,  17,  19,  20,  21,  21a,  23,  24, 
-25, 25a,  30,  35,  36,  37,  33,  39,  39a,  41,  42,  43,  44,  45,  47,  48,  52.— Guzerat. 
Trigonometrical  Branch,  Survey  of  India.     1877-78.     Scale  2  miles  to  1  inch. 
Nine  sheets,  numbered  as  follows  : — Sheet  0,  Sections  1,  2.     Sheet  7,  Sections  1, 
2, 3,  4.     Sheet  27,  Sections  1,  2,  3,  4.— Sheets  No.  25  and  No.  27  of  Guzerat. 
Trigonometrical  Branch,  Survey  of  India.     1878-79.     Scale  1  mile  to  1  inch. 
Including  parts  of  Ahmedabad,  Kaira,  and  Panch  Mahals  Districts,  with  parts  of 
the  Gaik war's  (Baroda),  Mahi  Kanta,  and  Rewa  Kanta  States.     Sheet  No.  53  of 
Kattywar.    Trigonometrical  Branch,  Survey  of  India.    Part  of  Hallar.      Scale 
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1  mi\e  to  1  iucb.    Senatn  J878-79.     Korth-Westeni  Fronlier  of  India ;  Beat  of 
War  in  Nortliein  ifglianietnti,  taken  priacipally  from  Surveys  and  ReconnaiBSftnces 
by  OfficcrH  of  tlie  Surveyor  India,  187F-79-80.    Scale  4  miles  to  1  inch, 
edition,     {Slanforil,  agent.) 

Note. — The  nftmea  ia  hrackels  [  ]  are  anthorised  BpcllingB. 

Fetermann'a  ' Geographische  Itittlieilimgen.'— N.A.SowCTzow'sErforBchifl 
der  (Jstlichen  Pamir,  Aug.-9ept.  1878.    Reduction  der  Routen-Aufnahme'  voo 
Topograph  A.  Skaasi.    Scale  1 :  1,000,000  or  13-6  geographical  miles  to  an  inch. 
Petennann's  *  Goographische  Mittheilungcn,'  Jahrgang  1880,  Tafel  19,    JoBtu* 
Perthes,  Golha,  1880.     (Dulau.} 

AFKICA. 

Gr&ndidier,  Alfred.— EstiuiBse  d'une  Carte  de  la  Province  dTmerioa  (Madag 
drcsBde  par  Alfred  Gmndidier.     Scale  1 ;  200,000  or  2  ■  7  geographical  milea  t 
inch.     Paris,  December  1880. 

Intelligence  Branct,  AnaitermaBter-Oeneral's  Department  —  Map  of 
Baantolaod  and  adjacent  Territories;  compiled  Ht  the  Intelligent  Department, 
Horae  Guards,  from  the  latest  infonofttion  obtained  from  the  Surveyor- Gener*), 
Cape  Colony,  the  Besident  Magistrates,  and  other  available  sowces.  Scale 
1:633,600  or  8'6  ge<^raphical  miles  to  an  inch.    London,  1880. 

Map  of  the  TraDfivaal ;  compiled  and  lithographed  at  the  Intelligence  Depart- 
ment, Horse  Guards,  1881.  Scale  1 :  633,600  or  8-6  geographical  milea  to  an 
inch. 

Sketch  Map  showing  Lines  of  Communication  wilh  Zululaod  and  Transvaal ; 

compiled  and  tithograpbod  at  the  Intelligeocc  Department,  Horse  GuordB,  1S81. 
Scale  1:596,000  or  21-7  geographical  miles  to  an  inch, 

Petennann's  '  GeogTapIiiBche  Uittheilnngen.' — Originalkarte  des  Aqnatorialen 
Ost-Afrita  zwischeu  Mombasa  ui^d  Nijiinsa.  Mit  Zugrucdelcgung  der  Tnna-FluM. 
Anfnahme  oach  den  eigenen  l^rkundigungcn  iiber  die  Handelstrege  dea  Innem 
construirt  und  gezeichnet  voa  Clemens  Denhardt,  Scale  1:2,000,000  or  27 
geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  Feterniann's  'Gcogmphiiiche  Mittheilungeii,lH 
Jahrgang  1881,  Tafel  1.     Justus  Perthes,  Gotha.    (Hu/qu.)  dB 

AMERICA.  ^ 

De  Kot,  Ch. — Mapa  do  la  Provincia  de  Buenos- Aires  dividido  ea  partidos  por  Ch. 
Do  Mot.  1880.  Scale  1:760,000  or  10'3  geographical  milea  to  an  inch, 
Gouwelooa,  FrSres  4  Stcur,  Editores,  Brussels.  (iJu7ou.) 
Band,  UcNally,  &  Co.— New  Railroad  and  County  Map  of  the  United  Statesand 
Canada,  compiled  from  the  latest  Government  Surveys.  Scale  1 : 2,000,000  or  27 
geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  Eaad,  McNally,  &  Co.,  Chicago,  1881.  Price 
3?.  3s.     iSlav/ord.) 

CHARTS. 
Admiralty.— Charts  published  by  the  Hydrographic  Department,  Admiralty,  f 
July  to  December,  1880. 

ITO.  iQcbM. 

588      m       =     5  7      South  America,  west  coait : — Tom  Bay  auchorairea.  I 
1(.  Crf. 
88       m       =     12'3    Spaio,  north  coast ; — San  Sebastian.     Price  la. 
1C61     Plan  added,  Port  Eyre. 

1806       m       =0-1      Africa,  west  coast:— Great  Fish  bay  to  Walfiscli  ' 
(plan,  Great  Fish  bay).    Price  2t.  HU. 
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^  ^'<*'  Inches 

-648    Plan  added,  Bay  and  port  of  Lea  Sables  d'Olonne. 
263    Plan  added,  St  Francis  harbour. 
269    Plan  added,  St.  Angnstine  harboar. 

jm       =     0'5|     Tahiti  and  Moorea  (Otaheit^  and  Eimco)  plans,  Papetooi 
1382      jm       =     2'0}        and  Cook  bays.  Harbours  and  anchorages  on  the  north 

Im       =     4-0)        coast  of  Tahiti    Price  2«.6(£. 
-^50      m       =     0'5    England,  south  coast : — Portland  to  Owers.    Price  2».6(/. 
-^    Plan  added,  approaches  to  Bud. 
B65      m       =     U*0      South  America,  west  coast :  —  Ancliorages  in  Wide  channel 

and  Indian  reach — Grau;  Elena;  Sandy,  coves.  Port 
Micaela.    Chacabuco  hay.    Price  Is. 

2398     m       =     0'25    South  Indian  Ocean;— Kerguelen  island.    Price  2*. 6c?. 

1508     m       =  various.  South-west  Pacific: — Anchorapes  in  the  New  Hebrides; 

plans,  ports  Resolution,  Stanley;  Lishum,  Dip  Point, 
Bodds,  Sangalie,  Sakau  anchorages;  Lakova,  South- 
West,  Steep  Cliff  bays ;  Maskeleyne,  Shepherd  islandfi, 
and  Bice  r^.    Price  Is.  Qd, 

Bi9     m        =     3*0      Australia,  E.  C.  Queensland  : — Mary  river.    Price  2«. 

2158 a, b,  d      =     2*0      Mediterranean;     eastern    and   western    sheets.      Price, 

each  5s. 

1875  'm  =  0*5  North  sea :— Elbe,  Wcser,  and  Jade  rivers.  Price  2s.  6c?. 
56      XQ       =3*0      India,   west  coast:   Batnagiri,  Mirya,   and  Kalbadavie 

bays.    Price  Is.  6rf. 

459       m       =  various.  West  Indies,  Jamaica :  Montego  and  Carlisle  bays,  port 

Marie,  Dry,  Green  island,  St.  Lucia  and  Manchioneal 
harbours,  Mosquito  cove,  Blewfields  anchorage.    Price 

443       in       =0*75    West  Indies,  Jamaica :  Pedro  bluff  to  South  Negril  point 

Price  2s.  ed. 

359       m       =     0'2      India,  Bay  of  Bengal : — Mutlah  river  to  Elephant  point. 

Price  2s.  6rf. 

330       m       =1*5      West  Pacific: — Solomon  islands;  Marau  sound.    Price 

U.ed. 

989      m        =0*25    Gulf  of  Siam  :  Lacon  roads  to  Lem  Tane.    Price  2s. 
1935      m        =     1*0      Falkland   Islands  :~Bay  of  ^Harbours    and  Bull  road. 

Price  Is. 
2890     m        =     0*4      North  America,  east  coast,  Nantucket  shoals  to  Block 

island  (plan  added.  Vineyard  haven).    Price  2s.  Qd, 
562     m.        =14*0      Spain,  east  coast :— Port  of  Valencia.    Price  Is. 
165      ci         =6*3      Mediterranean:  —  Sardinia  to  Malta,  including  Sicily. 

Price  3s. 

1401      m       =3-0      Mauritius :— Grand  port    Price  2s. 
1362      in       =     0*25    Africa,  west  coast  :~Grand  Bercby  to  cape  Three  Points. 

Price  2s.  ed. 

S81      m       =     1*4      Norway,    west     coast:  —  Approaches    to    Haugesund. 

Price  Is.  6c?. 

2223     m         =     1*46    Sweden,  south  coast : — Carlskrona  harbour.    Price  Is.  6(f. 

70      cl        =1-4      East  Indies,  Bay  of  Bengal.    Price  2s.  6f/. 

246     m        =0*08    Africa,  north  coast : — Pas  Makhabez  to  Ben-Ghazi  (plans, 

Zouaga ;  Dzeira  or  Zorail?,  ports.  0ms  hay.  Bas  Elmsel  • 
Marsa  Ougrah ;  cape  Misratah,  anchorages,  Marta 
Zafran  or  port  Chebek.  Marsa  Brega  (Boureigah). 
Price  2s.  6^. 

*^*^     m  =0*5      England,    south   coast:  —  Dodman  point    to    Portland 

(plan,  Eddystone  rocks).    Price  2s.  Qd, 
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^'<*-  Cancelled  by                                No. 

1»35  Bull  road       (  ^'*'^,PJ,'";;  ^J  °^  Harboure 

I       and  Bull  road 193o 

2890  Kantacket    shoals    to    Block  \  New  chart,  Nantucket  shoals 

island J       to  Block  island 2890 

165  Sardinia  to  Malta New  chart,  Sardinia  to  Malta      165 

662  Valencia,  port  of New  plan,  port  of  Valencia  ..       562 

1362  Gape  Palmas  to  Grand  Lahou  lxT^i.-xr«      jt>     v* 

1364  Gind  Lahou  to  cape  Three  ^^^.''tI''  ^p'^^  B««'l>y  «»    ,„.„ 

Points  '          ^  Three  Points     ..      ..     1362 

2223  Carlskrona  harbour       ..      ..  {  ^Zm^^'  ^"^*""^.  ^"f    2223 

1588  Dulci;?no  road       

70  a,  5.  Bay  of  Bengal      ..      ..  New  chart.  Bay  of  Bengal   ..         70 

246  Misratah  to  Marsa  Sousah   ..  \  New  chart,  Ras  Makhabez  to 

247  Tripoli  to  Misratah       ..      ..    /       Ben-Ghazi 24G 

25  Dcdman  point  to  Start  point  \  New  chart,  Dodman  point  to 

2620  Start  point  to  Portland        ..    /       Portland .'      ..     2620 

2430  Vancouver  island  to  Cordova  i   New  chart.  Queen  Charlotte 

bay,  and  adjacent  shores  of  [       islands,  and  adjacent  coasts 

British  Columbia      ..      ..  )       of  British  Columbia  ..      ..     2430 

2804  Plan  of  Port  Henry  on  this  1   vr        i            *  tt                          o-o 

gj^gg^ f    ^  \  Now  plan,  port  Henry         ..       SiS 

138  a,  h,  c.    Sea  face  of  Soonder- 


bunds 


).. 


"2598  Curves    of    equal    Magnetic  \  New  chart,  curves  of  equal 

Variation /  Magnetic  Variation  ..      ,.     2598 

1440 -Adriatic New  chart,  Adriatic     ..      ..     1440 

1J804  Plan  of  Guia  narrows  on  this  I  New  chart,  Guia  narrows  to 

sheet /  Concepcion  channel  ,.      .,       877 

660  Port  Riofrio    and    Crossover  \  New  chart,  Port  Kiofrio.  Cross- 
island  to  Gorgon  reef        .,  /  over  island  to  Gorgon  reef      560 

CHAKT8  THAT  HAVE  BECEIVED  IMPORTANT  CORRECTIONS. 

No.  2608.  France,  south  coast : — Hy feres  to  Rade  d'Agay.    No.  214.  Pacific 
ocean : — Solomon  islands.    No.  298.  Newfoundland : — St.  John's  harbour.     No. 
1951.  England,  west  coast : — Liverpool  bay.     No.  2666.  North  America,  cast 
<x>a8t : — St.  John's  (Newfoundland)  to  Halifax  (Nova  Scotia).    No.  2458.  England, 
^iiames  river : — Gravesend  to  the  Nore.    No.  26606.  China  sea,  southern  portion. 
■^^o.  2082.  Africa,  south  coast : — Table  bay  to  cape  Agulhas.  No.  88.  Spain,  north 
<^oast : — ^Port  San   Sebastian.     No.  2050.   England,  south  coast : — Spithead  and 
^piproach  from  the  eastward.   No.  347.  Australia,  east  coast : — Percy  isles  to  Whit- 
^Xinday  island.    No.  2400.  China,  east  coast : — Min  river.  No.  2120.  New  Guinea, 
"^CDuth  coast :— Aird  river  to  Freshwater  bay.     No.  1639.  Gulf  of  Mexico : — Missis- 
sippi river  to  Boquillas  Cerrados.    No.  4836.  West  Indies : — ^Trinidad  island  and 
•aria  gulf.    No.  1801.  South  America,  east  coast : — Trinidad  island  to  Surinam. 
lO.  2305.  Norway,  sheet  3 : — Stav  fiord  to  Romdals  islands.     No.  241.  Mediter- 
: — ^Ben  Ghazi  to  Dernah.    No.  2690.  France,  west  coast :  Brest  roadstead. 
5?o.  1302.  South  America,  west  coast : — Ports  Caldera  and  Yngles,  <fcc.     No.  2148. 
I^orth  America,  west  coast : — Fonseca  gulf  to  Sonsonate  road.     S|)ain,  east  coast : 
— ^Port    Alfaques.    No.  1687.    Mediterranean,   Sicily: — Messina  harbour.    No. 
3L526.    Mediterranean,  Greece: — Mandri    channel.    No.  1061.    Australia,  south 
.^oist: — Cape  Catastrophe  to  the  Great  Australian  bight.     No.  1678.   Meditcr- 
Tsmeah,  Adriatic: — Plans  of  ports.    fNo.  2348.   North  America,  west  coast: — 
Sitka  or  New  Arkhangel.     No.  2609.  France,  south  coast: — Rade  d'Agay  to 
St.  Rcmo.     No.  2606.  France,  south  coast: — Les  Saintes  Maries  to  Marseille. 
No.  1187.      Mediterranean :— Alicante  to  Palamos,  and  the  Balearic  islands. 
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C^phaloQie.  Port  Arjjoetoli.  1879.  —  No.  3695.  Ports  et  Canaux  <?e  Venis*'. 
1879. — Port  de  St.   Nicolas  dn  I.ido.     Entrdo  de  Malamocco. — No.  3747.  Mer 

looienne.     He  S:\inte  Maurc.    Chenal  de  Meganisi   ct  Port  Vllko.     1879. 

No.  3730.  Mer  Rouge.  Port  Massouah  on  Musawwa'.  1879. — No.  3723.  Mer 
Bonge.  rian  dii  Mouillage  Intdrieur  de  Djeddah.  1879.— No.  3741.  Golfe  du 
Bcngale.     Port   Puket  ou  Tonkah  (Cote  Est  de  Pile  Junks'^ylon).    1879.— 

No.   3753.    Tong-Kin.     Cours  du   Fleuvo  Dai.     Partie  Supdrieure.      1880. 

Na  3752.    Tong-Kin.      Cours  du   Srng-Caft    et    du  Thuong-Gian.      1880. — 

No.  3743.  Tong-Kin.    Cours  du  Song  Cuong  et  du  Cua  Traly.     1879. — No.  3720. 

Golfe  du  Tong-Kin.      Plan  de  la  Baie  Oanh-Xu«^n  (Cap  Pac-Lung).      1879.— 

Na  3742.    Tong-Kin.    Cours  du  Dem  Giau  ou  Rivifere  Phuno.    1879.— No.  3733. 

Cote  Orientale  de  la  Chine.     Mouillage  de  la  Pointe  Cupchi.     Mouillage  de  la 

Pointe  Breaker.     1879.— No.  3725.  Cote  Orientale  de  la  Chine,  entre  Blak  Hea-l 

et  la  Pointe  Crab,  comprenant  la  Passe  Blakeney.     1879.— No.  3735.    Japon. 

Mroit  de  Simonoseki,  entrde  occldentale  du  Seto-Uchi.     1879.— No.  3768.  Tern^ 

Neuv^.    Croquis  de  la  Baie  de  TArifeie.     Baie  Aux  Lifevres.    Canal,  conduisant  ^ 

li  Baie  de  PAriego.     1880.— No.  3717.  Cote  Quest  d'Am^rique.     Partie  Centra'le 

de  la  Basse  Californie  et  du  Golfe  de  Califomie.     1879. — No.  3736.  C6te  Quest 

♦rAm^riqne.     Partie  Sud  de  la  Basse  Califomie.     1879. — No.  3719.  Cdte  Quest 

<i*Am^rique.     Entree  du  Golfe  de  Californie  et  partie  de  la  C6te  du  Mexique, 

comprise  entre  le  Cap  Corrientes  et  Mazatlan.   1879. — No.  3722.  Mer  des  Antilles. 

Cuie  du  Venezuela.    Plan  du  Canal  au  Sud  de  Tile  Coche.    1879. 

XxB-dian  Karine  Snrvey.—  Chart  No  25.  Gulf  of  Cutch.  Saldya  or  Seraia,  the 
jx>rt  of  KhambhAlia  (Kattywar).  Price  2«.  No.  1165.  Bay  of  Bengal,  Orissa 
OoasL  False  Point  Harbour  and  its  approaches.  Price  2«.  Published  at  the 
'JIiriDe  Survey  Department  under  the  sufterintendence  of  Commander  A.  D. 
•Taylor.    Calcutta,  1880. 

XJTBltdi  States  Hydrographic  Office.~Chart  No.  869.     West  Coast  of  South 

America,  Patagonia.    Channels  between  Magellan  Strait  and  the  Gulf  of  Trinidad. 

Portland  Bay  in  the  Concepcion  Channel.     Surveyed  by  the  officers  of  H.M.  ship 

Aiert^  Captaiu  Sir  George  Nares,  b.n.,  commanding,  1879.    Price  6d — No.  870. 

Japan^'^orth  Coast  of  Nipon,  Ghama  Harbour  in  Wakasa  Bay.    From  a  Japanese 

GrOTernment  Survey  in  1879.     Price  lid, — No.  871.     Yellow  Sea.     West  Co4st 

of  Korea.     A-san  Anchorage.    From  a  Japanese  Government  Survey  in  1879. 

!Price  lOd,     Published  at  the  Hydrographic  Gffice,  Washington,  d.c.  1880.     J.  C. 

^.  de  Kniflft,  Captain  U  S.N.,  Hydrographer  to  the  Bureau  of  Navigation. 

ATLASES. 

^jadrae,  Dr.  Bichard. — AUgemeincr  Handatlas  in  sechsundachtzig  Karten  mit 
crIiiQtemdem  Text.  Yclhagen  &  Klasing.  Bielefeld  and  Leipzig,  1880.  Parts 
6, 6,  and  7.     Price  2«.  each.     (  Williams  A  Norgate.) 

These  3  parts  contain  the  following  maps  which  are  clear  and  well  executed, 
also  letterpres^  explanatory  of  the  maps: — Part  5:  21.  Sprachcnkarte  von 
Dentschland.  Religionskarte  vou  Deutschland.  22  u.  23.  Deutschland  poli- 
tisch.  24.  Hohenschichtenkarte  von  Deutschland.  Bevolkerungsdichtigkeit 
von  Deutschland.  45.  Volkerkarte  von  Gesterreich  -  Ungam.  46  u.  47. 
Oesterreichisch-Ungarische  Monarchie.  48.  Wien,  Prag,  Buda-Pest  nebst 
Umgegend.  Religionskarte  von  Oesterreich-Ungarn.  Part  6:  41.  Bohmen 
und  Mahren.  42  u.  43.  Die  Ocsterreichischen  Alpenlander.  44.  Ungam. 
63.  Italien,  sudliche  HUlfte.  54  u.  55.  Frankreich.  56.  Franzosische  Mittel- 
meerkuste.  Paris  und  die  untere  Seine.  Part  7 :  17.  Grosser  Gcean.  Meere- 
stiefen  und  Telegraphenkabel.  Nebenkartcn:  Tahiti  und  Moorea.  Tonga- 
loseln.    Markesas-lnseln.     18  u.  19.  Deutschland,  physikalisch.    20.  Isother- 
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mann.  1 : 3,700,000.  Nebenkarte :  Smyrna  (Ismir)  imd  Umgebung  1 :  500,000. 
— No.  76.  Polynesicn  und  der  Grosse  Ocean.  Westliches  Blatt.  Von  A.  Peter- 
mann.  1  :  40,000,000.  Nebenkarten :  Marianen  od.  Ladronen-Inseln 
1 :  5,000,000.  Neu-Caledonien  und  Loyalty-Inseln  1 :  5,000,000.  Viti-  oder 
F1d?chi-lnseln  1  :  5,000,000.  Tonga- (Freundschafts-)  Ins.  1 : 5,000,000.  Samoa 
(Schiffer-)  Inseln  1  :  5,000,000.  Seypan,  Tinian,  &c.,  1  :  2,500,000.  Guara- 
Insel  1  :  2,500,000.  Palaos-Inseln  1  :  2,500,000.  Hogolu-  (Rug-)  Insel 
1 :  2,500,000.  Ponape-  (Ascension-)  Insel  1 : 2,500,000.  Ualan-  (Strong-)  Insel 
1  :  2,500,000.  Bonin-Inseln  1  :  1,000,000.  Otdia-  (Rumanzoflf-)  Inseln 
1 : 1,000,000.  Tongatabu  1 : 1,000,000.  Norfolk-  und  Philip-Inseln  1 :  500,000. 
Apia-Bay  1  :  250,000.     Pagopago-Hafen  1 :  250,000.    Part  16 :  No.  31.  Ober- 

und  Mittel-Italien.  Von  A.  Petermann.  1  :  1,850,000.— No.  58.  Asien.  tJber- 
sichtekartc.  Von  A.  Petermann.  1 :  30,000,000. — No.  85.  Vereinigte  Staatcn  von 
Amerika  in  6  Blatt.  Bl.  3.  Von  A.  Petermann.  1 : 3,700,000.  Nebenkarten  : 
Boston  und  Umgebung  1  :  1,100,000.  New  York  und  Umgebunjr,  1,000,000. 
Part  17 :  No.  2.  Der  nordlicho  Stern-Himmel  (Mitte  des  19.  Jahrhunderts). 
Von  A.  Stieler  und  Dr.  C.  Bruhns. — No.  35.  Frankreich,  Bl.  2.  Von  0.  Vogel. 

1 : 1,500,000. — No.  38.  Spanien  und  Portugal.  Ubersichtskarte.  Von  C. 
Vogel.     1:3,700,000.    Nebenkarte:  Lissabon.    1:150,000.     Part  18 :  No.  17. 

Dcutachland,  Ubersicbt  des  Deutschen  Beiches.    Von  Dr.  Herm.  Berghans. 
1 : 3,700,000.— No.  23.    Sacbsen,  ThUringen  und  benachbarte  Lauder.    Von  C. 
Vogel.     1 :  925,000.— No.  54.    Ost-Europa,  Bl.  5  :   Sud-West-Russland  and 
clie    Balkan-Halbinsel.     Von   A.  Petermann.      1 : 3,700,000.    Nebenkarte : 
Odessa  und  Umgebung.    1 :  500,000.    Part  19 :  No.  3.  Der  siidliche  Stem- 
'Hlmmel  (Mitte  des  19.  Jahrhunderts).     Von  J.  C.  Biir  und  Dr.  C.  Bruhns.— 
Ko.  12.   Nord-Atlantischer  Ocean.    Von  Dr.  Herm.  Berghaus.    1 :  28,000,000. 
Nebenkarten :  Westend  des  ersten  Allan  tisc hen  Telegraphen.     1 : 1,500,000. 
Ostend  des  ersten  Atlantischen    Telegraphen.     1 :  5,000,000. — No.  14.  Das 
Mittellandische  Meer  und  Nord-Afrika.    Ostliches  Blatt    Von  A.  Petermann. 
1:7,500,000.     Nebenkarte:    Das   Nil-Delta    und    der  Isthmus  von   Suez. 
1 : 1,500,000.    Part  20  :  No.  49.    Russland  und  Skandinavien.    Von  A.  Peter- 
mann. 1:10,000,000.   Nebenkarten:  St.  Petersburg  und  Umgebung  1 :  500,000. 
Moskau  und  Umgebung  1  :  500,000. — No.  73.  Australien.    Von  A.  Petermann. 
1 :  10,000,000.    Nebenkarte :  Sydney  und  Port  Jackson  1  :  150,000.— No.  78. 

Nord-Amerika.   Obersichtskarte.  Von  A.  Petermann.  1 :  25,000,000.  Part  21 : 

No.  7.  WeltkartezurUbersicht  der  Meeresstromungen  und  des  Schnell-verkehrs. 

Von  Dr.  Hermann  Berghaus.     1 :  111,000,000  (im  Aequator).    Nebenkarten : 

Linien  gleicher  Gezeiteu  od.  Fluthstunden.  Nordl.  Uiilbkugel.  Linien  gleieher 

Gezeiten  od.  Fluthstunden.   Sudl.  Halbkugel.   1  :  140,000,000  (im  Aequator). 

Idnien  gleicher  Temperatur  der  Mecresflache  im  kiiltesten  Monat  1 :  280,000,000 

(im  Aequator). — No.  21.    Deutsches  Reich  in  4  Blatt.    Blatt  3.    Von  C.  Vogel. 

1 : 1,500,000. — No.  29.  Lander  der  Ungarischen  Krone :  Ungarn,  Siebenbiirgcn, 

Slavonien    und    ein    Theil    von    Kroatien.     Von    Dr.  Hermann    Berghaus. 

1 :  1,850,000.    Nebenkarte :    Pest-Ofen.     1  :  500,000.     Erganzungsheft   I. : 

Petermarm :  Karte  des  Mittellandischen  Meeres,  Lieferung  I.  enthaltend  Blatt 

1, 5,  8.    1 :  3,500,000.    Erganzungsheft  II. :  Petermann :  Karte  des  Mittel- 

ifeeres.    8  colorirte  Kartcn  in  Kupt'erstich.     1  :  3,500,000.    Blatt  2,  6,  7. 

SwiM  Federal  Oovemment. — ^Atlas  Topographischer  der  Schweiz  im  Massstab 

der  Original- Aufnahmen  nach  dem  Bundesgesetzc  vom  18  Dezember  1868,  vom 

eidgenossischen  Stadbiireau  veroffentlicht.    Scale  1:25,000  or  2*9  inches  to  a 

gec^raphical  mile.    Bern.    Parts  15  and  16,  each  containing  12  coloured  maps. 

l*ricc  13».  per  part.    {Dulau,^ 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Colling^  William,  &  Sons.— The  Student's  Atlas  of  Modem  and  Physical  Geo- 
S^^phy,  consisting  of  fifty-two  maps,  with  descriptive  letterpress  of  Physical  Geo- 
iphy  by  James  Brycc,  m.a.,  ll.d.    With  copious  Index.    William  Collins,  Sons, 
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&  Compaoy,  Limited,  Glasgow,  London,  and  Edinburgh.    1880. 
{Stapford.) 

Contains  numerous  errors,  of  which  the  following  are  exam^ 
No.  5  the  Orange  Free  State  is  coloured  as  British  territory,  and 
as  independent,  the  reverse  of  which  would  of  course  be  correct : 
Physical  portion,  in  map  No.  4,  one  of  the  great  physical  features  of  J 
Congo  River,  in  its  course  as  discovered  by  H.  M.  Stanley — is  alt 
while  Victoria  Nyanza  is  laid  down  incorrectly.    It  is  to  be  regrettoiH 
errors  should  occur  in  an  atlas  professedly  prepared  for  educational 

Schultz. — Schul-Wandkarte  von  Oesterreich-Ungam.     Scale  1 : 1,1( 
geographical   miles  to    an    inch.    Klare  Terraindarstellung  bei  enl 
Detaillimng  des  Gerippcs.    Bemerkenswerth  ist  ein  Hohen-Profil 
Berge,  Passe,  Orte,  Seen,  etc.,  mit  Scalen-Eintheilung  in  Fuss  und 
Artaria  &  Co.,  Vienna,  1880.    6  sheets.    Price  8s.  lOrf.    {Dulau.) 

Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Enowledge.— Mapof  the  British  & 

lished  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee  of  General  Literature  and  S 
appointed  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  and  of  tibia  * 
Society.  Scale  1  :  1,080,000,  or  15  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  I 
London.    1880.    2  sheets,  price  7s.  6c?. 

■  Map  of  England  and  Wales,  published  under  the  direction  of  the  Ob 
of  General  Literature  and  Education  appointed  by  the  Society  for  Promotil 
tian  Knowledge,  and  of  the  National  Society,  Scale  1  :  650,000,  or  8 '8 fjl 
cal  miles  to  an  inch.    Stanford,  London.     1880.    2  sheets,  price  7s.  6dL 

Sprnner,   Dr.  K.  v. — Historisch-geographischer  Schul-Atlas.    (MitteU 
neucre  Zeit).     23  oolorirte  Karten  in  Kupferstich.    10  Aufiage  188Q. 
Perthes,  Gotha.     Price  9s.    (Dtdau.) 

Steinhanser,  A. — Steinhauser^s  erste  Schul-Wandkarte  der  Gesammtoi 
Mit  Nachtragen  an  Eisenbahnen,  sowie  Erganzun^;  der  sehr  zahlreichen  £ 
gaben  in  Meter.  (Zulassig  erklart  laut  Ministerial-Erlass  vom  22  Septeml 
Z.  14,259.)  Scale  1  :  500,000  or  6 '8  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  Artaii 
Vienna,  1880.    9  sheets.    Price  14s.  dd,    (Dulau.) 

Yereeoke,   Lient.   A. — La  Belgique  en  relief.    Dress^e  par  le  Lieaiei 
Vereecke,  Adjoint  h,  la  Direction  de  la  Brigade  Topographique  du  Gdnie. 
par  Merzbach  &  Kalk,  ^diteurs.      Institut  G^graphique   de  Bruxella 
Scales :  horizontal,  1 :  800,000 ;  vertical,  1 :  160,000.    Price  4s.  2d.    (D% 
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Voyage  of  the  *Eira '  and  Mr,  Leigh  Smith's  Arctic  Discoveries 
in  1880.    By  C.  B.  Mabkham,  g3.,  f.r.s.,  Secretary  b.o.s. 

(Road  at  the  Evening  Meeting,  January  17t1i,  1881.) 

Map,  p.  102. 

E*h:^   Arctic  Expedition  undertaken  by  Mr.  Leigh  Smith,  during  the 
mer  of  last  year,  has  met  with  unparalleled  success.  The  discovery  of 
vigable  route  to  Franz-Josef  Land,  and  of  the  coast  trending  west- 
,x*^  and  then  northward,  will  in  all  probability  open  a  new  era  in  the 
Vii^-tory  of  Polar  discovery. 

3Ir.  Leigh  Smith  has  always  been  of  opinion  that  discoveries  are  to 
l>e  made,  in  the  icy  seas,  by  perseverance,  and  by  watching  for  and 
promptly  seizing  opportunities.  Accordingly,  his  plan  this  year  was  to 
make  a  general  examination  of  the  ice  over  a  wide  area,  to  ascertain  the 
cbaracter  of  the  season,  and  then,  guided  by  the  indications,  to  make  an 
attempt  in  the  direction  which  appeared  to  be  most  promising. 

He  caused  a  steam  vessel  to  be  built  at  Peterhead  last  winter,  suitable 
for  ice  navigation,  which  was  named  the  Eira,  She  is  360  tons  burden, 
builders'  measurement  (260  gross  register,  180  net  register),  and 
50  Horse-power  (125  feet  long  by  25  feet  beam).  Captain  David  Gray, 
tho  well-known  commander  of  the  Peterhead  whaler  Hope,  afforded 
valxiable  assistance  in  helping  to  draw  up  the  specification,  and  in 
wa'tcliing  the  progress  of  the  work.  The  Eira  was  manned  by  twenty- 
five  souls,  all  told.  The  gallant  little  band  of  explorers  consisted  of  Mr. 
Xieigh  Smith  himself ;  Mr.  W.  G.  A.  Grant,  who  had  made  three  previous 
voyages  to  the  Arctic  Seas ;  Dr.  Neale,  tho  surgeon  ;  Captain  Lofley,  of 
Hull,  the  master;  two  mates,  two  engineers,  and  seventeen  men.  At 
Lerwick,  which  place  they  reached  on  June  20th,  four  Shetlanders  com- 
pleted the  complement. 

The  first  thing  that  was  projected,  was  a  visit  to  and  thorough 
Ko.  ni.— Maboh  1881.]  K 
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about  lat.  If  10',  long.  40*"  E.     Steaming  along  the  floe  edge  to  the 

northward,  they  were  in  79'^  4'  N.  at  noon  on  August  8th,  and  a  few 

}ioai8  later  made  fast  to  a  hummocky  floe.    Near  them  a  large  iceberg 

^inus  grounded,  the  first  they  had  seen  in  this  direction.    The  depth  was 

4^  fathoms,  and  the  height  of  the  berg,  by  aneroid,  200  feet.    On  the 

^Aj  3lr.  Smith  continued  to  push  into  the  pack,  amongst  heavy  hum- 

mocky  ice,  with  dense  fog,  and  reached  79°  35'  N. ;  but  on  the  following 

daj  it  became  advisable  to  work  southwards  again,  to  get  clear.   A  gale 

of  wind  drove  them  far  to  the  south,  but  on  the  13th  it  had  moderated, 

and  at  noon  they  were  in  78°  18'  N.,  and  on  the  meridian  of  49°  10'  E. 

Steering  north-east,  and  steaming  about  six  knots,  the  Eira  sighted  land 

it  eight  in  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  August,  on  about  the  54th 

meridian  east  of  Greenwich.     A  more  northerly  course  was  now  taken, 

and  at  four  in  the  afternoon  the  ship  was  made  fast  to  a  piece  of  land 

floe   attached  to  a  small  island,  which  was  named  May  Island,  after 

Captain  W.  W.  May,  r.n.,  an  old  Arctic  officer.    Franz- Josef  Land  was 

re^tohed!    The  problem  was  solved,  and  the  route  was  proved  to  be 

easily  navigable,  which  will  surely  lead  future  explorers  to  new  and 

^jj}.portant  discoveries  in  the  far  north. 

Daring  the  day  they  had  passed  through  some  loose  ice,  and  by  many 

\yeTgB,    These  icebergs  were  very  large  and,  as  a  rule,  quite  unlike  those 

,0.et  with  in  Davis  Straits  and  Baffin's  Bay.     The  latter  are  generally 

angular  and  peaked,  while  those  of  Franz-Josef  Land  are  nearly  all  vast 

loafiseB,  and  quite  flat  on  the  top,  like  the  bergs  of  the  Antarctic  Begions 

The  average  height  above  the  water  is  from  160  to  250  feet.    Payer 

aajs  that  he  saw  many,  off  Franz-Josef  Land,  which  measured  220  feet.* 

Several  walrus  were  seen  on  some  ice  to  the  eastward,  and  Mr.  Leigh 

Smith,  with  Captain  Lofley  and  the  Doctor  went  in  chase,  while  Mr. 

Grant  and  the  Shetlandcr,  Peter,  landed  and  climbed  to  the  summit  of 

the  island,  a  height  of  some  200  feet.     It  proved  to  be  a  mass  of  basalt. 

The  scene  was  desolate,  but  very  grand.     Below  them  lay  the  ship 

anchored  to  the  floe,  and  far  away  in  the  distance  the  walrus  boats 

could  be  seen.     To   the  north  was  the  coast  of  land  to  the  west  of 

M'Glintock   Island,  since  named  after  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  enveloped 

in  mist,  with  loose  ice  floating  through  the  intervening  strait.      It 

\ras  calm,  and  all  was  still  until  the  silence  was  broken  by  the  ivory 

gulls  (PagophUa  ehumea)  which  Peter  had  disturbed  on   their  nests. 

Seven  of  them  were  taken  alive,  of  which  one  survives,  and  is  now  in  the 

Zoological  Grardens.     They  had  built  near  the  top  of  a  low  basaltic  cliff, 

and  the  young  ones  were  tilted  out  of  their  nests  on  to  the  snow  beneath. 

On  this  island  there  was  a  quantity  of  drift-wood,  and  one  very  large 

stem  of  a  tree.     During  the  day  seventeen  walruses  were  captured,  and 

many  more  might  easily  have  jocen  taken. 

Next  day  the  ice  closed  in  round  the  island,  and  the  Eira  anchored 

•  I.  p.  16. 
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to  a  very  large  floe — so  large,  indeed,  that  they  could  not  Bee  across  it 
from  the  crow's  nest — some  10  miles  south  of  their  previous  anchorage. 

On  the  16th,  at  four  in  the  afternoon,  the  JKrawas  off  a  long  ieland 
to  the  westward  of  the  ivory  gulls'  roost,  named  Etheridge  Island,  after 
the  President  of  tho  Geological  Society.  Mr.  Leigh  Smith,  and  Grant, 
with  the  Doctor  and  a  hoatswain,  landed,  after  hauling  their  boat  on  the 
ice,  and  climbed  to  the  summit  for  a  round  of  angles,  depo§iting  a  record. 
But  as  they  were  coming  down  again  towaids  the  shore,  they  saw  their 
boat,  which  had  been  hauled  up  on  the  ice,  quickly  drifting  away.  They 
observed  that  tho  piece  of  ice  was  drifting  towards  a  nother  point  of  loose 
ice,  and  that  if  they  could  reach  it  in  time,  they  might  yet  secure  their 
boat.  There  was  a  long  stretch  of  ice  to  run  over ;  moreover,  ice  hum- 
moclcs  and  berg  pieces  hid  them  from  the  ship  at  the  time,  so  that  if 
they  had  not  been  able  to  get  to  the  boat,  those  on  board  would  not 
have  known  what  had  become  of  them.  However,  when  they  had  got 
to  the  end  of  the  fast  ice,  they  easily  rcacheil  the  boat  by  jumping  from 
one  piece  of  floating  ice  to  another,  and  were  soon  on  board  the  Eira  again. 

During  tho  night  of  August  IGth  there  was  mist,  with  occasional 
snow  squalls,  the  wind  being  strong  from  the  east  But  next  morning 
the  weather  cleared  up,  and  a  grand  spectacle  presented  itselt  This  was 
no  loss  than  a  fight  between  a  large  floe  and  an  iceberg.  Generally  a 
floe  will  break  oft'  at  tho  edge  when  it  comes  into  collision  with  a  berg, 
and  in  many  instances,  if  the  floe  is  not  thick,  a  berg  will  force  its  way 
right  through,  cutting  and  tearing  up  the  iee  as  it  moves  along.  In 
the  present  case,  the  floe  simply  hove  up  the  iceberg,  and  sent  the  huge 
mass  right  over.  No  ono  can  imagine  the  power  of  ice  without  beholding 
its  eflccts. 

After  steaming  right  round  Etheridge  Island,  to  avoid  the  ice  the 
Eira  proceeded  through  tho  mist  towards  the  point,  which  was  named 
Barents  Hook  by  tho  Dutch  in  the  previous  year.  It  is  supposed  to 
be  the  extreme  western  point  that  they  saw  when  thoy  sighted  Franz- 
Joeef  Land  on  September  7th,  1879,  Here  there  is  a  remarkable 
formation  of  columnar  basalt,  like  the  Giant's  Causeway.  Passing 
Barents  Hook  at  half-past  six  in  the  evening,  the  ^I'ra  commenced 
the  discovery  and  esploration  of  entirely  new  land.  During  the  night 
Mr.  Leigh  Smith  and  Mr.  Grant  went  on  shore,  and  walked  along  the 
coast  to  tho  westward  until  the  way  was  blocked  by  a  glacier.  The 
coast-line  consists  of  glaciers,  with  dark  frowning  clifia  at  intervals, 
about  1200  feet  high,  and  flat  topped.  On  the  elopes,  formed  by  the 
onimbling  and  splittiug  away  of  rock  from  above,  there  was  soil  where 
grasses  and  various  Ai'ctio  plants  were  growing.  Mossea  were  espe- 
cially abuntlant  in  tho  low  swampy  ground  below  the  cliffs, 

On  the  18th  they  continued  to  steam  westward,  and,  rounding  the 
point  of  an  island,  they  found  themselves  in  a  snug  harbour  formed  by 
two  ialaads,  where  there  was  good  holding  ground  iu  Ave  to  aeveu 
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fttioms.     This  place  received  the  appropriate  name  of  "  Eira  Harbour" 

/g(f  i'  N.,  48^  40'  E.).    To  the  north  of  the  anchorage  there  were  high 

Qli0  forming  a  huge  amphitheatre,  below  which  was  a  flat  plain  about 

^  f^ilQ  long  and  600  or  700  yards  in  width.     In  some  parts  it  was  hard 

j^d  solid  as  if  paVed,  in  others  soft  and  mossy.     The  cliff  to  the  east- 

,yg^X^  was  a  capital  landmark  for  any  one  entering  the  harbour,  as  it  was 

_^x^oiinted  by  basaltic  peaks,  and  was,  in  fact,  the  only  land,  with  any- 

viiiBg  like  a  peak,  along  the  whole  coast.  Under  this  cliff,  and  on  the  steep 

glopo  descending  to  the  plain,  there  were  many  plants,  including  a  good 

^eal  of  coarse  grass ;  while  just  above  the  slope,  among  the  rocks,  there 

.^^ns  a  rookery  of  little  auks  or  rotjes.    The  island  to  the  south  of  the 

^mrbonr  is  quite  flat,  except  at  the  south-eastern  extremity,  where  there 

10  a  hill  1400  feet  high.     On  its  south  slope  some  plants  were  growing, 

otherwise  this  southern  island  appeared  to  be  devoid  of  vegetation.    It 

^ras  named  Bell  Island,  from  the  shape  of  the  hill  on  it. 

In  the  morning  of  the  20th  three  bears  were  seen  on  the  shore,  a 
mother  and  two  cubs,  slowly  wandering  about  and  sniffing  the  sand.  An 
empty  box  had  been  left  on  shore,  and  they  were  seen  walking  round  and 
examising  it.    They  did  not  seem  to  take  any  notice  of  the  ship.     The 
plan  of  attack  was  soon  arranged.     Two  boats  were  lowered,  one  re- 
maining to  the  left  of  the  bears  a  little  off  shore,  while  the  other  rowed 
awaj  to  land  the  attacking  party  at  some  distance.    After  landing,  the 
assailants  walked  towards  the  bears,  and,  as  their  backs  were  turned, 
they  easily  got  pretty  close.     As  soon,  however,  as  they  saw  their 
enemies,  all  three  bears  made  a  rush  to  the  water.     This  sealed  their 
fate.    They  were  doomed,  the  mother  to  death,  and  her  two  children  to 
an  aimless  life  of  inactivity  at  the  Zoological  Gardens.     The  two  boats 
closed  in ;  a  shot  through  the  head  ended  the  life  of  the  mother,  and 
saved  her  from  witnessing  the  degrading  spectacle  which  followed.   The 
men  made  quick  work  of  the  affair.    The  boats  closed  in  with  the  young 
bears  between  them,  and  in  a  very  short  time  each  boat  had  a  bear  to 
tow  it  back  to  the  ship.     When  they  arrived  alongside,  the  ropes  passed 
round  their  bodies  were  handed  up  on  deck,  and  the  cubs  soon  followed. 
Casks  were  procured,  the  ends  of  the  ropes  were  passed  through  the 
bnng-holes  from  inside,  and  the  bears  hauled  in,  amidst  much  growling 
and  snarling.     The  blacksmith  then  secured  iron  bars  across  the  heads, 
and  the  casks  were  lashed  on  each  side  of  the  deck,  where  they  remained 
nntU  the  ship  arrived  at  Peterhead.   The  bears  were  always  more  or  less 
noisy,  except  in  bad  weather,  and  they  never  got  tame. 

On  the  2l8t,  Mr.  Leigh  Smith,  wishing  to  explore  the  neighbourhood 
of  Eira  Ilarbour,  got  under  weigh,  and  started  up  a  fiord  to  the  west- 
ward, apparently  a  continuation  of  the  Markham  Sound  of  Payer,  seeing 
many  walruses.  Continuing  up  the  fiord,  a  point  was  reached  whence 
a  Tiew  was  obtained  of  an  opening  to  the  eastward,  and  the  place  was 
seen  where  the  Eira  was  anchored  on  the  14th.     This  portion  of  the 
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The  lowest  rocks  belong  to  the  Oxford  clay,  and  arc  represented,  in 
the  collection  brought  home  in  the  Etra^  by  two  belemnites.     Above  the 
Oxford  clay  the  rock  is  of  the  cretaceous  period,  to  which  the  fossil  coni- 
ferous wood  belongs,  including  one  very  perfect  cone.     There  are  also 
slabs  with  impressions  of  plants.     Over  all  there  has  been  an  overflow 
cf  hasalt  and  lava  forming  a  cap,  as  on  the  island  of  Disco.     The  collec- 
tion of  fossils  brought  home  by  Captain  Markham  from  Novaya  Zemlya, 
proved  the  existence  of  carboniferous  rocks  there,  which  dip  under  the 
more  recent  formations  of  Franz-Josef  Island.    £xactly  the  same  carboni- 
ferons  fossils  were  found  by  Sir  George  Nares's  Expedition  at  Capo 
Joseph  Henry ;  and  these  discoveries  point  to  the  probable  existence  of 
.xboniferous  series  of  rocks  in  the  unknown  region  nearer  the  Pole, 
hich  the  cretaceous  rocks  of  Franz-Josef  Land  are  resting.     The 
plete  geological  examination  of  the  unknown  region  is  one  out  of 
ly  important  results  to  be  derived  from  further  Polar  discovery.  The 
w  from  the  top  of  the  hill  showed  that  there  was  extensive  pack  to 
south  and  south-west,  but  none  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
<  harbour.    The  prospect  was  very  fine.     To  the  south  the  open  sea, 
3iile  to  east  and  west  extended  snow-capped  capes  and  headlands,  and 
the  north  was  an  interminable  glacier. 

On  the  24th  another  attempt,  this  time  a  successful  one,  was  made 

round  the  western  headland,  now  called  Cape  Grant.     The  Eira 

"ft:eamed  away  full  speed,  and,  after  passing  through  a  belt  of  loose  ice,  a 

jaresh  headland  opened  out  beyond  the  farthest  hitherto  seen,  and  was 

amed  Cape  Crowther,  after  the  mate  of  the  Eira,     Soon  afterwards 

nether  came  in  sight,  bearing  north-west  about  12  miles,  named  Cape 

^2^eale ;  and  at  9  p.m.  they  were  stopped  by  ice,  and  anchored  to  a  large 

^oe.      Thence  the  land  was  seen  trending    away  north-west.     The 

furthest  point  seen,  being  over  40  miles  away,  was  named  Cape  Lofley. 

"The  furthest  position  reached  by  the  ship  was  in  80^  19'  N.  lat.  and 

44^  52'  E.  long.     It  then  became  dull,  with  mist  and  snow,  the  wind 

being  strong  from  the  north-west.     The  tide  seemed  to  be  running  to 

the  west. 

The  extent  of  new  coast-line  discovered  and  explored  was  110  miles, 
vrhile  with  the  extent  seen  to  the  most  distant  point  it  was  at  least  150* 
'Phe  most  western  extreme  of  the  south  coast  was  reached,  and  it  was 
o.8certained  that  the  coast  trended  thence  in  a  north-westerly  direction 
for  an  unknown  distance.  But  the  great  size  of  the  icebergs,  and  the 
extent  of  glacier,  are  indications  that  Franz-Josef  Land  is  of  vast 
extent,  possibly  almost  continental  in  its  proportions. 

The  night  of  the  24th  was  wild,  and  the  scene  was  very  dismal. 

Peering  through  the  snow  and  mist  were  two  or  three  bergs,  and  the 

desolate  land  to  the  north  and  east.    The  Eira  was  anchored  to  a  floe, 

'which  drifted  slowly  in  a  southerly  direction.     Next  morning  they  cast 

o£f^  passed  a  small  island  at  the  western  entrance  of  a  large  bay — 
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Binoe  namod  GlB.y  Bay,  anil  steaming  up  the  bay,  anchored  to  a  land  floe 
near  the  licad  of  it.      This  great  bay  was  Burroimded  nearly  on  all  aide* 
by  glacicTB,  and  was  frequented  by  many  saddle-back  eeala  and  walrQaea. 
Wliilo  the  men  were  flincbing  some  walruses  about  two  miles  from  tho 
ebi'p,  a  sound  was  suddenly  beard  as  tbougb  a  whole  battery  of  artillery 
had  opened  fire  at  once.     On  looking  up,  they  saw  that  a  large  piece  of 
the  glacier  at  the  head  of  the  bay  had  broken  off.    The  roaring  continued 
for  some  time,  and  though  the  distance  was  between  two  and  three  miles, 
the  whole  floe  began  to  crack  up  all  round  them.     The  same  thing  hap- 
pened where  Mr.  Leigh  Smith  was  standing,  near  the  floe  edge.     They  J 
could  see  the  huge  masa  of  blue  ico  slowly  rise  and  fall,  until  at  last  Itw 
found  its  floating  level  in  the  water ;  and  all  the  time  it  was  ecndingfl 
forth  a  series  of  resounding  noises  like  thunder,  making  the  water  risafl 
and  fall  in  rolling  waves,  thus  cracking  aud  splitting  the  floe.     Som»l 
foiea  were  seen  on  the  shore  of  this  bay,  and  ivory  gulls  nesting  on  ttfl 
oliff.  I 

On  the  26th  and  27th  a  furious  gale  was  blowing  from  the  NJV.W.fl 
with  much  snow;  and  on  the  28th,  wlien  it  was  still  strong,  but  mode-fl 
rating,  they  steamed  slowly  eastward  along  the  coast.  lu  passing  oufel 
of  thebay,  two  right  whales  were  seen,  one  of  groat  size.  On  aiiproacblng^ 
Eira  Harbour  it  was  found  that,  in  their  absence,  it  had  become  full  a 
of  drift  ice;  so  tlio  ship  continued  her  course  eastwards  until  sal 
anchorage  was  found  in  a  small  bay  formed  liy  two  glacier  points  a  littlftfl 
to  the  west  of  Cape  Barents.  The  gale  continued  to  blow  with  greafefl 
violence  until  midnight,  but  it  moderated  towards  morning,  and  thofl 
anchor  was  weighed.  Proceeding  eastward,  it  was  found  that  U'Clintoclcfl 
and  the  off-lying  islands  were  BUirounded  with  ice.  At  8  a.m.  of  the  SOtl^fl 
the  J?ira  was  close  under  Capo  Tegetthoff,  with  pack  ico  to  the  east  anA  V 
south.  Coasting  along  Wilczek  Island,  where  a  cairn  was  seen,  theyfl 
arrived  at  the  spot  where  the  Austrian  exploring  ship  was  abandoned, fl 
fast  locked  In  ice.  Now  there  was  open  water  on  the  same  spot,  though  I 
fast  ice  was  seen  to  the  eastward.  The  weather  continued  to  be  very  ■ 
threatening,  so  Mr.  Loigh  Smith  resolved  to  take  bis  farewell  of  Franz-  I 
Josef  Land  for  this  year,  while  it  was  yet  possible,  and  to  make  an  ■ 
attempt  to  reach  AVicho's  Land,  on  the  eastern  side  of  Spitzbergen.  ■ 

During  the  last  two  weeks  of  August  he  had  explored  the  southern  fl 
coast  of  Franz-Josef  Land  and  its  ofT-lying  islands,  lauding  at  various  M 
points,  ascertaining  the  general  characteristics,  and  observing  the  ■ 
physical  aspects  of  the  region,  both  at  sea  and  on  land,  while  Mr,  Grant;  I 
took  numerous  photographs,  and  made  botanical  and  geological  coUec-  I 
tions.  A  meteorological  journal  was  also  kept.  Abore  all,  the  most  ■ 
western  point  of  the  south  coast  was  reached,  and  it  was  ascertained  that  I 
the  land  trended  northwards  for  an  unknown  distance.  There  ara-  I 
several  peealiarities  which  distinguish  the  newly  discovered  tract  from  fl 
other  Arctic  lands,  and  which  render  its  further  and  more  complete  I 
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examination  very  desirable.  Among  these  are  the  ice-caps  on  all  the 
islands,  the  flat  hill-tops  which  Payer  compares  with  the  amhas  of 
Abyssinia,  and  the  large  flat-topped  icebergs.  A  very  important  question 
also  requires  solution,  and  calls  for  further  exploration,  with  reference  to 
the  direction  of  the  drift  of  these  bergs,  which  would  appear  to  be  to 
the  northward. 

An  interesting  collection  of  invertebrate  animals  was  made  in  the 
sea  which  washes  the  coast  of  the  newly  discovered  land.     Mr.  Leigh 
Smith  has  presented  it  to  the  British  Museum.    A  notice  of  the  Crustacea 
has  just  been  published  by  Mr.  Miers,  in  the  *  Annals  and  Magazine  of 
Natural  History.'    Among  them  there  is  a  new  genus  of  Pycnogonida^  or 
sea  spiders,  a  really  very  interesting  form  which  has  never  been  de- 
scribed before,  and  which  Mr.  Miers  has  named  Anomorhynchus  Smithii, 
after  its  discoverer.     These  sea  spiders  are  found  in  the  British  seas,  of 
very  small  size.     The  larger  ones  have  been  collected  in  the  Kara  Sea ; 
but  this  new  genus  is  peculiar  to  the  sea  of  Franz-Josef  Land.     The 
collection  of  Polyzoa  has  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  S.  0.  Kidley,  who  will 
determine  them,  and  the  Mollusca  were  rcfen*ed  to  Mr.  E.  A.  Smith. 
The  latter  are  all  well-known  Arctic  forms,  but  they  are,  of  course, 
interesting  as  coming  from  a  new  locality.     Although  Arctic  forms  are 
not  so  varied  and  numerous  as  those  which  frequent  warmer  regions,  the 
study  of  their  distribution  with  reference  to  currents,  and  other  circum- 
Btanoes,  is  of  great  scientific  importance. 

Arctic  exploration  is  distinguished  not  only  for  the  variety  and  im- 
portance of  its  scientific  results,  but  also  for  its  practical  utility.    It  has 
not  only  added  to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge,  but  it  has  also  increased 
the  wealth  of  those  nations  which  have  wisely  engaged  in  it.     The 
explorers  of  Hudson's  Bay  led  the  way  to  a  lucrative  fur  trade ;  those  of 
Spitzbergen,  of  Davis  Strait,  and  Baffin's  Bay  opened  up  other  great 
sources  of  wealth ;  and  the  discoverers  of  New  Siberia  enriched  their 
countiymen  by  a  trade  in  fossil  ivory.     Mr.  Leigh  Smith,  in  discovering 
the  south-western  coast  of  Franz- Josef  Land,  saw  at  least  two  right  whales, 
snd  a  sea  abounding  in  other  oil-yielding  animals.     As  many  as  twenty- 
seven  walruses  were  taken,  and,  if  their  capture  had  been  the  object  of 
the  voyage,  many  more  could  have  been  obtained.     Great  numbers  of 
6ealB  were  also  seen.     The  number  of  bears  shot  was  thirteen.     Like  all 
other  northern  discoveries,  those  of  Mr.  Leigh  Smith  combine  results  of 
scientific  interest  and  importance  with  practical  utility. 

It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  practical  utility  of  Mr.  Leigh 
SmitL's  discoveries  may  be  demonstrated  in  the  near  future.  The  Nor- 
wegians have  now  been  frequenting  the  walrus  grounds  of  Spitzbergen 
^Jid.  liovaya  Zemlya  for  a  considerable  number  of  years,  and  there  are 
distinct  signs  of  those  localities  having  been  overworked.  The  hardy 
Noraemen  will  eagerly  welcome  a  new  region  for  walrus  hunting,  such 
«^   ia  offered  by  the  southern  shores  of  Franz-Josef  Land ;    and  even 
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iwhalera  may  not  ImprQliably  follow  in  the  same  direction.  The  only 
difficulty  -whicli  may  caiiBo  them  to  hesitate  is  the  supposed  obstruction 
of  the  approacb,  by  ico  floes.  Esplorers,  by  annual  reooEnaisBancea,  will 
throw  a  flood  of  light  on  that  questiau,  aud,  as  in  so  many  other 
instuncea,  Arctic  diBcovcry  will  prove  to  be  not  only  important  in 
increasing  tho  sum  of  human  knowledge,  but  also  in  opening  up  new 
sources  of  commercial  industry. 

There  yet  remained  a  short  navigable  period  in  September,  and 
Leigh  Smith  devoted  it  to  an  attempt  to  reach  Wiohe's  Land  from 
eastward. 

Thomas  Edge,  while  in  cxtmmand  of  a  fleet  belonging  to  the  Musco^ 
Company  in  the  year  IC17,  "discovered  to  the  eastward  of  Spitzber| 
aa  far  to  tho  northward  as  79^,  an  island  which  he   named  Wiche's 
Island,"  after  Mr.  Eichard  Wiche,  one  of  the  foremost  of  the  merchant 
adventurers.     It  was  never  seen  again  until  Mr.  Birkheck  descried  it  on 
the  horizon  in  X8G4,     Von  Henglin,  in  1870,  climbed  a  high  hill  on 
Edge's  Island,  the  south-eastern  of  tho  Spitzbergen  group,  and  sighted 
it.     He  improperly  gave  a  new  name — King  Karl  Land — to  an  island 
which  had  boon  discovered  aud  named  by  Captain  Edge  253   yean 
before,  and  sighted  by  Mr.  Birkheck  six  years  previously.     But  neitl 
Birkheck  nor  Von  Heuglin  reached  it.     This  feat  was  reserved  for 
Norwegian  captains  Altmann,  Johnson,  aud  Nils6n,who,  in  the  summer 
of  1872,  found  the  sea  on  the  eastern  side  of  Spitsbergen  freer  from  ioe 
than  it  had  been  known  for  twenty  ye-ara.     Generally  tho  eastern  side 
of  Spitzbergen  is  believed  to  be  closely  packed  vrith  ice,  and  Mr,  Leigli< 
Smith  did  another  useful  piece  of  service  to  geography  in  examining 
eastern  edge  of  the  pack  in  this  direction. 

From  the  1st  to  the  10th  of  September  search  was  made  by  him  for 
an  opening  in  the  ice,  ao  as  to  pi-oceod  westward  in  tho  direction  of 
"Wiche's  Island.  During  the  whole  time  tho  Eira  was  kept  pretty  olooe 
to  the  pack,  following  it  right  down  to  75^  30'  N.  on  the  meridian  of 
tei'^.  The  pack  was  very  close.  Several  times  they  thought  they 
found  an  opening,  biit  it  always  turned  out  to  l>o  a  deep  bight;  and 
the  lOtb  they  were  off  IIopo  Island.  The  weather  now  became  i 
bad,  mists  Mth  strong  gales,  and  the  nights  were  getting  dark. 
course  was  therefore  shaped  for  Stor  Fjord,  in  the  south  of  Spitzberj 
aud  steaming  right  up  it,  the  Eira  was  anchored  in  Gcnevra  Bay  on  thti 
17th  of  September.  Kext  morning  was  lovely,  and,  climbing  up 
the  explorers  got  a  view  of  Wiche'a  Island  in  the  far  distance,  and 
iutervening  floe  ice  visible,  though  thcro  were  many  borgs. 

On  the  20th  a  strong  west  wind  sprang  up,  and  the  Eira  steamed 
southwards  towards  Walter  Thymen'a  Straits,  anchoring  at  Lee's  Fore- 
land. There  are  numerous  rocks  and  reefs  off  Walter  Thymen'a  Straits, 
which  are  not  shown  on  the  Admiralty  Chart.  In  fact,  the  chart  is 
veiy  inaccurate,  and  there  are  many  places,  which  are  frequented  hy 
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vcsselB  every  year,  that  are  quite  incorrectly  laid  down.  On  the  22nd 
the  voyage  home  was  commenced,  and  on  the  24th  the  Eira  reached 
Hammerfest,  where  a  pilot  was  taken  on  board.  There  was  a  heavy 
8ca,  and  the  ship  rolled  so  much  that  the  pilot  could  not  come  on  board 
in  the  usual  way.  So  he  made  himself  fast  to  a  rope  that  was  thrown 
to  him,  jumped  from  his  boat  into  the  sea,  and  allowed  himself  to  be 
hauled  on  board  like  a  sack  of  potatoes. 

At  Hammerfest  some  vessels  were  at  anchor,  which  had  been  engaged 
in  attempts  to  reach  the  Yenisei.  It  had  not  been  a  favourable  year. 
The  DMmann  and  Luiae  had  in  vain  attempted  all  the  straits  leading 
into  the  Kara  Sea,  and  had  even  been  round  the  northern  extremity  of 
Xovaya  Zemlya,  but  without  success.  The  Neptune  had,  however,  been 
more  fortunate.  She  arrived  at  Hammerfest  with  a  full  cargo  of  wheat 
and  rye  from  the  Obi. 

Captain  Dahlmann  was  convinced  that  a  vessel  properly  constructed 
for  ice  navigation,  like  the  Eira,  could  reach  the  mouths  of  the  Obi  and 
Yenisei  every  year,  and  make  the  trade  a  certainty.  But  if  merchants 
pkersist  in  sending  unsuitable  iron  vessels,  unprepared  for  meeting  the 
ice,  they  must  expect  failure.  To  this  reason  alone  is  the  failure  of 
steamers  to  reach  the  Yenisei,  in  1879  and  1880,  to  be  attributed. 

The  JVro,  while  in  charge  of  a  pilot,  had  the  misfortune  to  run  on  a 
rock  near  the  anchorage  of  Govesholmen.  Luckily  it  was  fine  weather, 
and  she  was  hauled  off  by  the  Nordtijemen^  a  powerful  Norwegian  mail- 
boat.  On  October  5th  they  anchored  at  Bodo,  and  sailing  on  the  7th, 
reached  the  Shetlands  on  the  11th.  The  Shetland  portion  of  the  crew 
was  landed  at  Lerwick,  and  Peterhead  was  reached  on  the  12  th  of 
October. 

Thus  ended  this  memorable  and  most  successful  cruise.  The  crew  of 
the  Eira  behaved  admirably  throughout,  displaying  much  zeal,  and  fully 
entering  into  the  spirit  of  the  enterprise. 

The  voyage  of  the  Eira  must  be  pronounced  to  have  been  the  most 
important  summer  cruise  that  has  ever  been  made  in  the  Arctic  Bcgions. 
Mr.  Leigh  Smith's  discoveries  in  1880  will  form  a  fresh  starting-point 
for  future  Polar  discovery ;  and  they  thus  open  a  new  and,  let  us  hope, 
a  brilliant  and  fruitful  chapter  in  the  glorious  history  of  Arctic 
Exploration. 

CbtCTM  of  the  *  Eira,^  and  Meteorological  Notes  of  the  Voyage  ; 
Extracts  from  Mr,  Granfs  Journal, 

June  28thy  1880. — ^In  sight  of  Jan  Mayen  ;  passed  ice,  and  ico  encircles  the  land ; 
it  is  very  low  this  year.  In  1878  (in  the  Willeni  Barents)  we  saw  none  at  all. 
Weather  beautiful. 

June  29M. — Anchored  off  the  bay  between  Egg  Island  and  the  next  point  E. ;  in 
the  afternoon  had  to  clear  out  quickly  as  the  ice  was  coming  rapidly  into  the  bay. 
We  f»^*f»^  out  through  loose  ice  to  the  N Jl,  where  we  found  the  main  pack,  and 
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and  at  8.30  p.m.  sighted  land,  being  most  likely  Prince  Charles  Foreland,  some 
100  miles  off.  There  is  riji^ht  ahead  of  us  a  long  point  of  ice,  which  may  perhaps 
exteod  to  the  land.    In  1878  there  was  nothing  like  so  much  ice  out  here. 

JfHy  15tA. — ^Bright  clear  day ;  wind  light.  Ice  running  in  bights  and  seems 
^itj  near  the  land  ahead.  At  8  p.m.  wo  were  steering  towards  the  N.W.  point 
of  Spitsbergen.    Ice  to  W.  packed. 

Jtdy  16th. — ^Misty  morning,  but  afterwards  better.    Were  dodging  along  ice  edge 

lujj  across  bights,  and  in  the  afternoon  were  nearing  Amsterdam  Island.    Had  a 

fnth  southerly  breeze.    About  8  p.m.  Cloven  Cliff  bore  due  S.  as  we  were  steering 

£   snd  5  miles  off.    We  are  some  28  miles  from  Moffen  Island,  and  though  there 

does  iK>t  seem  to  be  much  ice  as  far  as  we  can  see  to  the  E.,  there  is  a  good  deal  to 

^  ^.,  and  it  seems  heavy  and  closely  packed.    At  10.30  p.m.  fug  came  on  quite 

tJiic^*  '^^  ^^  ^^  ^  stop* 

J'uJy  nth. — Fog  cleared  a  bit  at  about  1  a.m.    At  8  a.m.  bored  into  loose  ice, 

^^|oh  was  however  pretty  close  together,  and  remained  stuck  in  it  till  past  noon, 

t^^o  mftdd  towards  Welcome  Point,  and  anchored  at  6  p.m.  to  the  land  ice  off  Red 

j^c^jdti.  The  fast  land  ice  was  mostly  piled  up  in  small  hummocks,  and  was  quite 

ti^Yit  tnd  solid,  caused  by  great  pressure. 

July  IBth. — Morning  bright    We  could  not  get  X.  in  this  direction ;  so  at  noon 

we  steamed  off,  and  at  8  p.m.  anchored  at  Amsterdam  Island.    After  leaving  the  ice 

a  ^e  of  wind  from  the  S.W.  came  on,  and  we  had  a  hard  job  to  steam  against  it. 

Wind  too  high  to  land. 

July  19th, — ^Noon,  weather  more  gloomy,  wind  still  high,  and  continued  blowing 

bard  all  night. 

«/m7^  20tli. — At  1.30  P.M.  weighed,  and  made  for  Fair  Haven ;  weather  seems  to 
be  getting  fine  again.  We  could  not  get  to  an  anchorage  as  the  ice  was  fast  and 
jammed  tight  in  between  the  islands  and  on  to  the  land.  This  is  most  unusual,  and 
seldom  happens  here  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Wind  still  strong  from  S.,so  steamed 
bacl^  ^^  0^^  former  anchorage. 

^wdy  21$t. — Weather  very  fine.    Ice  coming  down  fast  and  lying  from  W.S.W. 

tow&^^  the  K. 

«/iiZy22nd. — At  10.30  a.m.  weighed  and  proceeded  out  of  South  Gat,  a  good 
fweH  OD.  Ice  right  down  on  Danes  Island  and  the  rocks  on  the  S.  point.  Eobbe 
I^y  q^te  dosed.  A  passage  southwards,  but  seems  to  be  ice  towards  the  S.  too. 
We  steamed,  but  finding  a  gale  of  wind  blowing  and  nasty  sea  on,  from  the  S.,  we 
niBAle  into  Magdalena  Bay  and  anchored.  Blew  hard  all  night ;  high  sea  from  S. 
loe  now  packed  and  shutting  in  South  Gat 

July  2Srd. — All  morning  fine 'overhead,  but  gale  as  hard  as  ever.  From  6  p.m. 
till  next  morning,  mist  and  driz^ile. 

July  2Ath, — Bright  sun,  but  wind  blowing  from  S.  as  hard  as  ever.  No  ice 
seen  to  W.  A  good  deal  of  ice  had  gone  into  Smeerenburg  Bay.  Evening  cloudyi 
and  wind  in  hard  gusts.    Air  temperature  about  50^  F. 

J'idy  25th. — Morning  misty;  wind  evidently  less.  At  7  p.m.  weighed,  and 
proceeded  out  to  sea  under  topsails,  jib,  &c.,  edging  westward  away  from  the  shore. 

J'tily  2(ath, — ^Morning  foggy.  Sailed  S.,  passing  the  N.  head  of  Prince  Charles 
Foreland  in  the  afternoon,  some  5  miles  E.  At  5  p.m.  weather  fine.  Wind  all 
day  fTomN.    Sea  moderate. 

^uly  27th. — Soon  after  midnight  the  breeze  died  away,  and  we  remained 
stationary  some  10  miles  off  Prince  Charles  Foreland.  Afternoon  very  fine.  At 
5  P.M.  a  breeze  sprang  up  from  S.E.,  and  continued  up  to  midnight  from  E. 

•/itZy  2Sth. — Off  Bel  Sound.  Morning  calm.  Weather  fine  and  warm.  Very 
iig^Lkt  breeze  at  night. 
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unlike  the  loose  and  thin  ice  we  met  last  year.  Oar  bighefit  point  was  79^'  40' ;  as 
sooD  At  we  left,  the  ice  jammed  np  quickly.  At  midnight  we  are  steering  through 
a  ]$TS^  pool  and  loose  ice,  S.E. 

J.itff,  llth, — Soon  after  midnight  dense  fog  came  on  again,  and  continued  all 

ujVrbt  and  nearly  all  day  with  an  occasional  break.    Tacked  about  the  large  pool, 

^d  lit  8  P.M.  broke  into  another  pool,  which  may  almost  be  open  sea,  as  there  is  a 

coo^  **  ^^ "  ^^'    Wind  strong  from  S.W,     At  10  p.m.  edging  south-easterly  to 

dear  &  long  point-end  of  ice. 

A^'  12th, — Soon  after  midnight  the  wind  and  sea  increased,  and  by  8  A.M.  wc 
}j3d  •  f^^  blowing  from  S.W.,  which  increased  as  the  day  wore  on.  We  drove 
^j^teriy  and  south-easterly  for  some  time,  as  we  had  to  lie  to,  and  drifted  a  long 
^^y  S.  At  6  P.M.  we  wore  ship,  as  we  were  drifting  do\Tn  on  the  pack,  and  so 
Q^^Dtinaed  till  midnight,  when  we  again  wore,  having  our  head  now  N. 

Aug.  13M. — ^All  through  the  night  the  gale  blew  hard,  but  by  8  a.m.  it  had 
quite  moderated,  and  we  had  bright  sun  all  day.  Position  at  noon,  78°  18'  N.  lat., 
49*^  10'  E.  long.  At  3  p.m.  we  commenced  steaming  north-easterly.  Wind  from 
W.N.W. ;  sea  much  gone  down.  Steering  all  through  the  night  N.E.  by  N,  No  ice 
in  fight,  only  one  berg. 

^ug.  HA. — At  8  a.m.  sighted  land  bearinj;  roughly  from  N.W.  to  N.E.  when 
we  -wrere  in  lat.  79°  14'  and  about  long.  54°  10',  so  we  steered  a  course  more  to  the 
X.N'-^'i  wid  by  4  P.M.  made  fast  to  a  heavy  piece  of  land  floe  attached  to  a  small 
islxTM^  (May  Island).  At  10  a.m.  we  passed  through  some  loose  ice  and  by  many 
l,erg«*  At  noon  we  were  in  lat.  70°  47'.  Some  of  the  bergs  met  with  here  were 
very  liige,all  immense  masses,  some  several  miles  long,  and  quite  flat  on  the  tops. 
Tho  average  height  above  water  might  be  from  150  to  250  feet  or  more.  Between 
Qixr  BDcbortLge  and  the  land  lay  a  mixture  of  loose  ice  and  water.  No  wind.  On 
the  low  part  of  the  island  there  was  a  quantity  of  drift-wood. 

Aug,  15th, — In  the  early  morning  a  large  floe  and  some  loose  ice  were  coming 
^'vrxi  OQ  ns  and  shutting  us  in,  so  wc  had  to  decamp,  and  never  again  were  able  to 
land  OQ  this  particular  island.  The  weather  became  bad,  and  a  strong  wind  from 
the  S.E.  b^an  to  blow.  At  2  p.m.  we  anchored  to  a  very  large  floe  running 
N.  and  S.  It  was  miles  in  length,  and  we  could  not  see  across  it  We  were  some 
10  miles  S.  of  our  former  position,  which  was  now  a  mass  of  ice. 

Aug,  IM, — At  8  A.M.  commenced  steaming  towards  the  land  again,  and  by 

noon    anchored  to  another  floe.     Throughout  the  day  the  wind  was  rather  strong 

froax  E.N.E.    At  4  p.m.  we  were  off  a  long  island  (Etheridge  Island)  to  the  W.  of 

•   <H/r  first  discovered  island.    Anchored  and  went  ashore.    A  good  view  of  land  to  the 

"^•fi-*  &C.    To  the  S.W.  of  us  was  land  and  a  cape  (Cape  Barents)  we  afterwards 

"'^i^^^^ed.    At  8  P.M.  we  had  to  move  again,  going  a  little  towards  the  E.,  and 

^'^c^cxed  to  a  big  floe  off  the  island  on  which  we  had  landed  on  the  14th.    Sounded 

'^    l^^athoms.     Mist  and  snow  through  the  evening  and  night ;  wind  strong  from 

^-  a.x:kd  E.  by  N.    Drifting  slowly. 

^^ti^.  nth, — At  4  A.M.  we  had  to  shift  our  position  to  avoid  being  smashed  up  by  a 

**T^^  flat  berg  against  which  our  floe  was  driving.    Between  4  and  8  a.m.  the 

^c«fc.t-her  had  quite  cleared  up.     At  10  a.m.  we  moved  from  this  floe,  as  the  ice  was 

^vx^ing  down  fast,  and  we  had  to  steam  right  round  the  long  island  towards  the  west 

AaT^^i,  which  appeared  at  the  time  to  be  free  from  ice.     At  4  p.m.  steaming  S.W.  to 

ft    043kpe  (Barents),  and  after  passing  it  at  0.30  p.m.,  steered  westward  along  an 

cTxXirely  new  land  (Northbrook  Island).   We  kept  along  the  coast  for  some  time,  but 

OB  the  mist  became  very  thick  wc  lay  to,  and  when  we  had  drifted  a  little  to  the 

'W .,  we  steamed  back  into  position  again. 

Aug.  ISth. — At  1 .30  a.m.  the  mist  cleared  away.  Went  on  shore.  At  11  a.m.  the 
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arm  camo  out ;  wvnu  liiew  hard  from  S.E.  We  stcaraed  towards  land  to  W.,  and 
loimding  an  ialand  (Bell  Island),  fouod  onrsulvee  in  a  sDug  harbour  (Eira  Harbour) 
formed  by  two  iBkndi.     Anchored  hwa  at  noon. 

Aag.  19(ft. — At  9  A.M.  there  was  a  Ught  nortlierly  wind  ;  at  noon  it  was  atrong 
from  E.N.E.,  and  hy  3  P.M.  had  greatly  inci'cased.  At  6.30  p.m.  the  gale  modeml«d 
and  blew  only  in  short  gusts,  and  by  8  p.m.  it  waa  fine  and  quite  quiet.  By  0  p.m- 
it  was  again  blowing  a  gale  Troin  E.N.B.,  but  by  midnight,  though  we  still  had  it 
hard  in  aqualle,  the  weather  had  greatly  moderated,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  gale 
cbanged  into  n  light  south -south-easterly  breeze. 

Aug.  20th. — Misty  all  day. 

Aug.  2\xt. — Marniug  calm  and  pleasnnt.  At  11  a.m.  \vtiiglie<l anclior and  started 
up  a  fiord  (NightiDgnie  Sound)  to  the  W.  of  Eira  Harbour  in  a.  N.E.  and  E.N.E. 
direction,  and  returned  steering  along  the  west  [and  (Alexandra  Land)  until  0  p.m., 
when  ws  were  stopped  by  p.ick  ice  (off  Ca[)e  Grant),  so  steamed  bick  to  Eira 
Harbour. 

Avg.  22nd. — In  harbour.     Dull  and  misty  all  day;  calm  and  warm. 

Aug.  23nl, — Morning  misty,  but  by  noon  the  weather  was  fair.  Went  a  cruise, 
this  time  entirely  circumnavigating  the  two  isknda  forming  Eira  Harbour.  By 
8.40  P.M.  we  were  again  at  anchor.  Mist  and  sleet  in  the  evening;  wind  apinrontljr 
from  N.W. 

Avg.  24(A.— At  11,30  a.m.  we  steamed  west.  Fresh  breezo  from  N.W.  At 
0  P.M.  we  anchored  lo  a  large  lloe  off  a  headland  (Capo  Neale),  quite  unable  to  go 
further.  Weather  squally.  From  here  wo  could  see  laud  trending  away  to  the 
N.W.,  and  the  furthest  point  seen  must  have  been  over  40  miles  off.  Sounded 
175  fathoms;  no  bottom.  Wind  strong  from  N.W.  by  JJ. ;  tide  seemed  to  be 
running  to  the  W.  Drifting  with  the  floe  all,  niglit ;  plenty  of  water,  howeTor,  to 
the  E.  of  US. 

Aug.  25tli. — Still  drifting  with  the  ice  in  a  soulhtrly  direction,  but  not  fsat. 
The  morning  was  clearer.  Sounded  175  fathoms  j  no  bottom.  Ice  seemed  to  be 
coming  doivn  along  the  land,  which  drove  ua  backwards  with  it,  so  at  a  little  before 
2  P.M.  we  cast  off  from  the  fioe  and  commenced  steaming  towards  the  E.  Wind 
N.W.  by  N.,  blowing  fresh.  Steamed  up  a  bay  (Gray  Bay)  and  anchored  to 
a  land  floe  which  filled  up  the  head  for  about  five  miles. 

Aug.  261A.— At  9.45  a.m. cast  oft  from  the  floe.  Wind  S.S.E.,  with  snow  ami 
mist.  Up  to  noon  we  kept  steaming  full  speed,  head  to  wind.  By  8  p.m.  the 
gale  bad  moderated,  and  we  lay  at  the  entrance  to  the  bay.  Barometer,  10  p.m., 
28-54. 

Auy.  27(/i. — At  3  a.m.  a  fiirioua  gale  got  up  from  N.N.W.,  and  blew  with  great 
violence  all  the  morning,  which  whs  spent  in  dodging  bergs  and  keeping  clear  of  the 
pack.     At  12 .  15  p.m.,  after  boring  through  a  good  deal  of  loose  ice,  we  anchored  tu 

Aug.28th. — Wind  was  still  strong,  but  not  80  violent,  andslill  from  the  S.W.  and 
N.N.W.  At  4  a.m.  wo  steamed  slowly  out  of  the  ice  towards  Eira  Harbour,  along 
I  he  coast.  IthadbecomefuU  of  drift  ice,  and  we  could  not  go  in.  Wind  now  became 
more  northerly.  At  noon  we  passed  the  spot  where  we  landed,  on  the  18th,  near 
Cape  Flora,  Wind  increased  and  blew  again  with  great  violence  from  N.W.  by  N. 
Anchored  in  a  small  bay  a  little  to  the  W.  of  Cape  Barents.  Gale  continued  with 
great  violence  up  to  midnight. 

Aug,  29(A. — By  6  a.m.  the  weather  was  much  better,  and  at  10  a.m.  weighed 
anchor  and  steamed  eastward.  At  11 .  30  a.m.  we  came  upon  pack  ice  lying  off 
the  point,  so  had  to  steer  S.S.E.  There  was  now  ice  all  round  M'Clintock  Island, 
and  all  the  islands  where  we  were  were  surrounded  with  ice.    Wind  N.;  weather 
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fine.  At  noon  we  began  boring  throngb  some  loose  ice.    At  2  p.m.  steered  N.E.  At 
4  r.v.  commenced  sailing  in  an  E.  and  E.N.E.  direction. 

Aug.  ZOih. — ^At  8  a.m.  came  close  under  Cape  Tegetthoff,  about  a  mile  off.  At 
9  iJL  mist  came  on  and  wind  from  W.,  but  by  noon  from  W.N.W.,  very  unsteady 
isd  itrong.  There  was  pack  ice  to  the  E.  and  also  to  the  S.  We  then  coasted  under 
the  lODth-west  corner  of  Wilczek  Island,  and  were  soon  near  the  spot  where  the 
Jtjd&of  was  abandoned,  but  now  there  was  water  there,  though  fast  ice 
(ippttcntly)  to  the  E.  At  1  p.m.  we  were  steaming  and  sailing,  edging  away  from 
(^  pacL  Vnck  ice  E.  and  N.E. ;  ice,  too,  was  filling  in  from  the  W.  At  6  p.m.  we 
Imdfld  S.W.,  and  continued  working  in  a  west-south-westerly  direction,  keeping 
of  tbe  pick  which  was  to  leeward  of  us.  At  10  p.m.  we  were  among  a  great  deal 
of  ]oofe  ioe,  mostly  composed  of  large  and  heavy  pieces.  '  ^'* 

Jug.  ZUi. — Continued  steaming  and  sailing  all  night  towards  the  W.S.W.  Scon 
gfter  10  A.M.  we  were  again  among  ice.  Wind  light  from  S.  Soon  after  noon  we 
ooouMOoed  sailing  S.W.  At  5  p.m.  the  wind  had  gone  round  to  N.E.  About 
9  TM.  we  lay  to,  having  passed  through  plenty  of  loose  ice  and  past  many  bergs, 
ggoe  Tery  large.  Mist  Barometer  28 '  94.  Wind  being  a  gale  from  N.E.  by  N., 
ire  liy  drivings  with  the  ship's  head  E.  by  S.  There  was  a  point  of  pack  ice 
itietchiBg  firom  8.  by  E.  to  S.W.  by  W.  as  far  as  we  could  see. 

SepUmber  Isf  to  16th, — Trying  to  go  W.,  but  could  not  find  a  single  opening. 
For  the  first  few  days  we  had  varying  weather,  mostly  bad,  and  passed  through  a  good 
deal  of  loose  ice.  The  whole  time  we  kept  pretty  close  to  the  pack,  always  having 
it  to  W.  of  us.  We  followed  the  pack  right  down  to  lat.  75}*,  long.  46i*  E.,  before 
we  ooald  get  at  all  to  the  W.  On  turning  the  comer  on  September  5th  we  were  able 
to  keep  dose  to  the  pack,  as  the  wind  was  nearly  always  from  W.N.W.  or  N.W., 
ind  aithon^  at  times  it  blew  hard,  there  was  seldom  any  loose  ice  away  from  the 
pick  edgesL  There  was  no  ice  south  of  us.  We  steamed  from  point-end  to  point- 
end,  and  sometimes  up  a  bight,  hoping  to  get  through,  until  we  sighted  Hope 
Iilaod  about  midnight  on  September  9th.  This  night  was  extremely  fine  and  calm. 
Next  morning  we  steamed  round  the  south-west  c(»iier  of  the  island,  and  then 
steered  a  northerly  and  afterwards  a  north-easterly  course.  A  fog  soon  came  on, 
and  we  found  ourselves  before  long  among  a  quantity  of  small  grounded  icebergs, 
which  we  had  to  dodge.  The  next  three  or  four  days  we  had  nothing  but  gales 
bom  S.W.,  W.9  and  W.S.W.,  with  high  and  rough  seas ;  thick  mist  nearly  all  the 
time.  We  were  finally  driven  right  round  the  island,  and  at  noon  on  the  14th  wero 
at  tbe  south-west  of  the  island  again,  some  12  miles  off.  Steered  across  the 
moQth  of  Stor  Fiord  until  we  sighted  the  South  Cape  of  Spitsbergen.  Hero  we 
experienced  stormy  weather  again.  Coasted  the  west  side  of  the  fiord.  Weather 
now  fine. 

Sep*,  llih. — ^Anchored  in  Genevra  Bay  at  9  a.m.  Morning  lovely,  blue  sky  and 
bright  son.  No  ice  visible  between  Spitzbergen  and  Wiche's  Land,  though  there 
were  a  good  many  bergs.    Hinlopen  Straits  also  seemed  free  from  ice. 

Sept.  18M. — ^By  8  a.m.  a  strong  wind  from  N.E.  had  sprung  up,  and  it  was 
atremely  cold. 

Sept.  19th. — ^Weather  lovely,  quite  cahn,  bright  sun.    Bay  ice  was  making. 

Sept.  20th. — ^During  the  night  a  strong  W.  wind  sprung  up.    At  8  A.1I.  steamed 
natliiraids,  and  at  4  p.m.  anchored  at  Lee's  Foroland, 
Sept  21s^. — ^A  most  perfect  day. 

Sept,  72nd. — At  3.15  a.m.  weighed  anchor  and  steamed  S.    At  8  p.m.,  from 
111  76P  56',  long.  19^  45'  E.,  we  made  a  start  with  a  light  E.SJS.  wind;  soon  we 
got  a  fresh  EJ^.E.  gale.    Mist. 
Sqrf.24(^— At  2  A.M.  saw  land ;  and  at  2  POi.  anchored  at  Hammerfest. 

BO.IIL— Masoh1881.]  l 
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a  th»  Dortb,  causing  >  large  body  of  water  eloso  to  the  land  by  forcing  tha  ice 

ntli;  k  Teasel  boniid  north  would  meet  this  ice  at  a  distance  from  the  Und,  and 

f  Vmld  bare  to  force  her  way  through  it.    Mr.  Leigh  Smith  pushed  through  it  both 

d  hs  had  BTEry  hope  that  wben  au  expedition  Btart«d  for  Frauz-JoBcf  Land 

I  viUi  iIm  intentioD  of  wintenog  there,  it  would  be  able  to  reach  its  destlnalioQ  just 

U  Mr.  Ijeigh  Smith  had  done.     There  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  Kara  Sea 

[  the  past  year,  been  filled  nith  larger  quantities  of  ico  than  in  eeveral 

a,  and  it  might  be  that  a  season  ia  which  a  westerlj  wind  prevuilcd 

i  that  sea  with  ice,  was  the  most  favourable  for  getting  to  Fran2.Jo9ef 

'.  Uarkham  had  referred  to  the  heavy  icebergs  that  were  bom  there. 

TVlal   boeame  of  them   was   not  known.      If  his  conclusion   about  llie   northern 

la  oorrect,  this,  in  combination  with  a  movement  towards  the  north-west 

vf  a  krwer  suatum  of  warmer  water,  would  .carry  them  towards  Wiche's  Land, 

«f  wliicfa  nothing  was  known.      They  yuere  not  found  ciriftiiig)  down  post  Hope 

Uand  ami  Bear  Island  in  any  great  quantities,  and  it  was  still  uncertain  where 

the;  went.    The  information  given  in  the  paper  about  the  game  likely  to  be  met 

wiih,  WDold  be  vet;  valuable  for  future  explorers,  and  although  nothing  had  been 

atid  atxnlt  reindeer,  he  did  not  see  why  they  should  not  hereafter  be  met  with. 

Thej-  were  foand  in  Spitsbergen  in  great  numbers,  and  also  in  Noiaja  Zemlya, 

NotluDg  bad  as  yet  been  said  abont  any  pl^ns  in  Franz-Josef  Land  where  the 

mndeer  mmtl  be  likely  to  congregate.    Cliffs  and  glaciers  stretching  out  into  the 

»tdid  not  ibrm  the  kind  of  land  in  which  auch  animals  would  be  expected,  and  he 

Ural  in  hopes  Chat  some  day  or  other  a  district  would  be  discovered  in  whirh  plenty 

of  guie  waa  to  he  obtained,     Eira  Harbonr  was  a  very  important  discovery.     If  a 

And  ItMOoald  ba  once  established,  expeditions  might  go  on  in  confidence.     The 

jnMua  of  bears  and  walrus  was  also  important.     Walrus  wore  never  seen  where 

thn  *■>  not  a  qnantity  of  open  water  every  year.     Seal  did  not  require  so  much, 

td  tit  Gut  that  they  were  seen  as  well  oa  walrus  was  an  iodicalion  of  the  periodical 

oiituiM  of  an  extensive  body  of  open  water.     Bears  would  not  go  where  they  could 

tnl  get  nala  to  live  upon,  and  thus  there  was  every  prospect  that  last  year  was  not 

1  reiT  peculiar  one.    One  spar  only  had  been  fonnd,  but  the  cliffs  and  glaciers  did 

not  Ibmi  a  beach  on  which  such  things  could  be  looked  for.    Still,  the  presence  of 

itta  one  spn  was  an  indication  of  the  direction  of  the  cncrcnts.    All  Arctic  men 

nre  reiy  mnch  bdebted  to  Mr.  Leigh  Smith  and  to  other  icemen  like  him,  who 

ips^t  tbeir  time  to  good  purpose  in  such  explorations, 

Br.  ETHERnxm,  fas.  (President  of  the  Geol(^cal  Society)  said  that  when 
^  Geor^  Nares'  expedition  returned,  the  geological  collections  brought  home  were 
fiibmitbd  to  him  (Hr.  Etheridge),  and  he  hod  the  great  privilege  of  naming  the 
UK  tftatm.  Since  then  Captain  Markham  had  placed  in  his  hands  fur  examination 
ihf  odllntiOD  he  made  in  Novaya  Zemlya,  and  Mr.  Leigh  Smith  had  done  him  the 
■mo  knot.  Amoo^t  the  few  specimens  which  the  latter  gentleman  had  brought 
wen  two  ot  three  of  what  appeared  to  be  distinctly  coniferous  wood.  To  settle  the 
i^ofthatwpod  was  a  very  important  question.  Was  it  eocene,  cretaceous,  tertiary, 
or  nty  other  age  ?  After  very  careful  examination  of  the  cone  which  hod  been 
tmn^thome,  Mr.  Camithers  had  no  doubt  whatever  that  it  belonged  to  the  true  genus 
PoiKi.  There  were  bnt  two  pines  now  known  in  the  Siberian  area,  the  Pinua  ccnbra 
lud  the  f  iBtu  paUasiana.  No  other  fossil  plant-remains  had  been  brought  from  that 
ntfOD,  hit  he  had  no  doabt  that  it  was  upper  cretaceous.  That  settled  the  question 
ofthesiiitence  of  cretaceous  rocks  and  fossils  there.  Bcnenth  the  cretaceous  ame 
(lim  wu  nodoublcdiy  Oxford  clay,  which  was  one  oE  the  most  important  fi>rmationa 
ia  Gnat  Britdn  and  Rnesia.  Beneath  that  again  were  older  rocks  still.  A  great 
ilol  liid  been  done  with  regard  to  the  gronpa  of  patajozoic  rocks  in  the  northern 

1  2 
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legioni,  especially  tlirongli  Sir  George  Narcs  (vnd  Captain  Fielding,  who  sei::1lred  b 
fine  collection  of  fossil  molluaca  and  corals.  Captain  MarkLam's  inTeatigation  of 
NovajR  Zamlya  had  proved  the  esistence  in  that  island  of  cflrhoniferous  rockt, 
agreeing  closely  with  those  of  the  Pennine  chain.  Probably  from  Petchora  Land  to 
Spitzbergen  iras  once  continuous  land.  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  hod  proved  the 
eiistenco  of  carboniferous  rocks  in  Fetchora  Land  and  the  Ural  chain,  but  until  he- 
himself  Biamined  the  specimens  from  Novaya  Zcnilya  they  were  not  known  to  exist 
in  that  island.  Since  Sir  George  Nares  returned,  the  complete  fiora  of  thoso  part* 
had  been  described ;  but  unfortunately  nothing  had  been  done  on  the  northern  coast 
of  Greenland  to  the  eastward,  and  an  exploration  of  that  district  and  of  Fniiiz-JoB«f 
Land  would  g;ivB  clearer  information  a*  to  the  geological  history  of  the  Polar  redone, 
which  he  felt  certain  were  largely  composed  of  tarboniferous  rocks.  By  placing  tie 
several  acquisitions  together,  and  comparing  notes  on  the  Ural  chain,  Petchora  Land, 
Novaya  Zemlya,  Frans-Josef  Land,  and  Spitzbergen,  a  complete  history  conld  be 
obtained  of  those  rocks  which  stretched  away  to  the  north  of  Asia  and  America. 
A  remarkable  relation  exists  between  Korth  America,  Greenland,  Scotland,  and 
Berbysbire.  He  had  submitted  the  cone  brought  home  by  Mr.  Leigh  Smith  to 
Ur,  Camthers,  than  whom  there  was  no  better  authority  on  such  matters.  From 
the  peculiar  form  of  the  cone,  probably  each  scale  contained  two  winged  seeds, 
and  It  belonged  to  the  genus  Ptnua ,-  and  considering  the  paucity  of  the  foesil  flora, 
of  that  region  where  so  few  flowering  plants  occur  and  scarcely  a  shrub  of  any  sort, 
it  was  very  interesting  to  have  such  eridence  brought  home.  The  great  bulk  of 
the  collection  brooght  home  by  Sir  George  Nares  was  carbon iferons,  but  the 
coal  found  was  of  mioceno  age  and  30  feet  thick.  No  one  could  doubt  this  if 
he  knew  the  plants  contained  in  the  shales.  Sec.  Tiie  other  specimens  on  the 
table  were  also  tropical,  and  in  the  whole  region  examined  by  Sir  George  Nares 
none  of  the  carboniferous  corals  discovered  could  have  lived  in  water  less  than  77°, 
76°,  or  SO^of  temperature,  so  that  most  of  the  rocks  of  which  the  Polar  regions  were 
composed  must  have  been  farmed  in  tropical  seas.  It  was  well  known  that  large 
Ennaliosaurian  reptiles  (Ichthyosauri)  had  been  found  in  Spitzbergen.  There  were 
other  things  brought  back  by  Mr.  Leigh  Smith  which  ho  (Mr,  Elheridge)  could  not 
yet  make  out,  but  they  appeared  to  him  to  be  older  still.  "With  regard  to  the 
great  lava-flows,  there  appeared  to  be  nine  in  succession,  most  likely  occurring  abont 
the  same  time  as  that  of  the  Giant's  Causeway  in  Ireland,  in  the  miocene  period,  or 
about  the  same  age  as  the  thick  bed  of  coal  found  in  Smith  Sound.  These  lava-flows 
are  perfectly  horizontal  for  many  miles,  showing  that  their  condition  now  was  just 
as  formerly.  Groat  care  should  be  taken  in  labelling  specimenH  collected  and 
brought  home,  otherwise  they  possess  no  history;  hence  the  necessity  of  having 
thoroughly  competent  men  accompanying  these  expeditions,  so  that  by  this  means 
clearer  knowledge  might  be  obtained  of  the  Polar  or  other  regions.  If  explorers 
would  only  bring  back  well  collected  specimens,  those  who  took  interest  in  such 
matters  would  spare  no  time  in  order  to  eiamino  and  name  them. 

Captain  Beicmokt  was  quito  ready  to  admit  that  Franx-Joscf  Land  seemed  to 
be  the  most  premising  route  for  the  present.  He  considered  himself  more  as  one 
of  the  workers  who  pulled  the  sledges  and  went  on  the  long  journeys,  than  one  of 
those  who  planned  expeditions  or  gave  scientific  reasons  with  regard  to  currents  and 
open  water,  but  he  was  fully  impressed  with  the  importance  of  Arctic  discovery,  and 
of  course  quite  ready  to  agree  to  what  others  considered  best.  The  great  object  was 
to  advanco  as  fiir  north  as  possible  in  a  ship,  and  from  that  point  contiuue  the 
exploration  on  land,  and  Franz-Josef  Land  appeared  to  offer  the  best  facilities  at 
present.  From  the  point  which  Payer  reached  he  saw  very  distant  land,  and 
Mi,  Leigh  Smith  had  now  proved  that  Franz-Josef  Land  was  attainable  by  a  ship 
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in  ofdinary  years.    Still,  after  all  the  explanations  that  had  been  given  he  fai'ied  to 
see  that  any  possibility  of  sledging  had  been  pointed  out.    If  the  coast  was  as 
perpendicular  as  it  appeared  to  be  from  the  sketches,  and  if  there  were  no  means 
of  laying  out  dep6ts  and  adyancing  with  sledges,  it  would  be  very  disappointing. 
He  noticed  that  the  last  speaker  had  said  that  one  of  the  most  important  things  to 
be  done,  sdentifically  speaking,  was  the  exploration  of  North  Greenland.    He  him- 
self had  the  honour  of  being  appointed  by  Sir  George  Nares  to  explore  that  very 
oosst  to  the  eastward  of  Discovery  Harbour.    He  was  not  able  to  go  as  Oeu:  as  he 
could  haTe  wished,  and  the  men  who  were  with  him,  whom  few  people  would  suppose 
took  any  interest  in  scientific  discovery,  were  just  as  much  disappointed  as  he  was. 
That  was  a  Tery  clear  proof  of  the  fascination  of  Arctic  travel.    However,  from  the 
point  which  he  did  reach,  and  from  the  very  high  altitude  at  which  he  surveyed  the 
iiortliem  portion  of  the  horizon,  he  was  of  opinion  that  he  did  not  see  the  most 
Aorthem  land.    The  spot  where  the  Alert  wintered  was  the  furthest  that  had  yet 
been  reached  by  any  ship,  and  he  believed  that  extended  journeys  along  the  north 
coast  <^  Greenland  would  be  productive  of  a  very  great  deal  of  useful  scientific 
knowledge.    He  was  afraid  that  he  was  the  only  one  present  who  held  that  opinion, 
bat  he  held  it  because  he  had  been  to  those  parts.    He  believed  that  it  was  just 
posfflble  that  in  another  year  a  ship  might  be  able  to  go  still  further  up  Smith 
Sound.    Certainly  the  coast  was  not  a  very  promising  one,  but  there  were  places 
where  a  ship  could  winter,  and  now  that  such  valuable  knowledge  had  been  gained 
ss  to  the  actual  position  of  the  land,  it  would  be  possible  with  well-disposed  depdts 
to  Tesdi  a  very  much  higher  limit  than  had  ever  before  been  attained.    He  himself 
was  oat  sledging  132  days,  and  he  thought  it  was  not  too  much  to  expect  that, 
allowing  dxty  days  at  six  miles  a  day,  it  would  be  possible  to  go  much  further  than 
be  himself  went.    From  the  highest  point  of  the  hill  on  which  he  stood  he  saw 
lud  stretching  away  50  or  60  miles  and  fading  in  the  horizon,  giving  promise  of 
exteoding  veiy  much  further.    It  did  not,  however,  run  directly  north ;  but  even  if 
it  trended  to  the  south  beyond  the  most  northerly  point  seen,  it  would  be  very 
interesting  to  know  that  Greenland  was  an  island.    The  most  distant  point  reached 
m  the  east  coast  of  Greenland  was  Cape  Bismarck.    If  a  point  could  be  reached 
bom  the  west^  where  it  was  certain  that  no  land  extended  to  the  north  between  that 
spot  and  Cape  Bismarck,  then  it  would  be  satisfactorily  proved  that  Greenland  was 
an  island.    However,  he  was  afraid  there  was  not  much  chance  of  an  expedition 
being  undertaken  at  present,  because  a  ship  could  not  be  sent  up  Smith  Sound 
without  another  to  take  care  of  it,  and  that  would  necessitate  a  very  great  outlay. 
In  the  direction  of  Franz-Josef  Land,  however,  there  was  a  prospect  of  prosecuting 
Rseaich  by  one  ship. 

Admiral  Sir  Ebasmus  Ommaknet  expressed  his  admiration  of  the  services  to 

geqgnphy  rendered  by  Mr.  Leigh  Smith,  especially  for  the  great  efficiency  of  his 

expedition  and  the  consummate  skill  in  conducting  it.      He  had  very  much 

eoJajged  our  knowledge  of  Franz-Josef  Land,  and  bad  shown  the  way  to  reach  it. 

^  late  expedition  under  Sir  George  Nares  proved  that  the  Pole  was  unapproachable 

^7  way  of  Smith  Sound ;  as  -all  other  points  afford  no  hopes  of  penetration  to  the 

north,  we  must  now  accept  Franz- Josef  Land  as  the  base  for  future  operations,  and 

^^  Was  happy  to  know  that  Mr.  Leigh  Smith  was  going  again  to  the  Arctic  Regions  to 

follo\r  up  his  researches.    It  had  always  been  a  mystery  to  him  how  the  icebergs  from 

^f^uiz-Josef  Land  disappear.    Enormous  bergs  like  those  which  drift  down  the  coast 

of  Oreenland  as  far  as  42°  N.  lat.,  never  drift  near  the  coast  of  Lapland  or  Norway, 

•nd   the  North  Cape  lies  in  the  high  latitude  of  70°.    As  icebergs  were  seldom  seen 

north  of  Spitzbergen,  it  was  formerly  supposed  that  no  larger  mass  of  land  would  be 

^ooxkd  towards  the  Pole,  therefore  the  bergs  seen  by  Mr.  Leigh  Smith  were  an 
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important  diecoverj.    He  waa  sure  that  the  name  of  Mr.  Loigli  Smith  woold  be 
bnuded  down  to  futurity  as  one  of  the  great  Polar  explorers  of  the  Victorian  age. 

Tlie  PBEStDENT,  in  concluding  the  discusaion,  said  that  those  who  were 
inlBTOsted  la  Arctic  discoyery  would,  after  that  evening's  disonasion,  bo  glad  to  aee  it 
prosecated  in  two  directions,  one,  that  which  was  pointed  out  bj  Captwn  Beaumont, 
from  Smith  Sound  along  the  north  coast  of  Greenland;  the  other  from  tfae  spot 
which  Mr.  Leigh  Smith  had  reached  in  Franz-Josef  Land.  Without  wintering  in 
Frans-JoBof  Land,  it  ^Tould  he  impossible  to  determine  whether  that  route  could  be 
followed  or  not.  Strong  reasons  had  been  advanced  in  its  CiYour  by  Sir  George 
Nares,  qualified,  however,  by  prudent  cautions.  How  &r  the  open  water  waa  con- 
tinned  to  the  northward  it  was  impossible  to  say,  nor  was  it  yet  known  whether  the 
couBt  trended  eastwards  or  directly  uorthwards.  If  it  went  in  the  latter  direcUOQ, 
and  tliero  were  no  great  disadvanlagea  from  its  contour,  that  would  aeem  to  be  tbe 
route  by  which  the  greatest  progress  could  be  made  towards  approaching  the  Pole. 
It  was  an  honourable  ambition  among  Englishmen  not  to  be  outdone  by  the  dis- 
coverers of  any  other  country;  and  whilst  the  main  object  of  the  Society  was 
geographical  discovery,  they  could  not  bo  insensible  lo  the  honour  to  be  attained  by 
those  who  pushed  csploralion  furthest  in  the  polar  regions.  lie  for  one  would  be 
very  glad  to  find  explorations  carried  on  both  alon>;  Franz-Josef  Land  and  th«  north 
coafit  of  Greenland,  These,  however,  were  matters  which  would  very  shortly  he 
considered  by  minds  far  more  fully  informed  on  the  subject,  and  for  more  oompetent 
to  come  to  a  decision  than  he  was. 
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A  Journey  through  Semiretchia  lo  Kuldja  in  188(U| 

By  E.   DsLMAlt    MOBQAN. 

(Bead  at  the  Evening  Meeting.  January  Slst,  1881.) 
The  BuBsiaQ  militaiy  provinco  of  Turkistaa  extends  from  the  Aral  Sea 
on  the  west,  nearly  to  tho  85th  meridian  east  of  Greenwich  on  the  eaet. 
Itsgrcateatlength  along  the  43rd  parallelis  about  1200  miles,  its  greatest 
breadth  from  north  to  south  along  the  73rd  meridian  is  400  miles.  It 
compriaes  the  governombips  (oblasti)  of  Syr-daria,  Semiretchia,  and 
Terganah,  tho  temporary  circuit  (okrug)  of  Zerafshan,  the  Kuldja  region 
conquered  in  1871,  and  tho  department  of  Amu-daria  acquired  in  1873. 
It  occupies  an  area  of  about  400,000  square  miles,  equttl  to  one-twentieth 
part  of  the  whole  EuBsian  empire,  or  nearly  to  Germany  and  Auetro- 
Ilungary  taken  together,  not  much  less  than  France,  Great  Britain,  and 
Italy  combined,  and  thirty-six  times  larger  than  Belgium.  But  in 
population  Turkiatau  is  varj'  deficient,  numbering  little  over  three 
millions,  and  the  extent  of  land  capable  of  cultivation  is  insignificant, 
not  exceeding  one-fiftieth  of  the  whole  superficies,  or  6,400,000  acres ; 
whilst  the  larger  part  is  neither  fit  for  agriculture  nor  pasturage. 

The  inhabitants  of  Turltistan  belong  to  two  great  races,  the  Indo- 
Germanic  and  the  Mongolian,  These  again  may  be  divided  and  sub- 
divided into  an  infinity  of  branches  and  tribes.  Suffice  it  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  by  far  the  largest  number,  about  one-half,  belong  to  the  Altaic 
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or  Tmko-Tatar  brandi  of  the  Mongolian  race.    These  are  the  people 
known  as  the  Kirghiz  or  Eazaks,  as  they  call  themselves,  who  roam  over 
the  great  plains  and  mountains  on  the  north  and  east,  leading  a  semi- 
nomad  life;  whilst  the  sedentary  population,  grouped  in  towns  and 
villages  on  the  south,  are  for  the  most  part  Aryans  or  Indo-Europeans. 
Through  these  two  sections  Bussian  colonisation  is  beginning  to  take 
efifect» — here  restraining  within  certain  bounds  migrations  of  pastoral 
tribes  encroaching  upon  their  land,  and  to  some  extent  influencing 
their  oustoms,  there  competing  with  the  native  industrial  and  com- 
meraial  dasses,  opening  up  new  channels  of  trade  and  material  pros- 
perity.   Over  all  these  is  the  Bussian  administration,  making  roads, 
artabliahifig  postal  and  telegraphic  communications,  building  schools, 
bridges,  and  other  public  works. 

It  is  perhaps   unfortunate    for  progress    in    Turkistan  that  the 
^vemment  as  at  present  constituted  is  essentially  military.     Every 
official,  no  matter  what  his  functions,  obeys  the  orders  of  a  military 
govemor-gQiieraL    Every  question  concerning  the  development  of  the 
resonxoes  of  the  country  has  first  to  be  considered  from  a  military  point 
of  view ;  the  civil  or,  as  we  should  say,  practical  side  being  subordinate. 
Of  oourse,  as  long  as  there  was  fighting  to  be  done,  opposition  to  over- 
csome^  and  insnrrections  to  subdue,  a  strong  military  rule  was  indis- 
yensable ;  bat  since  1876,  when  the  revolt  in  Ferganah  was  effectually 
-]pnt  down,  the  most  refractory  and  warlike  of  the  tribes  have  become  sub- 
viissive,  and  peace  reigns  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Turki- 
stan.   Qeneral  Eaufrnann's  remark  was  that  unarmed  any  one  might 
safdy  travel  in  any  part  of  his  province ;  adding  that  this  was  in  sin- 
gular contrast  with  the  state  of  afiSurs  in  the  Caucasus,  where  at  least 
fifteen  yeais  after  the  subjugation  of  the  mountain  tribes,  no  Bussian's 
life  WBS  safe  unless  he  were  armed  to  the  teeth  and  provided  with  a 
strong  escort.    My  own  experience  fully  confirms  this. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  safety  of  travel  in  these  regions  I  will 

instance  the  case  of  a  young  lady  whom  I  chanced  to  meet  at  Euldja. 

Shs  had  travelled  from  her  home  in  Wilna  to  Tashkend,  a  distance  of 

i^lxnit  SOOO  miles,  entirely  alone,  to  take  a  situation  as  teacher  in  the 

girls'  school,  trusting  to  the  good  faith  of  these  semi-barbarians,  and 

^he  never  had  to  complain  of  a  single  act  of  rudeness  or  incivility.  And 

^  was  told  at  Vemy  (Yemoe)  that  the  higher  officials,  who  wish  their 

sons  to  receive  all  the  advantages  of  the  best  education,  are  accustomed 

to  send  them  quite  alone  to  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  and  that  they 

never  fidl  to  reach  their  destination  safely. 

There  are  two  post-roads  to  Turkistan  from  European  Bussia.  The 
more  direct  southern  one  starts  from  Orenburg,  crosses  the  steppe  to  the 
lower  Syr-daria,  and  proceeds  up  its  right  bank  to  Tashkend.  The 
more  northern  and  circuitous  route  leaves  Ekaterinburg  and  passes 
tlirough  Western  Siberia  to  Omsk,  whence  it  takes  a  south-easterly 
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direction  along  tlio  right  bank  of  the  Irtisli  to  Semipalatinsk ;  then 
turning  almost  duo  aouth,  it  enters  the  governorship  of  Semiretcbia  ne*r 
Sergiopol.  Of  these  two  routes,  which  meet  at  Chinihend,  75  miles 
north  of  Taehkeud,  the  first  is  the  more  difBcnlt,  owing  to  the  wild, 
inhospitable,  and  iminhabited  nature  of  the  country  through  which  it 
lies.  It  was,  moreover,  unavailable  in  1880  by  reason  of  the  bankruptcy 
and  death  of  the  postal  contractor,  ho  that  all  mails  and  moat  travellers 
weio  obliged  to  follow  the  "West  Siberian  route.  This  accordingly  I 
also  decided  to  take ;  but  shortly  before  starting  from  St.  Petersburg, 
General  Kolpakofsky,  Governor  of  Semiretchia,  with  whom  I  had  the 
honour  of  an  interview,  recommended  a  third  and  better  way,  by  which 
government  couriers  and  officials  performed  the  journey  rapidly  and 
well.  This  lino  of  communication  also  starts  from  Orenburg,  and 
leaving  the  first-mentioned  road  at  Orek,  skirts  the  eastern  slopes  of  tho 
Ural  range  in  a  northerly  direction,  afterwards  continuing  almost  doe 
east  to  Omsk,  where  it  meets  the  more  northerly  post-road.  Bemdea 
these  great  highways  into  Turkistan,  caravan  routes  traverse  the  steppe 
in  all  directions,  and  innumerable  paths  and  tracks  across  plains  and 
mountains  known  to  the  inhabitants  intersect  and  prolong  the  main  lines 
of  communication. 

One  day  at  Orenburg,  reached  in  about  sisty  hours  by  rail  from 
Moscow,  sufficed  to  complete  my  preparations,  to  buy  a  slodge,  and  hire 
a  servant ;  and  leaving  behind  its  smoke-stained,  half-ruined  buildings, 
slowly  rising  from  the  ashes  of  the  great  fiio  in  1878, 1  started  on  the 
28th  February,  1880,  for  my  long  journey  to  the  East. 

Near  Verkh-Ouralsk,  a  small  fortress-tui«i,  the  river  system  of 
European  Enssia  ends  and  that  of  Siberia  begijiB.  From  this  point  the 
route  lies  along  tbo  line  of  Cossack  settlements  and  forts  which  formerly 
served  as  a  frontier  to  protect  Asiatic  Russia  from  the  inroads  of  hostile 
tribes  who  scoured  the  great  plains  on  the  south.  Now  all  this  is 
changed  ;  the  forts  are  dismantled,  and  their  garrisons  are  employed  in 
other  ways. 

Of  the  few  travellers  I  met,  none  were  journeying  for  pleasure ;  thi 
were  mostly  officials  on  their  way  to  appointments  in  Siberia  or  Tni*! 
kistan,  or  homeward-bound  on  furlough.  Of  the  towns  passed  on  the 
road,  Troitsk  is  the  most  important,  and  is  a  favourable  typo  of  a  steppo 
town.  Founded  120  years  ago,  it  has  risen  to  considerable  importance, 
owing  to  its  trado  with  the  nomads,  who  make  it  their  place  of  ren- 
dezvous with  Tatar  and  Bussian  merchants.  Here  sheep  and  hides  are 
bartered  for  the  wares  and  manufactures  of  European  Kussia.  Troitsk, 
too,  is  the  military  centre  of  the  district  of  Turgai  which  luarches  with 
Turkistan  on  the  aouth  and  with  the  district  of  Akmolinsk  of  Western 
Siberia  on  the  east.  From  it  a  caravan  route  crosses  the  steppe,  and  it 
may  prohably  become  the  starting-point  of  a  Central  Asian  railway. 
General  Kaufmann  having  declared  himself  in  favour  of  this  directic 
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for  the  proposed  line.  Troitsk  can  boast  solidly-built  stone  houses,  a 
large  bazaar,  a  gostinny  door,  a  court  of  justice,  a  good  gymnasium  for 
boys,  founded  by  the  town,  at  which  a  good  general  education  is  given 
for  the  small  sum  of  12  roubles  (IZ.  6<.)  per  annum,  mosques,  and 
churches.  Petropavlofsk  is  another  steppe  town,  330  miles  beyond  Troitsk, 
much  frequented  by  nomads.  Between  this  and  Omsk  the  road  passes 
through  large  forests,  chiefly  of  pine  and  birch,  while  good-sized  villages 
stand  by  the  roadside.  Their  inhabitants,  besides  Cossacks,  are  emi- 
grants from  Yoronej  in  Little  Eussia,  and  some  are  from  the  district 
{or  oblast)  of  Tava  in  Western  Siberia. 

My  first  impressions  of  Turkistan,  where  I  arrived  the  first  week  in 

April,  were  not  very  agreeable.    Hastening  southward  in  the  hope  of 

meeting  spring  and  warm  weather,  which  would  allow  me  to  explore  the 

mountains  and  make  collections,  I  found  myself  detained  at  Sergiopol  by 

the  impassable  state  of  the  roads.    Though  situated  in  47^  56'  29"  N. 

lat.,  i.  e.  nearly  in  the  same  parallel  as  Orleans,  Sergiopol  lies  in  a  zone 

of  cold  winds,  and  for  nearly  three  weeks  I  remained  in  this  wretched 

litUe  Cossack  stanitsa,  anxiously  awaiting  the  disappearance  of  the  snow 

and  the  breaking  up  of  the  rivers.    An  unusually  late  spring,  however, 

had  retarded  everything ;  it  was  not  till  the  6th  April  that  water-fowl 

began  to  arrive  in  the  lagoons  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ayaguz,  opposite 

Sergiopol,  and  the  river  itself  did  not  move  till  the  14th.     Five  days 

later  my  things  were  all  packed,  horses  were  ordered,  and  I  was  on  the 

point  of  starting  for  Bakhti,  a  Eussian  fort  on  the  frontier  south-east 

&oxn  Sergiopol,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Tarbagatai  range,  when  I 

deceived  a  telegram  desiring  me  to  proceed  direct  to  Vemy  without  any 

foflher  explorations.    This  was  as  disagreeable  as  it  was  unforeseen,  and 

/  d^edded  on  appealing  for  permission  to  General  Eaufmann  himself,  but 

^^2^^  result  was  unsuccessful. 

Sergiopol  (formerly  Ayaguz)  received  its  present  name  from  Sergius, 
^  younger  son  of  the  Emperor ;  it  is  the  capital  of  a  large  district,  in- 
^^X^^^ding  the  country  southward  as  far  as  Lepsa  and  the  foot  of  the  Ala-tau 
but  there  is  an  idea  of  incorporating  it  before  long  for  adminis- 
ktive  purposes  with  the  governorship  of  Semipalatinsk.  A  route  passes 
-^irough  it  to  the  Chinese  frontier  town  of  Ghuguchak,  distant  only  192 
and  by  this  a  large  trade  was  formerly  carried  on  with  China,  before 
•he  overthrow  of  her  power  in  these  countries,  a  trade  that  may  again 


To  the  traveller  coming  from  the  north,  Sergiopol  is  the  threshold  of 
TTurkistan.  From  this  point,  even  though  he  be  kept  to  beaten  tracks,  he 
will  find  a  difierence,  and  must  be  prepared  to  trust  to  his  own  resources 
rather  than  depend  on  the  aid  afibrded  by  road  passes  and  official  intro- 
ductions. Here  he  leaves  behind  him  the  rapid  travelling  and  com- 
fortable post-stations  of  Great  Eussia,  and  fairly  enters  a  new  and 
thoioaghly  Asiatio  province.    Physically,  too,  the  country  is  distinct ; 
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OB  the  nortli-feast  riBes  the  great  treeless  moimtain  chain  of  Tarbngatai.  & 
hranoh  of  the  Altai  ej-stem,  extending  in  an  unbroken  line  for  400  miles 
from  east  to  west,  nowhere  attaining  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow,  yet 
forming  a  distinct  barrier  between  the  Semipalatinak  governorship  of 
"Western  Siberia  on  the  ono  side,  and  Semiretchia  or  tho  Seven  Biver  dis- 
trict of  Turkistan  on  the  other.  North  of  it  the  rivorB  flow  towards  Lake 
Zoiimu  and  tho  basin  of  the  Irtish,  south  of  it  to  lakes  Balkhash  and 
Ala-kul.  WoHtward  this  chain  iy  continued  far  into  the  Kirghiz  ateppe, 
under  the  name  of  Jinghiz-tau — low,  rocky  ridges  of  hilla  abounding  in 
copper  and  other  minerals,  and  resorted  to  by  Kirghiz  at  all  eeaaons  of 
tho  year,  but  especially  in  winter. 

Having  plenty  of  time  at  my  disposal,  I  determined  to  explore  the 
Jinghiz-tau  and  become  acquainted  with  the  habits  and  coEtoma  of  the 
people.  My  companion  was  an  ataman  of  Cossacks,  who  had  reoeired 
the  four  crosses  of  St.  George  (only  given  for  bravery  before  the  enemy) 
for  his  servicee  under  Skobelef  during  the  campaign  of  1876  in 
Ferganah,  Two  Coasacks  and  a  Kirghiz  djigit  or  guide,  all  mounted  on 
Kirghiz  horses,  formed  our  escort,  while  a  camel  laden  with  spades  and 
pickaxes  followed  ivith  his  driver  to  enable  ua  to  carry  out  any 
investigations,  and  particularly  with  the  view  of  exploring  a  ciirionB 
cave  known  in  the  country  as  "  Jiugorrh-tash,"  or  sounding  stone.  For 
aboat  three  miles  we  followed  tho  right  bant  of  the  Ayaguz,  and  then 
turned  into  the  hills  in  a  north-westerly  direction.  After  riding  about 
10  miles,  wo  stopped  to  drink  tea  at  a  Kirghiz  yurta  standing  with 
aeverol  others  on  the  bank  of  a  small  stream  sheltered  by  a  ridge  of 
rocks.  Its  inhabitants  earned  a  precarious  livelihood  by  cutting  tho 
dried  bushes  of  dwarf  red  willow  for  fuel  and  supplying  it  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Sergiopol,  tho  coal  seams  not  being  worked.  After  — 
another  ride  of  10  miles,  we  had  to  pass  the  night  at  the  hut  of  <J 
Cossack  shepherd.  H 

In  tho  morning  we  rode  across  the  At-ohau-li  hills,  3000  feet  above  1 
sea-level.  To  tho  south-west  rose  tbe  solitary  peak  of  Sandik-tash  or 
"  bos  hill,"  a  notorious  haunt  of  robbers.  Snow  lay  in  considerable 
depth  in  the  hollows,  and  would  havo  rendered  riding  difficult  had  it 
not  been  for  a  hard  crust  on  tho  surface  which  supported  man  and 
beast.  At  about  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  arrived  at  an  encamp- 
ment of  Kirghiz.  Here  wo  alighted,  and  received  a  warm  welcome  from 
Timur-bai,  uncle  of  our  guide,  a  man  of  some  weight  and  importance 
from  tbe  functions  he  exercised  of  fri  or  judge,  as  well  as  for  his  services 
to  the  Eussian  authorities. 

Shortly  after  crossing  the  Ayaguz,  tho  post-road  leaves  this  river  os 
tho  right,  and  skirts  low  detached  spurs  of  the  Jinghiz-tau  range, 
barren  oonical  hills,  without  a  tree  to  relieve  their  ugliness.  The  spring 
vegetation  had  begun  shooting  up,  and  clothed  the  rolling  plain  with 
verdure,  giving  it  an  almost  cultivated  appearanoe.     The  loamy  soil  was 
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lialf  09f«red  .with  berbaoeous  plants,  resembling  the  familiar  prodnoe 
of  TegetaUe  gardens  in  Europe,  and  with  the  help  of  a  little  imagination 
cne  might  almost  haye  fancied  oneself  among  fields  of  carrots,  cabbages, 
and  beetroot.  No  streams^of  water  impart  life  to  the  scenery,  no  moisture 
sustains  vegetation  after  it  has  once  withered  in  the  fierce  heat  of  summer. 
In  deeper  hollows,  where  springs  have  forced  their  way  to  the  surfiico, 
at  difltanoes  of  20  miles  apart,  stand  mud-built  station-houses  called 
'^piekets"  (doubtless  from  their  having  been  Cossack  outposts  when  the 
BuBsiaiis  first  entered  the  country),  pronounced  ''  bikets  "  by  the  natives. 
These  keep  open  the  long  lines  of  communication  between  centres  of 
population,  and  serve  as  welcome  resting-places  for  the  tired  traveller. 

The  winter  had  been  so  protracted,  and  the  complete  break  down  of 
diieet  communications  between  Tashkend  and  Orenburg  had  thrown  so 
eervere  a  strain  on  the  only  available  post  route  to  European  Eussia, 
that  progress  was  almost  impossible.  The  horses  were  so  weak  from 
starvationtthat  they^cotdd  hardly  get  from  one  station  to  the  other,  even 
at  foot^s  pace.  More  fortunate  than  some,  I  neither  passed  the  night  on 
the  open  plain,  nor,  still  worse,  was  detained  for  days  at  one  of  the 
stations.  S^t  miles  beyond  the  third  picket  of  £azil-ki  or  red  hill, 
'where  the  road  again  approaches  the  river  Ayaguz,  on  its  right  bank 
well  wooded  with  willow,  stands  a  rude  stone  monument  known  as 
KuTO-Eerpetohy  the  subject  of  a  romantic  tale  of  Kirghiz  life  about 
two  oentories  ago.  Game  of  all  kinds  abounds  here,  and  I  saw  hares, 
partridges,  and  black  game ;  whilst  on  a  willow-tree  two  berkoot  eagles 
weie  keeping  watch. 

In  another  20  miles  there  is  a  change  in  the  uniformity  of  the  land- 
scape. The  soil  becomes  sand  or  clay  encrusted  with  salt ;  tough  grass, 
heaths,  and  scrub  wormwood  impart  a  tinge  of  green  to  the  surround- 
ings, and  vast  sheets  of  water  indicate  that  the  lowest  part  of  the 
country  is  readied,  and  that  here  must  formerly  have  existed  the  connec- 
tion between  lakes  Balkhash  and  Ala-kul,  now  enclosed  in  separate  basins. 
From  the  Arganati  hills  above  the  station-house,  the  former  of  these  lakes 
is  visible  only  20  miles  to  the  west,  receiving  the  waters  of  the  Seven 
Bivers.  Its  shores,  deserted  in  summer  by  all  save  the  wild  boar  and 
the  tiger,  are  in  winter  the  favourite  resort  of  nomads,  who  find  shelter 
in  the  tall  reeds  from  keen  winds  and  storms,  and  food  for  their  cattle  in 
the  scanty  vegetation. 

Mnoh  as  I  could  have  wished  to  have  visited  Balkhash — a  paradise 
for  sportsmen  and  zoologists — my  steps  led  me  in  an  opposite  direction. 
Ala-kul,  the  mysterious  lake  with  its  island  hill,  conjectured  by 
Humboldt  to  be  the  centre  of  the  subterranean  forces  of  the  continent, 
had  always  excited  my  curiosity.  To  be  so  near  and  yet  to  leave  un- 
visited  scenes  of  such  interest,  would  have  been  an  omission.  I  decided 
therefore  to  disobey  orders,  and  turned  o£f  the  high  road,  taking  once 
more  an  easterly  course  at  the  foot  of  the  Ala-tau  mountains. 
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Tlio  DzBiigarian  Ala-tau,  the  first  step  in  the  eeriea  of  aeconts  to  tiie 
highlands  of  Central  Asia  approached  frum  the  north,  appears  in  the 
dietanee  like  a  massive  rampart  with  snowy  parapet  extending  as  far 
as  eye  can  see  towards  the  east,  and  bounding  on  the  south  the  lake 
basins  of  Balkhash,  Ala-kul  and  Sassik-kul.  But  on  closer  acquaintance 
it  is  found  to  CDUsifit  of  several  nearly  parallel  chains,  considerably 
lower  than  the  main  range,  though  adding  mach  to  its  width.  Tha 
outer  hills,  composed  largely  of  Jurassic  formations,  are  cut  by  the  riveiB 
Lepsa,  fiaskan,  Sarkan  and  Ak-au,  bursting  through  deep  and  almost 
impassable  gorges  into  the  plain  below  on  their  way  to  join  Lake 
Balkhaah,  From  the  summit  of  tho  first  ascent  I  distinctly  heard  the 
roar  of  cataracts  in  the  higher  ice-bound  granite  cliffs  four  or  five  miles 
off.  Immediately  before  entering  Sarl<an,  a  large  flourishing  settlement 
of  Mongol  refugees  and  Kussian  poaaanta.  situated  at  the  foot  of  tho 
hills,  some  hugo  boulders  are  seen  to  the  left  of  the  road.  It  ia  difficult 
to  account  for  their  prosenoe  otherwiao  than  by  referring  them  to  an 
epoch  when  these  plains  were  covered  by  a  glacial  ocean,  and  gigantic 
icebergs  deposited  their  burden  on  tho  then  submerged  surface.  Lepsa 
itself  lies  under  tho  shadow  of  the  principal  range,  in  an  amphitheatre 
of  mountains  bearing  the  ,local  Kirghiz  name  of  "  Djcilau,"  or  summer 
pasture  grounds.  Some  years  ago  I  heard  Lepsa  spoken  of  as  tho  most 
picturesque  spot  in  Turkistan,  Then  it  must  have  been  newly  built, 
now  its  buildings  have  a  dilapidated  appearance  quite  out  of  keeping 
with  the  magnificent  scenery.  Although  at  an  elevation  of  3500  feet, 
its  climate  is  temperate  and  healthy  at  all  seasons  of  the  year;  rainfall 
supplies  every  need  of  the  agriculturist,  and  even  timber  is  not  wanting' 
in  the  higher  mountains,  Alpine  scenery,  lakes  and  waterfalls  lent 
additional  charms  to  its  neighbourhood,  and  its  rich  and  diversified 
flora,  comprising  llimalayan  forma,  make  it  a  favourite  resort  of 
botanists.  A  little  industry  might  make  of  it  a  terrestrial  paradise. 
ButBussian  colonists  in  Semiretchia,  Cossacks  and  emigrants  from  Little 
Russia,  have  yet  to  learn  how  to  make  use  of  the  ample  materials 
which  nature  has  surrounded  them.  Receiving  free  grants  of  lai 
with  immunity  from  taxation  and  military  service  for  fifteen  years, 
agricultural  settleis,  who  mostly  came  from  the  government  of  Voronej, 
were  at  first  satisfied.  They  felled  timber  heedlessly,  and  built  them- 
selves "  mazankaa  "  or  homesteads,  each  with  its  cattle  shed  and  wattle 
fence ;  they  raised  wheat  and  other  kinds  of  corn ;  they  kept  bees 
sold  honey.  Their  only  complaint  was  that  a  market  could  not  alwaj 
be  found  to  dispose  of  the  abundant  produce  of  their  land.  Their 
dition  altogether  contrasted  favourably  with  that  of  their  C 
.  neighbours,  who  were  mostly  of  Siberian  or  Great  Russian  origin, 
times  are  now  less  prosperous.  Complaints  are  heard  of  bad  ha; 
owing  to  severer  winters,  doubtless  in  part  attributable  to  the 
atruotion  of  forests,  of  new  regulations  against  felling  timber,  of 
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striotnefls  with  which  these  are  enforced,  of  their  constant  disputes  with 
Kirghiz  about  the  land.  Moreover,  they  are  in  ignorance  as  to  their 
fhtnre  position  when  immnnity  from  public  burdens  ceases.  They 
dread  the  remodelling  of  their  land  tenure,  and  being  placed  on  the 
same  footing  as  their  neighbours  the  Cossacks.  All  this  renders  them 
diBoontented,  and  they  talk  of  migrating.  But  to  return  to  my  visit  to 
Lake  Ala-kul. 

I  started  firom  Lepsa  on  the  29th  April  with  my  Tatar  servant  and 
a  Kipchak  guide,  famished  with  a  document  in  Eussian  and  Turk!  from 
Colonel  Lisso&ky,  district  governor,  desiring  all  local  authorities  to  lend 
me  eveiy  assistance  in  their  power.  Before  we  had  gone  200  yards  our 
azletree  broke ;  so  we  unharnessed  the  horses  and  performed  the  rest  of 
our  journey  on  horseback.  Biding  over  fine  grassy  downs  in  a  northerly 
direction,  we  crossed  the  outer  range  called  here  Bas-rek,  4500  feet  by  my 
aneroid,  and  then  gradually  descended.  About  midday  we  came  upon  a 
nimiber  of  Kirghiz  seated  in  two  large  rings,  men  in  one  and  women  in 
the  other,  on  the  ground,  celebrating,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  funeral 
obsequies  for  their  departed  relatives.  Our  sudden  appearance,  and  the 
guide's  imprudent  and  unnecessary  demand  for  horses,  caused  a  rapid 
dispersion  of  this  singular  and  to  me  novel  assemblage.  In  a  few 
minutes  horses  were  caught,  and  there  was  a  sauve  quipetU,  the  younger 
women,  who  are  always  the  best  mounted,  taking  the  lead  and  soon  dis- 
tancing pursuit.  While  this  was  going  on,  I  rode  forward  to  a  knoll, 
where  I  became  the  centre  of  an  excited  crowd,  all  talking  at  once  and 
evidently  in  bad  humour  at  our  unwelcome  interruption  and  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  guide  XTrassan-bai.  Some  elderly  females  approached  close, 
raising  their  voices,  and  from  the  expression  of  their  features  I  gathered 
that  their  remarks  were  the  reverse  of  favourable.  Finding,  however, 
that  they  produced  no  effect,  and  that  I  was  not  aggressively  disposed, 
they  calmed  down,  and  as  I  slipped  a  silver  coin  into  her  hand,  a  fair 
Amazon  surrendered  her  steed  to  me  with  the  best  possible  grace.  Con- 
tinuing our  ride,  we  crossed  the  Chinjali  at  Kizil-djar,  where  it  flows 
lietween  red  auriferous  sandbanks.  On  our  right  was  the  grass-covered 
plain  of  Kizil-Ashi  at  the  foot  of  Chibungtu,  a  high  group  of  hills 
separating  us  from  the  Tentek.  This  river  issues  from  the  mountains  by 
three  sources,  upon  each  of  which  stands  a  colony  of  Little  Eussians.  We 
passed  the  night  at  the  aoul  of  Malai  bek  Sultanof,  a  well-to-do  Kirghiz 
sultan,  and  the  following  morning  descended  to  the  plain  through  which 
the  Tentek  hurries  its  impetuous  course  towards  the  lakes.  This  is  a 
dangerous  river  to  cross  in  flood  time,  and  particularly  after  noon,  when 
its  torrent  is  swollen  by  melting  snows  in  the  higher  mountains.  Near 
the  ford  lies  the  Bussian  settlement  of  Utch  Aral  ("  three  islands  "), 
where  I  saw  peasants  at  work  with  yoked  oxen.  About  10  miles  further 
the  land  was  inundated,  and  deep  watercourses,  thickly  fringed  with  tall 
reeds,  had  to  be  crossed.    Here  we  halted  for  a  time. 
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TowEiTds  evening  we  reached  a  large  alioet  of  water,  pronounced 
the  guide  to  he  Ala-kul,  and  ho  pointed  to  a  hill  saying  that  itwas  Ai 
tiuhe.     ThJB  was  inaccurate,  for  on  returning  to  I.upsa  and  conanlti 
the  map  it  was  evident  that  the  particular  lake  I  saw  was  not  A!a-knl, 
hut  a  more  westerly  sheet   of  water,  either  TTyalli-tul  or  SasBik-kul, 
forming  a  link  in  the  lacustrine  chain  connecting  Ala-kul  with  Balkhash. 
No  douhts,  however,  crosBed  my  mind  at  the  time,  or  interfered  with  my 
enjoyment  of  the  scene,  as,  selecting  a  spot  free  liom  reeds  where  the 
wavcB  splashed  a  pehbly  shore,  I  spread  my  rug  and  passed  the  night  with 
sextant  and  artificial  horizon.     In  tho  morning  the  broad  belts  of  reeds 
margining  the  lake  wore  literally  alive  with  water-fowl,  and  daybi'eat 
was  ushered  in  by  a  noisy  chorus  from  swans,  geese,  cranes,  and  ducks 
of  all  kinds. 

A  phenomenon  here  worthy  of  notice  is  the  frequent  ocourrono© 
thermal  springs.  I  did  not  personally  visit  those  east  of  Lake  Ala-' 
but  at  ArasBansky  post-station  in  the  plain  at  tho  foot  of  Hasford 
20  miles  before  reaching  Eopal,  sulphur  springs  are  formed  into  ha( 
highly  esteemed  in  cases  of  rheumatism  and  other  ailments.  Again 
the  Borokhoro  range,  in  a  beautiful  wooded  defile  of  tho  Upper  Kash, 
hot  sulphur  baths  with  a  temperature  of  122°  Fahr.,  as  measured  by 
myself,  are  formed  out  of  natural  soHd  rock.  And  it  is  remarkable  that 
in  both  these  localities  cold  springs  occur  side  by  side  with  hot.  This 
juxtaposition  has  at  Arasaan  lod  to  the  accident  of  mixing  the  two, 
thereby  diminishing  the  temperature  and,  it  is  said,  impairing  the 
efficacy  of  the  cure.  In  the  Borokhoro  natural  baths  resorted  to  by 
natives,  a  thin  cold  stream  issues  from  the  rocks,  and  has  been  adjusted 
by  a  simple  contrivance  in  such  a  way  that  a  bather  may  have  a  jet  of 
cold  water  trickling  on  his  eye.  This  has  been  devised  as  a  cure  for 
ophthalmia,  a  prevalent  complaint  in  this  region.  At  the  coal  mines 
north-west  of  Kuldja,  a  jet  of  hot  steam  escapes  from  the  ground,  and 
has  also  been  used  for  curative  purposes  by  means  of  a  chamber  hollowed 
out  of  the  hillside.  These  and  naphtha  springs,  solidifying  into  beds 
of  asphalte,  as  I  understand  they  do  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Balkhash,  are 
indications  of  latent  subterranean  forces  at  work  in  Turkistan,  Earth- 
quakes occur  more  or  less  frequently  near  Taahkend,  but  active  vole 
eruptions  are  nowhere  seen.  Yet  one  more  feature  remains 
noticed.  Scattered  over  the  whole  country  between  Sergiopol 
Kopal,  anciently  forming  the  kingdom  of  Dzungaria,  are  tumuli  or 
circular  mounds  varying  from  10  to  100  feet  in  diameter.  Kows  of 
stones  are  placed  round  them,  and  in  some  oases  rudely  carved  figui 
warriors  are  found  in  a  recumbent  position  upon  them.  These 
figures  represent  men  with  thick  mouatachios,  but  without  beai 
holding  in  their  right  hand  a  cup,  and  grasping  with  their  left  a  doul 
handled  sword  stuck  into  the  belt.  At  the  back  of  tho  head  are 
number  of  small  plaits  of  hair,  quite  unlike  the  long  tress  worn 
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Mongols  of  the  preeent  day.    These  monoliths  are  about  seven  feet  long, 

^nd  those  I  saw  had  been  either  sawn  in  half  or  otherwise  defaced,  and 

^^sed  as  gate-posts  and  benches  by  the  inhabitants  of  SergiopoL    I  ex- 

^vated  four  of  these  tumuli  to  a  depth  of  20  feet,  but  without  discovering 

anything  of  interest,  except  a  copper  coin  with  the  tamgha  or  seal  of 

lamerlane. 

From  Lepea  there  is  a  direct  route  to  Euldja  across  the  mountains, 
^nd  I  had  hoped  to  have  availed  myself  of  it  in  order  to  see  this  town 
Wore  proceeding  to  Yemy ;  but  learning  that  the  passes  were  blocked 
\ntii  anow  at  this  early  season,  and  that  there  would  be  some  difficulty 
in  obtaining  permission,  I  decided  to  follow  the  post-road  which  crosses 
the  mountains  much  further  to  the  west  by  a  pass  3350  feet  high,  made 
bja  former  governor-general  of  Western  Siberia,  Hasford,  whose  name 
it  bears.    From  its  summit  a  fine  view  is  obtained,  looking  north  over 
the  plain,  through  which  the  rivers  Ak-su  and  Bien  wind  like  ribands. 
On  ihe  acmth-east  lofty  mountains  rise  above  the  snow-line,  where  the 
upper  tributaries  of  the  Earatal  take  their  rise,  flowing  westward  to  join 
Lake  Balkhash,  whilst  down  their  southern  slopes  the  Borohudsir,  XTss^k, 
and  BorgOB  pour  their  waters  towards  the  Ili.    With  this  region  1  became 
better  acquainted  on  my  way  back,  when  I  followed  the  Borohudsir  to 
its  Bonroes  in  the  lofiy  valley  of  Yugen-tass.     At  Eopal,  situated  at  the 
foot;  of  a  range  of  mountains,  telegrams  were  waiting  directing  that  1 
ahoiild  proceed  at  once  to  Vemy,  whither  I  journeyed  without  loss  of 
tiix^e,  crossing  the  Eok-su  by  a  bridge  at  Tsaritsin  and  the  Ei  by  ferry 
at  ^ort  nosliy.    The  great  range  with  snowy  peaks  at  the  foot  of  which 
lies  Vemy  is  called  by  the  Bussians  Trans-Ili  Ala-tau,  and  forms  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  Hi  valley  and  of  the  so-called  steppe  country. 
Beyond  it  rise  range  after  range  of  lofty  mountains  enclosing  Alpine 
lakes  and  valleys,  nowhere  descending  below  5000  feet  of  absolute 
height,  and  giving  birth  to  the  great  rivers  of  Asia.     Vemy,  originally 
a  Cossack  stanitsa  and  afterwards  a  fortress,  has  developed  into  an  im- 
portant cuty.    Afl  the  centre  of  the  Seven  Kiver  governorship,  it  is  the 
place  of  residence  of  Qeneral  Eolpakofsky,  and  the  principal  military  and 
^^▼il  officers.    Under  the  auspices  of  M.  Gourdot,  a  French  architect  in 
the    Bossian  serviise,  I  was  introduced  to  the  lions,  including  the  new 
P^5M5e  of  the  governor,  designed  by  him,  the  gymnasium  beside  it, 
"^"tanical  garden,  &c.,  &c.      But  the  most  interesting  sight  was  the 
-^matinka  valley  (the  Kirghiz  name  of  Vemy  is  Almati,  from  Alma,  an 
^X^ple),  when  its  apple-trees  were  white  with  blossom,  mingling  with  the 
delicate  pink  of  the  apricot  bloom,  and  reaching  as  far  as  the  governor's 
^tuumer  residence,  2000  feet  above  the  town.     On  either  side  the  steep 
declivities,  clothed  with  luxuriant  grass,  were  stained  with  dark  red 
l>ed8  of  peonies,  and  at  our  feet  purple  and  lilac  irises  coloured  the 
ground,  from  whidi  shot  up  tall  flower-stalks  of  lilies  and  hollyhocks, 
^th  buds  ready  to  open  in  a  few  weeks'  time. 
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From^fi'^5'  I  made  an  expedition  to  Lake  Issjk-kul  witli  a  young 
engineer  officer.  Leaving  the  Eastek  Puss  oa  our  left,  we  followed  the 
poet-road  to  Fishpek,  crossing  the  mountainB  by  the  Kurdai  Fobs, 
descending  into  the  Chtt  valley  at  Constantinofka,  where  this 
epanned  by  a  wooden  bridge. 

At  Pishpek  I  mot  General  Eaufmann,  and  witnessed  the  intereel 
ceremony  of  presenting  rewards  and  decorations  to  native  chiefs  and 
others.  A  numerous  assemblage  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  Tanvi  Padi- 
shah, as  he  ia  called,  ranged  in  a  wide  circle  in  front  of  the  house  where 
he  was  expected  to  alight.  Among  those  present  were  Sbabdan  and 
Manapai,  sons  of  Djantai,  late  manap  of  the  Sari-bogish  tribe ;  Baitik, 
chief  of  the  Sultiis,  conspicuous  for  his  height  and  handsome  velvet 
robe,  with  gilt  epaulettes  denoting  his  rank  tn  the  Russian  army.  9e 
it  was  who  invited  the  rebel  Sarts  to  a  feast,  and  after  entertaining  them 
with  pilau  and  other  dainties,  had  their  heads  taken  off. 

On  either  side  of  the  doorway  were  ranged  tables  with  bread  and 
salt  offerings  from  various  classos  of  inhabitants,— Dun gans,  with  their 
leader  in  green  silk  halat  and  white  turban,  boforo  whose  fanaticism 
the  Chinese  melted  like  snow ;  Tatars,  Sarta,  and  grimy  Russian 
colonists  led  by  their  priest,  a  tall,  handsome  man,  who  drank  vodka 
like  water,  and  as  General  Eaufmann  drove  up,  slipped  on  a  gorgeous 
vestment,  and  advanced,  crucifix  in  hand,  to  pronounce  benediction. 
The  investiture  of  the  following  morning  might  have  had  some 
resemblance  to  a  durbar,  except  that  it  lacked  the  glitter  and  splendour 
of  the  Indian  ceremony.  Here  all  were  equal  before  the  representative 
of  the  White  Tsar,  and  sat  patiently  on  the  ground  for  hours  waiting 
his  arrival.  The  General,  in  white  undress  uniform,  with  black  and 
yellow  ribbon  and  white  enamel  cross  of  St.  George — a  recent  mark  of 
distinction  conferred  upon  him  by  his  sovereign — walked  round,  stopping 
to  exchange  a  few  words  through  his  interpreter  with  each  i-ecipient, 
who,  besides  the  medal  or  halat  as  the  case  might  be,  received  a  docu- 
ment in  which  were  recited  the  services  for  which  it  was  bestowed. 

A  botanising  excursion  into  the  mountains  with  M.  Fotissofs  natii 
collectors  helped  to  pass  time  at  Pishpek,  and  as  soon  as  the  govei 
and  his  suite  had  passed  we  started  for  Lake  Issyk-kul.  Wo  stayed  for 
an  hour  at  Tokmak,  less  than  twenty  years  ago  a  Kokandian  fortress, 
afterwards  a  Russian  district  town,  and  now  chiefly  remarkable  for  its 
bazaar,  one  of  the  bestin  thecountry.  The  land  in  the  Chu  valley  is  well 
cultivated  by  Dungans,  of  whom  a  large  colony  is  settled  near  Tokmak. 
They  are  refugees  from  Kashgaria,  whence  they  fled  for  their  lives  on 
the  return  of  the  Chinese,  suffering  terribly  in  crossing  the  high  pi 
of  the  Alai  in  winter.  Their  condition  on  arriving  at  Fort  Naryn 
described  as  deplorable. 

We  came  in  sight  of  the  west  end  of  Lake  Issyk-kul  at  Eutemal 
Here  I  left  the  road,  and  walked  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  ri" 
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of  this  name,  believed  by  some  to  bo  an  artificial  dyke  constructed  by 
Kirghiz.  I  found  it,  however,  to  be  a  natural  watercourse,  and  its 
feeble  current  trickled  towards  the  lake,  which  has  at  present  no  visible 
outlet. 

A  rapid  drive   of  140  miles  along  the  Eunge,  or  northern  shore 

of  Issyk-kul,  brought  me  to  the  Bussian  settlement  and  fortress  of  Kara- 

kol  at  its  eastern  extremity,  600  feet  above  the  lake,  and  6000  feet  above 

aea-leveL     Why  it  should  have  been  placed  10  miles  from  the  shore 

instead  of  on  it,  is  a  question  I  never  heard  satisfactorily  answered.   My 

Btay  at  Eara-kol  was  unfortunately  limited  to  a  few  hours,  but  in  this 

short  time  I  managed  to  call  on  M.  Kolpakofsky,  brother  of  the  General 

and  district  judge,  and  M.  Kurtkofsky,  chief  of  district,  residing  at  his 

pretty  villa  on  Djirgalan  Bay. 

Betuming  by  the  route  I  had  come  as  far  as  Djil-Aryk  post-station  at 
the  foot  of  the  Bome  Pass,  I  crossed  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Chu  by  tlie 
Semeonofeky  bridge,  and  entered  the  valley  of  the  Lesser  K6bin,  where  I 
found  encampments  of  the  Sari-bogish  tribe,  whose  chief  Shabdan  had 
undertaken,  by  General  Eaufmann's  desire,  to  find  me  guides.  He  received 
me  withhoepitality,  placed  a  felttent  at  my  disposal,  and  conversed  through 
an  interpreter.  He  said  that  he  and  his  sons  and  young  men  were  pre- 
paring to  march  to  the  Naryn,  to  assist  in  the  anticipated  operations 
a^Tiinst  China,  a  power  they  all  detested,  and  he  thought  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  if  England  and  Bussia  were  to  combine  their  forces  against 
the  common  enemy.  He  showed  me  his  herd  of  Tibetan  yaks,  and  on 
wishing  me  good-bye  before  retiring  to  the  seclusion  of  his  kurghan  or 
walled  garden,  expressed  a  hope  that  we  should  meet  on  the  Naryn. 

Early  the  following  morning  I  set  off  with  a  Eirghiz  guide,  and  one  led 
pack-horse  for  my  baggage,  to  cross  the  mountains  by  a  pass  8600  feet  higli, 
descending  on  the  opposite  side  by  the  bed  of  a  torrent  obstructed  with 
boulders,  the  small  Eirghiz  horses  scrambling  down  with  cat-like  activity. 
I  retonied  to  Vemy  on  the  4th  of  June.  My  business  here  was  to 
obtain  permission  from  the  Governor-General  to  proceed  to  Euldja,  which 
was  finally  granted  after  much  delay  and  diflBculty  by  his  Excellency. 

So  many  accounts  of  the  Mahommedan  insurrection  of  Western  China 

have  appeared  in  books  and  newspapers,  that  it  is  unnecessary  that  I 

should  give  an  historical  sketch  of  it  here.     Suffice  it  to  say,  therefore, 

that  on  the  repudiation  by  China  of  the  treaty  negotiated  at  St.  Peters- 

hoig  in  1879  with  her  envoy  Chung-how,  orders  were  despatched  to  the 

Governor-General  of  Turkistan  to  prepare  for  war,  and,  as  I  approached 

Kuldja  towards  the  end  of  last  June,  troops  were  concentrating  upon  it, 

and  there  seemed  every   probability  of  a  grand  expedition,  crowned 

perhaps  by  a  triumphant  march  to  Peking. 

Prom  the  summit  of  the  pass  at  Altyn  Immel,  an  easy  descent  leads 
^  an  arid  stony  plain,  having  the  appearance  of  a  desiccated  sea-bed  with 
^^dges  of  rocky  hills  rising  from  it,  and  snowy  mountair-s  bounding  the 
inc.  Ill,— March  1881.]  m 
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distant  -view  towards  tho  north.  The  road  jb  everywhere  gooi,  and  0 
progress  would  have  boen  tolernbly  rapid  had  not  orders  lieea  reooivedS 
the  poet-etationB  to  keep  horses  in  leadincss  for  General  Kolpakofsb 
■whoso  aixival  waa  hourly  expected.  At  each  station  Kirghiz  elders  wcro 
waiting  to  welcome  him ;  felt  tents  had  been  pitched  for  his  accommo- 
dation, and  djigit^  were  ready  to  gallop  off  at  the  top  of  their  speed,  and 
carry  forward  the  news  of  his  approach.  One  of  these,  mistaking  ns  for 
tho  chief,  and  without  stopping  to  inquiic,  set  off  as  hard  as  he  could. 

The  first  cultivated  land  is  seen  at  Borohudsir,  a  Biissian  settlement 
of  about  fifty  honsea,  built  of  the  usual  material  of  the  country — -unbaked 
bricks,  wbjtewaahod  and  looking  neat  and  clean,  with  rows  of  "willows 
and  poplara  planted  by  the  sides  of  dykes  fed  from  the  BorohudBir  river. 
A  well-kept  government  garden  of  fruit  and  other  trees,  with  shady 
walks,  givea  the  place  a  civiliaed  look.  A  battalion  of  Turkistan  rifle- 
men had  aiTivcd  the  day  before  from  Tashkcnd,  and  were  parading  in 
front  of  the  barracks,  marching  as  briskly  as  if  they  had  only  just 
started,  and  were  ready  to  carry  Euesian  civilisation  on  the  points  of 
their  bayonets  across  tho  Gobi  steppe  and  Groat  Wall  of  China.  Eoro- 
hudsir  is  now  connected  by  telegraph  with  Europe,  and  on  passing 
through  it  on  my  way  home  I  sent  a  message  to  St.  Petersburg.  Be- 
tween it  and  Kuldja  are  rains  of  the  Chinese  towns  and  fortresses  of 
Djar-Kent,  Ak-Kent,  Korgos,  Chimpaiizi,  Aliaiptu,  Chin-cha-ho-dzi,  and 
Snidun.  The  remains  of  New  or  Manchu  Kuldja  are  seen  on  the  right  of 
Suidun,  and  those  of  Baianilai  on  the  left,  10  miles  from  Old  or  Taranclii 
Kuldja,  Parka  of  kara-gatch  or  black  elms  and  irrigating  works  mark 
the  sites  of  once  floui-ishing  and  populous  colonies  now  falling  into 
dec-ay.  The  only  remains  of  Chinese  industry  are  bricks  of  a  dark 
colour  and  remarkable  durable  quality  used  to  pave  some  of  the  station- 
houses,  and  a  few  pieces  of  furniture  carved  in  elm,  screens  and  ceilings. 
Suidun  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  Dungans,  distinguished  by  their  bold, 
independent  bearing  and  superior  energy  among  all  inhabitants  of 
those  countries.  They  are  in  fact  the  avowed  champions  of  Islam 
against  Chinese  Buddhism,  difl'ering  from  their  co-religion Ista  in  the  West 
in  this  important  particular,  that  they  have  fought  with  and  never 
hitherto  agaiiial  Christians,  and  of  course  affording  a  marked  contrast  in 
their  activity  and  resistless  energy  to  the  passive,  dormant,  and  degraded 
fanaticism  of  Persia  and  Turkey.  Little  is  known  of  their  past  history, 
except  that  Mahommedans  appeared  in  China  as  early  as  the  eighth 
century,  probably  on  the  invitation  of  an  emperor  of  China  who  asked  for 
their  assistance  in  sobdning  an  insurrection  of  his  own  subjects,  and 
then  allowed  them  to  remain  and  settlo  in  China. 

Whether  this  western  section,  the  Dungans  of  the  lli  valley,  ara 
related  to  the  Mahommedans  of  Yunnan,  of  whom  recent  travellers  havo 
spoken,  is  uncertain.  In  language,  dress,  and  manners,  they  are  Chinese, 
but  hold  opium  smoldng  in  contempt,  and,  like  other  Mahommedans, 
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shave  the  head  and  wear  sknll  caps.  As  to  their  future,  it  is  difficult 
to  form  an  opinion.  China  advancing  from  the  east  has  already  taken 
from  them  Manas  and  Ouroumtchi  with  terrible  retributive  vengeance ; 
whilst  Hnssia,  having  already  more  Mahommedan  subjects  than  she 
knows  what  to  do  with,  is  indisposed  to  offer  them  protection  in  her 
territoiy.  In  this  way,  placed  between  two  hostile  camps,  they  may 
disappear  for  a  time,  only  to  burst  forth  anew  probably  elsewhere,  with 
that  extraordinary  vitality  characteristic  of  Islam  in  the  extreme  East. 
Some  hundreds  of  them  are  said  to  be  leading  a  predatory  existence  in 
the  moontains  on  the  frontier. 

Kuldja,  to  which  a  diligence  or  covered  Chinese  cart  with  two  horses 
driven  tandem  runs  daily  from  Suidun,  is  the  only  large  town  that  has 
outlived  the  events  of  1863-66  in  the  111  valley;  the  ascendency  of 
its  Mahommedan  population  having  enabled  it  in  the  early  days  of  the 
insurrection  to  throw  off  the  Chinese  yoke.  Always  the  resort  of  a 
mixture  of  races,  Kuldja  has  become,  since  its  occupation  by  Eussia,  more 
than  ever  a  half-way  house  between  East  and  West.  In  its  crooked 
lanes  and  streets  flanked  by  mud  walls,  with  here  and  there  a  handsome 
gateway  of  Chinese  moulded  bricks,  are  to  be  met  many  nationalities, — 
Taranchis  with  dark,  sunburnt  faces,  and  downcast  treacherous  look, 
half  ashamed  of  their  bloody  deeds,  when  they  turned  scythe  and  sickle 
into  sword  and  spear,  and  administered  the  coup  de  grace  to  many  an 
unfortunate  Manchu ;  handsome  but  effeminate  Sarts  trading  in  the 
8tn£fi9  and  wares  of  Bokhara  and  Kokand,  Solones  and  Sibos  from  the 
Trans-Ili  colonies,  pigtailed  Kalmuks  with  flat  face  and  high  cheek- 
bones, and  wild  Kirghiz,  white-shirted  Cossacks,  and  smart  Russian 
officers,  booted  and  spurred,  make  up  its  busy  life. 

Approaohing  the  town  from  the  west,  its  general  appearance  loses 
mnch  by  the  withered  tops  of  tall  poplars,  touched  by  severe  frost  two 
or  three  winters  ago ;  for,  like  most  eastern  towns,  Kuldja  is  surrounded 
by  gardens.  Passing  the  Eussian  suburb,  laid  down  on  a  scale  of  mag- 
nificent distances,  we  enter  the  citadel,  within  massive  mud  walls  30 
feet  high  and  wide  in  proportion,  with  four  entrances,  one  on  each  side, 
defended  by  outworks  of  equal  proportions  with  the  walls.  Two  thou- 
sand Kalmuks  were,  it  is  said,  driven  by  Taranchi  taskmasters  to  build 
these  mural  defences,  and  one-half  are  said  to  have  perished  during  the 
work.  Inside  the  citadel  is  a  handsome  mosque,  built  in  Chinese 
style,  with  decorated  gateway,  spacious  courtyard,  schools,  and  offices. 
Seen  from  a  height,  the  rest  of  the  enclosed  space  appears  to  be  full  of 
flat-roofed,  mud-built  houses,  opening  on  courtyards,  with  occasionally 
a  more  substantial  building.  Passing  through  the  citadel  and  out  by 
its  eastern  gate,  we  find  ourselves  in  an  open  space,  divided  by  an  avenue 
of  trees,  in  which  are  some  good  brick  houses  and  shops  occupied  by 
Russian  and  Tatar  merchants,  who  are  doing  a  good  trade  in  tea,  manu- 
factured goods,  silver,  tobacco,  &c.,  &c.     Near  these  are  the  Sart  shops 
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and  open  lioot^,  in  which  all  kinds  of  trash  are  exposed  for  sale;  a  stl 
with  open  watercourse  and  trees  on  either  side,  leads  to  the  Chin 
bazaar,  and  beyond  it  on  the  extreme  east  of  Enldja  the  Chin 
quarter.  This  is  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  town  ;  it  is  in  fM 
glimpse  of  China.  All  the  shops  have  counters,  and  are  served  by  n 
and  women,  the  men  emaciated  and  prematurely  old  from  oja: 
smoking,  some  mere  living  spectres ;  the  women  with  elaborate  chiga 
and  small  cramped  feet,  walking  as  if  they  were  on  stilts.  Here  may 
purchased  all  kinds  of  curious  things  from  the  middle  kingdom ;  1 
and  yellow  bannerets  are  displayed  outside  these  shops,  with  inscriptl 
in  Chinese  characters  denoting  the  owner's  name  and  business.  Ht 
too,  apothecaries  dispense  their  drugs  and  make  up  recipes,  some  of  tl 
medicines  being  considered  generally  good  specifics  against  headao 
and  all  the  ills  to  which  fiosh  is  heir. 

Of  course  I  was  curious  to  see  the  Chi 
Vespers  were  going  on  when  we  looked  in, 
numbering  about  twenty,  mostly  women 
devoutly  joining  in  the  responses,  whilst 
pi'ayers  in  Latin,  but  with  a  pronunciati 
European  ear.  \\'aiting  till  service  was  over,  we  spoke  through 
interpreter  with  the  officiating  acolyto.  He  showed  us  a  Latin  hi 
and  book  of  prayers,  from  which  he  read  a  few  lines.  This  1 
belonged  to  Padre  Italiano,  the  missionary,  who  disappeared  one  i 
during  the  insurrection  and  was  never  heard  of  again, 

A  visit  to  a  paper  manufactory  and  a  Dungan  restaurant  in  the  id 
crowded  part  of  the  ba7.aar  concluded  our  tonr  of  the  town.  On  its  6 
skirts  are  some  private  gardens  or  parks  well  laid  out.  The  besi 
these  is  Airam-bagh,  or  doers'  park,  occupied  Ly  General  Eaufmi 
during  his  visit  last  summer;  near  It  is  another,  formerly  Gen( 
Wartmann's  residence,  and  now  the  property  of  Consul  Shishmal 
late  of  Urga,  who  probably  knows  more  about  Mongols  than  i 
European  living.  In  a  third  was  encamped  the  headquarters  of 
army.  About  a  mile  to  the  south  of  Kuldja  flows  the  river  Hi,  cros 
here  by  a  large  ferrj'  boat  towed  by  swimming  horses.  The  envir 
of  the  town  are  well  cultivated  with  all  kinds  of  com,  wheat  t 
barley  in  particular,  lucerne,  and  poppy.  Large  plantations  of  this ! 
seen  in  all  parts  of  the  Hi  valley  from  Suidnn  to  the  confluence  of  i 
Kash  and  above.  Their  brilliant  coloured  flowerB  light  up  the  grey  tiJ 
of  the  mud  walls.  I 

At  Kuldja  I  remained  nearly  three  weeks,  and  at  last,  having  pt 
chased  horses  and  obtained  guides,  set  off  for  the  river  Kash,  one  of  1 
three  principal  feeders  of  the  Hi,  In  a  charming  spot  (Chijan-togai),  bej 
tifuUy  wooded  with  elms,  in  park-like  scenery  on  the  right  bank  of  1 
Kash,  a  deep  and  boisteroua  river,  I  found  encamped  the  cavalry  diviq 
of  the  expedition  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Matv^ief,  a  militd 
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S«(^^pher  of  high  standing.  With  hira  I  passed  n  conplp  of  dnjs.  The 
valleys  of  the  Upper  Kash  and  its  trilmtaries  are  inhabited  by  Kalmnlts, 
"with  ■whose  mode  of  life  I  was  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  acquainting 
jnyBelf.  Returning  to  Kuldja,  I  mado  an  esciiraion  to  Sairam-nov,  the 
*'  lake  of  wide  tranquillily  "  of  the  Chinese,  ahout  7500  feet  above  sea- 
level,  going  by  the  Tatkl  defile  and  returning  by  Kissim-chik  and  across 
the  ntonnlamB,  following  the  Pelliuchi  stream  to  the  infantry  camp  at 
Maiar.  Here  Colonel  Knropatkino  received  me  very  kindly,  and  offered 
to  find  mo  a  companion  to  the  MuEart  Pass,  which  I  had  arranged  to 
viait  Finding,  however,  that  this  would  detain  me  too  long  in  Central 
Aua,  I  decided,  not  without  regret,  to  return  In  England,  and  accord- 
ingly set  out  on  my  homeward  journey  on  the  Ist  of  August. 

The  PaBISENT,  ID  inlroducing  Mr.  Delmar  Moi^n,  said  he  need  hardly  remind 

th«  Ueeting  of  the  great  interest  at  tliiB  moment  attaclicd  to  Kukija,  as  being  the 

torier  «mntry  between  tliose  two  giant  empires  of  the  R.iatem  Contioent,  Russia 

and  Chioa,  and  indeed  as  being  the  apple  of  discord  wiiicb  liad  very  nearly  led 

to  wM  hetWMn  those  coimtries,     Kuldja  was  a  portion  of  the  Chinese  empire  until 

»toGt  foortten  «  fifteen  years  ago,  when  the  Dungans  or  Chineae  Mahommedans, 

aftemidt  jcuoed  by  the  'i'arancliis,  broke  out  in  revolt,  massacred  the  Chinese,  and 

«ffediially  otabllibed  their  independence.      They  celebrated  their  indepenilenoe, 

bavercr,  by  making  themselres  very  disagreeable  to  (he  Ibisaians,  who  in  con- 

Nqorace  went  to  war  with  them,  nod  after  some  years  subdued  them.    Abont 

(fut  lime  Kaahgar  was  also  in  a  slate  of  revolt,  and  China,  having  organised  an 

npeditkin  against  that  coontrj,  received  assistance  from  Itusaia,  the  result  being 

'^e  overthraw  and  reconquest  of  the  country  by  the  Chinese,  who  thereupon  called 

*pDn   (he  Ruadaiu  to  restore  them  Kuldja.     The  Chinese  ambassador  proceeded  to 

St  Petersburg  to  negotiate  the  points  In  dispute.     The  t^rms  he  agreed  lo  were 

1>«e.    The  KuBSJans  offered  to  restore  Kuldja  on  condition  that  the  Chinese  defrayed 

'^    OCit  of  the  war  in  which  lliey  had  assisted  Ihetn,  and  gave  them  certain  com- 

"JeTciil  privileges.    But  when  the  ambassador  returned  to  Peking  he  was  thrown  into 

prison,  and  ran  considerable  danger  of  losing  his  head  for  having  made  concessions 

*ii<=h  were  conaidered  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  China.    War  was  on  the  point 

^    being  declared;  considerable  forces  were  massed  at  the  time  Ur.  Morgan  was 

^^■^ ;  bat  happily  war  had  been  averted,  Kuldja  at  present  remaining  in  the  hands 

^  t>lie  BuEsians. 

Afler  the  reading  of  the  paper. 

The  Pbksidest  said,  with  one  solitary  exception,  he  believed  Mr.  Delmar 

■*^rgM[  was  ihe  only  Englishman  whom  what  Lord  Brskine  called  "  Ihe  restless  foot 

British  aiterprise"  had  taken  to  Kuldja,    The  exception  \vas  Mr.  Ashton  Dilke, 

^^xo  fome  years  ago  read  a  paper  before  the  Society  on  the  Valley  of  the  Hi.* 

■Kx.  Dilke  would  now  favour  them  with  a  few  observation?. 

Mr.  AsHTOS  W.  DiLSE,  v.v.,  said  it  had  been  a  very  great  pleasure  to  him  to 

Vi»ten  to  Mr.  Morgan's  paper.     He  himself  was  in  Kuldja  in  18T3,  and  since  his 

T^tom  had  not  seen  any  one  from  those  parts.     As  travellers  there  were  eiceedingly 

<ew,  and  books  about  the  country,  even  in  Itusaian,  still  fewer,  he  was  very  curious 

■to  hear  how  far  the  natives  had  changed.     He  did  not  think  they  had  changed  very 

awch.    He  could  bear  witness  to  the  wonderful  accuracy  of  Mr.  Morgan's  information. 

•  'Proceedings"  (Did  Series),  vol.  xviii.  p.  246. 
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He  liimBe\C  W^elled  over  tlio  country  with  considerable  care,  takins  note»  of 
-what  he  saw  and  heard,  nod  ho  Tccagniscd  almost  erery  one  of  tbe  exceedingly 
difficult  and  crabbed  Tatar  namea  of  villages  and  streams  whicli  Mr.  Morgan  men- 
tioned. When  he  heard  that  Ihat  gentleman  had  been  forced  to  remain  three  weeks 
in  Sergiopol,  he  pitted  him  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  though  he  hinisetf  spent 
only  a  few  hours  there.  The  news  of  the  bajikruptcy  and  death  of  tbe  contractor 
who  held  tbe  [xjst-road  between  Orenburg  and  Tatihkend  was  of  peculiar  interent 
to  him  (Ur.  Dilke),  for  ho  once  crossed  that  road.  He  did  not  wish  to  rcjuice 
in  the  death  or  even  in  the  bankruptcy  of  auy  fellow  man,  but  he  received  (hsi 
information  with  an  inward  smile  of  content,  whnn  ho  thouglit  of  how  many 
days  of  misery  that  man  had  caused  bim  to  pass.  In  1873  he  had  considerable 
ditSculty  in  getting  on  with  the  Russian  authorities.  Personally  they  were  eyety- 
tbing  that  was  civil,  but  the  route  was  very  closely  guarded  against  Englishmen 
on  account  of  the  expedition  to  Ebira,  which  occurred  that  year.  He  travelled 
on  the  Chinese  frontier  of  Siberia,  and  therefore  took  the  same  route  to  Turkistau 
as  Mr,  Morgan,  but  ha  was  sent  bact  from  Sera ipala tin sk.  No  Englishman  would 
at  that  time  have  had  any  |iossible  chance  of  penetrating  vil  Orenburg.  After  that 
lie  got  down  to  Vemoe  and  went  to  Kuldja,  chiefly  relying:  not  on  any  permiffiioo 
which  he  had  obtained,  but  on  the  fact  that  Genernl  Kaufmaon  aad  Eolpakofaky 
were  away  at  the  time,  and  that  the  Itussiana  had  sent  a  large  number  of  Politb 
officers  to  serve  there,  who  were  not  sorry,  if  they  could  do  so  withont  prejudicing 
their  duty,  to  give  a  foreigner,  who  was  supposed  not  to  be  on  particularly  good 
terms  with  the  Russian  heads  of  the  district,  a  lift  now  and  then,  or  rather  to 
allow  him  to  give  himself  a  Irft,  by  winking  ot  his  irregular  proceedings.  In  that 
manner  he  managed  to  |«netrate  to  Kuldja,  and  cross  the  frontier  to  the  north  of 
Kuldja.  He  wout  down  to  Lake  Ebi-nor  which  lay  in  the  plain  below.  Then  he 
came  back  lo  Kuldja  and  followed  the  valley  of  the  Hi  ujiwards,  seeing  the  great 
mountain  of  Khan  Tengri,  24,000  feat  high,  close  to  which  he  crossed  the  plain 
of  Musart.  Thence  ha  went  fo  the  Issyk-kul,  after  which  his  route  was  the 
ordinory  post-road.  Perhaps  Mr,  Morgan  exaggerated  the  badness  of  the  Cossacks. 
Along  the  bottom  of  the  mountains  20  or  30  miles  eastward  of  Vemoe  there  were 
Tillages  of  Russian  settlers,  chieHy  Codsacks,  and  thoso  villages  struck  him  as 
having  readied  a  very  high  degree  of  prosperity,  showing  a  considerable  knowledge 
of  agriculture.  They  had  no  market  for  their  corn,  it  all  being  bought  tip  by  the 
post-road  contractor,  who  made  an  exceedingly  good  profit  of  it.  Mr.  Morgan  had 
atated  that  the  Kirghiz  had  begun  tilling  during  the  lost  few  years.  It  had  only 
just  begun  when  he  (Mr.  Dilke)  was  there,  and  some  Russian  officers  prophesied 
B.  considerable  future  for  it.  He  did  not  then  think  that  the  progress  would  have 
been  so  rapid.  There  was  no  doubt  that  the  change  of  this  nomad  and  pastoral 
to  an  agricultural  and  settled  race  would  be  one  of  the  most  curious  things  that 
the  present  generation  had  witnessed.  There  was  a  distinction  between  the  different 
races  of  Cossacks  as  to  their  fighting  qualities.  The  Caucasian  and  the  Siberian 
Cossacks  were  good  fighters,  but  tho  Don  Cossacks  were  looked  down  upon  by 
the  remainder  of  the  Russian  troop*.  The  statues  which  Mr.  Morgan  saw  and 
the  barrows  on  the  plains  were  exceedingly  curioui.  He  had  almost  given  it  up 
as  a  hopeless  task  to  account  for  them.  Tho  only  esjilanation  he  could  offer 
with  regard  lo  the  statues  was  that  various  races  at  different  limes  had  taken 
tho  habit  of  making  them  from  the  races  which  preceded  them.  Ho  could  not  in 
auy  other  way  account  for  the  cnrious  variations  of  feature  in  the  statues,  which  were 
found  from  a  little  to  the  east  of  Kuldja  right  away  to  the  south  of  Russia  and 
Eoumauia  and  Bessarabia.  Mr.  Morgan  had  described  a  statue  holding  a  cup  in  onft 
band  and  a  sword  in  tbe  other.     Most  of  those  which  he  (Mr.  Dilke)  saw  bad  a  hand 
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Witt  tn  object  which  was  gmnetimes  b  cup  tuid  sotuetimcB  something  else  wliich  be 
HA  not  tfccgnise.  The  livet  Kutemaldi  was  like  the  shield  which  h.id  a  golden 
tad  t tiUer  ti'Iv,  aboot  trbich  tha  knights  quarrelled.  lie  himself  once  qanmllcd 
«riOi  tpDilBDUiD  in  that  \exj  toam,  who  asserted  thivt  the  river  Chu  ran  inUi  Lake 
Itttt-tnl,  whilp  be  (Hr-  Dilke)  Bttid  it  ran  ouL  The  real  fact  was  tliat  when  the 
lakswu'iill  tt  nn  into  tUe  river;  at  other  tioicB  the  rirer  run  into  the  lake  Ihrongh 
tbr  KlUiD*!'^  He  nnderatood  Mr.  Morgan  to  sa;  that  though  the  Dnngans  were 
mjioauarfins,  tbey  hod  never  fought  againat  a  Christian  race ;  but  surely  they  did 
f;|,),ti(ilpit  the  Ruuians  when  the  KussinuB  took  Kuldjn,  though  at  tlio  same  time 
ttirre  n*  P^Z  o°  *  s^t  of  internal  fi};1it  botweeu  the  Dungans  and  tbe  TaraacluE, 
M.]iicli  {(Ued  on  the  appearance  of  the  Russinn  invader  in  their  midst.  He  thongbt 
Mr.  MJfE*"  had  perhaps  underrated  the  Catholic  colony,  or  they  might  have  de- 
uxnttd.  When  he  (Ur.  Dilke)  was  there,  one  man  not  only  read  Latin  pcrrectly 
iolclD^'bly,  bot  traualated  the  Lord'H  Prayer  into  Tatnr.  He  s.'tid  that  there  were 
HWU  two  besides  himself  who  also  understood  Latin.  The  name  of  the  priest  whom 
)Ii,  Mccpa  had  referred  to  as  Padre  Italiano  was  then  Fadre  Tomn.  Kuldja  was  a 
ntj  lDl«n*ting  country,  being  the  meeting-place  between  two  or  three  rocea.  The 
luuntltli  diitriots  on  the  north  and  the  valley  to  the  Bouth  were  inhabited  by 
Kiigbiii  bat  tboo  were  alsij  the  cettled  Taranchia,  who  were  Tatars ;  the  Dungane, 
ffhd  )pcke  k  Ckincie  language ;  and  the  Ealmuks,  these  latter  being  descendants  of 
tho  Kalmakt  who  used  to  live  dose  to  Astrakhan.  Buriog  the  last  century  Lhey 
cruigwtol  tomnls  China,  and  were  given  hind  to  settle  on  in  the  district  of  Kuldja. 
'i'hcj  h^  '0'o«  wry  curious  prophecies,  one,  undoubtedly  ancient,  that  as  they  had 
ioft  UuiM*,  (0  some  day  the  liussinns  would  follow  them ;  nnd  another  that  when- 
«Tci  die  ainten  became  cold  the  Rusalans  would  come.  It  wnn  an  undoubted  foot 
tbil  tlw  river  Hi,  which  wna  very  rapid,  did  freeze  several  wiuters  iu  succession 
julstont  the  time  of  the  Itus^ian  occupation  of  Kuldja.  The  same  proverb  about 
'^GOming  in  with  the  Husslans  existed  io  several  places  in  Russia.  Knldja 
iJfciTiirktstan  entirely  and  completely,  and  to  him  it  was  incomprehensible, 
h  tfamt  the  Buasiaas  should  ever  have  given  it  up,  as  that  the  Chinese 
Btbt  able  to  take  it  acd  hold  it.  The  population  was  very  fierce  and  not 
l£f;t»  sllow  itself  to  be  bauded  over  without  a  struggle.  Kuldja  was  not  like 
Kuligir  nikk  lay  open  to  the  east.  Tlio  passes,  he  believed,  were  only  three. 
Thai  of  Hu»n  was  said  to  be  practically  impassable,  the  glacier  being  bo  bnd  that 
cnmcli  )i«d  to  be  let  down  by  ropes.  In  the  first  reports  about  the  cession  of  Kuldja 
il  wu  aid  that  the  Russians  were  going  to  retain  the  valley  of  the  Tekes,  Then 
Ihoawu  •  p««  through  llie  valley  of  thu  Vnlduz,  through  which  Colonel  Preje- 
nltkf  ance  went,  but  which  seemed  to  be  loug  and  difficult.  There  was  also  the 
BiiD  !•■  of  the  great  road  lo  SiiirBm-nor.  The  bridges  on  Ihiii  were  iu  bad  repair. 
Afla  ^e  Chinese  abandoned  them  they  were  blown  up,  or  swept  away  by  torrents. 
Tfi«  retd  was  not  passable  for  artillery.  In  former  years  Kuldja  was  a  Chinese  penal 
MUl«msDt,  guarded  by  an  enormous  force  oC  soldiers ;  it  was  said  that  70,000  of 
itamuwekiiltJ,  for  hardly  one  escuped  the  great  slaughter  by  the  Dungsns  iu  18C8. 
Kgldji  was  open  and  accessible  on  tlio  western  side  to  any  force  from  Russia.  Ho 
iMd  like  to  ask  Sir.  Morgan  if  he  had  heard  what  territory  the  Russians  pmpised 
lORKiTe  fur  the  benefit  of  the  natives  who  did  not  wish  Iu  Uve  under  Chiacse 
cwitul.  The  opper  vsllcy  of  the  rivers  down  to  Kuldja  itself  and  even  to  Suidun 
nu  CKMdiDgly  fertile,  but  the  countiy  which  might  naturally  bo  expected  to  he 
Mimd  was  ticlow  Soiduu  to  the  old  froniiec.  The  change  between  those  two 
futa  ms  very  marvellous,  the  upper  being  a  fionrishing,  smiling  valley,  closely 
tnltinted  tai  the  Chinese  Kyatem,  wiiilc  the  lower  was  for  the  greater  port  a  barren 
U.^t,  inhabited  by  serpents  and  tarantulas. 
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Sit  DoOQl.^S  PrmsYTii  Kaid  Ihat  the  death  of  Ilie  Ameer,  Yakoob  Khnn,  had 
preceied  the  overthrow  of  his  rule.  He  had  a  very  gtrang  coDviction  that  if  Yakoob 
Ehnn  hdd  lived  the  Cbineao  Government  would  never  have  got  into  Kasbgar.  He 
(Sir  D,  Forsyth)  coogratnlated  Mr.  Morgan  and  also  Mr.  Dilke  on  their  having  be-Ti 
in  Kuldja,  which  woa  to  himself  for  a  very  long  liroe  a  Bort  of  proroiKed  laniJ,  He 
had  looked  in  that  direction  with  longing  eyea  when  he  crossed  the  Himalayas  OQ 
his  expedition  to  Kashgar,  and  his  friend  Major  Trott«r  had  formed  most  amhitioiu 
schemes  for  proceeding  there  and  taking  valuahle  observations.  But  unfortunately 
circumstances  prevented  their  getting  so  far,  but  they  heard  of  the  presence  of  an 
Englishman  there,  and  read  some  interesting  letters  from  him  which  appeared  In  the 
newspapers.  He  could  quite  coincide  with  Mr.  Dilke's  description  of  ihe  country 
from  his  oxpcTience  of  tlie  country  upon  the  otiier  side  of  the  moualains.  It  apjieared 
that  General  Kaufmann  took  credit  for  the  wonderful  safety  with  ■which  people  could 
travel  in  his  dominions.  He  (Sir  D.  Forsyth)  had  always  had  great  admiration  for 
General  Kaufmnnn's  administrative  ability,  but  Major  Trotter  would  support  him 
when  ho  said  that  the  same  degree  of  Mfety  provailad  on  the  south  side  of  the 
muuntaina.  In  tlie  territory  under  Yakoob  Khan,  anybody  who  travelled  proi>crly 
accredited,  and,  indeed,  any  ordinary  traveller,  might  go  anywhere.  He  had 
seen  bales  of  goods  lying  on  the  ruadaide  untouched,  and  the  {leople  never  n'ent 
about  armed.  Mr.  Morgan  had  referred  to  the  diligence  going  backwards  and 
forwards  between  Kuldja  and  the  neighbouring  towns,  but  there  was  a  daily 
diligence  from  Yarkand  to  Kashgar  and  other  towns  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
He  suspected  that  it  was  rather  a  sign  of  Chinese  civilisation,  that  these  large  two- 
wheeled  carriages,  capable  of  holding  about  a  doxen  people,  and  with  four  or  five 
horses,  did  the  journeya  daily.  The  Musart  Pass  was  simply  impassable.  The  top 
for  about  GO  feet  was  a  glacier,  and  it  was  almost  impossible  to  take  laden  camels 
over,  but  history  related  how  just  to  t!ie  north  of  that  part  the  hordes  of  the  Juths, 
Goths,  and  Huns  passed  from  Mongolia.  The  son  of  Genghiz  Ehon  removed  the 
seat  of  bis  government  from  Karakorum  to  a  placo  called  Almalik  near  Snidun. 
Both  Genghiz  Khan  and  Jagatal,  when  they  sent  forth  their  armies  to  conquer 
and  plunder  the  provinces  to  the  west,  sent  them  in  three  directions :  one  was  down 
by  Issyk-ku!  in  the  direction  of  Tashkend;  another  was  by  Kashgar  through 
Kokand;  and  the  third  was  over  the  Pamir  to  the  river  Oius.  Then  they  cams 
back  through  the  YulduK  valley,  which  was  described  as  one  of  the  most  fertile 
valleys  in  the  world.  A  native  of  Yarkand  once  snid  to  him,  "  You  consider  Kash- 
mir to  be  the  paradise  of  the  world;  we  consider  Yuliluz  to  be  a  paradise  compared 
with  Kashmir."  The  armies  used  to  return  there  and  hold  a  sort  of  open-air  ]«rlia- 
ment,  at  which  they  divided  the  spoil,  elected  chiefs,  and  formed  their  plana  for  other 
campaigns.  Until  Mr.  Dilke  spoke,  he  had  been  under  the  impression  that  the  easiest 
route  towards  China  was  through  the  Yulduz  valley,  but  he  now  fancied  there  must 
bo  an  easier  pass  a  little  higher  up  above  Kuldja,  leading  direct  to  Manns.  The 
Russians  were  moat  anxious  to  get  Ihe  best  trade  route  to  China,  the  Siberian  route 
being  very  long  and  inhospitable,  and  ho  bad  no  doubt  that  in  the  future  the  great 
route  to  Chiaa  would  pass  through  Kuldja.  The  whole  of  that  country  abounded  in 
coal,  and  he  biilieved  coal  was  to  be  found  almost  tho  whole  of  the  way  to  China. 
Baron  Itichthofcn,  in  his  rc^iort,  particularly  meotioncu  this,  and  if  there  was  any  idea 
of  making  a  railway,  that  would  probably  be  the  lino  it  would  follow. 

The  Fresidekt,  in  conclusion,  said  that  after  hearing  Mr,  Morgan's  description  of 
the  scenery  at  Vernoc,  Mr.  Dilke's  account  of  Ihe  valleys  that  surrounded  Kuldja,  and 
Sir  Douglas  Forsyth's  account  of  the  beauties  of  Yulduz,  he  should  es:pcct  to  see 
streams  of  English  tourists  and  travellers  making  their  way  there,  as  soon  na  the 
country  was  more  freely  open  lo  Knglishmen.    Tlu'se  descriptions  of  the  natural 
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^utin  of  the  country  brought  to  his  mind  a  story  told  him  by  Mr.  Grant  Duff, 
'^hai  g^tleman  was  standing  upon  a  terrace  looking  over  the  Bay  of  Naples  on  a 
*XK«t  beautiful  evening,  when  all  cxcLaimed,  "How  lovely  the  scene  is!"  and 
expressed  an  opinion  that  probably  there  was  nothing  in  the  world  so  beautiful.  A 
Riiwan  lady,  the  daughter  of  a  governor  of  a  province  of  Siberia,  who  happened 
to  be  present,  said,  yes,  it  was  very  beautiful,  "  but  oh,  if  you  could  only  see  Siberia !  ** 
He  did  hope  that  the  time  might  come  when  Kussian  jealousy  might  be  appeased, 
aud  when  other  enterprising  English  travellers  would  be  able  to  add  to  the  store  of 
knowledge  collected  by  Mr.  Morgan  and  Mr.  Dilke. 


Journeys  in  the  Interior  of  South  Central  Africa. 

By  F.  C.  Selous. 

Map,  p.  192. 

Mr.  T.  C.  Selous,  a  gentleman  well  known  in  South  Africa  as  an  enter- 
prising traTeller  and  a  hunter  of  great  determination  and  experience, 
coirLmnnicated  to  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  in   the   course  of  last  year,  brief 
acoounts  of  two  of  his  principal  explorations ;  one  across  the  Zambesi  in 
t}x<^  direction  of  Lake  Bangweolo,  and  the  other  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
tlk^  river  Ghobe.     Although  unprovided  with  instruments  and,  as  he 
hlxnself  states  in  his  letters  to  Sir  Bartle,  unacquainted  with  their  use, 
b^     made  sketch  maps  of  his  routes,  and  they  form  a  distinct  addition 
to     our  geographical  knowledge  of  the  interior.     His  communications 
addressed  from  Klerksdorp  in  the  Transvaal,  the  first  bearing  date 
bmary  4th,  and  the  second  March  20th,  1880. 


1.  Journey  North  of  the  Zambesi,  through  the  Manica  Country. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1877  I  crossed  the  Zambesi  about  80  miles  to 

e  east  of  Victoria  Falls,  and  followed  its  course  along  the  northern 

to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Kafukwe  (the  Kafue  of  Dr.  Living- 

sstone).      Our  party  left  Panda  ma  Tonka  (the  trading  station   south 

•^f  the  Victoria  Falls)  on  the  22nd  of  October,  crossed  the  Zambesi 

on  the  doth,  and  reached  the  kraal  of  Mwcmba,  a  chief  of  the  Batonga 

tribe,  on  the  3rd  of  November.     On  the  13th  of  November  we  arrived 

at  the  Tchaisa,  a  small  tributary  of  the  Zambesi,  on  the  left  bank, 

and  obtained  from  Sonhor  Loren90  Monteiro,  a  half-caste  Portuguese 

trader  established  on  an  island  in  the  vicinity,  guides  for  our  I'urther 

progress  and  also  much   information  about  the  road.      The  country 

of  the  Batongas  had  been  recently  laid  waste  by  parties  of  Shakundas, 

who  are  freed  or  runaway  slaves  from  the  settlements  near  the  mouth 

of  the  Zambesi,  armed  by  the  Portuguese.     On   our  march  between 

the  Tchaisa  and  the  Kafukwe  wo  passed  through  many  villages  which 

had  been  burnt  and  wrecked  during  the  raid,  and  saw  dead  bodies  of 

,tho  Batongas  lying  in  the  footpaths.     On  the  24th  wo  arrived  opposite 
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tlie  nioutb  of  tlio  Sanyati,  ft  river  entering  tbe  Zambesi  on  the  oppowte 
side,  from  the  south  ;  its  l)ed  is  oae  m&ss  of  htige  bouldera  and  about 
150  jarJfi  broad.  It  being  now  tho  end  of  an  unusually  dry  seas 
there  was  but  a  more  driblet  of  water  running  down  it  into  theZamb* 
but  I  can  eaflily understand  that  after  heavy  raias  it  maybe  transform 
into  a  roaring  torrent.  A  few  miles  further  down,  the  Zambesi  floi 
through  tho  gorge  of  Kartba,  and  its  bed  in  many  places  cannot  be  n 
than  60  yards  in  width,  narrower  than  any  other  part  of  the  river  1 
have  seen ;  I  threw  atones  across  it  easily.  We  made  a  slight  detom 
here  inland  to  avoid  the  hills  of  Kariba,  and  on  tbo  28th  of  Novemlx 
crossed  the  Losito  tributary,  and  reached  Nhancoe,  a  Portuguese  tradinfl 
settlement,  flourishing  until  two  years  ago,  when  it  was  surprised  by* 
partyof  Batongas,  who  attacked  it  in  retaliation  during  tho  recent  r 
against  the  tribe  on  tho  part  of  tho  Shakundas,  and  all  tbe  tradot 
escaped  across  the  river.  We  crossed  from  Nhancoe  to  an  island  c 
Cassoko,  where  a  PortugneBe  trader,  Senhor  Joaquim  do  Mendon^a,  '. 
established  himself,  and  we  remained  here  till  tho  13th  of  December. 

On  the  date  juat  mentioned  we  started  for  our  inland  journey  to  tho 
north.     A  range  of  high  mountains  here  skirts  the  Zambesi,  up  whiobj 
we  had  to  climb  in  order  to  reach  tho  Manica  plateau-     We  reached  t 
base  of  the  hills  on  the  ITth.  and  on  the  19th  ariivcd  on  the  plateaVJ 
The  path  took  us  in  a  north-westerly  direction.     At  this  soa 
a  fortnight's  heavy  ruins,  the  country  looked  charming ;  tho  grass  1 
shot  up  to  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  in  height  over  hill  and  dale,  ever 
tree  and  shmb  was  in  full  leaf,  and  all  around  looked  green  and  fres 
A  large  proportion  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  on  these  hills  bear  swee 
smelling  and  handsome  bloasoms,  and  I  noticed  more  small  wild  flower^ 
than  I  have  seen  in  any  other  part  of  the  country  that  I  have  yet 
visited,     Tho  table-land  formed   great  open  plains,  or  rather  rolling 
downs  intersected  by  ranges  of  low  hill  a.     I  estimate  the  oltitude  w© 
reached  at  3500  feet  above  the  sea-level.     The  temperature  was  delight—  j 
ful,  quite  fresh  and  cool  after  the  sultry,  stifling  heat  of  tbe  Zanilx 
valley.     Continuing  our  march,  we  arrived  on  the  21st  of  December  at^ 
Chorumbane's  town,  situatcrl  on  the  little  river  Maiyune.     W 
much  during  tbo  neit  few  days  from  the  drenching  downpours  of  ri 
and  the  scarcity  of  provisions,  finally  suffering  actual  hunger ;  thei 
being  a  famine  in  tho  land,  littlo  could  be  obtained  from  the  starvin 
natives.     On  tbe  night  of  the  1st  of  January,  3878,  we  slept  on  1 
banks  of  a  little  rivulet  called  Calola,  which  runs  towards  the  Eafukwa^fl 
and  on  the  2nd  walked  15  miles  further  to  the  Kombc.     Thus  travellinj 
by  short  daily  stages  wo  reached  the  town  and  kraal  of  a  chief  n. 
Sitanda;  and  from  this  point  the  impossibility  of  procuring  food,  i 
illneas  brought  on  by  hunger  and  exposure  compelled  us  to  retrace  o 
steps.     My  compattion,  Mr,  Owen,  fell  ill  of  fever  and  rapidly  became  m 
much  worse  that  he  was  obliged  to  bo  carried  ;  I  afterwarda  fell  ill  n 
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and  our  prospects  in  this  inhospitable  conntry,  many  weeks*  march  from 

the  nearest  civilised  settlement,  were  very  dreary.     Sitanda,  situated  on 

the  southern  edge  of  the  swamps  of  the  Lnkanga  river,  to  which  we  had 

descended  from  the  Manica  plateau,  cannot  be  more  than  120  miles 

distant  from  Lake  Bangweolo ;  and  I  regretted  being  unable  to  continue 

my  journey  in  that  direction.    Our  march  back  to  the  Zambesi  was  very 

painful.     We  reached  the  river  on  the  18th  of  February,  and  on  the 

next   day  were   kindly  received  by  Senhor  Mendon^a   on  his  island 

Cassoko.     The  state  of  my  companion  compelled  us  now  to  make  all 

speed  possible  across  the  Matabele  country  to  Inyati,  the  nearest  station 

of  traders  and  missionaries,  where  alone  help  could  be  procured.    We 

travelled  along  the  left  bank  of  the  river  until  past  the  mouth  of  the 

Sanyati,  and  then  crossed  and  commenced  our  march  straight  across 

country  to  the  south.     On  the  way  we  crossed  the  Manyako  and  the 

Oomay,  and  proceeded  a  short  distance  along  the  Sengwe,  three  southern 

tributaries  of  the  Zambesi  not  previously  shown  on  any  map.     On  the 

16th  of  April  I  was  obliged  to  leave  Mr.  Owen  with  the  best  of  our 

native  servants  at  a  small  settlement  on  a  tributary  of  the  Oomay,  and 

push  on  alone  by  forced  marches  to  Inyati,  which  I  reached  on  the  4:th 

of  May.     The  Kev,  W.  Sykes  at  once  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to 

get  men  to  go  to  the  relief  of  Mr.  Owen,  and  two  days  after  my  arrival 

seven  men  started  for  the  place  where  I  had  left  him,  carrying  all 

supplies  and  provisions  that  were  necessary.     Happily  they  found  him 

alive,  and  succeeded  in  bringing  him  on  to  Inyati,  where  he  was  soon 

in  a  fair  way  to  recovery. 

2.  The  River  Chobe. 

I  now  t^ke  the  liberty  to  send  you  an  account  of  the  rise  of  the 

CJhobe  and  other  rivers  in  the   interior,  which  has  been  observed  to 

occur  during  the  dry  season,  and  quite  independently  of  the  rainfall, 

which  regulates  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Zambesi  and  all  the  rivers  to 

the  eastward  of  the  Victoria  Falls.     In  the  year  1879  I  reached,  in  the 

beginning  of  June,  the  bed  of  reeds  into  which  the  Mababe  river  runs. 

The  water  was  then  just  commencing  to  rise.     On  the  18th  of  June, 

in  company  with  two  friends,  I  left  the  waggons,  carrying  ammunition 

and  provisions  for  a  three  months'  elephant  hunt  in  the  country  to  the 

north,  which  is  infested  with  tsetse  fly.     After  a  three  hours'  walk  in 

a  southerly  direction,  along  the  edge  of  the  reed-bed  into  which  the 

Mababo  empties  itself,  we  came  to  some  Masubia  towns  (these  people  are 

refugees  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Barutse,  and  are  at  present  living 

Tinder  Khame's  protection).     We  hero  crossed  the  Mababe,  which  was 

xunning  in  a  well-defined  channel,  about  15  yards  broad  and  from  3  to 

4  feet  deep,  with  a  strong  current.    Now  this  considerable   stream  of 

'water,  which  until  the  end   of  September  kept  increasing  daily  in 
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volume,  wmply  runa  into  a  large  round  bed  of  reeds,  and  disappears. 
It  is  true  that  the  water  did  nrn  out  over  the  flat,  to  a  coTtain  extent 

"beyond  the  reed-bed,  and  when  at  its  highest  (at  the  end  of  Septeml 
had  advanced  nearly  a  mile  beyond  its  limit  in  the  heginning  of  Ji 
when  the  water  first  began  to  rise ;  yet,  unless  tlie  main  body  of 
water  is  absorbed  into  the  spongy  surfaco  of  the  reed-bed,  one  v 
expect  a  river  of  the  dimensions  I  have  mentioned  above,  which 
day  and  night  with  an  ever-increasing  stream  for  nearly  four  monl 
to  flood  the  whole  country. 

The  fallowing  morning  (June  19th)  we  crossed  the  point  of  the 
sand-belt,  which  runs  down  to  the  junction  of  the  Jlababe  and  Machabe 
rivers,  and  soon  afterwards  reached  the  Machabe,  here  running  at 
the  rate  of  at  least  five  miles  an  hour,  in  a  deep  narrow  channel  (about 
15  yards  broad  and  4  feet  deep),  the  water  beautif\illy  clear.  A  few 
miles  below  where  wo  crossed  it,  it  runs  into  the  Slababe.  Where  it 
runs  into  the  Jlababe  part  of  its  water  flows  north,  forming  the 
Mababe  river,  which  disappears  in  the  rced-bed,  as  I  have  described 
above,  and  the  rest  flows  to  the  south  into  the  Botletle  or  Lake  river. 
This  part  of  it  is  called  the  Tamalakan  ;  so  that  the  Tamalakan  and  the 
Mababe  are  one  and  tho  same  river,  though  that  part  of  it  called  the 
Mababe  flows  to  the  north,  and  that  part  called  the  Tamalakan  to  the 
south.  As  far  ds  I  can  make  out  from  tho  natives,  this  Machabe  river 
runs  out  of  the  Chobo  a  long  way  up  on  the  other  side  of  Mtembanje's 
town ;  at  any  rate  its  waters  rise  and  recede  at  the  same  time  as  those 
of  the  Chohe,  so  that  it  must,  I  think,  be  connected  with  that  river.  It 
(the  Machabe)  is  the  main  feeder  of  the  Botletle  river,  through  the 
Tamalakan  ;  so  that  the  rise  of  the  Botletle  river  and  the  volume  of  it« 
water  depend  upon  tho  state  of  the  river  Chohe.  Last  year  the  Chobe 
did  not  rise  so  high  as  it  did  in  1877,  and  nothing  like  so  high  as  It 
in  1874,  and  the  natives  say  they  have  never  known  it  so  low,  ivhen 
its  highest,  as  it  was  this  year,  which  was  on  September  22nd, 

Last  year,  too,  for  the  first  time  within  the  knowledge  of  the  nati' 
the  waters  of  the  Botletle  did  not  come  within  10  miles  of 
Makalakas,  who  are  living  under  Khame,  near  his  old  station,  and 
they  are  dependent  upon  it  to  irrigate  their  gardens,  tliey  lost  all  their 
crops.  This  is  another  proof  that  through  the  Machabo  and  Tamalakan 
the  Botletle  receives  the  main  portion  of  its  water  from  tho  Chobe. 

After  following  the  course  of  the  Machabe  for  about  10  miles  it  became 
at  least  four  times  as  broad  as  it  was  where  we  crossed  it  first,  aud 
appeared  to  be  just  as  deep.     On  the  second  day  it  opened  out  into 
broad  marsh,  in    which    tho   river  itself  could  not  be  seen, 
lagoons  tlirough  which  we  had  to  wade  were  from  two  to  four  feet  di 
and  the  water  was  running  into  them  at  a  most  astonishing  rate. 

I  should  much  have  liked  to  have  followed  the  oourse  of  thia 
until  I  found  out  whether  it  really  came  out  of  the  Chobe  or  not,  but 
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could  not  afford  to  do  so,  for  we  found  no  elephants  along  its  banks,  but 
a  great  many  Kafir  hunters  from  the  Lake  Ngami,  all  of  whom  told  us 
that  there  were  many  more  of  their  people  on  ahead,  and  as  I  was 
hunting  for  ivory,  and  had  debts  to  pay  outside,  I  thought  it  better  to 
cn)0  the  sand-belts  and  look  for  elephants  on  the  Chobe,  where  I  did 
not  think  there  would  be  so  many  native  hunters.  Now,  I  should  like 
to  know  what  is  the  cause  of  the  Chobe  rising  during  the  dry  season, 
{qx  I  consider  that,  like  the  Sunta,  the  Machabe,  the  Mababe,  the  Tama- 
jakaB,  and  the  Botletle,  all  are  dependent  on  the  Chobe,  and  I  include 
them  all  when  I  speak  of  that  river. 

The  Okavango  river,  from  all  that  I  have  heard  from  intelligent 

l^nnters  who  have  followed  its  course  for  a  very  long  distance  in  search 

of  elephants,  must  rise  somewhere  near  the  sources  of  the  Chobe,  and  as, 

ill  common  with  that  river,  its  volume  increases  during  the  dry  season 

^d  diminishes  about  the  end  of  September,  it  probably  rises  in  the  same 

country  and  is  subject  to  the  same  influences  as  the  Chobe.     According 

to  the  latest  maps  the  sources  of  the  Chobe  must  bo  very  nearly  in  the 

game  latitude  as  those  of  the  Zambesi,  yet  the  waters  of  the  Zambesi 

fall  steadily,  after  the  rainy  season  is  over,  during  the  whole  winter, 

until  the  following  rainy  season,  whilst  the  Chobe  commences  to  overflow 

and  flood  the  flat,  marshy  country  through  which  it  runs,  soon  after 

the  raiDy  season  is  over,  and  is  at  its  highest  towards  the  end  of  the  dry 

season,  at  which  time  of  year  the  weather  is  intensely  hot.     At  first 

Bight,  since  the  volume  of  water  increases  as   the  weather  becomes 

hotter,  one  would  be  inclined  to  think  that  the  Chobe  had  its  sources 

mckikg  high  mountains  upon  which  the  snow  lies  until  the  latter  end 

of  ±hke  dry  season,  which  is  the  hottest  season  of  the  year ;  but  this 

cai^i^ot  be,  for  mountains  of  that  altitude  would  most  certainly  have 

l>oeaa  seen  by  the  Mambaris  (natives  from  the  west  coast,  trading  for 

R>x~t;ngue8e  masters)  who  annually  come  down  the  Chobe  and  Zambesi 

to    -*■  Jade  for  slaves  and  ivory,  and  through  them  would  be  known  to  the 

R>:»:"luguese  living  at  Benguella.     The  overflow  of  the  Chobe  seems  to  be 

gi"<:>^ng  less  year  by  year.    In  1874  an  immense  extent  of  country  was 

^^^^Oer  water  during  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September,  which 

^"  51X8  dry  land  in  the  same  months  of  1877  and  1879. 

The  river  Sunta,  which  is  not  a  tributary  but  merely  an  outflow  of 

*  fc^  ^  Chobe,  was  very  full,  and  the  water  was  running  strong  in  September 

^i  5^ht  up  to  and  past  Goh-ha  Hill,  where  the  river  is  called  **  Sambutee  " ; 

^>at  last  year  the  water  only   came  up  to  a   little   distance   beyond 

^^^^^kumbwa's  town  (these  places  I  have  marked  on  the  map  which  I 

^^  Aldose).     Higher  up  the  Chobe,  between  the  marsh  where  the  Sunta 

"^^nms  out  of  it,  and  Mai-ini*s  town,   there  are  in  many  places  large 

^^lluvial  flats,  over  which  the  water  of  the  Chobe  spreads  in  the  form  of 

Xagoons,  as  it  rises  higher  and  higher.     Across  these  flats  the  natives 

^nake  dykes,  about  two  feet  high,  in  order  to  catch  fish,  which  swim 
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over  thom  when  tho  water  is  flowing  up,  and  do  not  think  aboat 
swimming  back  when  the  water  is  receding,  until  it  has  got  down  to  the 
level  of  the  djke,  when  of  course  they  are  left  in  a  pool  of  water  which 
every  day  becomes  eraaller  and  smaller,  until  at  laat,  if  not  caught 
before  by  the  natives,  they  are  left  on  dry  land.  Last  year  the  waters 
of  the  Chobo  never  camo  within  a  mile  of  the  furllieat  dykes.  In  April 
and  May  1863,  according  to  Mr.  Batnes,  the  Tanialakau  was  very  full, 
and  where  it  ran  into  tho  Botletle  its  waters  ran  both  to  the  south-east 
and  to  the  south-west.  Last  year  the  Chobe  did  not  begin  to  flow,  and 
the  Botletle  fed  by  the  Tamalakan  did  not  begin  to  riso,  until  the 
beginning  of  June.  In  former  years  the  Botletle  used  to  rise  bo  high 
every  winter  that  its  waters  ran  into  and  sank  away  in  the  large  bbII- 
pan  called  Ji'twe-twe ;  of  late  years  it  has  never  reached  the  aalt-pan. 
and  laat  year,  ae  I  have  said  before,  failed  for  the  first  time  to  reach  the  -, 
gardens  of  the  Makalakas,  so  that  it  Bceuis  as  if  the  flow  of  the  Chobe- 
is  becoming  more  limited  year  by  year.  I  do  not  know  whethei- 
this  statement  of  the  fact  that  tho  waters  of  the  Chobo  increase  in^ 
volume  steadily  as  the  dry  season  advances,  whilst  the  Zambesi,  wbicV 
runs  parallel  to  it,  and  all  other  rivers  in  the  country  are  getting  drier- 
day  by  day,  will  have  any  interest  for  you,  tho  more  especially  aa  I  can 
offer  no  theory  to  account  for  it,  but  I  thought  it  might,  which  ia  all  the 
excuse  I  have  to  offer  for  sending  you  such  a  lengthy  letter. 

Tha  map  which  I  enclose  I  have  simply  mado  up  from  a  number  of 
little  sketch  maps  which  I  made  last  year,  by  taking  the  compass  bearing§ 
from  one  place  to  another  according  to  the  direction  the  Bushmen  anc! 
Makubas  pointed,  and  have  regulated  most  of  the  distances,  when  tho 
lino  was  good,  by  the  time  it  took  to  walk  from  place  to  place  by  ■watcli. 

The  course  of  the  Machabe  and  the  river  that  runs  close  past 
Moremi's  town  are  quite  supposititious,  and  may  turn  out  to  be  completely 
wrong,  as  they  are  merely  sketched  in  according  to  what  the  natives 
told  mo  ;  and  though  of  course  there  are  instances  of  Kafirs  telling  the 
truth,  they  are  very  unreliable.  The  distance  between  Mai-ini's  town 
and  Mtembanje's  ia  also  imaginary.  "IIulph,"an  intelligent  Colonial 
Bastard,  hunting  for  llr,  Westbeech,  told  me  that  it  was  ten  days'  easy 
walk,  and  four  days  further  to  Lebebe's.  Mtembanje,  Mai-ini,  and 
Momelo  were  three  Makololo  Indunas  of  Sobituane's,  whose  business 
was  to  look  after  the  drifts  (i.  e.  places  where  a  canoe  can  get  from  one 
bank  to  the  other,  perhaps,  as  at  Mcmele's,  by  a  five  hours'  paddle  through 
narrow  intricate  channels  running  one  into  the  other  through  the 
marsh). 

When  the  Barntse  destroyed  tho  last  of  tho  Makololo,  these  three 
Indunas  fell  victims  amongst  the  rest,  and  Sepopo  (the  new  king  of  the 
Barutae)  then  told  the  three  men  at  present  looking  after  the  drifts,  who 
had  been  slaves  of  the  Makololo  Indunas  above  named,  to  assume  tho 
names  of  their  meters,  and  guard  tho  passes  by  which  an  enemy  might 
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ciofis  the  river,  as  they  had  done  before  them.    Chobe,  which  is  the 
name  that  Dr.  Livingstone  gave  to  the  river,  and  which  seems  to  have 
"been  universally  adopted  by  modem  geographers,  conveys  no  meaning 
to  any  of  the  natives  living  along  its  banks,  who  as  a  matter  of  fact 
have  no  name  for  the  whole  river,  but  call  it  Linyanti  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  that  town,  and  many  other  names  at  different  parts  of  its  course, 
hot  the  name  Chobe  is  absolutely  unknown.     Machabe  is  only  the  name 
of  the  river  close  to  where  it  runs  into  the  Mababe,  and  20  miles 
further  on  they  had  another  name  for  it.     I  will  send  you  before  long 
gome  Tocabularies  in  the  Batonga,  Masubia,  Macuba,  Makalaka,  and 
}(iighiuiA  dialects.     As  for  the  map,  the  chief  places,  such  as  Linyanti, 
the  La^©  Ngami,  the  course  of  the  Botletle  river,  the  Zambesi,  and  the 
Victoria  Falls,  I  have  copied  from  Mr.  Baines'  latest  map ;  the  other 
plaoeB  I  have  filled  in  myself,  judging  the  distance  by  the  relative  times 
I  it  took  me  to  walk  from  place.    I  had  no  instruments,  and  could  not  have 

[  used  them  if  I  had ;  I  mention  this,  because  should  you  think  it  worth 

!  sending  to  the  Geographical  Society,  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that 

it  does  not  pretend  to  be  correct  in  any  way,  but  is  simply  a  rough 
sketch  of  the  country  through  which  I  have  travelled  in  search  of 
elephants  in  the  years  1874,  1877,  and  1879. 

I  was  intending  to  cross  the  Zambesi  again  this  winter,  and  endeavour 

to  strike  through  the  Mashukulumbwe  country  to  the  Kaf[ikwe  river, 

and  follow  it  as  far  as  possible,  and  then  try  and  strike  across  to  Lake 

Bengweolo,  and  from  there  to  Lake  Nyassa.     Starting  in  the  healthy 

season,  instead  of  the  unhealthy  as  I  did  last  time,  and  with  a  few 

donteys  to  carry  my  things,  I  believe  I  could  carry  out  this  plan  unless 

J  met  with  hostile  natives  who  opposed  my  entry  into  their  country  by 

force.    Now,  however,  I  have  given  up  all  idea  of  making  this  attempt, 

for  "the  reason  that  the  administrator  of  the  Transvaal  has  refused  to  let 

nio  lave  any  powder,  and  without  a  good  supply  of  powder  it  would  be 

Qs^Xess  to  undertake  such  a  trip ;  this  is  the  main  reason,  but  besides 

th  i  ^  I  have  been  very  ill  at  the  Diamond  Fields  for  the  last  six  weeks, 

atkcl.  am  still  very  weak,  and  the  doctor  strongly  dissuaded  me  from 

govng  a  long  journey  on  foot.     I  am,  therefore,  only  going  to  the 

M.c^tabele  and  Mashuna  countries  this  year,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year 

slzi-^  return  to  England. 
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M.  de  Brazza's  Journey  from  the  Ogowe  to  the  Congo. — In  the  report 

c^f  the  proceedings  of  the  Geographical  Society  of  Paris,  January  21st, 

Contained  in  the  present  number,  p.  181,  will  be  found  the  telegraphic 

account  of  the  important  journey  accomplished  in  July  to  November  last 

\j  this  enterprising  and  successful  traveller,  from  the  Upper  Ogowe  to  the 
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middle  covUBB  of  4^,^  Congo.  He  faTintled,  on  belialf  of  the  Frencli  brancb 
of  the  Intevnational  African  AsBociation,  a  Btation  on  the  Congo,  in  thft 
navigaHo  part  of  its  course,  and  ileecentled  the  river  to  the  advanced 
poet  eatatlished  by  Stanley,  about  30  miles  east  of  the  foot  of  the 
YeUala  Falls. 

LivingBtone  (Congo)  Inland  SiBaioa.  —  lu  his  last  Anniveraaij 
Address,"  Lord  Northbrook,  it  will  bo  reinemhereil,  alluded  to  the  fact  that 
a  miasiouary  party  under  Mr,  A.  McCall,  sent  out  by  the  Livingstone 
(Congo)  Inland  MisBlon,  was  about  to  work  its  way  to  the  Upper  Congo, 
by  following  the  north  bank  of  the  river ;  and  in  the  Report  of  the 
Councilf  it  was  announced  that  Mr.  McCall  had  been  assieted  with  a 
grant  of  inKtrumenta  to  enable  him  to  make  scientifio  obBervations. 
Kewa  has  lately  been  received  of  the  arrival  of  the  expedition  on  the 
Lower  Congo,  the  erection  of  a  permanent  stalion  at  Mataddi  Minkanda. 
opposite  Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley's  first  station  at  Vivi  (or  M'Vivi)  at  tho  foot 
of  the  Tellala  Falls,  of  tho  despatch  of  tho  baggage  of  a  pioneer  party 
overland  to  Eanza  Montegii,  50  or  GO  miles  further  up,  and  of  the 
progress  of  Mr,  McCall's  party  towards  Manyatiga  (about  E.  long.  IIT, 
y.  lat.  15^),  from  which,  at  the  date  of  the  last  letters,  they  were  distant 
(inly  throe  days'  march.  Mr.  McCall  is  accompanied  by  Messrs.  Clarke 
and  Lancely,  and  ho  entertains  hopes  of  being  able  to  reach  Stanley 
Pool  this  autumn,  but  in  view  of  the  rainy  season  and  tho  difficulties  of 
transport,  it  is  to  bo  feared  that  these  will  hardly  be  realised. — It  in 
intended  to  send  out  a  fresh  expedition  nest  spring  to  establish  a  station 
at  Banana,  as  a  base  of  supplies  for  the  parties  further  in  the  interior, 
as  well  as  a  small  vessel  for  tho  navigation  of  tho  Lower  Congo. 

French  Expedition  from  the  Senegal  to  the  Niger, — >Iuch  anxiety 
has  for  somo  time  been  felt  roepeoting  the  ijosition  of  Captain  Galli- 
eni's  expedition,  no  direct  intelligence  haviug  been  received  from  the 
members  of  later  date  than  May  last,  as  recorded  in  oar  September 
nnmber.J  Information,  however,  has  lately  been  received  confirming 
tho  repoils  brought  by  traders  to  St,  Louis  that  the  party  was  in  safety 
at  Nango,  a  village  a  short  distance  from  Segon-Sikoro,  which  had 
been  assigned  to  them  for  their  residence  by  the  Sultan  Abmadu. 
On  December  28th,  Lieut.-Colonel  Dcshordes,  commanding  the  snr- 
veying  expedition  before  referred  to,§  received  at  Medina  a  long 
communication  from  Captain  Gallieni,  dated  October  25tb,  which 
has  been  forwarded  to  the  Minister  of  Marine  at  Paris.  Captain 
Gallieni  in  his  report  says  that  he  crossed  the  Niger  on  May  loth,  and 
left  tho  village' of  Turella  on  the  following  day  to  continue  his  march 
to  Scgon,  through  a  district  belonging  to  the  Bambarras,  but  acknow- 
ledging Ahmadu's  authority.  The  Sultan,  as  we  have  said,  assigned 
them  as  their  residence  the  village  of  Kango,  which  is  a  short  day'iiH 
•  Vol.  iu  p.  413.         t  Ib:j,,  i>.  443.  J  Ibiil.,  p.  5G2.         §  Ibid.,  pp.  628,  690,  ■ 
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uaich  from  Segou,  and  it  was  only  after  two  months  spent  in  conferences 
and  discussions  that  Captain  Gallieni  succeeded  in  removing  the  Sultan's 
iigtrust  of  the  objects  of  the  expedition ;  but  subsequently  almost  daily 
interriews  took  place  at  Nango  between  him  and  the  Sultan's  most 
trusted  minister.  Ahmadu  is  stated  to  be  well  disposed  towards  the 
Fjench,  and  to  be  willing  to  allow  them  to  navigate  and  trade  on  the 
Xigcr.  The  members  of  the  expedition  have  suffered  much  from  violent 
attocb  of  fever,  and  the  difficulties  of  their  isolated  position  were  much 
iiggravatcd  by  the  want  of  quinine  and  other  medicines.  At  the  date 
of  the  report,  however,  they  were  in  tolerably  good  health  and  were 
imptticntly  waiting  to  be  allowed  to  return  to  the  coast.  Captain 
Gidlieni  seems  to  think  that  the  Sultan  will  let  them  go  as  soon  as  he 
has  reduced  the  insurgent  Bambarras  to  subjection,  and  he  expresses  a 
hope  of  being  able  to  leave  Nango  in  December  and  reach  Medina 
early  in  February. 

The  ICsiumary  Expedition  to  XTmzila's  Country  in  S.E.  Africa.— 
Through  a  letter  addressed  by  the  family  of  one  of  the  missionaries 
to  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  we  hear  of  a  serious  misfortune  which  has 
befallen  P^  A.  H.  Law  and  his  companions,  on  their  way*  from 
Gubuluwayo  to  Umzila's  country.  P^re  Law  and  throe  other  mis- 
flioDBiies  set  out  from  Matabole-land,  on  their  journey,  on  the  2nd 
of  last  June.  They  had  with  them  six  negroes  of  different  tribes 
and  two  Matabele  guides,  furnished  by  Lobengula,  and  they  travelled 
in  a  large  waggon  drawn  by  sixteen  oxen.  On  the  29th  of  June, 
Peie  Law  wrote  that  all  was  going  well  and  that  they  were 
then  in  19^  2'  S.  lat.,  about  30  miles  from  the  Sabia  river.  A 
letter  from  Pfere  Croonenbergh,  dated  Gubuluwayo,  November  2nd, 
thus  describes  the  subsequent  course  of  events.  About  a  fortnight 
previously  there  was  a  rumour  that  a  white  man  had  been  robbed  in 
the  country  of  the  Mashonas,  his  waggon  carried  off,  and  himself 
ahandoned  without  resources  in  the  desert.  Lobengula  sent  to  make 
inquiries,  and  on  their  return  his  messengers  brought  word  back 
that  Pcre  Law  and  his  companions  had  been  robbed  and  left  in  a  state 
of  destitution  by  the  Mashonas.  At  Tati,  however,  it  was  thought  that 
the  robbers  belonged  to  the  Amatongas,  a  division  of  the  Mashonas 
Uving  between  Sebumbum  and  Umzila's  kraal.  After  wandering  about 
without  food  and  without  guns,  the  missionaries  were  at  last  met  by 
Lobengula's  men,  and  taken  on  to  Umzila's  town,  whore  the  people 
refused  to  receive  them  or  give  them  food.  Lobengula's  messengers 
and  the  guides,  however,  proved  faithful,  and  procured  them  means  of 
sustenance,  but  tried  to  persuade  them  to  return  to  Matabele-land. 
Pire  Law,  nevertheless,  persisted  in  remaining,  and  the  messengers 
reported  that  Umzila  had  promised  to  procure  the  restoration  of  the 
stolen  property.    Lobengula  is  stated  to  have  been  much  annoyed  at 

♦  Vol  ii.  p.  604. 
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Vu8  letter,  Mr.  Mackay  observes  that  Uganda  is  the  Kiswahili  name  for 
the  country,  but  that  everywhere  north  of  the  lake  the  correct  pro- 
nunciation is  Buganda ;  and,  in  like  manner,  Busoga,  Bunyoro,  Buzon- 
gora,  for  the  other  neighbouring  countries. 

Colonel  Prejeyalsky. — The  eminent  Bussian  traveller  and  savant 
inteBds,  we  are  informed,  to   devote  himself  for  some  time  to  the 
pTepantion  in  retirement  of  a  great  work  on  the  results  of  his  travels, 
including,  besides  his  recent  expedition  to  Tibet,  his  previous  journey  to 
Lob-nor,  of  which   he  was  prevented,  by  want  of  time,  from  giving 
more  than  a  bare  outline.     The  work  is  to  consist  of  eight  volumes,  and 
to  be  entitled  *  Travels  in  the  Deserts  of  Central  Asia.'     Volumes  I. 
and  II.  will  contain  the  narrative  and  an  account  of  the  physical 
geography  and  ethnography  of  the  countries  he  has  visited,  and  will 
include  also  his  surveys,  the  pictorial  illustrations  being  from  original 
sketches  by  his  companion.  Lieutenant  Robarofsky.     Volume  III.  will 
be  devoted  to  the  mammalia  of  Central  Asia ;  Vol.  IV.  to  the  birds ; 
Vol.  T.  to  the  reptiles,  amphibia,  and  fishes :   \o\.  VI.  to  the  flora  of 
Mongolia;  and  Vol.  VII.  to  that  of  Tibet.     Vol.  VIII.  and  last  will 
contain  the  geology  and  mineralogy  as  far  as  materials  will  permit. 
The  first  two  volumes,  each  containing  500  pages,  and  perhaps  more, 
v/ill  be  written  by  the  traveller  himself,  and  will  appear  towards  the 
dose  of  1882.     The  omithologj'  will  also  proceed  from  his  pen,  as  well 
u  that  portion  of  the  zoology  which  treats  of  the  antelope,  buffalo,  and 
a  few  other  of  the  more  important  animals.     The  remainder  will  be 
'JTitten  by  the    academicians    Strauch   and   Maximovitch,   professors 
Kepler,  Inoetrantsef,  and  Bogdanof,  and  will  be  issued  in  parts.    The 
wKole  will  not  be  completed  for  several  years.      The  work  will  be 
brought  out  under  the  auspices  of  the  Geographical  Society,  and  a 
spcMnal  grant  for  the  purpose  will  be  asked  for  from  H.M.  the  Emperor. 
Prorjected  Exploration  of  the  Central  Oran  Chaco. — An  expedition, 
nn.cler  Lieut.-Colonel  Juan  Sola,  is  about  to  undertake  an  interesting 
Journey  of  exploration  in  the  basin  of  the  Parana.     The  party  will 
ascend  the  Rio  Vermejo  as  far  as  its  bifurcation,  and  advance  as  far  as 
possible  along  the  Teuoo  canal.    The  first  part  of  their  programme  will 
"be  a  thorough  examination  of  the  banks,   bed,   current,  &c.,   of  the 
Teuco  canal,  with  a  view  to  navigation  and  colonisation.    The  expedi- 
tion will  go  as  near  Oran  as  possible  by  the  Vermejo,  and  it  is  thought 
they  will  succeed  in  reaching  the  confluence  of  the  Veimejo  de  Tarija, 
and  ascend  that  affluent  nearly  to  Tarija.    Another  important  part  of 
Colonel  Sola's  programme  will  be  the  exploration  of  the  Bio   San 
Francisco,  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Lavayen  and  the  Bio  Grande 
de  Jnjny,  both  of  which  streams  will  also  be  ascended  at  any  rate  for 
wme  distance.     Colonel  Sola  will  afterwards  return  to  Fort  Dragones, 
whence  he  will  proceed  by  land  to  the  banks  of  the  Pilcomayo,  following 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  meridian  of  the  Fort.    From  the  Pilcomayo 
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lb.  John  Gould,  F  JI.S. — ^Ve  regret  to  havo  to  record  the  death  in  London,  on 

Pefaroary  3rd,  of  Mr.  John  Gould,  f.b.b.,  the  well-known  ornithologist.    Our  Asso- 

date  was  bom  at  Lyme,  in  Dorsetshire,  on  September  14th,  1804,  and  early  in  life 

romoTed  to  the  neighboiuhood  of  Windsor,  where  he  deyoted  himself  to  the  study  of 

Qnutk>logy.    In  1838  he  went  to  Australia,  and  travelled  there  in  connection  with 

wbai  WIS  not  only  his  favourite  pursuit,  but  the  business  of  his  life.    The  series  of 

nttgnifioent  monographs  and  faunistic  works  which  he  published  during  his  scientific 

csner,  in  folio  volumes,  illustrated  under  his  direction  with  consummate  artistic  skill 

and  technical  knowledge,  will  remain  a  durable  monument  of  his  scientific  activity. 

At  the  time  of  bis  death  he  was  engaged  on  further  works  illustrating  the  birds  of 

Aba  and  New  Guinea.    He  was  considered  one  of  our  principal  authorities  on  the 

biids  of  Europe,  and  the  greatest  authority  on  those  of  Australia.    Mr.  Gould  had 

heeo  a  Fellow  of  our  Society  since  1846. 


BEPOBT  OF  THE  EVENING  MEETINGS,  SESSION  1880-81. 

Fifth  Meeting,  Slst  January,  1881. — The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Aberdake, 

President,  in  the  Chair. 

Pbesehtatioh. — Septimus  Brocklehurst,  Esq. 

Elktiohs. — Adam  Hay  Anderson,  Esq, ;  F.  J,  Campbell,  Esq. ;  Guy  Marshall 
Campbell,  Esq,;  David  Chapman,  Esq,;  Uev,  William  Atherstone  Males; 
Charles  AUx.  Hardman,  Esq, ;  Walter  Herbert  Ingram,  Esq,,  b.a.  ;  William  Francis 
lavartnce,  Esq. ;  William  George  Lock,  Esq, ;  Theophilus  Bumand  Lodge,  Esq, ; 
Sir  Loms  Stuart  Jackson ;  John  Gates,  Esq, ;  Gttley  Lane  Perry,  Esq, ;  Septimus 
Payne,  Esq, ;  JRobert  Byrie,  Esq, ;  William  Atcock  Tally,  Esq, 

The  following  paper  was  read : — 

"  A  Journey  to  Semir^tchia  and  Kuldja  in  1880."    By  E.  Delmar  Morgan,  Esq. 
{a«<«,p.l50> 

SlxJih  Meeting,  14tth  February,  1881. — The  Eight  Hon.  Lord  Aberdare, 

President,  in  the  Chair. 

Elections, — Bev.  Henry  Lowther  Clarke ;  James  Cleminson,  Esq, ;  Beu,  Henry 
Cooper;  Captain  B,  H.  Fawcett,  33rd  Foot ;  Lord  Edm&nd  Fiizmaurice,  m.p.  ;  Hon, 
Henry  Fowler;  F,  L,  James,  Esq, ;  William  D,  James,  Esq, ;  William  C.  James, 
Isq,;  Lieut.-Generai  Sir  Frederick  Boberts,  v.c,  a.CB.,  &c.;  Sir  Francis  Smith, 
Kut. ;  M,  Slevogt ;  Joseph  Tliomson,  Esq, 

The  paper  of  the  evening  was — 

"Sariwak  and  North  Borneo."  By  William  M.  Crocker,  Resident,  Sardwak. 
(Will  be  published  in  the  April  number.) 


PEOCEEDINGS  OF  FOEEIGN  SOCIETIES. 

GeOgrapMcal  Society  of  Paris.— January  21st,  1881 :  Colonel  Pebbier,  of 
the  Institute,  in  the  Chair. — Colonel  Perrier  expressed  his  thanks  for  the  honour 
which  had  been  done  him  in  appointing  him  President  of  the  Central  Commission, 
tod  hoped  that  by  the  kind  indulgence  and  generous  support  of  the  Society  he 
ihoold  be  enabled  to  perform  his  duties  satisfactorily.     He  then  announced  that 
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Ogow6  to  the  conflaence  of  the  Kunya-Alima  with  the  Congo  possesses  an  historical 
uu[K>rtanoe;     He  is  the  first  European  traveller   in  Equatorial  Africa  who  has 
penetrated  into  the  interior  from  the  West  Coast,  all  great  discoveries  in  this  region 
having  been  previously  made  by  explorers  who  started  from  Zanzibar  and  the  East 
Coast,  where  the  populations  are  not,  as  on  the  West  Coast,  tribes  harassed  and  pent 
CLp  by  attacks  from  the  interior,  as  well  as  weakened  by  a  long  struggle  for  existence. 
M.  de  Brazza  succeeded  in  passing  the  difficult  zone,  and,  contrary  to  the  experience 
of  his  first  journey,  he  found  himself,  when  once  beyond  this  zone,  among  people  of 
a  padfie  disposition,  whom  we  may  hope  to  civilise  by  commerce.    It  appears  from 
the  telegram  that  the  streams  discovered  by  him  during  his  first  expedition  to  the 
esst  of  the  Ogow^  basin,  and  notably  the  Alima,  are  really  affluents  of  the  Congo. 
Not  only  has  AL  do  Brazza  founded  a  first  French  station  on  the  Ogow^  near 
Kasbpgo^  bat  now,  thanks  to  his  perseverance  and  energy,  there  is  another  on  the 
Congo  itself  at  Ntamo-Nkouma,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  cast  of  Mr.  Stanley's  advanced 
post.   The  French  Committee  of  the  International  African  Association  could  not 
Jure  made  a  more  happy  choice  than  they  did  in  selecting  M.  de  Brazza  for  the 
dntf  of  founding  the  first  French  stations  in  Western  Equatorial  Africa ;  and  it 
irill  not  he  out  of  place  to  remark  that  that  of  Ntamo-Nkouma  is  the  furthest 
Earopetn  estabb'shment  in  the  interior.    We  must  also  pay  particular  attention  to 
that  pissage  in  M.  de  Brazza's  telegram  where  ho  speaks  of  the  advantages  of  the 
route  he  has  opened  over  that  of  the  Congo,  which  is  interrupted  by  cataracts  and 
rapids,  for  giving  access  to  peoples  possessing  a  certain  amount  of  organisation.    It 
follows  that  the  river  Ogowd,  with  the  basin  of  which  the  explomtions  of  MM.  de 
Brazzs,  Ballay,  and  Marche  first  made  us  acquainted,  is  the  key  to  the  interior. 
On  his  anival  at  Mr.  Stanley's  advanced  post  the  mission  confided  to  M.  de  Brazza 
^y  the  French  Committee  of  the  International  African  Association  came  tx)  an  end, 
felt  lie  will  not  yet  return  home.    Indeed,  in  company  with  Dr.  Ballay,  he  is  about 
^    undertake  a  new  and  important  journey  of  discovery,  thanks  to  the  means 
^    liberally  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  by  the 
4^L3«mhly,  after  the  eloquent   address  of  our  colleague,  M.   Georges  Perin." — 
'^-     de  Quatrefages  read  to  the  meeting  the  following  telegram,   dated  Brussels, 
^■^^auary  15th,  which  he  had  received  from  M.  Strauch,  the  General  Secretary  of  the 
*  ■^'%:emational  African  Association ; — "  Nous  recevons  de  notre  agent  au  Congo  la 
^A^gramme  suivante  que  nous  nous  empressons  de  vous  communiquer :  '  Brazza  a 
tcint  Stanley   Pool    en   Scptcmbre,  venant  de  TOgow^;    a  rencontr6  Stanley 
Novembre;  arriv6  Vivei  (Vivi)  12.'    Nous  adressons  nos  chaleureuses  felicitations 
Comity  Fran^ais  et  h  la  Soci^t^  de  Ge'ographie  de  Paris."    After  a  few  remarks 
yon  the  successful  achievement  of  M.  de  Brazza,  M.  de  Quatrefages  put  it  to  the 
that  the  new  settlement  on  the  Congo  should  be  called  **  Brazzaville,"  in 
^lonoor  of  the  explorer,  a  suggestion  which  was  received  with  loud  applause. — 
^31.  Daveyrier  gave  some  news  of  Colonel  Flatters*    expedition  in  the  Central 
Sahara.    According  to  a  letter  dated  December  17th,  1880,  he  intended  to  move 
towards  Wad-el-Messeguem,  in  order  probably  to  pass  between   the  Ahaggar  and 
Tasili  plateaux,  in  the  country  of  the  Northern  Tuaregs.    The  caravan  was  in 
excellent  health,  and  the  weather  was  favourable  for  marching. — Dr.  G.  Le  Bon  read 
a  paper  on  the  Tatra  Mountains,  chiefly  having  reference  to  the  region  at  the  foot  of 
the  Galician  slopes,  which  possesses  some  interest  from  the  standpoints  of  ethno- 
graphy and  geography,  owing  to  its  inhabitants  having  remained  in  a  peculiarly 
isolated  condition. 

February  4th,  1881 :  Colonel  Perrieb,  of  the  Institute,  in  the  Chair.~The 

Minister  of  Public  Instruction  communicated  a  letter  from  Dr.  Crevaux,  giving  in- 
formation of  the  existence  of  beds  of  oil  in  a  large  tract  of  country  in  the  Colombian 
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C«taii\eras,  li^ar  the  Isthmus  of  Panfttna.  Tlio  sketch  map  wLich  nccompanied  tbfr 
letter,  was  conmninicated  to  M.  do  LeEBcpa,  who  was  pKsent  at  Ihe  meeting. — A 
letter  was  read  from  M.  Edouard  Aadr^,  w!io  in  1B75-6  was  eugflged  on  a  mieaJOB 
in  South  America,  offeriDg  some  remarks  on  M.  Wiener'a  recent  joumpy  from 
Quito  to  the  Pacific  coast.  M.  AndiiS  stated  that  M.  Wiener  was  not  tbe  first  to 
ttaverse  the  route  then  followed,  and  referred  to  the  researchea  of  ihe  Gcnnaii 
geologists,  Reissjand  Stiilx:!,  and  of  Sr.  Menlen,  the  foundor  of  ihc  Quito  Obsetrftlory. 
il.  Acdrd  further  stated  that  he  had  in  his  itossesaion  a  map  which  shows  tbe  line 
followed  hy  M,  Wiener,  known  at  Quito  as  the  Manahi  road.  The  letter  ia  to  be 
published  in  Ihe  Bulletin  of  the  Society. — In  a  letter,  dated  Orenbni^,  January  £3rd, 
M.  de  Ujfalvy  announces  that  General  Kaufmann  has  informed  him  that  he  cannot  bo 
allowed  to  penetrate  beyond  Karategin,  as  Darwaz  is  at  war  with  Bokhara.  He 
intends,  in  consequence,  to  direct  his  slepa  towards  Merv.  M,  da  Ujfalvy  furnisher 
details  regarding  his  authropolt^cal  and  linguistic  work  since  leaving  Tasfakend, 
and  concerning  his  stay  at  Eazalinak,  where  he  has  studied  the  curious  renuuns  of 
the  irrigation  canals  of  the  Eara-Kalpacks.  He  finds  that  a  great  change  has  taken 
place  in  Turgai  and  the  province  ot  Uralsk  during  the  past  three  years.  Nnmerous 
Kirghiz  villages  have  been  founded  along  the  watercourses  and  the  post-road,  giving 
a  totally  different  appearance  to  the  steppe,  which  but  lately  wan  an  arid  desert. — 
il.  Bardey  communicated  a  copy  of  a  reiiort  from  his  agent  at  Harar  respecting  the 
inurdor  of  M.  Lucercau. — M.dc  Quatrefages  read  extracts  of  a  letter  from  M.  Uuber, 
dated  Eheibar,  December  6th.  M.  Huber,  who  thought  that  he  was  the  first  Euro- 
pean to  penetrate  into  this  part  of  Arabia,  has  discovered  that  he  was  wrong,  and 
tliat  an  Euglishman,  calling  himself  Khnlil,  had  just  traversed  the  very  same  i^on. 
The  climate,  he  says,  is  dangerous  for  while  men.  He  mentions  the  esistenco  of  a 
watercourse,  the  Wad-Ermek,  which  traverses  this  part  of  Arabia  as  far  as  Bnssorah 
— B  fact  which  is  denied  in  the  most  recent  works  on  Arabia.  From  Eheibar  M. 
Hnber  intends  to  go  lo  Jeddah,  after  making  some  eicnrsioiis  to  the  north~west  and 
south-west,  and  thus  concluding  the  exploration  of  the  whole  of  Nortbem  Arabia. — 
M.  de  Quatrefages  afterwards  gave  a  summary  of  a  lengthy  commuuicatiou  from 
Sr.  Montano,  who  is  now  engaged  in  eiploring  the  south  part  of  Mindanao,  the  moat 
southern  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  Qlie  traveller  commences  hy  giving  details 
respecting  the  geography,  orography,  and  climatology  of  the  regions  traversed,  and 
then  posses  on  to  a  study  of  the  races.  The  Malays,  as  is  the  case  in  the  irhole 
group,  only  live  on  the  hanks  and  at  the  moutlis  of  the  rivers ;  further  inland  a  great 
variety  of  distinct  races  is  met  with  sometimes  in  a  very  small  space;  and  negritoa 
are  undoubtedly  found  there.  Dr.  Monlauo  discusses  their  intellectual,  moral,  and 
religious  (jualities.  Their  religion  is  of  a  very  rudimentary  nature,  consisting  ia  Iho 
belief  in  spirits,  which  have  the  power  ot  turning  into  a  variety  of  objects ;  they  have, 
however,  no  priests  or  sorcerers.  An  interesting  part  of  Dr.  Moutano's  long  memois 
relates  to  the  ascent  of  tbe  Apo  volcano,  about  17  miles  from  Davao,  which  b» 
made  in  company  with  tlie  Governor. — M.  Simonin  read  a  paper  on  a  new  line  of 
subsidised  mail-steamera  which  is  to  run  from  New  Caledonia  and  Australia  to 
Marseilles  through  the  Suez  Canal.— The  Abbe  Dnrand  gave  an  historical  sketch  of  ' 
the  journeys  of  Portuguese  travellers  in  the  interior  of  Africa  in  the  sixteenth  ceoturjj 
and  of  the  relations  which  the  Portu>;ucse  Government  then  held  with  TiabuktO) 
and  Senegambia. 

February  ISlh,  1S81 :  M.  DitiBEtB,  of  the  Institute,  m  the  Chair.- 

(jeneral  Secretary  read  an  extract  of  a  letler  from  M,  Koche,  an  engineer  attached  tc 
Colonel  Flatters'  expedition  in  the  Sahara,  referring  to  the  formation  of  the  tt 
dnnes,  all  of  which,  especially  those  which  are  isolated,  have  a  north  and  soutti-J 
CnmgQctic)  direction.  He  stated  that  from  Worgla  the  expedition  followed  the  Wa^^  1 
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Moya  towards  Hassi  Inifil,  afterwards' ascended  the  Wad  Insekki,  and  at  last 
arrived  at  Hassi  Messeguem  (29°  15'  N.  lat.,  4?  SC  E.  long.),  where  they  were  on 
January  4th.  They  had  found  by  examination  that  the  Tademayt  plateau  was 
cretaceous.  From  this  point  they  will  direct  their  course  to  Hoggar.  The  nights 
were  described  as  very  cold,  but  the  days  fine. — A  report  was  afterwards  read  from 
the  French  Consul  at  Zanzibar  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  on  the  present 
position  of  European  expeditions  in  East  Africa.  Seven  members  of  the  order  of 
>Cotre  Dame  d'Afrique  had  arrived  at  Zanzibar  in  order  to  establish  stations  at 
lietaburu  or  at  Metuana,  between  those  on  the  Victoria  Nyanza  and  on  Lake 
Tanganyika.  They  were  accompanied  by  eight  laymen  of  French,  Belgian,  and 
Dutch  nationality.  The  first  two  expeditions  which  had  established  themselves  at 
Ujiji^  afterwards  occupied  Bikari,  and  propose  to  extend  their  operations  to  Nyangwe, 
the  capital  of  Manyema,  on  the  Congo.  The  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  had  given  the 
newly  arrived  party  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  King  Mtesa.  In  a  postscript 
M.  Ledoulx  announces  the  return  of  Mr.  E.  C.  Hore  to  Zanzibar  from  Ujiji,  and  also 
the  arrival  of  two  German  travellers,  who  had  been  ordered  by  the  King  of  the 
Belgians  to  proceed  to  the  Congo.  Herr  Lindner  is  in  command,  and  it  appears 
that  he  is  to  organise  his  caravan  at  Zanzibar,  and  proceed  by  sea  to  the  Congo. — 
M.  Germomd  de  Lavigne  announced  the  approaching  departure  from  Marseilles  of  a 
party  of  engineers  and  others,  who  are  about  to  make  a  scientific  investigation  of  the 
country  to  the  north  of  the  Zambesi,  particularly  in  regard  to  its  mineral  products, 
and  would  be  glad  to  conduct  any  inquiries  on  behalf  of  the  Society. — M.  Tourne- 
fond  gave  some  explanations  respecting  a  Korean-French  dictionary  published  at 
Yokohama  by  the  missionaries  of  Korea,  and  he  also  gave  an  historical  sketch  of 
the  Korean  Mission. — The  Chairman  announced  that  this  year's  medals  had  been 
awarded  as  follows : — Grande  Medaille  d*Or,  to  Major  Serpa  Pinto,  for  his  journey 
across  Africa ;  Gold  Medals  to  MM.  Zweifel  and  Moustier,  for  their  discovery  of  the 
sources  of  the  Kiger ;  Gold  Medal  to  Dr.  F.  Moreno,  for  his  journeys  in  Patagonia ; 
Gold  Medal  to  Captain  W.  J.  Gill,  Royal  Engineers  (Gold  Medallist  Royal 
Geographical  Society,  1879),  for  his  journey  in  Western  China  and  on  the  borders 
of  Tibet;  and  Gold  Medal  to  Mr.  B.  Leigh  Smith,  for  his  voyage  to  Franz-Josef 
Xand. — M.  d'Abbadio  called  attention  to  the  fact  that,  according  to  documents 
'wbich  he  had  recently  received,  M.  Savorgnan  de  Brazza  had  traversed  without  any 
description  of  arms  the  basin  of  the  Alima  and  the  country  of  the  Cannibals,  through 
Avhich  Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley  had  had  to  fight  his  way,  and  that  he  had  thus  shown 
liimself  to  be  the  true  pioneer  of  science  and  civilisation. — Professor  Paquier,  one  of 
the  Assistant  Secretaries,  afterwards  read  a  paper  on  the  Emperor  Baber — the 
conqueror  of  India  and  founder  of  the  so-called  Mogul  dynasty,  who  reigned  from 
1494  to  1534 — referring  more  particularly  to  his  services  in  connection  with  the 
geography  of  Central  Asia. 

Oec^^phical  Society  of  Berlin. — January  8th,  1881 :  Dr.  Nachtigal,  Presi- 
dent, in  the  Chair. — The  President  announced  the  safe  return  of  Dr.  Oscar  Lenz  from 
Timbuktu,  and  his  arrival  at  St.  Louis  (Senegal).  The  immediate  departure  of 
the  traveller  for  Europe  was  prevented  by  an  outbreak  of  yellow  fever  among  the 
garrison  of  the  place,  which,  although  it  had  spared  the  rest  of  the  population,  hin- 
dered the  steamers  from  accepting  passengers.  In  the  meantime  an  official  report 
had  been  received  at  the  Foreign  Office  from  the  French  Government,  according  to 
which  Dr.  Lenz  intends  to  sail  for  Europe  on  the  18th  December. — ^The  President 
also  announced  that,  after  a  long  silence,  letters  had  come  to  hand  from  Dr.Buchner 
in  West  Central  Africa,  which  contain  the  most  favourable  news  regarding  his  health 
and  scientific  activity,  although  the  great  expectations  of  the  traveller  had  by  no 
means  been  realised.    The  letters  were  dated— February,  20th  May,  and  Ist  July, 
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flora  and  tho  abundantly  represented  fauna  of  the  country  exhibited  the  utmost 
variety.  At  the  date  of  the  letter  (30th  December,  1880)  the  travellers  were  stopping 
at  the  village  of  Kasen,  where  they  were  hospitably  entertained,  and  on  the  following 
<iaT  they  expected  to  meet  the  Abyssinian  general,  Ras  Alula,  at  Tsasega.    Dr. 
Stecker  at  the  same  time  has  sent  home  a  detailed  description  of  the  country  surround- 
ing Massaua,  together  with  meteorological  observations,  which  will  shortly  be  pub- 
lished.— Tho  Pi-esident  also  gave  a  sketch  of  the  journey  under  the  Vicomte  de 
Brazza  from  the  Ogow^  to  the  Congo,  where  the  latter  succeeded  on  the  3rd  October 
in  founding  a  station  in  the  territory  of  the  friendly  chief  Makoko.    Four  French 
soldiers  were  left  in  charge  of  the  station.     Thence  the  travellers  turned  westward, 
and  in  the  month  of  November  arrived  at  Mdambi-Mbango,  the  furthest  point  reached 
by  Stanley. — A  document  has  been  received  from  the  German  Foreign  Office  in  con- 
Decticm  with  the  report  already  handed  in  during  the  previous  year,  and  describing 
the  various  attempts  made  during  the  last  three  years  to  reach  the  mouths  of  the 
Siberian  rivers  by  way  of  the  North  Cape.  In  the  year  1878  seven  ships  undertook 
the  voyage  to  the  Arctic  Sea ;  two  steamers  happily  arrived  in  the  Obi,  four  steamers 
in  the  Yenisei,  and  a  sailing  vessel  in  the  Lena,  and  even  sailed  up  that  river  a  dis- 
tance of  2700  versts  as  far  as  Jakutsk.    The  greater  number  of  these  ships  came  back 
to  Europe  in  the  course  of  the  same  season  with  return-freights.    The  attempts  made 
in  the  two  following  years  were  less  successful.    Of  seven  ships  which  left  in  1879, 
only  one  was  able  to  accomplish  the  voyage  round  the  North  Cape.   In  the  year  1880, 
five  ships,  so  &r  as  is  known,  penetrated  into  the  Sea  of  Kara.    The  two  German 
steamers,  the  Luine  and  the  Bahlmann,  bound  for  the  Yenisei,  were  forced  to  return. 
The  DahJmann  encountered  to  the  northward  of  Novaya  Zemlya  a  sea  of  ice  as  im- 
penetrable as  that  which  it  had  met  with  on  the  south  side  of  the  island.     The  ship 
Kcrdland^  freighted  by  the  well-known  Russian  merchant  Sibiriakoff,  twice  entered 
the  Sea  of  Elara,  but  its  progress  was  also  stopped  by  impenetrable  masses  of  ice, 
and  had  to  return  to  Europe.    This  failure  by  no  means  discouraged  the  enterprising 
merchant,  for  in  July  1880  he  himself  started  for  the'  North  in  the  steamer  Oscar 
Dtchmm^  chartered  in  Gothenburg  and  provisioned  for  ten  months.    He  left  Vardo  in 
August,  arrived  in  Jugor  Strait  before  the  end  of  the  month,  but  the  whole  of  Sep- 
tember was  spent  in  vain  attempts  to  cross  the  Kara  Sea.  Later  in  the  year  the  ship 
was  seen  by  the  captain  of  tho  steamer  Neptun  in  the  Matotschkin  Schar,  sailing 
up  and  down  to  the  eastward  of  Novaya  Zemlya,  and  one  time  returning  through 
that  strait  to  tho  western  side  of  the  island.    For  some  time  no  further  news  was 
received  of  the  whereabouts  of  the  Oscar  Dickson,  excepting  a  rumour  that  the  vessel 
was  frozen-in  in  tho  mouth  of  the  Yenisei.    In  consequence,  a  brother  of  the  mer- 
diant  Sibiriakoff  sent  an  expedition  overland  to  tho  mouth  of  that  river.    Subse- 
quently the  news  came  to  hand  that  the  lost  one  had  arrived  safely  at  Tobolsk.   Only 
the  fifth  ship,  the  Neptun  already  mentioned,  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Obi,  and 
returned  in  the  course  of  the  same  year  to  Europe  laden  with  grain.    Although  the 
conditions  of  navigation  in  the  Kara  Sea,  according  to  the  experiences  of  recent 
years,  have  disappointed  the  hopes  hitherto  entertained,  yet  we  may  expect  that 
more  exact  observations  will  remove  many  obstacles  in  the  future.     For  this  pur- 
pose, observing  stations  are  about  to  be  established  at  the  mouths  of  the  Lena  and 
Kolyma,  or  upon  one  of  the  New  Siberian  Islands.     Lieutenant  Tiirgens  had  been 
appointed  to  the  former  station. — Mr.  F»rster,  Director  of  the  Berlin  Observatory, 
then  addressed  the  Meeting  on  the  subject  of  the  outfit  and  preliminary  training 
required  by  travellera  who  wish  to  make  astronomical  observations,  and  announced 
that  the  Observatory  of  Berlin  would  be  prepared  in  future  to  instruct  travellers 
in  the  theory  as  well  as  in  the  practical  use  of  instruments. — At  the  conclusion, 
Professor  Fritson  gave  a  description  of  the  Boera  from  his  own  experience  in  the 
Transvaal. 
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ti«lweea  the  ^eai  NefQd  visited  hy  Mr.  BIuDt  and  the  diacoDnecl«d  lesst^r 
Nefilds  to  the  south.  Tba  geogrnphical  name  became  converted  into  a  political 
one,  with  the  fonadation  of  the  Wahhabi  empirB,  which  nt  one  time  covered  all 
the  highlands;  but  with  the  gradual  diaruptioa  of  that  power,  its  aren  hns 
dimtDinhed,  HDtil  now  it  h  ngaiu  a  mere  term  of  physical  geographj,  practically 
equiTaleot  to  Central  Arabia. 

Some  obeerrations  on  the  fauna,  given  in  the  appendix,  are  but  little  more 
«xtetKled  thuk  those  on  the  subject  in  our  '  Proceedings '  above  referred  to. 

Mr.  Blont  further  oontribntes  an  historical  sketch  of  the  rise  and  decline  of 
Wahhabism  in  Arabia,  principally  compiled  from  materials  nupptied  by  Colonel 
Rocs,  B.B.M.'s  Resident  at  Bushire ;  and  also  a  memorandum  on  the  Euphrates 
V»lley  Railway  and  kindred  schemes  of  communioatioc  between  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Persian  Oulf.  In  this,  he  discusses  the  various  possible  routes, 
with  theii  respective  roileage,  difficulty  or  facility  of  construction,  and  possi- 
bility of  local  IrafEc  or  development,  judging  by  the  phyaical  conditions  of  the 
lands  through  which  they  would  pass.  1^  the  whole,  he  thinks  all  to  be  both 
politically  acid  commercially  unpromising. 

Any  abstract  of  the  contents  of  the  body  of  the  work  is  here  impossible; 
the  exactness  and  shrewdness  of  Lady  Anne  Blunt's  numeroue  observations  on 
peactts  hitherto  necGsxarily  unknown  as  regards  tribal  distribution  and  customs, 
w  well  as  her  fidelity  on  topographical  matters,  will  cause  these  Tolumes  to 
remain  of  enduring  valne  for  referential  purposes.  The  portions  referring  to  the 
Emir  Tbs  K:isbi<i  and  the  political  constitution  of  Jebel  Shammar  are  specially 
likely  to  be  of  permanent  historical  interest. 

Various  illustistions  from  her  drawiogs  are  given,  of  which  some  illustrate 
the  phyacat  formation  of  the  more  striking  parts  qf  the  country,  and  are  accept- 
able as  its  only  existing  tnithfut  ropresenta lions. 
Vielber^,  J,  —  Magnetische  Beobachtnngen  des  Tifliser  pliysikalischen  Observa- 
tcriams  im  Jahre  1379  [also  in  Russian].    Tiflis  (Michelson) :  1S80,  sm.  8vo., 
pp.  Ixxriii.  &  36. 
Jajpntana. — The  Bajputana  Gozetleer.    Vol.  Ill,    Simla  (Government  Press) : 
1S80,  fivo.,  pp.  317. 

QTiefirst  two  Tolumesof  this  work  were  noticed  La  our' Proceedings 'for  1880, 

p.  78L     The  present  one  contains  the  general  toptgraphy  or  geography,  history, 

and  political,  administrative,  social,  and  economic  particulars  of  Uie  States  of 

Meywar  and  Partibgarh  (by  Captain  C.  E.  Tale),  Sirohi  and  Mount  Abii  (by 

Major  C.  A.  Baylay),  and  Ulwnr  (by  Major  P.  W.  Powlett). 

Si^ort,  The  Hon.  Henry  Koel. — The  Plight  of  the  Lapwing  -.  a  naval  oDioer'a 

1      <Jottiogs  In  China,  Formosa,  and  Japan.     Londou  (Longmans,  Green,  Sc  Co.): 

ISfil,  8va,  pp.  549,  m:ips,  illustrations.     Price  ISs. 

Describes  the  author's  experiences  during  three  years'  active  service  in  the 
China  Seaa,  as  first  lieutenant  of  the  war'Ship  aiiove  named,  of  which  the  most 
important,  from  a  professional  point  of  view,  was  the  stranding  of  the  vessel  on 
the  island  of  Cheng-Shan,  in  the  Pe-chi-li  Straits.  Mr.  Shore,  after  visiting 
Hongkong,  Canton,  and  Amoy,  went  to  the  south-west  of  Formosa,  and 
aobaequently  sailed  from  Poochow  round  the  north  and  north-eaBtorn  parts  of 
the  island,  going  a  little  way  into  the  interior.  Returning  to  Foochow,  the 
Gulf  of  Pe-chi-li  was  coasted,  after  stopping  at  Shanghai  j  the  ship  touched  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Pei-ho  (enabling  a  visit  to  be  made  to  Peking),  Ning-bai,  and 
Newchang,  thence  crossing  to  Nagasaki  and  returning  to  Honijkong,  A  short 
reprint  of  a  visit  to  Slam  is  given  in  this  work,  of  which  the  chief  iuterest  is  'An 
account  of  tlie  various  ways  in  which  weateru  civilisation  is  being  received  into 
the  Chinese  system.  The"  maps  are  of  the  ordinary  book-illustrating  nature. 
&^  John,  Captain  H.  C. — Notes  and  Sketches  from  the  wild  coasts  of  Nipon, 
with  chapters  on  Cruising  after  pirates  in  Chineao  waters,  Edinburgh  (Douglas); 
1S80,  cr.  8vo.,  pp.  392,  maps,  illustrations.     Price  12fl. 

The  author's  professional  duties  took  him  to  Jai>an  in  1851, 1863,  and  1871, 
Htd  his  work  lay  almost  entirely  in  porta  never  visited  by  Guropeaui,    Bis 
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ethnological  account  of  the  Haida  Indians,  aborigines  of  the  group,  witli  a 
separate  vocabulary  of  their  lanjjuage,  meteorological  observations  and  notes  on 
latitudes  and  longitudes  (by  Dr.  Dawson),  a  list  with  remarks  on  marine 
Invertebrata  (by  Mr.  J.  F.  Whitcaves),  notes  on  the  Crustacea,  including  those 
of  Vancouver  Island  (by  Mr.  S.  I.  Smith),  and  a  list  of  plants  (by  Mr.  J. 
Macoun),  are  given  as  appendices.  The  illustrations,  in  photo-lithography,  give 
some  of  the  prominent  physical  characteristics  (of  which  the  view  of  Pillar 
Rock,  Graham  Island,  may  be  specially  noticed),  and  some  very  interesting 
houses  and  carved  posts  of  the  Indians, ^ith  purely  ethnological  subjects. 

The  larger  map  (scale,  8  statute  miles  to  the  inch),  from  original  running 
snrveys  as  well  as  the  Admiralty  charts,  coloured  to  represent  the  different 
formations,  is  executed  with  great  clearness;  another  map  (scale  2  nautical 
miles  to  the  inch)  gives  the  five  principal  harbours;  and  a  third  (scale  IJ  statute 
mile  to  the  inch)  gives  minute  geological  particulars  of  Skidegate  Inlet,  with 
«?ctions,  from  surveys  by  Richardson  and  Dawson.  Various  smaller  maps  and 
sections  are  given  in  the  text. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  the  tidal  peculiarities  which  follow  the  broken 
And  varied  coast-line,  the  hot  springs,  bituminous  exudations,  distribution  and 
density  of  timber,  indications  of  copper  and  iron,  and  other  points  likely  to 
prove  of  practic4il  interest.     The  chief  mineral  feature  appears  to  be  Hie  exist- 
ence of  a  hcd  of  true  anthracite  coal  in  the  cretaceous  rocks,  and  its  development 
into  a  really  workable  condition  would  be  of  great  economic  value  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  The  attempts  as  yet  made  have  not  succeeded,  but  from  the  examinations 
now  recorded  it  appears  that  the  indications  of  continuity  and  uniformity  in  the 
seams  are  sufficient  to  render  a  very  careful  and  systematic  survey  desirable, 
though  thers  is  as  yet  no  ground  for  the  belief  that  the  district  is  as  important 
as  the  Vancouver  coal-producing  area.    Details  and  a  plan  are  given  of  the 
openings,  &c.,  already  existing. 

Dr,  Beirs  Report  on  his  explorations  of  the  Churchill  and  Nelson  rivers  affords 

a  good  knowledge  of  the  principal  geographical  features  of  the  country.     His 

track  surveys  amounted  in  the  ag2;regate  to  1655  miles,  and  during  them 

observations  were  frequently  taken  for  latitude  and  magnetic  variation,  and  at 

A  few  points  for  longitude.    The  daily  barometer  and  thermometer  readings 

"were  registered,  and  temperatures  of  rivers  and  lakes  taken,  some  fifty  photo- 

£^pbs  also  being  secured  to  illustrate  the  most  interesting  features  of  the 

regions  explored.     Broadly  speaking,  as  far  north  as  Sipi-Wesk  Lake,  on  the 

Kelson  River,  and  Knee  Lake,  on  the  boat  route  from  Lake  Winnipeg  to 

Sudson's  Bay,  both  soil  and  climate  appear  sufiiciently  good  to  maintain  a 

"population  entirely  dependent  on  agriculture. 

The  important  question  of  the  water-supply  of  the  rapidly  increasing  city  of 
IV'innipeg  is  incidentally  discussed  in  this  part  of  the  Report,  in  consequence  of 
n>r.  Bell  having  brought  home  samples  of  the  water  of  the  Assiniboine  and  Red 
rivers  for  analysis.  Among  other  interesting  points  may  be  mentioned  the 
instances  of  glacial  striation  accurately  recorded,  the  precise  northern  limits 
of  forest  trees  given,  and  the  discussion  of  the  plants,  fossils,  mollusks,  insects, 
and  birds  given  in  the  appendices,  which  also  contain  a  list  of  the  variations  of 
the  compass  in  twenty-one  localities  in  the  territory  explored  during  the 
season. 

Mr.  Cochrane's  explorations  of  the  God's  and  Island  lake  country  are 
illustrated  by  a  map  trom  his  track  surveys  (scale  4  miles  to  the  inch),  and 
accurately  define  the  physical  peculiarities  of  this  lacustrine  region,  with  its  soil 
variations  and  timber  capabilities. 

LS^rigllt,  H^jor-Oeneral  H.  G.] — Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  to  the 
Secretary  of  War  for  the  year  1879.  In  throe  parts.  Washington  (Government 
Printing  Office):  1879.  Pt  I.  pp.  1-950,  Pt.  II.  pp.  951-1890.  Pt.  III. 
pp.  1891-2399.    Maps,  tables,  illustrations. 

Although  dated  1879,  this  voluminous  Report  (46th  Congress,  2nd  Session,  Ex. 
Doc.  I.,  pt.  2,Vol.  II.)  has  only  just  come  to  hand  from  the  Engineer  Department  of 
the  U.S.  Army.  Apart  from  the  portions  of  it  exclusively  referring  to  works  of  a 
purely  military  engineering  nature,  and  to  the  improvements  of  harbours,  rivers, 
&c.,  the  operations  of  the  surveys  of  the  northern  and  north-western  lakes  and  of 
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tiio  MiBsissippi  under  Jlnjor  Comslock,  Ihe  exploration  of  Ihe  40t]i  pent! 
completed)  under  Mr.  Clarence  King,  and  pf  the  gepgntphical  surveyi 
U.S.  territory  weat  of  the  100th  meridiftn  nnder  CHptniu  Wheeler,  wltl 
minor  reconnaissaDces  and  exploratinns,  are  here  given. 

The  surveys  of  rivers,  harbours,  &c.,  are  illiiBtrsted  hy  charts  givln| 
minute  local  topography,  nnd  in  some  cases  (such  as  Captain  Howsll^ 
on  certnin  bays  and  pasiicit  in  the  peculiarly  fortncd  eonst  of  Texas  on  i 
of  Mexico)  aro  of  more  limn  professional  interest.  IlUistrationB  or  tha 
catcd  hydrography  of  the  bayous  of  Louisiann,  bccoudIb  of  the  exanlin 
the  Big  Sunflower,  Coldwater,  and  Tallahatchie  rivers,  which  with  the 
will  form  the  main  commercial  aveones  of  an  undevelojif  d  country  of  the  | 
fertility  in  MissisBippi,  and  descriptions  of  little-known  rivcra  in  Arkaiim 
be  found  in  Major  Benyaurd's  Heport ;  while  the  natural  obstnictionstft 
lion  in  various  ports  of  the  courses  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  are  ' 
and  illuEtrated  in  those  of  General  Uumphreys,  Colonel  Simpson,  ai  . 
Suter,  the  lat'er  with  detailed  maps  of  portions  of  the  Missouri.  Lie 
Magnire  deals  with  that  river  alwve  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone,  o 
river  also  he  gives  a  short  account,  with  dislancesandratesof  fall,  Ujk 
of  the  Upper  Missiaslppi  are  in  like  manner  elaborated  by  Major  Farqoii 
the  most  important  contribution  is  perhaps  Major  Comstock's  Sucv^ 
Northern  and  North-western  Lakes  and  tlie  Mississippi,  which  is  illustll 
aharls  showing  the  progreas  of  the  respective  triangulntions,  and  bj  t 
water-level  cnrves  on  Ontario,  Erie,  Michigan,  Huron,  and  Superior. 

Captain  Wheeler  reports  the  acquisition  of  oonsiderabie  material 
resulting  topographical  map,  with  geological  and  zoological  mattel, 
forty-six  obeerveis  forming  his  parties  in  various  States  and  TerrilorieB 
the  100th  meridian.  A  list  of  756  altitudeB,  many  tables  of  distanoea, 
notes  from  various  districts  (with  outline  map  of  the  Washoe  district, '. 
showing  the  Comstock  Lode),  and  details  of  the  operations  of  the  variont 
are  given,  the  latter  with  occasional  maps.  The  whole  of  this  section  ; 
(rated  hy  a  coloured  map  (scale  nearly  95  miles  to  the  inch)  show 

Srogress  of  the  surveys  west  of  the  100th  meridian,  oa  which  the  t 
Ifferent  lines,  and  areas  of  other  surveys  are  separately  indicated  bf 
Special  astronomical,  geological,  and  omiihu logical  appendices  are  givatii 
Enplorations  and  surveys  by  Captain  Stanion  in  the  Departmen 
Platte  (accompauied  by  meteorological  observations  at  Fort  Laramie,  W; 
with  tables  of  baroroetrio  horary  curve  and  mean  thermometrio  differs 
Report  by  Lientenant  RufftiEr,  with  map  showing  military  roads  to  Fort 
Pagosa  Springs,  Colorado,  with  description  of  the  springs  and  a  chemical 
of  their  waters;  reconnaissances  in  !New  Mexico  under  Lieutenant  8ted 
Dakota  by  Lieutenants  Maguire  and  Hoifman,  and  at  Port  Keogh,  li 
by  Mr-  Durage,  and  an  account  of  the  mammals  and  birds  of  the  B 
river  and  mountains  of  Montana  by  Mr.  C.  E.  McChesney,  compl 
elaborate  Report,  to  which  reference  is  fnoilitaled  by  a  general  lodes  n 
the  cad  of  each  part. 

AECTIC. 

Hellwald,    F.     von. — Au   Pole   Nord.      Voyages    au    pays   des   glaces. 
(Ebhardl):  1881,  Bvo.,  pis.     (tVilliaw  £  Norgale.) 

TliL'  first  iiart  (price  4s.  Gd.)  of  a  French  translation  by  C.  Baje, 

wald's  '  Im  ewigcn  Eia,'  noticed  in  our  Febniary  number,  containing  2*M 

and  circumpolar  map  from  Stielor's  Atlas,  and  many  ilkisiralions.  3 

GENERAL.  jj 

Supan,  Alexander,— Stnt is tik  der  unleren  I.uflstromungan.   Leipzig  (Dunn 

Humblot) :  1881,  8vo,,  pp.  296,  3  maps.     {Dulau  -.  prioo  8;!.)  J 

The  author,  Professor  of  Geography  at  the  University  of  CzemowlB 

collected  nnd  given  in  a  geographically  arranged  form,  the  results  of  sIb 

of  the  lower  wind-currents  of  the  world,  with  special  reference  to  the* 

tology  of  each  country.     A  copious  index  of  the  stations  quoted,  wiaB 

positions  and   elevations,   is   given ;   and  the  work  is  illostraled  by  A 

summer  and  winter  wind-charts  of  ih?  northern  hemisphere  and  of  Eurtn 
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Notes  on  Sarawak  and  Northern  Borneo. 
By  William  M.  Gbookeb,  Besideni  of  Sarawak. 

(Reftd  at  the  Evening  Meeting,  February  14th,  1881.) 

Map,  p.  256. 

X  HAVE  much  pleasure  in  presenting  the  Society  with  the  result  of 

lay  geographical  gleanings  during   a  residence  of  sixteen  years  in 

Sarawak,  and  in  reading  a  few  notes  on  the  physical  and  political 

aspects  of  the  country.     I  have  been  able  to  obtain  some  data  con- 

ceming  the  sources  of  the  principeJ  rivers  and  the  general  configuration 

of  tlie  country;  and,  in  the  absence  of  more  complete  and  accurate 

siurv^eys,  I  trust  my  sketch-map  may  throw  some  light  on  a  portion 

of  titx'd  globe  which,  up  to  the  present  time,  has  remained  almost  a  blank 

apcfcx^e  on  the  map  of  the  world. 

Taking  the  Admiralty  charts  for  my  coast-line,  the  map  is  com- 
j>ilod  partly  from  actual  observations,  and  partly  from  the  surveys  of 

Tor  the  Sariiwak  river  and  the  upper  district  I  am  indebted  to 
«  Helms,  formerly  of  the  Borneo  Company;  for  the  Sadong  to 
.  Wallace.  The  Batang  Lupar  and  Saribas  are  taken  from  Admiral, 
kppel's  •  Voyage  of  the  Dido^^  the  upper  country  having  been  sinoe 
^:^plored  by  Mr.  Everett.  For  the  notes  on  the  Upper  Bejang  I  am 
^^Kk^ebted  to  Dr.  Beccari. 

The  delta  of  the  Bejang,  the  Pelobahan  and  £gan,  and  all  the  rivers 

"^"^i^  the  eastward  of  Sirik,  up  to  the  Barram,  were  navigated  by  me  in  a 

^tuall  steamer.    I  kept  an  exact  itinerary  of  the  courses  by  compass, 

^%d  the  distance  travelled  I  measured  by  time.     I  endeavoured  to  be 

^^aireful  in  my  observations,  but  I  do  not  claim  immunity  from  errors, 

Tuore  especially  as  I  could  not  determine  the  longitude  of  my  positions 

^  the  interior.    The  heads  of  rivers  were  fiUed^in  after  careful  inquiries 

£rom  various  natives,  and  by  comparing  notes  with  the  out-station 
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officers,  who  have  lived  for  years  on  the  different  rivers.  The  conTses 
of  the  Barram  and  the  Limbang  are  taken  from  Mr.  Spenser  St.  John's 
'  Life  in  the  Forests  of  the  Far  East.'  All  the  surveys  of  others  I  have 
reduced  to  the  scale  of  my  own  observations. 

A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  there  are  eleven  principal  rivers 
in  the  Sarawak  territory. 

Beginning  at  Tanjong  Datu,  the  western  boundary,  and  travelling 
to  the  eastward,  the  first  river  will  be  seen  to  be  the  Lundu ;  but  this 
river  is  not  of  much  importance,  partly  on  account  of  the  bar  at  the 
mouth,  which  gives  three  feefc  only  at  low  water,  and  partly  because 
it  is  so  sparsely  inhabited.  The  town  or  principal  village  is  situated 
about  10  miles  up  the  river.  A  small  fort  stands  on  the  left  bank,  and 
a  pretty  little  church  on  the  right.  The  river  is  peopled  by  Land 
Dyaks  and  Chinese,  and  the  principal  articles  of  export  are  rice  and 
bilian  timber  (ironwood).  The  bay  Ixjtween  Tanjong  Datu  and  Lundu 
is  famous  for  turtle,  which  resort  to  the  islands  of  Talang  and 
Satang  during  the  fine  monsoon,  from  May  to  October :  there  is  a 
government  prohibition  against  killing  them,  and  the  collection  of 
their  eggs  is  farmed.  Shoals  of  trobok-fish  also  frequent  this  bay; 
they  are  caught  in  large  quantities,  and  their  roes  exported  to  China, 
where  they  are  considered  a  delicacy. 

The  country  lying  between  Tanjong  Datu  and  Lundu  is  moun- 
tainous, in  some  parts  rising  close  from  the  sea-shore.  The  magnificent 
mountains  of  Brooke  and  Poe,  the  latter  over  6000  feet,  rise  directly 
from  the  banks  of  the  Lundu.  All  this  part  of  the  country  is  still  covered' 
with  primeval  forest,  and  possesses  good  soil :  capital  and  labour  are  all 
that  is  required  to  make  this  the  most  important  as  it  is  the  most 
picturesque  part  of  the  Sarawak  territory.  Plantations  of  gambier  and 
pepper  have  lately  been  opened  up  in  Lundu,  and  promise  well. 

The  lowland  skirting  the  sea  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  Matang  and 
Sampadi  mountains,  between  the  Lundu  and  Sarawak  rivers,  is  so  inter- 
sected with  streams  that  it  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  for  even 
natives  to  lose  their  way,  and  for  Chinese  to  die  of  starvation  after 
fruitless  efforts  to  find  their  way  out. 

The  Sarawak  river  has  two  entrances,  both  of  which  are  very  pic- 
turesque, owing  to  the  bold  nature  of  the  coast-line.  The  Moratab^ 
being  both  the  deeper  and  safer,  is  generally  used.  It  will  ever  be 
regretted  that  the  town  of  Kuching,  the  capital  of  Sarawak,  was  not 
built  on  the  undulating  countiy  near  the  Moratabas  entrance,  instead  of 
18  miles  up  the  river.  It  is  now  almost  impossible  to  remove  the 
town,  as  during  the  last  twelve  years  a  substantial  brick  bazaar  has 
been  completed,  besides  other  expensive  public  buildings  and  private' 
residences.  A  new  fort  has  just  been  finished,  and  a  market  and 
hospital  are  in  the  course  of  erection.  Good  roads  are  kept  up  by  the 
government,  and  all  suri)lus  revenue  is  devoted  to  improvements.     The 
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tcywn  of  Enchmg  has  a  population  of  about  12,000  inhabitants,  and  is 
rapidly  growing,  and  the  trade  steadily  increasing. 

The  river  is  somewhat  difficult  of  navigation,  but  many  ships  of  war 
of  considerable  size  have  anchored  off  the  town.  A  trading  steamer 
keeps  up  bi-monthly  communication  with  Singapore,  and  there  are 
nearlj^  one  hundred  square-rigged  vessels  and  native  schooners  sailing 
out  of  the  port,  chiefly  engaged  in  carrying  sago  and  produce  from  the 
coast. 

The  upper  country  is  rich  in  minerals ;  gold  is  worked  by  the 
Chinese,  and  diamonds  by  the  Malays.  All  other  minerals  are  leased  to 
the  Borneo  Company,  who  export  antimony  and  quicksilver  in  con- 
siderable quantities,  as  the  following  extract  from  the  trade  returns  will 
show: — "Antimony  exported  from  1850  to  1879,  25,000  tons,  value 
more  than  one  million  dollars.  Quicksilver  exported  from  1870  to  1879, 
15,000  flasks,  value  717,500  dollars."  Gambler  and  pepper  are  being 
cultivated  with  great  success,  and  there  is  every  prospect  of  a  large 
influx  of  Chinese  capitalists  and  coolies.  Experiments  have  also  been 
made  from  time  to  time  in  cultivating  coffee,  sugar,  and  tapioca,  but 
hitherto  these  experiments  have  ended  in  financial  failures. 

The  Sam^rahan  river  has  a  bar  at  the  mouth,  but  it  is  fortunately 
connlDcted  with  the  Saiuwak  by  a  stream  sufficiently  large  to  admit  of 
all  produce  being  brought  to  the  capital  without  the  necessity  of  going 
out  to  sea.  This  district  is  inhabited  by  Malays  and  Land  Dyaks,  who 
plant  rice  and  sago. 

The  next  river  is  the  Sadong,  which  rises  in  the  high  mountains 
that  form  the  boundary  between  the  Dutch  and  Sai^wak  territories. 
After  rushing  over  a  rocky  bed  for  about  30  miles,  it  continues  a 
rapid  stream  for  nearly  30  miles  more,  when  it  flows  through  about 
-40  miles  of  flat  country  before  it  reaches  the  sea.  It  is  navigable  for 
vessels  of  large  size,  notwithstanding  there  is  a  long  shallow  entrance, 
^ving  only  seven  feet  at  dead  low  water.  The  bar  is  composed  of  soft 
mud,  and  there  are  no  dangers  in  the  river,  which  deepens  to  six 
&thoms  inside.  There  is  a  bore  in  this  river  at  full  and  change  of  the 
moon,  but  it  is  not  of  sufficient  violence  to  interfere  with  navigation. 
The  upper  country  is  peopled  by  about  6000  Land  Dyaks,  a  simple 
people,  devoted  to  the  culture  of  rice.  The  principal  Malay  village  is 
situate  on  the  Simunjan  branch,  about  18  miles  from  the  mouth.  A 
block-house  is  here  erected,  and  a  short  distance  up  the  Simunjan  stream 
ifl  a  coal-mine,  at  present  worked  by  the  government,  which  yields  a^ 
coal  of  very  good  quality. 

The  Sadong  river  forms  the  boundary  of  Sarawak  Proper,  now  styled 
the  First  Division  of  the  Territory  of  Sarawak.  It  has  a  population  of 
about  30,000  souls,  composed  of  Chinese  and  Malays  on  the  coast,  and 
Land  Dyaks  in  the  interior.  The  Land  Dyaks  were  formerly  harassed 
and  oppressed  by  the  Sea  Dyaks ;  their  heads  went  to  adorn  the  houses 
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powerful  neighboiira,  and  their  children  were  carried  away 
into  captivity  and  slavery.  This  oppreBsiou  has  bceu  removed,  but 
their  progrcBS  towards  civiliaation  is  not  ae  Hatisfactory  as  could  be 
dosirod,  more  especially  when  it  is  known  that  thoyaro  a  very  tractable 
people,  who  might  easily  be  induced  to  adopt  the  habits  of  civiliaed 
life,  and  who  would  readily  accept  any  improvement  in  agriculture 
introduced  amongst  them.  They  have  been  left  to  themselves,  and  the 
consequence  is,  they  farm  in  the  moat  primitive  way,  merely  BCratchiug 
the  ground,  and  scarcely  producing  rice  enough  for  their  own  consonip- 
tion. 

The  first  rivor  in  the  Second  Division  is  the  Batang  Lupar.  Eefer- 
ence  to  the  map  will  show  this  to  be  a  river  of  considerable  size. 
There  is  a  bar  at  the  mouth,  giving  3i  fathoms  at  high  water  and 
10  feet  at  low  water,  and  the  river  is  navigable  for  largo  vessels  as  far 
as  Lingga,  about  30  miles  from  the  mouth.  Just  above  this  point 
the  bore  begins.  A  single  wave  rises  to  the  height  of  about  six  feet 
above  the  level  surface  of  the  rivor,  and  rolls  up  for  some  60  miles,  with 
a  roaring  noise  and  foaming  head,  at  a  rate  of  several  miles  an  hoar, 
oversetting  all  it  meets.  This  bore  begins  about  three  days  before  full 
and  change,  and  lasts  about  threo  days  after.  The  rise  and  fall  of  the 
tido  is  so  great,  and  the  river  bo  full  of  shallows,  that  navigation  beyond 
Lingga  is  always  more  or  less  dangerous.  A  government  fort  is  placed 
at  Simanggang,  about  80  miles  from  the  mouth,  where  there  is  a  large 
Malay  town.  The  upper  country  is  peopled  by  some  of  the  most  war- 
like tribes  of  Sea  Dyaks  ;  a  small  Chinese  settlement  has  boon  made  at 
Marui*.  Many  years  ago,  when  His  Highness  the  Rajah  was  Besident 
.  of  this  district,  he  encouraged  some  Kay  Chinese  to  try  the  gold-field  at 
Marup,  and,  to  secure  its  development,  ho  at  first  gave  them  govern- 
ment support.  Since  that  time  an  extensive  gold-field  Las  been  proved, 
and  for  many  miles  an  alluvial  deposit  is  found,  yielding  gold  in 
paying  quantities,  and  sometimes  in  pockets  speedily  enriching  the 
workers. 

I  visited  Marup  some  months  ago.  After  about  a  hundred  miles'  trip 
up  the  river,  and  a  walk  of  three  hours  inland,  I  came  suddenly  on  the 
settlement.  It  was  a  novel  sensation,  finding  a  peaceful  Chinese  village 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  turbulent  and  head-taking  Dyak  country,  quite 
a  hundred  miles  beyond  the  confines  of  civilisation.  Through  the  village 
there  ran  a  stream  of  deliciously  cool  water,  flowing  over  a  bed  of  rocky 
bouldei-s ;  immediately  behind  this  rose  high  and  fantastic-shaped  hills, 
the  whole  forming  a  most  interesting  scone.  Here  these  people  have 
lived  for  many  years,  all  the  time  on  cicellent  terms  with  their  Dyak 
neighbours  ;  many  of  thom  had  never  left  the  spot,  some  had  retired  to 
China,  whilst  others  had  found  a  resting-place  in  this  quiet  valley,  as 
many  a  cairn  of  atones  betokened. 

.  The  principal  exports  from  the  Batang  Lupar  are  gold,  rice,  rattans. 
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and  gattapercha.  An  extensive  coal-field  has  been  proved  at  Silantek, 
up  the  Lingga  river.  Competent  engineers  report  unlimited  quantities 
of  excellent  coal,  the  only  drawback  to  its  development  being  the  capital 
required  to  make  an  18-mile  railway,  which  is  necessary  to  bring  the 
ooal  to  Lingga,  a  point  in  the  Batang  Lupar  where  a  thousand-ton  ship 
could  load  with  safety. 

The  Saribas  and  Kalukah  rivers  are  of  less  importance ;  they  are 
both  peopled  by  Sea  Dyaks  and  Malays,  the  total  population  of  the 
district  being  about  45,000  souls. 

The  Bejang  is  by  far  the  most  important  river  in  the  Sai^wak 
territory.  Its  numerous  tributaries  rise  in  the  very  heart  of  Borneo, 
and  after  a  rapid  descent  in  the  course  of  a  hundred  miles,  in  which  there 
are  numerous  almost  impassable  rapids,  it  becomes  a  navigable  river  at 
the  bifurcation  of  Balleh,  where  a  fort  formerly  stood,  but  which  has 
now  been  moved  a  few  miles  down  the  river.  From  this  point  to 
Kanowit  it  passes  through  an  undulating  country  until  it  reaches  Sibu 
Island,  when  it  branches  off  and  forms  a  delta,  the  two  main  streams 
emptying  themselves  into  the  sea  about  60  miles  apart.  A  glance  at 
the  map  wiU  show  that  there  are  numerous  other  diverging  branches 
'which  cot  up  the  delta  into  a  great  number  of  deltic  islands.  The 
whole  of  this  part  of  the  country  is  perfectly  flat,  and  is  doubtless 
formed  by  alluvial  deposits. 

A  government  fort  is  placed  on  the  island  of  Sibu,  aud  a  large  Malay 
town  is  built  in  its  vicinity.  The  country  below  this  is  very  sparsely 
inhabited,  but  the  upper  waters  are  peopled  by  numerous  tribes,  the 
principal  being  Sea  Dyaks,  Eyans  and  Pengs,  numbering  over  60,000 
souls.  It  is  most  interesting  to  study  the  gradation  of  civilisation  to 
be  found  in  this  river,  from  the  semi-civilised  Sea  Dyaks  in  the  low 
countries  to  the  tribes  of  the  far  interior,  who  neither  cultivate  the 
ground  nor  live  in  huts,  but  who  roam  the  forests  in  search  of  game  and 
fruits,  living  in  an  absolute  state  of  nature. 

Bice  is  the  staple  article  of  food  on  the  Eejang,  but  here  again  the 
system  of  agriculture  is  so  primitive  and  defective  that  the  people  do 
not  grow  enough  for  their  own  consumption.  Guttapercha  and  rattans 
are  exported  from  the  district  in  large  quantities.  Bilian  timber 
(ironwood)  has  been  an  article  of  export  to  China  for  many  years. 
This  trade  is  increasing,  and  there  are  throe  companies  now  engaged 
in  the  trade,  whose  headquarters  are  at  Eejang  village,  which  has 
become  the  shipping-port  whore  ships  of  the  largest  size  can  load  with 
safety. 

The  Egan  branch  of  this  river  forms  the  boundary  of  the  Second 
Division. 

The  Third  Division  is  formed  by  the  rivers  Bintulu,  Tatau,  Balinean, 
Mukah,  and  Oya.  These  rivers,  as  well  as  the  delta  of  the  Hejang, 
have  been  filled  in  from  my  own  observations.    Nearly  all  of  them  rise 
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from  one  mountain  range,  the  highest  peak  being  named  Ulat  Bolo. 
The  country  from  the  coast  to  this  range  is  very  flat,  and  were  it  not 
for  the  valuable  trade  of  the  district,  the  rivers  themselves  would  not  be 
of  much  importance. 

The  sandy  beach  along  the  coast  is  fringed  with  casuarinas,  which 
stand  like  a  black  wall  against  the  horizon.  There  being  no  sign  of 
high  land,  nothing  presents  itself  to  the  eye  but  a  low  unbroken  line  of 
jungle.  All  the  rivers  on  this  coast  have  a  bar  at  the  mouth,  giving 
about  nine  feet  at  the  top  of  high  water ;  they  are,  however,  easily 
navigated  by  small  coasting  schooners  during  the  fine  monsoon,  &om 
April  to  November.  During  the  north-east  monsoon  a  heavy  sea  pre- 
vails, when  the  Malays  lay  up  their  schooners  in  Kuching,  and  all  trade 
is  at  a  standstill. 

Kidurong  Bay,  the  northernmost  boundary  of  Sarawak,  possesses  the 
only  well-sheltered  harbour  along  the  whole  coast  from  Tanjong  Sirik 
to  Labuan.  The  anchorage  in  Kidurong  is  good,  being  soft  mud  and 
sand,  but  it  would  only  be  available  for  small  vessels,  the  soundings 
being  not  deeper  than  2^  to  3  fathoms.  Vessels  could  ride  at  anchor, 
sheltered  from  E.N.E.  and  N.W.  gales. 

There  are  government  residents  stationed  at  Oya,  Mukah,  and 
Bintulu.  The  forts  are  all  built  near  the  largest  towns,  at  the  mouths 
of  the  rivers.  The  inhabitants  live  within  a  few  miles  from  the  sea,  and 
number  about  20,000  souls;  they  are  called  Milanows.  Their  staple 
article  of  food  and  the  principal  article  of  export  is  sago.  The  sago 
palm  flourishes  on  the  marshy  banks  of  the  rivers  all  along  this  coast  to 
about  20  miles  inland ;  the  export  last  year  of  raw  sago  amounted  to 
more  than  20,000  tons. 

The  sago  palm  is  found  on  the  coasts  of  Sumatra,  Celebes,  New 
Guinea,  and  the  Moluccas,  but  will  not  flourish  outside  this  limit. 
Borneo  must,  however,  be  looked  upon  as  the  home  of  this  palm,  as  the 
territory  of  Sarawak  alone  furnishes  more  than  half  the  sago  produce  of 
the  world. 

Having  lived  for  some  time  amongst  the  Milanows,  and  little  being 
yet  known  about  them,  the  information  I  have  collected  of  their  strange 
customs  may  be  interesting.  Thoy  come  from  the  same  stock  as  the 
tribes  of  the  interior,  who  are  still  living  in  the  rudest  form  in  which 
wo  can  conceive  human  beings  to  exist ;  but  they,  being  early  visited 
by  the  Malays  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  have  adopted  tlio  Malay  dress, 
and  many  of  them  the  Mahommedan  religion.  They  are  well  housed, 
their  women  dress  in  silks  and  wear  gold  ornaments  of  considerable 
value;  English  glass,  crockery,  and  cutlery  arc  to  be  found  in  their 
houses,  and  they  are  in  fact  comparatively  rich. 

In  every  river  along  this  part  of  the  coast,  some  of  them  only 
four  miles  apart,  wo  find  a  different  dialect.  Fear  of  the  Saribas  and 
Illanun  pirates,  who  were  constantly  on  the  look-out  for  plunder  in 
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this  locality,  fully  accounts  for  the  little  communication  that  existed 
between  them  before  Sir  James  Brooke  appeared  on  the  scene.  Their 
houses  were  formerly  built  on  posts  of  hard  wood,  raised  about  40 
feet  from  the  ground,  for  protection  against  their  enemies.  Several 
of  these  houses  still  stand,  but  they  are  never  replaced  or  rebuilt 
now,  as,  under  Sarawak  rule,  peace  and  order  have  been  restored, 
and  the  people  can  follow  their  daily  avocations  without  fear  of 
pirates  at  sea  or  head- taking  Dyaks  ashore,  and  now  the  inhabitants 
from  all  the  rivers,  from  Bejang  to  Bintulu,  can  converse  with  each 
other. 

In  personal  appearance  the  Milanows  strongly  resemble  the  other 
tribes  inhabiting  the  Sarawak  territory,  and  can  only  be  distinguished 
£rom  them  by  the  squareness  of  their  features ;  the  women,  however, 
have  unaccountably  won  a  reputation  for  beauty.  It  is  true  there  are 
some  good-looking  girls  amongst  them,  but  as  a  tribe  they  are  far 
behind  the  Malays  in  figure  and  regularity  of  features ;  they  are  very  < 
ivhite  (that  is,  an  unhealthy  milky  white),  but  having  to  work  all 
their  lives  treading  or  expressing  the  sago  from  the  pith  of  the  palm, 
their  feet  become  largo  and  their  figures  squat  and  stumpy.  Their 
heads  are  flattened  by  means  of  pressure  in  infancy,  but  not  to  the 
extent  of  disfigurement.  I  believe  the  practice  of  flattening  the  heads 
of  children  is  confined  to  the  Milanows ;  I  have  not  heard  of  its  having 
been  found  to  exist  amongst  any  of  the  numerous  tribes  which  inhabit 
the  Eastern  Archipelago.  A  similar  custom  prevails  amongst  the 
Indians  of  the  Musquito  shore  in  Central  America. 

The  men  are  about  the  middle  height ;  they  are  not  tattooed,  nor  do 
they  use  any  ornaments  or  personal  decorations.  They  are  mild  and 
peaceable,  being  quiet  and  gentle  in  disposition;  they  care  not  for 
beads,  although  a  few  are  still  kept  in  their  houses.  They  are  submis- 
sive to  the  authority  of  their  superiors,  and  crime  is  of  rare  occurrence 
amongst  them ;  the  most  serious  cases  with  which  the  European  Hesi- 
dents  are  troubled  are  "  becharas,"  or  suits  connected  with  their  sago 
lands.  Several  of  them  have  shown  a  great  aptitude  for  learning,  and 
have  even  learnt  to  write  the  English  character.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the 
government  will  soon  establish  schools  amongst  them,  and  that  the 
mission  will  send  some  of  the  missionaries  from  the  Land  Dyaks,  who 
seem  averse  to  their  teaching. 

Polygamy  exists  amongst  the  Milanows,  but  they  rarely  marry 
more  than  one  wife ;  and  their  domestic  affairs  being  so  arranged  that 
the  work  is  equally  divided  amongst  all  the  members  of  the  family, 
they  arc  happy  and  contented. 

The  Milanows,  like  the  Dyaks,  live  in  gross  superstition;  they 
believe  in  dreams  and  omens,  and  regulate  their  journeys  by  the  flight 
of  birds.  Their  religion — if  a  belief  in  good  and  evil  spirits  can  be 
called  a  religion — is,  curiously,  the  same  as  that  found  amongst  the 
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Cocllin  Chinese.*  They  believe  that  the  regions  above  are  similar  to  the 
terrestrial  world ;  that  mountains,  valleys,  streams,  and  lakes  are  found 
there  as  here,  and  governed  by  various  spirits.  They  believe  in  a 
supreme  God,  who  possesses  power  over  all  the  spirits,  whose  name  ib 
"  Epoo."  His  habitation  they  cannot  define,  but  he  reigns  supreme  in 
the  imseen  world.  They  have  several  malignant  spirits  of  the  river, 
sea,  lightning,  &c.,  but  only  one  good  spirit,  named  '*  Bala  Adad," 
described  as  a  beautiful  female :  all  souls  are  given  into  her  care  at  the 
feasts  of  the  dead,  and  she  conducts  them  to  the  other  world. 

When  a  man  of  property  dies,  sago  trees  are  cut  down,  with  the 
belief  that  they  will  be  found  ready-grown  for  the  owner's  use  in 
the  other  world.  An  elaborately  got  up  prahu,  or  small  ship,  is  carved 
out  of  the  sago  palm  and  decorated  with  flags ;  this  is  placed  near  the 
grave,  and  is  to  be  reproduced  in  the  next  world  in  the  shape  of  a  large 
schooner,  anchored  off  the  departed  spirit's  abode,  ready  for  use.  Arma^ 
sirih  box,  brass  guns  (the  current  money  of  the  Milanows),  and  clotlifiB 
are  placed  in  the  coffin  for  use  in  the  next  world ;  the  cofEin  is  then 
interred  for  three  days,  during  which  time  the  deceased  is  supposed  to 
be  preparing  for  his  journey.  **  Balu  Adad,"  the  beautiful  female,  now 
takes  possession  of  the  spirit,  and  conducts  it  to  the  Elysian  Fields. 
But  the  troubles  of  the  deceased  are  not  over  yet,  as  in  the  middle  of 
the  narrow  road  which  leads  to  Paradise  is  stationed  a  huge  and  fero- 
cious dog,  named  **  Maweang,''  and  woo  bo  to  him  who  is  not  provided 
with  a  small  bead,  named  **  telak,"  to  appease  this  monster.  For  this 
purpose  a  bead  of  the  proper  description  is  always  placed  on  the  right 
arm  of  the  dead. 

When  a  chief  dies,  the  body  is  allowed  to  decay,  and  the  remains  are 
placed  in  a  jar,  which  is  deposited  in  a  largo  tree  or  post,  hollowed  out 
for  the  purpose.  These  mausoleums  are  usually  made  of  bilian,  or  iron- 
wood  ;  they  are  sometimes  of  immense  size  and  elaborately  carved,  and, 
as  the  wood  is  almost  imperishable,  graves  or  monuments  are  still  extant 
which  can  be  traced  back  for  generations. 

The  pangeran  (Malay  title  for  prince),  from  whom  I  collected  most 
of  my  information,  told  me  that  his  grandfather  was  buried  in  this  way, 
and  that  a  slave  was  chained  to  the  post  and  starved  to  death,  in 
order  that  he  might  be  ready  to  follow  and  serve  his  master  in  the  other 
world. 

On  making  inquiries  about  rewards  and  punishments,  I  was  informed 
that  the  same  dispositions  and  passions  which  govern  mankind  here  wiH 
govern  them  there ;  the  evil-disposed  will  continue  to  be  evil-disposed. 
Death  enters  the  other  world,  and  the  spirit  finally  assumes  the  form  of 
a  grub  or  caterpillar. 

*  May  not  tliis  be  another  link  in  proof  of  Mr.  Wallace's  theory,  that  Borneo  was 
formerly  attached  to  the  mainland  of  Asia,  or,  at  all  events,  of  the  theory  that  Borneo 
was  originally  peopled  from  the  North  ? 
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A  few  months  after  the  death  of  a  Milanow  the  friends  assemble 
for  a  monster  cock-fighting  and  feasting,  which  lasts  three  or  four  days ; 
sometimes  as  many  as  three  or  four  hundred  cocks  are  killed,  the  sacri- 
fice being  for  the  benefit  of  the  departed  spirit. 

The  Milanows  owe  their  improved  condition  to  the  presence  of  the 
sago  palm.  The  trade  in  sago  is  steadily  advancing,  and  as  the  com- 
mercial price  of  this  article  has  increased  fifty  per  cent,  in  the  last 
ten  years,  the  Malays  in  other  parts  of  the  territory  are  waking  to  the 
Talne  of  the  palm,  and  making  extensive  plantations,  which  in  a  few 
yean  will  considerably  increase  the  importance  of  tl^  export. 

It  will  be  seen  from  my  remarks  that  the  principal  exports  from  the 
Sarawak  territory  are,  from  the  First  Division,  antimony  and  quick- 
silver; from  the  Second  Division,  guttapercha  and  jungle  produce; 
and  from  the  Third  Division,  sago.  Gambier  and  pepper  may  now  be 
added  to  the  list,  and,  to  show  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  I  have  only 
to  mention  that  in  1854  the  revenue  amounted  to  26,000  dollars,  and 
that  it  has  now  reached  250,000  dollars,  showing  an  increase  of  900 
per  oent.  The  trade  in  1854  amounted  to  671,000  dollars,  and  has 
now  reached  4,000,000  dollars,  showing  an  increase  of  600  per  cent  in 
twenty-six  years,  and  both  trade  and  revenue  are  steadily  increasing. 

The  olimate  of  Sarawak  is  very  healthy  for  Europeans.  The  rainfedl 
ranges  fix>m  160  to  200  inches  a  year,  but,  in  spite  of  this  humidity, 
it  is  salubrious.  The  usual  daily  temperature  ranges  from  about  72^ 
in  the  morning  to  88°  at  midday;  it  rarely  rises  over  90%  or  falls 
below  69°. 

In  addition  to  my  map  of  the  north-west  coast,  I  have  added  a  small 
sketch-map  of  Borneo,  showing  the  general  configuration  of  the  country. 
Nearly  all  the  large  rivers  have  their  sources  in  the  centre  of  the 
island,  where,  according  to  native  report,  there  is  a  very  high  moun- 
tain, named  by  some  "  Tibang,"  by  others  "  Tidong,"  from  which  rise 
the  Bulongan  and  Kutei,  flowing  to  the  eastward,  and  perhaps  the  Kina 
JBaianganj  a  splendid  river  which  flows  through  the  country  ceded  to  the 
North  Borneo  Company,  and  which  empties  itself  into  a  bay  on  the 
north-east  coast ;  the  Barito,  or  Banjer  Massin,  flowing  to  the  southward, 
and  the  Kapuas  and  Bejang  flowing  to  the  westward.  Nearly  all  maps 
of  Borneo  show  a  continuous  chain  of  mountains  running  from  north-east 
to  south-west ;  but  this  in  reality  has  several  breaks.  The  highest  known 
mountain  in  Borneo  is  Kina  Balu,  in  the  North  Borneo  Company's  terri- 
tory, which,  according  to  Admiralty  surveys,  has  an  altitude  of  18,698 
feet ;  probably  Tidong,  in  the  interior,  is  the  next  highest,  and  there 
are  several  ranging  from  6000  to  8000  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  chain  of  mountains  is  continuous  from  Tanjong  Datu  to 
Simingit,  longitude  113^.  On  a  journey  I  lately  made  to  Lake  Seriang, 
in  His  Netherlands  Majesty's  territory,  I  passed  through  a  perfectly  flat 
cx>nntry,  although  away  to  the  north-east  could  be  seen  high  mountains. 
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one  marked  in  the  map  as  lying  at  the  head  of  the  Simunjan  river,  in 
the  Sadong  district.  I  found  the  lake  surrounded  by  an  amphitheatre 
of  hills,  which  accounted  for  the  accumulation  of  water  in  the  rainy 
season,  the  place  being  quite  dry  in  the  fine  monsoon. 

I  have  very  recently  visited  Lake  Seriang,  in  Dutch  territory. 
After  a  four  days'  journey  up  the  Batang  Lupar,  in  a  canoe  manned 
by  fifty  men,  Mr.  Maxwell,  the  Besident  of  the  district,  myself,  and 
party  reached  Lobok  Antu  Fort,  walked  to  Nanga  Badow,  where  the 
Dutch  are  building  a  small  military  station,  and  on  the  following  day 
started  at  6  ajj.,  and  after  a  three  hours'  walk  reached  a  small  stream 
named  the  Pcsaya,  down  which  wo  pulled  for  about  four  hours  before 
we  reached  the  lake.  During  the  last  hour  of  our  pull  we  found  the 
whole  neighbourhood  under  water,  and  passed  through  a  desolate- 
looking  country,  there  being  nothing  but  a  little  brushwood  above 
high-water  mark,  and  the  blackened  and  charred  remains  of  what  were 
once  fine  jangle  trees. 

This  lake  has  been  described  as  25  miles  long  and  9  miles  wide,  and 
we  found  it  a  fine  sheet  of  water,  with  four  gunboats  anchored  off  an 
island.  Nevertheless,  I  was  told  that  in  1877,  after  a  drought,  it  quite 
dried  up ;  in  fact,  the  remains  of  a  settlement,  since  abandoned,  were 
pointed  out  to  us  on  Majang  Island,  which  was  attacked  by  Dyaks,  who 
took  advantage  of  the  drought  to  approach  by  land.  The  Dyaks  were 
driven  off,  but  they  fired  the  jungle  in  their  retreat,  destroying  the 
forest  for  miles  around. 

The  following  extract  is  taken  from  my  Diary,  written  on  Lake 
Seriang,  Friday,  February  27th,  1880  :— 

**  A  heavy  squall  during  the  night  had  cleared  the  air.  I  came  on 
deck  to  find  it  delightfully  cool,  and  the  view  over  the  lake  very  pretty. 
To  the  westward  lie  the  nearest  mountains,  the  highest  being  about 
2000  feet.  The  lake  in  the  wet  season  stretches  away  to  the  foot  of 
the  nearest  of  these  hills,  although  there  is  now  about  two  miles  of 
jungle  intervening.  On  all  sides,  at  a  considerable  distance,  mountains 
can  be  seen  on  a  clear  day,  the  several  streams  from  which  empty 
themselves  into  the  lake.  The  only  high  land  is  a  small  island  on 
which  once  stood  a  settlement.  It  is  of  no  great  extent,  being  at  present 
ooly  a  few  feet  above  high- water  mark.  A  ililalay  told  me  yesterday 
that  the  last  time  he  visited  the  lake  the  whole  country  was  inundated. 
On  that  occasion  he  saw  a  Malay  boy  eating  sugar-cane,  and  on  asking 
where  he  got  it,  as  he  saw  nothing  but  water,  the  boy  told  him  he  had 
dived  down  to  their  garden,  which  was  on  the  island,  and  at  that  time 
several  feet  under  water.  Our  boys  amuse  themselves  fishing,  and  seem 
delighted  at  their  success ;  the  lake  is  literally  swarming  with  fish,  and 
in  the  dry  season,  when  the  waters  abate,  they  are  caught  by  the 
Malays  in  immense  quantities,  their  roes  only  being  preserved  for  the 
Pontianiik  market." 
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18  an  imdoubted  suooess;  and  in  spite  of  Sir  James  Brooke's  fears  that 
she  could  not  stand  alone,  Sarawak  has,  quite  alone  and  unaided,  achieved 
and  maintained  an  independence  of  which  she  may  well  be  proud. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  whilst  Sarawak  has  thus  advanced, 
whilst  the  people  under  her  rule  are  contented  and  happy,  the  subjects 
of  the  adjacent  state  of  Brunei  are  still  groaning  under  misrule  and 
oppression.  Of  this  I  could  adduce  overwhelming  evidence,  showing 
how  the  wretched  inhabitants  are  ground  down  by  the  exactions  of  petty 
princes.  I  understand  the  country  ceded  to  the  North  Borneo  Company 
is  being  opened  up  by  following  out  the  policy  of  Sir  James  Brooke, 
i.  e.  to  rule  the  natives  through  and  by  their  chiefs,  respecting  their 
religion,  customs,  and  laws ;  to  encourage  amongst  them  habits  of  thrift 
and  industry,  and  gradually  to  introduce  progress  and  civilisation  with 
peace  and  good  order. 

At  the  present  time,  the  only  British  settlement  in  Borneo  is  the 
island  of  Labuan,  which  lies  immediately  off  the  entrance  of  the  Brunei 
river.  Every  one  acquainted  with  the  history  of  Labuan  knows  it  has 
not  progressed,  nor  has  the  settlement  produced  the  good  results  which 
were  once  anticipated. 

A  glance  at  a  map  will  show  how  important  it  is  to  England  that, 
with  our  present  possessions  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca  and  China,  and 
the  importance  of  our  commercial  relations  in  the  Far  East,  we  should 
still  farther  strengthen  our  position  in  those  seas.     This  position  North 
and  North-west  Borneo  afford.     The  splendid  harbours  on  these  coasts, 
in  which  the  combined  fleets  of  the  world  could  ride  in  safety,  and  the 
nnlinuted  supply  of  coal,  secure  a  commanding  position  in  the  event  of 
a  naval  war.    Already  the  Eussians  possess  strongly  fortified  settle- 
ments on  the  Manchurian  coast  to  the  north  of  China,  and  are  said  to 
oovet  the  commodious  havens  of  the  Korea,  where  their  daily  increasing 
iBeets  might  find  protection.     It  is  therefore  manifestly  of  paramount 
importance  to  British  interests  and  trade  that  England  should  main- 
'tain  her  supremacy  in  those  waters  by  securing  those  advantages  in 
"Borneo  which  are  now  within  her  grasp,  and  which  can  be  acquired 
with  such  evident  benefit  to  the  nation. 

In  introdacing  the  author  of  the  paper, 

The  Pbssideht  sidd  he  had  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  the  Meeting  Mr.  Crocker 
who  was  about  to  read  a  paper  on  the  geographical  and  political  aspects  of  Sarawak 
and  North  Borneo.  Mr.  Crocker  had  peculiar  advantages  for  doing  this,  inasmuch  as 
he  had  spent  no  less  than  sixteen  years  of  his  life  at  Sarawak,  and  had  taken  an  active 
interest  in  all  its  afhirai  Daring  a  large  part  of  the  time  he  had  officiated  as  Resi- 
dent^ and  during  the  absence  of  Rajah  Brooke  he  had  administered  the  affairs  as 
Present  of  the  Administrative  Committee.  Throughout  the  whole  period  he  had 
taken  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  interior  of  Borneo,  an  island  second  only  in  size 
to  Australia,  and  which  contained,  probably,  nearly  as  much  unknown  land  as  any 
other  portion  of  the  globe  of  equal  dimensions.    What  the  future  of  Bbmeo  and  the 
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islands  surrounding  it  would  bo  was,  of  course,  hidden  in  obscurity,  bat  probably  tiie 
paper  would  throw  some  light  on  this  question. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  paper, 

Mr.  Alfred  Dent,  on  being  invited  by  the  President  to  speak,  said  ha  was 
afraid  he  could  give  but  very  little  geographical  information  with  regard  to  North 
Borneo,  as  he  only  visited  there  for  three  months.    During  the  past  eighteen  yeaca 
very  little  had  been  written  about  the  island.    Mr.  Spenser  St.  John,  who  spent 
many  years  in  Sarawak  and  Labuan,  published  i&  1862  his  book  on  the  *  Foresta  of 
the  Far  East,'  in  which  he  gave  a  better  account  of  North  Borneo  than  oould  be 
found  anywhere  else.    Mr.  Wallace's  works  date  from  his  visit  to  these  parts  aboat 
the  same  time.    Previously  books  had  ap(iearcd  by  Admiral  Keppel,  Sir  Bodney 
Mundy,  and  Sir  Edward  Belcher.     The  earliest  information  of  any  value  obtainable 
with  regard  to  North  Borneo  ueemcd  to  be  contained  in  a  pamphlet  written  in  1769  by 
Mr.  Alexander  Dalrymplc,  who  was  well  known  in  those  days.    He  took  a  very 
great  fancy  to  North  Borneo.    He  was  in  the  employ  of  the  East  India  Company,  and 
in  1763  obtained  for  them  a  cession  of  the  whole  of  North  Borneo,  as  detailed  In 
a  plan  that  he  put  before  the  Company  for  extending  the  commerce  of  England 
in  that  direction.    The  cession  included  all  the  territory  from  the  Kimania  river 
the  west  coast  (about  5°  20^  N.)  to  south  of  Cape  Kaniongan  on  the  east 
(about  1°  N.).    The  East  India  Company  paid  but  little  attention  to  their  new 
acquisition,  whilst  the  Dutch  have  since  advanced  their  boundary  a  good  deal  fiiriher 
north  than  Cape  Kaniongan.    The  territory  that  the  Sultans  of  Brunei  and  Sulu  have 
lately  ceded  to  the  North  Borneo  Company  extends  from  the  Eimanis  on  the  west  as 
far  as  the  Sibuco  river  on  the  east  coast  (about  4°  20'  N.).    Mr.  Crocker  had  referred 
to  the  scarcity  of  harbours  in  Sarawak;    North  Borneo  had  the  advantage  of 
exceptionally  good  harbours,  such  as  Ambong,  Abai,  and  Gaya,  the  last  being  one  of 
the  finest  harbours  it  was  i)ossible  to  imagine,  capable  of  holding  all  the  fleets  of  the 
world,  and  perfectly  sheltered  from  both  monsoons.    Marudu  Bay,  on  the  north,  was 
also  well  sheltered,  and  a  great  deal  of  trade  went  on  in  the  neighbourhood.    On 
the  cast  coast,  among  the  roost  important  harbours  was  that  of  Sandakan,  which  waa 
evidently  regarded  as  of  great  value  many  years  ago,  there  being  an  Admiralty 
chart  of  it  dated  1774.    Thirteen  rivers  flow  into  Sandakan  Bay,  one  of  them  being 
a  branch  of  the  great  Kina  Bataugan,  the  mouth  of  which  was  only  discovered  a  few 
months  ago.    Whether  these  great  rivers,  the  Sibuco  and  the  Kina  Batangan,  run 
north  or  south  was  still  quite  a  mystery.  The  country  therefore  offered  a  grand  field 
for  geographical  exploration.   Mr.  Fryer,  who  was  at  present  the  Company's  Resident 
at  Sandakan,  and  was  very  fond  of  travelling,  had  made  several  excursions  into  the 
interior;  but  he  was  not  a  practical  surveyor,  and  therefore  did  not  lay  down  the  oourso 
of  rivers,  &c.,  in  the  way  that  could  be  desired,    Mr.  Witti,  who  resided  on  the  west 
coast,  had  explored  all  the  country  from  Gaya  Bay  round  Marudu  Bay  to  the  Kina  Balu, 
and  had  sent  home  very  interesting  reports  of  his  travels.     The  success  of  Sarawak 
encouraged  the  Company  with  which  he  (Mr.  Dent)  was  associated  to  undertake  an 
enterprise  which  would,  no  doubt,  in  these  days  be  regarded  as  rather  extraordinary ; 
it  was  indeed  the  foundation  of  a  new  colony,  for  which  North  Borneo  appeared  to 
offer  all  the  elements  of  success ;  he  had  friends  associated  with  him,  and  felt  confident 
that  British  energy  and  capital  would  not  be  wanting  to  carry  out  an  enterprise  with 
so  promising  a  future  before  it.    The  present  population  was  about  100,000 ;  but  the 
Malays  would  not  work  for  wages,  and  the  Chinese  must  be  looked  to  as  the  ohief 
helpers  in  opening  up  the  country. 

Mr.  W.  LocKHABT  said,  though  he  hatl  never  been  in  Borneo,  he  had  been  much 
interested  in  the  country  when  ho  was  in  China  and  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 
At  Java  he  heard  a  great  deal  about  Borneo  from  the  Dutch  residents  and  the  English 
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mercbants.  In  Singapore  and  in  Ohina  also,  the  proisperity  of  Borneo  was  a  constant 
subject  of  conversation.  The  Dutch  had  heen  on  the  island  for  many  years,  and  had 
▼ery  proaperona  aettlementa  there ;  but  he  hoped  that  any  Englishman  who  under- 
took commercial  enteqmse  in  the  island  would  not  follow  the  example  of  the  Dutch 
in  their  treatment  of  the  natives.  He  hoped  rather  that  the  English  mode  of  pro- 
eednre  wonld  atir  up  the  Dutch  to  treat  the  natives  better  than  they  had  hitherto 
done.  There  were  great  numbers  of  Chinese  scattered  over  Borneo,  as  well  as  in  all 
the  other  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean ;  and  any  one  who  had  travelled  much  in  that 
part  of  the  world  must  have  noticed  the  immense  number  of  Chinese  settlers  who 
were  oontinually  flocking  to  the  parts  where  commercial  enterprise  was  possible. 
For  instanoe,  at  Banca  it  was  the  Chinese  who  worked  the  tin  mines,  and  produced 
the  tin  which  was  brought  to  Singapore  and  to  England.  They  were  also  the  chief 
labouring  claaa  in  Sumatra,  and  there  were  large  numbers  of  them  in  Singapore. 
Ifanj  of  them  had  flocked  into  Batavia,  and  were  there  the  most  respectable  of  the' 
mcfTcfaaxits  of  the  place.  They  drove  into  the  town  in  handsome  carriages  with  four 
■pleiidid  horses  or  ponies.  The  European  merchants  generally  drove  in  a  small  gig 
with  one  horse  and  an  outrider,  and  kept  their  handsome  carriages  for  their  wives 
and  duldna  in  the  cool  of  the  evening ;  but  the  Chinamen  brought  their  carriages 
Into  the  town.  They  were,  in  fact,  the  merchant  princes  of  the  Eastern  Islands,  and 
monopotised  a  very  large  amount  of  the  commerce  and  wealth  of  those  regions.  He 
had  greatly  admired  their  skill  and  power  in  colonising  places  to  which  they  went, 
and  he  regarded  them  as,  next  to  the  English,  the  best  colonists  in  the  world.  They 
were  fhigal,  indostrious,  temperate,  not  under  the  influence  of  the  demon  of  drink, 
made  for  themselves  a  home  wherever  they  settled  down,  and  thus  became  rich  and 
respectable  members  of  the  community.  He  had  seen  them  in  various  places  and 
knew  their  capabilities,  and  he  believed  that  a  great  deal  of  the  future  prosperity  of 
North  Borneo  depended  on  the  way  in  which  Chinese  immigrants  who  were  certain 
to  oome  there  would  be  treated.  If  the  behaviour  of  the  Government  towards  them 
was  one  of  amiability  and  kindness,  they  would  prove  themselves  splendid  workmen 
whererer  they  went.  Singapore  was  a  striking  instance  of  what  they  could  do.  In 
that  plaee  they  began  in  a  small  way.  They  went  into  the  country,  cultivating 
pepper  gudens  and  sago  plantations,  lived  frugally,  worked  hidustriously,  and  laid 
1)7  their  aooomnlated  wages  until  they  became  wealthy  occupiers  of  the  places  in 
which  they  dwelt.  They  \^  ould  do  the  same  in  Borneo  if  they  had  the  opportunity. 
The  acticm  of  the  Americans  towards  the  Chinese  must  not  be  imitated  in 
Borneo.  If  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  were  treated  in  China  as  the  Chinese 
are  treated  in  the  United  States,  there  would  bo  great  outcry  and  remonstrance 
made  immediately.  In  the  year  1840,  when  he  was  in  Singapore,  he  had  inter- 
courM  with  Rajah  Brooke,  who  had  just  arrived  at  that  place  and  started  to  begin 
that  remarkable  enterprise,  the  successful  result  of  which  had  been  described 
in  the  paper.  Sir  James  Brooke  was  well  qualified  to  accomplish  the  great  work 
which  he  nndertook :  he  was  kind  and  amiable  and  courageous,  and  acted  right  nobly 
as  an  English  gentleman,  so  that  he  had  left  his  mark  upon  that  part  of  Borneo 
which  would  never  be  efiaced.  To  Rajah  Brooke  great  respect  and  commendation 
w^e  due  from  all  Englishmen  who  loved  their  country,  and  who  were  glad  to  see 
the  sons  of  that  country  go  forth  into  the  world  to  carry  on  great  and  beneficent  enter- 
prises. Much  fieiult  had  been  found  with  him  because  of  sundry  attacks  that  he  made 
upon  the  pirates  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sarawak,  but  those  attacks  were  forced  upon 
him  by  the  frightful  calamities  which  those  pirates  were  constantly  inflicting  upon 
the  villages  on  the  sea-coast.  Even  peace  might  be  purchased  at  too  great  a  price, 
and  Bajah  Brooke  could  not  remain  quiet  while  the  country  was  being  depopulated. 
It  was  a  good  thing  for  Sarawak  that  with  such  an  iron  hand  he  swept  those  pirates 
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from  the  sea.  In  tEia  work  he  was  thoroughly  and  worthily  aided  by  Admiral  Sir 
Henry  Eepiiel.  Any  ona  who  had  seen  what  pirates  did  when  they  attacked  ft 
■village,  could  hBve  no  sympathy  with  them  or  their  actions.  He  believed  that 
tha  success  of  Chinese  culonisation  in  Sarawak  would  he  imitatod  in  otiier  parts  of 
Borneo.  The  work  they  had  done  for  the  benefit  ot  the  Dutch  Government  in  Java 
was  most  reniarkable,  and  they  were  quiet  and  orderly.  Ae  heathen  they  b*d 
vicea  peculiar  to  themselves,  but  atlU  they  were  the  best  colonisers  in  Asia,  and  grcAt 
resultB  would  follow  the  arrival  of  large  numbers  of  them  in  Borneo.  He  woald 
advise  the  gentlemen  connected  wilh  the  North  Borneo  Company  to  foster  the 
immigration  of  Chinese  into  tlicir  territory.  Labour  contracts  should  not  be  entered 
intn  as  in  Cuba  and  Queensland,  but  they  should  be  allowed  to  sell  their  labour  in  the 
best  market.    They  would  then  work  bard  for  the  future  prosperity  of  the  colony. 

The  Pbesidest,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  author  of  the  paper,  said 
be  bad  given  them  a  great  deal  of  information  which  bad  evidently  been  carefully 
and  accurately  coUcatod.  Englishmen  were  very  apt  to  consider  themselves  the 
great  colonisers  of  the  world,  and  indeed  they  had  done  a  work  of  which  they  might 
justly  be  proud.  They  bad  taken  possession  of  and  extended  themselves  over  immense 
tracta  of  country,  which  were  likely  to  perpetuate  a  race  as  vigorous  and  enterpriiing 
as  our  own  ;  but  there  were  certain  climatic  conditions  which  opposed  their  spreading 
in  every  region  of  the  world.  Although  men  like  Sir  James  Brooke  and  Mi.  Dent 
might  lead  the  way  in  civilising  districts  at  present  inhabited  by  barbarous  or  semi- 
barbarous  people,  it  was  quite  clear  that  Borneo  could  never  be  settled  by  peraona  of 
English  race;  and  as  it  seemed  to  bo  the  fate  of  inferior  races  to  give  way  to  others 
more  energetic,  it  was  probable  that  the  huge  islands  of  the  Eastern  aeaa  would  in 
process  of  time  be  inhabited  by  dcscendnnta  of  tha  Chinese  race.  There  was,  how- 
ever, one  great  feature  of  present  times  which  could  not  be  overlooked.  Unfortu- 
nately it  could  not  be  said  that  wars  had  ceased,  but  they  were  now  generally  on  a 
compamtively  small  scale,  and  the  devastation  caused  by  them  was  slight  indeed 
when  contrasted  with  that  of  the  wars  of  past  days.  He  believed  that  if  an  accurate 
census  could  have  been  taken  in  India  at  the  time  that  England  became  possessed  of 
It,  and  if  another  were  taken  at  the  present  day,  it  would  be  found  that  the  popula- 
tion had  increased  by  upwards  of  50,000,000.  Ko  doubt,  as  Asia  became  more  and 
more  under  the  domination  of  the  throe  great  empires,  Jtussla,  China,  and  Great 
Britain,  the  population  would  increase  enormously,  and  in  process  of  time  would  over- 
flow to  the  south,  just  as  in  ancient  times  it  overflowed  to  the  west  The  west 
was  now  too  strongly  occupied  to  permit  of  wholesale  immigration.  In  all  probabi- 
lity China,  with  its  400,000,000  inhabitants,  was  destined  to  find  an  outlet  in  thei 
magnificent  isbnds  to  the  south.  The  Chinese  constitution  was  fitted  to  the  climate 
trhich  persona  of  the  English  race  were  unable  to  stand. 


Noles  on  the  Oliohe  River,  .South  CentrcU  Africa. 

By  Dr,  Benjamin  F.  Bradsbaw. 

Ua.p,  p.  35G. 

The  accompauying  map  of  the  Chobe  river  is  taken  for  about  40  milei 
np  from  its  mouth,  and  drawn  from  memory,  as  I  had  no  instrument 
with  me,  and  went  into  that  part  of  the  country  more  with  the  inten-hf 
tion  of  hunting  and  obtaining  natural  history  BpecimenB,  than  makingi 
geographical  explorations ;  but  having  travelled  more  or  less  for  the  lastll 
six  years  either  along  the  bank  of  the  tiver  or  in  a  boat,  its  peouUarfl 
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conTse  naturally  made  a  very  great  impression  npon  me,  more  especially 
as  I  have  been  living  at  nine  different  places  along  its  course,  for  periods 
▼arying  from  two  weeks  to  more  than  four  months.  The  portions  of 
the  river  not  coloured  I  have  not  visited,  but  I  think  the  supposed 
oooTse  marked  to  be  about  the  correct  one. 

The  course  of  the  river,  so  far  as  I  have  shown,  is  as  nearly  as 
posaible  east  and  west ;  at  the  mouth,  the  river  appears  to  be  about 
200  yards  wide,  and  there  is  no  perceptible  current.  On  the  south  side 
the  bank  is  about  12  feet  high ;  for  a  mile  and  a  half  the  opposite  bank 
is  dothed  thickly  with  reeds,  and  hippopotami  are  often  to  be  seen  in 
the  water. 

The  soil  is  more  or  less  sandy,  and  a  short  distance  from  the  bank 
on  the  south  side  you  get  a  low  ridge  of  heavy  sand,  as  seen  in  the  map, 
and  oolonred  yellow.  The  grass  is  there  very  coarse  and  long.  The 
shallow  pan  which  I  have  marked,  varies  much  in  extent,  being  often 
quite  dry  in  October  and  November ;  a  large  sheet  of  water  is  formed 
by  the  annual  inundation,  about  a  mile  square. 

The  river  is  bounded  on  the  southern  side  by  a  high  sandy  ridge, 
dothed  with  forest,  more  or  less  thick ;  the  ridge  in  some  parts  recedes 
a  mile  or  more  from  the  edge  of  the  water,  but  in  other  parts  it  comes 
quite  up  to  it.  In  many  places  along  the  ridge  a  quantity  of  rocks  are 
observed  jutting  out,  some  having  the  appearance  of  sandstone,  others . 
looking  quite  vitrified. 

The  trading  station  is  situated  nearly  opposite  the  town  of  Im- 
palera,  on  a  sandy  rise,  at  the  edge  of  a  small  fiat,  which  is  covered^ 
with  thick  patches  of  thorn-trees,  and  used  to  be  formerly  the  haunt  of ' 
hufiieaoes.  The  position  of  this  place,  in  long.  25°  19'  E.  and  lat.  17°  49'  S. 
(as  also  the  variation  of  compass  18°  westerly,  and  the  height  3213  feet), 
I  obtained  from  Major  Serpa  Pinto  on  the  6th  October,  1878.    I  was  al 
that  time  living  there,  and  succeeded  in  prevailing  upon  the  Kafirs  to- 
allow  him  to  come  through  to  this  side,  as  he  was  very  ill,  and  tho- 
natives  wanted  to  keep  him  a  prisoner,  owing  to  a  dispute  about  the 
rate  of  payment  they  were  to  receive  for  carrying  his  things  from  the 
Barotae  valley.     Several  white  men  are  buried  here,  among  them  a 
trader,  named  Hewitt,  who  is  interred  under  a  large  thorn-tree,  and 
whom  we  strongly  suspected  had  been  poisoned  by  the  late  king  Sepopo, 
July  1876«  at  Sesheke,  on  the  Zambesi.    His  body  was  sent  down^ere 
for  burial. 

The  most  important  thing  at  the  station  is  the  hot  salt  spring,  the 
temperature  of  which  I  could  not  take,  as  my  thermometer  was  broken, 
hut  at  times  I  could  scarcely  bear  my  hand  in  it.  The  ground  all  around 
it  is  quite  spongy,  like  a  shaking  bog,  but  on  probing  with  a  stick 
I  found  hard  rock  at  from  two  to  three  feet  depth.  This  spring  is 
covered  every  year,  when  the  river  rises,  for  about  three  months, 
namely,  from  the  end  of  December,  through  January  and  February,  to 
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tho  b^imiing  of  Marcb,  when  it  subsides.  The  salt  is  cmstod  thiclcly 
on  the  grounil,  and  on.  all  the  vegetation  around.  It  is  about  \  inck 
in  thickne§a,  varying  in  size  up  to  four  inches  sq^uare.  I  bavo  used  a 
great  deal  of  the  salt,  aad  found  it  pure  and  strong.  A  quiet,  shallow 
Btream,  about  three  feet  wide,  flows  out  of  it  to  the  river,  and  is  full  of 
small  fish,  which  do  not  seem  to  be  incommoded  by  tho  heat  of  the  water. 

The  northern  bank  opposite  is  formed  by  the  island  of  Impalera,  the 
town  of  the  eame  name  being  situated  on  a  sandy  rise,  close  to  the  river. 
It  is  occupied  by  Masubias,  under  a  chief  appointed  by  the  Baratw 
nation,  called  Makumba,  but  is  at  present  deserted,  owing  to  a  dvil  wai 
having  broken  out  between  tho  BarotBO  on  one  eido  and  the  Masnbiae 
on  the  other,  headed  by  Wana-Weua,  the  king  elected  on  the  death 
of  Sopopo  in  October  1876,  and  deposed  in  May  1878,  the  Maeubiaabein^ 
assistod  by  a  tribe  from  the  north-east  called  Ma-kupi-kupi,  which  tribe 
I  am  unacquainted  with.  The  Masubias  sucoeeded  In  burning  down 
Sesheke,  and  taking  the  women  and  children  as  well  as  the  cattle  ;  bat 
in  the  first  engagement  they  were  beaten  with  the  lose  of  Ka  Muok&tam, 
a  Masubia  chief,  whom  I  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  again.  Tho 
last  news  I  had  before  leaving  the  Zambesi  in  May  1879  was  that  the 
Ha-kupi-kupis  had  sent  for  reinforcements,  and  tho  Masubias  wer« 
flying  up  the  Chobe  river,  intending  to  settle  at  Mababe,  in  Khame'a 
country,  the  chief  of  the  Bamangwato. 

Two  stony  hills  covered  with  bush  lie  to  tho  right  and  left,  and  about 
iOfl  yards  to  the  rear  of  tho  town.  The  loft  or  western  one  has  an 
immense  baobab-tiee  growing  on  the  top  at  the  right-hand  comer. 
During  a  heavy  inundation  tho  river  rises  about  two  feet  in  the  houses, 
and  the  people  aro  obliged  to  leave  there  for  a  time. 

The  river  hero  is  400  yards  wide.  I  have  often  fired  across  it  with 
my  rifle,  and  with  the  400  yards  sight  my  bullet  struck  the  opposite  side 
above  the  water-line.  About  two  miles  above  tho  trading  station  are  the 
rapids,  the  only  ones  known  on  this  river,  as  far  as  I  coidd  hear  from 
tho  natives;  they  are  caused  by  a  chain  of  rocka  running  in  a  nortb- 
wosterly  direction,  approaching  more  to  the  north,  are  about  800  yards 
in  length,  and  also  form  a  rapid  in  the  Zambesi.  Some  of  the  islands  in 
the  rapids  are  covered  with  a  kind  of  sonorous  sand,  which  gives  most 
doleful  shrieks  when  walked  upon ;  the  same  thing  may  also  be  noticed 
on  tho  Zambesi,  near  Sesheke.  There  are  several  small  rocky  hills 
on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  near  the  rapids,  the  largest  standing 
alone,  as  shown  in  tho  map. 

Tho  trees  about,  here  consist  of  seehuma  and  wild  lo<juat,  both  frnit- 
treoB,  various  thorns,  mopani,  and  along  the  river  and  in  the  islands 
willows  and  a  species  of  scrubby  yellow-wood.  The  country  for  abont 
four  mQes  along  the  river  is  very  rocky,  tho  sandy  ridge  gradually 
approaching  the  banks  j  it  is  covered  with  thick  forest,  tangled  vines, 
scrubby  bush,   and  long    grass,   and  becomes  the  feeding-ground  of 
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nmnerons  hippopotami  at  night.  Under  the  ridge  is  to  be  seen  one 
portion  of  the  river  ooming  from  the  north  and  another  from  the  west, 
nrkioh  latter  evidently  leaves  the  northern  channel,  forming  an  island  as 
flihown  in  the  map.  This  island,  as  well  as  all  the  northern  side  of  the 
river,  as  far  as  the  rapids,  is  under  water  during  the  annual  innnda- 
tioii.  At  that  time  the  rivers  Zambesi  and  Chobe  are  one,  the  whole 
oonntrj  being  one  vast  lake  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  with  here  and 
{hero  m  tree  or  small  island  appearing  above  the  waste  of  water;  on  the 
B0>aih  nde,  the  water  at  the  same  period  comes  up  to  the  edge  of  the 
forest  growing  on  the  sandy  ridge  (marked  yellow  in  the  map). 
Opposite  the  marshes  is  a  valley  which,  winding  very  much,  extends 
for  seven  or  eight  miles  in  a  southerly  direction ;  it  is  covered  with 
large  kameel-thom  trees,  and  grass  from  four  to  eight  feet  in  height. 
Near  its  upper  end  it  contains  a  water  hole,  and  about  half  a  mile  from 
ihe  river  there  is  a  pan  which  is  often  the  report  of  wild-fowl.  Along  the 
edges,  the  bosh  is  so  thick  as  to  be  almost  impassable,  and  a  few  years 
ago  was'the  resort  of  elephants  and  buffaloes ;  the  introduction  of  fire- 
arms among  the  natives  has  led  to  their  being  all  driven  out,  and  there 
are  now  only  a  few  koodoos  and  pallahs  remaining. 

Frooeeding  up  the  river  a  couple  of  miles,  the  sandy  ridge  is  found  to 
approaoh  oIosb  to  the  water,  and  is  very  abrupt  and  high,  thickly 
clothed  with  vegetation ;  at  the  base,  a  row  of  wild  date  palms  give  it 
quite  a  tropical  appearance.  The  two  islands  look  very  beautiful,  being 
thickly  grown  with  yellow-wood.  The  river  soon  turns  to  the  northward, 
Ty>^Ving  s  very  large  bend  at  least  eight  miles  in  length.  The  path  here 
lear?es  the  river  and  goes  across  a  fiat  covered  with  long  grass ;  the  soil 
looks  veiy  fertile  about  here,  and  has  been  planted  by  the  natives  many 
years  wff^  imtil  they  were  driven  away  to  the  north  bank  through  fear 
of  tiie  Attandebele  nation,  who  under  Mosilikatze  carried  destruction 
throogh  a  great  part  of  this  ooimtry.  Grossing  the  fiat,  Ba  Masokatan's 
town,  inhabited  by  Masubias,  is  to  be  seen  on  the  opposite  bank,  a  patch  of 
high  ground.  The  river  here  is  very  narrow  and  deep,  not  more  than  70 
yards  wide ;  in  the  bank  on  the  south  side,  whit^h  is  very  high  and  thickly 
covered  with  bosh,  are  numeirous  fossils,  as  I  was  informed  by  a  friend, 
but  too  late  for  me  to  see  what  they  were  before  leaving  the  country.  The 
sandy  ridge  here  recedes  from  the  river  for  a  long  distance,  there  being 
a  fiat  above  the  level  of  the  inundation,  but  covered  with  bush  and  several 
varieties  of  i^dke  grass,  and  the  resort  of  innumerable  tsetse  fiy.  Near  the 
left-hand  oomer  of  Section  No.  2  of  my  map  may  be  seen  a  large  lagoon, 
neariy  surrounded  with  marsh,  the  haunt  of  numerous  crocodiles;  both 
sides  of  the  river  here  are  covered  with  water  during  the  flood,  and  the 
whole  country  is  like  a  lake.  In  Section  No.  3  will  be  seen  a  large 
amount  of  swamp,  and  the  river  takes  a  very  winding  course,  becoming 
narrow  and  deep,  and  bounded  by  quantities  of  reeds ;  it  is  on^  of  the 
best  parts  of  the  country  for  wild-fowl  from  August  to  November 
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The  river  rises  anmially  from  15  to  18  feet ;  commencing  jn  January 
it  is  at  its  full  height  in  March,  and  falls  until  January  again  ;  it  is 
never  turbid ;  it  fills  very  gradually  at  first,  but  the  decline  is  rapid,  and 
goes  on  more  slowly  during  tho  winter  months.  The  rains  commenco  in 
October  or  November  (although  I  have  known  them  one  year,  1873,  to 
begin  on  the  29th  September),  and  generally  end  in  March  or  ApriL  The 
rest  of  the  winter  is  fine,  with  perhaps  one  slight  shower  in  June  or  July, 
very  often  none.  The  prevailing  winds  are  from  tho  oast,  except  during 
the  rains,  which  often  come  up  from  the  west.  Hail-storma  are  very  rare  ; 
I  only  saw  three  during  my  stay  in  the  country;  on  tho  19th  October, 
1875;  12th  November,  1877;  and  on  tho  29th  April,  1879.  The  iaat 
did  considerable  harm  to  the  natives  along  the  river,  who  were  going  to 
Mababo,  breaking  their  cooking  vessels  and  calabashes ;  it  also  destroyed 
numbers  of  gninea-fowls  and  fmncolina.  Tho  temperature  at  my  resi- 
dence at  Ma  Chikory  Camp  (Section  3  of  the  map)  during  October  and 
November,  in  tho  shade,  was  from  95°  to  110°. 

The  boats  used  on  the  river  are  hollowed  out  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree, 
and  are  very  good  in  calm  water,  but  will  not  rise  over  waves.  The 
fish  are  numerous,  chiefly  consisting  of  tho  silurus,  a  fish  called  Hydro- 
eyon  Fonkalii  (also  found  in  the  Nile),  noted  for  its  formidable  row 
of  teeth  outside  the  lips  ;  whistlers,  with  a  long  dorsal  spine,  supposed 
to  poison  if  it  wounds ;  throe  species  of  bream,  and  a  kind  of  snaking- 
fish ;  tho  four  last  are  very  good  eating. 

The  Maaubias  are  very  black  in  colour  of  skin ;  physically  thay  are 
well  developed  about  the  chest  and  arms,  due  to  rowing,  but  they  ar© 
very  lazy,  great  thieves  and  bad  servants.  They  manage  their  boats 
well,  and  are  perfect  adepts  at  spearing  fish.  The  game  found  along 
tho  river,  though  now  scarce,  comprises  elephants,  hippopotami,  buffaloes, 
lions,  koodoos,  pallahs,  water-bucks,  pokus,  zebras,  harris-bucks,  and  a 
small  species  of  bush-buck,  red  with  white  spots.  On  the  south  bank 
and  on  the  north  lech6  antelopes  are  plentiful,  also  pokus  and  reed- 
bucks. 

The  tsetse  fly  is  found  in  great  abundance  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
river,  and  extends  back  from  eight  to  twelve  miles ;  it  is  not  found  on  the 
north  bank  in  the  flats  ;  it  has  no  effect  on  game,  but  all  tame  animals 
are  killed  by  it,  with  the  cxcepiion  of  goats.  Bushmen  have  told  mo 
that  the  fly  breeds  in  buffalo  dung,  and  it  seems  to  be  true,  for  when  those 
animals  are  driven  out  the  fly  almost  disappears,  and  if  tho  small  game 
also  was  exterminated  it  would  probably  disappear  altogether.  How- 
ever, I  do  not  think  it  matters  much,  as  I  consider  it  no  country  for  a 
white  population  to  settle  in,  consisting  as  it  does  of  heavy  belts  of 
sand  and  rocky  hiUs,  and  there  are  so  few  places  where  water  can  be 
had. 

Tho  drought  in  winter  for  seven  or  eight  months  is  also  another 
serious  drawback,  and  the  gnus  in  winter  is  bad  for  cattle  in  moet 
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plaoeB ;  there  is  also  a  poison  plant,  called  by  the  Bushmen  machno^ 
which  springs  up  in  September,  October,  and  November,  when  the  grass 
IB  burned,  and  is  very  fatal  to  cattle.  The  usual  horse  sickness  peculiar 
to  the  country  is  also  very  bad  here. 


A  Journey  along  the  Goods  of  New  Ireland  and  NeigJibouring  Islands. 

By  the  Eev.  G.  Brown. 

New  Ireland,  situated  between  lat.  2""  25'  and  4°  62'  S.,  and  long.  IhZ"  12' 
and  150°  30'  E.,  has  not  been  much  visited  by  white  men.  Whalers  often 
obtained  a  few  supplies  whilst  coasting  along,  but  not  much  was  known 
of  the  places  or  the  people,  with  the  single  exception  of  a  small  district  at 
the  south-east  end  in  which  are  the  harbours  of  Port  Carteret,  Port 
Sulphur,  and  Port  Praslin,  and  where  the  French  colony  of  the  Marquis 
de  Bays  is  at  present  formed. 

In  a  former  paper  *  I  gave  an  account  of  the  first  journey  across  the 
island,  at  a  point  near  Cape  Bossel,  N.N.E.  of  Port  Hunter.  At  this 
place  an  elevation  of  nearly  3000  feet  was  obtained.  From  this  place, 
^ing  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  the  range  gradually  decreases 
in  height  for  about  25  miles,  to  a  place  called  Euramut,  about  15 
miles  south-east  from  Cape  Givry,  when  it  again  rises  very  abruptly, 
and  trends  away  more  to  the  westward.  At  this  place,  Euramut, 
there  seems,  &om  seaward,  to  be  a  decided  break  in  the  land,  as  if 
the  island  had  been  at  one  time  divided  by  a  channel,  and  it  was 
long  thought  that  it  was  very  much  narrower  there  than  is  repre- 
sented on  the  present  charts.  We  often  asked  the  natives  about  this, 
and  they,  no  doubt  thinking  that  we  wished  the  island  to  be  narrow 
there,  made  it  narrower  and  narrower  every  time  we  asked  about  it; 
until  finally,  when  1  asked  them  if  I  could  drag  my  boat  across,  they 
assured  me  that,  with  the  exception  of  one  rather  difficult  place,  I  could 
do  so  with  very  little  trouble.  I  did  not  believe  this,  but  still  thought 
that  it  was  comparatively  narrow  there,  though  I  knew  also  that  few, 
if  any,  of  my  informants  had  ever  seen  the  place,  as  they  were  all  from 
adjoining  districts,  and  as  a  rule  natives  in  these  parts  do  not  go  much 
into  other  districts,  as  the  fashion  here  is  not  simply  to  "  heave  'arf  a 
brick  "  at  a  stranger,  but  to  kill  and  eat  every  one  they  catch. 

On  the  22nd  of  June,  1880, 1  called  off  Euramut  in  our  steam-launch, 
and  arranged  with  the  chiefs  there  to  go  as  guides  early  the  next  morning. 
We  then  ran  down  the  coast  to  pick  up  an  anchorage,  which  we  did 
outside  a  small  island  about  five  miles  from  Euramut.  Here  we 
collected  a  few  specimens  of  the  coast  formation  to  forward  to  Sydney 

•  'Journal  R.  G.  S.,'  vol.  xWiL  p.  137.— For  general  map,  consult  'Proceedings,' 
new  aeriaa,  toL  iii.  p.  128. 
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forexaminatioii.  This  particular  place  in  tlio  Weetem  Faci&O  is,  I 
brfJBve,  tlie  only  ptaoo  in  the  South  yeas  where  any  true  chalk  is  found, 
it  being  firet  discovered  by  Professor  Liveraidge,  of  the  Sydney  L'ni- 
verBily,  in  sonio  chalk  images  from  New  Ireland,  which  I  took  to 
Sydney  in  18T6.  A  alight  examination  of  the  coast  hero  showed  it  to 
consist  principally  of  the  ordinary  coral  limeBtone,  with  layers  on  the 
surface,  in  different  places,  of  what  appears  to  be  impure  chalk.  The 
place  from  which  the  material  naed  in  making  the  images  is  obtained,  iM, 
however,  much  further  inland,  a  little  to  the  north-west  of  Kalil,  ^M^l 
Cape  nosBcl,  and  is  at  a  much  higher  elevation  than  this  part;  t^^H 
I  have  not  yet  visited  the  place.  ^^M 

The  next  morning  we  started  for  ETiramut,  but  on  our  aniva!  fonnS 
no  natives  there  to  go  with  us.  Aft«rwalting  some  time  we  got  one  who 
oonseuted  to  guide  us.  and  soon  afterwords  we  met  several  others  who 
also  went  with  us.  Our  party  conaistod  of  Mrs.  Brown,  our  little  boy, 
mysrif,  and  a  few  toaohers  and  natives  of  Duke  of  York  Island.  We 
soon  found  out  that  we  had  greatly  under-estimated  the  distance,  and 
our  hopes  of  finding  a  narrow  isthmus  hy  which  we  could  have  easy 
access  to  the  other  side  of  the  island  were  quite  destroyed.  The  path  led 
U8  over  comparati\'ely  low  land,  winding  round  the  base  of  a  spur  of  the 
low  range  of  hills  seen  from  the  coast.  "We  walked  for  two  or  three  hours, 
expecting  every  minute  to  see  the  coco-nut  trees  and  hear  the  sound  of 
the  surf  on  the  other  side,  when  we  halted  by  the  side  of  a  rivulet,  deep 
down  in  a  ravine,  similar  to  several  others  we  had  already  passed,  and 
our  guide  then  told  us  that  wo  wero  nearly  half-way  across.  Wo  did 
not  feel  very  comfortable,  as  we  ware  only  a  small  party,  and  we  knew- 
notbing  of  the  character  of  the  people  whom  we  were  going  to  visit. 
Soon  after  we  passed  through  some  clearings,  and  then  the  road  I 
to  descend,  and  we  soon  saw  the  red,  clayish  soil,  and  the  open  pla 
covered  with  tall,  coarse  grass,  which  characterise  the  east  and  i 
east  side  of  the  island.  Here,  as  in  nearly  all  the  islands  I  have  v 
the  east  or  north-east  side  is  lower  and  more  open  than  on  the  ' 
and  south-west  side.  On  the  former  the  soil  is  a  reddish  stiff  clan 
covered  with  coarse  gross,  with  a  comparatively  small  quantity  i 
dense  bush.  Except  on  the  mountain  range  on  the  west  and  e 
west  side,  tho  soil  is  nearly  all  rich  decomposed  vegetable  matt 
and  there  is  scarcely  any  open  country  except  where  the  natives  have 
had  plantations.  The  mountain  range  descends  abruptly  to  the  beach 
on  this  latter  side,  but  slopes  gradually  down  to  the  sea  nearly  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  island  on  the  east  and  north-east  aide.  On  thaj 
west  and  south  sides  the  shtircs  are  steep-to,  and  there  are  no  onUyi 
reefs,  whilst  on  a  great  part  of  the  coast  there  are  neither  shore- 
fringing-reefs.  On  the  east  side  the  f ringing-reefs  certainly  are  much  ' 
larger,  and  extend  farther  from  the  shore ;  and,  judging  from  analogy, 
I  should  expect  some  shoal  patches  along  that  coast.     I  noticed  this 
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dlfferenoe  between  the  two  sides  of  the  island  also  in  the  Solomon  Group. 

It  is  especially  marked  on  St.  Ohristoval  and  Guadalcanar.    We  passed 

through  several  small  villages,  and  as  the  people  had  never  before  seen  a 

irhiteman,  our  appearance  caused  no  little  sensation  amongst  them.  They 

were  especially  interested  in  Mrs.  Brown  and  our  little  boy.   We  reached 

liie  beach  at  about  8.30  p.m.     I  estimate  the  distance  at  about  15  miles, 

^ongh  we  must,  from  the  crooked  character  of  the  paths,  have  travelled 

0  tnnoh  longer  distance.    Unfortunately  I  had  no  compass  with  me,  but 

strack  the  ooast  at  a  village  called  Bo,  almost  directly  opposite  the 

^nihem  extreme  of  Gerrit  Denys  Island,  which  we  could  see  quite 

plainly.    There  was  a  large  bay,  the  bight  of  which  was  composed  of  a 

'l^jge  shore  reef,  dry  at  low  water,  and  extending  about  a  mile  out  from 

.^|:ie  head  of  the  bay.    No  such  formation  would  ever  be  found  on  the 

.^irest  or  south-west  coast. 

We  occupied  two  small  native  houses,  as  it  was  too  late  to  return 

-iJiat  day.    The  natives  came  about  us  in  great  numbers,  all  armed,  but 

apparently  friendly.    Our  Duke  of  York  lads,  however,  were  very  sus- 

-piciotis,  and  so  also  were  the  New  Ireland  men  "who  came  with  us  from 

tbe  wiBst  ooast    One  of  them  overheard  a  remark  which  convinced  him 

that  they  were  going  to  attack  us.    He  soon  told  this  to  the  others,  and 

this  of  oourae  confirmed  their  own  suspicions,  and  they  were  soon  in  a 

state  of  gi^t  excitement.    I  went  out  and  quieted  them,  and  having 

fortunately  a  good  interpreter,  I  soon  explained  matters  to  the  natives, 

who  were  getting  suspicious  of  us.     They  denied  all  hostile  intentions, 

and  we  were  soon  good  friends  again.    After  supper  they  asked  us  to 

iiie  some  guns,  as  they  did  not  seem  to  know  what  they  were.    After 

oar  boys  had  fired  a  ball  through  a  bread-fruit  tree  and  fired  off  rapidly 

the  charges  in  a  revolver,  I  think  they  were  quite  convinced  of  the 

folly  if  Aot  of  the  impropriety  of  venturing  to  attack  us  now  that  we 

^ero  on  oui'  guard.    Next  morning  we  started,  in  heavy  rain,  on  our 

wtnm.     We  took  another  route  which  led  us  over  the  top  of  the 

^^^*^&j  which  rises  abruptly  here  and  trends  away  to  the  north-west. 

From  this  range  we  had  a  fine  view  of  Gerrit  Denys  and  the  coast-line. 

^e  reached  Kuramut  again  at  1  p.m. 

We  have   now  settled  the  following  points: — That  there  is  no 
^^rrow  isthmus  here,  but  that   there   is  a   tract  of   comparatively 
lo^vel  land  with  a  road  across,  which  could  very  easily  be  improved 
as  to  give  easy  access  to  the  other  side  of  the  island ;  that  the  island 
about  12  or  15  miles  in  width  here ;  that  it  is  well  populated  on  both 
and  in  the  interior  also;  that  the  land  on  the  east  and  north- 
sides  is  much  more  open  and  level  than  it  is  on  the  opposite ;  that 
"U^e  range  is  much  further  inland,  and  that  the  shore-  and  fringing- 
't^eefs  are  much  larger  than  they  are  on  the  west  and  south-west 
vides. 
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Esc^I<Elo^'  to  Sa«i>wich  Ieljmd,  Fortlakd  Igladds,  ahu  ^^M 

New  Hanover. 

Captain  T,  de  Hoghton,  H.M.S.  Beagle,  haTiug  kindly  invited  me  to 
accompany  him  on  a  short  cruise,  we  left  Port  Ferguson,  Duke  of  York 
Group,  in  that  vesBel  on  Saturday,  October  25th  {1880),  and  made  the 
land  a  little  to  the  northn-ard  of  Cape  EoBsel,  New  Ireland,  the  eama 
daj-,  and  there  lay-to  for  the  night.  Next  day  (Sunday)  we  anchored 
at  Kuras,  a  few  miles  further  south.  On  one  of  my  previous  visita  to 
this  place  wo  had  the  most  positive  proof  of  the  cannibalism  of  these 
people,  as  some  women  wore  actually  roasting  the  thigh  and  leg  of  a 
man  in  a  hut  not  ton  yards  away  from  where  I  was  sitting.  I  did  not 
know  it  until  we  left  the  village,  as  my  lad  was  too  frightened  to  tell 
me ;  in  fact,  he  was  afraid  lest  I  should  interfere  with  the  operation,  and 
BO  get  us  both  into  trouble.  On  a  subsequent  visit,  however,  the  nativee 
readily  admitted  the  fact,  and  I  bought  the  man's  skull  for  a  few  beads, 
and  brought  it  away  with  me.  Had  I  known  it  at  the  time,  I  should 
not  have  felt  very  comfortable,  as  I  was  then  the  only  white  man  who 
had  ever  landed  amongst  them,  and  I  had  only  a  native  lad  and  a  New 
Ireland  man  from  another  district  with  me. 

Captain  de  Hogbton  did  not  like  the  anchorage,  and  so  we  weighed 

anchor  again,  and  with  a  light  fair  wind  we  stood  along  the  coast  t<^- 
Cape  Givry.  For  some  distance  on  both  sides  of  this  cape  the  island  is> 
evidently  densely  populated,  and  most  of  the  villages  are  on  the  beach_ 
The  coast  here  is  extremely  beautiful,  the  dark  red  of  the  many  planta- 
tions on  the  hiU-sides  contrasting  with  the  light  green  of  the  under- 
growth of  those  recently  abandoned,  and  with  the  darker  green  of  tho 
dense  forest  which  covers  all  the  New  Ireland  ranges,  whilst  tho  lighta 
and  shadows  on  the  bills  and  ravines  which  intersect  them  in  eveiy 
direction  combine  to  increase  the  beauty  of  the  view. 

A  little  to  the  south  of  Capo  Givry,  near  a  largo  village  or  district 
called  Masalam,  we  saw  a  few  coral  patches  a  quarter  to  half  a  mile 
from  tho  beach,  on  which  anchorage  might  perhaps  be  found  for  small 
vessels  in  fine  weather ;  but  it  may  bo  safely  stated  that  there  is  no  good 
harbour  or  any  secure  anchorage  for  vessels  on  tho  west  or  south-west 
side  of  New  Ireland  from  Port  Carteret  to  Catherine  Haven. 

Immediately  on  the  north-west  side  of  Capo  Givry  there  is  a  large 
village,  situate  in  a  fine  grove  of  coco-nut  trees.  We  stood  quite  close  to 
tho  beach,  hoping  to  find  anchorage,  but  we  found  that  the  small  shore- 
reef  was  quite  steep-to,  with  deep  blue  water  to  its  very  edge. 

Ten  miles  further  north-west  there  is  another  large  village,  with  a 
good  quantity  of  coco-nut  palms.  We  coasted  along  quite  close  to  the 
shore,  and  were  visited  by  gieat  numbers  of  natives,  who  came  off  to  us 
in  small  canoes.    We  often  had  from  forty  to  fifty  canoes  alongside. 
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IliQ  people  seemed  most  friendly,  and  were  all  very  anxious  to  trade. 
Iron  hoop  was  the  article  most  prized. 

Next  day  (Monday,  27th)  we  tried  again  for  anchorage,  but  could  not 
get  one.  I  landed  with  the  captain  near  Seelhorst  Point,  and  we  found  the 
jpeople  quite  friendly.    The  women  all  wear  the  little  flax  fringe  which 
serves  as  an  apology  for  dress.     Small  as  it  is,  however,  it  is  a  little  im- 
provement upon  the  custom  in  Duke  of  York  and  New  Britain,  where  the 
iromen  as  well  as  the  men  are  all  quite  naked.    Some  of  the  men  in  this 
^^illsge  also  wore  a  few  green  leaves.     They  all  distend  the  lobes  of  the 
^0:1%  with  wood  or  bark,  as  in  the  Solomon  Group.     I  noticed  particu- 
j^^rlj  here  the  custom  of  expressing  admiration  and  astonishment  by 
g^l^ing  the  forefinger  between  the  teeth  across  the  mouth,  and  making 
^  luBsing  noise.    Another  mode  is  to  slap  violently  the  thigh,  slightly 
^jjfting  the  leg  at  the  same  time. 

On  Tuesday  we  coasted  slowly  down  until  within  a  few  miles  of 

attack  Islandi    The  natives  in  this  part  brought  off  great  numbers  of 

most  grotesque-looking  wooden  masks,  and  also  some  rather  elaborate 

-^ood-carvings,  some  of  them  being  representations  of  the  hombill 

/Bu^ceroi  rufieoUis)^  and  others  representing  iguanas  eating  snakes,  &c. 

Tii^se  they  readily  sold  for  iron  hoop.    The  masks,  I  believe,  are  used  in 

th^if  native  dances ;  the  carvings,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  are  put  up  in 

]xc^naoB  where  certain  young  girls  are  kept  confined  for  some  months  or 

j&»JBat  the  commencement  of  puberty.   I  gave  an  account  of  this  custom 

in.  A  former  paper  on  our  first  expedition  across  the  island.    There  were 

no    carvings  in  the  houses  we  then  saw,  but  I  believe  they  form  part 

o£   tbe  furniture  of  those  used  for  similar  purposes  at  this  end  of  the 

island.    Two  natives  came  off  from  near  Attack  Island  on  a  very  good 

ccitamaran,  made  of  some  soft  light  wood.    I  noticed  here  that  all  the 

men   practised  circumcision.    This,  though  common  enough  in  Eastern 

Pol jrnesia,  is  the  first  instance  I  have  seen  amongst  these  islanders,  and 

here  only  in  this  particular  district. 

Sandwich  Idand. — The  south  side  of  this  island,  which  is  about  12  miles 
in  Xcngth,  trending  about  W.S.W.,  has  not  been  previously  described. 
AkMsut  two  miles  to  the  south-west  of  the  east  point,  we  landed  in  a  small 
bii^y ,  called  by  Captain  De  Hoghton  Deep  Bay,  having  several  small 
laL^nds  on  its  east  side.  The  women  here  were  very  earnest  in  beckoning 
^is  cDu  shore,  and  quite  as  earnest  in  running  away  from  us  as  soon  as  we 
nei^jed  the  beach.  The  bay  was  full  of  coral  patches,  and  we  could  not 
fixx^  any  safe  anchorage  for  the  ship.  The  natives  were  of  the  same 
^^i^^warance  as  those  on  the  mainland  of  New  Ireland,  and  were  all 
*»^"xned  with  the  same  kind  of  spear,  made  of  a  length  of  betel-nut  wood 
>^^serted  into  another  length  of  bamboo,  which  is  generally  ornamented 
^^iLth  figures  burnt  on  it.  They  also  used  the  same  sword  club,  with 
^Ixarp  cutting  edges,  as  is  used  by  the  natives  on  the  mainland. 

We  went  some  distance  inland,  but  could  not  find  any  village.    A 
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good,  Imkftd,  weU-beaten  tndk  seemad  to  kftd  to  the  o^^ 
think  that  the  Tillages  are  prinoipally  on  that  aide  of 
that  the  people  only  Tiait  the  aoatii  side  for  the  purpose  of 

Here  we  noticed  particiilarly  tiiat  patting  the  top  of  Um 
the  hand  is  the  particular  wa j  of  expressing  friendship, 
also  used  on  the  north-west  end  of  New  Ireland,  but  Jioi 
Cape  Givry,  so  far  as  I  know.  It  is  another  instanne  of  tJbe 
important,  and  in  some  degree  saered,  character  attached  toUm 
all  natives  in  these  seas.  In  Samoa  a  native  will  nevervae 
word  when  speaking  of  the  head  of  another  person,  except  hedses  Hm 
abuse,  and  in  war  they  always  made  a  great  distanction  httmrnea  tht 
number  killed  and  those  whose  heads  were  got  Tlinj  fiisl  nwnhid  iW\ 
number  of  those  killed  and  beheaded  (amlia)^  and  then 
killed,  but  whoso  heads  were  not  obtained.  It  was  a 
of  their  sorrow  if  the  relatives  of  any  one  who  was  killed  homw  tibat  Ui 
body  was  recovered  entire,  and  in  most  instances  when  this  -itaa  net 
done,  some  of  his  friends  would  beg  the  head  from  iha 
party,  and  when  they  got  this  they  cared  but  little  what  wn 
the  rest  of  the  body.  In  that  group  also  the  most  respeetfol 
acknowledging  any  valued  present  is  for  ihe  recipient  of  it  ioplassit 
for  a  moment  on  the  top  of  his  head.  The  heaviest  cuzse  a  Maoi 
speak  was  to  tell  his  adversary  to  go  and  oook  the  head  of-  his 
father,  or  some  other  relative. 

'*  Cannibal  Jack,"  a  well-known  character,  once  told  me  that  m  Ihs 
early  days  when  he  was  in  New  Caledonia,  or  one  of  the  adjacent 
islands,  a  white  man  who  had  been  adopted  by  the  chief  was  killed  hf 
the  people  because  he  had  once  playfully  patted  the  old  chiefs 
The  chief  did  all  in  his  power  to  save  him,  but  in -vain,  and 
assured  me  that  ever  afterwards  he  was  very  cureful  not  to  plsyaaj 
practical  jokes  of  that  kind  amongst  savages.  On  New  Ireland  and 
Duko  of  York  Island,  the  skulls  and  lower  jawbones  are  kept  as 
trophies,  and  the  skulls  of  their  own  chiefs  and  principal  men  are 
carefully  preserved  and  hung  up  in  the  houses  of  their  relatives  iat 
years.  In  the  Solomon  Group,  after  the  bodies  of  the  dead  have  been 
for  somo  time  exposed  in  the  mangrove  bushes,  the  heads  are  all  caie- 
fuUy  coUooted  and  placed  together  in  a  rude  stone  cairn  or  small  hvt^ 
generally  on  somo  small  island  off  the  mainland.  At  this  place,  how^ 
ever  (Sandwich  Island),  they  do  not  attach  much  value  to  some,  as  a 
native  brought  out  a  skull  for  sale,  which  I  bought  for  a  string  of  beads. 
This  is  tho  first  instance  I  have  ever  known  of  their  voluntarily  bring^ing 
out  such  an  article. 

The  south-west  point  of  the  island  has  been  named  Beagle  Point.  A 
largo  fringe-reef  which  commences  some  distance  eastward  of  it  takes  a 
wido  sweep  off  this  point,  extending  in  some  places  two  or  three  miles  off 
the  coast,  and  having  a  number  of  large  reef-stones  on  it.  There  is  then 
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a  Imrgp  fanmk  in  tboTeef,  fDrnmig  a  wide,  deep  ohannel,  bat  ftiU  of  fthalldw 

putohes  extending  into  an  island  whioh  waa  named  hy  Captain  de 

Hoghton  Bedlanda  Island.  This  is  separated  from  Sandwich  by  a  channel 

abont  three-qnarteiB  of  a  mile  broad.    The  west  side  of  the  channel  pre- 

fioosly  mentioned  ccmsists  of  a  fringe^reef  and  a  number  of  coral 

pstehes  extending  sonth  of  Bedlands  Island  for  some  three  miles,  and  then 

nniting  in  a  large  barrier-reef,  which  sweeps  away  to  the  north-west, 

noirih,  and  north-east,  having  another  large  break  in  it  on  its  north-west 

nle;  frith  a  channel  almost  extending  into  a  small  coral  itilet  called  by  ns 

Ankwmy  Island.    The  termination  of  the  reef  on  its  north  side  was  not 

but  it  seemed  to  be  closing  the  shore  very  fast  when  lost  sight  of 

the  land.    This  dangerous  reef  has  not  been  previonsly  reported 

Bormarked  on  the  dbarts.  We  coasted  ixnmd  Bedlands  Island,  and  landed 

te  a  few  hooxB  at  the  site  of  a  deserted  village.    There  was  a  grove  of 

ooQo-imt  trees  here  on:  which  there  seemed  to  be  a  native  tabu.    Ex- 

teeaae  tliint  compelled  ns  to  disregard  this,  and  onr  lad  was  sent  np  to 

thxoWidowB  a  few  drinking  nuts.    Before  we  left,  however,  we  hnng 

np  acmie  besdsand  other  little  things  far  above  the  value -of  the  tints. 

I  have  always  found  it  the  safest  and  best  plan  to  observe  and  respect,  as 

fiar  aa  poanUe,  the  customs  and  laws  of  the  natives.    We  shall  probably 

nerer  visit  the  place  again,  but  our  having  observed  and  respected  their 

Qsm  enstcna  by  paying  for  a  violation  of  the  tabu  may  make  it  easier  for 

mj  who  follow  us.    By  native  custom,  any  party  can  take  coco-nuts  to 

oAand  drink  without  payment,  exoept  when  the  grove  is  tabued  as  in 

ihii  instance. 

Portimd  JdamdM  are  in  lat.  2°  82'  &  and  long.  149"  45'  E.  We  made 
diis  group  on  October  1st.  The  *  South  Pacific  Directory'  states  that 
ibej  tie  six  or  seven  in  number.  We  could  only  make  out  three  principal 
ynds  sod  one  small  one.  There  may,  however,  be  one  or  two  more  islets, 
bot  thegnmp  really  contains  only  three  islands  at  all  worthy  of  the  name. 
The  SiBie  work  states  that  they  are  encircled  by  a  reef.  We  found  only  a 
Tery  small  shore  reef  a  few  yards  distant  from  the  beach,  on  the  east  side 
of  Uie  north-east  island,  where  we  landed  without  difficulty  close  to  the 
north-eist  end.  Any  vessel  could  go  to  within  fifty  yards  of  the  shore 
on  thit  aide.  After  passing  the  north-east  point,  we  found  that  the 
frisge-ieef  extended  further  away  from  the  beach,  but  not  to  any  great 
distance.  Off  the  south-west  end,  however,  of  the  south-west  island,  we 
siw  the  reef  extending  for  about  two  miles  from  the  shore,  and  appar- 
ently fioirming  a  barrier  round  that  end  and  the  west  side  of  the  group. 
The  group  is  very  thinly  populated ;  in  fact,  as  far  as  we  could  make  out, 
only  the  north-east  island  is  inhabited,  and  there  appears  to  be  not  more 
than  100  or  150  inhabitants  on  it.  The  natives  are  a  nice,  quiet  people, 
so  &r  as  we  could  judge ;  in  fact,  during  our  short  stay  we  never  saw  a 
spear,  dub,  or  any  weapon  whatever.  Their  houses  were  very  good,  and 
the  little  villages  were  all  exceedingly  clean.     We  walked  over  a  good 
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part  of  tlie  iflland,  shooting  pigeona,  and  saw  some  very  good  plantations 
of  taro.  The  people  also  seem  to  be  planting  coco-nuts,  as  we  found  ona 
part  almost  covered  with  young  trees  which  had  been  planted  out.  W« 
saw  no  women  after  we  landed,  as  they  had  all  fastened  themBelTM  up 
in  a  large  houso.  The  people  aro  of  the  same  race  as  the  New  IreUad. 
natives.  A  mask  which  was  brought  for  aalo  was  esactly  sitoilar 
those  purchased  in  New  Ireland. 

New  HanoDer. — Wo  only  anchored  in  one  part  of  this  island,  at  Noi^ 
Haven.  This  place  was,  I  believe,  first  visited  by  H.M.S.  Blanche,  am 
subsequently  by  the  German  ship  of  war  Gazelle,  the  ofSeers  of  which  mad 
an  eicellcut  chart  of  the  harbour.  We  anchored  there  on  October  2nd,  an' 
were  soon  surroundetl  by  canoes.  A  curious  custom  was  at  once  noticeable 
The  men  hero  blacken  only  one  half  of  the  teeth  on  both  upper 
lower  jaw,  leaving  all  the  teeth  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  mouth  p««? 
fectly  white.  This  is  done  by  only  chewing  the  betel-nut  and  limo  an 
one  side,  and  keeping  the  other  side  white  with  pumice-stone  and  eartli. 
Thqp  appear  to  bo  of  the  same  race  as  the  New  Ireland  natives,  bat  I 
noticed  that  their  hair  was  slightly  different  in  many  cases.  Many  of 
the  men  had  short,  crispy,  brownish-black  hair,  often  half  coloured  witk 
red  paint  or  with  lime.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  cooo-nuta  sad 
taro,  they  seemed  to  have  very  little  to  sell.  We  only  saw  two  enuU 
Tillages  here,  the  one  reported  by  the  OazeUe  on  West  Island  having 
been  since  abandoned.  The  houses  hero  are  all  built  with  Bpear-prooF 
walls,  made  by  building  up  aa  high  as  the  eaves  with  lengths  of  firewood 
about  18  inches  in  length.  The  canoes  have  only  a  very  narrow  open- 
ing, unlike  the  Now  Ireland  ones,  which  are  open  the  whole  width  of 
the  log,  and  often  have  a  plank  built  up  on  the  body  of  the  canoe.  The 
reef  which  runs  north  from  North  Harbour,  trends  away  to  north-east  a 
few  miles  from  that  port,  where  it  seems  to  assume  more  of  a  barrier 
formation,  having  a  number  of  small  islands  on  it,  between  two  of  which, 
as  seen  from  the  masthead,  there  appeared  to  be  good  anchorage,  which 
could  not,  however,  be  esamined  for  want  of  time. 
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Whymper's  Journey  in  Ecuador. — At  the  Evening  Meeting  of  tho 
Society,  Jlay  dih,  Mr.  Edward  Whymper  will  read  a  paper  giving  an 
account  of  tbe  Geogra]>bical  Kesults  of  his  recent  journey  among  the 
Great  Andes  of  the  E'^uator. 

Captain  Fkipson-WybrantB. — The  important  expedition  in  South- 
eastern Africa,  inland  from  Sofala,*  under  the  direction  and  at  the 
*   F«/e 'Prooeedinga,' Tol.  U.  p.  G27. 
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private  cost  of  this  promismg  young  traveller,  has  come  to  an  end 

throagh  the  death  of  the  leader  and  his  European  companions  by  fever. 

TioB  nntoward  event  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  as  Captain  Wybrants 

I       lud  qualified  himself  by  long  study,  under  the  Society's  system  of 

i^entific  instruction,  for  making  a  thorough  exploration  of  these  little- 

Joo^ni  lands,  and  great  results  were  naturally  expected.      Wo  refer 

QOX  readers  to  the  obituary  notice  in  this  number  for  further  details. 

ITguha,  Central  Africa.— Mr.  Walter  Hutley,  one  of  the  party,  who, 
10  laentioned  in  our  April  number  of  last  year,*  founded  the  mission 
gt^tiofi  at  Mtowa,  on  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  has  sent 
^  ihe  London  Missionary  Society  a  report,  embodying  the  information 
Yie  has  been  able  to  collect  respecting  Uguha  and  its  inhabitants.     The 
0Otintry  is  divided  into  Northern  and  Southern  Uguha  by  the  Lukuga 
'jiver,  Mr.  Hutley's  account  applying  to  the  former,  in   which  the 
gtation  is  situated.     The  population  of  this  district  is  probably  from 
15,000  to  20,000,  and  the  largest  village  is  Buanda,  with  from  500  to 
600  honseB*    Mtowa,  near  which  the  missionaries  have  settled,  is  a 
•vilbge  of  the  average  size,  containing  90  houses  and  some  300  inhabi- 
tasts ;  it  is  enclosed  by  a  semicircle  of  hills,  which  start  from  Southern 
UgomSf  trend  inland  for  some  distance,  and  reach  the  lake-shore  at 
Cape  Kahangwa.    Beyond  these  hills  stretches  the  plain  of  Euanda, 
watered  by  several  small  streams,  of  which  the  Lugumba  is  the  only 
one  of  importance.     The  domestic  animals  of  Uguha  are  goats,  sheep, 
and  fowlsybut  some  of  the  chiefs  possess  pigeons  obtained  from  Marungu 
.  or  UjijL    The  only  cattle  are  those  belonging  to  the  mission,  though 
some  are  occasionally  brought  across  the  lake  to  be  taken  into  the 
interior.    There  are  said  to  be  numerous  wild  animals  in  the  hills  to 
the  north,  among  which  are  buffaloes,  gorillas,  leopards,  monkeys,  wild 
louSy  and  antelopes,  but  hyaenas  are  unknown.     Good  timber  is  not 
Teiy  plentifiil,  except  at  some  distance  inland,  where  teak  and  other 
trees  abound.    Maize  and  millet  are  the  only  grain  cultivated,  though 
near  the  lake  the  land  is  in  parts  suitable  for  rice  and  also  for  the  sugar- 
cane.   Micaceous  slate  is  found  in  abundance  almost  everywhere.     The 
natd^es  of  Uguha  are  peaceable  and  industrious,  on  the  whole,  but 
rather  given  to  drink  at  the  close  of  the  harvest.    Physically  they  are  a 
fine  people,  men  of  over  5  feet  8  inches  being  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exoeption.    The  Waguha  are  chiefly  distinguished  from  their  neigh- 
bofim  by  the  peculiar  mode  of  dressing  the  hair,  and  by  the  fact  l^at 
tho  men  chip  the  two  front  teeth,  and  the  women  are  profusely  tattooed. 
Tlxere  is  but  little,  however,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Warua, 
except  a  slight  difference  of  language.    Their  first  chief  is  said  to  have 
ootne  from  Ugoma,  and  settled  near  Cape  Kahangwa,  where  he  was 
joined  by  people  from  Urua  and  Marungu.    As  regards  clothing,  the 

•  VoL  IL  p.  248. 
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■women  wear  two  or  three  pieces  of  fibre-cloth,  dyed  in  two  coldill 
■while  the  men  wear  one  large  piece  tucked  under  the  bolt,  Boma  I 
Tiaing  the  akina  of  monkeys  and  other  animals  as  well  as  foreign  t^ot 
— Kapanga,  of  Rnanda,  ia  said  to  be  the  chief  of  all  Ugnha,  hut  he  in  hit 
turn  is  subject  to  some  one  else.  In  the  villagea  regard  is  had  to  pre- 
cedence in  the  arrangoment  of  the  houses,  the  Walingiretia  or  slaves 
living  in  one  part,  and  the  Wtibangi  or  freemen  in  another,  Tho  Wttet 
have  elders  or  Walmta,  who  represent  them  in  the  councils  of  the  elders. 
On  tho  outside  the  honscs  appear  like  bee-hives,  bnt  the  inside  waUs  are 
perpendicular  and  some  four  feet  high.  From  theae  walls  springs  tho 
roof,  the  centre  of  which  is  10  feet  or  12  feot  from  the  ground,  but  there 
is  no  centre  post,  and  the  rafters  are  simply  fastened  by  rings  of  cano 
from  tho  centre  down^wards ;  on  the  outside  grasB  is  laid  very  thickly 
and  mado  to  reach  the  ground.  The  interior  is  kept  scrupulously  clean 
by  the  women,  and  order  appears  to  prevail  in  tho  arrangement  of 
everything.  The  trade  of  the  country  consiste  chiofly  in  ivory  from  Uma, 
Ubudjwe,  and  other  districts,  and  in  home-grown  com.  Of  late  years  the 
men  have  shown  a  disposition  to  travel,  visiting  TJnyanvemlje  and  even 
Bagamoyo  and  Zanzibar;  somo  go  as  porters  in  Arab  caravans,  and 
others  on  ventures  of  their  own.— Dancee  are  of  frequent  occurrence 
among  tho  young,  but  Mr.  Hutley  has  not  seen  men  participating 
in  them.  Their  musical  instruments  are  few,  and  what  they  have  are 
mofltly  borrowed  from  somo  neighbouring  tribe.  They  have  a  species 
of  cymbal,  imported  from  Frua,  which  is  made  of  iron  in  the  shape  of 
the  letter  XT,  and  is  sounded  by  a  piece  of  stick  with  a  head  of  india- 
rubber.  This  is  used  by  chiefs  and  mesaengers  on  their  journeys,  and  on 
it  arc  mado  certain  sounds  which  are  only  understood  by  the  initiated. 
Each  house  has  two  sets  of  utensils,  one  for  cooking  and  fetching  -water 
for  tho  males  of  the  family,  and  the  other  for  the  females.  If  the  fire  of 
one  kitchen  goes  out,  care  is  taken  to  get  fuel  to  light  it  again  from  a 
fire  of  the  same  kind.  The  chief  has  his  water  fetched  by  one  of  his 
wives,  each  of  whom  performs  this  duty  in  turn.  Taking  the  vrater--' 
jar  and  the  chiefs  charms,  she  proceeds  to  the  watering-place  ■withcWt'' 
speaking  to  any  one  she  may  meet,  and  returning  also  in  silence  depositt"* 
the  water-jar  and  the  charms  in  their  respective  places.  If  it  should  tft" 
time  for  a  meal,  she  keeps  silence  until  the  food  is  prepared  and  plet6bS 
in  her  house,  to  which  tho  chief  retires  by  himself,  closing  the  door" 
after  him.  When  his  meal  is  finished,  he  calls  to  his  wife  who  18 
waiting  outside ;  she  then  takes  a  twig  or  a  piece  of  straw,  and  girea 
one  end  to  the  nearest  person,  who  breaks  it,  and  she  then  goes  in  to 
cle-ar  away  the  chiefs  dinner-mat.  Her  silence  is  then  over  until  the 
time  for  another  meal  arrives.  "When  the  chief  is  drinking,  and  any  of 
bis  wives  are  present,  it  is  usual  for  them  to  go  behind  a  screen,  or  for 
two  of -them  to  hold  up  a  cloth  in  front  of  him.  Bojrs  have  the  two  front 
teeth  chipped  in  their  seventh  year,  and  the  girls  aro  tattooed  at  about 
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the  Mune  age.    The  Wagnha  are  very  fond  of  meat,  and  will  eat  the  ^eeh 
of  almost  any  animal,  monkeys  being  looked  upon  as  a  delicaoy.    In 
their  social  interoonrse  they  are  somewhat  punctilious,  and  each  rank 
lias  its  proper  salutation  for  those  of  inferior  or  superior  degree;    The 
dbiefii  do  not  possess  absolute  power  over  all  their  people,  but  only  over 
ibm  staYCB  or  WalimgwefUL     The  Wabangt,  or  freemen,  can  leave  at  any 
time  they  choose,  on  returning  the  calico  or  beads  which  they  received 
fron  a  chief  to  induce  them  to  come  and  build  in  his  village.    Polygamy 
is  almost  universal,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  chiefs,  some  of  whom  have 
hent  known  to  have  400  wives ;  the  freemen  generally  have  two  each. 
TVlien  the  wives  are  not  very  numerous  they  have  separate  houses. 
Olds  aie  manied  in  extreme  youth,  and  sometimes  to  men  old  enough  to 
bs  their  fathers.    The  price  given  for  a  wife  varies  from  a  few  strings 
of  beaidB  to  two  or  three  slaves. — The  burial  customs  of  the  Waguha  are 
psonliar.    They  generally  keep  the  body  of  the  deceased  in  the  house 
for  tea  days  or  moze^  and  it  is  never  buried  until  long  after  decom-* 
position  .has  set  in ;  sometimes  the  period  which  elapses  is  so  long  that 
little  bendes  the  bones  remains.    Ordinary  freemen  are  buried  in  a 
gnsve  with  mats  over  them,  but  chiefs  are  placed  in  a  sitting  posture 
and  with  all  their  finery  on.    The  interval  between  death  and  burial 
varies^  one  of  the  customs  which  regulate  it  being  the  appearance  of  the 
deceased  to  his  successor  or  nearest  relative  in  his  dreams.    After  this  is 
sappoeed  to  have  occurred,  the  burial  takes  place,  and  a  small  hut  of 
stida  and  grass  is  built,  in  which  are  placed  some  of  the  medicines  or 
fhirms  belonging  to  the  deceased,  as  well  as  a  little  meal  or  other  food 
li  stated  periods.    Mr.  Hutley  does  not  furnish  much  information 
ivpsoting  the  religious  notions  of  the  Waguha,  but  his  colleague,  Mr. 
GiiiBth,  has  lately  sent  home  a  brief  report  on  the  subject,  which  con- 
du&tt  with  the  following  paragraph :   '*  The  nearest  approach  to  the 
idea  of  a  divine  being  is  in  the  belief  in  their  great  spirit  Ckduniba,    To 
Um  they  assign  a  certain  location,  but  they  do  not  point  upwards  to  the 
heaTQDS  as  we  do.     They  say  Andkaa  ndani  (  "  he  dwells  inside  "  ),  as  if 
tiying  to  express  some  unknown  country,  or  more  properly  some 
nDknowiiL  world  or  other.    In  this  indefinite  place  Galumba  dwells,  and 
to  tbii  place,  wherever  it  is,  the  departed  spirits  go  after  death.    They 
are  wdoomed  by  hosts  of  Wamangulwa  (?  angels),  and  they  are  brought 
before  the  great  spirit  Galumba,  who  judges  of  their  previous  life,  and 
lewaidB  the  good  and  punishes  the  evil." 

lew  Station  at  Kamboia,  East  Central  Africa. — In  Januaiy  of  last 
jearHr.  J.  T.  Last,  whose  account  of  some  of  the  East  African  tribes 
we  noticed*  in  December  1879,  founded  a  new  station  of  the  Church 
lEMumary  Society  at  Mamboia,  40  miles  east  of  Mpwapwa,  in  the  chief 
district  of  the  Wakaguru,  which  is  entirely  surrounded  by  mountains. 

•  Beo  voL  L  p.  788. 
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Be  chose  a  spot  for  the  station  in  an  elevated  position,  probably  about 
1000  feet  above  the  sea.  hut  which  ia  reached  by  an  easy  road,  and  has 
fonr  or  five  large  villagcB  cIobo  by.  The  whole  of  the  Maniboia  district 
is  readily  accessible  Irora  thia  place,  and  by  descending  the  monntaina 
on  the  north  side,  it  will  be  easy  to  reach  three  large  districts  of  lie 
Wakagnru  and  the  Wanguru.  There  are  three  springs  of  good  water 
always  running  there,  and  wood  is  plentiful.  The  people  are  deacribed 
as  far  superior  to  the  Wagogo,  for  they  aro  not  afraid  of  work,  and  they 
gave  Mr.  Last  ready  ftSBistance  in  his  building  operations.  Friendly 
relations  are  well  ostablished  with  the  chief,  and  when  Jlr.  Last  paid  a 
visit  to  Zanzibar  in  April  he  sent  his  son  and  nephew  with  him.  The 
land  at  Mamhoia,  Mr.  Last  says,  is  very  good ;  he  bolieveB  it  would 
grow  any  tind  of  English  seed  with  careful  cultivation.  He  has  made 
BucceBsfu!  experiments  with  beans,  peas,  carrots,  turnips,  lettuces,  onions, 
and  sweet  potatoes,  and  Dr.  Kirk  has  also  given  him  some  cofieo  seeds 
to  try,  as  he  thinks  that,  if  coffeo  would  flourish  there,  it  would  be  the 
beat  article  to  cultivate  in  order  to  make  the  atation  self-supporting. 

Pnblication  of  a  New  Hap  of  AMca  hy  the  Society.—The  eastern 
portion  of  a  large  map  of  Equatorial  Africa,  which  has  long  been  in 
preparation  by  Mr.  E.  G.  Eaveneteio,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Scientific  Purposee  Committee  of  the  Council,  is  now  nearly  ready  for 
publication.  The  map,  as  engraved,  will  be  a  reduction  of  the  original 
drawings,  and  will  be  on  the  scale  of  1  -.  1,000,000  (I5|  miles  to  the 
inch).  It  will  embrace  the  eastern  half  of  the  continent,  between 
10°  N.  and  20°  S.  lat.,  and  25°  and  52^  E.  long.;  thus  including  the 
whole  of  the  equatorial  lake  region,  the  upper  courses  of  the  Congo 
and  the  Nile,  and  the  eastern  side  of  the  continent  from  SomfiJi-land 
inclusive  to  the  region  immediately  south  of  the  Zamhesi.  It  will  be 
published  in  24  sheets,  each  22  inches  square,  enclosed  in  a  wrapper.  In 
compiling  it  Mr,  Ravenstein  has  had  the  advantage  of  consulting  many 
manuscript  documents,  besides  all  the  published  material  accessible. 
The  terms  on  which  Fellows  of  the  Society  will  be  able  to  obtain 
copies  of  the  map  are  stated  in  the  advertisement  sheet  of  the  present 
number  of  the  '  Proceedings,'  A  Bibliography  of  African  Geography 
and  Travel,  also  prepared  by  Mr,  E.  G.  Eavenstein,  is  in  a  state  of 
forwardness,  and  will  eventually  be  published  as  a  companion  to  the  map. 

The  Conuectioii  of  the  Aral  and  Caspian  Seas. — As  recent  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  it  will  bo  extremely  difficult  to  fill  the  Uzboi 
bed  with  the  waters  of  the  Amu-Daria,  attention  is  being  directed  in 
Bussia  to  another  plan  for  opening  a  water-way  between  the  Caspian 
and  Aral  Seas.  The  proposal  ia  to  utilise  the  dry  bed  of  the  Chegan 
river,  north  of  the  Ust-Urt  plateau,  which  at  its  upper  part  is  only  about 
G5  miles  from  the  Sea  of  Aral,  and  probably  not  at  any  great  elevation, 
as  the  plateau  which  dominates  it  is  but  700  feet  above  the  level  of  that 
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An  additional  recommendation  of  this  plan  is  the  fact  that  a  deep 
and  wide  valley,  known  as  the  Arys,  runs  from  the  Bay  of  Chuche-Bas 
in  the  direction  of  the  Chegan.  As  the  level  of  the  Aral  is  243  feet 
above  that  of  the  Caspian,  it  follows  that,  if  communication  be  opened 
to  the  bed  of  the  Chegan,  a  considerable  part  of  the  waters  of  the  former 
aea  will  flow  towards  the  latter. 

A  YiAt  to  the  Miao-tsze  Tribes  of  South  China. — Mr.  Broumton,  of 
the  China  Inland  Mission-station  at  Kwei-yang-fu,  last  year  paid  a  visit 
to  the  Miao-tsze  tribes  near  Hwang-ping- chow,  in  the  Kweichow  pro- 
vince, having  been  invited  to  attend  one  of  the  large  festive  gatherings 
'which  they  hold  among  the  hills  in  the  spring.    He  thus  had  a  favour- 
able opportunity  for  observing  the  habits  of  those  people,  about  whom 
but  little  is  known.    The  tribes  with  which  he  came  in  contact,  are 
known  as  the  Black  Miao,  from  the  colour  of  their  dress,  and  the  Ea-tow 
Miao.    On  the  day  appointed  for  the  fete  the  scene  on  the  hill-top  and 
slopes  was  a  yovel  one  to  Mr.  Broumton ;  everywhere  wore  seen  groups 
of  women  in  their  picturesque  costumes  and  men  in  their  simple  clothing 
of  black  cotton,  so  much  more  convenient  than  the  flowing  skirts  of  the 
Chinese.    The  men  of  both  tribes  dress  alike,  wearing  short  jackets 
with  tight  sleeves  and  loose  trowsers  all  of  black  calico.     The  women  of 
the  Ea-tow  tribe  dress  their  hair  in  a  high  roll,  and  wear  a  printed 
cloth  on  their  heads,  which  is  kept  in  its  place  by  bands  of  red  and 
white;  their  skirts  are  closely  plaited  like  a  Scotch  kilt,  and  reach 
down  to  the  knees,  looking  heavy  and  stiff;  their  legs  are  boimd  round 
with  doth  worked  in  patterns  of  red  and  white,  and  they  wear  a  jacket 
with  tight  sleeves  and  a  band  of  printed  cotton  roimd  the  arm.    A 
cuiioxis  article  in  their  dress  is  a  sort  of  apron  with  shoulder-pieces. 
Teaching  below  the  waist,  but,  Mr.  Broumton  observes,  it  cannot  be 
intended  as  an  apron,  as  an  exact  counterpart  is  worn  behind,  and  some 
wore  two  or  three,  one  over  the  other.    Many  of  the  Ea-tow  women  had 
enonnons  silver  earrings,  hanging  down  nearly  to  the  shoulders ;  some 
ik)  wore  bracelets,  and  nearly  all  had  large  silver  rings  round  their 
nedoB.    The  dress  of  the  women  of  the  Black  Miao  tribo  differs  from  the 
foiegoing.     Their  skirts  are  closely  plaited,  and  reach  down  to  the 
ankles,  with  a  border  of  fancy  work  near  the  hem.     They  wear  a  black 
cotton  doth  bound  round  the  head,  and  their  jackets  are  short,  with  a 
band  of  beautiful  silk  embroidery  round  the  wrists  and  up  the  seam  at 
the  back  of  the  sleeves.     All  their  clothing  is  black,  and  in  many  cases 
woven  and  dyed  by  themselves.    For  earrings  they  wear  large  discs  of 
silver  thrust  through  the  lobe  of  the  ear,  and  like  the  Ea-tow  women 
they  use  solid  rings  for  necklaces  and  bracelets.     At  the  gathering 
Mr.  Broumton  attended,  the  great  features  were  the  music  and  the 
dancing.    The  musical  instruments,  which  are  not  easy  to  describe,  are 
called  Ki  by  the  Miao-tsze,  and  Liu-sheng  (six  sounds)  by  the  Chinese. 
They  consist  of  long  bamboo  pipes  (usually  six,  but  sometimes  only 
No.  IV.— April,  1881.]  q 
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two),  inserted  into  a  wooden  mouthpiece.  Some  of  these  inBtmme 
are  very  large,  the  pipes  being  fully  18  feet  in  length.  One  long  f 
runs  doivn  through  the  mouthpioce  into  a  cylinder,  made  of  the  hollo? 
trunk  of  a  tree,  which  in  some  instances  is  five  feet  long  and  a  fool 
diameter.  Two  of  the  pipes  at  their  upper  ends  are  ineerted  ii 
sections  of  large  bamboos  of  different  sizes,  varying  from  18  iDchesoi 
foot  in  the  larger  iustruments  to  three  or  four  inches  in  the  smalle 
These  Ki  are  reed  instruments,  with  tongues  neatly  made  of  braw,  ami 
set  costs  about  thirtj'  shillings.  It  requires  a  great  effort  to  blow  thei 
and  Ihey  produce  a  strange  booming  BOund,  whicli  can  be  heard  at 
great  distance.  While  playing  their  instruments,  the  musicians  taov 
slowly  round  the  field,  keeping  tboir  faces  towards  tho  centre ;  and  on 
side  them  the  young  women  danced,  moving  round  in  the  same  wa 
There  were  ffvo  or  six  of  these  bauds  present  on  the  occasion,  each  wi 
its  circle  of  dancers.  The  ceremony  ia  said  to  be  of  a  religious  chaiacti 
and  the  Miao-tsze  have  a  tradition  that,  if  it  is  not  performed,  Uiey  w 
have  a  bad  year. — On  the  whole,  Mr.  Broumton  liked  tho  appearance 
tho  Miao-tsze  very  much ;  they  seemed  active  and  manly,  and  th 
women  strong  and  hearty,  forming  a  striking  contrast  to  the  Chin 
women, 

FurtJier  Explorations  ia  JTew  Guinea.— The  Hev.  James  Chain 
has  forwarded  to  the  London  Missionary  Society  an  account  of  a  joun 
which  he  made  last  August,  in  company  with  the  Rev.  T.  Beswick. 
the  Kabati  district,  on  tho  Area  river,  behind  Bedscar  Bay,  in  conti 
ation  of  his  previons  search  *  for  more  healthy  missionary  stations  tl 
are  at  present  occupied  on  the  coast  of  New  Guinea.  Starting  fi 
Port  Moresby,  the  party  proceeded  to  Boera  and  Manumanu  Harbt 
into  which  three  rivers  flow,  one  being  the  Area.  About  10  mileB  6 
its  mouth  the  Akevailui  falls  into  this  river,  above  which  point 
Aroa  shallows  very  much.  Near  the  mouth  are  extensive  mangr 
and  sago-palm  swamps,  but  a  few  miles  up  some  fine  country  was  a 
on  both  sides,  and  above  the  confluence  of  the  Akevailui  there  w 
beautifully-kept  plantations  on  both  banks.  This  district  ia  known 
£abati,  and  comprises  twelve  villages,  surrounded  by  fine,  flat  conn' 
Mr.  Chalmers  mentions  that  the  villages  and  houses  are  partionla 
well  kept,  and  that  the  houses  of  the  principal  people  have  large  oove 
verandas  in  front,  different  from  anything  he  has  seen  before ;  i 
although  ho  has  visited  a  great  many  districts  in  the  island,  he 
nowhere  experienced  so  much  kindness  from  the  natives  as  in  the  Kal 
villages.  Mr.  Chalmers  furnishes  a  few  particulars  respecting 
nmnncrs  and  costoms  of  the  people.  The  men,  he  says,  have  tl 
persons  covered,  and  the  women  are  very  neatly  dressed  with  petticc 
made  from  the  young  leaves  of  the  sago-palm,  dyed  red,  yellow,  brc 
and  black.  The  women  do  not  shave  their  heads,  as  is  done  alon|y 
•  Bee  vol.  i[.  p.  315.  | 
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coiBt,  bnt  allow  the  hair  to  grow  long,  and  tio  it  up  on  the  tops  of  their 
heid&    The  young  women  use  large  quantities  of  shells  of  various  kinds 
for  the  porpoee  of  ornamenting  their  dress.     Daughters  of  chiefs,  when 
they  are  about  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age,  are  kept  indoors  for 
two  or  three  years,  and  are  never  allowed  on  any  pretence  to  descend 
frm  the  house,  which  is  so  shaded  that  the  sun  cannot  shine  on  them, 
^en  the  time  arrives  for  one  of  them  to  be  introduced  into  society,  a 
great  feast  is  prepared,  to  which  all  the  principal  young  men  of  the 
neighbourhood  are  invited.     The  food  is  brought  to  the  front  of  the 
hoJUdj  where,  when  the  young  lady  descends,  it  is  divided,  and  dinner 
being  over,  dancing  begins;  the  prisoner  of  the  last  few  years  then 
mixes  with  the  crowd,  and  selects  her  favourite,  presenting  him  with  a 
betel-nut.     She  is  afterwards  allowed  to  go  about  as  she  chooses. — After 
I  brief  sojourn  in  the  Kabati  villages,  Messrs.  Chalmers  and  Beswick 
farted  on  an  inland  journey  under  the  guidance  of  Naimieru,  chief  of 
the  'village  of  TJkaukana.     They  passed  through  very  fine  level  country, 
«^3.ded  with  plantations  of  bananas  and  yams,  into  a  belt  of  thick  low 
flcr^xb,  with  swamp  close  in  to  the  hills,  and  then  crossed  the  Akevailui 
ojx   SI  native  snspension  bridge  made  of  cane,  similar  to  the  Dyak  bridges 
of"     3omea    This  river,  which  is  deep,  and  contains  a  largo  body  of 
ir^^r,  rises  in  the  Owen  Stanley  range,  and  flowing  west,  falls  into 
tha.^  Aroa  a  few  miles  below  Kabati.     Some  miles  further  on,  the  party 
the  Maikona,  an  affluent  of  the  Akevailui,  and  after  another  six 
r  march,  the  Mabina,  a  small  stream,  which  also  flows  into  the  same 
li-^cr.    Two  miles  beyond  the  village  of  Revareva  they  crossed  the 
^-XMjODh,  which  runs  swiftly  over  slippery  shingle,  and  is  broad  and  deep, 
•j^lxen,  passing  through  swamp  into  a  splendid  forest  of  very  lofty  trees 
to  higher  ground  for  some  miles,  the  party  descended  to  cross  the 
aremenana,  a  broad  stream,  which  apparently  flows  from  the  Yule 
rsLXge^  at  the  back  of  Hall  Sound,  and  traversing  forest  and  swamp,  came 
fx>  Idona,  whence  they  returned  to  the  coast  through  the  Kabati  district. 
^Viien  at  Iduna,  Mr.  Chalmers  noticed  that  several  of  the  men  had  shell 
OTnaiaepta,  which  he  knew  could  not  have  been  obtained  on  the  coast  on 
tliat  side  of  New  Guinea,  and  on  inquiry  he  heard  for  the  first  time  of 
trade  being  carried  on  with  the  northern  coast, — to  which,  he  adds,  he 
^opes  shortly  to  pay  a  visit. 

The  Beported  Discovery  of  Belies  of  Leichhardt's  Expedition. — ^In 

coi^tinuation  of  a  note  published  in  our  Juno  number  *  of  last  year  on 

tKe  subject  of  a  supposed  recent  survivor  of  Leichhardt's  expedition, 

onx  Associate,  Mr.  Eccleston  Du  Faur,  has  forwarded  copies  of  the 

lelegnms  he  has  received  reporting  various  fresh  discoveries  lately 

xna^e  in  connection  with  this  matter.     On   January  8th,  Mr.  J.  E. 

g^ntliorpe  telegraphed    to   him  from  Blackall,   Queensland :    "  Have 

{otUid  Classen's  grave,  and  fate  of  Leichhardt."      In  subsequent  tele- 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  375  et  seq. 
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grams  he   stated   that  he  had  rocOTered   Leichhardt's   and   Clauon' 

joumalB,  the  former  for  the  whole  of  his  joumoy,  and  that  among  th. 
relics  which  he  has  secured  are  a  compass  and  a  telescope,  witli  Leiot 
hardt's  name  engraved  upon  it,  as  having  been  presented  to  him  by  tt 
Governor,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  New  South  Wales,  before  he  start« 
on  his  ill-fated  journey. — No  further  details  have  yet  been  receiva 
Mr,  Skuthorpe  not  having  reached  Sydney  at  the  date  of  the  departure 
the  last  mail,  but  we  hope  to  be  able  to  furnish  full  particulars  in  our  Ma 
number. — We  understand  that,  by  a  somewhat  curious  coincidence,  tl 
proprietors  of  the  Sydney  Bulhtia,  in  December  last,  offered  a  reward 
lOOOZ.  for  the  discovery  of  the  fate  of  Leichhardt's  expedition,  and  it  w^ 
thought  probable  that  some  enterprising  party  of  bushmen  won! 
shortly  attempt  to  clear  up  the  mystery. 

Exploration  at  the  Sonthem  End  of  the  Qnlf  of  Carpentaria.— Ii 
accordance  with  instructions  from  the  Colonial  Secretary  of  Queensland 
Captain  C.  Pennefather,  of  the  Government  sehooner  Pearl,  nndertooi 
a  further*  voyage  of  exploration  in  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  in  Sep 
tember  and  October  of  last  year,  his  official  report  of  which  has  late! 
been  published.  He  started  from  Thursday  Island  on  September  Sth 
and  proceeded,  in  the  first  instance,  to  Sweer's  Island,  on  the  east  sid 
of  Bentinck  Island,  in  order  to  procure  a  supply  of  wat«r,  Sweer' 
Island  is  about  five  miles  long  and  one  mile  broad,  is  lightly  titaberei 
and  has  a  loose,  sandy  soil.  Captain  Pennefather  remarks  that  the  sif 
of  the  once  thriving  township  of  Carnarvon  is  only  to  be  recognised  b 
heaps  of  broken  bottles,  marking  the  positions  of  the  various  building 
which  have  now  totally  disappeared.  On  an  old  tree  is  to  be  seen  th 
name  of  H.M.S.  Investigator,  with  tho  date  1802,  aud  a  still  earlier  dat 
supposed  to  have  Ijeen  carved  by  the  Dutch.  There  are  two  coco-no 
trees  on  the  island,  thriving  and  bearing  well,  besides  guavaa,  date 
tamarinds,  Ac— tho  climate  being  ajiparently  well-suited  for  th 
growth  of  such  like  fruits.  Captain  Pennefather  also  visited  Bentinc 
Island,  which  he  describes  as  fairly  grassed,  and  timbered  with  stunte 
bloodwood,  Moreton  Bay  eish,  fig-trees,  &c.  He  saw  thore  a  larg 
number  of  natives,  who  did  not  allow  him  to  approach  them.  Th 
island  is  about  ten  miles  long  and  five  or  sis  miles  broad,  and  o 
the  south  side  there  is  a  fresh-water  lake.  On  Fowler  Island,  Ij-in 
between  Eentiock  and  Sweet's  Islands,  tamarinds,  supposed  to  hav 
be«n  planted  by  tho  early  Dutch  navigators,  are  growing  and  bearin 
luxuriantly.  On  his  way  to  Point  Parker,  on  tho  mainland,  Captai 
Pennefather  touched  at  Allen  Island,  which  is  about  as  large  as  Sweer 
Island,  and  similar  to  it  in  its  north-west  portion.  At  the  south  oni 
stnnbad  timber  is  plentiful,  and  tho  surface  of  the  soil  is  of  a  gravel] 
ironslone  nature  on  a  pipe-clay  foundation.  At  Point  Parker  Captai. 
Pennefather  reports  that  there  ia  a  lodge  of  rocks  running  out  toward 
•  See  ant,;  p.  102. 
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^  north-west,  and  forming  what,  with  a  little  assistance  from  en- 
gineering skill,  would  be  a  natural  breakwater.     On  landing,  the  first 
iJung  he  noticed  was  that  the  natives  build  exactly  the  same  kind  of 
^flh-traps  as  those  of  the  islands  in  Torres  Straits,  viz.  stone  paddocks 
ocyvering  several  acres  in  extent,  in  which  fish  are  left  by  the  receding 
lide.    The  soil  at  Point  Parker  is  of  a  loose,  sandy  nature,  except  in  the 
})eds  of  what  in  the  wet  season  would  be  watercourses,  and  there  it  is 
Usck.      The  timber  consists  of  Moreton  Bay  ash,  fig-trees,  stunted 
Uoodwood,  pandanus,    and  a  beautiful,  shady  tree,   which    Captain 
Pennefather  had  not  before  seen.     Fresh  water  in  abundance  can  be 
pocoied  at  a  depth  of  two  or  three  feet,  and  native  wells  are  numerous, 
hat  no  rivers  or  creeks  were  seen  at  Point  Parker.     The  country  around 
oon^ists  of  undulating  plains,  divided  by  belts  of  timber,  and  further 
ialAnd  becomes  more  elevated.    Game,  in  the  shape  of  emu,  wallaby, 
tax^jy  duck,  and  pigeon,  is  very  plentiful.     No  natives  were  actually 
800^  but  from  the  deserted  camps  and   tracks  they  were  evidently 
n^i^xnerous.    The  coast  to  the  south-east  is  clear  of  mangrove,  sandy 
ri.3.ge6  extending  to  the   beach,  and    further  on   to  the    S.S.E.  the 
eo'ontry  appeared  to  improve.    On  September  30th  Captain  Pennefather 
B-fcATted  in  the  whale-boat  to  ascertain  if  it  would  bo  practicable  to  take 
tlie  Pearl  to  Bayley  Point,  10^  miles  to  the  north-west.     Four  miles 
firom  Parker  Point  he  went  up  a  salt  creek  for  a  mile,  and  landing, 
^Talked  inland  for  about  four  miles,  when,  from  the  top  of  a  ridge,  he 
sa^w  what  appeared  to  be  a  beautiful  limpid  lake,  about  two  miles  in 
diameter,  and  what  seemed  to  be  the  beach  round  it,  and  the  reflection 
of  tlie  trees  in  the  water.      On  investigation,  however,  he  was  much 
dia&ppointed  to  find  that  he  had  been  deceived  by  a  mirage  on  a  large 
8ali>-pan,  which  seemed  to  stretch  nearly  to  Bayley  Point.    Proceeding 
along  the  coast.  Captain  Pennefather  landed  at  Bayley  Point,  which 
oc^zxfiiBts  of  a  gravelly  ridge,  extending  two  miles  east  and  west,  and  a 
mile  broad.     The  timber  is  of  the  same  description  as  mentioned  before ; 
le^v^end  large  native  camps  were  seen,  but  the  people  ran  away  on  the 
appmach  of  the  party.      Behind  the  ridge  nothing  but  low,  salt-pan 
oomntry  was  to  be  seen,  with  a  salt-water  creek  to  the  southward.     The 
coast  to  the  west  of  Bayley  Point,  as  far  as  could  be  seen,  appeared  to  bo 
lo'W  and  fringed  by  mangroves,  with  mud-flats  extending  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  out  to  sea.     It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  natives  in 
the  part  of  the  gulf  visited  have  no  canoes,  but  cruise  about  on 
y-shaped  rafts.      Captain  Pennefather*s  report  is  accompanied  by  a 
kuge-scale  map  (one  inch  to  the  mile),  on  which  are  shown  the  nature 
of  the  country,  the  soundings  taken,  and  other  details. 

Exploration  of  Hullarbor  Plain,  South  Australia. — During  last  year 
Mr.  James  W.  Jones,  of  the  Survey  Department  at  Adelaide,  spent 
levexal  months  in  examining  a  large  tract  of  country  to  the  north-east 
of  £iicla  at  the  south  end  of  the  boundary  line  of  Western  Australia. 
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As  the  result  of  Ilia  laliourB,  he  has  compiled  a  plan  which  fumisheB  u 
complete  description  of  tlio  ccuntry  fiom  tlio  coast  to  the  route  followwl 
by  Mr.  Ernest  Giles  in  Lis  journey  to  Perth,  and  embraces  the  entire 
extent  of  Kullarbor  Plain  within  South  Australia,  covering  an  area 
of  16,500  squai-o  miles — a  region  hitherto  comparatively  unexplored. 
Mr.  Jones  also  submitted  to  tlic  Survey  or- Gen  oral  a  report,*  accompanied 
by  journalB  giving  a  minutely  detailed  description  of  the  country 
traversed,  from  which  the  following  particulars  are  ohtainod.— Inatead 
of  showing  a  decreased  rainfall  inland,  the  observations  made  prove 
that,  especially  on  the  nortbcm  side  of  the  plain,  and  at  any  rate  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  year,  the  rainfall  had  been  much  larger  than  on  the 
coast.  Mr,  Jone-s'  impression  is  that  the  north  side  of  the  plain,  has  a 
fair  general  rainfall,  almost,  if  not  quite,  equal  to  that  on  the  seaboard 
and  that  in  most  years  the  whole  of  the  plain  shares  in  a  rainfall 
Huffioieot  to  keep  the  salt,  cotton,  and  other  good  bushes  in  fair  growth 
and  from  the  nature  of  the  soil  a  few  inches  of  rain  will  not  only  do 
this,  but  also  bring  wp  a  good  gron-th  of  succulent  herbage.  Some 
comparatively  small  portions  of  the  plain  are  occupied  by  shrubs  of 
very  little  value,  such  as  broom-like  cremopbila  and  different  varieties 
of  blue  bush  ;  but,  for  the  most  part,  there  is  a  thick  growth  of  good 
sheep  bushes,  such  as  salt  and  cotton  bush,  which  nniformly  cover  the 
ground ;  in  some  pails,  too,  and  generally  on  the  north  side,  luxuriant 
herbage  was  met  with.  As  regards  the  surface  soil,  although  there  are 
parts  where  the  rock  approaches  very  near  the  surface,  the  entire  area  has, 
on  the  whole,  a  fair  deptii  of  rather  friable  loamy  soil,  with  many  exten- 
sive valleys  and  flats  of  rich  red  loam.  The  whole  of  this  part  of  NuUarbor 
Plain  is  occupied  by  crystalline  limestone,  containing  marine  fosBils, 
which  was  ascertained  by  examination  of  the  numeroua  caves  and  blow- 
holes, and  the  wells  sunk  near  the  Bight,  as  well  as  those  at  Ooldea  and 
near  I'edinga. — The  country  invariably  rises  from  the  Hea-cliSs ;  the 
north  side  of  the  plain,  near  the  boundary,  was  estimatod  to  be  600  feet 
above  sea-level ;  further  to  the  east  it  was  450  feet,  and  at  Ooldea 
250  feet,  while  the  Ooldea  range  reached  an  elevation  of  G50  feet— 
During  his  second  journey,  in  about  H.  lat,  31°  6'  10",  Mr.  Jones  met 
with  a  cave  100  feet  deep  in  the  crystalline  limestone,  with  large 
chambers  extending  several  hundred  feet  east  afid  west.  After  passing 
down  the  small  pipe-like  entrance  and  through  the  first  chamber,  the 
darkness  became  intense,  and  it  was  only  by  the  aid  of  candles  and  fire- 
sticks  that  further  examination  was  possible.  Mr.  Jones  only  saw  a  com- 
paratively small  part  of  these  immense  caves,  as  passages  and  chambers 
seemed  to  branch  off  in  all  directions.  In  concluding  his  journal, 
Mr.  Jones  states,  with  reference  to  the  very  numerous  and  somewhat 
remarkable  "  blowholes "  in  the  limestone  formation,  that  there  were 

"  We  aie  indebted  for  a  copy  of  thU  to  tlio  courteBy  of  Mr.  S.  Deering,  Aasialant 
Ageat-Gt>iieral  for  South  Austrulia. 
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222^Xiy  similar  cavities  without  the  escape  of  air.     He  thinks  that  this 

"  l>lowing "  invariably  occurs  only  when  there  are  other  large  cavities 

-the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  that  the  force  and  direction  of  the 

j^^d  have  an  important  influence  in  the  matter.     At  several  holes  he 

able  to  satisfy  himself  that  one  day,  with  the  wind  in  a  certain 

^^X'^ction,  there  was  a  strong  current  of  air  escaping,  sufficient  to  blow 

}j^^^  even  flat  stones  thrown  into  the  mouth  of  the  hole ;  while  on  the 

C;ollowing  day,  with  a  change  of  wind,  the  air  was  passing  downwards 

vo.io  it.    These  cavities  vary  from  10  feet  to  100  feet  in  depth,  and  from 

1.  foot  to  10  feet  in  diameter,  and  are   generally  in  the  form  of  a 

eiroalAT  and  almost  vertical  shaft,  with  Assures  and  small  passages  at 

tlie  bottom. 

Voyage  of  the  '  Oscar  Dickson  *  steamer  to  the  Tenisei  Oolf  in  1880. — 

Ife  are  fovonred  by  Mr.  Oswald  J.  Cattley  with  the  following  transla- 

iiou  of  M.  Sibiriakoff's  own  account  of  his  adventurous  voyage  last 

aat^iBUi  to  the  mouths  of  the  Ob  and  Yenisei.      As  our  readers  will 

i^xi^ember,  the  voyage  was  undertaken  as  part  of  the  scheme,  now  being 

ca.xTi©^  out  with  so  much  courage  and  perseverance,  for  the  opening  up 

o£*    a  trade-route  vi&  the  Arctic  and  Kara  seas  with  the  great  Siberian 

Mr.  Cattley  was  at  Tobolsk  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  there  of 

Sibiriakoff',  in  midwinter.    He  informs  us  that  he  intends  himself 

to    go  out  to  the  Ob  next  summer  on  a  trading  expedition,  and  that 

^  X)anish  company  has  been  formed  at  Copenhagen  with  the  object  of 

dleveloping  the  same  trade-route.     The  winter  had  been  an  unusually 

mild  one  in  Siberia,  and  it  was  believed  next  season  would  be  a 

most  favourable  one  for  the  navigation  of  the  Kara  Sea. 

The  as.  0$car  Dickson^  Captain  Nielson,  sailed  from  Gothenbarg  on  the  9th 
August  and  reached  Hammerfest  on  the  16tb,  where  I  joined  ber,  and  we  started  for 
the  Tenisei  river.  At  Yardo  we  replenished  our  bunkers  with  coal,  and  on  the 
24th  August  we  reached  the  Yugorski  Straits,  having  accomplished  the  distance 
betrv^een  that  point  and  Yardo  in  a  little  over  three  days.  We  anchored  off  the 
little  village  known  as  "^  Nicholsk,"  in  which  we  found  about  fifteen  Russians 
frosxi  Postozersk  on  the  Petchora.  These  men  annually  come  by  boat  to  Nicholsk 
about  the  second  week  of  July  to  obtain  seal  blubber,  and  return  home  by  means 
of  reindeer  about  the  middle  of  October.  They  sell  their  seal  blubber  afterwards 
duefly  at  Tcherdin. 

We  left  our  anchorage  on  the  following  day,  and  had  hardly  reached  the  mouth 

oC   the  stnits  when  we  came  to  ice,  through  which  we  could  find  no  opening  east- 

wttxd.     Captain  Nielson  proposed  trying  the  Matoshkin  Straits,  for  which  we 

i^coordingiy  shaped  our  course,  and  following  the  face  of  the  ice  we  re-entered  the 

Arctic  Sea  through  the  *'  Crates  of  Kara  "  (there  was  ice  on  the  northern  side  of  these 

fttisite)i  and  reached  the  Matoshkin  Straits  on  the  30th  August.    On  steaming 

^ttmgh  to  the  Kara  Sea,  we  again  found  our  way  barred  by  ice,  so  we  followed  the 

{ace  of  the  ice  in  a  northerly  direction  until  near  Gape  "  Five  Fingers.**     As 

^  ioe  doeed  in  with  the  land,  we  could  go  no  further,  and  we  had  to  retrace  our 

loid  into  the  Matoshkin  Straits.    We  anchored  in  Beluga  Bay,  where  we  lay  for 

tluee  days,  a  heavy  north-west  gale  blowing  the  while.    On  the  4th  September, 
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thinbiDg  it  probable  that  the  gale  inight  have  efiectcd  same  chscgc  in  tbe  [-oailtoD  of 
the  ice  favourable  fo  ua,  I  proposed  to  Caplani  Nielson  that  we  ahould  make  a 
renewed  attempt,  and  we  accordingly  re-entered  the  Kara  Sea,  and  found  tbat  tie 
ice  had  indeed  receded  considerably  further  from  ihe  coast.  Steering  a  mjrtberty 
course,  we  again  followed  the  &ce  of  the  ice,  and  so  reached  Cape  Middendorf,  where, 
however,  tbe  ice  a^In  ploaed  in  to  the  land,  aod  a  clear  eky  overhead  proved  that  it 
stretched  to  some  considerable  distance  northward.  We  were  coniiequeDtly  obliged 
to  back.  On  reaching  the  west  entrance  to  the  Matoshkiu  Straits,  wo  observed  oo 
the  north  ehore  a  cross,  surmounted  bj  the  Russian  flag.  Captain  Nielaon  went 
ashore,  and  at  foot  of  the  cross,  In  a  bottle,  discovered  a  letter  writteQ  in  GernaD, 
signed  by  Captams  Dahiman  and  Burmeister,  to  the  effect  that  Baron  Knoop'a 
expedition  to  the  Yenisei,  consisting  of  the  Loaiu  and  paddle-wheel  steamer  Datilm-tn, 
had  put  in  here  on  the  10th  August,  that  tbe  straits  had  then  been  clear  of  ice,  but 
the  entratice  to  the  Kara  Sea  blocked,  and  that  the  eipedilian  had  then  on  the 
12th  August  left  the  straits  with  the  iuienlion  of  eudeavonrlog  to  effect  a  (auage 
roimd  by  the  north  of  Novaya  Zeml  ja. 

On  the  11th  September  we  again  arrived  in  the  Yugorski  Straits,  and  aachned 
off  Nicholsk.  We  had  been  joined  about  two  hours  previously  by  the  sailing  ship 
Nordiand,  Captain  Arnesen,  oliartered  by  me  in  Norway  for  a  voyage  to  the  Yenisei. 
On  the  19th  September,  the  Neptuii  a.a„  Captain  Rasmussen,  arrived  in  the  straits, 
homeward-bound  from  the  Ob.  While  lying  at  anchor  in  the  straits  we  tranfferred 
the  greater  part  of  the  NordlaarTt  cargo,  consisting  chiefly  of  coal  and  salt,  to  the 
Oscar  Dickson,  leaving  the  former  with  enough  cargo  on  board  to  ballast  her,  and 
on  the  20th  September,  taking  (he  Nordiand  in  tow,  we  began  our 
Kara  Sea.  We  steamed  nearly  full  speed,  and  saw  less  and  less  ico  the  furthor, 
north  we  got,  till  at  last,  when  we  sighted  the  Yalmal  const,  we  saw  none  i 
The  firet  new  ico  we  came  across  was  neat  Wliite  Inland,  and  at  dawn  of  thi 
September,  off  Cape  Matte  Sale,  we  got  among  heavy  new  ice.  All  that  day  and 
following  night,  a  strong  north-west  gale  blowing,  we  bad  to  took  about  amons 
searching  for  a  passage,  to  which  1  attribute  the  miachaneo  which  afterwards  befell 
us.  Failing  our  finding  a  p^su.ge  to  the  Yenisei,  we  had  decided  upon  entering  tbe 
Gnlf  of  Ob,  when  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  our  "  look-out"  from  aloft  reported 
land  in  sight  to  the  westward.  Both  captains  concluded  this  must  be  Cape  Uatt«  Sale, 
on  the  west  coast  of  the  Yculsel.  Not  far  from  land,  and  following  the  (xiast^Iine,  ws 
observed  a  channel  of  clear  water,  which  we  entered,  and  about  four  hours  later 
could  distinguish  land  on  our  port  side  also.  This  Ihe  cn|)tainE  took  to  be  SibiriakoS' 
leland.  Towards  evening  both  vessels  ran  on  to  a  shoal,  where  duiiug  tbe  niglit 
they  were  imprisoned  by  the  surrounding  ice  freezing  together.  In  this  position 
we  remained  for  upwards  of  a  fortnight,  during  which  time  ne  made  preparationa  for 
passing  the  winter  there.  We  arranged  our  living  quarters  on  board  of  the  Xordland, 
weighed  over  all  our  provisions,  and  took  the  Oscar  Diekaon's  engines  to  pieces. 
Captains  Nielson  and  Arnesen  meanwhile  mode  a  trip  ashore,  where  they  put  up  a 
post  with  an  inscription  and  the  Kussian  flag.  They  met  with  one  Samoyede,  but 
were  unable  to  And  out  from  him  where  his  camp  was.  A  few  days  later  I  went 
■shore  myself  with  a  few  of  tbe  crew ;  on  which  occasion  we  saw  reindeer  in  the 
distance,  but  failed  to  discover  any  Saiuoycde  tents.  We  had  begun  platinlng  a 
pedestrian  expedition  to  Dudioka,  when  on  12th  October  a  heavy  gale  came  up  ftoia 
the  south-west.  In  the  morning  there  were  cracks  in  the  ice,  which  presently  broke 
np  all  round  us,  and  we  found  ourselves  floating  in  four  fathoms.  In  company  with 
the  Nordiand,  we  sailed  with  the  ice  in  a  northerly  direction  until  towards  eveniug 
of  the  next  day,  when  both  vessels  were  brouglit  up  in  standing  ice,  tbe  Nordiand 
fast,  in  three  fathoms  water,  and  the  Oicar  Dickion  not  for  from  a  channel  of  open 
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wmter,  in  two  fiiihoms.    We  immediately  determined  to  reoonstmct  the  steamer's 

engioes,  force  onr  way  to  the  open  chaanel,  and  follow  it  south  as  far  as  we  could. 

We  took  the  crew  of  the  Nordkmd  on  board  of  the  steamer,  and  on  the  16th  October 

steamed  away  southwards.    The  channel  we  were  following  proved  to  be  generally 

from  six  to  eight  feithoms  deep,  but  we  found  it  shoal  whenever  we  attempted  to  steer 

more  to  eastward.    We  had  occasionally  to  pass  through  belts  of  ice  1|  to  3  inches 

thick,  which,  however,  was  easily  accomplished  under  full  steam.     At  length,  on 

the  evening  of  the  19th  September,  having  left  the  Nordland  some  100  versts  astern 

of  ns,  Oaptain  Ameeen  from  aloft  reported  that  he  saw  land  on  either  quarter,  to 

north  and  to  south,  we  being  nearest  to  the  north  coast.    At  the  same  time  the 

water  became  shallower,  and  the  open  channel  contracted  more  and  more.    The 

water  likewise  became  fresher  as  we  proceeded.     We  decided  upon  stopping  and 

malring  these  our  winter  quarters,  as  close  inshore  as  possible.    We  succeeded  in 

getting  op  to  within  about  one  mile  of  the  land,  and  dropped  anchor  in  four  fathoms. 

Ilia  ice  we  were  alongside  of  stretched  right  up  to  the  shore.    Next  day  Captain 

Nielaon  with  some  of  our  men  went  ashore,  which  he  had  hardly  reached  before  he 

met  some  Samoyedes — three  men  and  a  boy  with  five  sledges.    Having  seen  the 

iteamer,  they  were  on  their  way  to  it.    We  asked  them  on  board,  and  I  then  asked 

them  to  convey  us  to  Obdorsk,  and  they  agreed  to  take  three  of  us.    Accordingly, 

with  two  engineers  from  the  Motala  Shipbuilding  Works,  Frazer  and  Linholm,  and 

taking  a  supply  of  provisions  to  last  us  a  little  over  fifty  days,  I  started  with  the 

Samoyedes  that  same  day.    We  did  not  reach  Nadim  until  the  23rd  December.    On 

the  18th  December  we  came  across  the  first  Russians,  about  70  versts  from  Nadim ; 

these  were  the  crew  of  TrofimofiTs  ship  which  was  stranded  near  at  hand.    The 

Bnwriana  had  built  themselves  a  hut  on  the  shore,  and  intended  awaiting   the 

opening  of  the  navigation  there.    We  are  indebted  to  these  men  for  replenishing  our 

fiuling  stock  of  provisions.    At  Nadim,  the  Tobolsk  merchant,  A.  S.  Holin,  and 

liis  wife,  gave  ns  a  welcome.    He  has  a  well-built  log-house  and  a  warehouse  there. 

Jfr.  Holin  intending  to  go  himself  to  Tobolsk  next  day,  the  24th,  we  parted  with 

cor  Samoyedes  and  joined  him.     We  had  hitherto  travelled  with  two  reindeer 

scttached  to  each  sledge,  now  we  had  four  to  each,  and  we  reached  Obdorsk  on  the 

29th  December,  seventy  days  after  leaving  our  steamer.    From  Obdorsk,  by  the 

nsosl  post-foad,  we  reached  Tobolsk  on  the  11  th  January,  1881. 

While  at  Obdorsk,  I  engaged  the  interpreter  Koniefif  to  proceed  with  light 

reindeer  sledges  to  the  steamer  (taking  one  of  the  Samoyedes  who  had  brought  us  to 

Ik^adim  to  act  as  guide)  and  to  bring  back  at  the  least  ten  of  the  crew  as  speedily  as 

jKssilde.     I  sent  nothing  by  him  except  warm  clothing  for  all  the  men.    Eonieff 

ieckoned  be  would  reach  the  steamer  in  half  the  time  we  had  taken  to  come  from  it. 

We  bad  taken  nearly  two  months  in  making  the  journey,  but  during  this  time  had 

actually  travelled  only  forty  days,  the  other  days  being  taken  up  in  resting  the  rein- 

OT  in  keeping  snug  during  bad  weather.    On  a  travelling  day  we  probably  did 

accomplish  more  than  10  miles'  distance,  taking  up  about  seven  hours*  actual 

per  day,  mostly  at  foot's  pace,  and  making  long  and  frequent  halts.    Such 

OUT  nsnal  rate  of  progress,  but  when  crossing  the  Gulf  of  Taz,  the  river  Nyda, 

the  Bay  of  Nadim,  we  proceeded  at  a  trot,  and  our  reindeer  did  eight  houn' 

per  diem,  and  we  also  got  on  faster  when  we  left  the  land  near  the  *'  Turn  ** 

and  got  into  the  Gulf  of  Ob. 

I  further  engaged  a  man  named  Ivanoff  at  Obdorsk,  whom,  with  reindeer  hired 

the  pnrpoee,  I  despatched  independently  of  Koniefi',  also  to  the  steamer  with  pro- 

although  I  anticipated  no  scarcity  of  these,  even  should  the  winter  be  a  long 

I  also  agreed  with  Ivanoff  that  he  should  stop  on  board  the  steamer  until  the 

reopening  <^  the  navigation.    With  a  little  care,  the  stock  of  provisions  on  board  the 
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HteampT,  cspecinlly  as  the  number  of  moiilLa  would  soon  be  reduced  nnmericaily, 
should  last  for  several  months.  As  regsrda  fuel,  there  was  an  ample  supply  of  drift- 
wood in  the  viciniiy  of  the  steamer's  winter  quiirters,  added  to  which  aha  had  still  « 
few  lotis  of  coal  00  board. 

During  the  whole  time  of  our  journey  from  the  steamer  until  we  reached  Obdor«k, 
we  esperjenced  mild  weather,  two  or  three  daya  only  excepted  about  the  end  of 
November.  It  is  possible  this  may  have  been  ao  exceptional  winter,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  -^nther  any  information  whereupon  to  state  with  certuiaty  what  the 
temperotutes  of  winters  on  the  Gulf  of  Ob  generally  arc.  Holin  told  me  that  during 
the  three  winters  he  had  lived  at  Nadim,  he  hud  observed  that  southerly  wind* 
nsuatly  prevail  during  !ho  winter,  and  northerly  in  the  month  of  May,  Very  pcesibly 
this  may  influence  the  tempratnre  of  localities  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Kara  Sea.  However,  the  nearer  we  got  to  Obdorsk  tlie  colder  we  found  the  tem- 
perature. According  to  the  ohstTvalions  taken  by  my  captain,  our  atc^mer  liea 
about  the  72ud  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  near  the  westooaatof  the  Gulf  of  Yenisei, 
Owing  to  refraction  and  (o  thick  weather,  they  could  not  get  accurate  observations. 
The  Samoyedea,  on  the  other  hand,  with  whom  we  conversed  through  an  interpreter 
on  arrival  at  Nadim,  state  that  the  Onear  Dickson'i  position  is  the  west  side  of  Cape 
Matte  Sale,  in  a  gulf  which  they  call  "  Gyda,"  nn  affluent  of  the  Oh  and  not  of  the 
Yenisei,  and  that  she  is  not  far  from  the  month  of  a  large  river  which  falls  into  that 
gulf,  a  river  which,  at  its  mouth  and  for  about  20  miles  higher  up,  has  a  depth  cd 
from  three  to  four  fathoms. 

Viait  to  the  Sepatyniin  Affluent  of  the  Hio  Pnrus. — Towards 
end  of  last  year  Mr.  W.  Thwaitee  Duke,  ao  agent  of  the  South  Amorican 
Misaionary  Society,  when  at  Sao  Domingos,  60  or  70  miles  below  Lis 
regular  statioD  of  SSo  Pedro  de  Caxoeira,  made  another'  attempt  iu  the 
Pioneer  Bteam-lnunch  to  visit  the  Indians  on  the  river  Sepatynim  (or 
Sepatiny),  which  enters  the  I'urus  on  the  tight  bank  at  a  point  aboi 
two  hours'  run  from  Sao  Domingos.     As  the  main  river  was  then  low, 
he  had  to  encounter  a  considerable  current  at  the  outfall  of  the  Sepa- 
tynim, but  after  ascending  for  some  distance,  he  found  the  current  more 
moderate.     He  journeyed  for  throe  days  against  the  atreani  before  his 
Hypurina  guide  informed  him  that  ho  was  near  his  destination,  and  on 
the  evening  of  the  third  day  reached  the  mouth  of  a  lake  whore  the  hut 
of  a  chief  was  said  to  bo.     As  there  was  not  enough  water  for  the 
Pioneer  to  enter  the  lake,  he  went  further  up  the  river  to  a  a|)ot  whore  a 
Bcarcely  perceptible  path  through  the  forest  led  to  the  same  hut. 
reaching  it,  however,  ho  found  to  his  great  disappointment  no  one  tht 
and  no  sign  of  any  human  being  having  entered  it  for  at  least  a  moi 
previously.     As  the  river  had  commenced  to  fall,  it  was  necesBary 
return  as  quickly  as  posisible,  and  some  difGculty  was  experienced 
getting  the  Pioneer  out  of  the  Sepatynim. 

Projected  Exploration  of  the  Valley  of  the  Rio  Limay  and  ths 
Cordillera  of  the  Andes. | — Lieutenant  J.  J.  Rohdo  is  about  to  bo  sent  to 
explore  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Limay,  from  its  confluence  with  the 
Neuquen  to  Lake  Nahuel-Huapi.     Hie  investigations  will  be  directed 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  12B.  t  ^"r  map,  see  H,  0.  S.  Journal,  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  20S. 
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tho  flora  and  fanna  of  the  region,  and  to  ascertaining  the  navigability  of 
the  Limay  and  the  lake  from  which  it  issues ;  and  he  will  also  examine 
the  coimtry  with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  colonies.  The  main 
object,  however,  of  his  expedition  is  to  search  for  the  Bariloche  Pass  in 
the  Cordillera,  discovered  by  P6re  Jose  Guillermos  in  1715,  by  which  it 
"Was  said  that  Balun,  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Andes,  opposite  tho 
island  of  Chiloe,  could  be  reached  in  three  days.  The  shortest  possible 
lonte  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  would  thus  be  opened,  to  the 
great  benefit  of  vast  tracts  of  countiy  which  are  at  present  almost  deserted. 

The  Third  Intematioiial  Geographical  Congress. — The  Geographical 

Society  of  Italy  has  published  the  programme  of  the  meeting  of  this 

Ccfngress,  which  will  be  held  at  Venice  on  the  15th  September  next,  and 

dose  on  the  22nd ;  together  with  that  of  an  International  Geographical 

Exhibition  which  will  be  held  at  the  same  time  and  be  open  from  the 

Ist  to  the  30th  of  the  same  month.    Both  are  under  the  patronage  of 

^fiLU.  the  King  of  Italy,  and  the  Presidency  has  been  offered  to  the  Duke 

Of  Qenoa.    The  Congress  includes  three  classes  of  members,  Honorary 

<l^e-xnbeTB,  Donors,  and  Subscribers.    The  subscription  to  subscribers  is 

^^     francs;  a  donation  of  not  less  than  40  francs  being  necessary  to 

ddify  for  the  second  class,  or  that  of  Donors,  and  Honorary  members 

nominated  by  the  Committee  of  Arrangements.    The  Congress 

be  divided  into  eight  sections,  viz. : — 

L  Maibematical  geography,  geodesy,  and  topograpliy. 

2.  Hydrograi^y. 

8.  (Geography,  physical,  meteorological,  geological,  botanical,  and  zoological. 

4.  „         anthropological,  ethnological,  and  philological. 

5.  „  historical ;  and  history  of  geography. 

6.  „  economical,  commercial,  and  statistical. 

7.  Methods  of  study ;  teaching  and  diffusion  of  geography. 

8.  Explorations  and  travels. 

JEktch  Section  will  elect  daily  its  President,  but  a  permanent  Vice- 

and  Secretary  for  each  will  be  appointed  by  the  Council  before 

±.l^e   meeting.    In  the  discussions  speakers  will  be  free  to  address  the 

assemUies  in  any  language.    All  Geographical  Societies  are  invited  to 

8exi.€L  representatives  to  the  Congress,  and  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of 

Boiontific  men,  travellers,  publishers,  and  cartographers.     The  Italian 

Go^vemment  has  nominated  a  delegate  to  represent  each  of  the  following 

l^opartments  of  its  Administration,  viz. :  Public  Instruction,  Agriculture, 

'^s^nufactures  and  Commerce,  War,  Marine,  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Public 

'W'orts.    It  has  also  invited  the  Governments  of  other  countries  to  name 

Qonuniflsioners  for  the  purpose  of  taking  charge  of  the  objects  to  be  sent 

to  the  Exhibition  by  the  people  of  each.     The  Committee  of  Arrange- 

•o^ents  has  prepared  a  limited  and  preliminary  list  of  the  questions  to  be 

sabmitted  for  discussion  by  the  Congress,  of  which  copies  have  been 

dibtributed   among    Geographical    Societies  and    experts    throughout 
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Europe,  who  are  invited  to  suggest  other  questions  which  they  ooniide 
may  be  added  to  it,  to  be  sent  in  before  the  close  of  April,  in  order  ttu 
a  definite  list  may  be  prepared  in  the  month  of  May  for  circulation. 

The  Geographical  Exhibition  will  be  classed  in  the  same  Section*  u 
the  Congress,  The  scope  of  each  is  shown  in  the  following  description 
of  the  objects  proposed  to  be  included. 

Class  I, — Instrunienta  of  practicn!  geometry.  Appamtua  and  instrumeola  q 
topography,  geodesy,  and  astronomy.  Telemeters,  and  inslnimenls  for  measuria 
velocity.  Tables  of  projection  and  calculation.  Maps  exhibiting  the  variouB  syatfaj 
of  projection.  Sidereal  maps ;  maps  of  trian[;ulatiun,  and  liypsometry.  Origia* 
topographical  charts.  Poblicaiions  relating  to  the  nieasarement  of  Uie  earUi.  Pim 
tographical  apperatua. 

Class  2. —Instruments,  portable  and  of  precision,  rehtiog  to  hydrography.  !)<= 
flectora.  Chronometers,  mariae  and  pocket.  Logs,  leads,  dredges;  apparatus  fa 
deep-iiea  sounding;  tbermometers  for  measuring  the  temperature  at  diflereat  deptbe 
instruments  for  measuring  tides  and  currents ;  compasses  and  other  nautical  instrt 
ments  (instruments  for  reduction,  parallel  and  other  lalers,  >tc.). 

Miiriae  charts,  general,  coasting,  and  special;  jilans  of  harbours  and  aocborage: 
Views  of  coasts.  Maps  of  currents,  winds,  and  tides.  Tables  and  Ephemuridcs  f«: 
the  use  of  astronomers  and  mariners.  Publications  relatiug  to  hydrogiaphy  ac 
maritime  geography.  Guides  to  navigation  ;  catalogues  of  lightbouses,  beacons,  t 
FropoeaU  for  a  uniform  international  system  of  buoys  and  bi>acont,  and  for  con 
pleting  the  lighting  of  the  coasts.     laying  of  submarine  lines  of  telegraph. 

Clau  3, — Instruments  for  observing  meteorological  phenomena.  Maps,  atlua 
globes  representing  faeta  relating  to  the  dominion  of  physical  geography  and  meteit* 
ology.  Magnetical  charts  (isoclinous,  isc^onous,  and  isodjuamic).  Charts  of  Isobar 
and  isotherms,  &c.  Maps  of  geological,  zoological,  and  botanical  geography.  Othi 
publications  and  collections  relative  to  thia  branch. 

Class  i. — Maps  and  atlasis  referring  to  general  anthroiiology,  ethnology,  aa 
comparative  philology.  Other  publications  and  collections  relating  to  these  snbjecti 
Grammars  and  vocabularies  of  langu^es  httle  known ;  comiiarativc  studies. 

Claii  6. — Maps  and  other  publications  of  historical  geography.  Ancient  an 
modern  works  aud  manuscripts  relating  to  the  history  of  geography.  Ancient  map 
and  globes.    Instruments  used  by  ancient  geographers;  astrolabes,  &c 

Ctate  6. — Works,  charts,  and  diagrams  of  sttlisticai,  economic,  and  commertdt 
geography  (population,  agriculture,  manufactures,  commerce,  public  works,  cotonisi 
tion,  &c.).  Collections  of  commercial  products  and  objects  made  from  a  geogn 
phical  point  of  view. 

Class  7. — Treatises  and  methods  for  instruction  in  geography.  OutlincB  an 
landscapes,  Wall  maps  ;  models  and  instruments  for  instruction  iu  geograph] 
Atlases  and  geographical  dictionaries.  Charts  and  nia]s  of  the  globe,  terrestrial  an 
celestial;  globes.  Copies  of  topographical  charts;  maps  and  plans  in  relief.  Differei 
methods  of  reproducing  maps  (photography,  helioijpy,  lithography,  zincograph] 
photolithography,  chromolithograph y,  &c.).  Materials  aud  apparatus  s]iecially  use 
in  the  preparation  of  mape. 

Class  8. — Instruments  for  expeditious,  astronomical  determinations,  and  tope 
graphical  copies ;  travelling  barometers  and  Ihermometera,  pedometers,  sextants,  Ai 
Foriable  photographic  apparatus;  specimens  of  camera  lucida.  Route-maps 
sketch  maps.  Essays,  facsimiles,  reproductions,  and  collections  of  every  descripUo 
which  illustrate  voysges  of  discovery  ;  photcgraphic  views  and  drawings  of  countrit 
little  explored.    Instructions  for  geographical  expcdilions.   Inslrmmntsandequipmer 
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'  I  tratdler ;  portiHe  arms,  nteniili,  tents,  and  medicines  ;  portable  boata ;  water- 
ef  ecTEringa  and  clothing ;  apparatus  for  giving  light  on  noctumal  marches  and 
mmta.    Uodea  of  packing  and  carrying  on  vojagea  of  discovery.     Narratives 
i  pgblicstioDS  of  all  kinds  relating  to  gcosrapbical  voyages.    Publications  and 
I  WKBena  DMil  ia  Ali>ine  climbing. 

Sdentifio  Itutntction  for  Intending  Travellera. —  Mr.  Coles,  the  In- 
itnict*>r  under  the  system  of  training  in  the  use  of  instruments, 
uuppiog,  ic,  established  by  the  Coancil  of  the  Society  in  1879,  has 
riTon  in  the  following  Report  of  his  oporationa  between  the  13th  October, 
]S7!),  and  3Ist  December,  1880  : — 

"I  commenced  giving  instruction  on  the  13th  October,  1879,  since 

rhich  date  I  have  given  232  leasons  to  twenty-four  gentlemen.     The 

niij(«lB  taught  embrace  nearly  all  the  problems  in  practical  astronomy 

ind    surveying,    while   instniction    in    the   actual  use   of  the  transit- 

[ieodglite — ordinary  5-iooh  theodolite — sostaut   and   artificial  horizon 

ita  been  given  (in  the  country,  in  the  case  of  surveying),  and  at  night 

in    -the  Society's  observatory ;  the  use  of  the  mercurial  barometer,  and 

dy^paometrical  apparatus,  as  a  means  of  finding  the  difference  of  height 

De^treen  two  stations  has  been  taught,   together  with  the  manner  of 

pl<:>ttiiig  a  traverse   survey  by   means  of  the  prismatic  compass,   and 

iE»^p  conatmction. — The  following  is  a  summary  statement  of  the  pro- 

jrx'eH  made  by  the  pupils,  and  their  destinations : — 

"Of  the  twenty-four  gentlemen  who  have  been  under  instruction, 
It&xrteen  made  excellent  progress  and  eight  others  received  a  fair  training. 
Tike  destinations  of  twenty-two  of  them,  after  leaving  me,  were  as 
follows :— To  Sofala,  1  ;  River  Congo,  1 ;  Eiver  Shir6, 1 ;  Zulu-land,  1 ; 
Oentr&l  Asia  and  Afghanistan,  2  ;  Eurdistan,  1  ;  Singapore,  1 ;  Borneo,  1  ; 
India  and  Munipoor,  2;  Ceylon,  1  ;  New  Guinea,  I;  China,  5;  North 
America,  1 ;  South  America,  2  ;  and  Iceland,  1. 

•'  A  large  proportion  of  the  instruction  has  of  necessity  been  given  at 

niglit,  after  the  Society's  building  has  been  closed  to  the  public,  and  in 

eomc  instances  I  have  given  instruction  in  the  morning  before  ofGoe 

^oura.    Advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  verbal  instructions  which  I 

roooivcd  from  the  Committee  to  give  practical  instruotion  in  route  ajii- 

■fcyingia  the  country  ;  but  when  this  class  of  instruction  has  boon  given, 

it  bss  most  frequently  been  in  the  summer  evenings,  and  on  some  few 

j^jcariona  after  3    o'clock   io  the  afternoon,  when    there   was   nothing 

fpccial  to  require  my  presence  in  the  map  room,     I  have  not  found  that 

(be  time  devoted  to  instruction — i.  e.  from  3  to  5  p.m. — has  in  any  way 

prevented  my  giving  the  necessary  attention  to  the  inquiries  of  visitors, 

tf  I  an  always  able  to  leave  my  pupils  for  a  short  time,  if  required  to  do 

K.    lun  not  aware  that  I  can  suggest  anything  that  wontd  improve  the 

pwBOlit  system  of  instruction,  which  has  been  found  to  give  satisfaction, 

wi  to  work  well ;  and  I  have,  indeed,  nothing  to  request,  except  that  I  i 

may  be  confirmed  in  the  appointment  which   I  have  now  hold  pro-  i 


lally  for  more  tlian  eighteen  mouths,  and  alao  that  the  provisiOMl 
arrangementa  with  reference  to  the  hours  to  be  devoted  to  inBtmction, 
and  the  fees  may  also  be  confirmed, — As  instructed,  I  have  obtAtnej. 
offers  to  give  inBtruclion  in  photography  from  some  of  the  leadinj 
photographers,  together  with  their  terms,  which  I  atiiiex, — Johsi  Coles. 
Instructor  in  Practical  Astronomy  and  Surveying,  B.cs." 

In  consequence  of  the  satisfactory  natnre  of  the  above  Report,  and. 
the  further  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  since  the  end  of  the  yesr, 
the  Council  have  decided  to  place  their  system  of  instruction  on  a  more 
permanent  footing,  it  having  been  hitherto  carried  on  only  as  an  experi- 
ment and  under  provisional  arrangementa.  Mr.  Colea'  appointmen' 
has  therefore  been  confirmed,  and  he  is  to  bo  designated  henoeforwarc 
as  "  Instructor  in  Practical  Astronomy  and  Surveying  to  the  Boya 
Geographical  Society." 

The  Society's  Fifty  Years'  Work. — The  approaching  issue  of  th 
fiftieth  volume  of  the  Society's  Journal  will  be  signalised  by  the  pnbli 
cation  of  a  memoir  reviewing  the  fifty  years'  work  of  the  Society,  frot 
the  pen  of  Mr,  C,  It.  Maikham.  It  will  form  part  of  the  volume,  ani 
also  be  printed  separately  in  a  limited  number  of  copies.  The  memoi 
will  commence  with  an  account  of  the  foundation  of  the  Society  in  183( 
and  give  in  successive  chapters  details  of  its  connection  with  all  th 
numerous  expeditions,  national  and  private,  which  have  been  nndei 
taken  since  that  date ;  lista  of  its  Prcsidonta,  Councils,  and  Officere,  chii 
geagrapbical  memoirs  and  maps,  and  other  records. 
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Captain  .T.  L.  Phipson-Wybranta.— It  is  with  Bincere  regret  tliat  we  hv 
this  month  to  record  the  death  of  Captuin  Temjile  Pliipson-Wy brants,  one  of  tl 
most  aocompliBlied  and  promiHinj;  of  roceat  essayists  in  tUo  field  of  African  travt 
It  WBS  only  in  July  last  that  be  started  from  Rogkod  at  the  head  of  an  eipedido: 
admirably  orgaoisad  and  fitted  out,  for  the  purpose  of  eiploriog  the  almost  unkno" 
tract  lying  between  the  Zambesi  and  Limpopo  rivars.  Accompanied  by  fo 
Europeans  and  about  n  hundred  piclted  natives  under  the  well-known  Chuma,  i 
had  but  just  commenced  hia  lalwurs  when  he  was  unhappily  struck  down,  as  we  lea 
from  private  telegrams,  by  fever,  together  with  two  of  his  companions,  Dr.  Wa 
Garr,  and  Mr.  Mears,  a  faithful  attendant. 

Capl^n  Wjbraota,  who  had  only  recently  completed  bis  thirty- fourth  year,  becai 
a  member  of  the  Society  in  1879.  He  bad  retired  from  the  Army  some  years  preTiooal 
having  obtained  his  company  in  the  7Sth  Begiment.  with  which  be  had  served  aucoc 
aively  at  Gibraltar,  Mauritius,  and  in  South  Africa.  He  had  travelled  eslcnsively.ai 
while  at  the  last-named  station  waa  enabled  to  gratify  hia  favourite  pursuit  by  makii 
frequent  excursions  into  the  interior.  In  1874  he  waa  selected  to  accompany  t 
Hon.  Chaa.  Browulee  upon  a  political  mission  of  some  importance,  despatched  by  t 
Colonial  Government  to  the  powerful  Kafir  chief,  Kreli.  On  his  return,  he  CO 
tribuled  to  the  'Cape  Monthly  Magazine'  a  aeries  of  papers  on  the  condition 
KaiFrarift  and  its  inhabitants,  with  an  account  of  the  various  chiefs  and  tribes  wi 
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vbich  lie  came  ia  contact ;  a  deacriptlun  tliat  waa  so  highly  lliougbt  or,  that  it  was 

tfttnwit  pnbliifaed  in  a  sepomts  aoil  permaooDt  form,     tie  was  a  cuDStant  contri- 

fcoMT  to  Oolouiat  and  Eneliah  periodicals  on  Sooth  African  affairs,  in  which,  both  by 

0]")  *^^  thought,  he  was  intimately  versed ;  and  weuodersiand  that,  before  leaving 

[lie  OOloDfi  he  was  offered  bj  the  Colonial  Goveromeot  a  poet  of  conaiderable  diatinc- 

tnn  »ad  importaoce.     Africa  had  indeed  a  never-failing,  although,  as  it  has  unhappily 

mved,  B  nikiiter  charm  and  interest  for  him. 

In  midert«kiag  the  maoai^cmeat  and  leadership  of  his  recent  expedition,  Capt^ 

^ybnuits  spared  neither  labour  nor  preparation  to  rcuder  himself  thoroughly  com- 

ptf—»'t  for  die  post.     That  his  work  might  be  as  valuable  as  possible  from  a  geo- 

-spiiial  standpoiDt,  he  phioed  himself  under  the  tuition  of   the  Society's  Instructor 

u^   Stirrejing  and  Practical  Astronomy,  Mr,  John  Coles,  and  in  a  short  space  of  time 

jp^ifU  eitraoniinary  progress  in  taking  and  computing  astronomical  observations.     So 

e<Mi  was  be  to  this  branch  of  his  labours,  that  he  freqnently  spent  whole  nights 

i  ts  pursuit,  taking  on  one  occasion  nearly  eighty  distinct  auta  of  observations.     The 

i_nC>rt  made  to  the  Council  of  his  proficiency  in  this  respect  was  so  high  that  the 

^jfiely  granted   him  a  very  valuable  set  of  scientific  instruments   for  use  on  the 

_^^  jxilitian.     Onr  President,   Lord   Abcrdare,  also  obtained  for  him  through  Earl 

^(-aoTille,  B3!.  Secretary  of  State   for   Foreign  Affairs,  the  good   offices  of  the 

^oiia^eae  Colonial  Authorities  at  Mozambique,  and  of  Dr.  Eirk,  H.M.  Consul- 

[j^encnil  at  ZACubar.    In  order  further  to  facilitate  river  navigation  and  the  transport 

^f  atorts  cod  hag^ige  in  the  interior,  he  bad  specially  coostructed  far  the  purpose,  in 

X^cudm,  a  steam -launch,  cut  into  easily  portable  sectionij,  and  ihis  little  craft  he 

speedily  IcATDt  to  manage  and  regulate  with  perfect  skill  and  ease, 

Xho  eipsditioD,  throngh  vsrioita  vexatious  delays  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 

Ijapwt  down  the  coast  from   Mozambique,  had  unfortunately  been  detained  until 

Liigeroualy  late  period  of  the  tropical  year,  and  Ihis  cause,  we  much  fear,  must 

{^v0  materially  contributed  to  tbe  disaster  that  overtook  the  party.    Although 

H^«-ling  from  England,  overland,  the  first  week  in  July  1880,  it  was  nearly  four 

[>lhs  before  Captain  Wy brants  reached  the  mouth  of  the  SabI  river,  near  Sofala. 

f«,  at  Cbiluan,  we  are  gratiSed  to  learn  that  his  party  ex|>erieDced  the  greatest 

,  _gpiUlity  and  attention  from  the  Governor,  Senhor  Fomasini,  a  kiudces!)  Co  which 

r^ntaia  Wybrants  hears  warm  teslliDODy,  and  which  he  attributes  to  the  cordial 

^r!»o*l  letiere  with  which  he  was  furoiBhfd  by  the  Visconite  Duprat,  Portuguese 

^(Josnl-General  in  Loodoa     From  this  locality  Captain  Wybrauts  had  already  sent 

woW8  isTWal  obeervalions  of  value,  including  the  determination  of  the  position  of 

r-iiilun  itself,  hitherto  inaccurately  laid  down  in   tbe  Admiralty  cliarts,  and  the 

disocTSiy  of  the  true  mouth  of  the  Sabi  river,  which  he  found  to  be  situated  not 

tiorlh  gf  Chiluan,  as  marked  in  tbe  charts,  but  some  distance  south  of  that  place  at  a 

point  hitherto  known  as  Moaomone  Bay.     The  last  letter  written  by  any  member  of 

ifi(  [Wty  was  one  sent  by  Captain  Wybraats  to  his  mother,  from  which  we  have 

been  pomitted  to  make  the  following  extract  as  having  a  general  interest : — 

"  Uachakoa,  30  miles  up  the  Sabi  river, 
October  MIX,  IBBO. 
.  ..."  I  have  a  chance  of  sending  you  a  ilno  from  this  place,  at  which  I  arrived 
llii*  tncmitig  early.  I  started  off  the  men  (natives)  with  Owen,  Ciirr,  and  Mears, 
the  ds;  belbre  yesterday  to  go  round  by  sea,  wlulst  Mayes  and  I  left  in  the  sleom- 
Uunch  on  hour  or  two  later.  We  travelled  by  a  river  that  hajl  more  windings  and 
Iwats  than  I  ever  thought  a  river  capable  of,  called  the  Inyanbirwe,  and  made  our 
StsI  halt  at  6.30  VM.  We  left  again  yesterday  morning  at  2,30  a.m.  and  halted  for 
tniMli  at  12,  waited  for  the  tide  (being  a  tidal  river),  and  pushed  on  at  3.    I  took 
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obwTvatione.  We  kndod  to  sleep  oa  the  Macon,  tho  opening  to  ttie  Sabi  from  tb( 
sea,  and  started  sgaia  at  4  am.  to  catch  the  tide,  arriving  here  at  9  a.u.  The  num 
are  fortunatelj  late  this  year,  and  although  there  has  heen  such  delay,  yet  t  la 
delighted  to  aay  we  shall  be  ahle  to  get  to  Unizila's  berore  they  set  in.  Hii  gnm 
kraal  is  about  100  raiiea  from  here,  which  will  not  take  more  than  twelve  dayn 
jonmey.  I  interviewed  a  big  chief  here  to-day  and  had  a  big  palaver.  I  am  fl 
capital  health,  and  fortunate  in  being  ahle  to  write  from  so  far  iip  country.  Tfc 
man  ia  waiting;  to  take  this  who  piloted  us  up  the  river.  It  was  the  strangest  Iee)i% 
I  think  I  ever  knew,  trarelling  through  dark  mangrove  swamps  with  the  moon  ev») 
now  and  then  glinting  through  the  thick  foliage  which  hung  down  ao  far  that  ■^ 
had  to  take  down  the  funnel  of  the  launch.  We  were  stuck  for  an  hour  io  one  pla^ 
the  river  being  only  ais  feet  wide  (tide  out)  and  the  boat  could  not  tan.  It  wu 
very  weird,  for  the  oozing  of  the  black  mud  was  the  only  sound  hpArd,  Not  a  liripj 
creature  can  exist  in  these  swamps  of  the  Sabi  delta.  Majea  and  I  were  the  only 
white  men — the  pilot  (a  Hiniii)  and  our  three  boatmen  the  others.  Wo  drank  hot 
tea,  which  was  very  refreshing.  It  was  a  curious  adventure,  and  1  enjoyed  it  (or  iti 
Btrangoneas Carr  is  belter,  and  Owen  all  right." 

We  gather  from  the  brief  telfgrama  received,  for  there  has  not  been  time  yet  for 
the  receipt  of  detailed  news,  that  Captain  Wybrants'  death  occurred  some  time  in  the 
month  of  February.  On  the  22nd  of  that  month,  Mr.  O'Neill,  H.M.  Conaol  at 
Mozambique,  telegraphed  the  sad  tidings  to  Earl  Granville,  requesting  at  the  same 
time  that  a  cruiser  might  be  sent  to  Chiluan  to  the  relief  of  the  party  thus  left  with- 
out its  leader.  Barl  Granville  thereupon  promptly  communicated  with  the  Admiralty 
and  with  our  Minister  at  Lisbon  on  the  subject,  with  the  result  that  the  Portugese 
Government  at  once  sent  out  instructions  to  the  Governor-General  of  Mozambique 
to  send  a  steamer  with  asEietance,  and  a  British  cruiser,  the  Wild  Swan,  wag 
despatched  ou  a  like  errand.  The  Portuguese  corvette,  Eainlia  de  Portugal,  left 
Mozambique  on  the  errand  of  mercy  on  the  1st  of  March. 

By  the  untimely  death  of  Cajitain  Wybrants  the  cause  of  exploration  has  lost  an 
able  and  zealous  follower ;  and  we  can  well  realise  how  bitter  must  have  been  his 
disappointment  as  he  telt  his  hold  relaxing  on  those  objects  which  ho  bad  so 
keenly  at  heart.  It  is  sincerely  to  he  deplored  that  a  career  of  such  brightness  and 
promise  should  have  been  thus  early  cut  short,  for  it  is  certain  that  had  Captain 
Wybrants  lived,  his  name  would  have  taken  no  insignificant  rank  among  the  heroes 
of  African  travel. 

Mr.  James  Tennant. — We  have  to  record  the  death,  in  London,  on  February 
23rd,  of  Mr.  James  Tennant,  Mineralogist  to  the  Queen,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three, 
Mr.  Tennant  came  to  London  at  an  early  age,  and  was  employed  by  Mr.  Mawe,  who 
was  in  the  habit  of  bringing  to  England,  after  his  various  journeys,  large  quantities 
of  shells  and  minerals.  He  thus  acquired  the  taste  for  uiinoralc^y  in  connection  with 
■which  his  name  has  become  so  well  known  as  a  tsacherand  collector.  Mr.  Tennant 
eventually  succeeded  to  Mr.  Mawe's  business,  and  carried  it  on  successfully  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death.  His  minemlogicnl  collections  were  probably  the  best  existing  in  the 
possession  of  a  single  individual,  and  he  was  looked  upon  as  an  especially  good  authority 
on  the  subject  of  gems  and  precious  stones  generally.  We  learn  from  the  llltistraled 
Ijmdon  Neioi  that  in  the  course  of  his  lectures,  Mr.  Tennant  had  frequently  spoken 
of  the  probability  of  diamonds  being  found  in  South  Africa,  basing  his  views  on  some 
similarity  between  its  gravels  and  those  of  Brazil,  and  that  an  accidental  leaflet, 
published  for  the  use  of  bis  class,  containing  diagrams  of  the  various  crjstAlUne  forms 
of  diamonds,  enabled  Dr.  Atherton,  of  Cape  Colony,  to  verify  as  a  diamond  the  fint 
pebble  picked  up  by  a  traveller  in  the  Transvaal,  and  which  was  suspected  to  be  a 
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^jfjoood ;  the  result  being  that  the  locality  was  thoroughly  explored,  and  that  np  to 

^  pfcient  time  diamonds  to  the  value  of  some  2SfiOOfOOOL  sterling  have  reached 

Europe  from  those  diamond-fields.    When  King's  College,  London,  was  first  opened, 

]£f .  IVnnanty  on  the  recommendation  of  Professor  Faraday,  was  appointed  teacher, 

^0d  titerwards  professor  of  mineralogy,  an  office  which  he  held  np  to  the  time  of  his 

^eath.    He  was  also  for  some  years  professor  of  geology  at  the  same  College,  and 

tf^dier  of  geology  and  mineralogy  at  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich.    He 

ootspiled  a  number  of  catalogues  and  memoirs  on  matters  connected  with  his 

lyosiocflB,  including  a  stratigraphical  list  of  British  fossils ;  and  in  conjunction  with 

'profeanr  Ansted  and  the  Key.  W.  Mitchell,  he  prepared  the  treatise  on  geology, 

miDOilogy,  and  crystallography  for  Orr*s  '  Circle  of  the  Sciences.'    Mr.  Tennant, 

vlio  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Geological,  Chemical,  and  other  Societies,  was  elected  a 

Fellov  of  our  Society  in  1857,  and  was  a  very  constant  attendant  at  our  Evening 

JfeeiiogB;  he  also,  on  several  occasions,  acted  as  one  of  the  Scrutineers  at  our 

iiuivarBary  Meetings.  * 


JffiPOBT  OP  THE  EVENING  MEETINGS,  SESSION  1880-81. 

S^toenik  Hbdmgj  2Sth  February,  1881. — The  Eight  Hon.  Lord  Absrdabe, 

President,  in  the  Chair. 

PuniTATlOK. — Bev,  Chas.  E.  B.  Beed,  m.a. 

EiiCTlQirs. — Percy  W,  Ames,  Esq,;  Henry  Bohert  Baillie,  Esq.;  Arthur 
(^%3P^mifer,  E^q, ;  Arthur  Greenwood,  Esq, ;  Bichard  A,  Ivens,  Esq, ;  Thomas 
j^  MM-ddinum  Johnston,  Esq. ;  Qahriel  James  Morrison,  Esq, ;  The  Earl  of  Bosebery; 

m%  WSliams^  Esq. ;  Balph  Williams,  Esq, ;  Samuel  H.  Whithread,  Esq. 

The  subject  of  the  evening  was  a  lecture  by  Sir  Richard  Temple,  Bart.,  a.c.B.i., 
^tiUed 
**The  Lake  Begion  of  Sikkim,  on  the  Frontier  of  Tibet." 
The  kctrnne  was  illustrated  by  a  series  of  coloured  drawings,  on  an  enlarged  scale, 
Y^pnKnting  the  localities  described,  by  Lieut.  G.  T.  Temple,  b.n.,  and  by  a  map  of 
Sikkim. 

The  lecture,  illustrated  by  engravings,  reduced  from  the  drawings  above  mentioned, 
and  a  map^  will  be  published  in  a  subsequent  number  of  the  '  Proceedings.' 


M^Uk  Meeting^  lith  March,  1881. — Sir  Butherford  Alcock,  e.c.b., 

Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

PUSEBTATIONS. — Lieut.  F.  T.  N.  Spratt,  b.b.  ;  B.  C.  Williams,  Esq. 
'ELEcnov, — HoNOBABT  Mbmbeb,  His   Ihpebial  Highness  the   Abchduke 

LXTDWIQ  SaLTATOB  OF  AlTSTBIA. 

Fbllowb. — William  M.    Crocker,    Esq.;    Maurice  Des   Oraz,  Esq.;    Walter 
KirHamd,  Esq. ;  John  Moore  Milthorp,  Esq, ;  Bev.  William  Pace  Bigg. 

The  following  paper  was  read : — 

"  Lake  Nyassa,  and  the  Water  Koute  to  the  Lake  Begion  of  Africa,**    By  James 
Stewart,  as.    (Will  be  published  in  the  May  number  of  the  '  Proceediogs.') 

No.  IV.— April,  1881.]  b 
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Oeo^raphical  Society  of  Paria.— March  4th,  1881 ;  M.  Daubree,  of  th« 
InBtitulu,  iu  ihe  Ciinir.— M.  Diitreuil  de  Rhins  connniioicated  the  nsulls  ofUi, 
investigationfi  which  he  had  laaile  to  determine  the  geogmphical  posilicra  of  tt», 
Tillase  of  Nabohu,  whero  Colonel  Projovalsky  was  obliged  to  stop,  and  retrace  hit 
Btepa,  when  only  about  180  miles  from  the  capital  of  Tibet.  M.  Dutrenil  de  Rhin^ 
identifyiog  tliia  locality  with  the  "  Na  ptohu  "  mentioned  in  the  Hccoont  of  Abl( 
Hoc'a  journey  ("  Nagh  Ichou ''  on  Klaproth's  map),  aod  by  utilising  the  labonra  of 
the  Jeauitti  or  rntbcr  of  the  Lnmos,  and  working  out  the  Chioese  itineraries  iu  Tibei, 
places  the  locality  in  31°  8'  N.  lat.,  88°  50°  long,  east  of  Paris ;  while  the  origin*! 
worke  of  the  Lamas,  as  interpreted  by  the  JesuilH  and  d'ADville,  give  32°  10"  lat, 
89°  30"  long,  east  of  Paris,  tho  position  given  oa  AbbS  Hue's  map,  and  Klaproth 
places  the  villase  in  32°  15'  lat.,  89"  54'  long,  cast  of  Pnria.— The  difference  of  opinion 
between  M.  llomanet  du  Caillaud  and  Dr.  J,  Harmand  on  (ho  subject  of  tfje 
affinities  and  differences  between  the  AunamitcB  and  the  savages  of  Tongking  wm 
referred  to  again,  and  the  position  assumed  by  the  httcr  was  supported  by  Dr.  Hamy, 
who  said  that  he  had  arrived  at  the  saruc  coucliisinus  in  the  course  of  the  researches 
he  hod  made  regarding  the  rflce.*  of  Indo-Cbina  for  the  work  he  was  enga^  tipon  in 
conjunction  with  M.  de  Quatrefages  ('  Crania  Etbnica,  &C.'). — The  General  Secretary 
gave  some  news  of  Colonel  Flatters'  expedition,  and  read  a  telegram,  datol  Jelfa, 
Pebniaiy  28th,  from  M.  Tarry  to  M.  de  Lesseps,  stating  that  Colonel  Flatters 
was  traversing  the  Sobkha  d'Amnglidor  on  January  30th,  and  directing  his  course 
toward  Assiu,  aud  that  be  was  on  friendly  terras  with  Itahren  who  had  sent  him  hit 
kinsman  as  well  as  guides. — M.  Duveyrier  made  some  explanatory  obserratioos  on 
the  Sebkhi  d'Amaghdor  and  the  important  part  which  it  plays  in  the  relations 
between  the  jrapiilationa  of  the  Sahara  and  tho  Sudan. — l)r.  Harmand  read  extracts 
from  a  letter  which  he  had  just  received  from  Dr.  Neis,  on  his  return  to  Saigon  from 
a  journey  through  the  forests  on  the  north-east  frontier  of  the  French  posseaaiona. — 
I>r.  Neis  started  on  November  4tli  from  the  frontier  post  of  Baria,  and  ascended  the 
western  branch  of  the  Dong-nai  to  its  source.  Crossing  a  plateau,  which  it  took  him 
seven  days  to  traverse,  Dr.  Neis  was  able  to  ascertain  the  position  of  the  eastern 
branch  of  this  large  river,  wliioh  \s  much  longer  than  the  other,  tiiough  it  is  not 
navigable ;  but  ho  could  not  follow  its  coutbb  on  account  of  the  savage  condition  of 
the  inhabitants.  Dr.  Nois  then  travelled  in  an  easlerly  direction  to  the  capital  of 
the  Annamitc  provinoo  of  Bing-thnan,  and  embarking  at  the  port  of  Phang-ry, 
reached  Saigon  on  January  8lh.  In  this  letter  ho  furnishes  details  respecting  the 
peoples  visited,  whom  he  studied  from  an  antJiropo!(^ical  point  of  view,  and  he 
announces  the  early  publication  of  tho  results  of  this  exploration  among  the  works 
which  are  being  issued  by  the  Governor  ot  Cochin-China  under  the  title  of  Eicursions 
et  Keconnaissances  en  Cochinchine.' — Comta  Meyners  d'Estrey  rend  a  paper  on  the 
Boera  and  the  Bnsntos,  in  which,  after  some  genera!  remarks  on  the  subject  ol 
European  colonisation  in  South  Africa,  he  described  the  physical  features  and  the 
principal  productions  of  tho  regions  inhabited  by  them. — Dr.  Bayol  afterwards 
communicated  to  tho  Meeting  the  information  collected  by  Captain  Gallieni's 
expedition  re-^pectiiig  the  country  between  the  Senegal  and  the  Kiger,  which  will  be 
publiabed  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Society. 

.  March  18th,  1881 :  M.  DAnnB^B,  of  tho  fnatitute,  in  the  Chair.— Th< 

Chairman  apoke  in  lemis  of  high  encomium  of  two  distinguished  members  whom 
tbe  Society  bad  just  lost, — the  Abbe  Durand,  who  had  been  for  five  years  their 
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ybnw,  uid  M.  EogSne  Cortambert,  iLe  well-known  geographer  and  author  of 
1^7  twed  elementary  works,  who  bad  taken  a  very  active  part  for  forty-five 
f^ti  in  the  labonra  of  tbo  Society.  The  Secretary  General  aaDOunced  that 
|t«  Guld  Medal,  foDiided  by  the  laie  M.  Erbard,  had  been  awarded  to  M.  "Villeroiii, 
Ibe  cvUgrapber. — M.  LejanDe,  Dr.  Creraux'  compacion  iu  South  America,  gave 
ggoc  details  tffipecting  the  itinerary  of  the  expedition.  Setting  out  from  St. 
^UUt  OD  August  6th,  1680,  tbcj  arrived  at  Savanilla  on  the  26th,  and  aeoendiDg 
Hm  Jl^dalena  in  a  steamer,  reached  Neiro  on  October  3rd.  On  the  20th  tbey 
msi  ta  the  Ouyabcro,*  an  affluent  of  the  Orinoco,  and  spent  five  days  in  the 
fgednclioti  of  raft*,  on  which  they  descended  the  river  for  1275  miles ;  the 
aatlrf  traveised  for  'S!3  miles  of  that  distance  being  entirely  desert.  On  reaching 
1^  Fernando  do  Atabapo,  Dr.  Crevaux  engaged  some  Indians  to  take  him  lo  Ciudad 
Boliiir,  in  Veneznela,  whence  the  expedition  wont  by  fitouner  to  Trinidad.  Dr. 
Cnnui  mnained  there,  and  toodo  arrangements  for  a  visit  to  the  native  villages  ia 
[SmfcltB  of  the  Orinoco.  A  letter,  dated  Port  of  Spain,  February  27th,  announced 
(hit  tie  h*d  returned  with  interesting  anthropological  information,  but  that,  owing 
UiQiItack  of  fever,  he  had  been  unable  to  return  to  Europe  by  the  mail-steamer. 
— H,  Henri  Duveyrier  read  two  letters  giving  news  of  Colonel  FUtters'  expedition  in 
iLe  S»h»».  The  first  of  these  was  written  by  Colonel  Flatters  himBclf  from 
InrliehnM-'ItkhfiiQ  (lat.  25''  301,  ""nder  date  of  January  29th.  After  informing  M. 
Do«jrier  bow  extremely  useful  and  accurate  he  had  found  bis  map,  he  says  it  will 
be  HMcsaiy  to  make  Amgnid,  Aghell&chchera,  and  AmadghSr  a  little  lower  on  that 
nip,  ud  to  make  the  granitic  and  volcanic  chain  of  Egu£r£  a  more  marked 
lalun.  The  expedition  travelled  by  WSjl-Miys,  E^SBi-Inifcl,  and  the  Tftdemayt  > 
iilxtNii;  and  making  a  bend  towards  El  Messeguem,  and  another  to  the  east  and  the 
Haiti-«ist  towania  Irawen,  they  reached  Inrliekaau-Tikhsin,  to  the  south  of  the 
EjiW  ehain,  near  the  Scbkha  d'AmadghOr  where  they  oipected  to  arrive  in  three 
ijiji  Thence  they  were  topushondirect  to  Assiu,  payings  visit,  if  possible,  to  IdelSs. 
Tbe  Ahagpn  bad  received  them  well,  and  furnished  them  with  guides.  Colonel 
^itlnboped  to  reach  Assiu  in  twenty-Gve  days,  and  beyond  that  point  ho  would 
iKt  ueording  to  circumslsnceB  in  moving  on  to  Hausiia  without  delay,  though 
pmlAj  he  would  march  from  Aaain  to  Agadez  by  Dr.  Earth's  route.  But  oaoe  at 
Araii,tMn7a,  the  qaestiouofthcTrans-tiahara  railway  may  be  considered  as  settled, 
Ihough  ba  is  determined  lo  preiis  on  as  fast  as  possible  to  the  Sudan ;  if  the  Ka-Owi 
■ill  net  allow  him  to  pass,  he  will  try  another  route,  or  return  by  way  of  KhSt.  The 
nccod  letter  was  from  M.  Beriuger,  dated  January  26th,  and  gives  some  further 
dttuli  Mpectiog  the  tunte  hitherto  followed  by  the  eipedition. — Dr.  Bayol,  formerly 
tmmber  of  Captain  Gallteni's  expedition  to  the  Niger,  announced  that  he  had  just 
nulved  instructions  to  visit  the  Bambuk,  Mandingo,  BurS  countries,  and  the  Futa- 
Jilloa  highlands  in  Weist  Africa.  He  is  to  study  the  country  and  the  town  of 
Timte,  an  important  commercial  centre  for  the  whole  of  that  region.  He  will  be 
looiDianied  by  M.  Billet  and  a  photographer,  and  leave  Bordeaux  on  April  5tb. — 
¥.  de  Cjfalvy,  who  had  jiiat  returned  from  Central  Asia,  having  been  unable  from 
p^lictl  causes  to  carry  out  the  northern  route  he  had  proposed,  stated  that  he  was 
ilmltotlarti^ain  on  the  following  day.  He  proposes  to  adopt  the  southern  route,  and 
ituling  from  Odessa,  to  travel  by  wny  of  TiQis,  Baku,  the  Caspian,  and  Khorassan. 
Hitiitl  be  accompanied,  as  before,  by  Mme.  de  Ujfalvy,  U.  de  UJfalvy  gave  the 
Meeting  numerous  particulars  respecting  the  anthropological  peculiarities  which 
dittjngiiiih  the  Eii^izes,  Bashkare,  and  Tajiks,  illustrating  bis  remarks  by  a  series 
ofphot^raphs, 

*  See  rati;,  p.  Ill, 
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Geographical  Society  of  Lyons, — Marcli  6lb,  1S8I. — After  some  inlrodu^ 
tory  DbKcrvalioiiB  by  the  President,  M.  Auguslio  Seguiti  read  a,  paper  on  bU  jonrn^ 
in  America  and  his  visit  to  the  sources  of  the  UiESOuri  in  the  Itock;  Hountaik; 
M.  Segiiin's  paper  will  be  publiabed  in  actenio  in  an  early  number  of  tbe  Bullet 
of  tbe  Society. 

Geographical  Society  of  Berlin. — March  5th,  1881 :  Dr.  NAOHTioiL,  Ft, 

sidcnl,  in  the  Chair. — At  the  conclusion  of  the  ordinary  business,  the  Presidio 
announced  to  the  Meeting  that  Dr.  Oscar  I,enz,  whose  return  had  been  expect^ 
almoal  immedialely,  had  gone  back  from  Bordeaux  lo  Tangier,  in  order  to  settle  (^ 
olaima  of  the  Arab  members  of  his  expedition,  who  are  residing  there,  and  to  super, 
intend  the  transfer  of  his  collections  to  Germany.  He  would  return  to  Berlin 
probably  before  the  end  of  March. — Several  letters  had  come  to  hand  from  Dr.  E. 
Junker,  who  at  the  commencement  of  last  year  undertook  at  his  own  expense  i 
second  voyage  lo  Africa,  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  those  portions  of  Cenlnl 
Africa  first  made  known  to  us  by  the  travels  of  Dr.  SchweinfurtU.  The  most  recent 
of  these  letters  woa  Jatod  from  the  Moubuttu  country,  September  Ist,  1880.  After  i 
lengthened  sojourn  at  Meschcra-el-Bek,  on  the  banks  of  the  Bahr-el-Gliazal,  Dr. 
Junker  had  peaetrated  in  a  south-west  direction  through  the  land  of  the  Bongo-  or 
Dohr-negroes  into  the  territory  of  the  Nlam  Niam,  by  the  inhabitants  of  which,  falsely 
described  as  anthropophagi,  he  was  received  in  the  most  hospitable  manner.  lu  the 
settlement  of  the  Chief  Ndoruma  he  built  himself  a  but  supplied  \nth  every 
comfort,  and  here,  in  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  repose,  he  worked  out  the  report! 
of  his  jouruey,  which  have  already  reached  home.  Thence,  in.  the  month  of 
August,  he  proceeded  in  a  south-west  direction  into  llio  territory  of  PulcmbaU., 
and  afterwards  in  a  S.S.E.  direoiion  into  the  country  of  the  Monbuttu.  His  letter 
ofthelst  of  September  above  mentioned  was  dated  from  tbe  limitsof  the  territory  o! 
the  Slaugballa,  a  day's  journey  north  of  the  Uello.  The  traveller  proposes  to  ens 
the  TJ^le  and  to  visit  the  Mombanga,  a  tribe  of  Monbuttu,  and  finally  to  pene- 
trate in  a  north-west  direction  amongst  the  A-Msdi.  All  these  territories  are  as 
yet  tmeiplored,  as  they  are  situated  to  the  westward  of  Dr.  Schweinfurth^  track, 
and  there  was  reason  to  hope  that  the  traveller,  whose  state  of  health  was  perfect, 
would  successfully  carry  out  his  intentions. — Dr.  Riebock,  who  in  the  autumn  ot 
last  year  had  set  out  at  his  own  expense  on  a  scientific  voyage  round  the  world,  had 
forwarded  a  description  of  an  excursion  he  had  made  round  the  shores  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  which  would  shortly  be  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Berlin  Geographical 
Society.  On  the  return  his  companion.  Dr.  Mook,  was  unfortunately  drowned  in 
the  rapid  waters  of  the  Jordan,  whereupon  Dr.  Riebeck  started  with  his  second 
travelling  companion  for  Egypt.  Here,  in  the  society  of  Dr.  Schweinfurth,  he  mad« 
a  tnelve  days'  journey  into  the  Arabian  Desert,  and  now  intends  to  join  the  tatter 
in  a  voyage  of  exploration  lo  the  island  of  Socotra. — The  Chairman,  having  alluded 
to  the  latest  received  letters  from  Australia,  announcing  the  recovery  of  the  journals 
of  the  German  traveller.  Dr.  Leichhardt,  who  disappeared  in  the  then  anknown 
interior  more  limn  thirty  years  ago,  next  communicated  to  the  Meeting  the  cont«9il« 
of  a  circular  addressed  by  the  President  of  the  Gec^raphical  Society  of  Bremen  to  the 
various  Qermau  Geographical  Associations,  asking  contributions  from  all  persons 
interested  in  Polar  research  for  the  support  of  an  exploring  expedition  to  the 
Tchuktche  Peninsula  (Northern  Siberia).  It  was  proiiosed  for  the  present  lo  send 
out  a  young  savant  well  versed  in  natural  history  aod  geographical  Bcience.  In 
the  interest  of  an  active  participation  of  Germany  in  Polar  exploration,  the  President 
said  it  was  desirable  that  this  project  should  bo  carried  out,  the  more  so,  as  the  esta- 
blishment of  meteorological  stations  in  the  far  north,  as  proposed  by  the  International 
Conference  on  Polar  research,  bad  not  met  with  much  encouragement  within  the 
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f  Jlrtji"  of  l*"  Oenrmn  empire.  On  this  acctrant,  he,  the  President,  had  conaidered  it 
^  clnty  to  (Dbmit  lo  the  Imperial  Chaocellor  a  more  comprt^hcneivo  tnemotial, 
fnrlainiDg  the  importance  and  uscfulDess  of  these  slatioQS. — Dr.  BeliL-tm-gcbnaTzbach 
^%.t  addresMd  the  Heetiog  on  the  subject  of  the  Maoris  of  New  Zealand,  relating 
^«  own  personal  eiperiences,  and  finally,  Dr.  Scbwalbe  read  a  paper  on  ice-cavea 
^gd  ibnonnal  ice-rormationa. 

Oeogisphicfll  Bociet7  of  Cairo.— J^nnar;  28th,  1881:  Geueral  Stoke- 
pftOU,  Fr^iiient,  iu  the  Chair. — Mr.  J.  Pidtri  gave  a  r&ume  o!  the  first  part  of  the 
jxijott  by  MM.  Zweifel  and  Monstier  on  their  discovery  of  the  B^urces  of  the  Niger. 
.^Ur.  A.  'WasbingtoQ  addressed  the  Society  on  the  subject  of  a  work,  entitled 
I  AUisnia,'  by  Signor  Pippo  Vigoni,  of  Milan,  who  was  a  member  of  tlie  first 
npudiUon  despfttchod  by  the  Committee  for  the  Commercial  Explor.itiou  of  Africa, 
^H,  ZinmertaaDO,  French  Administrator  of  Egyptian  Railways,  afterwards  gave  a 
ikttdi  of  the  life  and  labours  of  the  late  MarietCe-Pacha,  honorary  member  of  the 
gldtly.— At  the  same  meeting  our  Associate,  Major-General  Sir  P.  J.  Goldamid, 
tai,!.,  C.B.,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Society. 

geographical  Society  of  Quebec. — Annual  General  Meeting,  January  24th, 
If^jl;  IV.  H.  H.  Miles,  President,  in  the  Chair,— The  President  opened  the 
mwlin?  by  briefly  recounting  the  work  of  the  paat  year,  and  by  presenting  a 
nannary  statement  of  the  Society's  affairs,  the  condition  of  which  was,  on  th^ 
wliolei  ntislkctory.  Geographical  works,  as  well  as  maps  and  charts,  hwi  been 
»ddol  W  the  Sodety'a  collection,  which  with  the  publications  reoaved  from  varioOB 
GM^pliical  Societies  bad  enabled  the  Council  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  library. 
Allfliiioo  WIS  called  to  the  conlente  of  the  published  Transaction*,  especially  to  the 
nfen  read  last  winter,  contributed  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Suite,  of  Ottawa,  on  the 
pfOgmsof  explofitionfium  Newfoundland  lo  the  Rocky  Mountains;  by  Dr.  ILBelt, 
on  n«nt  eiploratioQS  round  Hudson's  Bay,  and  by  Count  do  Preraio  Real,  Spanish 
Ctsiol,  on  the  Isles  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miqiiclon,  the  last  two  of  which  are  illustrated 
ij  ifflslt  maps. — It  was  announced  that  the  course  of  papers  for  the  present  winter 
nasM  probably  oommence  about  the  middle  of  February,  and  that  those  which 
wmld  b«  brought  forward  would  be  of  considerable  interest.  It  was  further  stated 
tkil  the  Council  intended  to  publish  Transactions  from  time  to  time,  and  by  thus 
diffnSDIt  geographical  information  regarding  all  parti  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  t» 
c«nj  out  the  objects  for  which  the  Society  was  founded  a  short  time  hack,  viz. :  — 
(i.)  To  popularise  and  extend  the  study  of  geographical  science,  and  of  all  the 
jrarwiu  subsidiary  to  ila  advancement  ;  (ii.)  "To  study  and  make  known  the 
(oantiy  in  relation  to  its  productive  forces,  and  especially  to  bring  forward  its 
igricultnral,  forest,  maritime,  mineral,  indiiBtrial,  and  commercial  resources,  with  a 
Tie"  lo  wgment  its  richness  and  the  well-being  of  its  population ;  (iii.)  To  study 
the  Dwao*  of  freah-water,  inariliroe,  and  land  communication,  and  those  of  other 
amntnea,  with  a  view  to  facilitate  and  extend  commercial  rslatiooa  ;  (iv.)  To  pro- 
twilewoy  kind  of  scientific  study  comprehended  in  geographical  science,  and  which 
m;  ntlirge  the  general  knowledge  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  forms,  structures,  and 
rtlalioas irf  terrestrial  objects  and  agencies  j  (v.)  To  open  communication  with  the 
Gt^phical  Societies  of  other  countries,  in  order  to  profit  by  their  researches  and 
Ihtir  liteuts,  and  to  secure  their  co-operation  in  the  work  of  the  Society. — Another 
■ppliatiMi  is  to  be  made  during  the  present  session  to  the  Legislature  for  a  moderate 
gnil  10  assist  the  Society  in  carrying  on  its  work,  which  is  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
pwrinew  of  the  Dominion.  The  example  of  the  great  Geographical  Societies  of  the 
*oHd,  ud  their  vast  and  acknowledged  Utility  and  infiuence  in  their  respective 
coNKtries,  were  cited  as  furnishing  an  idea  of  what  a  similar  oi^anisation  might  bo 
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Bxpected  to  contribnlofoc  tbe  common  bcoefit  of  Caniida.— The  followbg  were  e]aoU 
officers  of  the  Society  for  the  preseot  year : — Presideot,  Dr.  H,  IT.  Mile* ;  Vis; 
PreaidentB,  T.  Ledroit,  E.  T.  Fletcher,  and  S,  Lesagei  Treasurer,  L.  P.  Sirt^ 
Secretaries, — Recording,  C.  LiDdsay ;  AssistRtit  ditto,  Joe.  Fremoot;  French  Co^ 
apondent,  J.  J.  B.  H,  ChoQinard;  AasiEtant  ditto,  N.  Levaaseur;  English  Go^ 
Bpondent,  W.  0.  Soaton;  Assistant  ditto,  G.  "W.  Golfer;  Librarian,  P.  da  Ca^, 
Additional  Members  of  Coimoil,  Hon.  P.  Fortio,  Hon.  G.  Guimet,  Hon.  H.  G.  J^ 
P.  Tims,  and  Dr.  P.  Dionne, 
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EUBOPE. 
Oesterleyi    Hermann. — Historisch-geographisches  Wortnrbucli    dee    deutichet 
Mittelalters.    Gothi  (Perthes) :  1881,  am.  4to.    (Dulau.) 

This  is  the  first  part  of  a  proposed  Historico^eographienl  Dictionarj  c 
Qerniany  in  the  Middle  A|;es,  intended  to  be  completed  in  1882,  at  ft  coit  d 
about  1?.  10s.    The  preaeni  number  includes  from  A  to  Borengum, 

ASIA. 
Baness,  J.  Frederick, — Index  Geogniphicus  Indicus,  being  a  list,  alpbabeticall 
arranged,  of  the  principal  places  in  Her  Imperial  Majesty's  Indian  Empire,  wii 
notes  and  statements,  Statistical,  Political,  and  Descriptive,  of  tbe  several  Prorino 
and  Administrations  of  the  Empire^  the  Native  States,  independent  andfeudator 
attached  to,  and  in  political  relationship  with  each;  and  other  informalit 
relating  to  India  and  the  East.  Calcutta  (Kewman)  and  London  (StanfiarJ 
1881,  large  8vo.,  pp.  201  and  ciii. 

The  very  full  title  above  given  sufficiently  indioafos  the  scope  of  the  wor 
Ibr  which  the  position  of  ita  compiler  as  surveyor  and  chief  draughtsman  in  t 
Geographical  Branch  of  the  Survey  of  India  has  well  fitted  him.  As  a  hant 
book  of  referotioe,  both  here  and  in  India,  this  index,  the  first  of  its  fcii 
relating  to  modem  Indian  geography,  will  be  found  of  much  practical  oo 
venience,  compressing  as  it  does  in  a  single  bandy  volume  the  chief  get^raphic 
political,  and  statistical  points  of  our  vast  Indian  Empire,  for  which  search  h 
hitherto  bad  to  be  made  in  the  old  general  gazetteer  of  Thornton,  or  the  mc 
modern  separate  official  works  of  a  similar  nature  referring  to  some  of  t 
provinces.  The  long  list  of  closely  printed  names  in  double  column  at  the  e 
of  the  hook,  each  with  brief  refei-ence  to  its  district  and  province,  is  its 
practically  a  modem  gazetteer  of  India. 

The  following  mapa  are  given : — Punjab,  North- Western  Provinoea  a 
Ondh,  Bengal  Lower  Provinces  aud  Assam,  Central  Provinces,  British  Burn 
Bajputana  and  Central  India  Agencies,  the  Motiras  Presidency  with  Myao 
Coorg,  and  Ceylon, and  the  Bombay  Presidency,  all  on  tbe  scale  of  64  miles 
tbe  inch.  These  are  on  the  base  of  the  map  of  India  from  the  Surveys 
General's  Department,  dated  ISTT,  with  omission  of  hill  work  and  addition 
many  names  of  places  and  railroads.  The  names  are  spelt  ditferently  in  m' 
cases  from  those  on  that  map,  and  are  apparently  in  accordance  with  reo 
anthorised  orthography,— if  m,  being  tbe  first  so  given  by  any  writer  in 
official  position. 

In  addition  to  the  particulars  referring  to  Eritish  India,  the  work  contain 
general  description  of  outlying  independent  States,  &&,  a  glossary  of  lodi 
territorial  designations,  and  a  sketch  of  the  )>eoplcs  aad  religions  of  India. 

No  price  is  given  for  this  work,  which  it  is  beUeved  wilt  he  issued  at  abi 
11.  li. 
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jrituh  Banna. — The  British  Burma  Gazetteer.  Compiled  by  aathority.  Eangoon 
(Goi-erament  Prew) :  2  vols.,  la:^e  8vo,,  Vol,  I.  (1880)  pp.  x,  716,  xwtT.,  Vol.  II. 
(IfTS)  pp.  859.  xVtiL,  pUotographB. 

This  valuable  compitatbn  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Sp^annan  is  based  npon  various 
mbliihed  olBcinl  IIeport«  aod  ackoowledged  aatfaoritiee  o(  tbe  bighesC  standlag. 
He  lyBtem  of  IranBliteration  follciweil  is  (wilh  the  esceptioa  of  a  poraislcnt 
mar  Atslj  noted)  thnt  of  Coloael  Urowoe,  which  \e  followed  In  obedience  to 
Dtdeis  of  the  local  Goveruniont.  It  is  elucidated  by  au  ialroductory  table  of 
no^used  permutations. 

The  first  volume  (the  later  iu  date)  contains  accounts  of  the  physical 
geograf^y,  geok^y,  and  ecouomiu  mineralogy,  forest  aud  other  ve^tatioD, 
etbiMlogy,  ndigiou,  hiatory,  both  national  (divideil  into  six  purioils)  and 
admiiiistrative,  manners  and  customs,  arts,  manufactures,  agriculture,  &a., 
popnlalion,  reTenne,  and  trade,  and  Eoolui:y  (the  larger  grou^w  of  anlmalB  being 
■eparately  discussed).    A  good  index  is  given. 

VoL  II,,  which  u  quite  distinct,  is  on  the  usual  gazetteer  scheme,  thnugh 
eoosiderablf  extended  in  treatment  (e.  g.  ttie  article  "  Ra-reog "  occupies 
17  page*,  full  of  interesting  ethnological  matter). 

The  photographs  represent   various   scenes   of  archieolo;:iml   and   general 
interest ;  and  the  work  is  likely  to  remain  of  permanent  value  for  referential 
pnrpoBCB. 
jjj^'bftQlt-Haart,  GanuUe. — Recueil  de  Documeats  snr  I'Aue  Centrale.      Paris 
(^t^aroui) ;  18S1,  Svo.,  pp.  2'i5,  maps.    (  Willianu  &  Norgatt :  price  12t.  6ij.) 

TTiis  brms  vol,  xvi,  of  the  Pablieationa  de  i'ficole  dcs  Langues  Orientales 
flvantei^  and  contains :  L  Histoire  de  I'insurrection  des  Tounganes  sous  te  rbgno 
de  IWykooang  (1820-1828),  d'nprbs  les  doonmenis  Chinuis;  II.  Description 
ongn^iijtie  du  Turkestan  Chinoia,  troduite  da  Si  Yu  T'Ou  'i'ch£;  III.  Notices 
EA^^iqaee  et  historiques  sur  lea  peuplos  de  I'Asie  Ceutrale,  tradnite  du  Si 

Hie  author  is  attache  at  the  French  Consulate,  Shanghu.  The  maps  ore  of 
Chinesa  Turkistan,  translated  from  the  work  "tiiYu  T'Ou  Tch^"  mentioned 
in  the  Contents  above  given ;  this  means  "  Historical  and  gLO^raphical  descrip- 
tion of  Centm!  Asia,"  and  in  ap|iaR'ntIy  of  great  rarity  even  in  China.  A  notice 
of  it  is  given  in  au  Appi'udix,  from  a  copy  purchnscd  at  a  sale  in  Paris. 
Ssm?'!  n&Ddbook  of  the  Bombay  Preudenoy ;  with  au  account  of  Bombay 

City.    2nd  edition.     London  (Murray)  :  1881,  crown  8vo.,  pii.  4(K,  maps,  plans. 

PiiMlSs. 

Ur.  E.  B.  Eastwick,  who  in  1879  undertook  the  revision  of  the  Madras 
pottioD  of  Murray's  "India,"  has  here  also  so  completely  rcwriiten  the  1S59 
iotis  of  the  Bombay  part  as  to  make  it  a  new  book  rather  than  a  fresh  edition. 
The  great  changes  in  the  country  during  the  past  twenty-one  years  have 
nndned  it  necessary  for  t)ie  author  to  visit  the  most  important  places,  and  in 
pu^ular  K&thiaw&i).  The  hieiurical  part,  vocabuSancs,  &c.,  are  now  put 
toother  at  the  beginning  of  the  volume. 

AFBICA. 
Pigafetta,  Filippo. — A  Report  of  the  Kingdom  of  Congo,  and  of  the  Surrounding 
Coimtrics;  drawD  out  of  the  Writings  and  Discourses  of  tiju  Portuguese,  Duarte 
Lopei,bT  Filippo  Pigafetto,  in  Rome,  1591.  Newly  Translated  from  the  Italian, 
ind Edited,  with  Explanatory  Notes,  by  Margsrite  Uuteliinsoo.  With  Facsimiles 
of  Ihe  Original  Slaps,  and  a  Preface  by  Sir  Thomas  Fowell  Buxion,  Bart., 
liSA,  Ik.     London  (Murray) :  1881,  Svo.,  pp.  17*,  maps.     Price  10s.  6rf. 

Ura.  Hutchinson,  during  the  preparation  of  a  treatise  on  Africa  by  her 
Inabtod,  Mr.  E.  llutcbiusou.  Secretary  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society, 
loiuid  it  Deccasary  to  study  the  work  of  Pigafetta  in  our  Library ;  and,  finding 
diitthe  tracBialion  in  1597  by  BurtwcU  is  praclicaUy  as  ioocceesible  as  the 
originil,  OQ  account  of  its  rarity,  bus  earned  the  best  thanks  ot  Kngliflh  geo- 
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graphere  by  re-tnnBlftting  the  account  of  the  Central  AMcan  travela  of  Lopez, 
commencing  in  1578.  This  is  rendered  more  complete  by  some  ejtcellenl 
illustrative  notes ;  n  quotation  from  Cordciro'i)  African  tlydrography  on  the  tan 
of  Duarte  Lopez  ;  a  pBp«r  on  the  Cnrtc^raphy  of  Africa  from  1491!  to  1600,  u 
illuatrativB  of  the  nomenclQlure  of  the  Cingo,  with  table  and  notes,  hj 
IJr.  C.  H.  Coote,  of  the  British  Muteum  ;  and  a  biblii^raphicat  note  on  thi 
IGth  ceotury  editions  of  Figafetla. 

The  maps  are  reduced  reproductions  by  photo-zincop^phy  of  the  large  ina| 
or  Africa  and  the  kingdom  of  Congo,  both  of  which  are  not  always  found  in  tlk 
same  copy  of  the  original.    The  plates  are  not  reproduced. 
Rohlfi,   Gerhard.— Neue  Beitrii^e  lur  Bnldeckung  nnd  Erforschung  Africa*, 
Caasel  (Fischer) :  1861,  8vo.,  pp.  156.     (  Williams  and  Norgute :  price  3s.) 

Scattered  notes  on  Mohammed  Gatrcni,  the  "Cbunia"  of  most  receni 
Qemum  African  travellerE  ;  the  Importance  ot  Tripoli  in  the  problem  of  opening 
up  Africa;  the  incressliig  value  ol  Haifa  grass  (Mucrochloa  Unaciaima,  the 
Spanish  "Atocha")  for  European  trade  purposes;  the  Sahara  and  its  pheno- 
mena ;  inland  seas  in  North  Africa  ;  ernhnsslea  to  and  from  Morocco ;  Tekui 
and  Nun ;  the  Djofra  Oasis  in  1879 ;  and  the  empty  river-bed  of  the  so-called 
"  filh&r  bil&-ma." 

A3IEB10A. 
Chile. — Annario  HldrograSco  de  la  Marina  de  Chile.     ASo  vi.    Santiago  [Imprenta 
Nacional) :  1880,  large  8vo.,  pp.  664,  maps. 

Captain  Vidal  Gormaz  has,  in  spite  of  the  exceptional  circumstances  of  the 
past  year,  obtained  Hulllcient  material  from  hia  fellow  scientific  naval  ofEccra  Ui 
fill  a  considerable  volume,  besides  publishing  smaller  treatises  which  have  from 
tjme  to  tlroe  been  notic<!<l  in  our  '  Froccediugs.'    The  present  issue  contains :~ 

(1)  Accounts  of  eiplorations  in  the  StraitsofWestem  Patagonia  by  Captain  Oscac 
Viel  iu  the  Chacabueo,  early  in  1879,  with  some  notes  on  geology,  climatology, 
zoolojy,  and  botany  by  Fedro  V.  O'Ryau;  this  part  is  illustrated  by  7  ma™ 
with  soundings,  of  various  detailed  portions  of  the  survey,  which  was  chiefly 
near  Rcnuel  and  Farquhar  islands,  and  the  adjoiniug  straits  and  passages. 

(2)  The  diaries  of  Captain  Latone  and  his  sub-officers  during  their  exploration 
of  Skyriu;;  Water  In  the  Magdlanea,  witli  particulars  of  other  excursions  in 
tiouthem  Patagonia,  especially  of  one  under  Lieutenant  Serrano  to  the  main 
island  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  which  supplied  material  for  a  report  by  Dr.  Philippi 
on  the  zoological  objt^ts  found  (including  a  new  Clmomyi),  A  map  of  the 
northern  portion  ot  Tierra  del  Fuego  accomiiaoies  this. 

I'he  remainder  of  the  volume  is  purely  hydrc^raphic,  or  of  professional 
interest,  except  Fart  YIl.,  which  consists  of  a  continuation  by  Hamon  Guerrero 
Vergara  of  the  account  of  the  discoverers  of  the  Straits  of  Magall.ines,  com- 
menced in  voL  V,  of  the  'Annario.'  This  part  Includes  from  Francisco  de 
TJIloa,  165S,  to  Feter  Cnrder,  I5T8,  and  is  also  published  separately  at  Santiago 
(8vo.,  pp.  IJO),  with  a  m.ip  showing  the  voyflge  of  Juan  Ladrillero,  1557  and 
1558. 
Liatat  Samon. — Mis  Eiploroclones  y  Dcscubrimientos  en  La  Patagonia,  1877- 
1880.     Buenos  Aires  (Bietlma):  1880,  krge  Svo.,  pp.  213,  pis.,  maps. 

A  more  dt^tailed  and  aroeuded  account  of  the  author's  journeys  in  Patagonia, 
of  which  a  notice  appeared  in  our  'Proceedings'  for  1879,  p.  479.     The  lit^d 
lake  near  the  head  waiers  of  the  Itio  Chico  is  now  named  Moyano. 
S.  W.  Silver  &  Co.'l  Handbook  to  Canada.     London  (Silver) :  1881 
pp.  256,  map.    Price  5i. 

Tliis  addition  to  the  well-known  series  of  Silver's  Handbooks  i 
important  step  towards  a  descriptive  history  of  the  Brilish  Colonies,  of  which 
the  Australian  and  South-African  parts  are  already  completed  ;  and  it  supplies 
a  public  want  of  some  magnitude,  aa  the  treatises  on  emigrational  geography 
issued  both  officially  and  privately  upon  Drilish  North  America  are  either  too- 
limited  iu  area  and  aim  or  too  evidently  highly  coloured  to  be  accepted  as  safe- 
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on  history  and  physical 
iea  havB  evi<leiitly  bi*ii 
intilia  pointa  imcensarlly 


^^^^^^^^^■^  KEW  BOOKS. 

^SM  The  prcaenl  volume  DBturally  contains  more  details 

^^M  gnigrBpiiy  thftD  its  pr«l<K;essors ;  aad  Ihs  best  autboril 

|M^I  consulted  upon  tlie  geological,  zoological,  and  other  sei 

^*^B  discussed  in  the  general  account. 

t  H  TLe  map,  though  very  clearly  engraved,  and  showing  the  chief  pliyi 

H  leatnres  of  British  Nortb  America,  is  on  far  too  small  a  soiie  (360  miles  to  the 

.m  inch)  to  give  more  thxn  a  geQeral  aspecti  it  is,  Uowt^ver,  well  worked  up  to 

f  date,  and  shons  the  railroiuLi  in  o[>eration  and  projecied,  and  proviDcial  capital 

r  with  an  ioKt  of  the  chief  lines  of  cablt 

1  AUSTRALASIA. 

r  JotLXn^tl,    J.   U,   E.,    and  Eraase,   £,— Die     ethaogmphisch-anthropolc^ische 

^Abtbeilucg  dea  Museum  GudeiTroy  in  Uamhurg.  Ein  Boitrag  zar  Knode  der 
^odsee-Yolker.  Hamburg  (Friedericlisen) :  1881,  8to.,  pp.  687,  plates,  map. 
^  Willianti  and  fi'orgatt ;  price  11.  5s.) 

Tois  illustrated  descriptive  calalt^iie  of  the  ethnographic  and  anthropo- 
logical section  of  the  great  muaeum  of  the  Godeffroy  Company  in  Hamburg, 
coDIaiDe  a  masa  of  detailed  iofurmation  referring  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
numerous  oceanic  groupa  of  islands  with  which  that  body  has  traded,  preceded 
by  an  iotroductory  skelch  and  table  of  characteristics  of  the  Papuan  and 
llBlayAii  (Polynesian)  races,  and  containing  a  copiouH  bibliography.  The  map 
(bj  Perthes)  gives  the  whole  of  the  groups,  and  is  coloured  ethuogruphically. 

GENERAL. 
Coxaoy. — foude  pratique  sur  les  Mar&s  fluvialca  ct  nolamment  but  le  Moscaret,,! 
application  am  travau:c  de  In  ;atrtie  maritime  des  fleuves.      Paris   (Gauthier-  ^ 
ViUars):  1881,  8vo.,Teit,  pp.  369,  and  atlas.     (Dulau:  price  12t,  6d.) 

Altbough  intended  to  be  of  practical  utility  to  hydrogmphic  engineers,  this 
■work  may  be  mentioned  here  as  apparently  the  only  one  a|iecia!ly  devoted  to 
%be  dj:icuiEion  ol  the  curious  fluvial  phenomenon  known  as  "  bore,"  or  "  eagre." 
The  atlas  contaiua  representations  of  tidal  curves  in  various  localities. 
Q^OSraphisches  Jalubach.— Begrilndet  1866  durch  E.  Behm.    VIII.  Band,  1880. 
L-'xiter  Mitwirkung  von  A.  Auwera,C.  BruhnB,0,  Drude,  K.v,  Fritsch,  G.Oerland, 
J  .    Hnnn,  K.  v.  Sclierzer,  L.  It.  Schmarda,  H.  Wichmann,  K.  Zoppritz,  heraus- 
^e^eben    von    Hermann  Wagner.      Gotha  (Perthes) :    1881,  12mo.,  pp.  653.  J 
<_  SoTthdi  *  ioH«« :  price  lOs.)  I 

llie  little  Kec^raphicnl  manual  instituted  in  1866  by  Dr.  Behm,  and  whliA  ■ 
bu  appearL>d  biennially  under  his  editorship  until  now,  retains  in  tlie  handK  (rf* 
his  old  coliaboraieur.  Dr.  Wagner,  the  varied  utility  for  which  it  baa  hitherto 
been  oonspicnouB.     The  mere  title  oI  contents,  indeed,  shows  a  determination  to 
tdvance  the  claims  of  geography  as  a  special  science,  by  Its  classlQcatinn  of 
lubjects  upon  a  new  basis,  under  (t)  a  special  part  referring  to  the  individual 
grograpbical  sciences,  and  (2)  n  general  section  treating  of  the  applicntion  and 
record  of  them  as  a  whute.     In  part  1,  Professor  Zoppriti  contributes  nn  account 
of  the  present   status  of  Terrestrial  Physics,  or  Physical  Geography  in  the 
widest  acceptation  of  tlie  term,  distinguishing  such  points  as  refer  to  the  earth 
aa  a  whole  from  those  relating  only  to  its  surface ;  followed  by  a  record  from 
ProfeMor  Bnihns  of  the  latest  progress  in  Eiiropeitn  territorial  surveys,  and  a 
list  of  the  geographical  positions  of  144  observsturiea  by  Auwers.    Professor  v. 
^riUcb  supplies  a  get^raphically  arranged  account  of  the  most  recent  ospcriencea 
cm  the  subject  of  geographical  distribution  of  geognostic  formations  (the  "geo- 
graphical geology "  of  Delesse) ;  Professor  Hann  gives  his  usual  record  of 
geogiajihical   meteorology ;    Professor  Drude   and    Dr.   Schmarda   ros|jectiveiy 
contribute,  as  before,  papera  discussing  the  latest  discoveries  lu  the  geoi<raphic^ 
distribution  of  plautsand  animals ;  ethnological  progress  is  recorded  by  Professor 
Cerland  ;  and  Dr.  von  Scheriwr  concludes  the  special  part  with  some  eontribo- 
-tions  on  the  eilension,  Ac,  of  commerce, 

Piofesaor  Wagner  heads  the  general  section  with  an  elaborate  treatise  on  the 
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dcrelopment  of  scientific  jaathodB  of  studying  poograpliy  (continuing  Wb  firat 
paper  on  the  same  subject  in  vol.  vii.  of  the  '  Jahrbucn  *),  in  which  he  analysea 
the  present  condition  of  geography  considered  bb  a  serarale  science  in  tha  chief 
European  countries,  giving  a  list  of  the  professorial  chairs  in  European  Uoiver- 
sities  and  higher  educational  institutions.  An  iuterestlng  detailed  account,  b; 
Piofessiir  Wagner  and  U.  Wiclimanu,  of  geographical  societies,  congresBOS,  and 
publications  throughout  the  world  coniplolea  the  volume. 
Kiepert,  H.— A  Manual  of  Ancient  Geogrspby.  Authorised  translation  from  the 
German  (by  G.  A.  M.).  London  (Macmillan) ;  1881,  cr.  8ro.,  pp.  SOB.  Price  6*. 
Chiefly  of  value  for  educational  purposes,  tbts  conpcodious  outline  supplies 
a  want  in  English  geographical  literature,  and  will  be  found  of  value  for 
referential  purposes  to  those  to  whom  such  larger  treatises  as  Bunbury'a  'History 
of  Ancient  Geomphy'  are  inaccessible.  It  l^s  a  wide  circulation  in  Genusoy, 
serving  as  an  historical  and  physical  commentary  to  Eieperc'e  atlases  of  ancient 
geography,  so  long  in  use  iu  that  country,  and  now  lo  some  extent  also  in 
England.  The  translation  has  been  tliroughout  carefully  revised  by  the  author. 
Some  little  strangeness  in  the  transliteration  of  Gre^  names  will  etiike  the 
reader  accustomed  to  Latioised  forms  ;  but  the  index  follows  the  German  edlttOQ 
and  the  atlases  above  mentioned  in  using  only  the  latter  orthography. 


(By  J.  Coles,  Map  Curator  b.q.b.) 
EUEOFE. 

Austrian  QOTenunent. — Specialkarte  der  Oesterreichsch-TIngarisohen  MonflrchifcJ 
Scale  1 :  75,000  or  1  geographical  mile  to  an  inch.  1881.  Price  of  each  sbee^l 
li.  W,    (Didau.) 

The  foUowinsaheeUare  just  published :— Zone  I.,  Col.  10,  U,  12.     Zone  IY,J 
CoL  13,  14.    Zone  V.,  Col.  11,  12,  14,  17.    Zone  VI.,  Col.  14.     Zone  VU 
Col.l3.    Zone  VIIl.,Col.l4.   Zone  IX.,  Col.  13.   Zone  X.,  Col.  20.    ZoneXt, 
CoL  12.    Zone  XXL,  Col.  9, 10, 11.    Zone  XXU.,  Col.  9.    Zone  XXni.,Coi.ft,J 

Adminislrativ-Karte  von  NieJer-Oeslerrricb.     Uerausg^eben  vom  Veri 

Landeskunde,  Scale  1  :  28,800  or  2 '5  inches  to  a  geographical  mile.  Sheets. — 
24,  Zwettl.  -18.  Stein-Mauteru.  Artaria  &  Co.,  Vienna.  Price  Is.  Qd.  each 
sheet.    (_Dulaa.) 

Dosaeray,  J. — Carte  Physique,  Politique  &  Administrative  de  la  Belgique,  coale-  _ 
nant  les  noms  <ie  toulea  les  communes,  des  hameaus  princlpaux,  lea  chemins  de-J 
fer,  routes,  canaux,  &c,,  &c.  Scale  1:320,000  ur  4'3  geographical  miles  to  sn  J 
inch.     J.  Doasoray,  Brussels,  1880.     Price  33.     (Dulau.)  ^ 

Hahr,  August — Goneral-Karta  lifver  Sverige,  Nor^e  och  Danmark,  samt  fifrer— 
angraatande  dclar  af  ostersjiilander  jemte  jemviigskommuuikationcr.  Scales. 
1: 1,000,000  or  13-6  geographical  miles  to  an' inch.  August  Hahr.  F.  A-.  G_ 
Beijer,  Slockliolm,  1880.     Price  16a.     (Dulau.) 

Imperial  RnssiaJt  GeograpMcal  Society.— Karte  dea  Europ.  Russland,  i». 
12  Bl.  40  Werst  aiifden  Zoll.  Zweite  bedeutend  vervolUtandigte  und  veriesserto 
Aufl.,  mit  Angabe  der  Eiaenbahnon  ftir  1879.  Ilerausseg,  voa  d.  K.  Rusa.  Get^_ 
Geseilsch.     St.  Petersburg,  1880.     Price  las,     (Dulaii.) 

Intelligence  Branch,  QnartermaBteT-Qeneral's  Department,— Outline  Map 
giving  the  vnrious  proposeil  boundaries  between  Montenegro  and  Albania  from  the 
Adriatic  Sea  to  near  Gnsioji.  Scale  1  :  150,000  or  2  geographical  miles  lo  a 
Capt»-  M.  T.  Sale,  b.e.,  Commissioner,  Intelligence  Branch,  Quartermaslei^  J 
General's  Department,  1880. 
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L*IllStitllt  GartOgraphiqne  Militaire.— Carte  des  Ghemins  de  Fer,  Routes  & 
Voifli  ^NftTigables  de  k  Belgique.  Scale  1 :  320,000  oi?  4*3  geographical  miles 
to  an  inch.  Public  par  I'lnstitut  Gartographique  Militaire,  BmsselB,  1880. 
Price  2t.    (Dulau.) 

This  is  one  of  the  nnmerons  maps  of  Belgium,  which  have  been  published 
with  a  view  to  provide  information  as  to  every  possible  means  of  communica- 
tion«  It  ia  a  well-drawn  map,  the  rivers  are  shown  in  blue,  and  the  other  means 
of  oommunication  are  all  clearly  distinguished  from  each  other,  and  could  not 
fidl  to  be  useful  to  any  stranger  travelling  in  Belgium. 

Vnunan  Goyernmtat. — Earte  geolugische  von  Preussen  und  den  ThiiriDgischen 
Staaten.  Scale  1 :  25,000  or  2*9  inches  to  a  geographical  mile.  Herau^geben 
dmdi  das  EonigL  preuss.  Ministerium  der  bffentl.  Arbeiten.  Mit  Erlauterungen. 
liefiming  15,  containing :  Langenschwalbach,  Platte,  Eltville,  Wiesbadeu,  E5nig- 
iton,  Hochheim  &  Qnd.    Abth.  67,  68.    Price  125.    (Dtdau,) 

Jlflitaer,  Y.  y.— G^neralkarte  von  Griechenland,  Thessalien  und  dem  Epirus. 
^^ebst  einem  Supplementblatte,  enthaltend  Albanien,  Rumelien  und  Macedonien. 
2  sheets.  Scale  1 : 1,000,000  or  13  *  6  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  Schworella, 
Tieona^lSSO.    (Duiau.) 

Th.— Reliefkarte  d.  Konigreich  Bayem.     Scale  1  :  1,500,000  or  20*4 
geographical  miles  to  an  inch.    Eckerlem,  Leipzig.    Price  Is.    {DtUau,) 

iS'telpOy  C. — ^Plan  von  Constantinopel  mit  Yorstadten,  Hafen  und  einem  Theile  des 
Bosporus.  Scale  1  :  15,000  or  4*8  inches  to  a  geographical  mile.  Lorentz, 
Constantinopel,  1880.    Price  3$,  ed.    {Dulau.) 

%  J. — Wall  Map  of  European  Russia  (in  Russian  language).  Scale  1 : 3,000,000 
41*6  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.    Leipzig.    6  sheets.    Price  12.    (Dulau.) 


ORDNANCE  SURVEY  MAPS. 
a^^^BOb— Coonty  Maps  :— 

Enqlaito  and  Wales  :  Essex :  Sheets  Nos.  10, 29, 45, 61,  62,  and  78,  at  28.  Qd. 
Nos.  31  and  40,  at  2s. 

Scotland  :  Argyllshire :  Ganna,  Sheets  Nos.  53  and  54  (as  one),  2s. ;  Oighsgeire, 
Sheet  No.  64,  2s. ;  Treshnish,  Sheet  No.  80,  2s.  Inverness :  Hebrides,  Island 
of  Barra,  Sheets  Nos.  59,  68,  69,  70,  at  2s. ;  North  Uist,  Sheets  Nos.  24,  25, 
and  41,  at  2s. ;  South  (list.  Sheet  No.  56, 2s.  Orkney  and  Shetland :  Shetland, 
Sheete  Nos.  6,  9, 34, 58,  at  2s.    Ross  and  Cromarty,  Sheets  Nos.  5, 16, 17, 25, 

26,  41,  54,  55,  76,  and  89,  at  2s.  6d.  Ross-shire,  SheeU  Nos.  la  and  2a  (as 
one),  2b  and  5a  (as  one),  11, 11a,  18a,  122,  and  127,  at  2s. ;  Nos.  10, 18,  24, 

27,  38,  39,  40,  100,  and  117,  at  2s.  ed, 

IfiELAND :  Cavan :  Sheets  Nos.  9  and  23,  revised,  at  2s.  Qd, 

26-Uieh— 'Parish  Maps : — 

Ekgland  and  Wales  :  Bucks :  Brill,  5  sheets  at  25.  6c^.,  3  at  3s.,  1  at  3s.  6<l., 
2  at  4s.,  Area  Book  Is. ;  North  Marston,  5  sheets  at  2s.  6(2.,  2  at  3s.  6(2., 
1  at  4s.,  Area  Book  Is. ;  Hardwick,  8  sheets  at  2s.  6(/.,  1  at  3s.  6c2.,  2  at  4s., 
Area  Book  Is. ;  Addington,  3  sheets  at  2s.  6d.,  1  at  3s.  6(2.,  Area  Book  Is. ; 
Ashendon,  8  sb^ts  at  2s.  6(2.,  1  at  4s.,  Area  Book  Is. ;  Greslow,  5  sheets  at 
2s.  6(2.,  Area  Book  Is. ;  Cublington,  4  sheets  at  2s.  6(2.,  Area  Book  Is.; 
Drayton  Beauchamp  (detached  No.  2),  2  sheets  at  2s.  6(2.,  1  at  4s.,  Area 
Book,  Is.;  Hogshaw,  4  sheets  at  2s.  6(2.,  1  at  4s.,  Area  Book  Is.;  Oving, 
5  sheets  at  2s.  6(2.,  1  at  3s.  6(2.,  Area  Book  Is. ;  Whitechurch,  7  sheets  at 

28,  6(2.,  1  at  3s.  6(2.,  1  at  4s.,  Area  Book  Is. ;  Grandborough,  4  sheets  at 
2s.  6(2.,  1  at  4s.,  Area  Book  Is. ;  East  Claydon,  in  completion,  4  sheets  at 
2s.  6(2.,  1  at  4s. ;    Middle  Claydon,  in  completion,  4  sheets  at  2s.  6(2. ; 
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Aston  A))boU,  6  sheets  at  2a.  6d.,  2  at  it..  Area  Book  U;  Pitchcott,  4sheet> 
at  2a.  Gd.,  1  at  3s.  6d.,  Area  Book  li. ;  Wing,  in  part,  10  aheeta  at  2s.  6d. 
4  at  4s.,  Area  Uook  li. ;  Cuddiagham,  4  sheets  at  2i.  6('.,  1  at  4s.,  Area 
Book  It.;  Fleet  MarstOD,  6  sheets  at  2s.  Gd.,  Area  Book,  Is.;  Dppci 
Winchendon,  5  sheeta  at  2s.  Bd.,  1  at  4s.,  Area  Book  Is. ;  Stone,  in  com- 
pletion, 3  sheets  at  2s.  €d, ;  DmtoD,  ia  completioD,  3  sheets  at  2s.  Sd. ;  Winslaw. 
in  completion,  3  sbeeU  at  2g.  6d.,  1  at  3«.  M.  Cornwall :  St.  Enoder,  in  pari, 
8  ahtets  at  2s.  Gd.,  Area  Book  2s. ;  St.  Clement,  9  sheets  at  2s.  ad.,  I  at  3s., 
1  at  G«.,  1  at  Is.,  Area  Book  Is.  6d. ;  St.  Enne,  detached,  3  sheets  a1 
2>.  6d.,  1  at  -di..  Area  Book  Is. ;  Comelly,  in  completion,  1  sheet  at  3a.  Gd 
Derby :  Chapel  en  lo  Firth,  iu  completioc,  4  sheets  at  2s.  Cd.,  3  at  4*. 
Glossop,  iu  part,  49  sheets  at  2s.  6d,  1  at  3s.  Gd.,  10  at  4s.,  1  at  5i.,  Ak^ 
Book  4s.  ed.;  Dronfield  and  ditto  (detached  Noh.  1-18),  iu  completioo, 
4  sheets  at  2s.  6d.  Herts  i  St.  Mar;;aret,  3  sheets  at  2s.  6d.,  1  at  Si.,  Area 
Book  Is. !  Bishop's  Hatfield,  in  addition,  4  sheets  at  2s.  6rf. ;  Bygravti 
in  completion,  1  sheet  at  4t. ;  Willian,  G  sheets  at  2i.  6i.,  1  at  4s.,  Art* 
Book  1*. ;  Baldook,  1  sheet  at  2s.  Gd.,  1  at  4s.  Monmouth :  Aberystwith,  in 
completion,  1  sheet  at  2s.  Gd.,  1  at  4s.,  1  at  4s.  Gd. ;  Llaufoist  (dutaehed), 
3  sheets  at  2>.  Gd.,  1  at  48.,  1  at  4s.  Gd.,  Area  Book  la.  ;  Risca,  in  part, 
3  sheets  at  2s.  Gd.,  Area  Book  Is.     Notts :  Linby,  ia  part,  4  sheets  at  2>.  6<f., 

I  at  4a.,  Area  Book  Is.  Oxrord  :  Coombc,  in  completion,  3  sheets  at  2s.  6^; 
Ducklington  and  ditto  (detached  Nob.  1-5),  2  sheets  at  28.  Gd. ;  Fiddiagton, 
8  sheets  at  2s.  Gd.,  1  at  3s.,  1  at  48.,  Area  Book  If.;  Witney,  in  completion, 

10  sheets  at  2s.  Gd. ;  Bampton,  in  completion,  4  sheets  at  23.  Gd.,  1  at  3t. 
Shropshire:  Woore,  12  sheets  at  28.  Gd.  StafTonl :  Drayton  in  Bales,  in 
completion  ,  2  sheets  at  2a  bd. 

Scotlakd:  Orkney  and  Shetland.     Shetland  :  Quarff,  7  sheets  at  2s.  Gd.,  Area 
Book   Is. ;  \\  hal!>ey,   13  sheets  at  2s.  Gd.,  Area  Book   la. ;   Cuaningsbiu'gh, 

II  sheets  at  2«  ed.  Area  Book  Is.;  Fetloh,  10  sheets  at  2s.  Gd.,  Area 
Book  Is. ;  Mid  and  South  Yell,  13  sheets  at  2s.  Gd.,  Area  Book  Is.  6d. 
Sandwick,  13  sheets  at  2s.  ed.,  1  at  3s.,  1  at  3s.  Gd.,  Area  Book  Is. ; 
I'tngwall,   20   sheets   at  ^s    Gd.;  1  at  St.,  Area  Book,  Is.  Gd.;  Aithsting, 

11  sheets  at  2s.  Gd.,  Area  Book  Is.;  Bresay,  9  sheets  at  28.  Gd.,  1  at  3^ 
Area  Book  Is. ;  Burro,  6  sheets  at  2s.  Gd.,  1  at  3s.,  1  at  4s.,  Area  Book  It.; 
Delting,  10  sheets  at  28.  Gd.,  1  at  3s.,  Area  Book  Is.  Gd. ;  Duurossoets, 
25  sheets  at  2s.  Gd.,  3  nt  38.,  Area  Book  Is.  Gd.  ;  Northmauen,  21  sheets  at 
2s.  Gd.,  1  at  3s.,  Area  Book  2s. ;  North  Yell,  7  sheets  at  2s.  Gd.,  Area  Book  1*.  i 
Bandness,  5  sheets  at  2s.  Gd.,  1  at  4s.,  Area  Book  Is. ;  Sandating,  11  she«l« 
at  2s.  Gd.,  1  nt  3s.  Gd.,  Area  Book  Is.  Gd. ;  Walts,  13  sheets  at  28.  6d.,  1  at 
3s.,  1  at  3s.  Gd.,  Area  Book  Is.  Gd. ;  Unst,  31  sheeU  at  2s.  tii'..  Area  Book 
2s.  Gd. ;  Weisdale,  9  sheets  at  2s.  Gd.,  Area  Book  Is.  ;  Whiteness,  7  aheeta 
at  2s.  Gd.,  2  at  3s.,  Area  Book  Is. 

Town  Plans— 10-feet  Scale  :— 

Ekoland  and  Walks  ;  Beds  :  Luton,  in  part,  6  sheets  at  2». 
bury,  12  sheets  at  2s.  Derbyshire :  Glossop,  in  part,  6 
Hens:  Ware,  11  sheets  at  2s,     (Stanford,  agent.) 

ASIA. 
Indian  OoTemment  Surreys  :— 

I. — Eastern  Bengali,  Assam,  Burma,  and  parts  of  China  and  Siam,  moaCIf 
adapted  from  the  maps  of  the  Surveyor-General  of  India.  By  RobL  Gordon,  Esq., 
M.I.C.E.  and  it.i.v.E.     Scale  1 : 2,700,000  or  37' 1  geographical  miles  to  an  inch. 

II. — Maps  showing  various  theories  on  the  origin  of  the  Irawodi  River. 

III.— Gauge  Readings  of  the  Irawadi  River  at  MyanoUDg,1869  101878. 

IV. — Discharges  of  the  Irawadi  River  at  Saiktha  and  Myanoung. 

V. — Gauge  Bcadingsof  the  Irawadi  River.  Stations  from  Saiktha  to  Donab] 

VI. — Gauge  Readings  of  the  Nawoon  River.  Stations  from  Nawoon  tc 
For  the  years  1675-77. 

VII.— Map  of  the  Irawadi  Delta.  Scale  1:1,000,000  or  13'6  get^rapticaJ 
miles  to  an  inch. 
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HEW  SIAP3. 

nn.-XIX.,  SXI.,  XXII.,  XXIV.-XXVIII.— Plaiis  and  Sections  ot  Irawadi 

XX.— Haps  showing  the  Iran-adi  Embankment  Works  io  tho  floijd  yenra  1868, 
1871. 1876, and  1877 ;  with  the  Breachea  in  each  year.  Scale  1 : 1,124,200  or  15- 4 
jK^nphical  mtlei  to  an  incii. 

XXin, — Diachafge  Obs^rTAlions  and  Scales  of  the  Ngawoon  at  Thapangyo  for 
Xie  jeara  1872, 1873,  1875,  and  IB78. 

XXIX, — Gaoge  Headings  of  the  Nawoon  Biver,  Slations  from  Nawooa  to 
T»boo.     For  the  yeara  1875-79. 

GuI/  of  Burma,  showing  Delta  of  Irawadi  River,  the  Hline  ViiUey  and  Pogu  Sub- 

T'cana  PUina.  rhotoElncographed  at  the  Surveyor-GenGral's  Olhcc,  Calcutta,  1880. 

Hooghly  KiTer  Suirey :  from  Coasipore  to  Barrackpoor.     Surveyed  November 

1875.     Scale  6  inches  to  1  mi!o;  on  two  sheets.— Sketch  of  Garden  Reach  from 

d^unber  Batchie'a  Point  to  Iwlow  Jessop's  Wharf  (Hooghly  River).     Surveyed 

"■Deoember  1877.    Scale  500  feet  to  1  inch.— The  River  Hooghly  from  Garden 

tXUacb  to  Oolsbareah.     Surveyed  in  June,  July,  and  August  1875,     Scale  1000 

tfeet  lo  1  inch ;  on  2  sheets. — From  Acheepore  to   Pookooreah  Point  (Hooghly 

TRiver),    Compiled  from  llie  latest  surveys,  1878.    Scale  1000  feet  lo  1  inch  j  on 

2  sheets. — Royapore  Anchorage  (Hooghly  River).      Surveyed  September  1879. 

Scale  500  feet  to  1  inch.— From  Pookooreah  to  Fu!ta  Point  (Hooghly  River). 

Purveyed  May  1878,     Scale  1000  feet  to  1  inch.— River  Hooghly,  Pookooreah 

IViiDt    to  Futta  Point,    July  1880.     Scale  1000  feet  to  1  Inch.— Fisherman's 

Point    Anchorage.    Surveyed  June  1875.     Scale  1000  feet  to  1  inch. — River 

ffsoghly.  Fnltah  Point  to  Hospital  Point.    May  1880.    Scale  1000  feet  to  1  inch ; 

on  2  sheets.— The  River  Hooghly,  from   Fultah  Point  to  Roychnck.     Surveyed 

JUarch  1879.     Scale  1000  feet  to  1  inch.— The  James  and  Mary's  and  Nynan. 

Scrvcyed  October  1873.      By  Samnel  Reed,  Assistant  River  Surveyor,      Scale 

lOOO  feet  lo  1  inch. — From  Kantabarlah  to  Luff  Point  (Hooghly  River).   Surveyed 

•Tane  1878,     Scale  500  yards  to  1  inch. — The  River  Hooghly  from  Kantabariah 

*t>  below  Mud  Point.    Snn-cyed  November  and  Itecember  1879.    Scale  1000 

;yarda  to  1  inch.— Kulpeo  Roails  (River  Hooghly),      Surveyed  October  1879, 

Scab  500  yards  to  1  inch.— The  Channels  from  Knlpee  to  below  Mnd  Point. 

Smrey^d  November  and  December  1879.      Soalo  1000  yards  to  1  inch. — The 

Itaoeafulla,  Mud  Point,  and  New  Jcllingbam  Channels.     Surveyed  August  and 

Svptcmber,  1S67.     Scale  1000  yards  lo  I  inch.—'ilie  Raugafulla,  Mud  Foinl, 

Jellingham,  and  New  Bcllary  Channels.     Sarvcyed  September  1873,     Scale  1000 

yards  to  1  inch. — llie  Bellary,  Rangafullo,  Mud  Point,  and  Jellingham  Channels, 

Surveyed  July  1874.    Scale  1000  yards  to  1  inch ;  on  2  sheets.— Skelch  of  the 

lower  part  of  the  Rftngafiills  and  the  Mud  Point  Channels.     Surveyed  January 

i875.     Scale  1000  yards  to  1  inch. — Tlie  Bellary,  Hutdeii,  and  Jellengham 

Channels.  Surveyed  November  and  December  1877.    Scale  1000  yards  to  1  inch. 

— The  Mud  Point  Channel  (Hooghly  River).     Surveyed  December   1875.     Scale 

1000  yards  to  1  inch.— River  Hooghly.     Mud  Point  to  Sanger.     March  1880. 

Scale  3000  feet  to  1  inch  ;  on  2  sheets. — The  Dredge,  Bedford's,  and  Auckland 

Channels.    Surveyed  February  and  March  1874.    Scale  2000  yarda  to  1  inch, 

.Also  a  later  edition.     Surveyed    December    1874:.  —  Tho    Dredge,  Bedford's, 

Auckland,  and  Eden  Channels.    Surveyed  February  and  Mareh  1877.     Scale 

^000  yards  to  1  inch.    Another  edition.     Surveyed  March  1873. — The  Eden 

nod    Auckland    Channels,    including    Old    Dredge    and     Bedford's.    Snrveyed 

Tobmaiy    and   March,    1879.— Channel    Creek,    as    surveyed    in    July    1861. 

Scale  2000  feet  to  1  inch. — Channel  Creek,  from  Yonge's  Point  to  Smith's  Point, 

Jtc     Surveyed  March  1867.     Scale   2000  yarda  to  1  inch.  — Rough  skelch  of 

Channel  Creek,  between  Tonge'a  Point  and  Smith's  Point,  showing  the  new  bnoys 
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to  bo  laid  and  the  preBent  channel,  1867.  Nn  ecale. — Channel  Creek,  from  Mud 
Point  to  Pocock's  Point.  Surveyed  August  1874  by  J,  H.  Nicklea.  Scale  2000 
feet  to  1  inch. — Tlio  Entrances  to  the  River  Hooglily  from  Sand  Heads  to  Mud 
Point,  Coroiiiled  from  various  surveys  of  recent  date.  1875.  Scole  3  milea  lo 
I  inch. — Entrance  of  the  River  Hooghiy,  from  the  Eastern  Channel  Light  Ship 
to  Saagor  Lighthouse.  Surveyed  January  and  February  1874.  So^e  1  inch  to 
1  mile. — The  CliannelB  from  Saugor  to  Bell  Baoy.  Surveyed  Januaiy  and 
February  1B79.  Scale  2000  yards  to  1  inch.— From  Sand  Heads  to  B«iigor. 
Surveyed  January  and  February  1878.  Scale  1  mile  to  1  inch ;  on  2  aheeti. — ■ 
River  Hooghly.  Saugor  to  the  Sand  Heads.  January  1880.  Scale  6000  feet  to 
1  inch;  on  2  sheets, — The  Gaapar  and  ThomhiU's  Channels  (Hooghly  Biver). 
Surveyed  January  and  February  1875.  Scale  2000  yards  to  1  iaoh.--Skeleton 
Hheet  showing  the  positions,  bearings,  and  distances  from  each  other  of  all  the 
outaido  buoyg.  Compiled  from  tho  most  recent  surveys.  October  1879.  Scale 
2O0O  yards  to  1  Inch ;  on  2  sheeli. — Sketch  showing  present  poaitions  of  the 
Houses  of  Refuge  on  the  sea-face  of  the  Soonderhuns.  August  1877. — Soon- 
derhnna,  showing  site  of  Refuge  Houses.  1880.  Scale  4  miles  to  1  inoh. 
(StaTi/ord,  agi^it.)  ~ 

Intelligence  Branch,  Qn&rtennaBter-QenerarB  Department,— Map  of  fi 

Tekke  Turkoman  Country  and  adjoining  Districts.  Scale  1:1,013,760  o  "" 
geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  Compiled  and  zincographed  at  the  Intelli  i 
Department,  Horse  Guards.    1S81. 

AFEICA. 

BerghanB,  Dr.  H. — PhysikaliBche  Waodkarlc  von  Africa.     Scale  1 ;  8,000,000  orl 
109'G  geocrafihical  miles  lo  an  inch.    6  Sectionen.     Cromolith.     Justus  Pertbo^ff 
Gotha,     With  explanation  in  8vo.     Price  Gs.     (_Duliin.) 
Intelligence  Branch,  Qnartermaster-Oeneral's  Department.— Sketch  ] 
showing  Lines  of  Comninnication   between  Newcastle  and  the  Transvaal. 
1:263,440  or  3'4  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.     Compiled  at  the  Intelligeoos I 
Department,  Horse  Guards,  January  1881. 
Petennann's  '  Qeographisclie  Hittheilvngen,'  —  Br.  W.  Junkera  Rnsen  1 
Nordostund  Central Alrikar  BkttNo.lV,:  Karte  der  Route  durch  daa  Thai  des 
Chor  Barako  in  die  Agyptische  Provinz  Taka,  v.  1,  bis  30,  MHra  1876.    Mit  BeriidL- 
sichtigung  der  neuesten  Reisen  u.  Erforschungcn  im  NSrdlichon  Agyptiaeh  -  Ahes- 
sinischen  Grenzgehiet,  bcarteitet  und   gezeichnet   von   B.   Hasaenstein.      Scalo 
1 : 1,000,000  or  13'6  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.    Peterraann's '  Geogrsphiac 
Mittheilungen,' Jahrgang  1861,  Tafel  3.    Justus  Perthes,  Gotha.  [(/Wou.) 

Originalkartc  einer  Reiseroute  von  Lad.5  bis  Dara,  nanh  der  Itinerar-Aufnahme 

von  R.  W,  Felkin  &  Rev.  C.  T.  Wilson,  mj..,  Sept.  bis  Dec.  1879,  conatmirt  u, 
gezeichnet  von  E.  Hassenstein.  Scale  1 :  2,000,000  or  27  geographical  milea  to  an 
inch.  Pelermann's  '  Geograpbische  Mittbeilungen,'  Jahrgang  1881.  Tafel  4, 
Jnatua  Perthes,  Gotha,  1831.     {Diilaii.) 

AMERICA. 
Xureti  Cll. — Relief  of  the  Canal  of  Panama,  approved  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  \ 
By  Ch,  Muret,  Geometer  of  the  Town  of  Paris,   Member  of  the  Socie^  of 
Geography.     Scale  1 ;  200,000  or  2  ■  7  geographical  milea  to  an  inch. 

This  is  a  very  well  eiecuted  Relief  Map,  and  at  a  glance  conveys  to  the  mind 
the  physical  features  of  thecountry  through  which  the  proposed  ship  canal  will 
have  to  pass.  Tho  elevations  have  been  given  in  bold  figures  in  order  to  make 
more  apparent  the  undulations  of  the  ground  where  the  cutting  for  the  canal 
\vill  have  to  be  made.    The  full  dimensions  of  the  canal,  both  in  English  and 
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French  measures,  are  given,  as  well  as  those  of  the  necessary  dams.  The 
distances  are  given  from  London,  Liverpool,  and  New  York,  to  many  of  the 
chief  ports  of  3ie  world,  hoth  by  Cape  Horn,  and  also  by  the  abbreviated  route 
throngh  the  proposed  canal,  as  well  as  the  saving  in  distance  that  will  be  made 
by  the  latter  route. 

Judging  from  the  map,  there  would  seem  to  be  an  extensive  system  of  dams 
required  to  keep  back  the  waters  of  the  Kio  Ghagres.  The  line  of  the  proposed 
canal  runs  in  close  proximity  to  the  present  railroad.  The  vertical  scale  of  this 
map  is  doubtless  exaggerated  (as  is  indeed  usual  in  Relief  Maps  of  large 
districts)  in  order  to  show  more  plainly  the  slight  elevations. 

¥0tsniuum*8  '  Oeographische  Mittheilnngen.' — Die  Argentinischen  Territorien 

dar  Pampa,  des  Rio-Negro,  &c.  Nach  den  Aufnahmen  der  Expeditionscorps 
gegen  die  Indianer,  unter  General  D.  J.  A.  Roca.  Scale  1:4,000,000  or  55*5 
geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  Petermann*H  'Oeographische  Mittheilnngen,' 
Jahigvig  1881.    Tafel  5.    Justus  Perthes,  Gotha,  1881.    (Dulau.) 

AUSTRALIA. 

/OSMI,  James  W. — Plan  showing  Country  North-East  of  Eucla  (South  Australia). 
JiWnined  by  Mr.  James  W.  Jones,  with  the  view  to  decide  upon  boring  operations 
teg  water.  1880.  Scale  1  :  615,000  or  8*4  geographical  miles  to  an  inch. 
Sorveyor-Creneral's  OfiBce,  Adelaide. 

This  Map  accompanies  Mr.  James  W.  Jones*  Report  on  **  Examination  of 
Ocmntry  North-East  of  Eucla." 

'cnna&ihery  Captain  C. — Plan    of   Batavia  River.      Lat.  11°  51'    S.,    long. 
141**  65'  E.    Scale  1 :  63,360  or  0'8  geographical  mile  to  an  inch.   Brisbane,  1880. 

This  Map  accompanies  the  Report  of  Captain  C.  Pennefather  on  the  "  Explo- 
TStion  of  the  Coen,  Archer,  and  Batavia  Rivers." 

SoZ^Veyor-Oeneral  of  Queensland. — ^Map  of  Queensland.    Scale  1 : 1,025,000  or 
gec^raphical  miles  to  an  inch.    Compiled  at  the  Department  of  Public  Lands, 
1881. 

When  complete,  this  map  will  consist  of  six  sheets ;  at  the  present  time  only 
tliree  of  these  are  published,  viz. :— 1,  2,  and  3.  Sheets  1  and  2  include  eleven 
degrees  of  latitude,  from  18°  S.  to  29°  S.,  and  9  degrees  of  longitude  (i.  e.)  from 
145°  30'  to  154°  30*  E.  Sheet  3  includes  those  portions  of  Queensland  and 
South  Australia  contained  between  lat.  23°  40'  S.,  and  29°  20'  S.,  and  long. 
136°  40'  to  145°  30'  E.  This  map  is  very  clearly  drawn,  and  is  published  on  a 
sufficiently  large  scale  to  make  it  very  useful ;  it  also  contains  a  large  amount 
of  information  as  to  the  routes  of  exploration,  divisions,  and  means  of  communi- 
cation. 

CHARTS. 

Admiralty. — Charts  published  by  the  Hydrographic  Department,  Admiralty,  in 
JaDQsry  and  February  1881. 

JTo.  Inches. 

26^       m        =     0*25    Baffin  bay :— Scott  inlet  and  EgUnton  fiord.     Price  Is. 

U94r       m        =     6'0      Spain,  east  coast : — Cartagena  harbour.    Tiicels.Qd, 

41 X    I  ^       ~     ^*^\     Jamaica: — Falmouth  harbour.    Annatto  bay.    St.  Ann 
*^^    I    m       =     5.0/        bay.    Port  Antonio.    Price  Is.  6rf. 

29^         m       =     0*23    Adriatic  sea: — Brindisi  to  Ortona.     (Plans,  Viesti,  Man- 

fredonia,  Trani,  Barletta,  Bisceglie,  Molfetta,  Ban,  Mola, 
Monopoli,  Pianosa  island,  Pelagosa  island,  Tremeti, 
islands).    Price  28, 6d, 

21 0        Plan  added,  Miyako  bay. 

603        Plan  added,  Alongubuna  anchorage. 

(J.  2>,  Potter^  cigent) 
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CHARTS  CANCELLED. 

No.  Cancelled  by 

1194  Cartagena  harbour        ..         New  plan,  Cartagena  harbour      .. 
451  Falmouth     or     Martha-  | 

Brae  harbour  ..    |     Sheet  of  plans,  Falmouth  harbour, 

Annatto  bay,  St.  Ann  bay.  Port 
Antonio 


452  St.  Ann's  bay 

453  Port  Antonio 
1379  Annatto  bay 

199  Monopoli  to  Fossaceca  ..     i 
1500  Tremeti  islands     ..      ..     >    New  chart,  Brindisi  to  Ortona 
1642  Plan  of  ports ) 

265  Sealing  bight  and  St.  Francis  harbour. 


CHARTS  THAT  HAVE  RECEIVED  IMPORTANT  CORRECTICMI 

No.  2567.  England,  east  coast :— Tecs  bay.  No.  2891.  China  sea  >-I 
Philippine  islands.  No.  811.  China : — Anchorages  between  Black  head  M 
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(Bead  at  the  ETening  Meeting,  March  14th,  1881.) 

Map,  p.  320.* 

t3T  two  years  ago  a  paper  was  read  before  this  Society,  by  Dr.  Stewart, 
ftne  second  circumnayigation  of  Lake  Nyassa,  and  on  the  same  evening 
rsots  were  read,  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  from  a  report  by  Dr.  Laws  and 
mdl  of  our  journey  of  exploration  of  the  previous  year,  along  the 
si  of  the  lake.|  The  paper,  which  I  have  now  the  honour  to  submit, 
L  describe  the  remainder  of  the  west  coast,  as  well  as  give  an  account 
cnj  journey  across  the  district  lying  between  the  two  great  lakes 
assa  and  Tanganyika. 

I  will  first  mention  the  advantages  and  facilities  we  have  at  Living- 
nia  for  the  prosecution  of  geographical  research.  We  have  in  our 
n  station,  and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  a  number  of  natives, 
.0  for  the  last  five  years  have  known  us  personally  and  have  worked 
ns ;  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  looking  up  to  us  for  advice  and 
[stance,  and  who,  we  believe,  hold  us  in  some  esteem  and  regard, 
ese  men  we  can  count  upon  to  go  with  us  wherever  and  whenever 

choose,  and  to  abide  by  us  in  all  circumstances;  men  who  are 
nstomed  to  the  country,  who  can  readily  fraternise  with  all  the 
pie  they  meet,  whose  wants  are  few  and  easily  supplied,  and  whose 
Le  of  wages  is  wonderfully  low.  Figures  will  best  explain  this.  The 
i,l  cost  of  my  expedition  of  last  year  to  Lake  Tanganyika,  extending 
T  three  months  and  ten  days,  was  871.,  not  of  course  including  my 
a.  time,  or  somewhat  less  than  301,  per  month.  This  sum  is  so  small 
t  I  trust  to  bo  in  a  position  frequently  to  make  such  journeys. 

against  all  these  advantages  are  the  claims  of  other  work,  which 
''ezit  us  from  engaging  in  extensive  explorations.    What  we  have 

*  See  also  Maps  in  *  Proceedings,'  yoL  L  p.  352,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  464. 
t  '  Proceedings,'  vol.  i.  p.  289. 

f  o.  v.— May,  1881.]  s 
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done  in  the  past,  has  been  in  a  manner  forced  upon  us,  certainly  not 
against  our  will,  but  it  has  been  rendered  necessary  by  the  giadiul 
expansion  of  our  work,  and  by  the  desirability  of  obtaining  a  geneii\ 
view  of  the  whole  of  the  Nyassa  district,  before  deciding  on  the  systei^ 
and  the  scope  of  our  future  work  there. 

In  Captain  Elton's  journals  notice  is  taken  of  the  want,  or  rather  ^;^^ 
our  ignorance,  of  safe  harbours  on  the  lake  coast.  This  ignorance  K^^^ 
now  passed  away.  Besides  the  bay  at  Livingstonia,  we  have  found  ti^-^ 
there  are  no  fewer  than  ten  good  harbours  or  anchorages  on  the 
coast.  The  first  is  north  of  Mount  Bifu ;  the  second  at  Eota-Kota; 
third  at  Unaka ;  the  next  at  Bandawo ;  then  at  Ngkata ;  then  at 
Bay ;  the  next  at  a  nameless  bay  10  miles  further  north;  then  Deep  B^^^ 
then  the  Kambwo  lagoon ;  and  lastly  the  Eombashe  river  at  the  nft^-tK 
end  of  the  lake.  On  the  east  coast  we  know  of  three  good  anchorage^  ^^ 
that  we  have  now  seldom  to  face,  in  the  open,  the  pitiless  storms  wlxi, 
are  so  common.  There  are  two  convenient  wooding  depdts,  at  which 
are  seldom  delayed  more  than  a  day.  This  increased  knowledge  of  "th^^ 
lake  we  now  possess,  has  reduced  to  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  the 
required  for  the  voyage  round  the  lake,  which  used  to  be  about  six 

Eemarks  have  been  made  here  and  elsewhere  about  the  mountains 
Lake  Nyassa.    Some  have  even  refused  to  call  them  mountains, 
prefer  to  call  them  an  escarpment  of  the  great  plateau  of  Central 
I  do  not  agree  with  them.     There  is  a  well-defined  range  of  mountain^ 
along  the  whole  of  the  west  coast,  appearing  even  from  the  upper  plateaiE 
as  mountains.     Numerous  peaks  and  mountain  spurs  rise  2000  and  3000 
feet  above  the  general  level  of  the  plain.   At  the  northern  end  this  is  vwy 
marked.    Maliwandu's  village,  whence  a  clear  view  westwards  can  be 
had,  nestles  at  the  base  of  lofty  mountains,  which  lie  between  it  and  ike 
lake.     But  by  none  of  the  routes  to  the  highlands  has  the  full  height  of 
the  mountains  to  be  overcome.    The  passes  open  out  on  the  plateau,  while 
still  on  either  hand  mountain  masses  rise  high  overhead.  On  the  eastern 
side,  the  Konde  or  Livingstone  range  rises  6000  feet  above  the  lake,  or 
at  least  2000  feet  above  the  general  level  of  the  plateau.    Mr.  Thomson, 
whose  paper  I  listened  to  with  much  pleasure  some  months  ago,  prefers 
to  call  Konde  a  plateau.     I  cannot  look  upon  it  as  other  than  the 
continuation  of  the  Livingstone  range,  which,  beginning  in  lat.  11°  S., 
extends,  as  Mr.  Thomson  describes  it,  "  round  the  north  and  east  sides 
of  Lake   Nyassa  half-way  to  Tanganyika,  and  round  Lake  Hikwa  or 
Leopold."     The  difficulty  in  identifying  the  Konde  Mountains  with  the 
Livingstone  range  was  perhaps  due  to  the  strange  configuration  given 
to  the  north  end  of  Lake  Nyassa  by  its  first  circumnavigator,  Mr.  E.  D. 
Young.     In  my  last  visit  to  the  north  end  I  was  able  to  eliminate  the 
error.     The  last  60  miles  of  the  lake  trend  noi*th-west,  and  the  Living- 
stone range  takes  the  same  direction,  turning  more  and  more  to  the 
westward  as  it  stretches  north.     I  have  no  hesitation  in  accepting 
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Oiptain  Elton's  description  of  the  Kondo  Mountains  as  crossing  his 

lODte  at  right  angles,  or  from  east  to  west,  nor  have  I  any  in  connecting 

ikeffx  with  the  Livingstone  range  which  bounds  Lake  Nyassa  on  the 

jKjirth.    The  mistake  in  longitude  which  Mr.  Stevenson  referred  to  two 

M^rs  ago,  I  now  correct  by  placing  the  mouth  of  the  Hombashe  river  in 

B,  long.  33°  50'  30"  and  S.  lat.  9°  34'  30". 

A  short  account  of  the  seasons  and  the  weather  on  Lake  Nyassa  may 
^    tneful.    The  year  can  be  divided  into  only  two  seasons,  the  rainy 
fg^A  the  dry.    During  the  last  week  of  October,  when  the  sun  is  vertical, 
1^  Heiw  days  of  rain  may  be  expected,  but  this  is  not  the  beginning  of  the 
jt^jij  season.     The  rains  usually  begin  about  the  1st  of  December  on 
Xja]»  Nyassa.    Further  north,  and  at  Pambete  on  Lake  Tanganyika, 
they  begin  a  month  earlier,  if  my  experience  in  1879  was  a  usual  one. 
Pexiiaps  there  the  October  rains  really  mark  the  beginning  of  the  wet 
aeasoiu    The  rains  last  till  April,  sometimes  even  into  the  month  of 
Mjij.    At  Livingstonia,  on  Cape  Maclear,  the  average  rainfall  is  about 
30  inches.    Lying  on  a  promontory  jutting  northwards  into  the  lake,  it 
10  disadvantageously  situated  to  catch  the  rain.    Frequently  heavy^ 
ahcxwers  are  seen  passing  down  the  east  and  west  shores  of  the  lake, 
wKile  Gape  Maclear  receives  not  a  drop.    At  our  sub-station  at  Bandawe, 
two  degrees  further  north,  as  much  as  86  inches  of  rain  have  been 
le^istered,  and  that  in  a  season  which  the  natives  complained  of  as 
being  too  dry.    Between  May  and  October  there  very  seldom  is  any 
ndn.    The  soil  gets  dry  and  parched ;  the  rank  grass  withers  up  and 
assumes  the  appearance  of  golden  grain  in  England  in  July,  only,  how- 
ever, to  fall  before  the  fiery  storms  which  sweep  across  the  country  in 
September.     This  want  of  cold  weather  rains  is  a  serious  hindrance  to 
igricoltnial  operations.    European  cereals  and  vegetables  cannot  be 
raised  without    irrigation.      In   the  dry  plains   of   Northern    India,. 
Christmas  rains  and  rains  in  February  may  bo  confidently  looked  for, 
and  on  them  depends  the  success  of  the  great  wheat  crop  of  the  Punjab. 
Nothing  corresponding  to  them  is  found  in  the  Nyassa  region  of  Africa. 
With  the  change  of  season  a  change  in  the  direction  of  the  wind 
oocors,  or  more  correctly  the  latter  is  the  cause  of  the  change  of 
weather.      Winds  from  the  north  prevail  from  November   to   May, 
bringing  with  them  the  moisture-laden  clouds  from  the  Indian  Ocean, 
while  during  the  whole  of  the  dry  weather  southerly  winds  prevail. 
The  constancy  of  those  winds  is  a  source  of  trouble  and  expense  to  us. 
In  May,  for  instance,  it  is  easy  and  pleasant  sailing  to  go  to  the  north 
end  of  the  lake,  but  to  return  in  the  same  month  requii'cs  a  constant 
fight  with  the  elements  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  taxing  our  courage 
as  well  as  our  seamanship. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  barometer  in  tropical  countries  is  not 
subject  to  such  rapid  changes  as  in  northern  latitudes.  At  Livingstonia 
the  annual  range  is  only  about  half  an  inch,  or  from  28  *  20  inches  in 
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November  to  28*70  inches  in  June.  The  diumal  variatioxi  is  rarely 
more  than  twenty  hundredths  of  an  inch.  The  barometer  is  therefore  of 
little  use  as  a  weather-glass,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  is  more  serrioeabb 
for  geographical  work  in  the  measurement  of  mountain  heights. 

The  temperature  on  Lake  Nyassa  is  very  equable.  The  avenge 
midday  temperature  of  the  hottest  month,  November,  is  85^  F.,  and  the 
average  night  temperature  of  the  coldest  month,  May,  is  about  6(P, — a 
range  of  only  25°  throughout  the  year.  Occasionally,  however,  we  hare 
days  at  95°,  and  even  100°  has  been  registered  once  or  twice.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  scale  54°  has  been  the  lowest.  As  a  general  mle,  the 
wet-bulb  thermometer  stands  at  10°  below  the  dry  bulb  throughout  the 
dry  months  of  the  year. 

The  system  of  languages  spoken  in  the  lake  region  presents  a  wide 
field  for  philological  work  and  research.  Lake  Nyassa  is  about 
350  miles  in  length,  yet  in  that  comparatively  small  district  of  AfirioSt 
no  fewer  than  seven  different  languages  are  spoken  on  one  side  of  the 
lake  only.  These  I  believe  all  belong  to  the  great  Bantu  gronp  of 
languages,  which  prevails  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  nearly 
far  north  as  Zanzibar  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  continent.  Thi 
languages,  however,  are  so  different  from  each  other,  that  natives  even, 
from  the  south  of  the  lake,  cannot  understand  the  language  spoken  at 
the  northern  end.  These  languages  do  not  present  any  particular  diffi- 
culty of  construction,  beyond  a  peculiar  system  of  concords,  by  which 
noun,  adjective,  pronoun,  and  preposition  are  supplied  with  a  certain 
prefix,  which  may  follow  the  rules  of  one  or  other  of  seven  different 
cases  of  concord.  The  language  is  liquid  and  musical,  as  the  syUables 
invariably  end  with  a  vowel,  and  almost  invariably  are  of  the  one  uniform 
length  of  two  letters.  It  therefore  will  lend  itself  readily  to  music,  this 
difficulty  only  being  found,  that  in  speaking  the  emphasis  almost  always 
falls  on  the  penultimate  syllable.  Africans  are  commonly  supposed  to 
be  a  musical  people.  This  can  hardly  be  said  of  the  Nyassa  people. 
They  have  indeed  a  good  ear  for  music,  and  many  of  them  have  fine 
voices,  but  their  musical  taste  has  not  been  cultivated.  They  have  no 
jnusical  instruments  worthy  of  the  name,  and  no  tribal  songs  or  airs,  as 
far  as  we  have  yet  been  able  to  discover.  Over  their  camp  fires  one  of 
them  will  often  lead  in  a  recitative  chant  describing  the  events  of  the 
day,  while  the  audience  joins  in  a  refrain  or  chorus,  which  is  all  the 
better  appreciated  if  it  contains  a  joke  or  a  hit  at  any  member  of  the 
party.  For  instance,  one  song  they  used  to  sing  at  their  work  at 
Livingstonia  when  Mr.  Young  was  there,  ran  thus : — 

**  We  bring  chickens  here  for  sale. 
And  yet  he  niakes  us  work  so  hard ; 
We  bring  bananas  here  for  sale, 
And  yet  he  makes  us  work  so  hard." 

This  song  must  not  be  taken  as  indicating  any  real  grievance. 
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The  language  which  is  now  most  widely  disseminated  through  the 
country  to  the  west  and  north  of  the  lake  is  the  Kafir  language.  It  is 
not,  however,  the  most  generally  spoken.  The  Kafir  or  Mangone 
inTaders  have  wandered  over  the  whole  of  the  district,  and  wherever 
they  have  been,  they  have  left  a  knowledge  of  their  language  among 
the  residents  of  the  country,  many  of  whom  they  had  subjugated  and 
enslaved  daring  the  period  of  their  occupancy.  Such  men  were  fre- 
quently my  interpreters  in  the  highlands  of  Mambwe  and  Maliwandu. 
TkiB  language  has  for  years  past  been  reduced  to  writing.  The 
Scripturee  and  other  books  have  been  translated  into  it,  and  newspapers 
mie  now  published  in  it,  at  the  Missionary  Institution  at  Lovedale.  This 
fact  fikulitates  our  work  among  them  very  greatly.  None  of  the  other 
langoages,  however,  have  been  reduced  to  writing,  they  contain  no 
store  of  information,  they  have  no  history  or  poetry  laid  up  in  them, 
80  we  have  choeen  £nglish  as  the  classical  language  of  the  educated 
native  of  the  future.  Already  some  progress  has  been  made  in  this. 
Not  a  few  of  our  pupils  are  able  to  read  an  English  book  for  themselves, 
and  some  of  them  can  render  a  simple  account,  of  work  done  or  pay- 
ments made,  in  English  figures. 

Our  work  in  the  past  has  been  a  good  deal  confined  to  two  portions  of 
the  lake  shore.  We  are  arranging  now  to  extend  our  operations  to 
several  new  localities  and  to  tribes  that  we  have  visited  in  our  journeys, 
and  who  we  know  are  prepared  to  welcome  us.  Since  this  extension 
has  been  determined  on,  large  contributions  have  come  in  for  the  work ; 
a  total  of  11,0002.  having  been  promised  within  the  last  three  months. 

The  best  season  for  travelling  throughout  the  Nyassa  country  is 
firom  July  to  November.  Earlier  than  that  the  rank  vegetation  is  a 
serious  hindrance  to  marching,  and  by  concealing  the  view,  greatly 
perplexes  the  traveller  in  forming  an  accurate  idea  of  the  lie  of  the 
oountiy.  Before  the  grass  is  thoroughly  dried  up,  heavy  dews  fall 
every  night  and  load  the  tall  feathery  grass  with  countless  drops  of 
water,  which  the  luckless  traveller  receives  on  his  neck  and  shoulders, 
much  to  his  discomfort  and  indeed  to  his  danger,  as  before  the  physical 
energies  have  been  called  into  play  in  the  morning  by  continued  action, 
the  system  is  peculiarly  liable  to  chill,  and  to  its  accompaniment — 
fever. 

To  make  a  short  digression,  I  think  travellers  may  well  take  a  hint 
from  the  native  practice  of  never  bathing  in  the  morning.  The  English 
plan  of  having  a  morning  tub  is  quite  unsuited  to  the  country,  and  is 
highly  dangerous.  The  better  way  is  to  do  as  the  natives  do,  and  wait 
till  the  8u;i  is  high  in  the  heavens,  and  the  day's  march  finished  or  nearly 
80,  before  plunging  into  water. 

After  July  the  vegetation  is  burnt  up,  the  road  is  clear,  and  the  view 
open.  The  intense  cold  in  the  mountainous  districts  is  passing  away 
as  the  sun  returns  southwards ;  the  swamps  and  sponges  are  drying  up, 
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and  tho  rivers  aro  easily  fordablo.    Later  than  November,  on  the  othe^ 
hand,  the  annual  rains  may  be  expected. 

These  months  therefore  I  chose  for  my  journey  in  the  end  of  187& 
The  plan  I  laid  out  for  myself  was  to  start  from  our  sub-station  at  ~ 
gina,  march  to  Earonga's  village  on  the  Kambwe  lagoon,  and  thonoe, 
permitting,  to  cross  to  Pambcte  on  Lake  Tanganyika.     Owing  to 
circumstances,  the  start  was  delayed  longer  than  was  desirable  ;  bat 
September  10th  I  left  Livingstonia  in  the  Ilala  with  thirty  natiT 
some  of  whom  were  to  act  as  guard,  and  tho  rest  as  ordinary 
Chimlolo,   one  of  our  most  faithful    men — and  an  adherent  of 
Universities*   Mission  in  18G3— acted  in  the  same  capacity  as  in 
previous  year  as  sergeant  and  caravan  loader.     On  the  13th  I 
Bandawe,  and  there  I  found  Mr.  John  Moir  who  was  to  accompany 
On  the  15th  we  landed  at  Ngkata  Bay,  having  brought  on  six  of 
Moir*s  carriers    and   four  now  recruits.      On   the    17th  we 
Eaningina;  then  making  our  final  arrangements,  and  taking  Willi 
Koyi,  Kafir  evangelist  from  Lovedale,  with  us,  we  proceeded  on   o 
journey.    Our  road  led  over  the  highest  point  of  Mount  Kaningi 
about  5000  feet  above  sea-level,  and  was  very  rough  and  steep.    "Tfi 
camped   on   its   western  side,  and  at  midday  on    the    19th 
Chipatula's  village,  the  first  of  the  Mangone  villages,  and  were  received 
by  him  in  a  most  friendly  manner.     I  told  him  of  the  endeavours  that 
Dr.  Laws  had  made  in  tho  colony  to  obtain  teachers  who  might  be 
stationed  among  them,  and  of  the  great  interest  that  his  account  of 
them  had  created  among  their  fellow  tribesmen  there,  who  wore  both 
willing  and  anxious  to  give  expression  to  that  interest  by  sending  some 
of  their  educated  youth  to  reside  with  them  and  be  their  teachers.    It 
may  not  be  generally  known  to  this  Society',  that  the  Mangone  or  Maviti 
tribe  is  identical  in  blood  and  in  language  with  the  great  Zulu  tribe 
of  the  south,  our  gallant  foes  of  two  years  ago. 

Chipatula  begged  me  to  go  on  and  see  Mombera,  tho  paramount  chiei^ 
to  give  him  tho  same  account ;  and  though  I  had  not  intended  to  do  bo, 
I  consented.  The  next  day,  Saturday,  we  reached  Mombera,  but  when  I 
inquired  for  the  chief  I  was  told  ho  was  "  not  at  homo."  It  was  soon 
evident  that  he  was  either  designedly  absent,  or  that  he  simply  denied 
himself.  We  saw  only  inferior  headmen,  who  expressed  dissatisfaction 
that  we  had  not  come  to  settle  among  them,  and  said  they  did  not 
understand  why  wo  should  visit  other  chiefs  before  doing  so.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  they  were  sincere  in  their  desire  to  make  friendship  with 
us ;  but  an  exclusive  alliance  only  would  suit  them.  They  have  lost 
both  power  and  prestige  within  tho  last  two  years,  and  may  now  be 
resolving  to  attempt  to  regain  both.  I  heard  later  that  there  are  two 
parties  in  their  council.  Mombera  and  Chi]^>atula  and  their  headmen 
are  desirous  of  peace,  and  are  willing  to  invite  us  to  come  among  them ; 
while  Ntwaro  and  Iflperembe  wish  to  keep  us  at  a  distance,  and   to 
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Deoover  their  power  by  force  of  arms.    It  was  in  deference  to  the  wishes 
of  this  party  that  Mombera  would  not  see  me.     Two  months  afterwards 
Jfttrazo  broke  the  peace,  and  attacked  and   burned  two  Atimbuka 
liZiages,  killing  the  inhabitants. 

3Iombera'B  territory  is  in  the  Kasitu  valley.  It  is  a  gently  undulating 
o^n^ntry,  flanked  by  hills  on  all  sides,  and  cut  up  by  several  water- 
co^MJBGa,  dry  except  in  the  rains.  The  Kasitu  itself  is  the  only  perennial 
The  land,  though  poor,  is  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent, 
is  chiefly  grown,  though  in  an  experiment  a  year  ago  they  got  a 
patch  of  wheat  to  ripen.  Trees  are  few  and  of  stunted  growth.  On 
iday,  September  22nd,  we  left  Mombera's  and  marched  down  the 
dtu  valley,  the  road  leading  nearly  due  north.  We  passed  no  villages 
we  came  to  Mount  Bwabwa,  on  the  east  slope  of  which  is  Ntwaro's 
^  <2Jlage,  and  camped  in  the  Mpopomo  district.  Mombera's  headman  here 
us  civilly,  and  we  obtained  twelve  new  carriers  from  him,  who 
in  a  most  exemplary  manner  throughout  the  whole  journey. 
On  the  23rd,  24th,  and  25th  we  passed  through  a  deserted  country, 
rhich,  however,  in  places  bore  remains  of  old  villages  and  gardens,  with 
"^patches  of  cotton,  castor  oil,  and  mustard,  but  as  a  rule  the  soil  is  poor. 
TThe  district  is  named  Henga,  and  at  present  is  a  no  man's  land.  On  the 
evening  of  the  25th  [we  reached  the  junction  of  the  Kasitu  with  the 
Bikmn,  which  last  is  the  larger  stream,  and  comes  from  the  west  through 
a  wild  and  mountainous  country.  The  people  here  and  in  the  valley 
whence  the  Bikuru  comes  are  Atimbuka.  The  principal  chief,  whom  I 
did  not  see,  is  named  Mwendera,  and  lives  to  the  west.  The  chief  in  the 
distriot  we  passed  through  is  named  Kanyole.  We  saw  him,  though  wo 
did  not  halt  long  at  his  village.  He  met  us  in  a  friendly  manner,  and 
we  obtained  abundant  supplies  of  food,  which  is  the  best  evidence  of 
goodwill  that  these  people  can  give.  They  are  much  oppressed  by  the 
Mangone,  and  hold  them  in  dread.  Though  we  could  not  communicate 
yrith  them,  friendly  relations  were  soon  established  by  the  exhibition  of 
some  of  our  curiosities,  which  sign  of  goodwill  was  responded  to  by  a 
present  of  pombe,  in  greater  quantity  than  I  felt  disposed  to  permit  my 
men  to  accept.  The  valley  of  the  Bikuru  north  of  its  junction  with 
the  Kasitu  is  named  Ntanta,  and  is  the  most  fertile  valley  I  have  seen. 
It  is  some  six  or  eight  miles  wide ;  the  middle  portion  near  the  river  is 
a  swamp  in  the  rains,  and  is  covered  by  long  grass,  the  abode  of 
elephants,  buflalo,  and  zebra.  The  western  side  is  extensively  culti- 
vated, producing  abundantly  all  that  the  natives  require.  It  is  watered 
by  many  streams  of  clear  cold  water,  some  of  which  are  used  for  irriga- 
tion. The  elevation  of  the  valley  is  about  3700  feet  above  sea-level. 
The  climate  is  cool  and  pleasant,  and  I  have  no  doubt  healthy,  notwith- 
standing the  marsh  in  the  middle.  Here  I  noticed  an  important  change 
in  the  geological  formation.  The  granite  and  quartz  which  prevail 
throughout  the  whole  country  from  the  Murchison  Cataracts  on  the 
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Shire  river  to  Lake  Tanganyika,  give  place  to  soft  shale  and  clay 
schists.  Taking  into  consideration  the  lie  of  the  country,  and  the 
straight  range  of  hills  parallel  to  the  river,  and  the  position  of  the 
Kasitu,  it  is  probable  that  the  river  forms  the  geological  bonndary, 
and  that  it  runs  in  the  trough  of  some  great  fault  or  nonconformity  in 
the  formation.  The  shale  is  very  dry,  and  crumbles  in  the  hand  into 
small  angular  fragments.  The  schist  is  Ubit  and  micaceous.  Ten  miles 
further  north  I  came  on  regularly  stratified  beds  of  hard,  dark  giey 
sandstone ;  dip,  1  in  2]^  west  and  by  north.  The  beds  are  two  or  three 
feet  thick,  but  under  heavy  blows  can  be  broken  into  thin  lamine  d 
one-quarter  of  an  inch. 

The  Bikuru  valley,  which  I  thought  would  have  brought  us  gradually 
down  to  the  lake-level,  is  at  its  north  end  blocked  by  hills  forming  the 
lake  coast,  and  the  river  flows  through  winding  precipitous  valkya, 
falling  2200  feet  in  the  last  15  miles  of  its  course.  The  water,  whioli 
enters  the  gorge  clear  and  sparkling,  leaves  it  heavily  laden  with  Unidi 
clay  silt,  by  which  its  course  in  the  clear  waters  of  the  lake  is  distinotly 
traceable  for  some  distance.  The  Rikuru  valley,  as  I  have  said,  is  tlie 
most  fertile  I  have  seen.  Before  the  Mangone  invasion,  cattle  were 
plentiful,  though  now  there  are  none.  It  used  to  be  thickly  populated, 
and  would  be  so  again  if  peace  and  quiet  were  thoroughly  established. 

On  Saturday,  September  27th,  we  came  down  to  the  lake  shore,  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Rikuru,  in  south  latitude  10°  45'  15".  The  descent  to 
the  lake  is  a  most  trying  one.  In  two  places  the  road  is  almost  pre- 
cipitous. In  one  place  is  a  rapid  fall  of  more  than  1000  feet ;  it  then  rises 
again,  and  in  the  last  three  miles  near  the  coast  the  descent  is  2800  feet. 
The  river  loses  much  of  its  water  by  percolation  before  it  enters  the  lake. 
Inside  the  bar  it  is  in  places  more  than  five  feet  deep,  but  on  the  bar  not 
more  than  two  feet.  On  the  29th  we  marched  northwards  along  the  coast, 
reaching,  after  three  miles,  the  stream  in  which  is  the  coal  discovered  by 
Mr.  Rhodes.  •  The  coal  lies  in  a  clay  bank  tilted  up  at  an  angle  of  45^  dip 
west.  It  is  laid  bare  over  only  some  30  feet,  and  is  about  seven  feet  thick. 
It  hardly  looks  as  if  it  were  in  its  original  bed.  The  coal  is  broken  and 
thrown  about  as  if  it  had  been  brought  down  by  a  landslip,  and  traces  of 
clay  are  found  in  the  interstices.  Yet  the  bed  is  compact  and  full  of  good 
coal.  I  traced  it  along  the  hillside  for  some  200  yards,  and  found  it 
cropping  out  on  the  surface  here  and  there.  It  is  500  feet  above  the  lake- 
level,  and  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  shore.  I  lit  a  good  fire  with 
it,  which  burned  up  strongly.  The  coal  softened  and  threw  out  gas 
bubbles,  but  gave  no  gas  jets.  It  caked  slightly,  but  not  so  as  to  impede 
its  burning.*     It  is  found  in  the  main  gorge  of  the  Chisindir^  valley. 

*  Haying  submitted  a  spocimen  of  the  coal  to  Mr.  Carruthera,  f.b.8.,  Keeper  of 
the  Botanical  Doparlment,  British  Museum,  this  eminent  authority  has  sent  me  the 
following  note  of  the  results  of  his  examination  of  it : — 

'*  The  coal  has  the  appearance  of  a  good  specimen  of  English  coaL    The  lines  of 
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Three  miles  farther  on  wo  crossed  the  Rumpo  river,  a  large  stream 
30  yards  across,  and  knee-deep  in  the  dry  weather. 

On  the  30th  we  halted  for  a  day,  as  an  elephant  had  been  shot,  but 
my  chief  object  was  to  climb  Mount  Waller.  This  hill  is  a  remark- 
able one.  The  lower  900  foot  is  composed  of  sandy  schists  and  hard 
and  soft  shales.  From  900  to  1200  feet  there  are  three  bands  or 
horizontal  ribs  running  along  the  whole  length  of  the  mountain.  These 
are  of  coarse,  gritty  sandstone,  of  mixed  round  and  sharp  grains,  up  to 
the  size  of  a  bean.  Much  of  it  is  very  soft.  Over  these  ribs  is  a  plateau 
three  or  four  hundred  yards  wide,  and  in  the  middle  rises  the  precipitous 
hilL  Up  to  2300  feet  are  shales  soft  and  crumbly,  then  rises  the  cliff  up 
to  3100  feet  above  the  lake,  or  4700  feet  above  sea-level.  The  cliff  is 
composed  of  clay-slate  of  a  dull  straw  colour,  compact  and  hard,  resem- 
Uing  Turkey  whetstone,  but  devoid  of  cleavage.  The  beds  are  hori- 
jsontal,  ten  or  more  feet  thick,  with  intervening  beds  of  crumbly  shale, 
whiohy  deoomposing,  let  the  hard  cliff  break  off  and  fall. 

On  the  1st  of  October  we  marched  round  Mount  Waller,  and  struck 
inland  at  nine  miles,  and  crossed  a  ridge  running  east  and  west,  800  feet 
high,  and  then  descended  into  a  marsh,  which  extended  from  the  hills 
to  the  lake  shore  and  several  miles  to  the  north.  The  road  kept  well 
to  the  west,  and  for  four  days  we  did  not  touch  the  lake  shore.  The 
distriot  is  sparsely  populated.  Spots  here  and  there  have  been  selected 
rad  oooopied  by  a  few  people,  who  grow  bananas  chiefly.  Several 
smams  ran  down  to  the  marsh,  and  possibly  do  not  reach  the  lake  in 
the  diy  weather.  On  the  south  side  of  this  marsh  the  people  are 
Atimbuka,  and  on  the  north  are  Bachungu.  As  may  be  seen  on  the 
map,  the  lake  trends  due  north  from  Mankambira's  Point  to  near  Deep 
Bay,  in  lat.  10°  27',  and  thence  turns  fully  30°  to  the  west,  as  far  as  to 
Kambwe  lagoon,  in  lat.  9^  55',  running  parallel  to  the  range  of 
mountains  which,  from  Mount  Waller,  stretches  to  the  north-west.  All 
the  country,  from  Mount  Waller  to  the  Kambwe  lagoon,  is  very 
poor  indeed ;  swamp  and  hard  day  plain,  broken  here  and  there  by  dry 
gravel  ridges,  and  occupied  chiefly  by  large  game. 

At  Earonga's  we  found  some  of  Mr.  Khodes's  men,  with  letters  from 
Mr.  Thomson,  of  the  East  African  expedition  sent  out  by  the  Geographical 
Society.  We  then  heard  of  Mr.  Keith  Johnston's  death,  and  learnt  that 
Mr.  Thomson  had  been  at  the  Bombashe  river,  and  had  left  for  Tangan- 
yika on  September  29th. 

I  spent  some  time  in  inspecting  the  Kambwe  lagoon.    I  am  sorry 

stimtificBtioD  are  indicated  by  their  films  of  anthracite  or  '  mother  coal/  The  general 
form  of  the  minute  tidsaes  are  preserved  in  the  *  mother  coaL'  I  have  observed  frag- 
ments of  scalarifurm  vessels,  and  in  sections  of  the  coal  prepared  for  the  microscope  I 
Lave  found  the  macrospores  of  Lyoopodiaceous  plants,  which  I  cannot  distingnish  from 
similar  bodies  in  the  coal  of  England.  After  combustion,  only  1*8  per  cent  of  ash 
remains.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  specimen  from  Lake  Nyassa  is  of  the  same  age  as  the 
oral  of  inland.— W.  Cabbuthebs.'* 
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to  say  it  is  not  a  good  harbour.  It  is  perfectly  safe  when  the  Bteamer 
is  once  in  it,  but  it  was  with  difficulty  that  I  found  a  six-foot  channel 
over  the  bar,  and  inside  the  depth  is  not  much  greater.  The  river 
Kukuru,  which  until  last  year  flowed  through  it,  has  changed  its  counet 
and  now  enters  the  lake  a  short  distance  south.  Its  former  channel  is 
quite  silted  up,  and  is  now  actually  higher  than  the  general  level  of  the 
ground,  so  that  there  is  no  hope  of  its  ever  returning  to  the  lagoon.  It 
may  seem  strange  that  the  river-bed  shoidd  be  higher  than  its  banlca.  I 
account  for  it  thus : — in  the  rains  the  whole  country  is  flooded  for 
miles,  so  that  the  river  flows  in  its  course,  marked  out  by  thick 
and  has  for  its  banks  the  standing  water  of  its  own  overspill ;  tlie 
heavy  sand  is  rolled  down  this  channel,  and  deposited  over  its  whole 
length,  till  it  is  raised  to  such  a  height  that  the  current  is  forced  to 
leave  it.  On  inquiry,  I  found  that  in  Karonga's  boyhood,  say  sizty 
years  ago,  the  river  flowed  to  a  point  some  three  miles  to  the  fiontk. 
That  point  is  now  being  rapidly  worn  away,  and  the  debris  scattexed 
along  the  coast.  It  is  evident  that  the  conditions  of  the  coast-line  are 
at  present  unstable,  and  that  the  Kambwe  lagoon  may  be  silted  np  and 
lost  as  a  harbour  very  soon. 

I  had  arranged  with  Dr.  Laws  that  the  Bala  should  meet  ns  here 
with  fresh  carriers  and  stores,  so  we  waited  a  few  days  for  her.  On  the 
11th  she  arrived  with  Dr.  Laws.  After  making  all  necessary  arrange* 
ments,  and  promising  to  be  back  on  December  1st,  Mr.  J.  Moir,  William 
Koyi,  and  I  started  on  our  journey  to  Tanganyika  on  October  14th.  Onr 
flrst  day's  march  of  11  miles  led  us  due  west  to  the  foot  of  the  hill% 
across  a  dry  plain,  much  of  which,  however,  is  under  water  in  the  rainy 
season.  Near  the  coast  it  is  fairly  populous,  but  inland  not  bo.  We 
camped  by  the  Rukuru  river,  at  the  village  of  Karamba.  Next  day  we 
kept  up  the  valley  of  the  Bukuru,  marching  north  three  or  four  mileSt 
and  passed  a  few  Chungu  villages,  which,  I  may  state,  are  kept  remark- 
ably neat  and  clean ;  a  space  around  is  carefully  swept,  and  the  bananm 
groves  add  their  refreshing  shade  to  make  them  picturesque  and  in- 
viting. We  then  left  all  villages  behind,  and  struck  into  the  hilla^ 
marching  west.  Two  nights  we  camped  in  the  bush;  and  on  the 
fourth  day  after  leaving  the  lake,  wo  reached  the  village  of  Maliwandu ; 
elevation,  3900  feet  above  sea-level.  The  road  for  two  days  was  certainly 
rugged  and  steep,  but  much  less  so  than  one  would  have  expected.  Having 
now  traversed  several  of  the  passes  from  the  lake  to  the  highlands,  I 
can  say  that  this  is  the  easiest  of  them  all,  and  in  prospect  of  a  road 
being  made  here,  that  such  a  work  is  quite  practicable,  though  of  course 
presenting  difficulties  here  and  there.  At  Maliwandu  wo  were  quite 
across  the  hills,  and  had  a  view  over  a  level  plateau  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach  to  the  south  and  west.  To  the  north-west,  in  the  direction  "we 
wished  to  take,  were  some  hills.  Maliwandu  received  us  frankly  and 
kindly.     We  exchanged  presents  with  him,  and  he  promised  us  guides. 
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Here,  unfortunately,  Mr.  Moir  and  I  wero  constrained  to  part  company. 
He  had  suffered  a  good*  deal  from  blistered  and  swollen  feet,  and  one 
SOTO  was,  we  thought,  a  deep-seated  abscess,  which  it  turned  out  to  be. 
We  halted  three  days,  and  then  agreed  that  it  was  better  that  I  should 
push  on  alone,  and  that  Mr.  Moir,  when  able  to  walk,  should  return  to 
Nyassa.  It  was  fortunate  we  came  to  this  conclusion  so  soon,  as  Mr. 
Moir  was  confined  to  his  tent  for  ten  days  more.  Leaving  with  him  a 
few  men  to  carry  his  baggage  and  stores,  I  proceeded  on  October  21st. 
I  marched  west  for  13  miles,  and  then  entered  a  valley  stretching 
north,  and  camped  at  a  stockaded  village  called  Mpoko.  The  villagers 
'were  very  suspicious  at  first,  and  shut  the  gate  of  the  stockade,  but 
ere  long  they  came  out  to  see  us.  Next  day  we  reached  Chiwinda^s 
Tillage,  a  few  miles  south  of  Mount  Lirecho,  the  most  prominent  hill  in 
the  district.  Chiwinda  is  a  well-known  and  influential  chief.  He 
received  us  politely,  but  I  had  not  much  talk  with  him.  Ho  possesses 
cattle  and  sheep  and  goats  in  considerable  numbers.  The  soil  here  in 
parts  is  very  good,  but  most  of  it  is  poor.  The  natives  cut  down 
branches  of  trees  and  collect  them  in  a  large  heap,  perhaps  two  feet 
high  and  extending  over  half  an  acre.  This  they  bum,  and  then  hoo 
the  ashes  into  the  soil  for  their  gardens.  The  trees  are  thus  all  pollarded, 
as  mentioned  by  Livingstone.  The  lower  three  or  four  feet  of  the 
trees  are  blackened  stumps,  while  the  upper  branches  are  fresh  and 
green.  Chiwinda's  village  is  on  the  Songwe  river,  which  I  followed 
for  two  days  more.  It  flows  to  Nyassa.  Upwards  the  valley  trends 
north-west,  flanked  on  the  west  by  a  straight  range  called  the  Awiwa 
hills.  In  the  south,  near  Chiwinda,  they  are  high  and  well  defined ; 
in  the  north  the  range  elopes  down  and  merges  into  a  high  plateau, 
'whioh  I  had  to  cross.  On  the  east  side  of  the  valley  the  hills  are 
irregular  and,  excepting  Mount  Lireche,  are  of  small  size. 

On  October  25th  I  left  the  Songwe  valley,  which  is  occupied  through- 
out its  entire  length  by  the  Chimgu  tribe,  and  ascended  to  a  higher 
plateau,  the  edge  of  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  Awiwa  range.  I 
found  the  Bachimgu  everywhere  well  disposed.  In  the  hills  they  clothe 
themselves  decently,  and  cloth  is  pretty  abundant  among  them. 

The  next  day's  march  brought  me  to  villages  of  the  Anyamanga 
tribe.  Chikanamlira  is  the  principal  chief.  At  his  village  I  came  on 
the  track  of  Mr.  Thomson,  and  thence  followed  him  to  Tanganyika, 
overtaking  him  rapidly.  At  Miluma  I  heard  that  the  emissaries  of 
Mapunda,  Kasanga,  and  Mpanga,  chiefs  near  Livingstonia,  had  been 
among  the  Babemba  tribes  to  the  south,  and  had  prompted  them  to 
make  a  foray  against  the  Anyamanga.  'Miluma's  village  and  four 
others  were  broken  into,  and  women  and  children  enslaved.  These 
Babemba  are  the  disturbers  of  the  peace  in  this  district.  They  occupy 
the  country  three  or  four  days'  march  to  the  south  of  Chikanamlira's. 
Mtuka,  otherwise  Chitimkuru,  is  their  principal  chief  just  now.    Three 
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years  ago  he  got  a  decided  repulse  at  Chikanamlira  and  also  at  Mambwe, 
but  he  is  still  the  terror  of  the  country. 

On  the  28th  of  October  we  camped  by  stream  Mera,  which  flows  soatk- 
wards  to  the  Ohosi,  and  then  joins  the  Chambeze  river.   This  stream  ma; 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  remote  of  the  head-waters  of  the  Congo. 

On  the  dOth  we  reached  the  head  village  of  Mambwe.     In  the  evenin 
the  chief  came  to  see  me.    I  put  him  down  at  first  as  a  Swahili, 
afterwards  found  that  he  was  a  native  of  the  district.    He  is 
man  of  about  twenty  years,  intelligent  and  quick,  very  inquisitive, 
a  great  beggar.    He  was  dressed  in  Arab  fashion  from  head  to  foot 
clean,  fine  cloth,  and  though  young  has  quite  the  bearing  of  a  chief, 
gave  him  a  good  present,  but  he  did  not  feel  inclined  to  show  his 
ship  by  giving  one  in  return,  though  he  was  in  our  hearing  prompted 
do  so  by  some  women.    He  is  very  nervous,  and  felt  by  no  means  at  kS^ 
ease  when  at  his  request  I  showed  him  my  guns.    Opening  the  breebh  or 
a  click  of  the  locks  was  a  signal  for  a  start,  and  he  nearly  ran  off  when 
he  saw  a  rifie  loaded  in  a  second  or  two.    His  own  name  is  Nsokolo,  bot 
he  is  usually  called  Mwini  Mambwe,  or  Chief  Mambwe.  His  father,  lately 
dead,  was  the  first  of  his  d3maBty.    He  had  long  been  in  league  with 
the  Mangone,  while  they  dwelt  among  the  Fipa  Mountains,  by  whose 
aid  he  was  able  to  keep  the  Babemba  in  check.    I  here  got  some  fiirther 
notes  of  the  history  of  the  Mangone  tribe.    A  few  years  ago  (the  eziot 
time  I  could  not  arrive  at),  they  dwelt  at  Fipa,  which  is  described  as 
being  a  beautiful  and  fertile  country.     Then  the  tribe  or  tribes^  which 
are  now  broken  up  and  separate,  lived  together.    Fisani  seems  to  have 
been  the  most  powerful  chief.   Under  him  were  Chipatula  (the  old 
not  the  present),  Mombera  and  his  brothers,  Mperembe,  Chiwere, 
and  the  Gangwara  tribe.     Mperembe  quarrelled  with  Tabeni,  but  was 
beaten  by  the  latter,  who  then  with  his  retainers  went  north  along  the 
west  side  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  where  he  is  now  peaceably  settled. 
Fisani  and  his  followers  then  attacked  the  Babemba,  and  for  a  time 
were  victorious,  but  ultimately  were  driven  back.     They  all  then  went 
to  the  present  Gangwara  country,  when  the  Gangwaras  detached  them- 
selves and  drove  the  others  back.      Then  Fisani  went  south  to  the 
Eikuru  valley,  and  ultimately  to  the  Easitu  valley.    Mperembe  and 
Fisani  then  quarrelled.    Fisani  and  Chiwere  went  further  south  and 
settled ;  Fisani  to  the  west,  and  Chiwere  to  the  south-west  of  Eota-Eota, 
where  they  still   are.      Mperembe  made  a  second  raid  against  the 
Babemba,  ai^d  was  assisted  by  Mambwe.    He  was  soon  driven  back,  and 
is  again  settled  in  the  Easitu  valley  near  Mombera.     It  is  said  that  this 
assistance  given  by  Mambwe  is  the  ground  of  the  present  enmity  of 
the  Babemba.    The  people  of  Mambwe  say  that  they  would  welcome 
Mperembe  among  them  again,  as  he  treated  them  better  than  the 
Babemba  now  do.     It  has  been  this  system  of  family  quarrels  and 
internecine  war  that  has  sapped  the  power  of  the  Mangone  tribe. 
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On  November  3rd»  afiter  asconding   for  two  miles,  we  began  the 

jg0cent  to  Lake  Tanganyika.     The  district  I  passed  through  between 

(f^toh&r  2l8t  and  November  3rd,  may  be  described  in  a  few  words. 

j^^-cir  marches  led  through  the  open  valley  of  the  Songwe,  and  then  the 

on  to  a  high  level  plateau,  across  which  I  could  see  hills  over 
Le  Tanganyika.    Mambwe's  country,  and  especially  Chirundumusia's 
^•Sl]ige,  occupies  the  highest  part  of  it,  and  from  many  points  a  most 
^^tensive  view  is  obtained.    In  many  places  the  soil  is  very  good, 
Q^f)eoiaIly  on  the  Tanganyika  side.     I  have  no  doubt  that  many  Euro- 
pean food  plants  would  grow.     The  average  elevation  is  about  4700  feet 
sliDve  sea-leveL     The  rain&ll,  I  was  told,  is  large,  and,  as  I  found, 
'^jeg^ik  a  month  earlier  than  on  Lake  Nyassa.    The  climate  is  cool  and 
2)ii«cingt  and  I  have  no  doubt  healthy.     Cattle  I  foimd  at  almost  every 
tzUa^  and  sheep  and  goats  are  kept  in  large  numbers.      The  tsetse 
iy^  ihat  insignificant  yet  most  formidable  enemy,  is  not  found  anywhere 
i»^^«reen  the  shores  of  Lake  Nyassa  and  the  last  stage  before  reaching 
r,a'K"*>  Tanganyika,  though  on  the  shores  of  the  latter  lake  they  are  very 
Acm-Kmeioioa.     The  route  through  the  country  that  I  followed  is  a  remark- 
tit^^-j  easy  one.     It  gradually  rose  from  3900  feet  at  Maliwandu's  to 
5'^L-CDO  feet  at  the  ridge  overlooking  Tanganyika,  and  throughout  the 
w^'^Mxid  of  it  there  is  not  one  difficult  ascent.     Undulations  of  course 
are,  but  they  will  be  no  obstacle  to  the  construction  of  a  road, 
is  plentiful  even  in  the  dry  weather.     Good  timber  is,  however, 
and  this  is  the  greatest  drawback  to  the  country.     I  may  here 
ij  that  I  have  quite  failed  to  see  the  fine  forests  described  by  some 
'^^avaUerB.    The  whole  country  is  indeed  tree  clad,  but  large  trees  are 
ooDspicaoiis  by  their  absence. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  district  are  to  all  appearance  a  peaceable  and 
industrums  people.  As  they  told  me,  they  desire  only  to  cultivate  their 
gardens  and  to  work  their  iron.  All  the  way  between  the  basins  of  the 
two  lakes  I  found  traces  of  ironstone,  and  in  places  old  workings.  On 
one  hillside  in  Mambwe  I  counted  eight  smelting  kilns  in  good  order, 
within  a  few  hnndred  yards  of  each  other,  and  doubtless  there  were 
many  more.  These  kilns  are  larger  than  those  used  by  the  Ajawa  and 
Manganja.  They  stand  about  nine  feet  high,  are  five  feet  in  diameter 
at  the  base  and  three  feet  at  the  top,  and  are  built  of  clay  plaster  four 
or  six  inches  thick.  They  will  contain  nearly  half  a  ton  of  iron  ore. 
Charcoal  is  used  for  smelting.  The  description  of  ore  is  the  brown 
bssmatite ;  it  is  very  hard  and  compact,  and  is  found  in  solid  beds  of 
four  or  five  feet  thick.  I  found  one  small  piece  of  coal  not  very  far 
&om  Maliwandu's,  but  failed  to  discover  it  in  situ. 

Near  Maliwandu's,  at  the  end  of  November,  the  trees  were  thickly 
covered  with  large  caterpillars,  three  or  four  inches  long,  and  as  thick 
as  the  forefinger.  The  natives  were  gathering  them  in  great  numbers. 
They  disembowel  and  roast  them,  and  preserve  them  for  food.  One  kind 
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is  of  a  light  pea-green  colour,  the  other  dark,  with  white  spots  and  shaip 
spines  on  the  back. 

The  descent  to  Lake  Tanganyika  occupied  two  days  only.  The  fii^ 
day  we  passed  villages  of  Masumba,  MpembQ,  and  Chikomangombe,  ai^j 
camped  at  Zombe.  Descent  was  gradaal  and  generally  smooth.  Walku^j 
was  quite  easy.  I  did  not  see  Zombe ;  he  was  absent  from  his  yilla^ 
but  I  left  him  a  present.  I  noticed  here  three  human  skulls,  stuck  a 
trophies  on  the  stockade  over  the  principal  entrance. 

On  the  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  of  November  we  had  heavy  rain  in  the 
afternoons. 

November  4:th, — After  a  descent,  generally  easy,  of  2100  feet  in  14  milei, 
we  at  last  reached  the  shore  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  after  a  march  of  2i8 
miles  in  seventeen  days  from  Lake  Nyassa.    My  first  view  of  the  lab 
was  by  no  means  an  attractive  one.      It  will  be  remembered  tint 
Mr.  Stanley,  in  his  last  visit  to  XJjiji,  found  that  since  his  previous  vint 
the  waters  had  risen  considerably.     There  is  evidence  of  this  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  lake  also.    The  lake  shore  for  miles  is  fringed  by  a 
belt  of  dead  trees ;  many  of  them  are  still  standing,  and  are  swayed  to 
and  fro  by  the  wind  and  waves,  while  others,  fallen  and  waterlogged, 
are  beat  and  broken  by  the  restless  sea.    The  decaying  vegetable  matter 
pollutes  the  water,  which  is  dirty  and  insipid.    The  account  of  the  xiae 
of  the  lake  is  as  follows : — Four  years  after  Dr.  Livingstone's  visit  in 
1869,  the  waters  rose  in  one  rainy  season  to  a  point  where  my  camp  was 
pitched  in  Pambete,  or  about  nine  feet  above  the  level  of  November  6th, 
1879.    In  the  dry  season  it  fell,  but  not  to  its  original  level ;  and  every 
rainy  season  since,  it  has  risen  to  a  point  some  2  feet  6  inches  lower 
than  the  maximum,  or  6  feet  6  inches  above  the  level  when  I  saw  it, 
according  to  evident  marks  on  the  trees.    Large  trees,  still  erect  though 
dead,  are  standing  in  three  or  four  feet  of  water  200  or  800  yards 
from  the  shore,  on  what  must  quite  recently  have  been  dry  land.     The 
waters  have  thus  gained  at  least  ten  feet  on  the  land  within  the  last  few 
years,  not  reckoning  the  first  high  flood.     When  I  saw  the  lake,  how- 
ever, the  waters  had  doubtless  already  begun  to  subside.     I  am  anxious 
now  to  learn  if  during  the  last  rains  the  waters  attained  to  a  height  at 
all  comparable  to  that  of  the  preceding  three  or  four  years. 

I  first  touched  the  lake  shore  at  the  southern  end  of  the  most  easterly 
bay.  The  next  day  I  crossed  Molitonga  Cape,  River  Lonzua,  and  Cape 
Chikala,  and  reached  Fambcte.  The  total  distance  from  the  Eambwe 
lagoon  on  Lake  Nyassa  proved  to  be  254  miles,  inclusive  of  windings. 
At  Pambete  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr.  Thomson,  of  the  Boyal 
Geographical  Society's  expedition.  He  had  arrived  only  the  day  before, 
and  was  much  surprised  to  find  a  fellow-countryman  walk  in  upon  him. 
He  had  not  heard  of  my  approach  until  I  was  in  the  village,  though  I 
had  heard  from  the  natives,  days  before,  that  he  knew  of  my  coming  and 
was  expecting  me.   I  have  heard  Mr.  Thomson,  in  describing  our  meeting. 
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gpeA  of  mc  as  that  "  ubiquitous  individual,  a  travelling  Scotchman." 
J  do  not  know  what  I  havo  dono  to  deserve  such  hard  names,  and  think 
J 1101  quite  justified  in  using  the  retort  "  tu  quoquo." 

The  next  four  days  were  pleasantly  occupied  in  comparing  notes 
^th  Mr.  Thomson  and  hearing  about  the  country  and  tribes  that  he 
]i^d  passed  through.  I  was  delighted  with  the  success  that  had 
^'ttend^  his  bold  resolve  to  push  on,  and  carry  out  the  objects  of  the 
^xp^tion ;  that  notwithstanding  the  death  of  his  friend  and  leader, 
lie  htA  succeeded  in  conducting  the  whole  of  the  caravan  to  the  shores 
of  Lake  Tanganyika.  Since  returning  to  this  country  I  have  already 
ligd  an  opportunity  of  congratulating  him  on  the  termination  of  his 

work. 

rrheae  days  were  spent  with  Mr.  Thomson,  and  the  nights  in  great 

mea^^TC  with  my  sextant  and  note-book.     After  a  good  deal  of  labour,  I 

at  XBSt  Buccecded  in  taking  a  set  of  lunar  observations,  which  satisfied 

]ii^0«lf  at  the  time,  and  on  the  accuracy  of  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of 

li^is^g  complimented  by  Mr.  Coles  after  my  return  to  this  country. 

ThL^  result  of  these  observations  is  to  fix  the  longitude  of  Fambete  at 

31*^    21'  20"  E.     This  result  is  a  very  good  mean  between  the  positions 

as0i£nod  to  Fambete  by  Messrs.  Stanley  and  Thomson,  and  may,  I 

bolleve,  be  accepted  as  approximately  accurate.    I  was  also  able  to  verify 

th.^  height  of  Lake  Tanganyika  as  fixed  by  Dr.  Livingstone,  at  2624  feet 

alx>To  sea-level. 

Ify  maps  of  the  district  now  described,  were  published  in  this 
Sooioty*B  •Proceedings'  of  July  1880,  in  which  was  also  represented  a 
dootion  of  the  route  I  traversed  between  the  two  lakes. 

My  return  journey  to  Lake  Nyassa  was  uninteresting.    It  was 
Bctddened  by  the  death  of  one  of  my  men,  and  by  the  illness  of  several 
On  the  3rd  of  December,  or  two  days  after  the  time  appointed, 
reached  the  shores  of  Lake  Nyassa  at  the  Kambwe  lagoon. 
total  distance  traversed  between  the  two  lakes  I  found  to  be,  as 
by  pedometer,  243  miles  on  the  outward  journey,  and  on  the 
eward  journey  222  miles. 

I  believe  I  need  hardly  inform  this   Society  that  my  object  in 
iTldng   this   journey  was  not  solely  the  interests  of  geographical 
owledge. 
Two  years  ago  the  chairman  of  this  Society  said, ''  Much  doubt  still 
ited  as  to  the  exact  longitudinal  direction  of  the  Lakes  Tanganyika 
d  Nyassa,  and  the  width  and  nature  of  the  intervening  land  between 
,6  northern  end  of  the  one  and  the  southern  end  of  the  other.     Ir 
•^i^nnection  with  the  idea  of  forming  a  lino  of  communication,  chiefly  b; 
,  between  the  mouth  of  the  Zambesi  and  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  an 
to  the  Nile,  it  was  naturally  important,  in  view  of  the  portage  he 
^^ quired,  to  ascertain  whether  there  was  a  wider  or  a  narrower  belt 
^iisountry  between  Tanganyika  and  Nyassa.     A  great  deal  depended  ujf 
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whether  the  northern  part  of  Nyassa  lay  a  little  more  to  the  east  or  to 
the  west.  If,  as  had  been  contended,  Nyassa  at  its  northern  end 
approached  a  good  deal  nearer  to  the  southern  extremity  of  Tanganyika 
than  was  formerly  supposed,  the  difficulty  of  communication  botngen 
the  two  would  be  materially  diminished." 

This  geographical  problem  the  Society  had  even  at  that  time  take] 
steps  to  solve,  by  organising  their  East  African  expedition.  Whilst  i 
Africa  my  thoughts  also  had  been  directed  to  this  question,  and  the  oqq 
sequence  was,  that  in  the  end  of  1879  I  was  engaged  in  friendly  riTiIi^ 
with  the  Society's  expedition,  as  to  who  should  have  the  honour  of  sdlTii^ 
the  question.  If  Mr.  Thomson  beat  me  in  the  race  by  a  day,  I  can  at  lent 
lay  claim  to  having  achieved  the  practical  result,  in  fixing  the  position 
of  the  north  end  of  Lake  Nyassa  and  the  south  end  of  Lake  Tanganyib, 
and  in  discovering  the  practicable  route  between  them.  I  went  with 
the  distinct  purpose  of  surveying  the  route,  in  order  to  report  <m  fte 
feasibility  of  constructing  a  road  between  the  two  lakes.  My  desarip> 
tion  of  the  country  will  have  prepared  you  to  learn  that  I  have  xeported 
in  favour  of  such  a  scheme^  and  have  recommended  that  it  be  oanied 
out.  There  are  some  men  in  Glasgow  who  for  several  years  back  hun 
been  anxious  to  receive  such  a  report,  and  who  are  willing  to  carry  out 
the  work.  The  scheme  which  appears  most  practical  and  practicable  U 
them  is  the  following.  It  requires  that  three  separate  assooiatioiiii 
combine  their  energies  to  do  the  work,  and  thereafter  make  it  servioe 
able  in  the  cause  of  Christianity  and  civilisation.  First  (and  on  thii 
first  all  the  rest  depends),  that  the  London  Missionary  Society  wil 
adopt  permanently  for  the  future,  the  Shire  and  Nyassa  route  to  theii 
mission  field  of  operations  on  Lake  Tanganyika.  Second,  that  befion 
long,  they  send  out  to  Lake  Tanganyika  a  steamer,  and  that  thej 
maintain  a  station,  say  at  Mambwe,  on  the  line  of  road  between  thi 
lakes.  Third,  that  the  Free  Church  Livingstonia  Mission  estaUishei 
and  maintains  a  station,  say  at  Maliwandu  on  the  same  road;  moi 
fourth,  that  the  Livingstonia  Central  Africa  Trading  Company  extendi 
and  develops  its  mercantile  operations  as  far  as  to  Lake  Tanganyika. 

One  gentleman  in  Glasgow  has  formulated  these  conditions  and  hM 
offered,  if  they  be  accepted,  to  provide  for  the  expense  of  constractin{ 
the  whole  road.  This  gentleman,  Mr.  James  Stevenson,  a  membcnr  ol 
the  Boyal  Geographical  Society,  has  offered  to  provide  no  less  than 
4000/.  for  this  work,  3000/.  of  which  is  a  free  gift.  The  Free  Chmxdi 
and  the  Trading  Company  have  already  signified  their  acceptance  oi 
those  ^terms,  and  their  readiness  to  do  the  portion  of  the  work  thai 
lies  to  their  hands.  The  question  is  still  pending  with  the  LondoD 
Missionary  Society.  I  sincerely  hope  that  they  will  see  their  way  to 
the  adoption  of  this  route,  which  I  am  convinced  would  be  of  great 
advantage  to  their  mission,  and  of  unspeakable  advantage  to  the 
country. 
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The  actual  execution  of  this  work  will  likely  fall  to  me.     I  have 
the  prospect  before  me  of  shortly  returning  to  Africa  with  a  couple  of 
gjiiBUis,  to  commence  the  construction  of  the  road,  and  the  building  of 
our  station  at  Maliwandu.     The  work  will  doubtless  occupy  me  at  least 
two  years.    The  construction  of  it  alone  will  act  as  a  powerful  civilising 
i^gency.    It  will  accustom  the  people  to  the  use  of  calico  and  other 
{European  articles,  and  when  the  time  comes  for  the  London  Missionary 
gociety's  steamer  to  be  transported  over  it,  there  will  be  a  sufficient  body 
of  tnined  workmen  in  the  neighbourhood  to  undertake  its  carriage.    I 
liare  already  said  that  the  first  40  or  50  miles  alone  present  any  diffi- 
culty of  construction.     Considerable  excavation  in  sidelong  ground,  and 
broaking  and  removal  of  rocks  will  be  necessary',  but  throughout  the 
nit  of  the  way  there  will  be  little  trouble.    When  the  work  is  done,  or 
at  least  well  advanced,  the  transport  of  the  steamer  will  cause  us  little 
aoxi^*    By  means  of  our  present  steamers  and  barges,  and  with  the 
help  '^'wy  likely  of  Jumbe's  dhows  from  Kota-Kota,  the  pieces  of  the 
stetfkxner  will  be  conveyed  from  Quillimane  to  the  north  end  of  Lake 
Jfj-Qiwa ;  for  I  need  not  say  that  though  the  steamer  will  belong  to  a 
^jBEGStent  Missionary  Society,  we  of  Livingstonia  will  be  delighted  to 
xexx^er  them  every  assistance  in  our  power. 

This  steamer  then  will  not  require  to  be  put  together  for  any  portion 
o£  'the  journey.  It  will  be  built  for  the  first  time,  and  once  for  all,  on 
tHe  shores  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  and  once  there  it  will  command  the 
B&^vigation  of  the  whole  of  that  magnificent  lake  for  400  miles  to  the 
noz^.  This  will  be  the  completion  of  the  water  route  to  the  lake 
region,  a  route  of  fully  1400  miles  in  a  nearly  straight  line,  with  only 
2T5  miles  of  land  carriage  throughout  the  whole  of  it.  It  begins  on  the 
at  the  Eongoni  mouth  of  the  Zambesi  river,  thence  by  the 
d  and  Shire  rivers  the  navigation  is  open  as  far  as  to  the- 
Bfnxchiscm  Cataracts,  or  800  miles  from  the  coast.  There  the  water 
route  is  broken,  but  a  road  of  65  miles  in  length  has  already  been  made 
to  oirercome  the  obstruction,  and  which  with  a  very  little  more  expendi- 
tiixe  oould  be  made  fit  for  waggon  traffic.  The  difficulty  here  will  never- 
be  overcome  by  a  canal.  The  total  fall  is  about  1200  feet,  and  the  cost 
of  snich  a  canal,  if  it  ever  should  be  made,  would  be  not  much  less  thai^ 
a  xnillion  sterling.  It  would  be  much  cheaper  to  carry  the  traffic  by 
in  perpetuity  for  nothing,  than  to  make  such  a  canal.  Above  tho- 
rn Cataracts  communication  is  open  to  the  north  end  of  Nyassa^ 
or  SOO  miles  from  the  sea.  So  far  the  work  has  already  been  success- 
fully done.  To  link  on  to  this  route  the  whole  length  of  Lake  Tan- 
gauiyika  is  my  object  now,  and  to  divert  the  commerce  of  that  lake  into 
tlie  line  that  we  have  opened  up,  and  so  throw  work  into  the  hands  of 
whom  we  are  educating  and  civilising. 
"X^e  completion  of  this  work  has  been  my  dream  since  I  went  to 
It  has  also  been  in  Mr.  Stevenson's  mind  for  doubtless  a  much 
^Ko.  v.— May,  1881.]  x 
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longer  time.  Having  set  his  hand  to  the  work,  he  is  not  the  man  to  lei 
it  lag  long  in  execution.  I  trust  that  he  or  his  representatiTe  in]] 
within  three  years  be  able  to  announce  to  this  Society  the  completion  of 
this  great  work. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  above, 

The  Chairman  (Sir  Butherford  Alcock)  said  they  had  all  listened  with  vojgmt 
interest  to  Mr.  Stewart's  practical  and  instructiye  paper.  The  author  bad  made  i 
humorous  reference  to  his  fellow-traveller's  allusion  to  him  as  **  tiiat  ubiquitoiu  indiri. 
dual,  a  travelling  Scotchman,"  retorting  the  tu  qtioque ;  but  many  would  wish  tobm 
deserved  and  obtained  the  honour  of  such  work  as  had  been  accomplished  by  tiie  two 
travelling  Scotchmen  in  question.  He  hoped  they  would  hear  much  more  of  tad 
from  them  yet,  for  friendly  rivalry,  such  as  they  had  shown,  would  always  be  to  the 
advantage  of  civilisation  and  progress. 

Mr.  HoRE  said  he  had  spent  nearly  four  years  in  Central  Africa,  the  prindpa 
part  of  that  time  on  the  shores  of  Tanganyika.  On  first  going  out  to  Africa  in  con 
nection  with  the  pioneer  expedition  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  his  time  m 
to  be  especially  devoted  to  geographical  work ;  but  owing  to  the  death  or  letom  ( 
most  of  his  comrades,  the  whole  of  the  mission  work  ultimately  fell  on  his  shodden 
He  was  therefore  unable  to  devote  much  time  to  the  specially  geographical  ptrt  i 
the  work.  However,  he  hoped  before  long  to  be  able  to  put  together  such  infonnitu 
as  he  had  gathered  into  an  intelligible  form,  and  to  read  a  paper  which  he  hope 
might  be  interesting  to  the  Society.  The  river  Lukuga  had  been  referred  to— fin 
discovered  by  Lieutenant  Cameron  in  his  journey  across  Africa.  Lieutenant  Camac 
reported  that  there  was  a  slight  trickling  of  the  waters  of  the  Tanganyika  thiong 
the  Lukuga  creek,  which  could  scarcely  be  then  called  a  river.  Mr.  Stanley,  hoi 
ever,  who  was  the  next  to  make  observations  in  that  locality,  pronounced  that 
would  eventually  become  the  veritable  outlet  of  Lake  Tanganyika.  Two  yean  afle 
wards  on  his  (Mr.  Here's)  arrival  at  Ujiji,  he  was  informed  that  the  waters  of  ti 
lake  had  already  broken  through  the  barrier  observed  by  Stanley,  in  exact  acoon 
ance  with  his  prediction  to  that  effect  He  accordingly  lost  no  time  in  malting  h 
way  to  this,  the  most  Interesting  spot  on  the  Tanganyika  shores.  He  steered,  < 
course,  for  Lieutenant  Cameron's  Lukuga,  and  found  the  entrance  exactly  as  it  in 
indicated.  Steering, into  the  river,  he  found  himself  quite  helpless  to  oontzol  ti 
movements  of  his  boat  His  men  were  panic-stricken,  and  the  boat  was  swept  inl 
the  river  at  the  rate  of  eight  or  nine  miles  an  hour,  plainly  indicating  that  this  was  a 
outlet  of  the  Tanganyika.  The  boat  was  carried  at  least  a  mile  into  the  river  befin 
he  succeeded  in  bringing  her  to  shore ;  and  it  took  him  three  days  to  get  out  of  tl 
river  again.  He  was  then  perfectly  satisfied  that  that  was  really  the  outlet  of  Laft 
Tanganyika.  Mr.  Thomson  had  the  honour  of  tracing  that  river  further  westwan 
With  regard  to  the  possible  action  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  as  referred  i 
by  the  author  of  the  paper,  he  was  not  able  to  give  them  much  information,  not  beio 
on  this  occasion  the  representative  of  the  Society ;  he  could,  however,  assure  tha 
that  they  would  not  be  behindhand  in  any  schemes  for  opening  up  AMca.  'R 
directors  would  shortly  consider  this  matter  very  seriously ;  they  would  look  at  : 
fairly{in  all  its  bearings,  both  with  regard  to  its  general  importance  in  the  openin 
up  of  the  continent,  and  especially  as  a  route  for  the  conveyance  of  their  goods.  H 
hoped  that  ere  long  the  London  Missionary  Society  would  be  able  to  combine  wit 
the  other  efforts  as  to  which  they  had  received  information  that  evening,  so  that  the, 
might  be  strong  in  unity  in  this  great  work  in  Africa. 

The  Chairman  said  it  was  a  question  which  would  be  the  .best  ^line  of  route  t 
the  lakes — that  which  Mr.  Thomson  traversed,  from  the  sea-coast  at  Dar-es-Salaan 
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(f  that  by  the  Shir6  river  and  the  Zambesi,  the  route  advocated  by  the  Free  Church 
l^nioDary  Society.  By  the  latter  route  there  was  no  doubt  the  advantage  that 
l2ieyhad  at  onoe  water-carriage  from  the  entrance,  with  only  some  65  miles  of 
Portage,  which  was  already  under  the  control  of  the  Mission  on  Lake  Nyassa,  and  no 
^bt  would  be  made  a  very  practicable  road.  The  other  220  miles  between  Nyassa 
igd  Taog^ityi^ft  would  have  to  be  traversed  in  any  case.  If  the  Missionary  Societies, 
^  the  aid  of  that  muniScent  promoter  of  African  exploration  and  civilisation, 
](f. Stevenson,  should  really  determine  upon  that  route,  there  was  no  doubt  there  would 
1^  be  a  xnagoificent  line  of  communication  from  the  Zambesi  to  the  northern  end 
>  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  extending  over  upwards  of  1400  miles,  with  only  some 
2^  miles  of  practicable  land  route.  With  regard  to  the  Lukuga,  he  thought  it  was 
pojjectly  settled  that  that  is  an  outlet  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  and  an  outlet  under 
^jBftaio  circumstances  with  a  very  powerful  current  and  a  great  body  of  water.  He 
vooid  ask  Mr.  Thomson,  who  was  present,  to  give  them  his  experiences  with  regard 
to  that  river. 

]Cr.  Teoiison  said  with  regard  to  the  journey  from  Lake  Nyassa  to  Tanganyika, 

flu^a  had  been  nothing  of  the  nature  of  a  race  between  him  and  Mr.  Stewart,  or  if  so  it 

mi  i  one-sided  race,  for  although  Mr.  Stewart  knew  that  he  was  in  front  of  him,  he 

(Mr.  Tbomaon)  certainly  did  not  know  Mr.  Stewart  was  behind.    Mr.  Stewart  had 

j^fened  to  his  (Mr.  Thomson's)  views  regarding  the  Konde  Mountains.     He  did  not 

oMect  to  the  name  Konde,  but  he  did  object  to  calling  them  a  mountain  range.    It 

Vi8  alU^e&tf  an  illusion.    Sailing  up  the  lake  Mr.  Stewart  saw  what  appeared  to 

he  a  range  of  mountains  rising  rapidly  up  to  4000  or  5000  feet,  and  he  assumed  that 

OQ  the  oiha  side  there  was  a  slope  of  somewhat  equal  extent.    That  was  not  the 

case.  Following  the  plateau  from  the  cast  towards  Lake  Nyassa  they  would  find  that 

it  loee  to  6000,  7000,  or  8000  feet,  and  then  appeared  as  an  escarpment  or  edge 

iQond  Kyana,  but  there  was  certainly  nothing  like  a  range  of  mountains ;  the  land 

xiM  abniptly  to  a  great  height  from  the  side  of  the  lake  and  presents  the  appearance 

of  i  range,  but  that  is  simply  an  optical  illusion.    He  could  verify  Mr.  Stewards 

nmuka  ahout  the  country  between  Nyassa  and  Tanganyika.    His  experience  of  the 

duef  of  Hambwe  was  exactly  like  Mr.  Stewart's.    He  did  not  bear  himself  like  a 

diief  iaany  respect.    He  showed  him  his  guns  as  Mr.  Stewart  did,  and  found  that 

they  had  the  same  effect.    With  regard  to  the  Lukuga,  he  believed  that,  at  any  rate 

■noe  the  Aiabs  arrived  at  Ujiji,  no  outlet  had  existed  until  within  the  last  three  or 

to  yean.    Captain  Burton  arrived  there  (and  no  man  was  better  able  to  collect 

infijrmatiaD)  and  described  routes  which  crossed  the  present  channel  of  the  Lukuga 

to  Una,  and  yet  he  never  mentioned  its  name.     Dr.  Livingstone  arrived  there  and 

paved  the  Tery  mouth  of  the  Lukuga,  camping  close  to  it,  and  yet  he  heard  nothing 

of  itk  Neither  of  these  travellers  mentions  any  alteration  in  the  level  of  the  lake. 

When  Lieutenant  Cameron  arrived  at  Ujiji  he  heard  from  the  Arabs  that  such 

apboeas  the  Lukuga  existed,  and  in  passing  down  the  east  side  of  the  lake  his 

hoatman  pointed  out  the  place  and  described  it  as  the  outlet.    He  sailed  round  the 

ioodi  end  of  Tanganyika,  up  the  west  side,  and  arrived  at  the  Lukuga.     He  found 

it  to  be  a  long  creek,  and  trying  to  ascend  it  came  to  what  appeared  to  be  a  barrier 

of  needs ;  he  saw  some  straws  drifting  towards  the  barrier,  and  immediately  con- 

doded  that  there  was  a  current,  and  without  further  examination  threw  up  his  cap 

and  declared  tho  drainage  problem  solved.     In  another  year  Stanley  arrived  at 

Upji  and  beard  a  different  account  from  the  Arabs.    They  told  him  that  there  was 

oo  nich  thing  as  an  outlet  called  the  Lukuga ;  there  might  be  a  place  called 

^^ga,  but  no  river  or  outlet.    Hearing  that  Cameron  had  described  it  as  the 

OQtIet  of  the  lake,  he  determined  to  examine  it  carefully,  and  his  account  was  that 

^  outlet  then  existed.    He  was  fully  convinced  that  Stanley  gave  a  most  correct 
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account  of  the  Luku^  as  he  then  found  it,  and  that  there  wns  really  a  nmtt 
existing  at  that  time.  But  they  both  noticed  that  tho  lako  was  rising,  aod  abouli 
year  after  Stnnley'e  visit  it  rose  very  rapidly  according  lo  all  accounts,  and  m/i 
away  the  barrier.  The  lake  had  now  fallen  Eonie  8  or  10  feet,  and  the  Toliaij 
of  water  flowing  ont  waa  gradually  becoming  less.  He  (Ur.  Thomson)  noticei  i 
difference  in  two  wontha  in  the  Toiume  of  water  flowing  out,  and  a  eill  wu  tlini 
beginning  to  form  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lukuga.  His  view  of  the  origin  of  llu 
Lnkuga  was  this :  that  in  ordinary  seasons  evnpomtion  and  rainfall  balanced  tub 
other,  but  that  during  some  years  there  might  be  an  excess  of  evaporaiton,  nliich 
was  a  very  likely  thing  to  happen  in  auch  a  country,  and  consequently  the  Uke 
would  fall  in  level.  Thia  clearly  accounts  for  the  inlermittent  character  of  tlu 
drainage.  There  had  been  a  period  of  very  dry  seasoDs,  probably  before  Ibts  centoi^, 
in  which  the  level  of  the  lake  was  lowered,  so  that  no  water  went  out  by  tbe  Lakn^ 
Gradually  a  change  took  place  ;  tbe  rainfall  became  more  abundant,  and  the  viUt 
gradually  rora  until  the  barrier  was  swept  away  and  an  outlet  onco  more  foraud 
for  the  surplus  water  of  the  lake  as  they  now  hail  i(.  That  seemed  to  be  the  nuxt 
reasonable  theory  that  could  be  formed  of  its  origin.  Mr.  Hora  had  snggestcd  ihi) 
the  earthquakes  witb  which  he  had  become  familiar  at  Ujiji  might  have  had  sonu- 
thing  to  do  with  it ;  but  he  thought  it  would  hardly  be  established  that  a  fflnil' 
district  on  oue  side  of  the  lake  had  been  raised  or  lowered  in  that  manner.  Hi 
wished  to  express  the  pleasure  witii  which  ho  had  listened  to  Kir.  Stewitt 
Curiously  enough,  they  met  .in  London  exactly  on  the  anniversary  of  the  day  oi 
which  they  met  at  Lake  Tanganyika,  he  not  knowing  that  Mr.  Stewart  had  thei 
left  Africa.  They  were  both  about  to  proceed  again  to  that  country,  and  he  hi^ 
they  might  once  more  meet  in  Central  Africa. 

Sit  FowELT,  Bdxtos  said  that  for  the  laat  three  or  four  years  attention  Im 
been  drawn  very  8tronL;ly  to  the  line  of  road  which  had  now  been  indicated.  Tk 
prospect  of  uniting  Nyassa  by  road  with  Tanganyika,  afforded  undoubtedly  the  bea 
prospect  of  commercial  access  to  the  interior  of  Africa.  It  was  the  case  that  whe: 
much  less  was  known  about  that  route,  and  the  difficulties  of  the  rapids  on  th 
Shiti,  and  the  difficulties  of  navigating  tbe  Nyassa  were  more  manifest  to  them,  i 
did  appear  to  some  that  an  advantage  would  be  gained  by  endeavouring  to  opei 
means  of  reaching  the  north  end  of  the  Nyassa.  Mr.  Stewart  had  already  allude 
to  Glasgow  men :  one  of  them,  Mr.  Mackinuon,  and  others,  endeavoured  to  coostmc 
n  road  from  Dar-efr-Falaim  in  that  direction,  75  miles  of  whicli  was  completed.  ] 
was  now  a  question  whether,  until  we  obtain  increased  knowledge  of  the  geogtafdi; 
of  these  parts,  it  would  be  best  to  continue  that  road  farther.  So  far  as  it  had  gou 
it  had  penetrated  the  more  unhealthy  and  difficult  part  adjoining  the  coast,  and  ha 
reached  a  higher  point  where  possibly  the  climate  was  better,  and  the  country  mor 
level  and  less  swampy.  For  the  present  any  operations  in  that  direction  had  bee 
brought  to  an  end,  and  it  was  possible  that  with  tbe  greater  means  of  access  that  hft 
been  indicated  that  evening,  it  might  be  better  for  a  while  that  notking  moi 
should  be  done  in  that  direction.  He  felt  very  great  interest  in  what  they  b» 
heard  concerning  tlie  outlet  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  and  hoped  that  travellers  who  hai 
been  there  and  who  perhaps  would  find  themselves  there  agnia,  would  eniieavoD 
to  obtain  stiU  further  information  which  might  tend  lo  the  elucidation  of  tha 
problem.  It  must  have  been  very  astonishing  to  residents  in  thosa  parts  to  fini 
that  torrent  suddenly  descending  upon  them,  and  probably  some  traditions  of  the! 
feelings  on  the  occasion  would  be  an  indication  of  ita  suddenness  and  unexpected 
ness.  He  could  not  but  hope  that  those  who  were  proposing  to  go  there  «^ 
would  endeavour  to  obtain  some  information  upon  it  and  possibly  to  tbrow  Hgh 
upon  what  might  prove  to  be  a  very  ciuious  geological  phenomenon. 
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The  Key.  Hobacs  Walleb  said  there  was  one  subject  connected  with  the 

piper  which  they  most  steadily  hear  in  mind,  and  that  was  Portuguese  obstruc- 

fjgn,  ag^Dst  which  Livingstone  and  others  had  so  often  done  battle.    He  was,  how- 

0ifr,  thankful  to  say  that  better  counsels  had  prevailed  of  late  years,  and  that  the 

pioitagQeso  had  now  opened  the  rivers.    At  that  present  moment  the  Chambers  oi 

IjiboQ  were  sorely  exercised  on  this  very  subject  of  using  these  rivers  and  extending 

flivilHitioQ  to  the  interior  of  Africa  from  the  Portuguese  seaboard.    He  thought 

thii  was  an  exceedingly  happy  moment  to  recognise  the  great  advance  which 

fortogaese  good  .fellowship  had  made  in  contributing  to  ease  the  burden  which 

IdDflriy  rested  on  travellers  and  on  explorers.    In  times  gone  by,  he  had  felt  it  his 

di^  to  point  out  as  vigorously  as  he  could  that  the  great  barrier  was  Portuguese 

jjaooUnotioii  to  Englishmen  opening  up  that  country ;  but  now  that  it  ^vas  removed. 

In  eoold  only  hope  that  this  energy  ready  to  spring  forward  and  vouched  for  by 

Mr.  Stewart,  would  be  spoken  of  very  opportunely  in  Lisbon  and  justify  those 

nbiiften  who  at  present  were  most  anxious  to  add  to  what  had  been  done  within 

the  lait  two  or  three  years,  and  literally  to  open  up  Africa  to  them  with  good 

Mlowihiik     He  was  glad  to  see  Sir  Fowell  Buxton  present,  because  he  had  a 

meaage  to  him  from  his  coadjutor  in  making  the  Dar-es-Salaam  road.    Dr.  Kirk 

had  recently  been  over  40  miles  of  the  road  made  by  Sir  Fowell  Buxton  and 

]|r.  Mackinnon,  and  having  had  the  pleasure  of  our  excellent  consul's  acquaintance 

for  many  yeuna,  and  monthly  correspondence  with  him,  he  did  not  know  that  he 

had  erer  known  him  write  so  forcibly  about  anything  as  he  had  about  this  very 

road.    Ee  nid  now  that  he  had  been  over  it,  he  was  astonished  at  its  extraordinary 

dhet  upon  the  people  ;  that  formerly  no  man  could  have  gone  over  those  40  miles 

without  a  very  strongly  armed  retinue,  but  now.  any  man  could  pass  there  without 

iBj  weapon  at  all.     Civilisation  was  extending  in  a  marvellous  way,  the  land 

w  cultivated  on  each  side,  and  as  a  philanthropic  object  it  was  successful  to  the 

hit  degree.     This  augured  very  favourably  for  this  projected  road  between  the 

two  lakes,  which  would  not  only  do  all  that  Mr.  Stewart  and  Mr.  Thomson,  and 

othen  who  had  been  there  believed,  but  a  great  deal  more ;  for  when  the  natives  saw 

peiceaUy  disposed,  earnest  men  passing  to  and  fro,  all  their  prejudices  would  be 

oelied  down  and  all  hearts  opened  towards  them.    A  tribute  of  gratitude  was  due 

toHr.  Skivenaon.    Mr.  Stevenson  crossed  swords  right  manfully  with  one  or  two  of 

i^gOL  over  this  geographical  problem  some  years  ago,  and  it  was  ultimately  admitted 

that  he  had  pushed  the  Nyassa  too  near  to  Lake  Tanganyika.    But  how  nobly  had 

he  atoned  for  that  mistake  I  He  had  offered  literally  to  pave  the  odd  miles  with  gold, 

jud  it  was  by  such  splendid  benefactions  as  this  that  Africa  had  been  opened  out. 

]fr.  Iliomaon  had  rather  cooled  them  down  for  a  little  time  by  stating  that  he  had 

not  foond  any  great  store  of  iron  in  that  country.    He  was  very  glad  to  hear  what 

Mr.  Stewart  had  said  upon  that  subject,  because  although  it  might  be  looking  ahead 

a  little  too  far,  the  day  might  come  when  they  would  want  railways  there.    He 

lioped  when  they  had  had  the  great  advantage  of  Mr.  Thomson's  further  skilled 

eipkxation,  they  would  find  that  he  had  come  across  large  beds  of  iron.    As  possibly 

there  might  be  some  embryo  explorers  present,  he  wished  to  emphasise  one  thing 

v^hioh  Mr.  Stewart  had  said,  namely,  that  for  35/.  a  month  he  travelled  in  that  part 

^AtrioL,    Let  the  Geographical  Society  think  of  that,  after  what  they  had  spent  in 

^UDes  gone  by !   He  was  sure  the  good  men  who  were  already  on  Lake  Nyassa  would 

^loome  any  further  explorers.    There  was  Lake  Bangweolo  to  the  west    Why 

'^  go  to  Livingstonia  and  fit  out  expeditions,  headed  by  such  fine  fellows  as  old 

^^°^lolo  to  go  out  there  ?    He  believed  there  would  not  be  the  slightest  trouble 

**^*^t  it,  and  two  or  three  successful  explorations  of  this  kind  would  be  of  very 

?'*»t  advantage. 
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Notes  on  the  Cliugdni  and  ^veighbouring  Tribes  of  Kafiristan,* 

By  Colonel  H.  0.  Tanneb, 

(Head  at  the  Evening  Meeting,  April  11th,  1881.) 

Map,  p.  320. 

Ab  I  am  tho  only  Englisliman  who  has  ever  visited  the  Dara  J^^ 
and  tho  country  to  the  north,  I  think  my  notes  of  the  people  and  the 
tract  they  occupy  may  perhaps  he  interesting ;  I  therefore  send  jon  t^ 
following  account  of  tho  Dara  Nuri  and  the  Chug&ni,  and  a  note  or  t-vro 
about  the  Kafirs.    Much  of  the  information  is  new ;  my  own  peiioiQAl 

*  This  account  of  his  recent  visit  to  the  Chugdni  coantry  was  commnnicated  "by 
Golohel  Tanner  to  Mr.  K.  N.  Cost,  who  read  the  paper  to  the  Society,  acoompt&i^si 
hy  the  following  prefatory  remarks : — 

The  population  of  Kafiristan  may  perhaps  amount  to  100,000.  Tbej  m^^"^ 
entirely  inde^Dendent  of  the  Amir  of  Kahul,  as  they  have  been  of  all  Mahommed^^^^ 
rulers.  The  country  is  said  to  be  called  '*  Wamastan  "  by  the  natives.  It  is  i 
pregnable,  and  occupies  a  commanding  position,  domineering  all  mountain 
between  the  Oxus  and  Indus  basins.  It  occupies  the  most  western  part  of  th» 
independent  Highlands,  or  Yaghistan,  just  where  the  chain  of  the  Hindu 
impinges  on  tho  extremity  of  the  Himalaya.  It  caps  the  mountainous  regioQ  o^  ^ 
Badakhshan  on  the  Oxus,  and  overlooks  most  of  the  passes  at  the  head  of  the  "KM^^ 
river.  The  people  are  ethnically  distinct  from  the  Afghan,  Hazara,  and  Tajik  ^ 
populations. 

Mountstuart  Elphinstone,  in  his  account  of  the  kingdom  of  Kabul,  in  1815,  notioes  ^ 
the  existence  of  the  Kafirs.  He  had  neither  visited  them  nor  seen  more  than  one  of 
their  trihe ;  he  knew  their  geographical  situation  only  vaguely,  and  little  of  their 
history.  He  notes  that  they  were  Pagan,  neither  Hindu  nor  Mahommedan  nor 
Buddhist,  in  constant  hostility  to  the  Mahommedans,  and  that  their  numeiocif 
languages  had  all  a  near  connection  vnth  Sanskrit,  or,  in  other  words,  were  of  the 
Indian  hranch  of  the  Aryan  family.  He  mentions  their  fair  complexion,  and 
hazards,  with  great  show  of  truth,  the  suggestion  that  the  Kohistani,  Laghmkni  or 
Dehgdni  were  of  tho  same  tribe  ethnically,  and  the  same  family  linguisticaUy, 
though  thoy  had  become  Mahommedan.  He  remarks  that  there  is  no  name  for  the 
nation,  and  that  each  valley  was  held  by  a  separate  tribe,  one  of  whom  were  called 
Siah  Posh  or  Tor,  from  their  black  dress,  and  another  Spin,  from  their  white  dies. 
They  were  wild  mountaineers,  but  were  agriculturists  as  well  as  pastoral,  and  he 
from  being  in  a  low,  though  a  rude,  state  of  civilisation,  as  they  dwelt  in  houses,  and 
had  laws  of  marriage.  They  had  many  slaves,  and  it  is  specially  remarked,  that 
these  were  not  Mahommedans,  and  that  slavery  was  not  cruel,  but  of  the  domestic 
type.  He  alludes  to  the  absurd  tradition  that  they  were  descendants  of  Macedonian 
soldiers  left  there  two  thousand  years  ago  by  Alexander  the  Great  on  his  celebrated 
invasion  of  India.  They  ate  the  flesh  of  the  cow,  deposited  tjieir  dead  in  coffins  under 
the  trees,  and  had  a  form  of  Nature-worship ;  in  which  particulars  they  resembled 
the  non- Aryan  races  of  India. 

Twenty-five  years  later.  Sir  Alexander  Bumes  had  opportunities  of  giving 
further  information  with  regard  to  the  Kafirs,  in  his  'Personal  Narrative  of  a 
Journey  to  Kabul '  (1843).  He  had  at  Kabul  met  many  of  the  tribe,  who  had  been 
enslaved  by  the  Mahommedans  but  still  remembered  the  language  and  customs  of 
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^rentnres  diirmg  my  exploration  I  think  it  better  to  omit  from  these 


The  valley  of  Dara  Nnr,  which  I  could  never  satisfy  myself  was  called 
p^ra-i-Nnr  (being  'generally  called  simply  Nur  by  the  inhabitants),  is 
^e  hmn  of  a  river,  which  rises  on  the  south  face  of  Eund  and  flows 

^lieirocmntry.  Ho  met  persons,  Hindu  and  Mahommedan,  who  had  visited  Eafiristan. 
^a  waaikBy  that  they  call  themselves  "  Kafir,"  seeing  no  ofifenoe  in  the  word,  and 
laoikt^  upon  all  men  as  brothers  who  wore  ringlets  and  drank  wine ;  that  grapes 
■^fee  in  abundance  in  their  valleys  ;  that  their  appearance  was  totally  distinct  from 
Afghan  or  Kashmiri ;  that  Mahommedans  get  no  quarter,  and  never  enter  the  country. 
^HbU  Hindus  went  as  merchants  and  mendicants ;  that  they  sacrificed  com  to  their 
jdols,  and  ate  beef;  eating  their  food  in  companies,  sitting  upon  stools.  A  short 
vocabolaiy  of  words  spoken  is  given,  and  the  opinion  expressed  that  they  show  an 
ffffSnlty  to  the  Hindu  language.  Some  of  the  people  of  Kohistan  spoke  a  dialect 
lasemhling  that  of  the  Kafirs. 

^n»  Kafin  are  noticed  by  Wood,  Vigne,  Wolfe,  Masson,  Lumsden,  Kaverty,  and 
Bell^ew,  bat  the  information  is  always  at  second-hand.  Dr.  Trumpp,  of  Munich, 
irls.i.le  he  was  at  Peshawur,  gathered  from  two  Kafirs,  who  were  brought  to  him, 
K^ncie  knowledge  of  the  language,  which  he  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
\  B^ilitif  Society.  In  1874  two  Protestant  missionaries  made  an  attempt  at  the  risk 
P  their  Iitcs  to  penetrate  into  Kafiristan,  under  the  idea  that  Europeans  would  be 
^^^leomed  there ;  but  one  of  them  was  sent  back  by  the  Governor  of  Jaldlabad,  and 
k^<^  other  was  stopped  by  the  English  authorities  on  the  frontier.  In  fact,  no 
^^^oropean  has  entered  Kafiristan.  Dr.  Leitner  has  made  some  approaches  and 
"^^lempts  to  glean  information  on  the  side  of  D&rdist&n,  and  now  Colonel  Tanner  has 
^'^^nfled  himself  uf  the  late  expedition  into  Northern  Afghanistan  to  make  a  material 
^^antribution  to  existing  knowledge. 

OoDsiderablo  interest  was  aroused  by  notices  such  as  these,  which  appeared  in 
"^Jm  public  prints : — 

'^It  seems  probable  that  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  mystery,  which  has  so  long 
shrouded  Kafiristan,  will  be  cleared  away,  for,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Blanford  in  his 
address  U>  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  Major  Tanner  has  discovered,  near 
JaUUabady  some  relics  of  the  old  Kafir  (pre-Mahommedan)  rulers,  and  more  particu- 
jariy  has  found  a  subterranean  palace,  which  has  been  already  partially  excavated. 
He  has  also  made  inquiries  about  those  mysterious  people  the  inhabitants  of 
Ksfiristan,  and  finds,  that  there  are  at  least  ten  dialects  of  the  Kafir  language ;  of 
these  dialects,  which,  as  might  be  supposed,  are  Aryan,  he  is  compiling  a  glossary. 
Having  heard  of  a  tribe  called  Ghugani,  who  can  muster  6000  fighting  men,  and  are 
neighbours  of  the  Kafirs,  he,  by  aid  of  his  interpreter,  succeeded  in  getting  two  of  them 
to  visit  him.  He  describes  them  as  wild,  ragged  fellows,  of  pale  complexions  and 
thin  features,  their  legs  clothed  with  coarse  goatVhair  socks,  then  an  outer  covering 
ci  goat's  hair,  and  curious  untanned  shoes  tied  on  in  a  cunning  fashion.  They 
assured  Major  Tanner  that  his  life  would  be  safe  in  their  own  valley,  and  promised 
to  repeat  their  visit  and  bring  two  Lai  Kafirs.  '  It  is  with  the  Ghugdni,'  writes  the 
HajoTy  *  that  I  must  enter  Kafiristan,  if  I  do  it  at  alK  They  are  half  Kafir  them- 
selves, and  though  professed  Mussulmans,  they  seem  to  have  their  sympathies  more 
with  the  hereditary  enemies  of  their  co-religionists  than  with  the  Mahommedans.' " 

These  latter  remarks  tally  with  what  has  been  repeated  from  other  quarters,  that 
these  Aryan  mountaineers  were  divided  into  pagans,  such  as  the  Kafirs ;  Mahom- 
medans, such  as  the  Laghmani  and  Kohistdci ;  and  Nimchah,  half  and  half,  who 
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south-east  into  the  Kunar  river.  It  has  many  villages  and  forts,  and 
except  at  the  upper  end,  where  there  are  two  villages  of  Chugdni,  i$ 
inhabited  entirely  by  the  people  whose  vocabulary  I  send  you.  Soa^ 
10  miles  from  the  source  of  the  Dara  Nur  valley  the  Damench  strem^ 

perhaps  go  as  far  as  repeating  the  Mahommedan  Ealam,  but  are  in  all  other  reipeets 
pagan. 

Colonel  Tanner  started  on  his  most  enterprising  expedition  into  Kai&ristan  iloDe. 
He  accepted  the  invitation  of  certain  influential  Kafirs  to  visit  them  as  a  guest,  vA 
it  was  believed,  and  the  result  proved,  that  their  faith  could  be  relied  on.  Thef 
give  no  quarter  to  Mahommedans,  but  spare  those,  who  like  themselves  are  teofani* 
cally  Kafir,  or  non-believers  in  the  creed  of  Mahomet,  which  was  associated  in  thor 
minds  with  barbarous  cruelty  from  the  earliest  period  of  the  Mahommedan  innaon 
of  Afghanistan.  His  progress  was  watched  with  great  interest,  and  the  fiojt] 
Geographical  Society,  in  its  'Proceedings'  of  1879,  pages  514  and  713,  kept  iii 
readers  informed  as  to  his  movements,  as  far  as  private  and  hasty  letters  permitted. 

Captain  Holdich,  in  his  paper  on  the  *' Gkofpnphical  Results  of  the  AJ^an 
Campaign,'  read  before  the  Society  December  13tb,  1880,  and  published  m*Pn 
ceedings '  of  February  1881,  page  74,  notices  briefly  the  failure  of  all  attempts  up  i 
the  present  date  to  enter  Kaflristan,  as  much  on  account  of  the  fierce  and  JealoQ 
tribes  which  surround  it,  as  to  its  own  geographical  position  and  inaocesaibiU^ 
He  testifies  that  though  pushed  back  by  the  encroachments  of  a  more  powerful 
because  more  civilised,  people,  and  diminished  in  numbers  by  secession  to  Mahon 
medanism,  the  Kafirs  still  in  the  remotest  possible  peaks  of  the  Hindu  Kns 
maintain  something  of  a  national  existence.  It  is  doubtful,  whether  they  are  spna 
over  the  watershed  of  that  range,  and  the  weight  of  evidence  seems  against  that  fiusl 
though  Elphinstone's  map  so  delineates  them  ;  but  unquestionably  the  tribes  to  tb 
south  are  of  the  same  stock,  such  as  the  Nimchah,  S&fi,  Dehgdni,  Laghmini  on  th 
immediate  skirts,  and  more  remotely  the  Kohistdni,  who  have  all  really  or  nominaU; 
accepted  Mahommedanism  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  respectability. 

Major  Biddulph,  the  Political  Agent  at  Gilgit,  in  his  volume  on  the  *  Tribes  o 
the  Hindoo  Koosh,'  printed  at  Calcutta,  1880,  makes  important  additions  to  on 
knowledge.  During  his  stay  at  Chitral,  1878,  two  deputations  of  Siah  Posh  Kafir 
came  to  visit  him,  and  invited. him  to  their  country,  but  he  was  unable  to  g(X  Hi 
had  seen  and  conversed  with  Kafirs,  and  with  men  who  had  visited  Kafiristan,  am 
learnt  that  the  population  is  composed  of  a  number  of  tribes,  speaking  a  dlTecsilj] 
of  languages,  though  without  doubt  of  cognate  origin,  and  having  similar  custom 
and  religion.  Many  of  them  are  unable  to  understand  each  other,  and  they  carry  oi 
intertribal  warfare.  From  the  force  of  circumstances,  these  Aryan  tribes  are  stU 
in  the  primitive  state  in  which  they  were  before  the  Christian  era. 

There  are  three  main  tribes,  conforming  to  the  natural  divisions  of  the  country* 

1.  Rumgdli  or  Lumgdli,  who  occupy  the  upper  parts  of  the  valleys  which  rui 

down  in  a  south-west  direction ;  this  tribe  also  extends  to  the  north  sid* 

of  the  watershed.    The  people  of  Laghmdn  are  probably  of  this  stock 

but  now  Mahommedans. 

II.  Waigdii,  who  occupy  the  valleys  which  run  south-east,  joining  the  Kuoa 

valley  at  Chaghan  Serai, 
in.  Bushgdli,  who  occupy  the  valleys  extending  from  further  north  in  a  south 
easterly  direction. 
These  main  divisions  are  again  subdivided  into  clans. 

It  was  a  great  disappointment  to  all  interested  in  these  survivals  of  an  ancien 
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enten  it,  bnt  the  waters  of  the  two  never  meet.     They  flow  side  by  side 
il)OQt  three-fourths  of  a  mile  apart  for  about  12  miles,  and  empty  them- 
gires  into  the  Kunar  river  near  Islamabad  by  different  mouths,  each 
torrent  hugging  closely  the  foot  of  the  hills  at  its  own  side  of  the  valley. 
Xow,  except  in  countries  where  terracing  has  been  practised  continuously 
fy[  thousands  of  years,  such  unnatural  topography  as  exists  in  Dara  Nur, 
is  next  to  impossible.    The  forces  which  were  sufficient  to  scoop  out  the 
Dara  Nur  valley,  in  the  first  instance,  would  have  kept  a  waterway  at 
Ihe  lowest  part,  into  which  would  have  poured  the  drainage  of  the 
fOXTOunding  mountains ;  but  in  the  Dara  Nur  long-continued  terracing 
Kftji  gradually  raised  the  centre  of  the  valley  high  above  the  edges.     The 
population  has  increased  to  its  maximum  limit,  and  every  available  inch 
of  grwrnd  is  required  for  cultivation ;  and  the  people,  by  means  of  terrace- 
walls  built  of  ponderous  boulders  in  the  bed  of  the  original  single  stream, 
b^-v^  little  by  little  pushed  the  waters  oiit  of  their  true  course,  until  they 
niziv  where  they  are  now  found,  in  deep  rocky  cuttings  at  the  very  foot 
or  'the  hills  on  either  side. 

The  same  strange  spectacle  of  a  valley  containing  two  almost  parallel 

stjneams,  may  be  witnessed  west  of  Jalalabad  also,  where  the  Eambu  and 

Surkhab  rivers  are  separated  by  a  high  artificial  ridge.     The  waters  of 

two  streams,  highly  charged  with  silt,  have  been  for  so  many  ages 

dacted  over  the  terraced  fields  iu  the  neighbourhood  of  Sultdnpur 

PSSik  and  to  the  eastward,  that  the  surface  of  the  cultivated  tract  between 

tkem  has  been  very  much  raised  above  its  original  level,  so  that  the 

.l>u  and  the  Surkhab,  which,  if  left  alone,  should  join  near  Bosabad, 

now  strangers  to  each  other.     Sultanpur  Pain,  which  once  stood  on 

B^   coBsiderable  eminence  commanding  the  surrounding  country,  is  now 

\)^rely  as  high  as  the  adjacent  terraced  fields,  which  have  been  gradually 

,i0ed  by  the  constant  accumulation  of  silt.   Above  Sultanpur  P&in  there 

ftmous  spring,  venerated  by  Mahommedans  and  Hindus  alike,  whose 

cleBi  waters  are  conducted  on  both  sides  of  the  town,  and  as  it  has  not 

\yeen  possible  for  silt  to  rest  where  clear  water  runs,  the  beds  of  the 

stream  have  always  remained  in  their  natural  channel,  now  two  ravines 

or  vaileys,  deep  down  below  the  level  of  the  terraced  tracts. 

md  unmixed  race,  representing  the  probable  type  of  the  old  Aryan  forefathers  (from 
rfaotn  the  great  conquering  races  of  the  world,  Indian,  Iranian,  Slavonic,  Teutonic, 
ffreek,  Latin,  and  Keltic,  have  in  reyiote  ages  descended),  to  receive  the  news,  that 
Cdlonel  Tanner  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  expedition,  favourably  conmienced,  on 
accoixTit  of  ill-health ;  however,  a  man  of  his  stamp  and  vancd  acquirements  and 
expeT^enoes  did  not  do  what  he  did  in  vain,  for  he  played  to  advantage  the  part  of 
"  A  ckiiel  taking  notes,**  and  was  good  enough  to  forward  to  me  the  result  in  the 
of  these  interesting  notes,  which  I  have  the  pleasure  of  communicating  to  the 
sty.  The  purely  philological  portion  of  CJolonel  Tanner's  letter  I  have  reserved 
for  ^lie  perusal  of  my  friend  Professor  Trumpp,  of  Munich,  the  only  person  who  has 
SL  scientific  knowledge  of  the  language,  and  it  will  eventually  be  embodied  in  a  paper 
fcvr  tJia  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 
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Throughout  Ning  Nahdr,*  where  man  has  been  for  so  many  thousands 
of    years  at  work,  he   has  in  many  places   completely  altered    the 
aspect  of  nature ;   besides  separatiug  the  streams  in  Dara  Nur,  and  at 
Sultanpur,  by  a  high  lidge  of  artificial  terraces,  he  has  forced  some  of 
the  torrents  that  come  down  from  the  Safaid  Koh  to  flow  miles  out  of 
their  true  course,  by  continually  building  up  his  strong  terrace-walls  in 
the  bed  of  the  streams.     For  thousands  of  years  his  flocks  of  goats  and 
sheep  have  been  busy  eradicating  every  trace  of  vegetation  on  the 
xmcultivated  tracts,  until  now  there  is  not  remaining  a  vestige  of  the 
original  herbage  except  grass.    The  depredations  of  goats  and  sheep 
are  visible  up  to  about  7000  feet  in  the  Safaid  Eoh,  below  which  th^ 
have  trodden  away  all  the  soil  and  eaten  out  every  species  of  tree  and 
shrub ;  vegetation  in  that  range  commences  only  at  a  point  beyond 
which  goats  cannot  reach  in  a  day's  grazing  from  the  villages  below. 
In  the  comparatively  dry  countries  of  Asia,  where  the  soil  thronghoat 
the  year  is  not  moist,  and  where  the  roots  of  growing  grasses  do  not  bind 
it  together,  goats  and  sheep  have  either  killed  or  are  fast  killing  the 
mountain  slopes,  and  rendenng  them  as  dead  as  the  barren  islands  in 
the  Bed  Sea. 

The  Damench  valley,  which  joins  the  Dara  Nur,  has  a  considerable 
number  of  villages.  The  inhabitants  (Damench)  have  a  language  of 
their  own,  allied  to  but  not  understood  by  their  neighbours  the 
Chugdni  and  Dara  Nuri.  They  are  classed  as  Kohistdni  by  the 
Afghans,  from  whom  they  differ  much  in  appearance. 

The  Dara  Nuri  profess  to  be  Tajiks,  and  they  take  great  pride  in 
the  antiquity  of  their  race ;  but  the  Afghans  speak  contemptuously  of 
their  birth,  and  call  them  Dehgans.  The  Dehg&ns  who  live  away  from 
the  mountains — for  instance,  in  the  Jaldlabad  plain — talk  Pushtu,  but 
it  is  not  improbable  that  they  once  used  the  language  of  their  brethren 
to  the  north  of  the  Kabul  river.  They  are  probably  the  remains  of  the 
inhabitants  who  preceded  the  Fathans,  and  were  Kafirs  before  Buddhism 
was  introduced.  That  some  of  the  existing  tribes  of  Kafirs  were  once 
inhabitants  of  the  Jaldlabad  plain  is  admitted  by  many  Afghans  and 
Dara  Nuri,  and  Kdma,  Gamberi,  and  other  tracts,  were  hold  in  pUrt  by 
Kafirs  till  a  comparativelj'  recent  time.  Into  the  latter  plain  no  less 
than  two  "  Kafir  Daras "  empty  themselves ;  and  whilst  I  was  at 
Jinjapur,  in  Dara  Nur,  I  saw,  at  about  a  couple  of  miles  distance,  a 
Kafir  village,  with  the  walls  still  so  perfect  that  I  supposed  it  to  be 
inhabited.  To  give  some  idea  of  the  loss  of  area  suffered  by  the  Kafirs 
of  late  years,  I  may  mention  that,  when  they  were  driven  out  of  Dara 

*  The  people  of  the  Jalalabad  plain  and  the  adjoining  countrj  still  recogni«e  the 
ancient  division  of  Ning  Nahdr,  which  they  say  means  the  nine  streams.     I  oould  never 
exactly  determine  the  nine  rivers  included,  but  all  accounts  agreed  as  to  the  following^ 
viz.  the  Kabul,  Kunar,  Surkhab,  Alingar,  and  Alishang.     Some  people  gave  me  th^ 
mmor  feeders  of  the  Kabul,  which  drain  the  Bafaid  Koh,  such  as  the  Ghaprior,  &o. 
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kur,  they  fonnd  no  resting-place  until  they  reached  the  northern  face 

of  the  B4m  Eund  range,  at  least  four  marches  off  in  a  direct  line ;  but 

^ore  of  this  further  on, 

I  The  language  of  the  Dara  Nuri  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  their 

i        ^^ighbours  on  the  plain  of  Laghmdn.    My  list  of  words  is  very  imperfect ; 

I  had  intended  to  have  made  it  complete,  but  when  I  learnt  from  the 

l%t6  Mr.  Jenkins,  who  was  killed  with  Major  Cavagnari  at  Kabul,  that 

l^Q  vas  engaged  on  the  same  language,  I  gave  it  up.    Mr.  Jenkins  was 

%ii  accomplished  linguist,  and  ho  made  a  most  complete  grammar  and 

Vocabulary  of  Laghmdni ;  but  from  inquiries  I  have  made  I  learn  that 

all  his  papers  were  destroyed  in  the  Bala  Hissdr,  and  I  doubt  if  any  copy 

Of  Jiis  Laghmdni  studies  reached  England.    I  am  on  this  account  induced 

to  send  yon  the  accompanying  meagro  list  of  words  used  by  the  people 

of  J>ara  Nur. 

In  appearance  the  Dara  Nuri  differ  little  from  the  Afghans.    Their 

^t^-tmres  are  softer,  and  they  are  more  trustworthy  and  less  given  to 

%-gi^tical  outbreaks  than  the  Pathans;  and  though  in  Dara  Nur  they 

Q(^j3.tinually  fight  amongst  themselves,  yet  they  have  never  given  us 

tpo'iible  in  Afghanistan.     Government  should  make  a  recruiting-ground 

o£'    tieir  country,  where  there  are  hundreds  of  fine  manly  fellows  who 

<i^oiiId  be  only  too  glad  to  join  our  army  if  sufficient  inducements  were 

hold  out. 

The  forts  of  Dara  Nur  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Jal41abad  plain,  and 

their  interior  arrangement  is  the  same.    In  two,  where  I  remained  for 

^^^&nl  days,  the  women  went  about  but  little  concerned  at  my  presence, 

lyriA  showed  far  less  anxiety  than  is  exhibited  by  the  Afghans  to  hide 

^eir  faces. 

In  the  room  where  I  lived  for  some  time,  I  was  much  struck  by  two 
cgiX^ei  wooden  almiras  from  the  Chugdni  country,  which  contained  all 
the  fiunily  lungics  and  spare  carpets,  <&c.  The  people  still  retain  the 
caBtom  of  sitting  on  stools,  and,  as  a  rule,  are  not  at  home  when  squatting 
oa  tiie  ground.  Among  the  Kohistdni  and  Kafirs,  stools  are  in  general  use, 
every  house  having  sufficient  numbers  both  for  the  family  and  for  guests. 
The  climate  of  that  part  of  the  Eunar  river  about  Shewa  or  Khewa 
(Kcl  of  the  Dara  Nuri)  is  hot  in  summer,  for  it  has  an  altitude  of  only 
2000  feet,  but  the  heads  of  the  Nur  and  Damench  valleys  have  sufficient 
altitxido  to  give  them  a  good  climate.  The  scenery  abovo  Jinjapur  is 
very  fine ;  the  lower  slopes  of  the  hills  are  not,  as  they  are  lower  down, 
bare,  and  the  spurs  of  Eund,  high  overhead,  are  clothed  with  a  dense 
forest  of  pine  and  fir.  Above  the  forests  are  lofty  snow-peaks  and 
craggy  spurs.  Backing  Damench  and  the  western  feeders  of  the  Nur 
and  enclosing  them  as  with  an  amphitheatre,  there  rises  an  enor- 
'vrall  of  granite,  which  connects  Eashmund,  10,000  feet,  with  Eund, 
14,000  feet.  At  the  foot  of  this  huge  scarp  lies  a  chaos  of  most  mighty 
nodules  of  granite,  and  below  the  cliff,  amongst  the  great  masses  of 
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fJEiIlen  rock,  grow  Pinua  excdsa  and  oak,  looking  mere  pigmies  amongit 
the  boulders. 

But  the  description  of  the  upper  slopes  of  Kund  pertains  properij  to 
the  account  I  shall  now  give  of  the  Chugani  tribe,  who  occupy  theoppof 
end  of  all  the  valleys  that  drain  the  Bdm  Kund  mountains.    OtherwiBe,  J 
should  like  to  go  on  and  say  a  good  deal  more  about  boulders ;  and  w]iO% 
I  am  about  it  I  may  as  well  mention  one  that  lies  back  from  a  hamlet  in. 
8hulut,  which  is  so  big  that  there  is  a  house  built  in  a  fault  or 
running  across  its  face.    Another  pebble  lies  athwart  the  village, 
covers  the  whole  of  the  houses  from  that  side. 

An  account  of  the  highly  interesting  people  called  the  Ohug&ni, 
their  beautiful  mountains  and  picturesque  Kashmir-like  valleys,  of  the 
costumes,  their  mode  of  life,  and  their  language,  would  fill  a 
were  I  sufficiently  well  acquainted  with  them ;  but '  as  I  was  only 
fortnight  amongst  them,  and  the  greater  part  of  that  time  ill  with 
the  sketch  I  can  give  must  needs  be  of  the  very  slightest  descriptioiL 

As  to  locality,  they  live,  as  stated,  in  the  highest  habitable  parts 
the  Kund  range.  To  the  south  of  them  dwell  the  Damench  tribe,  and 
the  boundaries  of  their  grazing-grounds  march  together,  they  live 
always  in  a  state  of  feud  with  each  other.  The  east  and  the  west 
Chuganistan  *  are  hedged  in  by  the  powerful  race  of  S4fi,  They 
the  hereditary  and  inveterate  enemies  of  the  Chugdni,  and '  peace 
seldom  known  between  them.  At  the  time  of  harvest  they  observe  9z:^^ 
armed  peace,  but  at  all  other  times  there  is  war.  The  S4fi  are  the  mor^ 
numerous,  and  have  richer  and  broader  arable  tracts  than  the  Chugte^ 
who  have  cultivated  every  available  square  yard  of  hillside  that  wil9 
bear  a  terrace-wall,  and  there  is  no  room  for  an  increase  of  population 
but  with  the  Sdfis  it  is  different ;  the  broader  parts  of  their  valleya  ar9 
still  to  a  certain  extent  capable  of  extended  cultivation.  The  reBntfr 
is,  that  the  Sdfi  are  gradually  overpowering  the  Chugdni.  Already  axo 
the  villages  of  several  of  the  valleys  of  Kund  subject  to  the  yoke  of  ths 
Sdfi,  and  now  the  only  really  independent  Chugani  are  those  who  holS 
the  head  of  Nur  Dara,  Shulut,  and  the  head  of  the  Mdzdr  Dara,  or  Aret. « 
The  distribution  of  the  tribe  is  here  given : — 


No.  of 
Locality.  Name  of  Village.  Hooises. 

/Nur  Dara Kandak        300 

Shem^l 200 


Drain  into 
the  Kunar  \ 
river. 


♦» 


Shulut  Dara 
Mdzar  Dara 


Call  thenuelTef 
the  Aret 
Chug^Uii. 


»» 


Damench  Dara.. 
Ghowki  Dara  . . 
Pech  Dara 


Drain  into  TPariana  Dara 
Laghmin.  \  Chitalas  Dara 


Shulut  (4  villages)      . .     200 
Arot  (and  many  hamlets)  1200 

Sum^ht       :-t00| 

Si^al     400  >  Aiet  ChuginL 

Ghilas 400 

Kordar  or  Ghugali  (and 

others)       100 

Pariana 1000 

Chitala 600 


TalkDehgini 
or  Lagbmini 


Total    ..      ..  4700  houses. 
Or,  say,  23,500  souls. 


*  The  Chugani  country  is  thus  called  by  the  Dara  Nun. 
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I  was  informed  of  others  not  named  here  who  claim  to  be  Ghngdni, 
lod  who  talk  a  separate  language,  bnt  I  could  not  ascertain  the  localities 
ili0j  occupy. 

Judging  from  what  I  saw  of  the  M4zdr  and  Shulut  valleys,  I  should 
^y  that  the  numbers  given  me  are  not  overstated.  The  Chugdni  of 
pariana  and  Chitala  on  the  Laghmdn  side  of  Kund  talk  Dehgano,  i.  e. 
^hmini ;  but  the  remainder  talk  their  own  tongue,  which  is  nearly 
to  that  of  Nut  Dara.  The  two  languages  would  probably  have 
jpOTD  leeemblance  to  each  other  when  reduced  to  writing,  but  the  two 
tri^  cannot  converse  without  an  interpreter. 

The  appearance  of  a  Chugani  is  quite  different  from  that  of  the  Afghan 

0r  of  the  Dara  Nun ;  he  is  shorter  in  stature,  and  has  softer  and  more 

pleaaing  features.     He  affects  dark  clothes  like  a  tribe  of  D4rds,  the 

£ol^  ui  the  Indus  valley.     The  headdress  of  the  poorer  people  is 

g   wCkall  capf  or  kind  of  brown  wideawake  with  a  very  narrow  brim, 

jfjTBJuA  which  the  more  prosperous  ones  bind  a  dark  indigo-dyed  pugri 

Tlx'^  ooat  is  short,  either  of  quilted  indigo-coloured  cotton,  or  of  brown 

lXg^iiket^]ike  material.     Some  wear  goatskin  coats.    The  trowsers  of 

tftmCTse  who  live  where  cotton  goods  are  procurable  are  of  that  material, 

lrKM,t  the  others  have  short  ones  of  brown  blanket  stuff,  reaching  a  little 

hdlaw  the  knee ;  black  knitted  goat's-hair  leggings  tightly  encase  the  leg 

/jrcMn  the  knee  down  to  the  ankle,  and  when  travelling  in  the  snow, 

goat*8-hair  socks  are  added.    The  boots  are  by  far  the  most  pio- 

[ue  and  becoming  that  I  have  seen  anywhere  in  the  mountains  of 

^Ixe  Xast.    The  round-toed  sole  and  upper  leather  are  neatly  joined  by 

g^    sixoely  plaited  band.     Eound  the  instep,  and  passing  behind  the 

Achilles  is  a  strip  of  embroidery  in  colours,  and  above  that  a  high 

of  markhor's  skin  with  the  fur  inside,  opening  in  front,  and 

-|^^^<mid  round  with  a  thong.     The  upper  part  of  the  legging  is  turned 

do^^^  *^  shows  a  band  of  fur  a  little  below  the  calf.     This  boot  may  be 

j^tisd  in  a  rudimentary  state  on  the  borders  of  Kashmir,  in  D4rdistan, 

id  in  Badakhshan  and  other  places,  but  the  Dards  of  Chil&  and  Gilgit 

no  boots,  and  use  long  strips  of  skin  only,  which  they  wind  round 

^2jd  round  the  foot  and  up  the  leg,  leaving  the  toe  and  heel  bare. 

^ound  the  waist  the  Chug&ni  wears  a  leathern  belt  into  which  he 

Invariably  thrusts  a  Kafir  knife.    Over  his  shoulder  he  carries  a  neatly 

jnade  quiver  with  a  well-fitting  cover,*  containing  about  a  dozen  arrows 

of  reed,  with  three  barbs  and  sharply  pointed.    The  bow  is  of  wood  and 

^le  string  of  gut.     Those  Chugdni,  who  had  bows  and  arrows,  were 

voxy  poor,  but  it  is  not  unlikely,  that  the  richer  ones,  who  live  far  away 

finoxn  the  influences  of  the  Afghans,  may  use  bows  of  horn  similar  to  those 

o£  jxirts  of  Dlirdist4n ;  and  though  I  saw  no  such  bow  at  Aret,  yet  this 

aoeiTia    an  appropriate  place  for  the  description  of  one  in  general  use  in 

tlio  xxxcuntain  tracts  of  the  Indus  basin ;  for  instance,  in  Bashkdr  Hunza 

^    ASost  of  the  Chuginl  of  Aiet  haTO  guns,  but  at  Eordar  and  other  remote  Chag^ 
t^"^**^  firearms  axe  rarer. 
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(Eanjut),  Swat,  &c.,  where  the  warrior,  as  described  by  Homer,  to  tlug 
day  ascends  to  the  cliffs,  and  after  smiting  a  goat  with  *'  honomi  q[ 
sixteen  palms,"  carefully  joins  the  horns  and  fashions  them  to  a  weapon 
identical  in  every  respect  with  that  used  thousands  of  years  ago  by  Honier^i 
Fandarus.    And  in  introducing  Homer  s  name,  I  must  again  refer  to  the 
costume  of  the  Chugdni,  and  I  regret  to  say  to  the  much-worn  subject 
of  their  boots ;  for  when  the  Aret  village  cobbler  came  to  make  shoes 
for  me  and  my  party,  to  enable  us  to  travel  over  the  snows  of  Eund,  be 
produced  a  veritable  last,  and  fitted  the  boots  thereon  with  wedges.    Butr 
the  preparation  of  the  leather  was  the  interesting  part  of  the  pet^ 
formance.    A  piece  of  bull's  hide  was  produced,  and  after  being  smeared 
with  some  lubricator,  Homer's  five  brawny  curriers  tugged  at  it  with  all 
their  might  for  an  hour,  and  the  Homeric  leather  thus  produced  lasted 
my  surveyor  four  months'  hard  walking  over  the  stony  mountains  of 
Gilgit  and  PonyiJ,  where  any  other  leather  would  have  gone  to  pieces 
in  a  fortnight. 

The  Chugdni  are  Suni,  and  most  devout  and  attentive  to  their 
religious  duties,  and  I  have  seen  their  women  engaged  in  prayer;  but 
they  are  the  only  Mahommedans  I  know  who  allow  to  the  weaker  aez 
perfect  and  unconstrained  freedom.  Young  and  old,  married  or  single^ 
the  women  go  about  amongst  the  men  as  they  do  in  Europe,  and  without 
any  of  the  false  modesty  of  the  ordinary  Indian  or  Afghan  female. 
They  used  to  approach  me  and  examine  my  watch  and  other  things. 
Mrs.  Azim  Khan  and  her  daughters  used  to  ask  me  every  morning  how  I 
fared,  and  became  at  last  quite  friendly.  In  one  other  place  only  have 
I  been  allowed  to  converse  without  restraint  with  the  women,  and  that 
was  in  a  remote  and  wild  part  of  the  Brahui  country,  where  mollahs 
were  unknown,  and  the  tenets  of  the  Prophet  but  imperfectly  under- 
stood. At  one  Brahui  hut  whore  I  was  resting,  my  host  ordered  his 
young  wife  to  sew  up  a  rent  in  my  coat,  and  she  readily  obeyed. 

The  dress  of  the  Ghugdni  women  is  most  tasteful,  and  the  women 
themselves  are  many  of  them  very  pretty.  The  wardrobe  of  the  woman 
of  D&rdist&n  consists  of  a  shapeless  and  dirty  sack,  extending  from  her 
neck  to  her  feet ;  and  on  to  her  head  she  flings,  anyhow,  another  equally 
shapeless  and  dirty  bag,  her  only  other  covering  being  a  thick  coat 
of  crusted  dirt;  but  the  Chug4ni  young  lady  takes  a  pride  in  her 
appearance.  She  wears  an  embroidered  coloured  skull  cap,  with  a  long 
tail  reaching  to  her  waist,  ornamented  over  the  forehead  and  down  the 
back  with  coins,  beads,  and  shells.  The  hair  is  cut  in  a  fringe  acrow 
the  forehead,  as  amongst  our  own  young  people,  the  back  hair  being 
gathered  into  plaits;  over  her  shoulders  she  wears  a  dark-coloured 
embroidered  kind  of  waistcoat,  and  over  that  a  coatlet  of  some  dark 
colour  extending  below  the  knee,  and  with  fairly  tight  sleeves.  Her 
trowsers,  which  are  sufficiently  well  fitting,  are  often  of  some  bright 
colour  and  quilted.     Bound  her  neck  are  several  rows  of  largo  beads,  the 
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peoklaoes  being  tight,  and  of  brightly  contrasting  colours.    Suspended 
ffcfigk  her  neck  and  extending  across  her  chest  are  one  or  more  large 
f0iiiiciTcular  silver  ornaments,  similar  to  those  I  have  seen  for  sale 
g^  JaUlabad,  and  also  in  the  central  Himalaya,  the  name  of  which 
I   forget.     A  leather  belt  round  the  waist  completes  the  costume, 
parried  women  wear  a  pugri  over  the  skull  cap,  and  do  not  cut  the 
l^^ii  into  a  fringe.    While  I  was  at  Aret,  the  whole  of  the  young  ladies 
^f  the  household  of  Azim  Khan,  my  host  and  protector,  came  out  in 
'lirtnd-now  clothes,  and  very  pretty  they  looked.    Some  600  feet  below 
the  house  there  was  a  grove  of  magnificent  walnut-trees,  under  the  shade 
of  which  I  passed  many  pleasant  hours.     A  clear  foaming  mountain- 
Uffient  bounded  over  the  granite  boulders  at  my  feet,  and  around  rose 
the  neat  terraces  of  green  waving  wheat.    Tiny  cascades  sparkled  and 
iplaflhed  down  the  rocks  that  cropped  out  of  the  steep  mountain  slopes, 
ArnB  peeped  out  of  the  dark  shady  crevices,  and  English  ivy  clung 
io   the  lichen  and  moss  grown  rocks,  and  tried  to  hide  them  with 
j(0   dark  green  mantle.     The  notes  of  singing  birds  filled  the  air,  and 
do-vm  the  winding  mountain  path  used  sometimes  to  come  troops  of 
Q^exry  Chug&ni  girls,  with  their  nicely  made  kilta  at  their  backs. 
H  i^s  Azim   Khan,  aged    15,  with  her  Grecian-looking  water-vessel 
strapped  into  her  kilta,  was  a  pleasant  sight  to  look  upon.     The  women 
ax2<3  children  seemed  always  to  be  busy,  and  never  out  of  sorts,  and 
ii9ed  to  attend  pretty  constantly  to  the  field  work,  whilst  they  left  the 
li.oii8ehold  duties  to  the  master  of    the  house.    To  him — a  stingy, 
oo'vetous,  grasping  man,  fell  the  distribution  of  the  food  to  all  the 
mem^rs  of  the  household  and  guests ;  he  had  his  eye  on  every  piece 
O'f  clieese  and  meat  eaten.    His  idea  of  performing  the  duty  of  the  host 
•^f^s  to  make  mo  pay  exorbitantly  for  all  food  consumed  in  his  establish- 
ment vhile  I  was  with  him.     He  was  twitted  one  day  by  the  Dara 
"KixTi  who  accompanied  me  to  Aret,  for  his  meanness  in  not  giving  mo  a 
^fat  or  entertainment,  so  he  just  asked  me  for  three  rupees,  and  then 
mied  a  goat  in   my  honour.     The  Chug^ni  all  helped  at  cutting 
j^  the  carcase,  and  then  to  my  astonishment  ate  at  least  half  of  it  in  a 
perfectly  raw  state,  without    putting  it  even    near    the  fire.      The 
lemainder  was  boiled  in  a  big  pot,  and  I  received  my  share. 

The  small,  straight-backed,  Kerry-looking  cows  of  the  Chug4ni  give 

quantities  of  milk,  the  whole  of  which  is  daily  converted  into  cheese. 

Butter  is  not  used,  or  if  so  only  to  a  limited  extent.    Black  cows, 

though  not  so  well  bred  as  those  of  Aret,  prevail  throughout  D4rdistan, 

and  here,  where  I  write  these  notes,  overlooking  the  Indus,  they  are  at 

ibis  moment  feeding  round  my  tent.    As  far  as  I  could  learn,  cows  are 

the  only  money  known  in  Chugdnistan.    A  man  will  give  three  cows 

for  a  black  cotton  pugri  with  a  coloured  silk  edging.     There  are  no 

thops  and  no  banias,  salt,  lungies,  guns,  &o,,  being  obtained  by  barter 

at  the  larger  towns  in  the  Nur  Dara.     Fines  of  so  many  cows  are 
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inflicted  by  a  bench  of  the  three  chief  Kaliks  of  Aret,  od  i 
the  tribe  who  may  infringe  the  very  simple  code  of  Chngani  | 
One  of  the  mon  who  acoompanied  me  back  to  Dara  Nur  from  Aret,  ^ 
found  to  have  stolen  a  pngri  from  a  friendly  fort  where  I  was  stfty/j, 
Ho  was  followed  and  overtaken,  his  Kafir  knife  was  taken  from  him,^^ 
I  was  told  that  Azim  Khan,  the  chief  Malik,  would  bo  fined  twenty  cqm 
for  this  oifence  against  the  Dara  Xuri. 

The  view  from  tho  Utchatic  Gali  Pass  (7300  feet)  which  overlook 
the  Aret  valley,  is  most  extensive,  and  in  one  direction  irapressive.  Tm 
thousand  feet  below  the  spectator  is  the  chief  town,  clinging  to  the  at«e] 
eide  of  the  mountain  opposite.  For  miles  up  the  valley  are  stretcha* 
carefully  made  terraces,  and  on  tho  cresta  of  the  spurs  which  come  dow 
from  Kund,  are  situated  numerous  hamlets.  Among  the  wheat-fields  u 
prsttily-built  isolated  houses,  and  sometimes  just  peeping  out  from  tl 
dense  foliage  of  tho  walnut  groves.  Beyond  the  wheat-fields  and  belui 
the  most  distant  of  tho  hamlets  are  tho  slopes  of  Kund,  black  with  pii 
forest,  and  higher  up,  whore  the  vegetation  is  less  continuous,  green  grast 
knolls  and  wild  craggy  peaks  begin  to  show  amidst  tho  pine  woods.  Abo' 
this  is  a  belt  bare  of  all  vegetation  except  the  creeping  juniper,  ai 
topping  the  whole,  and  almost  lost  amidst  the  clouds,  are  the  peaka  u 
snow-flolds  of  Edm  Kund,  or,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Kafirs,  "San,"  "ti 
lofty." 

Turning  eastwards,  and  below  you  some  5000  feet,  winds  the  li 
valley  of  tho  Kunar  river,  with  its  forta  and  walled  towns,  backed  op  1 
a  brown  range,  the  highest  point  of  which  is  Elazai,  9000  feet,  above  t 
crests  of  which  the  inhospitable  barren-looking  country  of  the  Bajui 
and  the  Men  of  Dir  stretches  away  into  the  remote  distance.  In  the  eoni 
far  off  in  the  hazy  brown  mists  of  Afghanistan,  is  the  JaliUabad  plai 
seen  across  the  spurs  of  Kund  and  Kashmund  mountains,  the  dii 
streams  which  water  the  plain  and  the  cultivated  strips  along  thf 
edges  being  just  discernible,  and  with  my  telescope  I  could  dimly  ma 
out  tho  minute  white  line  of  the  tents  of  our  army  at  JalalabE 
This  view  is  backed  up  by  the  long,  serrated,  snowy  lino  of  the  Sots 
Koh,  which  is  so  distant  that  it  looks  as  if  it  were  floating  off  into  Bpai 
the  lower  parts  of  the  mountains  being  of  the  samo  colour  as  the  si 
above. 

The  vegetation  of  the  range  whence  these  views  were  obtained 
rich,  and  like  that  of  the  Murree  hills.  Pinus  exceUa,  she-oak,  bolly-oa 
olive,  and  pomegranate  grow  in  profusion;  and  higher  up,  the  bla 
foliage,  either  of  the  straight  so-called  silver  pine,  or  of  Abies  W^ia 
OT  Siailhiana,  clothed  the  mountainsides.  1  could  see  no  birds.  Differii 
in  this  respect  from  Ihe  Safaid  Koh,  there  were  none  of  the  edil 
pine  nor  doodiirs,  and  though  large  quantities  of  deodar  timbetj 
floated  down  the  Kunar  river  to  Peshawur,  I  could  not  detect  anyii 
on  the  most  distant  spurs. 
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Ihrcmghont  the  Aret  and  Shulub  valloys  tbcro  is  not  a  single  fort  or 

nst  of  defence.     Though  the  hated  Sdfi  live  so  near  them  as  at 

imftW^,  only  three  miles  down  the  valley,  yet  the  country  is  so  steep 

.d  ragged,  that  the  Chug&ni  say  it  is  a  strong  fortress  in  itself,  and 

iCy  always  keep  so  much  on  the  qui  vivc  that  they  do  not  require  to 

edge  themselves  in  behind  towers  and  walls  as  do  the  Afghans.     These 

jeople  never  leave  their  pleasant  mountain  homes  for  the  hateful  stony 

•nbiDS,  and  I  was  the  first  to  point  out  to  Azim  Elhan  the  position  of 

the  chief  places  in  the  JaMlabad  plain.     To  Jalalabad  ho  had  been  only 

OQoe  in  his  life,  and  that  was  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  me,  and 

that  after  my  friends  in  the  Nur  Dara  had  given  hostages  for  his 

nfety. 

Daring  my  abode  with  Azim  Khan,  I  lived  in  his  suburban  house, 

irliiGh  was  about  half  a  mile  below  the  chief  village.     At  night  the 

^^0wn  and  children  used  to  retire  to  their  house  in  the  town,  but  the 

jaeti  and  Azim  Khan  himself  used  to  remain  with  me.    To  the  town  of 

±xct  I  was  taken  once  only,  and  then  to  see  a  sick  man,  and  I  must  say 

tbdt  it  ia  one  of  the  most  remarkable  collection  of  houses  I  have  ever  seen. 

A^  stated,  it  is  built  on  the  face  of  a  very  steep  slope,  and  the  houses,  of 

y^lxich,  there  must  be  600,  are  arranged  in  terraces  one  above  another. 

From  the  roof  of  one  of  the  lower  ones  I  gazed  with  astonishment  at  a 

vast  amphitheatre  of  carved  wood — at  thousands  of  carved  verandah 

posts,  and  at  tens  of  thousands  of  carved  panels,  with  which  the  upper 

story  of  each  house  is  constructed.    These  panels,  which  are  arranged 

Bimilarly  to  the  shutters  of  Indian  shops,  are  ornamented  with  every 

conceivable  variety  of  carved  pattern.     The  carving  completely  covered 

the  woodwork  of  the  upper  story  of  every  house.    The  lower  story  is  of 

stone  and  wood,  and  double  the  extent  of  the  upper,  and  this  allows  an 

opexi  Toof  space  on  which  the  inhabitants  mostly  pass  their  time  in  fine 

ireaUher.    One  house  in  the  upper  part  of  the  town  was  nearly  new,  and 

of  ca  light  mahogany  colour,  but  the  woodwork  of  the  others  (pine)  was 

as     l>Iack  as  bog  oak,  and  the  inside  of  the  one  I  visited  blacker  if 

po^nible.      The  furniture  consisted  of  cotfi  (kdt),  stools  (s/a),  earthen 

v^^et^Esels  with  Grecian-looking  ears,  and  cheese-making  utensils.    Agri- 

<?va.Xtimd  implements,  such  as  shovels  of  wood,  rakes,  <&c.,  were  stuck  in 

the  blackened  rafters  of  the  ceiling.     On  the  whole,  it  was  a 

3perior  habitation  to  those  enjoyed  by  most  Indians.    Below  the  town 

paased  the  graveyard,  or  a  portion  of  it,  for  cultivated  land  is  so 

'Enable,  that  the  graves  are  scattered  about  amongst  the  rocks  in  any 

'J)ot  which  is  not  too  steep  to  bear  them.     The  graves  have  built  stone 

'^^^Valls  and  are  oovered  in  with  slabs,  the  body  not  being  allowed  to  come 

"^n  contact  with  the  surrounding  earth.    Highly  ornamented  and  fantas- 

%*cally  carved  head  and  foot  poets  stood  at  the  ends  of  the  graves,  and 

«ne,  which  was  new,  had  remarkable  carved  posts  painted  red,  with  a 

row  of  pegs  neatly  inserted  at  the  back  of  each,  the  number]  of  pegs 
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(nineteen  in  this  caBe)  corresponding  with  the  number,  chiaj 
the  deoeased  Chugilni  had  killed  dnring  his  lifetime. 

On  a  kiioU,  below  the  town,  I  was  shown  the  shrine  of  " 
patron  saint  of  the  Cbugini.  "  The  lady  "  was  a  woman  hero  rt 
of  the  great  fighta  with  Iho  SttH,  assumed  the  form  of  a  snake 
the  battle  she  was  struck  with  a,  sword,  and  from  tho  wound  the 
not  blood,  but  milk.  From  this  miracle  it  became  evident  id 
that  it  was  no  ordinary  serpent  they  had  killed,  so  they  took 
and  buried  it  down  tho  valley  at  their  own  town  of  lelimaba 
the  Chng4ni  became  aware  of  thoir  loss,  they  made  a  greai 
recover  the  body  of  tho  anake,  and  after  a  great  encounh 
possessed  of  it  again,  bringing  it  back  to  the  place  whore 
now  stands ;  thus  it  happens  that  at  this  time  there  are  ti 
or  shrines  dedicated  to  Bibi  the  lady — one  at  Isldraabad  and  va 
It  is  said  that  the  spirit  of  the  woman  hero  is  still  present  in' 
witb  the  sua,  and  that  to  this  day  she  aids  the  Chugiini 
This  "  Bibi  "  can  be  no  other  than  our  friend  Nagobai  in  anol 
In  parts  of  Dardistan,  rock-gods  called  Nagobai  may  still  bo 
even  amongst  the  bigoted  Afghans,  stories  of  snake  demons  aw 
notably  at  Bosawal,  on  tbe  Kabul  river,  where  you  are  inform* 
utter  barrenness  of  the  Markuh  (snake  hill)  and  Bedaulat  (w< 
due  to  the  burning  of  the  body  of  a  great  snake  which  useil  to  : 
part  of  the  oountrj'.  A  holy  man  of  Batikol  (whose  name  I  n( 
on  hearing  of  the  depredations  of  the  motistrons  reptile,  wont  o 
it,  and  after  a  desperate  fight  overcame  it.  On  death  over 
snake,  it  was  immediately  consumed  by  flames,  and  the  heat  wj 
that  the  surrounding  bills  were  burnt  up,  and  have  remain 
ever  since.  The  shrine  of  the  victorious  saint  is  still  poiai 
Batikol,  and  is  considered  a  place  of  great  sanctity. 

During  my  stay  at  Azim  Khan's,  many  ChugAni  from  the  an 
villages  came  to  see  me,  my  watch,  lay  telescope,  and  mybrea 
rifle.  They  were  much  interested  also  in  my  prismatic  comj 
always  had  to  show  these  pious  Mahommedans  the  true  di 
Mecca.  Amongst  those  who  came  were  two  from  Kordar,  * 
in  with  iheir  bows  in  their  hands,  their  quivers  over  their 
and  their  foreheads  bound  round  with  a  piece  of  broad  blackj 
was  a  pleasant-looking  young  fellow,  with  light  hair,  ruddy  <i| 
brown  eyes,  and  be  told  me  much  about  the  Sanu"  Kafirs,  his. 
neighbours ;  and  what  little  information  I  gleaned  about  then 
well  now  relate.  There  is  much  friendship  and  some  tra£5a| 
between  the  Kordar  Chugani  and  the  Sann  Kafirs,  and  tho  S 
talk  tho  langimgo  of  tho  Sanu  fluently. 

The  little-known  people  whom  the  surrounding  Afghai 
to  call  Kafirs,  are  now  confined  to  a  tract  bounded  on  the  j 
*  Tho  n  of  Sanu  ia  Tciy  nasal. 
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* 

i,0rtli-weBt  by  the  Hindu  Ensh,'  to  the  east  by  the  Hindu  Baj,  and  to 
^  Kmth  and  south-west  by  the  Kund  range  and  by  Laghm^n.  The 
^bes  are  very  numerous,  and  I  never  found  two  people  who  agreed 
j0  the  names  of  four  out  of  five  of  them.  Some  of  the  ideas  the 
(Jhugini  entertain  of  the  Kafirs,  I  may  as  well  set  down  here  in  the 
]giigiiage  of  the  latter  people  as  near  as  I  have  been  able  to  pick  it  up. 

Kapirawa  mala  weri  san,*  kam  mala  san  oru  om 

Kiiirlaiid  in  many  langpiages  there  ore,  tribes  many  there  are  (with)  different 

j3iuL        Katawa  Gorowa  san.        >  Pamnawa  tupaka  ne  si.         Madani  mats  (mas) 
tgBgnea    The  Katawas  are  riders.    The  P&runs  gons  have  not.    With  clubs  men  they 

IfB.  Majgali  pal  san,  tupaki  san  tnpchi  san.  Shikari  mats  san, 

tfL  The  Hajgalia  are  beautiful,  have  guns  (and)  are  shots.    (They)  are  Shikari  men, 

nlidin  mala  peshtin.  Sowa  kata  maisten  Wtoa  san.  Eota  Wama, 

fBjtetife  (and)  yery  swift    Than  all  the  nicest  are  the  W^uuas.    Tlian  the  W&mas, 

JkbiKatawd  san.  Nishai  da  W&ma  da  sanusta  san. 

^duef  tre  the  Katawas.    The  Nishars  than  (?)  the  Wimas  are  fairer. 

Some  day,  perhaps,  we  may  learn  the  position  of  the  tract  occupied 
by  the  great  tribe  of  Katawa,  which  is  sufficiently  open  and  level  to 
admit  of  those  people  becoming  good  horsemen,  such  as  they  are  reputed 
to  be  by  the  surrounding  tribes.  Perhaps  they  may  live  in  a  Pamir-like 
ooimtiy  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Hindu  Kush.  I  believe  they  are 
the  Eatora  of  Bumes.  They  live  beyond  the  Sanu,  and  between  the 
two  tribes  is  a  high  range.  They  live  in  a  chronic  state  of  warfare  with 
eioh  other,  and  talk  different  languages.  "In  the  country  of  the 
Katawas  is  Palus,  the  highest  of  mountains,"  which  would  indicate  a 
peak  of  the  Hindu  Kush,  perhaps.  Where,  again,  are  the  Pdrun,  who 
have  not  yet  got  beyond  the  use  of  the  clubs  in  battle  ? 

The  Sanu,  who  are  called  by  the  surrounding  tribes  the  W4ma,  or 
Lai  Kafirs,  number  some  five  or  six  hundred  houses,  and  live  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  Pech  Dara.  They  are  described  as  a  merry  lot,  given  much 
to  dancing,  singing,  music,  and  wine>bibbing.  At  their  meals,  they  sit 
in  a  oirde,  eating  sedately  and  with  dignity ;  the  silver  wine  goblet, 
placed  on  a  stand  conveniently  near,  being  from  time  to  time  passed 
round  among  the  company.  The  Sanu  shake  hands  in  the  English 
&8hion.  They  make  all  the  knives  worn  by  the  Chugdni,  and  like  them 
wear  dark  clothes.  The  dress  of  the  women,  who  are  handsome,  is 
looser  than  that  of  their  neighbours,  and  they  tie  up  the  hair  with  a 
silTer  band.  'Long,  massive  silver  chains,  presented  by  the  tribe,  are 
worn  over  the  shoulders  of  warriors  who  have  deserved  well  of  their 
dasB.  The  Hazar  Malik,  or  priest,  whose  office  is  hereditary,  is  the  only 
person  allowed  to  enter  the  places  of  worship.  As  far  as  I  could  ascertain, 
the  religion  is  simple.  Men  call  on  their  gods  for  aid  in  battle,  vowing 
offerings  to  them  if  they  are  successful  in  the  fight ;  and  these  offerings 

*  Pronoimced  half  like  gin,  and  half  like  san. 
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— Bometimes  spoil  from  the  enemy,  aud  somotimes  such  things  aa  silve 
gobleta  and  other  vesBcls — are  stored  np  in  the  templcB.  It  is  said,  wit 
what  tnith  I  know  not,  that  in  the  temples  are  the  accumulated  offering 
of  hundreds  of  years ;  in  which  case  veritable  muBeums  of  old  coriositie 
must  they  be. 

The  general  term  for  the  deity  is  Khudae,  but  there  are  gods  such  ai 
Deogun,  Thukur,  Indra,  Shcojee,  and  many  others.  The  Chugnni,  who 
of  course,  had  seen  only  the  outside  of  the  temple  of  Deogun  at  Sanii 
Glam — for  had  they  been  caught  entering  it  they  would  ha.Te  been  cul 
down  from  a  cliff — stated  that  the  building  was  hung  about  with  bright- 
coloured  clothe  and  variously  ornamented,  and  that  Dcogdn  was  a  carra! 
wooden  image  of  a  Scree-looking  being,  sitting  on  a  stool,  making  a 
horrible  grimace  with  his  tiJiigue  between  hia  teeth,  aud  drawing  Mj 
club  or  sword  from  behind  his  shoulders  ready  for  striking.  The  go« 
was  also  armed  with  a  knife  and  a  gnu,  and  his  eyes  were  picked  oc: 
with  some  bright  colour  or  with  gold  leaf,  "  like  life." 

The  Sanu  do  not  bury  their  dead,  bnt  after  placing  them  in  wood^ 
coffins,  store  them  away  in  caves  in  the  mountains,  i.  e.  place  theia  ~ 
natural  mausoleums. 

The  Sanu  sent  me  several  warm  invilatioiis  to  visit  them — in  fa^ 
they  seemed  just  as  anxious  for  me  to  reach  their  country  as  I  mys^ 
waa  to  go ;  and  the  day  I  was  carried  out  of  Aret,  so  ill  as  to  have  to  ~ 
■  lashed  on  to  a  couple  of  poles  like  a  cross— on  that  very  day,  but  afte»- 
left,  a  deputation  from  the  Sanu  tribe  entered  the  place,  having  come  t 
escort  me  back  to  their  town  of  Sana  Glam,  and  thus  I  never  met  tie 
Kafirs  face  to  face. 

In  case  any  of  ray  countrymen  should  manage  to  reach  Aret,  i 
have  an  opportunity  of  proceeding  on  to  the  Sanii,  I  give  in  the  langi 
of  that  race  the  different  stages  from  Aret. 

Viieuk  gandal  si.     Bustori  mnral         Sdaawa  dik. 

The  imd  is  bad.  The  first  stagB  of  Sun  (KuDtt)  on  one  aide.  Tlio  8e':ond  daj^ 
pintere  Digalats  ei.    Trawas  pintere       Sirsta  (or  SirtaJ)   dmgBlamash. 

jonnicy  beyond  Sun  at  Digal  ia.     Three  days  after  at  Sir  we  shall  arriie. 

Satawos  p&nlcro  Kordoi  dingalamaali.  Poachwas  puntere  Sann  Glam  diaga- 
Four  daja  alter  (nt)  Kordar  we  ahall  Brtive.     Five  dnja   after  at  Sana    village       we 

lamasli.        Dronak  pa  maial  e\. 

Hhall  arrive.    Dronak  halt  o  atage — holf-way— ia. 

There  is  said  to  bo  another  route  to  Sanu  Glam,  which  leads  over  the 
Lendalam  (?)  Pass  through  the  village  of  Pulas  at  the  heaif  of  the  Chowki 
Dara. 

The  proper  road  to  Kafiristan  from  JalAlabad  would  be  through 
Tregarhi  in  Laghm&n,  up  the  Alingar  river,  and  here  would  be  no 
moontaiuB  to  cross.  At  1'regarhi  Kafiristan  was  staring  us  in  the  face 
two  marches  off,  but  the  tribes  intervening  would  have  to  be  conciliated 
before  an  entry  that  way  could  be  made. 
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The  Kafirs  are  continually  being  encroached  on  by  the  snrronnding 

Afghans,  except  from  the  north,  where  the  Hindu  Eush  seems  a  sufficient 

protection.     Baids  on  a  large  scale  are  constantly  made  on  them,  partly 

to  wrest  from  them  their  land,  partly  to  secure  their  women  as  slaves, 

and  partly  by  fanatical  Mahommedans  on  religious  grounds.   At  Tregarhi 

(or  Tergarhi)  in  Laghm&n,  a  man  who  had  joined  in  a  great  raid,  made 

loiDe  years    previously,  informed    me   that  when  the  Ghdzis,   many 

tlioitfands  in  number,  arrived  at  the  Eafir  frontier,  near  the  head  of  the 

^IiDgar  river,  they  were  set  upon  by  a  small  band  of  Kafirs  under  a 

juaoos  leader  named  Ladria,  and  ignominiously  put  to  fiight.    Many 

j^ghans  were  slain,  and  a  terrific  storm  which  came  on  at  the  time 

iietted  the  powder  of  the  ^relocks,  and  rendered  the  rout  complete,  and 

iJie  discomfited  Qh&zi  never  stopped  their  flight  till  they  had  got  safely 

i§ck  to  their  own  homes.    During  the  life  of  Ladria  the  encroachments 

0f  thePathans  on  the  Kafirs  in  that  direction  were  much  checked.    He 

^YentoaUy  fell  a  victim  to  Afghan  treachery.     Major  Biddulph  mentions 

^liat  towards  the  east  the  ruler  of  Chitral  has  continually  warred  on 

Ijie  Bashg&li  Kafirs,  and  how  some  have  been  converted  by  force  to 

^(ahommedanism,  and  how  others  have  beeuTnade  to  pay  tribute.    This 

chief  derives  a  considerable  revenue  from  the  money  he  obtains  from  the 

sale  of  the  Kafir  prisoners,  male  and  female,  whom  he  takes  either  in 

tnr  or  by  treachery.     The  rapidly  diminishing  Kafirs  are  also  preyed  on 

bm  the  direction  of  Ghapar  Serai,  whence  come  upon  them  hordes  of 

Homands,  S4fi,  and  others,  to  plunder  their  lands  and  houses,  and  to 

tear  from  them  their  wives  and  daughters. 

One  would  have  supposed  that  the  first  act  of  the  English  in 
Afghanistan  would  have  been  to  seek  the  friendship  of  our  natural 
alliea,  the  Kafirs,  so  as  to  have  played  them  off"  against  our  numerous, 
enemies  in  the  Laghmdn  and  Tagao  valley ;  but  this,  practicable  as  it 
seems  to  be  to  an  outsider  like  myself,  has  never  been  done.  Bumes,  in 
the  first  Afghan  war,  turned  a  cold  shoulder  to  "  our  cousins,"  as  they 
called  themselves,  and  they  returned  to  their  valleys  impressed  only  by 
our  hanteur  and  pride.  During  the  present  campaign,  the  existence 
of  tbonsands  of  hardy  mountaineers,  inured  to  war  and  hardship,  and 
who,  1  have  no  doubt,  would  gladly  help  in  paying  ofi*  old  scores  against 
the  Mahommedans,  has  been  ignored. 

Before  I  close  this  note  I  should  mention  one  or  two  things  respecting 
the  Chngdni  that  I  had  forgotten.  They  state  that  they  originally 
came  from  a  village  in  Kashgar  to  Kordar,  in  the  Pech  Dara,  and  then, 
as  their  numbers  increased,  they  came  further  south  and  formed  the 
Aiet  settlement.  In  the  Dara  Nur  and  neighbourhood  there  are,  at 
different  places,  large  stones  with  ancient  writing  engraved  on  them, 
notably  near  Kalatik  ("  little  fort "),  near  the  shrine  of  Khoja  Kambar 
Baha,  at  the  edge  of  the  Dasht-i-Gamberi,  and  at  Shulut,  on  one  of  the 
boulders  below  the  village  in  the  ravine.    None  of  these  I  saw,  nor  the 
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rem»iD£  at  lylamabacl,  or  at  Bimbakot,  tbo  reputed  capital  of  the  Hindu 
Bim  Eaja,  which  is  also  m  Dara  Nur. 

On  tbo  fiummit  of  Sund  (Amrit  or  Rum  Eund),  thci'c  is  a  small  \^,^ 
and  on  its  shores  still  rost  tbo  remains  (petrified)  of  Koab's  Ark,  Ig 
tbe  plain  of  LaghmAn  below  is  the  tomb  of  Lamech,  Noah's  father.  In 
Net  Dara,  or  the  valley  of  Noah,  is  Nurlam,  or  the  town  of  Noah.  ii 
the  mouth  of  tbe  Mfizor  Dara  is  Nuv  Gal ;  and  lastly,  I  may  montioi 
tliat  tbe  Chugiini  who  helped  me  much  with  my  Kafir  vocabulary  vn 
named  Hazrat  Nur,  or  tbe  prophet  Noah  himself. 

I  found  an  exact  representation  of  the  Kafir  knife  in  bas-reliet  oa 
figure  in  the  enclosure  of  one  of  tbe  Topea  of  ancient  Hada,  which 
opened.  At  the  same  place  I  dug  up  a  number  of  small  well-eieout 
piotures  from  tbe  life  of  Buddha,  in  Umestoue  ;  soma  of  the  tablets  w^ 
of  battle  Bceoee,  and  one  figure  brandisbed  iii  bis  band  the  short  s^u^ 
beaded  sword  now  used  in  Kepi!.  A  similar  sword,  I  was  informed, 
an  armourer  of  Jalalabad,  had  passed  through  bis  bunds  to  be  cleaj 
and  abarpened;  it  was  being  sent  as  a  present  from  some  tribe  of  Kaj 
to  Amir  Shere  Ali,  at  Kabul. 

I  have  several  times  made  use  of  the  word  Dardialun,  not  becanaa 
am  certain  that  such  a  country  actually  exists,  but  because  it  has  be, 
used  by  otbers  before  mo,  and  is  convenient.  I  don't  know  bow  Msj'i 
Biddulph  or  Dr.  Leitnor  employ  the  term,  nor  do  I  Itno'w  tbe  meaaiu 
the  latter  assigns  to  it.  Drew,  in  his  '  Kashmir  and  Jummoo,'  and  other 
employ  it  without  giving  an  oiplanation  of  its  origin.  What  I  Ut 
learnt  from  personal  inquiry  is  this ;  that  tbe  people  of  Kashmir  vagod 
call  the  mountain  region  to  their  north-west  DilrdiatSn,  and  tbe  Guru, 
and  Astori  call  it  D^ristan,  and  I  mot  an  old  man  in  Kashmir  who  ca 
bis  ancestors  originally  came  fi'om  Dirad ;  and  Dr.  Scully,  of  Gilgi 
informed  me  that  he  had  met  natives,  who  talked  of  the  Dard  langu^ 
Now,  in  the  extreme  west  of  tbo  so-called  Dirdistan  tbe  Lagbmini  m 
tbe  Dara  Nuri  call  a  monntain"  "Ddr,"  and  the  Shins  f  of  tbeostremeei 
of  tbe  region  call  it  the  same,  Duristfin  is  then  nothing  more  th 
KohifitAn,  or  Ilighlanda,  and  I  believe  tbo  Ddrdistan  of  the  Kac^hmiri 
a  corruption  of  this  word  ;  but  I  have  never  been  successful  in  findi 
any  one  who  could  say  that  he  had  been  to  DArdistun,  or  bad  soen  it, 
bad  met  anybody  from  that  mythical  country ;  but  tbe  term  is  convenie 
and  should,  I  think,  be  generally  adopted,  and  I  will  now  trv  and  po 
out  what  I  consider  should  he  tbe  limits  of  the  tract,  for  it  is  too  lato 
change  it  whether  it  has  been  rightly  or  wrongly  adopted  by  others. 

*  Tbe  (lifflciiltf  is  tbat  the  word  for  riilge  of  tbe  moaDtaiii,  aa  aaed  in  the  Pun 
Hilla,  is  dliani,  not  d&r,  and  Datd  is  imqueBtionably  darada — both  Sansknt  woidi 
H.  N.  0. ' 

t  ProronnccJ  Shing,  with  the  ng  very  oaeal.  Tbe  country  roand  Chilia  »  called 
the  people  to  tho  caet  Bhicgyaik  or  Bhingaik,  which  litorallj  meana  Sbing  yugbi,  or 
indepondEnt  Sbiogs. 
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Dirds,  then,  I  would  first  and  foremost  put  the  Shins,  as  being  those 
onginally  called  D4rd8,  and  as  being  perhaps  the  most  numerous  of  the 
(ghcalled)  D^brd  group.  After  the  Shins  come  the  Yashkani  and  Eoli 
wb3  occupy  that  part  of  the  Indus  and  its  tributaries  between  the  ChiMs 
tomitiy  and  that  of  the  Pathans  lower  down.  Now,  travelling  in  a 
^resterlj  direction,  come  the  Bushkiiri,  with  their  curious  salutation  of 
«Bidbadia,"  *^  You  are  welcome."  Then  the  Kashkdri,  with  Chitral  as 
(keir  capital.  South-west  of  Bashldir  and  south  of  E^&hkAr  come 
the  Men  of  Dir  and  Armar  and  the  Panjkora  region,  but  of  them  I  know 
nothing*  and  hope  soon  to  learn  from  Major  Biddulph's  report  now 
j0dug  from  the  press.  West  of  the  last-named  people  are  the  numerous 
iiibes  of  Kafiristan ;  and  lastly  come,  to  the  extreme  west,  the  Tajiks 
of  liAghmdn  and  Nur  Dara,  the  Dam^chi,  and  the  Ghugani. 

There  are  also  other  numerous  tribes  who  are  subdivisions  of  those 
lifsn  gi^on,  and  who  are  mentioned  in  Major  Biddulph^s  report.  I  dare 
ftj^Ishall  make  some  people  faint  at  my  temerity  in  calling  the  Tajiks 
ofLaghm&n  and  Dara  Nur  Ddrds,  but  what  is  to  be  done?  Their 
liBgnage  is  so  closely  allied  to  those  of  the  Dard  languages  already 
giTen  to  the  public,  that  for  convenience  sake  they  should  all  be  lumped 
together  in  one  great  group. 

Bat  the  christening  by  an  arbitrary  name  of  an  extensive  and 
importsnt  region  like  this  so-called  D&rdist^,  can  never  perfectly 
toooeed,  and  I  regret  it  in  this  instance,  for  the  languages  of  the  country 
are  so  similar  to  each  other  and  mingle  so  imperceptibly  one  with 
another,  that  they  should  be  treated  as  one  family  group.  The  difficulty 
is  to  define  the  limits.  This  is  already  done  to  the  north-east,  where  the 
non-Aryan  (Turanian)  languages  come  in,  but  elsewhere  it  is  different. 
To  the  east  lies  Kashmir,  and  why  should  this  really  Ddrd  tongue  be 
eidnded  from  the  list?  To  the  far  south,  and  separated  from  the  Dards 
bj  a  band  of  Pushtu-speaking  people,  we  find  the  Panj&bi,  and  below 
them  the  Sindhi,  whose  country  has  been  formed  from  the  washings  of 
the  mountains  of  the  D^d  races,  and  whose  language  is  so  Dard-like 
that  one  might  almost  fancy  that  Aba  Sin,  the  Indus,  had  brought  it 
down  along  with  the  silt. 

On  the  tcnninatioQ  of  the  paper, 

GoIoDfil  H.  Yule  said  that  Kafiristan  was  a  subject  on  which,  as  it  i^peared 
to  him,  one  man  had  about  as  much  right  to  speak  as  another,  because,  as  Mr. 
Out  had  rightly  stated,  no  European  had  ever  been  there.  Ever  since  he  had  read 
Barneses  Travels— more  than  forty  years  ago— he  had  felt  a  great  curiosity  to 
know  the  mysteries  of  that  country ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  believed  that  when 
that  region  should  have  become  thoroughly  known,  the  time  would  have  arrived  for 
the  Geographical  Society  to  close  its  doors,  for  its  work  would  then  be  pretty  well 
coQcladed.  Kafiristan  was  one  of  those  few  knots  of  mystery  which  now  remained 
to  afford  perpetual  enjoyment  in  seeking  to  disentangle  it  The  upper  part  of  the 
ooontry  must  in  all  probability  be  the  highest  and  most  difiBcult  portion  of  the  Hindu 
Ensh,  as  might  be  judged  from  the  fact  of  its  never  having  been  penetrated  by  any 
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army,  bo  far  aa  whs  ot  preeent  known.  To  the  west  of  it  tliere  was  a  great  serie*  of 
pasMB,  many  of  which  had  been  crossed,  torminaiing  ia  the  Kbawak  Pass,  croeaed  by 
Captain  Wood  forty  years  ago,  and,  aa  Sir  Heniy  Jlawlinson  some'time  ago  men- 
tioned, by  the  great  Timour  on  his  eipeditioo  to  India.  Afterwards  Timoiir  made 
sn  incurBioD  into  the  KaGr  country,  and  committed  great  slaughtfr  among  the 
people.  The  account  of  liia  campaign,  which  was  translated  in  the  third  volume  of 
Elliot's  '  Historians  of  India,'  was  esceediugly  interestiug  and  striking,  bat  it  wu 
impossible  to  futlow  the  geography.  The  great  king  had  hiinsclf  to  embark  in  a 
basket,  and  be  sliil  down  the  snow  slopes,  aa  be  described  in  his  memoirs;  the 
narrative,  indeed,  remioded  one  of  Napoleon's  great  passage  of  the  Simplun,  only 
greater  diflicultiea  were  encountered.  On  the  east  of  RaSristan  there  were  piwm 
leading  into  Badsklisbaii  from  Chitml,  and  these  bad  been  crossed  by  tbe  pundits, 
hflTildara,  and  other  travellera  sent  out  by  tlie  Survey  Department  of  India;  but 
with  regard  to  tho  [msses  along  the  dislriot,  IGO  miles  ia  lenglh,  intervening  between 
those  be  had  mentioned,  absolutely  nothiog  was  known.  Of  late  years  fmgnienta  of 
tho  languages  of  tbe  various  tribes  along  the  frontier  had  been  picked  up,  all  evi- 
dently belonging  to  the  same  stock,  and  that  the  same  aa  our  own.  By  referring  to 
some  of  the  works  which  had  lately  been  published,  including  those  by  Major 
Biddulph  nnd  Dr.  Leitner,  ton  or  twelve  dialects  might  be  compared,  and  it  would 
be  found  that  iho  numerals  were  almost  cicactly  the  same  as  the  Sanskrit,  which 
were,  in  fact,  fundamentally  the  same  as  those  used  by  ourselves.  The  nam» 
"  Kafirs  "  was,  of  oourse,  no  national  name,  being  merely  tho  Mahommedan  word  for 
tn  unbeliever,  When  Vaaco  da  Gama  Erst  arrived  in  India,  he  collected  from  thes 
people  he  met  at  Calicut  a  great  many  notices  of  the  nations  and  countries  fatlh«r 
east^  In  his  narrative  lie  mentioned  that  Pegu  was  inhabited  by  Christians,  and 
that  Sumatra  was  a  great  island  also  inhabited  by  Christians.  Kvidently  tbe  fact 
was  that  his  informers  wore  Mahommedans,  and  told  him  "  those  countries  are 
inhabited  by  Kafira,  and  you  aie  KalirB,"  and  Vasco  da  Gama  therefore  took  it  for 
granlad  that  they  were  Chrisliaos,  The  story  of  their  being  descended  from  lbs 
Greeks  was  a  curious  one,  and  its  origin  bad  not  yet  been  thoroughly  investigateJ. 
He  had  referred  to  Etphinstone's  book  to  see  if  any  account  of  it  was  givea  there, 
and  he  was  not  sure  that  it  did  not  arise  from  a  mistake.  Elphinstone  quoted 
Eennel,  who  again  quoted  Abu'l  Fail,  tho  Mahommedan  writer  in  the  time  oE 
Akbar,  as  stating  that  there  was  a  tribe  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bajour  who 
were  said  to  be  descended  from  the  soldiers  of  Alexander,  but  those  passages  did  not 
apparently  identify  those  people  with  the  Kafirs.  When  Elphinstono  began  lo  make 
inquiries  at  Peshawur,  he  heard  about  tlie  Kafirs  and  their  fair  hair,  Sic,  and 
assumed  that  the  report  of  tho  Mahommedan  anthor  referred  to  them.  Be  (Colonel 
Yule)  was  not  quite  certain,  but  that  appeared  to  be  the  foundation  on  whicli  tho 
account  rested.  Then  when  people  Ijegan  to  inquire  further  there  were  Ihoee  curioiM 
coincidences  about  blue  cyeB  (though  even  that  had  been  disputeii),  and  about  their 
sitting  on  chairs  and  drinkiug  winii,  all  of  which  were  European  characUrietics.  It 
was  curious  to  notice  that  in  Colonel  Tanner's  vocabulary  of  the  dialect  of  the  Dam 
Nuri,  which  was  no  doubt  of  the  same  class  as  that  of  tho  Kafirs,  "  we  "  and  "  you  " 
were  represented  by  hama  and  ymo,  which  were  certainly  very  like  the  Greek 
TJittis  and  vfifis.  But  the  similarity,  of  course,  could  be  traced  through  the  Sanskrit. 
He  fancied  tbe  Kafirs  were  the  remains  of  a  nation  of  the  same  race  as  the  Hindus, 
which,  aa  the  Mahommedana  had  advanced,  bad  been  pressed  in  upon  the  mountains, 
and  probably  there  might  be  a  considerable  variety  of  tribes,  though  the  dialects 
showed  essentially  the  same  Aryan  and  Indian  character.  Perhaps  they  formerly 
extended  to  the  borders  of  Kashmir,  but  gradually,  as  tho  Afghans  encroached, 
they  bord  Income  concentrated    m  the  most  inaccessible  part  of   the  country. 
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llie  oldest  notioe  of  tbe  dutrict  wUIi  which  tie  was  acquainted,  witli  the  exception 
••t  IbU  b;  Timoiir,  was  by  the  Jesuit  trarcller  Benedict  Goea,  who,  in  1604  or' 
lij05,  levelled  Ihut  way,  trying  to  get  to  Cathay.  Ho  menlioneJ  that  when  he 
imrci)  belwccQ  PesbBwur  and  JaldfuLiad  he  heard  of  a  country  to  the  nortli  culled 
"Oi{i]«rslam,"  in  which  there  were  a  pople  who  were  very  hostile  to  Mahom- 
aeitat,  who  made  and  drank  wine,  had  temples,  and  dressed  Id  black  garments ; 
ro  bet,  in  a  fenr  lines  be  gave  subetaotially  almost  all  the  facts,  with  the  exception 
olthoao  relating  to  the  languoge,  which  were  known  at  the  present  day. 

lit.  Dblkab  Mobuan  said  thnt  when  he  was  travelling  in  Central  Asia  last 
igjOiner,  he  met  a  Itnasiau  officer  who  had  visited  BaJakbahan  and  seen  some  of  the 
gjflk  Posh  Kafirs.  He  deacribed  Ihem  os  a  fair  people,  of  distinct  Aryan  type,  small 
fg  atMim,  but  well-built  and  very  warlike,  constantly  fighting  with  the  Afghans  or 
i^ipong  tbetosolves.  He  expressed  surprise  that  do  attempts  had  been  made  by  the 
£o^i«h  to  explore  Che  coantry  from  the  Indian  side.  The  same  opinion  hud  been 
^pnsnd  by  other  BcientiGc  Russian  geographers. 

Mr.  Sbtos-Kabb  said  he  quite  agreed  with  Colonel  Yule  that  on  this  subject  the 
[rilia  were  almost  on  a  par  with  the  author  and  reoder  of  the  paper,  for  all  iheir 
tnovledgs  must  have  been  obtained  at  second-hand.  He  would  he  glad  if  some 
one  voald  enlighten  him  od  one  or  two  points.  For  instance,  the  word  "  Spin  "  was 
yOti.  If  he  recollected  rightly,  in  one  of  Dr.  Bellew's  books  there  was  an  account  of 
the  8|»n  Tarins,  and  the  Zariins.  He  apprehended  that  the  word  "  Spin  "  must  be 
the  nine  in  both  iiislances.  He  also  wisiied  to  know  if  any  one  could  slate  whether 
ibe  papulatiun  of  KaJiriEtHn  was  decreasing.  He  imagined  thnt  a  body  of  men  ehut 
ifl  and  separated  from  all  intercourse  with  the  outer  world  would  decrease  rather 
thui  increase.  The  prominent  remark,  however,  which  occurred  to  him  when 
luIeDittg  to  the  [laper,  was  (hat  when  Englishmen  invaded  a  country,  olSccrs 
were  always  found  who,  in  spite  of  camgiaigns  and  sieges,  would  attend  to  the 
pursuiis  of  science  and  antiquities,  and  no  doubt,  as  time  went  on,  a  detailed  account 
ul  Ibis  lecladed  region  would  be  obtained.  lie  had  heard  it  suggested  tHat  Kafirislan 
niuld  be  lather  a  good  recruiting-ground  for  our  troops,  and  that  it  would  be  quite 
pcaable  lo  form  a  troop  of  irregular  EaGrs ;  but  in  a  political  point  of  view  it  would 
be  difficult  for  any  officer  of  the  Indian  army  to  go  to  Kafiristan  and  enrol  men  to 
■Tve  nniler  the  English  flag. 

Mr.  TfOtLAWvi  Sauxuers  said  it  was  desirable  that  the  situation  of  Kafiristan 
ajioidd  be  more  generally  understood.  On  the  north  it  included  a  part  of  the  great 
Hiada  Kush,  which  begins  on  the  east  where  the  Indus  basin  is  divided  from  the 
I^ike  Lob  basin  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Oxus  basin  on  the  other,  and  terminates 
jut  tKfODi  the  Bamian  Pass.  The  mountains  bounding  Kafiristan  on  the  south 
of  the  some  range  which  bounds  Koshmir  on  the  south,  that  is, 
tbe  weslem  e:(tremity  of  the  Outer  Himalaya,  Kashmir  being  situated 
ler  and  Outer  ranges  of  the  Himalaya.  Both  ranges  were  cut  through 
gmt  gorge  of  the  Indus,  and  {lassing  on,  the  Outer  range  is  formed  by  the 
mlmiD»tiDg  summit  of  the  slope  that  comes  up  from  the  phiin  lo  Peshawur;  while 
the  Inner  range  is  prolonged  on  the  west  of  the  Indus  by  the  mountiiins  whicii  rite 
ftotn  the  south  side  of  the  Gilgit  river.  This  extension  of  the  Inner  and  Outer 
Himalaya  on  the  west  of  the  Indus  is  also  cut  through  by  the  Kunar  river.  The 
interseclion  of  the  Himalaya  by  the  Indus  was  only  explored  quite  recently ;  and  tbe 
passage  of  the  Kunar  range  is  still  unknown.  Tbe  upper  part  of  the  Chitral  valley 
had  been  reached,  but  the  gorge  through  which  the  river  passed  out  of  it  never  had 
be<en.  llie  culminating  summit  of  the  range  on  the  south  of  the  Gilgit  river  ia  quite 
distinct  from  the  summit  of  the  elope  from  the  plain  of  Pesbawur.  Though  the 
members  of  the  Trigonometrical  Surrey  had  not  been  able  to  penetrate  into 
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EnfiriBlan,  thejlind  bocn  alilo  to  dp.lcraiiiie  the  lcicgitijde£,latituJef,  and  sltititdesof 
a  great  number  of  peaks,  and  to  show  that  the  outer  ranges  of  the  countrj  ran  up  to 
15,000  or  16,000  feet  rapidly  from  a.  baBa  which  was  only  2000  feet,  or  1900  f«t  at 
Jslillabad.    The  passes  must,  therefore,  be  very  difficult,  and  llio  inaccessibility  of  the 
highlands  to  hostile  forcea  is  thus  csplained.    The  rivers  Kunar,  Kabul,  and  Panjihir 
form  almost  a  complete  circle  aronnd  KaSristan.      The  only   European  Rbo  hid 
got  near  Ealinslan  do  tlie  nortli  side  was  Captain  Wood,  who  discovered  ib^ 
source  of  the  Oxns.    When  hi>  was  visiting  the  lapis-lazuli  mines  he  heard  of  tb^^ 
Kafirs,  and  of  the  terror  with  which  they  were  regarded  by  the  MahommeduH  i^— 
Badakhshan.  There  wore  some  onrious  circumstance*  in  connection  with  the  nanw  c^^ 
thecountry.   Boaidos  the  abusive  name  which  the  MahommodanB^ve  it,  it  wucaU««i^ 
'Wamastan,a  word  whicli  it  nns  difficult  to  uoderstand.    It  was  alsokuown  aa  Kaln^^  ■ . 
and  to  this  day  one  of  the  divisions  of  Kafiristan  was  called  Katur,  which  was  idenfc^J 
cnl  with  Katawar.    The  chief  of  Chilral,  who  was  of  the  same  rsca  as  the  EaSK-^ 
also  called  himself  the  Shah  Katur.     Other  points  of  interest  cfinnected  with  tt^_3, 
name,  as  well  as  with  the  jmUtical,  religious,  and  ethnical  branches  of  the  sn^Mcs^ 
could  not  then  be  noticed  for  want  of  time. 

The  Chaieman  (Sir  Henry  Rawlioaon)  said  that  Elpbinstone,  as  Mr.  Cost  U-mj 
Htated,  was  the  first  person  in  modern  times  to  bring  the  Katirs  into  notloe.  ^ff^ 
acoonnt  was  not  merely  hearsay  gossip,  for  he  sent  a  native  officer,  who  was  apeoifcliy. 
qualified  for  the  niisaion,  into  the  country  to  esaraina  into  the  hislory  of  the  Ki&c^ 
aod  he  thns  obtained  a  very  valuable  and  accurate  report.  A  singular  ioddent; 
connected  with  this  report  was  the  very  remarkable  forgery  which  was  founded  upon 
it,  and  which  for  a  long  time  imposed  upon  the  geographical  world  of  Europe,  Wii 
wasatlaateiploded  by  the  Geographical  Society.  This  was  an  account  of  a  jownej' 
from  Kashmir  to  tlia  Russian  frontier,  staled  to  have  boon  performed  by  a  Goraan 
traveller,  published  in  Russia  as  an  aothentic  narrative  in  the  year  1806.  The  pact 
which  really  mystified  all  geographers  was  the  extraordinary  and  apparently  accnnla 
account  that  was  given  of  Kafiristan,  not  only  describing  the  mnnners  of  fbe  people 
but  also  giving  mnnyof  the  native  words.  The  traveller  mentioned  one  temple  whicii 
he  said  was  called  Imra  Umra— the  house  of  God.  When  he  (the  Chairman)  leanwd 
that  ten  or  twelve  years  afterwards  Maliah  Najibfonnd  the  same  names  in  the  same 
country,  ho  did  not  understand  it,  and  confessed  that  he  thought  that  there  most  be 
some  foundation  for  the  account  which  had  been  given,  but  ultimately,  on  faithM 
investigation,  he  discovered  that  there  was  a  mystification  of  dates.  Elphinstone'i 
book  was  published  in  1HI4,  and  the  so-called  travels,  which  were  stated  to  baie 
been  published  in  1806,  must  in  reality  have  been  concocted  after  that  date,  and  the 
evidence  which  appeared  to  be  so  convincing  was  merely  a  copy  of  El  [ihin stone's 
report  on  the  Kafirs.  With  regard  lo  the  subject  of  the  paper,  he  (the  Chairman) 
might  say  that  he  had  an.  advantage  over  some  of  those  who  had  addressed  the 
Meeting,  because  he  had  seen  nninbcrs  of  Kafirs  and  conversed  with  them.  During 
the  three  months  which  he  passed  in  Kabul  forty  years  ago,  he  repeatedly  saw  ihem, 
and  the  most  beautiful  Oriental  lady  that  he  everaaw  was  a  Kafir  slave.  She  was  the 
only  lady  that  he  had  ever  met  with  who,  by  loosening  her  golden  hair,  could  cover 
herself  completely  from  head  lo  fool  as  with  a  screen.  Certainly  the  appearance  of 
the  people  did  give  a  rnther  strung  presumption  of  Greek  origin  ;  but  it  was  well 
known  that  historically  there  could  not  be  any  real  ethnic  relation.  It  was  just 
possible  that  as  Greek  art  gave  a  certain  tone  to  Indian  art,  so  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  Greek  colony  which  esiated  for  300  or  400  years  in  the  Hindu  Kush 
might  have  given  a  certain  tone  lo  the  manners  and  even  the  physical  type  of  the 
Kafirs.  Still,  the  language  of  the  people  ahowpd  clearly  that  they  were  an  old  Aijaa 
tribe,  similar  to  some  twenty  other  tribes  in  those  mountains.    The  Afghans  tbem- 
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telret  were  nothing  more  in  their  origin  than  one  of  those  tribes,  just  the  same 

as  the  Shinwaris  and  many  others,  eveiy  one  of  which  had  a  separate  dialect  and  a 

aepimte  history.    Of  coarse  it  was  interesting  to  investigate  the  antiquities  of  the 

Xkfin>  hat  probably  not  more  so  than  to  investigate  the  history  of  any  of  the 

other  tribes  in  the  monntains — with  this  single  exception,  that  their  type  was  better 

Higa  those  of  most  of  the  tribes  around ;  and  in  the  second  place,  the  kernel  of 

die  noe  had  never  adopted  the  Mahonmiedan  religion :   they  were  still  pagans. 

]|ajor  Biddulph,  who  had  been  resident  for  many  years  on  the  frontier,  and  who  was 

jprited  to  visit  the  Kafirs  by  two  special  deputations,  had  recently  published  in 

]iydi*  ft  book  *  in  which  he  gave  very  full  details  of  their  language,  their  religion, 

^lair  manners,  their  history,  and  everything  except  the  geography  of  the  country, 

jrbidi  he  did  not  venture  to  touch  upon,  as  he  only  saw  it  from  a  distance.    Any 

MeDUeman  who  took  an  interest  in  the  subject  might  refer  to  his  chapter  on  the 

gidb  Posh  Kafirs,  which  was  full  of  interest,  and  particularly  mentioned  the  wonderful 

lions  which  the  ladies  wore  as  a  headdress.   He  said :  f  ^  The  Busbgdli  women  have  a 

eorioQs  headdress  consisting  of  a  sort  of  black  cap  with  lappets,  and  two  horns  about 

a  foot  long,  made  of  wood  wrapped  round  with  black  cloth  and  fixed  to  the  cap. 

ThiBeaaoiaa  fashion  does  not  seem  to  have  been  always  confined  to  those  tribes,  or  it 

ragr  be  that  they  were  more  widely  spread  than  at  present.    The  Chinese  traveller, 

Sang-YvjL  (writing  in  about  520  A.D.),  of  the  Ye-tha,  who  must  have  been  the  people 

</ Sirikol  or  Hunza,  says, '  The  ladies  cover  their  heads,  using  horns,  from  which  hang 

doivn  veils  all  round.' "    Major  Biddulph  showed  that  this  very  peculiar  headdress 

noticed  also  by  the  Chinese  traveller  Hwen  Thsang  in  the  seventh  century,  and 

still  retained.    He  also  gave  an  account  of  another  curious  custom.    He  said : 

'*  "ilie  Siah  Posh  are  exceedingly  fond  of  dancing,  but  their  mode  difiers  considerably 

Ax^m  that  of  the  tribes  to  the  eastward.    Instead  of  only  one  or  two  performers,  every- 

l^ody  present,  women  as  well  as  men,  join  in  the  dance  together.    A  village  dance 

^%8  held  before' me — a  wild  and  strange  exhibition — the  men  brandished  axes,  clubs, 

fend  ^uns  which  they  fired  ofif  at  intervals,  amidst  a  chorus  of  whoops  and  shrill 

^thistles.    At  times  the  whole  would  lock  arms  by  x^airs  and  revolve  backwards  and 

forwards  in  a  grotesque  waltz,  or  following  in  order  wind  round  and  round  in  figures 

of  &    Sometimes  all  would  break  off  and  dance  singly,  setting  first  to  one  and 

then  to  another  in  a  sort  of  wild  jig,  or,  forming  in  lines  with  locked  arms,  advance 

sad  retreat  in  steps  like  the  Koles  of  Chota  Nagpore.    The  music  consisted  of  two 

drums  and  a  feeble  flute  made  of  bamboo.    On  the  death  of  a  man,  his  corpse  is 

caiiied  round  the  village  in  procession  for  several  days  before  being  finally  disposed 

of,  the  attendants  dancing  round  it."]:    He  quoted  these  as  specimens  of  Major 

Biddnlph's  report,  which  contained  a  very  long  account  of  the  manners  and  customs 

of  the  Kafirs.     It  had  been  noticed  that  the  general  country  was  called  Wamastan. 

He  suspected  that  the  word  "  Wam  "  was  simply  the  Sanskrit  wan,  a  jungle,  and 

that  the  word  meant  the  jungle  country.    But  the  natives  themselves  divided  it 

.  into  three  tribes,  the  Rumgal,  the  Waigal,  and  the  Bushgal — ^al  being  their  name 

for  a  country.  Each  of  the  tribes  had  many  subdivisions.    Then,  again,  the  Kamuz 

and  the  Kamtuz  were  spoken  of,  which  meant  Upper  and  Lower  Kam.     Major 

Biddulph  had  alluded  to  the  Debg^s,  which  was  a  word  equivalent  to  Tajik, 

meaning  a  villager,  and  Colonel  Yule  might  remember  that  Marco  Polo  spoke  of  the 

DehglKns  at  Kunduz,  and  that  the  name  referred  to  a  separate  country ;  but  it  was 

merely  the  Tajiks  who  still  retained  the  name  of  Dehgdns  to  the  present  day.    He 


*  *  Tribes  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh.'    By  Major  J.  Biddulph,  bjb.c..  Political  0£9cer  at 
Gilgit    Calcutta,  1880. 

t  Op,  CI*.,  p.  129.  X  Op,  cit,  p.  133. 
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ivoald  not  dificiisB  the  queEtion  of  the  Kafir  religion,  but  it  waa  fully  treated  hf 
Major  Biddnlpb,  who  sliowed  distinctly  that  it  was  a  sort  of  bastard  BrahmiBiKB, 
Indra  and  Mann  weru  the  two  great  gods,  but,  curiously  enough,  the  people  dij 
not  knotr  that  they  were  connected  with  lirahmlnisro,  and  confonnded  Mann  viih 
the   prophet   Mani,  whoM   diiiciplea,  tbe  ManichamnB,  were   prevalent   in  Centra] 
A^a:  and  "Indra"  they  called  "Jmbra,"     Major  BidJulph  goTe  the  nana  ^ 
some  twenty  gods,  and  desoribeii  mnny  of  them.     Ua  said  :    "  There  seem  tn  \^ 
grounds  for  supposing  that  the  religion  of  the  Siah.  Posh  is  a  crude  form  of  tlv 
ancient  Vedic.    One  Supreme  Beiog  is  worshipped  under  the  name  of  Imbv^ 
aud  next  to  Imbm  in  importance  is  the  prophet  Mani.     Be  is  calle>i  tbe  loit     ^ 
Imbra,   and  once    lived  on    enrtb,  and  he  mediates  with  Imbra  on  behalf      ^ 
men.      Stonea  arc  set  up  as  emblema  of  Imbra,  but  carved  idols  are  not  n^^^j 
These  two  names  cannot  but  suggest  tbe  Indra  and  Manu  of  the  BrahmS^ 
Below  them  in  rank  are  a  whole  host  of  deities,  whose  number  is  stated  at  I6,ai^[ 
evidently  an  arbitrary  number.     Some  of  these  have  particular  fuoctiona  bm     j 
Greek  mytboiogy,  but  they  are  acknowledged  to  have  once  been  mortal^  *^Ii 
were  deiBed  after  death.    First  in  imporinnce  is  Gej,  who  ia  spoken  ofosagteatc'Ssi, 
who  fougbl  with  the  prophet  Ali,  «nd  commenced  the  feud  between  the  Siiih  I*.^a| 
and  the  Mabommcdans,  which  has  continued  ever  since.     Next  comes  Bagej,  the  fiij 
of  rivers,  who  also  has  power  over  flocks  and  herds.     SacriGcea  to  Bagej  are  mada     ]» 
the  n-aterside,  and  the  heads  of  tbe  victims  after  being  burnt  with  fire  are  throtti, 
into  the  stream.    Of  tbe  others,  the  most  important  are  FrooKi,  Dooji,  Foomteh 
(Parbati  ?),  Arum,  Marer,  Disni,  Kroomai,  Saranji,  and  Wir.    It  is  probable  ibat  tbe 
names  of  these  inferior  deities  differ  among  the  different  tribes,  and  many  of  Hvbx. 
mnst  be   tribal   heroes  only   recognised  by  particular  tribes."  * — Major  Biddolpli 
had  also  found  a  great  number  of  antiquities,  including  a  good,  rock-ciit  figure  oT 
Biiddha  seen  near  Gilgit,  and  also  an  inscription  in  the  old  Sanskrit  of  the  tluri 
century.       Tbo    sculpture   was    apparently    one    of   the    figures    mentioned   by 
the   Buddhist  pilgrims.     Some  surpiiae  had  been  expressed  that  more  advanli^ 
bad   not  been  taken  of   tbe  Kafirs   by   England   in   our   political    rt'lations  with 
Afghanistan ;  but  the  reason  of  that  was  the  excessive  jealousy  with  which  the 
Afghans   had   ever  viewed  any   cinneolion  between   the   English  and   the  EaGn, 
During  the  time  that  he  (tbe  Chairman)  waa  at  Kabul  with  Sir  Williani  McNaghlen, 
A  wish  was  expressed  on  many  occasions  to  open  up  relations  with  the  Kafirs,  bnt 
the  Afghans  showed  aucli  jealousy  (supposing  it  could  only  be  done  through  England 
mistrusting  them),  that  tbe  English  authorities  were  unwilling  to  touch  such  a  very 
tender  subject.    The  Kafirs,  however,  used  to  visit  us  at  Kabul,  and  were  alvrays 
asking  tbe  English  to  go  into  tbeir  country.     Major  Biddnlpb  mentioned  that  two 
deputations  came  to  invite  him ;  and  on  the  same  day  that  Colonel  Tanner  left  the 
Chugini  a  deputatioo  arrived   to  invite  him  into  Kafirislan.     He  trusted  that  the 
time  might  come  when  tbe  country  would  be  visited  by  Englishmen.     He  did  not 
think  that  such  a  journey  was  necessarily  dependent  on  any  occupation  of  Afghan- 
istan, but  thought  an  officer  might  be  permitted  by  tbe  Government  to  travel  from 
Peshawur  into  Kafirietau.     If  invited  by  the  Kafirs  he  did  not  see  that  there  was 
any  reason  against    it,   eitbtr  political  or  personal.     He  should  recommend   the 
traveller  to  keep  entirely  on  the  north  side  of  the  Kabul  river,  to  go  by  the  entrsoce 
of  the  Swat  valley  to  Dir,  then  cross  into  the  Chitral  valley,  and  make  straight  np 
one  of  the  passes  into  Kafiristan.     lie  believed  that  might  be  done  by  an  active, 
energetic,  enterprising  young  officer  sucb  as  Captain  Gill,  who  was  always  readyjfor 
any  expedition  of  tbe  sort ;    and  no  doubt  it  conld  be  accomplished  with  *perfecl 

•  Op.  cit.,  p.  130. 
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IHBCB.  The  whole  of  tha  tribes  were  of  ver;  considerable  iDterest,  if  not  of  any 
ffmk  polilkil  importence.  Geographtcallj  speaking,  he  was  afraid  that  the  Meeting 
U  bM  kanwd  mneh.  The  geognphy  of  the  country  required  a  veiy  diSereat  sort 
gf  itadf  *nd  an>l>catioii  from  that  which  coold  be  given  to  it  hy  a  traTeller  who  had 
^  mMin  only  of  collectiog  on  the  bordere  trnita  of  tbe  manners  and  cnstoms 
^tbtinhsbitanti; 
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jMt  our  gec^j^phical  knowledge  of  tho  countries  to  the  west  of  tbe 
I^npar White  Nile  we  are  dependent  almost  excluBi^cly  on  the  labonrs  of 
Schweiafurth  and  Jnnker.  Tho 
laltor  aod  more  recent  of  these 
explorer§,  a  natiye  of  Uosoow, 
visited  the  field  of  his  present 
researches  for  the  first  time  he* 
tween  January  1 877  and  February 
1878.  On  that  occasion  he  pene- 
trated to  the  Bonth  as  far  as  the 
country  of  tho  Labari,  in  lat. 
2°  45'  S.  In  December  1879  he 
again  left  Egypt  for  the  Upper 
Nile  and  the  Nyam  Nyam  country. 
He  appears  thus  far  to  be  making 
fair  progress  in  his  exploration  of 
the  Nyam  Nyam  territory.  It 
remains,  however,  to  be  seen 
whether  tho  return  of  Gessi-Pasha 
to  Khartum,  and  the  rovival  of 
the  ilave  hunts,  will  enable  him  to  carry  out  his  plana  on  the  com- 
TmheanTe  scale  originally  proposed  by  him.  In  the  meantime  we  are 
^tA  to  publish  a  number  of  extracts  from  the  travellor'a  letters.  The 
lint  of  these  is  written  at  a  zoriba  or  station  which  Dr.  Junker  has 
Aoetioasly  named  "  Lacrima,"  apparently  on  the  hicut  a  non  lueendo 
principle,  for,  to  judge  from  his  correspondence,  the  life  he  leads  there 
appears  to  be  a  happy  and  not  a  tearful  one.  This  letter  is  dated  26th 
July,  1880,  and  ia  addressed  to  Dr.  Schweinfurth,  to  whose  kindness  we 
are  indebted  for  a  copy. 

"I  need  say  but  little  concerning  my  voyage  up  the  Nile  and 
Bahi  el  Ghazal  to  the  Ueshra  el  Bek.  At  Fashoda  I  met  Mamo,  who 
^  just  completed  a  survey  of  the  Nile,  from  the  Sobat  upwards,  to  the 
•'•tractive  mtdd  in  tho  Bahr  el  Gebel.  My  survey  of  the  Bahr  el 
unasal  joins  Hamo's.  It  is  based  upon  1761  bearings,  taken  at 
ULtervals  of  a  minuto,  but  owing  to  the  variable  rate  of  progrees  of  our 
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steamer,  and  the  necessity  of  cutting  passages  through  thirty  or  fartjr 
grass-barriers,  the  result  achieved  can  only  be  approximate.*     Hie 
total  length  of  the  Bahr  el  Ghazal,  including  all  its  windings,  amonnti 
to   180*75  English  miles,  and    your  opinion,  that  former  obsennBii 
exaggerated  its  length,  meets  thus  with  confirmation.t 

'*  At  the  Meshra  I  secured  several  live  specimens  of  Balcsnie^  rtf^ 
one  of  which  I  gave  to  GessL  Subsequently,  when  I  had  an  opportimib 
of  observing  this,  bird  at  Jur  Ghattas,  it  afforded  me  much  amusement 
It  there  lived  in  the  society  of  a  troop  of  chimpanzees.  Oar  noU^ 
selves  were  occasionally  compelled  to  beat  a  retreat  on  the  approaold 
these  monkeys,  and  to  surrender  them  our  dinners,  but  the  Ibi 
appeared  to  inspire  them  with  a  curious  dread,  and  in  the  end  n^ 
installed  it  as  an  officer  of  police  during  meal-times.  As  long  as  tk 
'Abu  Markub'  remained  by  the  side  of  our  table,  no  ehimptnaad 
ventured  to  approach  it. 

'*  From  the  Meshra  to  Jur  Ghattas  I  travelled  by  a  road  somewliit 
different  from  yours.    I  usually  estimate  my  rate  of  progress  it  8*1 
English  miles  an  hour,  and  taking  this  for  the  basis  of  my  calculatioQ, 
the  distance  between  the  two  places  amounts  to  115  miles.    From  Vm 
to  Biselia  I  likewise  followed  your  route  ;  the  latter  station,  howe?«r, 
now  lies  farther  to  the  south,  near  the  Gitti.     From  Biselia  I  travelled, 
up  the  Gitti,  and  straight  on  to  Idris  Wod  Defter's,  now  known  m 
Ganda,  and  thence  to  Zeriba  Ziber's,  now  Dem  Soliman.    At  Idria  L 
left  my  two  hundred  carriers,  with  Bohndorfi^  and  directed  him  tty 
proceed  in  a  S.S.W.  direction,  by  way  of  Dem  Arbab,§  to  Dem  BeUr. 
Gessi  overtook  me  at  Ganda,  and  I  travelled  in  his  company  as  £Bff  as 
Dem  Soliman,  which  occupies  the  site  of  your  Ziber  Bahama's.    I  then 
procured  a  few  necessaries  from  the  Government  store,  and  after  sevenl 
days'  delay  was  able  to  start  for  Dem  Bekir.    The  distance  from  Jur 
Ghattas  to  Dem  Soliman  I  estimate  at  180  miles. 

''  The  road  to  Dem  Bekir  led  through  Dem  Guju,  which  has  leen 
rebuilt  a  good  day's  journey  to  the  east  of  the  place  described  by  yoiLQ 
We  did  not  cross  the  river  Biri  at  all,  but  merely  a  few  of  its  tributaziea. 
From  Dem  Soliman  to  Dem  Bekir  is  68  miles. 

*  Dr.  Junker  might  have  spared  himself  the  labour  of  takiug  these  numevoos 
bearings.  What  we  very  much  want  in  these  regions  to  the  west  of  the  Upper 
Nile  is  the  determination  of  one  or  two  points  bj  carefid  astronomical  obeenniioiit. 
Junker's  and  Sohweinfurth's  routes,  though  correct  no  doubt  as  to  details,  cannot  be 
plotted  with  confidence  until  they  are  checked  by  a  number  of  latitudes,  and  liy  at 
least  one  trustworthy  longitude. — Ed. 

t  If  Dr.  Junker  is  correct,  the  Meshra  must  be  shifted  a  considerable  distance  to 
the  east. — Ed. 

X  Bohndorff,  a  jeweller,  was  formerly  in  the  service  of  Colonel  Gtordon.  In  about  tiie 
year  1873  he  explored  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Nyam  Nyam  country  (see '  Oeiter. 
Monatsschrift  fur  den  Orient/  1874).— Ed. 

§  Formerly  Ziber  Adlan*s  of  tlie  maps.  ^ 

II  Frobobly  on  the  site  of  the  chiefs  village,  shown  on  Schweiufurth's  map. — Ksk 
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**  Kdorama  *  had  been  informed  of  my  proposed  exploration  of  the  Nyam 
Syam  countryy  and  my  approach  soon  got  noised  about.  Aconstomed  as 
Hm  DfttiTes  are  to  see  their  territories  traversed  and  laid  waste  by  armed 
linds,  my  appearance,  as  I  learnt  afterwards,  caused  no  little  terror. 
XbeNyam  Nyam  never  supposed  for  a  moment  that  Akhu  el  B&sha — the 
I^iaba's  brother — as  they  call  me,  woiQd  dispense  with  a  military  escort. 
Hdonuna,  anxious  to  learn  my  intentions,  went  himself  to  Dem  Bekir, 
^f]uch  he  reached  the  day  after  my  own  arrival.  You  know  the  result 
nf  my  diplomatic  transactions  with  this  chief.  My  assurance  that  I 
ji0Dld  enter  his  country  attended  only  by  Bohndorff  and  my  private 
ggrvants  was  nevertheless  doubted,  until,  on  reaching  K6mmunda,  on 
l^jgnuoa's  frontier,  I  sent  back  the  ten  Besingers  (soldiers),  who  had 
^ImB  fiur  accompanied  me.  This  secured  me  Ndoruma's  confidence. 
ipdAed,  now  that  I  have  resided  for  two  months  amoDgst  the  Nyam 
iJyam,  they  look  upon  me  as  a  useful  personage,  and  Ndoruma  is  by  no 
jneiBB  desirous  of  my  departure.  The  reason  for  this  is  obvious. 
I  am  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  mediator  between  the  negroes  and  the 
llgjptian  authorities.  Qeaai  is  only  too  anxious  to  conciliate  the  blacks, 
ami  to  punish  the  deeds  of  violence  to  which  they  are  subjected  by  the 
expeditionB  sent  out  by  him  to  collect  ivory.  As  long  as  I  remain  in  the 
ooontiyt  robberies  and  murders  are  not  likely  to  be  committed,  for  fear 
of  my  forwarding  a  report  to  the  Pasha. 

**  Ndoruma's  belief  in  my  protective  power  is  shared  by  many  other 
^eft  in  this  neighbourhood,  all  of  whom,  including  Wdndo,  Ng^ttwa, 
2iiiii6,  Binsa,  and  Gcrria  have  either  visited  me  or  sent  messengers. 
][bi6  i^lone  persists  in  his  hostile  attitude,  and  has  sworn  to  kill  me. 
Before  I  take  my  little  expedition  further  south,  I  propose  to  make  a 
jeoonxioitring  trip.    In  a  few  days  I  shall  be  ready.    Visiting  Bfnsa, 
Q^rria,  and  perhaps  AV&ndo  and  Malingde,  on  the  road,  I  shall  make  an 
effort  to  get  west  as  far  as  the  O&ngara  mountains  and  the  A-madi.    If 
BoooeBsfiil,  I  shall  return  by  way  of  Binsiirds.    Later  on,  if  my  health 
pennits,  I  shall  go  towards  the  W.N.W.,  across  the  Mb<5mu,  and  as  far  as 
Sbe's  residence,  whence,  I  understand,  districts  still  further  to  the  west- 
ward will  lie  open  before  mo.    A  Moslem,  who  has  long  resided  amongst 
tiie  Nyam  Nyam,  tells  me  that  a  large  river  flows  beyond  Sase's  country, 
on  crossing  which  a  country  is  reached,  whose  inhabitants  pray  like 
Mahommedans.    He  repeatedly  and  distinctly  mentioned  Adama^,  and 
isid  fine  goats  and  sheep  were  brought  from  those  western  districts. 

•*  Per  the  present  I  return  to  the  geographical  results  obtained.  Prom 
Bern  Bekir  to  my  Zeriba  Lacrima,  close  to  Ndoruma's  residence,  I 
followed  the  native  route  laid  down  in  your  map.  The  direction  was 
S.S.E.,  the  distance  1 75  miles.  On  the  road  to  Tissa's  (Solongo's  successor) 
we  crossed  the  rivers  Bdseri,  E6mmo,  M6yo,  Z^re  or  NomatQla,  Nambfa, 

*  One  of  the  most  influential  chiefs  of  the  Nyam  Nyam,  who  resides  175  miles  to 
8-8^  of  Dem  Bekir. 
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and  otherfl,  together  with  numerous  rivulets,  many  of  them  perenni 
These  are  the  head-stream b  of  the  Wau.  Tho  Mb.5mu  does  not  flow  to  t 
eastward.  Only  two  of  the  rivers  crossed  on  the  ron  J  to  Ndoruma's  ha 
a  width  of  over  15  paces  (viz.  theBiisert  andtheEijinaiii),  hut  they  a11ha< 
steep  hanks,  anil  their  volume  is  sufficiently  ample  to  furm  a  river  like  t! 
■\V'au,  for  the  latter,  when  I  crossed  it  in  April,  waa  only  one  or  two  fa 
deep.  In  the  northern  part  of  Tissa'a  countiy  I  crossed  the  wa1erali« 
of  the  "Wan.  Subsequently  I  came  across  sevei-al  rivulets  flowing  to  t.' 
westward,  including  the  Sungo,  close  to  Tissa's  residence.  This  riv«f 
15  ]mcea  wide,  and  Its  head-streams  rise  in  the  E.S.E.,  in  the  hilla  of  ^ 
Pambia  (Nyam  Nyam),  which  are  distinctly  visible  from  a  neigbbonrj) 
height.  These  numerous  mountain-streams  sufGciently  account  for  f] 
volume  of  the  Edngo  so  near  its  source.  To  the  south  of  tho  waterelij 
I  noticed  a  striking  difference  in  the  riverine  vegetation.  I  for  the  fij, 
time  met  with  thoso  beautiful  gallery-forests,  bo  admirably  described  )n 
you,  and  my  eye  once  more  lighted  upon  a  Plalycerium  Elephanloii^ 
At  this  very  moment,  whilst  penning  this  letter,  I  need  only  look  toward, 
the  Uerro  rivulet  to  behold  this  curious  parasite  upon  the  branches  of  a 
tall  tree. 

"  To  the  south  of  tho  Edngo  I  came  past  several  gneiss  cones  and  the 
craggy  Mount  Ghfiita,  whence  I  saw  several  mountain  summits  of  the 
Pambia  territory,  one  of  which  may  have  been  your  Abu  Shatr.  Of  tke 
numerous  rivulets  which  I  crossed,  the  Lili  and  Zdni  were  the  largert. 
They  all  flowed  westward,  to  the  Bokii,  which  is  said  to  be  tributary  in 
turn  to  the  Mbdmu.  The  latter,  I  am  assured,  flows  to  the  Wille,*  whiolj 
is  not  tributary  to  the  Bahr  el  Arab,  but  may  possibly  find  its  way  inti 
the  Shari. 

"  During  my  first  day's  march  to  the  south  of  tho  rivulets  just  referr& 
to  I  crossed  many  others,  all  of  which  are  said  to  join  the  Mbdmu.  Th 
course  of  the  latter  was  pointed  out  to  me,  at  several  hours'  distance  t 
the  west,  where  it  appeared  to  flow  to  the  north-westward.  Anotht 
lino  of  divide  brought  us  to  the  Tiibbo  and  other  rivers  flowing  ont 
moro  to  the  east.  The  prospect  hero  is  a  very  esteneivo  one.  Far  awa 
iu  tho  east  the  Eikki  takes  its  course  to  the  northward,  and  the  ranj 
of  mountains  beyond  it,  which  bounds  the  valley  of  tho  Sueb  and  screei 
Mbid's  territory,  was  distinctly  visible. 

"  I  crossed  the  Bikki,  and  soon  afterwards  bade  a  final  farewell  1 
the  basin  of  the  Nile.  Tho  nest  rivulet  I  crossed  (tho  Uorre)  flowed  1 
the  west,  and  a  few  hundred  j-ards  beyond  it,  close  to  Ndoruma's,  I  hai 
established  my  headquarters." 

From   letters  addressed    to  Gessi-Pasha  wo  extract   the  foUowin 


"  The  wants  of  this  people  aro  fewer  than  exist  anywhere  else.     TL 
hnts  of  a  chief  like  Ndoruma  are  more  wretched  in  appearance  tha 
•  A  different  etrDaa  rrom  the  WbUd.— En. 
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ihoee  of  ordinary  negroes  further  north.  The  huts  are  not  grouped  in 
Tillggee,  but  are  scattered  thronghont  the  forest.  The  indifference  of  the 
people  passes  belief.  The  chiefs  admit  that  leopards  annually  kill  a 
Itrge  number  of  their  subjects,  yet  no  one  has  thouglit  of  planting 
thorn-hedges  as  a  protection." 

**  Ndoruma  supplies  me  liberally  with  all  he  has.  Of  maize  we  have 
plenty.  This  being  the  ant-season,  immense  quantities  of  that  insect  are 
being  consumed.  Ndoruma  has  sent  me  over  twenty  large  basketfuls. 
jUit-paste,  which  we  eat  day  after  day  with  our  maize-bread,  reminds 
ise  of  the  flavour  of  liver  sausage.  A  fowl,  which  we  cooked  in  ant-oil, 
ttfted  as  if  it  had  been  done  in  butter.  Ndoruma*s  love-gifts  are  un- 
fortanately  confined  to  ants  *  and  maize,  for  meat  is  rare  now,  as  domestic 
oocnpations  prevent  the  people  from  hunting.  Still,  if  we  confine  our 
diet  to  ants  and  maize,  this  is  not  because  of  our  poverty,  for  my  boxes 
and  cases  are  full  to  repletion.  A  good  house-keeper,  however,  must  be 
carefnl  of  his  stores,  especially  in  Central  Africa,  for  evil  times  may 
orertake  him." 

The  last  letter  received  from  Dr.  Junker  is  addressed  to  his  servant 
Bohndorff.  It  is  dated  "On  the  borders  of  the  Mangballe,  1  Sept. 
1880." 

**  Prom  Ndoruma's  I  travelled  south-west  to  Z6mio's,  in  Palembata,  and 
ihenoe  S.S.E.  This  place  is  two  days  distant  from  Palembata.  The 
HaZLghalle  are  Monbuttu.  The  Welle  is  said  to  be  one  day*s  march  to 
the  fioath,  and  wo  shall  cross  it,  to  visit  the  Mambanga  beyond,  who  are 
Hkewise  Monbuttu.  Thence  I  intend  to  go  to  the  north-west,  into  the 
A->iiisdi  country,  having  visited  which  I  propose  to  return  to  Palembata. 
If  the  state  of  my  health  permits,  I  shall  go  westward  to  Hafai's  and  the 
zezibas  of  Ghani-Bey."  t 
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Captain  T.  L.  Phipson-Wybrants.  —  Since  the  publication   of  the 

oii^xiary  notice  in  the  April  number  of  the  *  Proceedings '  (page  238),  a 

^^l^gram  has  been  received  which  states  that  Captain  Wybrants  died  at  a 

P'^^iefour  days' journey  from  Umzila's,  on  the  29th  of  November,  1880  (his- 

burttday).    The  telegram  says,  "  Owen  saw  grave  on  way  to  Umzila's,"* 

wLti  no  mention  is  made  either  of  Dr.  Carr  or  Mr.  Mears,  both  of  whom 

''^^re  reported  in  previous  telegrams  as  having  died  of  fever.     We  learn 

ik^al;  the  remainder  of  this  ill-fated  party  (under  Captain  Owen)  has 

leached  Inhambane,  and  that  all  the  property  of  the  expedition  has  been 

*  Tliat  is,  the  gra?id  female  termites. — Scbw. 

t  Dr.  Junker  refers  to  a  map  which  has  not  come  to  hand.  The  sketch  introduced 
at  the  head  of  the  present  paper  is  drawn  by  3Ir.  Ravenstein  from  his  descriptions 
only. — Ed. 

No.  v.— May,  1881.]  x 
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placed  for  eafe  looping  in  the  GoTemmcnt  stnroe  at  tbat  plac€.    Captain 
Owen  has  returned  to  Katal,  from  which  place  it  ia  to  be  hoped  that  it 
will  famish  some  information  as  to  the  circumstances  of  the  deatliB  of 
his  leader  and  two  white  companions,  the  details  of  which  are  at  preKat 
wholly  wanting.     In  a  letter  received  by  the  laBt  mail  from  Zannh^t 
written  by  Captain  Wybrants  at  a  camp  ia  the  Portuguese  district  of 
Machanga,  30  miles  up  the  Sabi  river,  dated  October  30th,  we  have  tl^ 
reason  given  why  he  had  not  got  further  up  the  country  at  the  date  of  \^ 
death.   He  had  spent  nine  days  in  getting  his  tubular  rafts  put  togctb^ 
in  order  to  transport  his  goods  on  thorn  into  the  interior;  but  after   ^^ 
this  labour,  the  stream  proved  to  bo  so  strong  that  six  men  were  ui)^\^ 
to  move  them,  and  to  his  great  disappointment  he  was  forced  to  fall  b^^^ 
on  that  which  he  wanted  so  much  to  avoid,  viz.  getting  more  men.     \c, 
carry  his  goods.      This  delay,  and   the  time  necessarily  occupied      jj^ 
engaging  porters,  will  fully  account  for  his   only  being  eight  d^^g< 
journey  (or  some  80  miles)  from  the  camp  at  Machauga  at  the  time  of 
Lis  death. — Before  leaving  the  coast,  Captain  Wybrants,  by  a  series    of 
observations,  had  determined  the  latitude  of  the  south  end  of  the  iaUuitJ 
of  Chiluan  to  bo  20°  46'  5.,  this  point  being  laid  doivn  in  the  AdmirsJt^ 
chart  in  lat.  20°  hi'  30",  thus  showing  considerable  error  in  the  poatiaifi 
at  present  assigned  to  it,  while  at  the  samo  time  bis  latitude 
nearly  with  that  determined  by  Mr.  St.  Vincent  Erskine  at  the  sami 
place. — In  his  last  letter  he  gives  some  interesting  details  with  refereno^ 
to  the  country  of  Machanga,     He  describeB  it  as  being  very  healthy^ 
with  a  sandy  soil,  by  no  means  devoid  of  vegetation.    Tbey  had  freqaent; 
breezes  blowing  during  the  day  from  the  south-east  (which  would  of 
oonrse  be  sea   breezes).     He   says  the  watei-  is  good  and  vegetaUeg 
plentiful,  especially  the  sweet  potatoes  and  tomatoes.     In  the  Sabi  river 
he  found  good  fishing,  and  had  shot,  on  the  day  of  ivritiug,  four  fine 
Egyptian  geese ;  indeed,  he  says  that  there  was  no  lack  of  good  provisions. 
The  temperature  in  the  shade  was  80°  Fahr.,  and  there  had  only  been  two 
slight  showers.     The  natives  bad  brought  him  some  rich  specimens  of 
gold  and  copper,  and  had  told  him  of  white  men  being  at  Umzila's  kraal, 
those  doubtless  being  the  party  of  Father  Law.     He  reports  that  his 
party  were  all  in  good  health,  and  says  of  himself,  "  I  am  in  better  fettle, 
and  excepting  the  natural  anxiety  about  our  progress,  can  safely  say  I 
never  was  so  free  from  worry  and  care  in  my  life ; "  and  yet  so  deadly 
has  the  climate  proved  to  be,  that  in  just  one  month  from  the  day  on 
which  he  wrote  in  this  hopeful  strain,  he  hod  found  his  last  resting- 
place  in  African  soil. 

The  MiflBionary  Expedition  to  UmzLla's  Country  in  Sonth-Eost  A&ica. 
— Through  a  letter  addressed  by  Pere  Croonenberghs  to  Lee  Mtgsions 
Oaiholiques,  dated  Guhuluwayo,  November  2Gth,  1880,  wo  learn  that 
on  the  19th  of  that  month  two  measoBgers  had  brought  from  Father 
Law  full  particulars  respecting  his    perilous  journey  to  Umzila's,  to 
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irluch  allusion  was  made  in  oof  March  number.* — After  parting  com- 
pany with  some  English  hunters  at  the  Poort  defile  of  the  Insimbi 
ICoontains  in  S.  lat.  1S°  57'  38",  E.  long.  31^  the  missionaries  reached 
£iBt  the  Little  and  then  the  Great  Sabi  Biver,  and  followed  the  left 
liAsk  of  the]  latter  towards  the  south.    In  this  part  of  the  route  the 
loads  were  extremely  difficult,  and  they  had  more  than  once  to  cut  a 
pusBage  for  their  waggon,  often  making  but  five  or  six  miles  a  day. 
]jx  the   country  of  the  Mashona  tribes,  subject  to  Lobengula,  they 
i^ere  well  received  and  treated  with  friendliness,  obtaining  from  them 
nfoyisions  at  a  moderate  price  in   exchange  for  trade -goods,  though 
they  had  to  pay  dearly  for   the   numerous   guides,  whom  they  were 
otiig^  to  engage  from  village  to  village  in  a  country  which  appeared 
entirely  unknown  to  their  two  Matabele  guides.    After  they  had  crossed 
the  Sabi,  however,  and  set  foot  in  the  territory  of  the  Mashonas 
who  are  nominally  subject  to  TJmzila,  matters  changed  completely. 
The  Indunas  through  whose  districts  they  passed  were  more  or  less 
hostile,  and  matters  gradually  assumed  a  critical  aspect.    As  the  party 
straggled  forward,  their  waggon  was  generally  surrounded  by  groups 
of   menacing  savages,  while   others  occupied  the  defiles  as  well  as 
ibuB  fords  of  the  Sabi  and  its  small  affluents,  in  order  to  embarrass  the 
trok^vellers  and  extort  money  from  them.     Though  they  hastened  on  as 
fi^st  as  possible  to  get  out  of  their  uncomfortable  position,  they  scarcely 
ftd'vanced  at  all,  only  making  some  50  miles  in  about  a  month.    At 
Ifidigth,  on  August  7th,  they  arrived  at  a  most  difficult  pass,  where  they 
b%d  to  hew  out  the  rock  to  level  a  passage  for  the  waggon.     All  the 
iKiissionaries  and  their  Matabele  guides  were  hard  at  work  on  this 
painful  task,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  savages  more  insolent  than  ever, 
iHien  suddeidy  they  perceived  that  P^re  Wehl  had  disappeared.    Instant 
search  was  made  for  him,  and  the  Matabele  guides  spent  three  days  in 
looking  for  him  in  the  surrounding  country,  but  without  avail.     The 
Mashonas  assumed  a  more  and  more  hostile  attitude,  and  matters  became 
So  serious  that,  in  order  to  avert  a  terrible  catastrophe,  it  was  resolved 
to  abandon  the  waggon  which  hindered  their  progress,  and  which, 
indeed,  they  would  have  been  obliged  to  give  up  in  a  very  few  days  on 
Ibooount  of  the  tsetse  fly.    Accordingly,  at  nightfall  on  August  10th, 
they  started  on  foot  by  forced  marches  for  Umzila's  kraal,  taking  with 
them  only  what  was  absolutely  necessary.     The  party,  which  was  now 
oomposed  of  Pdre  Law  and  Freres  Hedley  and  Desadeleer,  the  two 
Matabele  guides  and  two  other  natives,  gradually  got  out  of  reach  of 
their  Mashona  enemies,  and  followed  the  course  of  the  Sabi  by  ex- 
oeedingly  difficult  roads.    They  must  have  perished  on  the  way,  if  they 
had  not  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  sufficient  game  for  their  support. 
On  August  20th,  worn  out  by  fatigue  and  privations,  and  racked 
with  the  fevers  so  prevalent  along  the  Sabi,  they  reached  Umzila's 

•  See  ante,  p.  177. 
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traal.  They  were  received  the  next  day  by  the  king,  who  assignei 
them  a  small  hut  near  hiB  own,  and  furaishod  them  with  provigioa). 
At  the  date  of  his  letter  (October  Slat),  Thro  Law's  health  »« 
very  much  worse,  and  he  feared  that  he  would  succumb,  if  assistance 
did  not  speedily  arrive.  Friro  Hodley  was  in  an  almost  equally  feeble 
state,  but  Frero  Dosadeleer,  who  had  escaped  without  fever,  was  stnaa 
and  well,  and  had  been  sent  by  TJmzila  for  tlie  waggon,  which  it  «u 
reported  haa  heeu  left  untouched  by  the  Mashonae  through  fear  o( 
couBequencea.  It  was  thought  at  Gubuluwayo  that  ba  might  meet  with 
Pere  Wehl,  who  was  ascertained  not  to  have  been  murdered  on  Augmt 
7tb,  hut  hud  got  accidentally  separated  from  his  companions,  and  had 
not  heard  the  signals  thoy  made ;  he  had  eventually  made  his  way  atlei 
great  suffering  to  a  kraal  belonging  to  some  people  friendly  to  the 
Hatabele.  This  ia  stated  to  be  the  village  of  Quddu,  situated  on  the  tight 
bank  of  the  Sabi,  about  half-way  between  Zimbaoe  and  Umzila'a  tml, 
— We  further  learn  from  Mr.  A.  C.  Baillie  (Colonial  Surveyor  in  South 
Africa)  that  the  mission  had  sustained  a  serious  loss  in  the  death  of 
Father  Leronde,  who  was  ao  excellent  a  linguist  that  it  is  said  he  seemed 
to  acquire  languages  by  instinct ;  that  Father  Law  was  lying  dan geronaly 
ill  at  Umzila'a,  and  that  Father  Depelchino  had  made  a  journey  to  the 
Zambesi,  which  appears  to  have  been  not  very  successful. — Mr.  BailUe 
himself  was  planning  a  visit  to  the  region  near  Sofala,  for  the  purpose  of 
exploration  and  survey  ;  and  he  sayji  that  of  all  South  Central  Africa,  the 
part  between  tho  Zambesi  and  the  Limpopo,  from  Shoshong  on  the  wf 
to  the  shore  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  is  now  the  most  worthy  of  atteni 


} 


The  AiTGr  Lufigi.— An  expedition  aeut  by  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibi 
examine  the  upper  course  of  the  Lufigi  [had  just  returned  on  the  a 
parture  of  the  last  mail.  The  Sultan  had  entrusted  the  command  b> 
Mr.  Beardall,  a  young  Englishman,  who  had  previously  accomplished 
Buccessful  journeys  further  south  in  the  Eovuma  countiy,  and  had  for 
some  time  under  his  charge  the  management  of  tho  Dar-cs-Salaam  road. 
Mr.  Beardall'a  report  and  map  will  reach  us  in  duo  course.  Meantime 
we  learn  that  the  general  result  of  his  exploration  is  to  show  that  the 
tlranga  tributary,  above  its  junction  with  the  Lufigi,  is  for  the  first 
80  miles  of  its  course  obstructed  by  rocks  and  rapids,  and  is  therefore 
quite  nsoloss  as  a  fluvial  route  into  tho  interior.  The  country  through 
which  it  flows  proved  also  to  be  barren  and  thinly  peopled. 

Dr.  Kirk's  Visit  to  the  Sar-es-Balaam  Distriot  in  East  Africa. ^Early 
in  the  present  year  Dr.  Kirk  made  an  interesting  journey,  in  company 
with  Captain  Foot,  R.N.,  along  the  road  recently  made  at  the  private  cost 
of  Mr.  Mackinnou  and  Sir  Fowell  Buston  towards  the  interior  of  East 
Africa  from  Dar-es-Salaam.  The  line  of  country  visited  extended  for 
about  90  geographical  miles  inland,  in  a  W.S.W.  direction,  passing  across 
the  country  inhabited  by  the  Wazaramo,     The  party  first  traversed  the 
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wkold  length  of  the  road,  a  distance  of  73  statute  miles,  and  then  crossed 
^  river  Eingani,  or  Buvn,  and  proceeded  as  far  as  Eidunda  and 
(fongorogo,  on  the  horders  of  Ehutn.      With  regard    to  this   road, 
Or.  Kirk  reports  that  it  is  well  constrncted,  and  will  require  little  to 
^p  it  open,  and  that  as  a  philanthropic  undertaking  it  has  heen 
^Dunently  successful,  its  civilising  influence  on  the  people  through 
trlioBe  country  it  passes  being  very  apparent.     He  remarks,  however, 
^t  it  has  not,  as  yet,  reached  any  highway  of  commerce,  and  that  the 
locftl  trade,  though  fast  increasing,  is  still  small.     The  presence  of  the 
fiette  fly  in  the  country  40  miles  from  the  coast,  further  renders  the 
employment  of  horses  or  bullocks  as  beasts  of  burden  out  of  the 
mieition ;  the  belt  of  fly-country  is,  in  fact,  here  wider  and  more  con- 
tinnons  than  it  is  further  to  the  north.     The  Wazaramo  are  one  of  the 
BMst  degraded  and  troublesome  of  the  tribes  on  the  coast,  and  before  the 
ooantry  had  been  opened  up  it  was  unsafe  for  any  but  an  armed  party  to 
attempt  to  pass.    But  their  utter  weakness  has  become  manifest  since 
the  road  was  made,  and  any  one  may  now  travel  along  it  unarmed  and 
witbont  danger  of  molestation.    Dr.  Eirk  noticed  that  along  many  miles 
of  the  road  they  had  formed  extensive  fields  and  had  commenced  to 
Bottle  in  open  and  cleared  places,  abandoning  their  stockaded  villages 
ib  €kie  jungle  whence  they  formerly  used  to  issue  to  waylay  and  extort 
pajxnent  from  traveller.     As  a  trade-route  to  Nyassa,  he  believes  the 
TOtkA  will  never  be  of  great  use,  as  there  are  steep  slopes  and  lofty 
ttoxtntain-plateaux  to  be  crossed  before  the  shores  of  the  lake  can  be 
i^B^^hed,  while  the  intervening  country  appears  to  be  poor  and  thinly 
Peopled.    He  thinks  that  the  trade  of  the  Nyassa  distiict  is  more  likely 
^  ^ture  to  pass  along  the  Shir^  and  Zambesi,  and  that  the  road  might 
^^  easily  made  the  great  exit  for  the  land  trade  of   Unyamwesi, 
Tjjiji,  and  surrounding  countries,  which  now  passes  to  Bagamoyo,  on 
^ocount  of  the  great  advantages  oflered  by  Msasani  Bay  and  Dar-es- 
^Ib^w^  together  as  a  port  of  shipment. — On  this  journey  Dr.  Eirk  was 
able  to  determine  more  accurately  the  plant  which  fields  the  best  East 
African  indiarubber,  and  to  obtain  seeds  of  the  species  for  introduction  * 
into  India.     It  occurs  in  great  abundance  along  the  line  of  route, 
apparently  but  little  affected,  except  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  villages,  by  the  reckless  mode  of  tapping  employed.    He  was  told 
that  in  many  parts  a  native  may  still  collect  three  pounds  of  rubber 
daily.    He  found  five  species,  but  only  one  of  them  is  thought  worth 
tapping. — ^The  other  great  staple  of  the  district  is  gum  copal,  which  is 
foand  in  many  parts.     It  seemed  that  this  semi-fossil  resin  exists,  even 
in  the  richest  diggings,  only  in  patches,  as  though  it  had  been  produced 
by  isolated  trees.    The  natives  appeared  nowhere  to  work  the  country 
lystematically,  but  to  sink  test-holes,  and,  on  finding  traces  of  the  resin 
in  any  part,  to  work  that  thoroughly.     In  many  places  these  test  holes 
had  been  made  and  the  place  abandoned  as  useless  although  not  fetr 
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off  a  pfttct  had  been^ivell  worked.  TliB  gum,  now  fouD< 
nsually  in  red  sandy  soil,  is  undoubtedly  the  produce  of  tb 
of  tree  as  still  exists  in  these  jungles,  which  now  yields  a 
of  resin ;  the  difference  between  the  two  being  the  const 
and  a  chemical  or  molecular  change  effected  by  time.  ' 
grows  throughout  the^Uimrauio  country,  and  is  by  no  me< 
the  sea-coast,  but  is  even  more  abundant  inland  beyond  * 
ridge.  It  was  not  seen,  however,  at  Kidunda,  where  the  gel 
tion  changes,  and  the  old  limestone  rocks  of  the  interior  & 

Depreasion   of   Level   in  the  Waters  of  Lake  Nya 

Livingstonia  Miasion  Eeport  for  1880,  we  find  the  foUowi 
observations  on  the  alteration  of  level  in  the  waters  of  Li 
"Since  1875  the  low-water  level  of  the  lake  has  year 
falling,  till  in  December  1880  it  was  throe  feet  below  tha 
1876.  Should  this  decrease  continue,  the  matter  will  soon' 
during  the  iry  season,  with  regard  to  the  navigation  of 
end  of  the  lake,  at  the  entrance  to  tbo  Shire,  and  still  1 
northern  extremity  of  Lake  Pamalomb^,  which  indeed  W 
soon  become  another  marsh,  similar  to  Morambala;  ai 
Shir^,  hitherto  affording  such  a  good  waterway,  would  hjj 
tion  interrupted  hy  snags  and  sand-banks,  while  the  t 
re<jiiiring  careful  steering  among  the  shallows,  would  be  d 
lake.  It  is  rather  curious  to  note,  as  a  contrast  to  this,  tS 
taking  place  on  Lake  Tanganyika. "—It  should  he  remarka 
to  this,  that  the  rise  of  level  which  had  been  going  on  | 
years  in  Lake  Tanganyika,  has,  according  to  Mr.  Hore, '] 
into  a  depression,  since  the  reopening  of  the  outlet,  tvrcn 
the  Lukuga,  These  cyclical  changes  are  probably  depJ 
rainfall  over  the  dislricts  comprehended  in  the  basins  of  | 
long-continued  and  accurate  obser^'ations  are  required  in  J 
this  curious  queslion.  'j 

Sr.  Comber's  Expedition  to  the  TTpper  Congo.— Notl| 

by  the  hostile  reception  he  met  with  on  his  previous  atU 
the  navigable  watere  of  the  Middle  Congo  from  S.  Salvad^ 
J.  Comber  is  preparing  for  another  journey  in  the  same  ^ 
writes  (January  5th,  1881)  : — "  We  are  making  a  great  ^ 
Stanley  Pool.  To-morrow  two  of  my  colleagaes  start  fo( 
the  river,  to  try  the  north  bank,  the  same  on  which  Stanley] 
and  on  Monday  ray  third  colleague  and  myself  leave  S.  S| 
again  the  Makuta  route,  although  it  was  at  Makuta  that' 
September-  There  bos  been  a  big  palaver  on  the  subjeotg 
months.  It  is  settled  now  quite  satisfactorily,  and  wo  ajl 
again  under  hopeful  circumstances,  and  with  a  good 
I  trust  this  time  to  succeed," 
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Hew  German  Expedition  to  West  Central  Africa.  —  The  expedition 
of  Pr.  Pogge  and  Lient.  Wiseman,  mentioned  in  a  former  number  of  the 
(proceedings,'  *  as  preparing  to  leave  Europe  under  the  auspices  of  the 
(jferman  African  Society,  left  Sao  Paulo  de  Loanda  for  the  interior  in 
Janii&ry  last.  Their  destination  is  Mussumbe,  the  capital  of  the  Muata 
Yaty^Oy  and  their  route  will  be  via  Dondo,  Malange,  and  Cassange.  We 
l^am  that  it  is  their  intention  to  remain  three  years  at  the  town  of  the 
^reat  African  potentate,  for  the  purpose  of  accustoming  the  natives  to 
^bite  people,  and  eventually  of  obtaining  the  monarch's  consent  to  the 
eetabUshment  of  European  trading  factories,  which  is  the  principal 
object  of  their  mission.  The  expedition  is  said  to  be  financially  aided 
l)y  the  King  of  the  Belgians.  Dr.  Pogge  is  favourably  known  for  his 
fonner  successful  journey  to  the  Muata  Tanvo's  dominions,  and  the 
Taloable  zoological  collection  he  brought  thence  to  Europe. 

Ire&eh  Expedition  from  the  Senegal  to  the  Niger. — Among  the 

documents  lately  received  by  the  French  Government  from  the  members 

of  Captain  Gallieni's  expedition,  the  safety  of  which  we  reported  in  our 

Ua-Tch  number,t  are  a  report  by  Lieutenant  Pietri  on  the  affluents  of 

the  Upper  Senegal,  and  a  map  based  on  a  compass  survey  by  Lieutenant 

VAlIieres  of  the  region  between  the  Senegal  and  the  Niger,  nearly 

lOOO  miles  in  extent.      Near  Bamaku  the  line  of  water-parting  was 

fatmd  to  be  comparatively  low  and  to  lie  at  a  very  short  distance  from  the 

Nig^T,    It  was  also  proved  that  the  streams  which  have  been  previously 

l*id  down  on  maps  as  flowing  into  the  Niger  in  this  region,  have  no 

^tence,  and  that  all  the  rivers  of  any  consequence  which  wore  met 

,  were  affluents  of  the  Senegal.     The  expedition  had  also  collected 

information  concerning  the  Bure  country.     They  report  that  there 

ten  villages,  and  that  its  population  amounts  to  about  6000,  of  whom 

^Xxth  are  engaged  for  some  months  in  the  year  in  gold- washing. 

Br.  Biebek's  Expedition  ^to  the  Island  of  Socotra.— Dr.  Eiebek, 
.OBe  scientific  journey  round  the  world  was  briefly  referred  to  last 
^^onih,^  left  Cairo  with  his  party  early  in  March  for  the  island  of 
^^iootnfc,  after  recovering  from  the  eflects  of  his  twelve  days'  journey  in 
"^Jxe  Arabian  Desert  in  company  with  Dr.  Schweinfurth.  He  intends  to 
^Jiend  three  months  in  the  island.  Dr.  Schweinfurth  accompanies  the 
Ik«.rty  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  scientific  investigation  of  the  fauna 
^aid  flora. 

Bolor  or  Bilaur. — ^The  vexed  question  regarding  the  identification  of 

Solor  or  Bilaur,  which  has  exercised  the  minds  of  Central  Asian 

geographers  for  so  long,  has  received  a  remarkable  enlightenment  from 

3£ajor  Biddulph  in  his  recently  published  work,  '  The  Tribes  of  the 

Hindoo  Koosh.'      It  may  be  remembered  that  the  name  has    been 

•  Vol.  li.  p.  778.  t  See  ante,  p.  176.  J  See  anU,  p.  244. 


applied  loosely  to  a  village  or  mountainous  tract,  the  ] 
which  was  Tariously  assigned  to  the  west  of  Pamir,  to  C 
vicinity  of  Gilgit.  In  his  edition  of  Marco  Polo,  Colonel 
to  attribute  the  first  of  these  three  pobitioue  to  a  pl» 
mountain  state  called  Bolor,  but  subsequently  we  believe 
authority  changed  his  opinion,  and  was  induced  to  ej 
altogether  from  tho  map.  Still  the  evidence,  though 
precise,  was  strong.  Hwen  Thsang  refers  to  the  Pami 
name  of  Po-mi-lo  and  to  Po-lu-la,  which  ho  says  lies  i 
former,  and  which  is  Bupposed  to  ropresent  Bolor.  An  a 
medan  writer,  Abdullah-i-Ehuj-dadbih,  quoted  by  Major  ' 
who  himself  refoi-s  to  Abu-Zaid,  tho  Hakim,  says  that  the  ' 
Chin  (the  dominion  founded  by  the  Shina  in  Baltistau,  Q 
adjacent  regions)  wore  Khutan,  Hindustan,  Bilanr,  and  ' 
Bilaur  (which,  be  it  observed,  means  crystal,  and  waa  ap] 
regions  yielding  that  product  and  to  the  eiyatal-like  glacien 
thoseparts)isalBomentionedpa«nmby  the  author  of  the  Tab 
and  in  the  Tables  of  Nasir-ud-Din  it  is  placed  in  lat.  37°  aM 
a  position  wliioh  would  bring  it  between  Balti,  Yasin,  anj 
is  mentioned  as  a  Icokiilan  or  highland  in  the  annals  of  1 
Muhammad  Eaidar,  who  places  Balti  between  Tibet  and  1 
to  the  latter  with  some  precision  several  times,  viz.  as  bet* 
shan,  Kabul,  Kashmir,  and  Yarkand,  and  as  adjoining  tj 
skirls  of  Yarkand,  such  as  Easkum  and  Tagh-dura-bash,  i 
these  authorities,  most  of  whicli  Major  Kaverty  has  dilige 
gated,  Klaproth  cites  the  Chinese  Imperial  Geography  to  i 
lay  soutb-west  of  Yarkand  and  east  of  Badaklishau,  and  rem 
to  China,  and  Marco  Polo  also  speaks  of  it,  though  there  ii 
some  difBculty  in  reconciling  his  exact  bcaringa  with  the  pj 
Tho  general  effect  of  this  information  seems,  however,  tc 
small  highland  state  about  the  locality  of  Huiiza  and  Nagyl 
is  precisely  where  Major  Biddulph  has  run  the  fugitive  og 
In  his  work  (p.  146)  he  says  ;  "  There  can  be  little  doubt  ( 
Iskardo  we  must  look  for  the  centre  of  tho  ancient  kingdoia 
suggested  by  General  Cunningham.  In  Gilgit,  Hunza,  N«| 
the  valleya  to  the  westward,  the  name  lakardo  ia  almost  uii 
the  place  is  called  '  Palor,'  '  Balors,'  and  '  Ealomts,' "  I 
lakardo  people  themselves  ignore  tho  name  and  trace  thj 
from  Alexander,  whom  they  claim  to  have  been  the  founder^ 
This  is  a  gratifying  identification  of  a  place  which  haflj 
students  of  Central  Asian  geography.  Further,  we  may' 
disposition  to  assign  Bilaur  a  place  west  of  Pamir  is  not  gll( 
the  Yarkand  Missiou  surveyors  report  of  a  place  called  | 
little  west  of  tho  Great  Pamir,  which  suggests  an  explaaj 
double  site.  i 
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m  Hap  of  Oilgit  and  ChitraL — The  new  geographical  informa- 

to  be  derived  from  Major  Biddulph's  work,  cited  in  the  foregoing 

graph,  is  not  very  extensive,  bnt  a  capital  map  on  the  scale  of 

oiles  to  the  inch  accompanies  it.    It  is  compiled  by  Colonel  H.  G.  B. 

mer,  who  has  done  one  if  not  two  seasons'  surveying  round  Gilgit. 

0  most  important  additional  features  are  the  delineation  of  several 

lleys  leading  down  from  the  crest  of  the  Hindu  Eush  to  the  Chitral 

fiuhkar  river,  corrections  of  the  Wurshigum  and  Karumbar  valleys, 

xA  t  good  deal  of  information  regarding  Hunza  and  Nagyr,  showing 

0tr  easy  must  be  the  transit  across  the  watershed  into  the  basin  of 

j^e  Yarkand  river,  where  the  Hunza  people  were  until  lately  in  the 

li^liit  of  raiding.    There  are  also  great  additions  to  the  topography  of 

^Iie  Fanjkora,  Swat,  and  Indus  valleys,  derived   no   doubt  from   the 

m^Tee  who  travel  freely  between  these  localities  and  British  territory. 

The  Eastern  Prontier  of  Tibet — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Bengal 

^■Utio  Society,  the  well-known  missionary  traveller,  Abb6  Desgodins, 

jetd  t  geographical  note  on  the  eastern  boundary  of  Tibet,  which,  as  ho 

lemarked,  is  almost  unknown,  because  it  has  been  drawn  through  a 

ooontiy  inhabited  by  people  of  the  same  race,  who  are  subjected  to 

the  same  Chinese  government,  though  in  a  different  manner.     F^re 

Desgodins  takes  as  his  starting-point  the  Upper  Assam  country  near 

the  Brama-kund,  and  passing  eastwards  dwells  somewhat  on  a  small 

tnct  of  country,  about  60  miles  square,  between  28^  and  29^  N.  lat., 

and  from  the  foot  of  the  Mishmi  Himalaya  to  the  Salween,  or  Lu-tsze- 

kisog,  because  through  it  the  great  river  of  Tibet,  the  Tar-kiu,  best 

known  as  the  Sanpo,  must  flow,  if  it  goes  down  to  the  Irawady.     On 

this  subject,  however,  he  says  he  has  been  told  over  and  over  again  by 

Bttives,  well  acquainted  with  the  country,  that  there  are  only  small 

rirexs  in  it.     A  little  below  28°  N.  lat.  the  frontier  of  Tibet  crosses  the 

Sslween,  and  ascending  a  very  steep  spur  on  the  left  bank,  reaches  the 

nudzi  ridge    of  the  mountain  range  between  the  Salween  and  the 

Mekong.    This  range  is  very  narrow,  steep,  and  rocky,  the  rivers  being 

gt  a  height  of  about  6000  feet  above  sea-level,  the  passes  more  than 

l^OOOfeet,  and  the  numerous  snowy  peaks  from  18,000  to  20,000  feet. 

One  of  the  most  southern  of  these,  named  Dok^la,  is  of  great  importance, 

sot  only  from  its  being  a  celebrated  place  of  pilgrimage  for  devotees 

from  Eastern  Tibet,  but  also  because  it  may  be  considered  as  the  most 

Mothem  boundary  of  Tibet  Proper,  the  frontier  line  of  the  Chinese 

proyince  of  Ttinnan  being  only  a  few  miles  below  it.     Some  fifty  years 

ago  the  boundary  wall  followed  the  ridge  of  the  main  range  as  far  to 

the  north  as  29°  20'  N.  lat,  but  owing  to  various  causes  the  Tibetans 

took  posaession  of  the  eastern  slope  from  28°  30'  up  to  29°  20'  N.  lat,  so 

that  the  Mekong  becomes  the  frontier.    The  only  exceptions  are  the 

^  villages  of  Eiata  and  Dachu  (29^  2'  N.  lat.)  on  the  right  bank, 

which  ctre  kept  by  Batbang  and  China  on  account  of  the  salt-pits.    On 
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■Uie  left  bank  the  Tiiniiaii  province  leachea  to  nearly  29°  N.  lat.,  uj 
than  comos  tha  Bathang  territory,  wJudi  is  part  of  the  province  of 
Szeohuen.     Abont  29°  20'  H.  lat.  tho  boundary  crossea  to  the  left  bitik 
of  the  Mekong,  asceiidB  a  subsidiary  mouutain  range  to  the  main  raogg^ 
and  then  following  an  E.N.E,  direction,  pasBes  between  the  villaget  (f 
Bom  and  Lauteu,  the  former  in  Bathaog  territory,  and  tho  latter  in  U^, 
Kham  province  of  Tibet  Proper.      Before  the  eighteenth  century  tJug 
province   exiended   to  102^  or  103'   E.  long.,  but  then,  after  an  tu. 
aucceasful    rebellion    of    tlie    Tibetan  lamas,    the  twenty-two  eastwii 
Tibetan  prineipalitiee  were  absorbed  into  the  provinoea  of  Bzechusn 
and  Ttinnan.      From  about  30°  N.  lat.  tho  eastern  boundary  of  Tibot 
runs  northwarde  between  the  Mekong  and  tho  Kin-sha  or  Upper  Yaag- 
taze-kiang,  but  as  undulating  table-lands  are  there  met  with  it  is  notati 
clearly  defined  as  it  previously  was,  and  hence  arise  many  diapuie* 
between  tho  shepherds  of  Bathaug  and  Tibet.    However,  Peru  DoBgodio^ 
considers    that    geographically   the   boundary   line   may   bo   takes  as 
following  the  watershed  as  far  as  33''  X.  lat.     Then  it  turns  to  thff 
north-west  as  fur  as  35°  N.  lat.,  95'  E.  long.,  where  it  crosses  the  Upper 
Tang-tsze,  and  then  it  takes  a  north-easterly  direction  until  it  reacW 
the  mounlains  round  Koko-nor  and  the  main  range  of  tbo  Kuen-lun, 
East  of  this  l>oundary  are  the  principality  of  Bathang,  and  further  to 
tho   north   that  of   Degu4,   both   under  the   direct   admin  is  tmtiou  of 
Szochuen;   while  on  tho  west  of  it,  and  north  of  Kiang-ka,  are  the 
principalities  of  Chraya,  Chamtu,  San-che-kiu-tso,  Een-thie,  and  Nong- 
kine.     Properly  speaking,  however,  these  do  not  belong  to  Tibet,  nor 
do  they  acknowledge  its  authority,  having  chiefs  of  their  own  under 
the  direct  superintendence  of  one   of  the  Chinese  representatives  at 
Lhaesa,  so  that,  according  to   Pfere   Desgodina,  from   30°  N.    lat.  the 
boundary  line  might  well  have  been  set  about  two  degrees  more  fo  tho 
west. 

The  6anpo  of  Tibet.— In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  paper 
referred  to  in  tho  previous  note,  Major-General  Walker  called  particular 
attention  to  the  fact  that  Pero  Desgodina  had  resided  for  three  years  in 
the  valley  of  the  Lu-tsze-kiang  or  Salween  (about  N.  lat.  28°) — at  an 
estimated  distance  of  100  miles  from  where  tho  Brama-kund  enters 
Upper  Assam — which  was  a  most  favourivblo  position  for  making 
inquiries  whether  any  large  river  flows  through  tho  intervening  region. 
This,  of  course,  must  be  the  case,  if  the  Sanpo  flows  into  the  Irawady, 
as  has  recently  been  again  urged  by  Mr.  Eobert  Gordon,  of  tho  Public 
Worka  Department  in  Burma.  On  this  vory  interesting  geographical 
point  Pore  Desgodins  furnished  several  reasons  for  concurring  in  the 
now  almost  general  belief  that  the  Sanpo  ia  not  the  upper  course  of  the 
Irawady,  but  of  tho  Brahmaputra,  The  following,  In  brief,  are  the 
reasons  he  put  forward :— (i.)  Ho  had  been  told  that  the  district  of 
Dza-yul,  through  which  it  would  have  to  flow  to  the  Irawady,  is  a  rich 
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igriooltoral  oountry,  and  therefore  a  low  one,  probably  not  more  than 
6000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  while  to  the  south  of  it  is  a  high,  uncul- 
tivated table-land,  through  which  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  that  the 
]3^po  could  flow  in  a  ravine  3000  or  4000  feet  deep,  (ii.)  If  there  were 
Isro  high  table-lands,  divided  by  a  large  river,  this  fact  could  not 
00cape  the  notice  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  region,  and  they  are 
unanimous  in  saying  there  is  no  such  river,  (iii.)  Important  informa- 
^OD  was  also  famished  by  a  lama  at  Bathang.  This  man  went 
0gi  ft  pilgrimage  to  the  sacred  lake  Tsomapang  (Mansarowar  of  our 
loaps),  where  the  Sanpo  has  its  source,  descended  the  river  as  far  as* 
I^afisa,  where  he  lived  for  many  years,  and  in  returning  to  Bathang 
followed  the  Sanpo  as  fetr  as  a  savage  tribe,  called  by  the  Tibetans 
Uiopa  (inhabitants  of  the  south),  or  Lho-kha-chra  (tattooed  inhabi- 
tants of  the  south).  From  what  he  stated  about  this  tribe,  P^re 
De^odins  has  no  doubt  that  they  are  the  Abords.  There,  the 
lama  stated,  the  Sanpo  takes  a  southerly  direction  through  an  awful 
iplit  in  the  hills,  where  it  flows  overhung  by  perpendicular  rocks ; 
le  was  told  by  people  of  the  country  that,  after  flowing  for  some 
distance  through  this  precipitous  channel,  the  Sanpo  ended  in  an 
immense  waterfall;  ho  further  maintained  positively  that  the  Sanpo 
flowed  to  the  south  and  not  to  the  east,  not  towards  Dza-yul,  which 
he  knew  well,  but  through  the  country  of  the  Abord  tribe,  (iv.)  In 
regard  to  the  objection  that  the  body  of  water  in  the  Irawady  is 
90  great  that  its  sources  must  be  much  higher  than  28^  N.  lat.,  Pere 
Desgodins  replied  that  the  Irawady,  having  its  origin  there,  is  entirely 
in  the  zone  of  very  rainy  countries,  which  sufficiently  accounts  for 
its  volume. 
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Ninth  Meeiingy  2Sth  March,  1881. — The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Aberdare, 

President,  in  the  Chair. 

£Licno2i8. — Arthur  D.  Baylea,  Eeq, ;  M.  Davis,  Esq, ;  Thomas  Frcuxr^  Esq, ; 
LUuL-Ciitontil  Casimir  Stanislaus  Qzowski;  Alexander  Ronald  Orant^  Esq.; 
Henry  W,  Johnston,  Esq, ;  Malcolm  Laing  Meason,  Esq, 

The  followiDg  paper  was  read : — 

**  Eastern  Bolivia  and  the  Gran  Chaco."    By  J.  B.  Miochin. 
The  paper,  illustrated  by  a  map  from  original  materials  supplied  by  the  author, 
i^ni  be  published  in  the  June  number  of  the  *  Proceedings.' 


Tenth  Meeting^  llth  Aprily  1881. — General  Sir  H.  0.  Bawlinson,  k.c.b., 

Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

ELicnoNS. — Wmiam  Ashdcwn^  Esq, ;  William  Busk,  Esq, ;  Alfred  C,  SUnning 
Draper^  Esq,;  Count  Hoyos ;  David  Lowe^  Esq, ;  Percy  Schneider,  Esq, 
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Ansoukceuest  of  t 


I  HoTAi,  Medals  fob  the  Ytta. 


On  the  opening  of  the  meeting,  the  Chairman  said  that  before  proceeding  lo  tb 
regular  business  ho  wiehed  to  announce  that  tbe  Council  had  that  day  awardgj  ttit 
Royal  Medals,  of  1881,  for  the  promotion  of  Geographical  Science  and  DiBcorc7-,j| 
follows : — 

The  Founder's  Gold  Modal  to  Major  Serpa  Pinto,  for  his  ramarkable  joumejr  t^i^ 
Africa,  from  Beugneta  to  Natal,  during  which  he  explored  nearly  600  milea  orn;, 
conntry,  deSned  the  fluvial  systems  of  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Ben^ntUa  Hi^. 
lands,  and  fixed  the  position  ot  numerous  places  by  a  series  of  ftslronomica!  oJaerri. 
tions ;  also  for  the  admirable  account  ot  his  journey,  now  in  course  of  pobltnttim  j^ 
"London,  containing  numerous  original  ina]>s,  tables  of  observalions,  aud  i  latjj 
amount  of  valuable  nnd  exact  ioformation  regarding  the  African  interior. 

The  Patron's  Gold  Medal  to  Mr.  Beojamin  Leigh  Smith,  for  having,  in  , 
Bteainer  built  and  fitted  at  his  own  e<cpense,  for  tbc  purpose  of  Arclic  explonuia^ 
made  important  discoveries  along  tbe  south  coast  of  FrauE-Josef  Land ;  ami  ht 
his  previous  get^raphical  work  during  three  former  expeditions,  also  equipjwd  by 
himself,  in  tlie  tirst  of  which  he  made  discoverioa  along  the  north-cast  liai  o( 
Spilzbergen. 

Mr.  B.  N,  Gust  then  read  a  paper  which  had  been  communicated  to  him  t»3 
Colonel  H.  C.  Tanner,  entitled:— 

"  The  Chugiini  aud  neigbbcuring  Tribes  of  Kafiristan  and  their  Conntrf^ 
Vide  s«pra,  p.  278. 

PEOCEEDIXGS  OF  FOEEIGN  SOCIETIES. 
Qeographical  Society  of  Paris— April  1st,  1881 :  Reception  of  Dr.  Osxr 

Lcnz. — In  the  unavoidable  akeence,  ihrougli  iDdis|)osilion,  of  the  President,  Adminl 
Baron  dela  llonoi6re  !e  Noury,  the  chair  was  taken  by  M,  Milne-Edwards. — Tho 
Chairman  opened  the  proceedings  with  nn  address,  in  which,  after  referring  to  Dr. 
Lenz's  previous  explorations  on  the  Ogow^,  he  stated  the  circumstances  under  which 
his  recent  expedition  in  Korth-Weat  Africa  was  undertaken.  He  then  called  npon 
M,  Henri  Dnveyrier — himself  a  well-known  explorer  of  the  Sahara^ — lo  give  a  sketch 
of  provioug  journeys  to  Timbuktu. — M,  Duveyrier  thereupon  read  a  memorandum  on 
this  subject,  of  which  the  following  is  a  re$ume: — 

Paul  Jnibert. — Until  1630  TimbnklQ  was  known  to  Europwns  only  by  name, 
Tho  narratives  of  tho  early  Portuguese  navigalora  and  conquerors  of  West  Africa 
spoke  of  a  great  market,  the  name  of  which  was  given  sometimea  na  Tungubutn,  and 
sometimes  as  'i'ombnt.  In  the  year  named,  Paul  Irobert,  a  French  sailor,  felt  into 
tbe  hands  of  tbe  Moors  after  being  shipwrecked,  and  was  the  first  European  to  roach 
this  metropolis  of  the  Niger  region.  He  was  never  able  to  give  an  account  of  his 
visit,  as  he  died  in  slavery  in  Morocco. 

Aitxantler  Gordon  Laina. — Afttr  his  return  from  a  journey  in  the  r^on  of  Ibe 
sources  of  the  Niger,  Major  Laing  slaried  from  Tripoli  for  Timbuktu  in  1826  by  way 
of  Qhadames  and  In-Calab.  Having  been  atlncked  and  seriously  wounded  in  the 
Wadi  Ahenet  by  the  AbaggarTnaregs,  he  took  refuge  at  El-Hill^  with  a  family  welt 
known  for  Ilie  kindness  they  have  shown  to  Christian  travellers  in  Western  Nigrib'a. 
With  their  assistance  he  was  able  to  reach  Timbuktu,  and  leave  again  after  a  short 
slay.  He  was  murdered  near  Araw&n,  through  the  treachery  of  his  guide,  and  not  a. 
word  that  he  wrote  on  Iha  subject  of  Timbuktu  has  e^^er  reached  European  hands. 

Jteni  CailUe  (1828).— It  wss  reserved  for  a  Frenoliman,  M.  Ren^  Cnilli^,  to  bring 
back  the  first  description  from  personal  observation  of  this  interesting  town,  and  of  the 
two  routes  which  connect  it  with  the  seaboard  of  Africa.    To  prepare  himself  Sat 
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Uajouruej',  M.  Coillie  spent  some  time  amoog  IheTenirza  Moor«,  lunraitig  tiui  lITcof 
\}tt  dF«en,  BDii  sufficient  of  the  relision,  language,  and  cusluma  of  the  Hussultnans,  to 
trtvel  in  diflsuise.  Ho  ilartcd  with  bot  slender  reaouma  from  Iho  Kio 
..  /.  siviof;  himself  out  as  a  MuMulmnn  from  the  East,  who,  having  fallen  into 
.  ..iiiils  of  the  Chriftians,  had  eucceeded  in  escaping,  and  vaa  desirous  of  returning 
i.  !.:-  iiAtire  country.  His  dangeroui  slmtagem  was  Bticcessfu],  and  in  1828  he 
,,flihnl  Jinni, on  the  Niger ;  ho  there  took  boat, ivad  ascended  the  river  lo  Timbuktu, 
lyini;  down  his  roule  by  com pnas- bearings.  His  return  journey  was  llirough  the 
g^JiKi  and  Morocco  to  Tangier, — Doubts,  which  are  said  lo  have  originated  ,in 
goglMHi,  were  thrown  upon  the  truth  of  M.  Cailli^'a  statement*  regarding  his 
uurrafi  and  cast  a  shadow  upon  the  Use  days  of  the  traveller,  who  soon  succumbed 
ID  tli0  fnligues  and  privations  he  bad  gone  (lirough. 

JltinricA  Birth  (1854). — Twcnty-ais  years  later  these  doubis  were  sot  at  rest  by 
ibe  ctlsbiwted  German  traveller.  Dr.  Barth,  whose  journey  to  Timbuktu  was  uiider- 
ijLk«[i  under  English  auspices.  Dr.  Barth  travelled  in  disguise  like  his  predecessor, 
anil  "'arieil  from  Tripoli  on  his  eipedition  (for  which  in  1856  he  received  the 
|^tn>u's  Moilal  of  the  Boyal  Geographical  Society. — See  R.  G.  S.  Journal}, 

Mordokhai  Aby  Strur  {1857). — Between  1854  and  last  year  there  stitl  remains 
»  DJone  to  bo  mentioned.  M.  Beaumier,  a  Fn^nch  Consular  oSioer,  communicated 
tbg  account  of  the  journey  to  Timbuktu,  made  by  a  French  protege,  the  Itabbi 
jluidokhai,  which  was  published  in  the  Society's  Bulletin  in  1870  (p.  349). 

1>,  Loui  then  oddreased  the  Meeting  on  the  snbjccl  of  his  jonnicy  from  Tangier 
loTlmf'uktu  and  thence  to  the  Senegnl.  [We  give  below  a  summary  of  Dr.  Lenz's 
pioTious  address  to  the  Geo^rftphicnl  Society  of  Lyons  ou  March  27th,  and  hope 
to  famiih  a  full  account  of  his  labours  in  a  future  report  ot  the  proceedings  of  the 
Gflc>gr»pbicai  Society  of  Berlin  on  April  13th.] 

Oeof^phioal  Society  of  Lyons.— March  27th,  1881 ;  M.  Louih  Desob&ndb, 

IVcsideiit,  in  the  Cfaatr.  —  The  meeting,  which    wns  numerously  attended,  was 

ipacially  convened  for  the  reception  of  Dr.  Oscar  Looz  on  his  return  from  Timbuktn. 

— b  inlroducing  Dr.  Lens  to  the  Meeting,  U.  Desgrauds  delivered  an  address,  in  the 

((Nine  of  which  he  referred  lo  the  explorer's  previous  services  to  geography  and  to 

dM  tnvellers  who  had  preceded  him  in  the  r^ion  ho  bad  recently  visited. — 

Dr.  Ijm  commenced  his  lecture  with  a  sketch  of  the  labours  of  Major  Laing, 

11.  Beni  Caillie,  and  Dr.  Uartb.    tie  stated  that  lie  had  penetrated  into  the  centre  of 

Alric*  by  way  of  Morocco,  and  after  crossing  the  Atlas  and  anti-Atlas,  had  entered 

di«  region  of  sand-downs,  where  it  would  be  difficult,  not  to  sny  impossible,  to 

cnKta  the  interior  sea,  of  which  some  theorists  have  dreamed.    The  centre  of  Africa 

U  not,  u  hail  been  generuily  thought,  an  immense  sandy  plain,  but  chains  of  moun- 

nins  Ve  net  with  there,  as  well  as  plateaux  of  some  extent  and  varying  in  height 

iKim  SCO  feet  to  1000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.     There  also  are  foimd  great 

glasses  of  rock,  and  riuarries  of  porphyry  and  mineral  salt,  in  which  the  inhabitants 

of   Morocco  and   the   Tuaregs   carry   on   an   extensive   trade   by  llio   aid   of  the 

4(^000  cnmets  which  traver^  the  deeert  in  the  course  of  the  year.    The  interior  of 

the  Sabara,  moreover,  abounds  in  wells,  and  apparently  (here  is  no  difficulty  about 

the  npiily  of  water. — Timbuktu  is  not  the  capital  of  the  Arab  Iribca  of  this  region 

of  Africa ;  there  are  other  towns  of  greater  importance  iu  the  direction  of  the  Sudan. 

Jl  owes  its  importance  to  its  market  and  to  the  fact  that  the  various  Arab  tribes, 

uid  DOlsbly  the  Tuaregs,  recognise  in  it  a  strategical  position  in  which  to  establish 

tbeir  fiUpremacy.     Dr.  lienz  waa  received  at  Timbuktu  with  great  kindness  by  the 

iDbAtHlants;  and  he  observed  that  their  principal  trade  is  in  ostrich  feathers,  ivory, 

and  coral ;  that  there  are  mosques  and  very  good  libraries  there ;  and  that  the  town 

Is  about  three  miles  from  the  Niger,  hut  hns  a  small  port  on  the  river,  named  Eobra. 

Oa  the  Bubject  of  a  Trans-Sahara  railway,  he  said  that  it  would  be  a  work  of  great 
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political,  technical,  and  commercial  importance,  be 

on  £be  part  of  the  native  tribes,  wlio  would  do  all 

strnction. — From  Timbuktu  Dr.  Lena  proceeded  t 

thence  to  St,  Louis. — After  the  deliTecy  of  thi 

pennieaion  to  put  some  questions  to  Br.  Lenz  i. 

asliod  whether  the  opposition  to  the  construction  of  a  railway  would 

people  of  Timbuktu  and  the  tribes  of  the  desert,  or  from  the  chiefs  simply^ 

Dr.  Lenz  replied  that  the  opposition  would  come  from  the  people  rather  than  t^T 

chiefg,  as  it  would  do  away  with  the  40,000  camels  by  which  trade  is  now  canui^ 

between  the  diief  lowna  of  the  Sahara.— At  the  close  of  the  meeting,  the  Pfwi^^, 

amidst  load  applause,  awarded  the  great  medal  of  the  Society  to  Dr.  Len£  lot-  i- 

emiuent  servicea  to  geography. 


would  meet  with  great  li 
1  Ihoir  power  to  binder  it«  4 
tho  French  post  of  MedilU  i 
address,  H.  Deograixla 

of  the  Society,  a^Tj 
'""'''  """"■  from  Vv 
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NEW  BOOKS. 
(By  E.  C.  Eye,  Librarian  a.O.S.) 

EUROPE. 
Balearic   Isles, — Die   Balearen.     In   Wort  und  Bild  geachildert.     Drittet 
erste  und   zweito  Hiilfte.       Die  eigentlichen   Baleareu.      Leipzig  (BrocklaiuY; 
1880,  2  vols.,  imperial  ito,,  pp.  1-508,  500-931.    Maps,  coloured  illnatratiDU, 
woodcuts. 

This  continuation  of  the  Bumptuoua  and  exhaustive  work  published  aDony- 
moualy  by  tho  Archduke  Ludwig  Salvator  of  Austria,  refers  to  Mallorea, of 
which  it  discusses  chiefly  the  general  industrial  and  economic  aspects,  giving 
also  much  detail.  The  ma)»  represent  tbe  roads  existing  in  ISTO  and  the  coal- 
bearing  nnmmutiCc-ronnations  in  the  centre  of  the  island.  Yol.  ii.  appeared  in 
1871.  The  excellence  of  tho  illustratioDS  is  as  conspicuoua  in  this  work  " '  *"" 
its  predecessors. 

ASIA. 
Biddnlph,  Itajor  J.— Tribes  of  the  Hindoo  Koosb,  Calcutta  (Office  of  Superii 
dent  of  Government  Printing):  1880,  8vo.,  pp.  vi,  164,  and  cUii.,  pls„  taUn, 
woodcuta,  map  in  cover. 

The  author,  British  political  resident  at  Gilgit,  has  during  the  ksl  six 
years  visited  many  countnea  on  both  sides  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Hindoo 
Kooah  range,  aome  of  which  have  never  before  been  visited  by  any  European. 
In  1873,  be  accompanied  Sir  D.  Forsyth  to  Eashgar,  and  in  the  follou'ing  year 
crossed  tho  Fnmir  and  viaited  Sirikol  and  Wakhan.  In  1876,  he  visited  Gilgit, 
HuniA,  and  part  of  'Yasain,  and  in  I87S  Yassin  and  Chitral.  He  here  reooida 
everything  deemed  worthy  of  general  interest  regarding  those  countries  and  their 
inhabitants,  avoiding  as  much  as  poaaibie  any  repetition  of  former  writers  sucli 
as  Shaw,  Drew,  and  Leitner.  The  ganeral  observations  apply  as  a  rule  to 
Gilgit.  The  iu accessibility  to  tmvellcra  of  tho  country  between  the  35th  and 
38th  parallels  of  latitude,  and  70th  and  76th  degrees  of  longitude  is  attributed 
to  its  peculiarly  mountainous  nature,  and  partly  alao  to  its  valleya  being 
narrower  at  the  months  than  higher  up. 

Though  chiefly  of  ethnological  interest,  this  treatise  is  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  tho  scanty  information  we  poaseaa  upon  Enflristan,  Yaghestan,  Kobistan, 
Baltislan,  and  the  other  conutriea  south  of  the  Hindoo  Eoosh,  included  in  the 
general  name  of  Dardistan. 

Tbo  map,  photozincographed  at  the  office  of  the  Trigonometricat  Survey  of 
India,  is  a  compilation  by  Col.  Tanner  from  native  information  supplied  by 
Major  Biddulph,  and  based  on  the  latest  surveys.  It  comprises  tbe  territory 
between  Cabul  and  the  Mustagh  piaa  to  the  east,  and  from  Jalalalsid  to  Kila 
Wamar  on  the  Ab-i-Paujah  bmnch  of  the  Osus  to  the  north. 
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linill,  Charlea. — ^Merr,  the  Queen  of  the  World ;  and  the  Scourge  of  the  Man- 
tteiiing  Turcomans.  With  an  exposition  of  the  Ehorassan  question.  London 
(Allen) :  1881,  8vo.,  pp.  461,  maps,  portrait.    Price  18». 

A  comprehensive  compilation,  dealing  with  the  current  political  Central- 
Asian  question.  Some  Kussian  information  now  first  placed  oefore  the  public 
is  given.  The  maps  are  of  no  geographical  interest  or  importance,  but  serve  to 
illustrate  the  diflferent  political  arguments  of  the  text 

A  list  of  authorities  quoted  is  supplied. 

fclrtieiyer-Lerchenfeld,  Amand  von.— Der  Orient  Wien  (Hartleben):  1881, 
gfo,  illustrations.    (  WUliams  <k  Norgate,) 

The  commencement  of  a  popular  illustrated  work  on  the  East,  to  be  com- 
pleted in  30  parts  at  9d,  each. 

I^alker,  Colonel  J.  T. — Synopsis  of  the  results  of  the  operations  of  the  Great 
IVigoDometrical  Survey  of  India.    Vol.  YII.  Descriptions  and  Co-ordinates  of  the 
Principal  and  Secondary  Stations  and  other  fixed  points  of  the  North- West 
Himalaya  Series  (or  Series  C  of  the  N.-W.  Quadrilateral),  and  the  Triangulation  of 
the  Kashmir  Survey ;  pp.  Ixxiii.,  293  (1879).    Vol.  VIII.  Descriptions  and  Co- 
ordinates of  the  Principal  and  Secondary  Stations  and  other  fixed  points  of  the 
Great  Arc,  Section  18°  to  24P,  or  Series  A  of  the  South-East  Quadrilateral ;  pp.  xiv., 
e6  (1878).    Vol.  IX.  Descriptions  and  Co-ordinates  of  the  Principal  and  Secondary 
Stations  and  other  fixed  points  of  the  Jabalpur  Meridional  Series,  or  Series  E  of 
the  South-East  Quadrilateral :  pp.  vii.,  37  (1878).    Dehra  Dun  :  4ta,  maps. 

APBICA. 

Bolnb,  Tgmil. — Seven  Tears  in  South  Africa  :  Travels,  Besearches,  and  Hunting 

Adventures,  between  the  Diamond-Fields  and  the  Zambesi  (1872-79).  Translated 

by  Ellen  E.  Frewer.    London  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.) :  1881,  2  vols.,  8vo.,  pp.  426 

and.  479,  map,  illustrations.    Price  27.  2«. 

The  En^rlish  translation  of  the  original  work  noticed  at  p.  61  of  the  present 
volume.    The  general  map  only  is  reproduced. 

tapa  Pinto,  Major  [Alexandre  de].^How  I  crossed  Africa:  from  the  Atlantic 

to  the  Indian  Ocean,  through  unknown  countries ;  Discovery  of  the  great  Zambesi 

affluents,  <S:c.     Translated   from   the  Author's  Manuscript  by  Alfred  Elwes. 

London  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.) :  1881,  2  vols.,  8vo.    Vol.  I.  «  The  King's  Rifle," 

pp.  xxiv.,  377 ;  Vol.  IL  "The  Coillard  Family,"  pp.  388 :  15  maps  and  focsimiles, 

132  illustrations.    Price  27.  2«. 

This  long  expected  work,  the  publication  of  which  has  been  deferred  in  con- 
sequence of  the  author's  serious  illness,  will  doubtless  obtain  a  widepopularity, 
from  its  appealing  to  classes  of  readers  of  a  very  varied  nature.  The  general 
public  wili  find  attractive  material  in  ^ajor  Serpa  Pinto's  narrative  of  his 
numerous  personal  adventures,  which  is  told  in  a  certain  piquant  and  unstudied 
style  different  from  that  of  most  explorers, — the  mere  mechanical  part,  with  its 
numerous  initial  dedications,  explanations,  &c,  and  double  title  (that  of  the 
first  volume  running  over  the  first  half  of  the  second),  being  a  novelty.  The 
artless  individuality  of  the  writer,  moreover,  gives  an  impress  of  fidelity  to  his 
observations.  Without  being  profe^edly  devoted  to  ethnology,  botany, or  zoology, 
the  author  never  fails  to  depict  or  record  anything  likely  to  interest  students 
in  those  branches  of  natural  science,  so  that  his  volumes  are  a  storehouse  of 
facts  and  illustrations. 

To  freographers,  the  exactness  of  his  astronomical  and  other  observations 
during  the  journey  from  Benguela  to  Bih^  and  the  Zambesi,  and  the  discoveries  of 
various  affluents  of  that  river  and  definition  of  the  fluvial  systems  of  the  southern 
slopes  of  the  Benguelan  highlands,  have  already  sufiQciently  recommended  him, 
havinj?  procured  for  him  the  highest  recognition  possible  in  this  country.  The 
eimmeraiion  of  the  scientific  instruments  forming  part  of  the  equipment  of  the 
expedition  shows  indeed  that  no  mere  random  exploration  was  intended. 

A  chapter,  commencing  on  p.  216,  vol.  i.,  unaer  the  heading  *'  Rapid  retro- 
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BpectivB  glance,"  gives  the  purely  geographical  rpsiillsof  Ihe, 
left  bonk  of  ibo  Qiianza  in  Bihe,  of  which  the  details  are  gil 
fart  of  Ihe  volume,  which  cohIaiub  the  nocoutit  of  the  tiul 
compaajr  with  Messrs.  Capello  and  Ivcns.  This  chapter  coni 
of  the  observations  by  the  two  btter  Eentlemen  from  the  c«Wt 
by  ihe  antbor  from  Caconda  to  the  Quuuza,  recalculated  by  Mr, 
veriBed  bj  an  observation  of  the  transit  of  Mercury  at  If  ' 
tables  of  climatic  and  meteorological  imporlance  are  also  given 
featuTfs  of  the  country  ns  far  as  the  Quauza  are  aiiccinotly  recnttt 
the  ultimate  opinion  thut  it  approximates  to  the  Transvaal  la 
climate,  with  a  more  fertile  soil,  far  more  coudensed  and  xgricultunl 
deficient  mineral  wealth,  richer  woods  and  forests,  ajuaUy  good  [ 
a  probably  more  prosperous  future  from  tis  easy  communication 
countries  of  Ihe  interior. 

The  remainder  of  voL  i.  is  occupied  with  the  jonmoy  from  theQl 
Zambesi,  among  the  Ganguellas  and  Ambucllas,  and  the  author's  ex 
the  Upjier  Zambesi  among  the  Barotse  tbllow  in  the  earlier  part 
the  "  King's  Eifle  "  portion  ending  at  p.  104  of  that  volume,  which  i 
arrival  at  Embarira  on  the  left  bank  of  Ihe  Quando,  near  Ihe  coni 
the  Zambesi. 

A  eupplementary  chapter,  similar  in  treatment  to  that  above 
here  gives  the  broad  results  of  Major  Pinto's  labours  in  the  most 
country  between  Bihd  and  this  point,— a  country  practically  enti 
no  data  beyond  native  accountsofithaTchithcrto  been  accessible  tog 
The  author  only  claims  to  have  established  a  firm  and  safe  out 
previously  unknown  territory,  but  to  this  must  ba  added  the  oeoui 
atforiled  by  his  local  obaervaiions  during  the  acquisition  of  the  male 
eketcli.  He  deflnes  the  water-systems  of  the  Congo  and  Zambesi, 
attention  to  the  Quando,  the  main  affiueni  of  the  latter,  which,  w. 
feeders,  he  personally  studied;  his  compnions  Capello  and  Ivea 
their  attention  to  one  of  the  great  Irihularlea  of  the  Congo.  The  C 
itsaffiucnts.  navigable  for  the  greater  jiart,  are  slated  to  represent  a 
way  of  1852  statute  miles. 

The  dilfurent  geological  formations,  distribution  of  tribes,  h 
people,  and  progress  of  civilisation  arc  here  also  discussed,  the  autho 
from  Stanley  in  the  belief  ihnl  sucCfsa  attends  the  conversion  of 
inclining  ta  consider  commerce  the  more  efleciual  agent.  Some  corr 
made  in  Iiivingstone's  rendering  of  the  Upper  Zambesi,  and  the 
pestilential  nature  of  its  climate  is  strongly  urged.  Some  ostronomil 
metrical,  and  meteorological  observations  referring  to  Ihe  r^on  hk 
Quanta  and  Zambesi  complete  this  porliou  of  the  work. 

The  second  part  contains  the  author's  visit  to  the  Victoria  Fa] 
journey  south  from  Dnca  to  Shoshong  and  by  the  ordinary  ronte  t 
He  found  Siioshong  more  th.m  60  miles  out  of  position,  both  its  Ion) 
latitude  being  hitherto  given  wrongly  in  our  inaj^ ;  and  he  denies  the  | 
of  the  Great  Macaricnrl  salt  lake  draining  towards  the  east  ccaat  hj 
nnd  Nata.  Scieotific  observations  of  a  like  nature  to  those  above  i 
arc  appended  for  the  region  between  the  Quando  confluence  and  1 
and  a  brief  vocabulary  of  the  four  principal  languages  spoken  betwei 
18°  S.  lat.,  from  coast  to  coast,  with  Euglish  equivalents,  concludes 
to  which  a  full  index  is  given. 

The  maps  are,  a  lai^e  detached  one  of  Tropical  Sootii  Africa,  sh 
Iravellers'  route  (scsle  56  milts  to  tlie  inch) ;  with  section  of  tlovation 
scale  dOtX)  feet  to  the  inch) ;  and  Ihe  following  smaller  maps,  in  tJb 
ihe  work  :  from  Bonsucla  to  Blhd  (30  miles  to  the  inch),  from  the  fl 
the  Quanza  (17  miles  to  inch),  the  Qtiimhandes  country  (TJ  miles  to. 
complicatt'd  heads  of  the  waicr-sysltms  of  the  Quanai,  Cubango,  kd 
in  Cangala  (15  miles  to  inch),  from  Cambula  to  Ihe  Cubangui  fl' 
inch),  tbe  marshy  source  of  the  Quando  (350  feet  to  inch),  from  Oa 
the  Cuchibi  in  the  Ambuella  ci>untry  (lo  miles  to  inch),  and  a  plui 
oa-Tania,"  the  great  Falls  of  the  Zambesi.  A  facsimile  is  also  ^ 
auihor'a  sketch-map  of  the  Cangala  water-puzzle. 
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The  Lake  Region  of  Sikkimy  on  the  Frontier  of  Tibetm 
By  Sir  Eichard  Temple,  Bart.,  g.c.s.l,  c.le.,  d.cl. 

(A  Lecture  delivered  at  the  EveniDg  Meeting;,  February  28tb,  1881*) 

Map,  p.  384. 

Sir  Richard  Temple  spoke  as  follows  : — 

I  am  about  to  address  you  upon  the  subject  of  '*  The  Lake  Region  of 
Sikkim,  on  the  Frontier  of  Eastern  Tibet."  My  address  will  consist 
mainly  of  an  exposition  of  the  map  and  of  the  pictorial  illustrations 
which  have  been  made  for  this  purpose.  The  map  has  been  prepared 
specially  by  our  draughtsman,  Mr.  Turner.  The  coloured  illustrations 
have  been  prepared  on  a  large  scale  by  my  brother,  Lieutenant  George 
Temple,  r.n.,  from  water-colour  sketches  made  by  myself. 

In  the  first  place,  I  must  ask  you  to  observe  that  the  district  of 

Sikkim  overlooks  from  the  north  the  rich  province  of  Bengal,  and  is 

situated  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Himalayas ;  and  in  the  enlarged  map 

of  Sikkim  before  you,  you  will  observe  that  a  railway  runs  up  from  the 

direction  of  Calcutta,  to  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas  near  Pankabari. 

From  the  foot  of  the  mountain  there  runs  a  road  up  to  the  hill  station  of 

Darjiling,  which  is  the  capital  of  British  Sikkim.    British  Sikkim,  you 

will  perceive,  is  marked  within  the  red  line.     It  originally  belonged  to 

the  Rajah  of  the  native  State  of  Sikkim,  and  was  annexed  to  the  British 

dominions  by  reason  of  his  misconduct  in  imprisoning  for  several  days 

Vr,  Campbell,  the  British  Superintendent  of  Darjiling,  and  Dr.  (now  Sir 

Joseph)  Hooker,  the  Director  of  Kew  Gardens.     In  punishment  for  such 

9a  oSTance,  this  district  was  taken  from  him  and  added  to  British  India. 

^Ltico    its    annexation    to    British    India,   the    district    has  flonrished 

ioznc&^-nsely,   and  has   become  one  of  tlie   principal   seats    of   the   tea 

;J!?^iieitry  of  India.     It  is  now  dotted  and  studded  with  fiourishing  lea 

Jfl^-^^  ^Lations. 

:o.  Vr.— June,  18d:.]  y 
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Now  from  the  station  of  Darjiling  you  get  a  view,  45  miles  distant^ 
of  the  celebrated  mountain  of  Knnchanjanga.     Kanchanjanga  is  one 
of  the  ]>rineipal  of  a  group  of  mountains  upwards  of  28,000  feet  high,, 
and  is  the  second  highest  mountain  in  the  world.     But  the  celebrated 
view  of  Kanchanjanga  is  not  the  only  claim  whioh  Darjiling  has  upon 
the  attention  of  the  world.    It  is  well  known  that  it  is  the  summer 
headquarters  of  the  Government  of  Bengal,  and  the  hill  of  Darjilmg 
constitutes  a  remarkable  watershed.    In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  physical 
watershed,  inasmuch  as  it  constitutes  the  water-parting  of  the  riven 
Ganges  and  Brahmaputra :  the  water  that  flows  from  the  south  side  of 
the  crest,  ultimately  finding  its  way  into  the  Ganges,  and  that  on  the 
north  side  running  into  the'  Tista,  which  is  an  affluent  of  the  Brahma* 
putra.   But  it  is  also,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  a  moral  and  religions  watershed, 
for  every  man  on  the  south  side  of  the  crest  is  a  votary  of  the  Hindu 
religion,  and  every  man  on  the  north  side  is  a  Buddhist.    On  the  south 
side  of  the  crest  the  bell  of  the  Hindu  temple  calls  the  faithful  to  prayer. 
On  the  other  side  begin  the  Buddhist  monasteries  and  chapels,  where 
the  deep-sounding  gong  summons  the  votaries  to  worship;  and  con- 
sidering that  the  Hindu  religion  numbers  250  millions  and  more  of 
people,  and  the  Buddhistic  upwards  of  400  millions,  the  circumstance 
that  this  particular  crest  should  be  the  boundary  line  between  these  two     . 
wide-spread  religions,  constitutes  a  remarkable  circumstance.    Moreover,     , 
Darjiling  has  now  become  the  entrepot  and  the  market  of  the  Eastern    m 
Himalayas.     At  that  point  are  gathered  the  piece  goods  and  woollens^  ^ 
and  other  manufactures  of  England  to  be  exported  to  Tibet :  thither  ^ 
come  in  exchange  the  wools,  the  horns,  the  various  products,  the  live-  — 
stock,  the  unrivalled  sheep  and  goats^  of  Tibet.     So  much,  then,  for— 3 
British  Sikkim. 

I  must  now  ask  you  to  leave  the  British  dominions  and  to  cross  th< 
red  line  on  the  map.    We  then  arrive  in  Native  Sikkim,  on  the  westei 
frontier  of  which  th^TQ  runs  the  important  line  of  hills  separating  that^ 
State  from  Nepaul.    This  range  has  an  average  altitude  of  between. 
11,000  and  12,000  feet.  You  may  ride  along  that  ridge  for  40  or  50  miles^ 
almost  without  a  break.  On  your  right  hand,  travelling  northwards,  you 
overlook  the  State  of  Sikkim,  which  is  a  labyrinth  of  hills;   and  oa 
your  left  you  have  in  view  the  valley  of  Nepaul.    On  your  right  front 
you  see  the  Kanchanjanga,  already  described,  and  on  your  left  front  the 
famous  group  of  snowy  mountains,  of  which  the  highest  is  Mount 
Everest.    Now,  Mount  Everest  is  more  than  29,000  feet  high — a  few  feet 
higher  than  Kanchanjanga,  which  is  upwards  of  28,0C0  feet ;  so  that  from 
that  ridge  of  hills  is  obtained  the  finest  view  of  snow  mountains  in  the 
world.     The  vegetation  is  also  very  peculiar  and  beautiful,  for  besides 
the  fir  forests  of  the  mountain  slopes,  there  exist  along  that  ridge  the 
most  beautiful  rhododendron  trees  that  have  ever  yet  been  discovered. 
The  clusters  of  blossoms  may  be  described  in  general  terms  as  being  as 
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large  as  a  man's  hand,  and  the  leaves  from  12  to  13  inches  long.  The 
oolooring  is  quite  superb,  sometimes  crimson  and  sometimes  alabaster 
white.  But  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  is  that  these  splendid 
^wering  shrubs  grow  in  a  climate  peculiarly  rigorous.  The  rains  and 
the  winds  beat  on  them,  the  rich  tints  are  soon  bleached,  and  in  a  few 
days  after,  the  blossom  falls.  It  certainly  adds  to  the  extraordinary 
interest  of  this  floral  display  to  find  it  thus  set  forth  amid  some  of  the 
roughest  and  severest  aspects  of  nature. 

Along  the  centre  of  Sikkim  lies  the  valley  of  the  Tista,  a  river  which 
rises  in  the  central,  backbone  ridge  of  the  Himalayas.  I  am  not  about  to 
lead  you  this  evening  towards  the  source  of  the  Tista,  but  I  may  refer 
thoBe  who  are  curious  upon  that  subject  to  the  very  interesting  descrip- 
ticm  of  the  locality  given,  firstly,  in  Sir  Joseph  Hooker's  book  entitled 
*  Himalayan  Journals,'  and  secondly  in  Mr.  Blanford's  description  of  a 
Journey  in  that  region.    Both  those  gentlemen  agree  in  describing  the 
^ews  at  the  source  of  the  Tista  as  among  the  finest  they  ever  beheld, 
and  they  are  extremely  good  judges  on  such  a  subject,  hliving  seen  some 
of  the  best  views  in  the  Himalayas.    But  the  Tista  may  be  regarded 
as  the  main  artery  of  Native  Sikkim,  and  all  the  streams  which  run 
through  this  series  of  valleys  may  be  considered  as  veins  leading  to  this 
main  arterial  line  of  drainage.    Now,  the  interesting  point,  from  a  com- 
mercial and  political  point  of  view,  is  this :  that  through  Sikkim  the 
British  Government  is  gradually  constructing  a  trade  road  from  Northern 
Bengal  to  Eastern  Tibet,  more  particularly  with  a  view  of  opening 
communication  with  Lhassa,  the  v/ell-known  capital  of  Eastern  Tibet. 
This  road  is  to  pass  through  British  Sikkim  first,  then  Native  Sikkim, 
then  on  to  the  Jyelap  Pass,  which  is  one  of  the  passes  leading  over  the 
Chola  range  of  hills,  and  then  into  the  valley  of  Ghumbi,  to  which  I  will 
allude  more  particularly  presently.    This  road  is  to  start  mainly  from 
Darjiling  as  the  British  terminus,  and  we  hope  in  future  generations 
that  it  will  end  at  Lhassa  as  the  Tibetan  terminus.     It  is  to  supersede 
the  old  road  to  Eastern  Tibet  which  used  to  run  through  the  State  of 
Bhutan,  a  portion  of  which  you  will  see  indicated  on  the  right-hand 
side  of  the  map.    This  old  route  through  Bhutan  is  the  one  that  was 
followed  by  the  early  travellers  who  went  upon  political  missions  under 
the  orders  of  that  far-seeing  statesman  Warren  Hastings,  then  Governor- 
General  of  India — such  travellers  as  Turner,  Manning,  and  Bogle.    The 
interesting  and  instructive  journals  of  Bogle  and  Manning  have  been 
recently  published  and  edited  by  our  talented  Secretary,  Mr.  Clements 
Harkham,  who  has  prefixed  to  the  work  one  of  those  interesting 
gec^raphical,  historical,  and  political  discussions  for  which  he  has  such 
a  special  aptitude. 

Before  we  proceed  further,  I  must  ask  you  to  look  more  particularly 
in  the  map  at  the  Chola  range  of  mountains,  and  the  Chumbi  Valley.  Ton 
will  see  that  the  Chola  range  lies  in  the  north-east  comer  of  Sikkim 

Y  2 
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separating  that  native  State  of  Sikkim  from  the  valley  of  ChnmbL  Now 
the  situation  of  Chumbi,  you  will  observe,  is  very  peculiar,  because  it  is 
a  portion  of  Tibet  interposed,  as  it  were,  like  a  wedge  between  Sikkim 
and  Bhutan.  It  is  a  piece  of  Tibet,  and  therefore  politically  a  piece 
of  China,  protruded  in  the  midst  of  the  Himalayas  which  pertain  to  the 
British  empire.  I  will  ask  you  to  observe  more  particularly  the  details 
of  this  new  road  to  which,  as  you  will  readily  understand,  great  political 
as  well  as  commercial  importance  is  attached.  First,  then,  it  leads  from 
Darjiling  deep  down  into  the  valley  of  the  Tista ;  thenco  crossing  the 
Tista  by  a  bridge — I  say  a  bridge,  because  I  believe  it  is  built ;  at  all 
events,  I  know  that  before  I  quitted  the  government  of  Bengal  I 
sanctioned  the  design  and  the  estimate,  and  provided  the  funds,  and 
I  believe  that  the  bridge  must  have  since  been  completed.  Thence 
the  road  passes  on  to  a  place  named  Dhamsong,  which  we  took  from 
Bhutan  after  the  last  war.  Then  it  runs  down  again  into  one  of  those 
deep  valleys  of  the  affluents  of  the  Tista,  where  the  rich  vegetation,  the 
tree  ferns,  the  flowering  creepers,  the  Bauhinia  and  blossoming 
like  the  magnolia,  make  you  fancy  yourself  in  Bengal  and  Assam,  o: 
even  in  Ceylon.  From  the  midst  of  this  exuberant  vegetation,  the 
posed  road  rapidly  mounts  into  altitudes  where  trees  and  foliage  are 
no  more. 

After  you  leave  this  vegetation,  you  ascend  into  the  rich  pasturag 
and  slopes  of  the  spurs  of  the  Chola  range.  There  it  is  that  the  peopl 
of  Chumbi  and  Tibet  and  the  valleys  of  Sikkim  bring  their  flocks  an 
herds  for  what  is  called  the  winter  grazing.  Beyond  the  Himalayas  th« 
climate  is  too  severe  for  the  flocks  in  mid-winter,  and  therefore  they  are 
brought  to  lower  altitudes  of  10,000  or  12,000  feet,  where  the  snow  does 
not  lie  for  more  than  a  few  weeks  together,  and  where  tliere  is  rich 
herbage.  After  that  you  ascend  to  the  Jyelap  Pass,  at  an  altitude  of 
about  15,000  feet,  and  thus  you  leave  Sikkim  and  enter  upon  Tibet, 
which  is  virtually  a  part  of  the  Chinese  empire.  Our  engineers 
have  marked  the  road  out,  and  rendered  it  available  for  ordinary  tra£5c 
as  far  as  the  Jyelap  Pass,  and  beyond  that  it  is  of  course  for  our  friends 
in  Tibet  to  continue  it  towards  Lhassa.  As  may  be  imagined,  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  Tibetan  authorities  to 
construct  these  roads,  because  they  sometimes  believe,  justly  perhaps, 
that  commerce  follows  the  flag,  and  sometimes  the  flag  follows  commerce ; 
therefore  they  think  that  politics  have  something  to  do  with  trade. 
Nevertheless,  they  highly  appreciate  the  Darjiling  market.  They  want 
money,  and  they  know  that  they  can  bring  their  varied  products  to 
British  markets  for  sale  and  obtain  good  British  money  wherewith  to 
purchase  British  or  Chinese  articles.  Therefore  we  hope  they  will  co- 
operate with  us  at  last  in  opening  a  trade  route  from  India  to  China.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  crest  of  the  Chola  range,  and  the  passes 
which  cross  that  crest,  especially  the  Jyelap  Pass,  are  sterile  in  the 
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oxtreme.     The  region  lies  above  and  beyond  the  zone  of  vegetatioD,  and 
nothing  is  seen  but  bare  rocks  or  water,  snow  and  sky. 

Thus  far  I  have  occupied  you  chiefly  with  what  may  be  called  the 

oommercial  and  political  portion  of  my  address ;  I  have  not  detained  you 

much  with  descriptions  of  the  picturesque  scenery ;  but  before  I  leave 

Sikkim  proper,  I  should  like  to  remind  you  of  the  extraordinaiy  beauty 

which  belongs  to  that  isolated  native  State.     Sikkim  is  not  remarkable 

for  the  industry  or  the  skill  of  its  people ;  its  population  involves  many 

ethnological  questions  which  do  not  appertain  to  the   sphere  of  the 

Geographical  Society ;  but  its  religious  condition  is  in  many  respects 

remarkably  interesting  to  all  Anglo-Indians,  because  it  is  one  of  the  few 

places  where  an  opportunity  is  afforded  of  seeing  the  living  Buddhism, 

debased  in  comparison  with  the  original  Buddhism  as  promulgated  by 

Baddha  himself  many  centuries  ago.    The  monasteries  and  Buddhist 

chapels  in  Sikkim  are  wonderfully  interesting  structures,  and  of  very 

peculiar  architecture — a  mixture  of  Chinese  and   Indian;  in  certain 

respects  it  should  be  called  a  sort  of  Hindu-Chinese  architecture.     But 

beyond  the  architecture,  there  is  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  the  sites  on 

which  these  buildings  are  placed.    They  are  almost  always  on  the  crest 

of  rocky  and  wooded  hills,  and  they  have  as  their  background  the 

glorious  peaks  of  Kanchanjanga  and  the  snowy  range  behind  them. 

From  the  altitude  of  most  parts  of  this  region  an  immense  sweep  of 
country  is  beheld.     The  deep  valleys  of  the  Tista  and  its  affluents,  not 
more  than  2000  feet  above  the  sea,  lie  below  you,  and  from  their  depths 
yon  look  up  straight  in  one  uninterrupted  view  to  the  summits  of 
Kanchanjanga ;  so  that,  deducting  2000  feet  from  28,000,  you  have  in 
one  sweep  of  the  eye  26,000  feet  of  mountain  slope,  and  that  not  in  one 
place  only,  but  in  fifty  places  all  over  Sikkim.    These  and  other  circum- 
atanoes,  combined  with  the  richness  of  the  vegetation  and  the  botanical 
interest  connected  therewith,  also  the  many  kinds  of  beautiful  birds 
— ^this  mixture  of  scientific  and  picturesque  interest — have  rendered 
Sikkim  the  desire  of  everybody  to  behold.    The  only  drawback  to  travel- 
ling there  is  the  severity  of  the  weather.    You  have  really  to  undergo 
great  hardships.     The  mist  and  rain  are  provoking  beyond  my  power  of 
description.    You  have  to  march  in  the  wet,  to  unpack  your  tent  in  the 
wet,  to  lie  down  to  sleep  in  the  wet,  to  pack-up  again  in  the  wet.    For 
hours,  sometimes  for  days,  together  you  live  in  the  wet ;  but  after 
enduring  all  this  you  are  ultimately  rewarded,  for  the  rain  ceases,  the 
blast  subsides,  and  the  mist  clears  away,  and  then  you  behold  spectacles 
such  as  are  imprinted  on  the  tablets  of  your  brain  for  the  rest  of  your 

Ufe. 

I  will  now  beg  of  you  to  follow  me  on  the  map  along  the  routes 
leading  to  the  lakes  of  Sikkim.  The  road  I  have  already  described  was 
a  straight  route  planned  for  commerce — the  route,  as  it  may  be  called, 
of  the  trader,  of  the  statesman,  and  the  politician,  and  I  am  now  going 


to  conduct  yoti  bv  wiiat  I  may  call  the  route  of  tie  artist.  This  route 
commonccB  with  an  upper  crossing  of  tbo  Tista  on  the  Broad  leading 
nortliward  from  Darjiling.  Tliia  is  a  very  different  crossing  from  Uie 
previous  one  I  have  described,  and  much  more  difficult ;  I  very  nearly 
had  my  riding  ponies  drowned,  at  this  spot.  However,  I  and  my  staff 
got  safely  over,  and  coramenoed  the  ascent  of  the  low  hills  over  wMch 
the  road  lies,  until  we  reach  a  ]>oint  opposite  Tuinlong,  whence  we 
descend  to  a  river,  then  re-ascend  to  Tumlong,  and  afterwards  descend- 
ing again  to  the  river  and  ascending  towards  the  Choranaga  Valley 
and  the  Chola  TaBS.  It  was  in  the  Chdmnaga  Valky  that  Dr.  Campbell 
and  Sir  Joseph  llooker  were  seized  and  pinioned,  and  placed  in  dnranoo 
vilo.  I  have  already  explained  to  you  that  the  finest  rhododendrc 
grow  on  the  western  part  of  Sikkiin  towards  Nepaul ;   but  second  1 


those  arc  the  splendid  blossoms  of  the  Chomnaga  Valley,  It  was  thra 
that  Dr.  Hooker  collected  the  seeds  of  a  great  number  of  splendid  speclccl 
and  varieties  which  are  now  adorning  the  public  gardens  of  England; 
and  it  is  therefore  to  that  scientific  journey,  taken  thirty-five  years  ago, 
that  we  in  England  owe  some  part  of  the  pleasure  and  instruction  we 
now  derive  in  viewing  the  public  gardens  in  this  country.  Chnmnaf 
lies  at  the  foot  of  the  Chola  Pass,  from  which  latter  are  visible  t 
various  lakes  to  which  our  pictorial  illustrations  relate,  and  which  ] 
will  now  proceed  to  describe. 

Our  first  iUustratiou  represents  the  palace  of  Tamlong.  This  com 
parativcly  humble  though  ])icturesque  dwelling  belongs  to  the  Rajah  o 
Sikkim,  and  may  be  regarded  as  liia\}mteT  Tb\wsc.  'D-vvTVQ^'OaewttSKQtfa,'! 
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f>articalarly  when  the  rains  descend,  He  lives,  by  permission  of  the  Grand 
Lama  of  Tibet,  in  the  valley  of  Chumbi,  because  Chumbi,  being  upon  the 
•other  aide  of  the  Chola  range,  the  climate  is  not  afifected  by  the  rainy 
'Season ;  but  daring  the  winter  he  lives  at  this  littlejpalace  of  Tumlong. 
Humble  as  the  place  may  be,  it  is  yet  the  capital  of  Sikkim.  It  is 
•sitiisted  on  a  hill,  about  5000  feet  high,  having  in  the  background  the 
north-western  end  of  the  Chola  range.  The  hill  indicated  in  the  picture 
is  ihat  known  under  the  name  of  Gnaream  on  the  maps.  The  next  picture 
jrepresents  the  Chola  Pass  and  Lake.  This  is  one  of  the  old  passes  by 
which  people  used  to  proceed  from  Sikkim  towards  Tibet ;  but  it  is  much 
less  used  now  than  formerly,  since  the  opening  of  the  commercial  route, 
alxeady  described,  by  the  Jyelap  Pass.  Immediately  behind  the  lake 
.you  will  observe  a  rough,  rugged,  serrated  range  of  hills  rising  up  with 
its  fimtsstical  peaks,  something  like  the  jagged  edge  of  a  gigantic  saw* 
Now,  those  are  the  hills  which  overlook  the  valley  of  Chomnaga — the 
upper  Tslley  where  Dr.  Hooker  and  his  companions  were  seized  by  the 
Sikkim  people.  In  the  distance  is  Mount  Kanchanjanga,  viewed  in  its 
soath-eastem  aspect,  or  that  which  faces  towards  Chumbi  and  Tibet — 
the  Twy  opposite  view  from  that  which  is  ordinarily  seen  of  Kanchan- 
Jsnga  by  British  visitors  at  Darjiling,  which  is  really  the  western  view 
fiMnng  towards  India.  This  eastern  view  is  that  which  is  seldom  seen 
by  Anglo-Indians,  and  is,  I  venture  to  believe,  the  finer  view  of  the  two. 
There  yon  see  all  its  magnificent  expanse  of  snows,  the  splendid  granite 
formations,  and  all  the  glacial  world  of  that  snowy  mass.  The  height 
of  the  Chola  Pass  and  of  the  Lake  may  be  placed  at  15,000  feet  above 
(the  sea,  or  very  nearly  the  height  of  Mont  Blanc,  the  height  having 
•been  carefully  ascertained,  first  by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  and  afterwards  by 
Mr.  Blanford.  The  geological  formation  of  the  Chola  range,  for  the 
most  part,  consists  of  gneiss.  This,  again,  has  been  carefully  ascertained 
by  Mr.  Blanford.  Of  course  Kanchanjanga,  in  the  distance  is,  for  the 
most  part,  composed  of  granite — certainly  all  the  upper  part  is  so 
-composed.  The  upper  part  of  the  Chola  range  is  absolutely  sterile ; 
not  a  tree,  not  a  shrub,  grows  in  the  locality — ^nothing  but  a  few 
kinds  of  Alpine  grasses  and  scanty  herbage,  which  are  dried  up  in  most 
seasons  of  the  year. 

Our  next  picture  represents  the  Chokham  Lake.  Whilst  the  Chola 
Lake  lies  exactly  on  the  boundary  between  Sikkim  and  Chumbi,  and 
therefore  between  the  Indian  and  the  Chinese  empires,  the  Chokham  Lake 
is  situated  a  little  above  it  and  just  within  the  Chinese  or  Tibetan  border. 
I  say"  Chinese  or  Tibetan,"  for  Tibet  is  virtually  Chinese.  The  precise 
relations  between  the  Grand  Lama  and  the  Emperor  of  China  I  need 
hardly  at  this  moment  undertake  to  explain,  but  virtually  that  part  of 
Tibet  is  thoroughly  dominated  by  China.  Tibet  has  a  local  government 
of  its  own,  no  doubt,  but  its  afifairs  are  controlled  by  a  Chinese  resident 
supported  by  Chinese  troops,  and  the  Chinese  are  particularly  careful  to 
put  boundary  marks  along  the  border.    They  do  this  in  the  most  jeaolus 
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and  particular  manner  possible.  Wherever  I  went,  my  foot6tei>B  wer» 
dogged  by  Chinese  and  Tiliotan  oflSciuls.  Even  if  I  stopped  to  take  .-i 
sketoli,  these  gentlemen  were  always  considering  whether  my  foot  was 


ujion  one  side  of  the  border  or  the  other.  On  one  side  of  the  wooden 
boundary-pillars  was  au  inscription  written  in  the  Hindi  character  of 
British  India,  and  on  the  other  side  an  inscription  in  Chinese.  AVhen  I 
went  up  to  sketch  the  Chokham  Lake,  the  Chinese  local  officers  wilh  their 
Tibetan  attondanta  wore  very  careful  to  warn  me  that  I  had  transgre§8eJ 
the  limits  of  my  jurisdiction.  HowcTor,  we  secured  the  sketch, 
there  it  is,  or  at  least  the  copy  of  it.  It  is  decidedly  the  finest  of  all  t 
lakes.  I  have  been  reminded  by  tlie  high  authority  of  our  President  thi 
I  ought  not  to  call  these  sheets  of  water  "  lakes,"  and  that  they  ai 
strictly  "  tarns,"  because  they  have  no  outlets.  In  some  respects  t 
present  geological  problems ;  however,  you  will  allow  me  to  nse  "  tarn  " 
"lake"  as  interchangeable.  If  the  Chokham  Lake  is  a  tarn,  it  attaios^ 
tho  proportions  of  a  lake,  and  is  the  loftiest  and  largest  of  the  seriea- 
do  not  know  its  dimensions,  but  it  comprises  au  area  of  several  aqoi 
miles.  Tho  colour  of  the  water  is  most  superb.  The  altitude  is  fuUyfl 
thousand  feet  higher  than  that  of  the  Chola  Lake,  and  therefore  cam 
bo  less  than  16,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  We  ourselves  m 
began  to  find  that  we  were  approaching  a  great  altitude,  bocauBe  \r& 
found  as  we  climbed  the  rocks  that  we  became  very  easily  winded,  and  our 
heads  began  to  ache.  However,  when  we  surmounted  the  rocks  wa  were 
Q  rewarded  by  the  splendour  of  the  spectacle.     Emerald,  azui 
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^'Tqnoise — all  these  phaaea  comliined  can  give  yon  no  inipTesBion  of  the 
^bil^acribable  boanty  of  the  colour.  In  the  background  of  our  view  will 
^  «wn  (t  tract  of  low  forest  which  creeps  along  the  base  of  the  hilln 
"VOThftnging  the  Chumbi  Valley,  and  beyond  the  valley  rise  a  eerips  of 
I'Wpltf.  pinkish  hilla.  I  need  not  say  that,  to  a  spectator  on  the  hillB 
'iiwnseives,  their  colour  would  be  of  the  dullest  and  most  opaqne  yellow 
Oohre;  but  the  effect  of  distance  in  tluH  clear  atmosphere  is  to  throw  a 
Sort  of  eiherealised  ])ink-purplo  over  the  niountainH,  ivhich  has  a  most 
foFpty  effect.  Beyond  the  range  of  bills  rises  the  snowy  mountain  of 
f'lwngn  Kang,  a  sort  of  pyramid.  This  Changii  Kang  is  not  found  on 
ttte  maps,  but  is  very  woll  known  in  that  locality,  and  it  separates 
Bhutan  from  Tibet. 

On  the  southern  spur  of  the  Chola  range  lies  the  subject  of  our  next 
ptcton.',  the  Bhewsa  Lake,  which  is  much  lower  than  thwe  which  I  have 
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becD  deecribing.  It  may  bo  considered  as  having  an  altitude  of  12,000  feet, 
being  fully  4000  feet  below  the  Chokham  Lake.  In  the  foreground  near 
that  lake,  eHjwcially  on  the  left-hand  bide  of  the  picture,  you  will  see 
indications  of  vegetation.  These  represent  immense  expanses  of  scrub 
rhododendron,  a  sort  of  rhododendron  that  grows  very  low  and  very  thick, 
and  spreads  its  branches  in  a  tangled  mass  over  the  ground.  It  is  a 
dreadfully  difficult  scrub  for  a  pedestrian  to  get  through  ;  but  it  is  vcrj' 
vnluabie  to  the  travelliT,  because  it  supplies  him  with  ftiel  fur  his  fire, 
whieh  he  needs  in  the  cold,  and  cannot  otherwise  get,  and  in  the  event  of 
estreme  danger  in  respect  to  water  it  will  supply  him  even  with  moisture, 
because  its  leaves  have  upon  them  the  hoar  frost  which  can  be  wiped 
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o£f,  and  be  niado  to  supply  a  good  deal  of  moisture  to  thirsty  men,  as  I 
and  my  staff  sometimes  found  out.  This  scrub  is  the  only  vegetation 
met  with  in  this  zone,  lying  above  the  limits  of  trees.  The  Bhewsa  Lake 
has  a  purplish-violet  colour.  I  am  quit<)  unable  to  explain  the  reaaon  of 
this  variety  of  colour  in  the  lakes,  but  the  Ghola  Lake  was  principallv 
blue,  the  Chokham  Lake  a  mixture  of  emerald,  azure,  and  turquoise,  and 
Bhewsa  Lake  somewhat  violet  and  purple.  Behind  the  Bhewsa  Lake,  in 
the  middle  background,  rise  the  gneiss  rocks  overhanging  the  Chomnagi 
Valley.  In  our  illustration  of  the  Chola  Lake  these  rocks  are  seen 
in  shadow :  here,  in  this  illustration,  they  are  in  the  full  blaze  of  tb 
setting  sun,  and  beyond  them  Mount  Kanchanjanga  overhanging  tbe 
lake  is  seen  with  the  same  evening  effect.  Instead  of  the  glittetui| 
white  in  the  blaze  of  the  morning  sun,  it  is  now  tinged  with  the  junk 
and  rosy  hues  of  the  setting  sun. 

The  bad  weather  we  generally  had  was  interspersed  with  ludd 
intervals  of  most  glorious  blue  skies,  and  of  course  I  selected  thoeelneid 
intervals  for  making  my  sketches.     Generally  speaking,  what  leallj 
happens  is   this:   early  in   the   morning,  at  sunrise,   the  weather  ig 
quite   superb;   the  sky  is   unclouded  azure,  and    the  mountains  are 
unbroken  white.     This  lasts  for  about  three  hours,  that  is  to  say,  till 
about  10  o'clock  in  the  day,  and  that  is  what  we  used  to  call  the  bloom 
of  the  morning.    Then,  and  then  only,  can  you  take  your  sketches.   Tlie 
air  is  extremely  cold — ^biting  cold — and  after  sketching  for  a  short  time 
your  fingers  get  perfectly  numbed,  and  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  keep  a 
supply  of  hot  water  close  at  hand,  into  which  you  can  put  your  fingCTB, 
and  so  get  a  certain  amount  of  warmth  in  them,  which  enables  you  to 
preserve  their  cunning  for  sketching.     After  10  o'clock  up  come  the 
clouds.     You  cannot  tell  how  they  form.     A  little  bit  of  vapour,  no 
bigger  than  a  man's  hand,  expands ;  fresh  men's  hands  arise  and  clouds 
accumulate,  till  at  last  the  whole  atmosphere  is  clouded  over.    This  lasta 
till  about  middle  day.     Then  the  clouds  seem  to  turn  into  snow,  and  a 
certain  amount  of  snow  falls  in  the  afternoon,  which  makes  you  very 
miserable  in  the  evening,  and  you  sit  down  to  dinner  with  snow  all 
around  you,  and  yoiir  little  tent  also  encrusted  with  snow.    But  towards 
midnight  the  clouds  pass  away,  and  stars  come  out,  and  it  is  a  magni- 
ficent night.     Then  you  have  the  sunrise  as  already  described. 

Probably  the  sun  when  it  rises  will  molt  the  thin  snow  during  the 
bloom  of  the  da3^  With  that  kind  of  weather  you  very  seldom  get  a 
simset  view ;  but  on  that  particular  evening  when  I  was  at  the  Bhewsa 
Lake,  the  clouds  somehow  seemed  to  lift  and  to  display  the  setting 
sun,  literally  bathing  Kanchanjanga  in  roseate  light ;  and  that  happy 
moment,  of  course,  I  seized  to  make  my  sketch. 

The  Bhewsa  Lake  being  comparatively  low,  we  had  to  cuscend  from 
there  once  more  towards  the  crest  of  the  range,  towards  the  point  you 
will  find  named  on  the  map  Yakla  Pass.     On  that  ascent  we  found 
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thia  latter  you  will  observe  a  very  pointed  hill  tipped  with  snow.    Tkii 
IB  the  well-knowu  peak,  locally,  of  Dopenti,  which  geographers  will  fiij   I 
marked  on  Stanford's  map  as  Dobendi,  another  name  for  the  s 
Dopenti  Hill  is  the  highest  point  of  the  Chola  range,  ajid  is  the  n 
eminence  as  that  calleil  Chola  Peak  by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker. 
uTorhangs  the  Chola  Lake ;  but  the  lake  is  so  cIobo  under  the  lase  ti 
the  summit  is  not  yisible  from  the  Imnks  of  the  lake.     We  hare  i 
advanced  10  miles  to  the  eastward  along  tiie  ridge,  and  thus  wb  p 
view  of  the  Dopenti  Peak  wliioh  overhangs  the  Chola  Lake  and  Puj. 

We  now  oome  to  tani  No.  3,  which  is  exactly  at  the  foot  of  t^ 
Yakia  Puss.     The  Ynkl.a  Pass  is  juBt  visible  in  the  illustration,  nutlMil 


by  a  long  saddle  in  the  middle  background.  The  existence  of  so  many 
of  these  lakes  or  tarns— by  whichever  name  they  should  be  called 
— all  at  the  crest  of  a  lofty  range  of  mountains,  presents  many  geological 
problems  which  I  will  not  now  discuss ;  but  I  may  mention  in  general 
terms  that  Mr.  Blanford,  tho  best  geological  authority  who  has  yet 
visited  tho  country  in  which  they  are  sitnatcd,  ascribes  them  to  glacial 
action.  He  tiiinka  that  in  a  former  geological  period  immense  glaciers 
have  Bcooped  out  these  hollows  in  the  crest  of  the  mountains.  Paasiug 
from  the  tarns,  and  ascending  to  the  saddle,  which  I  have  pointed  out  as 
indicated  on  the  illustration- — a  must  toilsome  ascent— a  view  is  obtained 
of  tho  Yakla  Pass  and  Lake,  and  in  the  distance  of  Mount  Chumalari, 
all  which  you  will  see  depicted  in  oiir  pictorial  illustration.  This, 
on  the  whole,  was  considered  by  all  of  us  to  bo  tho  most  beautiful 
of  all  these  lovely  views.  The  lake  and  the  mountains  on  either  side  of 
it.  with  other  mountains  in  the  middle  distance,  and  this  graceful 
obelisk  of  Chumalari,  with  the  mountain  shaped  like  a  double-poled  tent 
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DD  the  left  of  the  obelisk — the  whole  of  the  features  together  make  up  u 
trnly  lovely  view,  moat  diScnlt  to  sketch,  I  admit,  because  of  the 
eitT«ne,  biting  cold  and  the  wind  in  that  exposed  poBition.    The  colour 


of  tlte  lake  b  an  intense  bine.  In  the  foreground,  on  the  left-hand 
nie,  you  will  observe  indications  of  a  road.  The  mark  of  the  road 
is  Blightly  exaggerated  in  our  drawing,  in  order  to  make  it  clear  to  you 
from  a  distance  ;  but  it  ia  of  course  an  extremely  rough  mountain  pass. 
It  is  one  of  the  passes  by  which  the  flocks  and  herds  of  Tibet  descend  to 
Sritish  India,  as  I  myself  saw.  I  never  beheld  such  beautiful  sheep 
and  goate  in  my  life  as  those  which  were  coming  along  that  pass  at  the 
time  of  my  visit.  A  Landeeer,  if  he  were  present,  would  have  made  of 
ihe»e  splendid  herds  a  worthy  foreground  to  this  dazzUngly  beautiful 
scene.  On  the  otlier  side  of  the  lake  are  again  seen  the  hills  of 
Chnmbi.  These  hills  comprise  what  is  marked  on  the  maps  as  the 
■district  of  Phiiri.  I  mention  that,  because  on  all  maps  there  is  a  district 
marked  Phari ;  but  the  name  applies  only  to  a  subdivision  of  the 
Chumbi  YaUey,  and  the  hills  of  Phari  are  exactly  indicated  hy  the 
middle  distance  in  this  picture. 

Once  more  I  ask  your  attention  to  the  peculiar  beauty  of  the  top  of 
Chumalari,  I  have  sketched  it  several  times  from  several  points,  and  on 
comparing  the  ontlinea  I  always  found  that  they  corresponded,  so  that  I 
«m  very  confident  I  have  got  the  shape  correctly.  You  will  see  that  on 
the  west  side  i>f  the  mountain    there  is  a   beautiful   cone,  gradually 
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tapering  into  nn  obeliek,  and  on  the  eastern,  or  right.  Bide  of  the  mfini- 
tain  there  riaea  a  great  square  mass  of  snow,  which  we  used  to  libcn 
to  the  double-poled  tent  of  th«  Indian  marehes. 

We  are  now  on  the  oreat  of  the  range,  and  the  altitude  of  the  Yaltli 
PaBB  is  nearly  the  same  ae  that  of  the  Chola  Pans,  namely,  15,000  feet. 
Our  route  then  dcBcends  from  the  pass  for  several  thousand  feet,  to  reaoiw 
the  Kimyeteo  Lake.     Tso  is  a.  common  termination  in  Tibetan  name^^ 
meaning  water,  and  is  Bometimes  pronounced  tcho ;  in  fact,  Enn^wat^  ' 
cannot  tell  whether  natives  are  saying  lno  or  Icho.     It  merely  nieani 
lake.    Nimyetso  is  Nimye  Lake.   And  I  ought  to  take  this  opportuni^     ^^ 
mentioning  that  the  teimination  la  means  a  pass,  so  that  Chola,  or  C*"    "^ 


merely  means  lake-pass,  and  Yakla,  or  Yak-la,  is  nothing  more  than  tiie 
pass  of  the  Yak,  the  famous  Tibetan  cow,  so  well  known  to  geographers 
and  naturalists.  These  cows  are  remarkable  for  the  size  and  beauty  of 
their  tails,  which  aro  a  very  irapoi-tant  article  of  commerce.  You  have 
often  heard  of  the  long-haired  fan  being  waved  by  attendants  over  the 
heads  of  emperors  and  sovereigns  on  State  occasions.  These  long  bus 
are  nothing  more  than  the  tails  of  yaks,  and  the  consequence  is  they 
bring  thousands  and  thonsaiids  of  pounds  annually  into  the  pockets  of 
the  Tibetans. 

1  After  this  slight  digression,  I  must  ask  you  once  more  to  revert  to 
the  Nimyetso  Lake,  as  depicted  in  the  illustiation.  That  lake  is  lower 
than  any  of  the  others  which  we  have  been  considcriflg,    Cunsequsntly 
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It  in  surronnded  by  forests ;  fir-'woods  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  a  rich 
*)'}nii  masSi  composed  chiefly  of  oheatnut-trees.  The  lake  itsolf  will  be 
■illiiittod  to  be  a  true  lake,  for  it  haa  an  outlet ;  situated  near  to  the 
fiirc^gniui^  of  OUT  picture.  Behind  the  forests  rises  the  Chola  range  of 
tiUs.  from  which  we  have  been  descending,  tipped  with  snow.  Ou  that 
iJ^*.  on  the  left-hand  eido  of  the  picture,  ia  the  Yakia  Pass  and  Luke, 
fi»  ic'h  I  have  jnst  described ;  and  further  on  tho  left,  outside  the  picture. 
Id  be  the  Chola  PaBs ;  and  out  of  the  pjcturo  on  the  light  of  that 
is  the  Jyolap  1-ake,  to  which  I  am  about  to  introduce  you.  This 
^xsayetao  Lake  is  10,000  feet  only  above  sea-level. 

I  h»Te  now  to  ask  you  to  ascend  to  the  top  of  the  forest-clad  hills 

*he  middle  distance  of  our  picture,  and  tlicn  to  turn  off  towards  the 

you  w^ill  then  be  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  next 


'M«nc  which  is  tho  Bidantso,  what  wo  used  to  call  the  Blackwater 
Xakc-.  on  account  of  its  unaccouutable  blackness.  This  is  depicted  in 
the  illustration.  The  lake  was  sketched  in  a  snowetorin,  and  in  the 
Imekground -is  Mount  Gipmochi.  In  Sir  -loseph  Hooker's  'Himalayan 
Journals  '  the  name  Gipmochi  is  always  applied  to  the  mountain  which 
terminates  the  Chola  range.  This  range  you  will  have  oheervoil  is  the 
moantain  region  to  which  tho  chief  part  of  my  lecture  this  eveniuf;  has 
related.  At  its  north-west  end  rises  the  Gnaream  Peak  behind  tho  Tom- 
long  Palace,  and  Mount  Gipmochi  is  at  its  south-eastern  end.  Our 
illustration  of  the  Blackwater  Lake,  with  Gipmochi  in  the  distance, 
TCpreeentfi  the  view,  as  I  have  already  observed,  in  a  snowstorm.  There 
.bad  been  during  the  afternoon  just  that  sort  of  snowstorm  which  I  have 
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previously  described ;  but  towards  evening  some  puffs  of  wind  came,  the 
mist  and  cloud  lifted,  and  the  snow  ceased,  and  then  we  beheld  « 
glorious  spectacle,  imperfectly  represented,  I  am  afraid,  in  the  picture 
before  you.    The  bright  and  radiant  atmosphere  of  the  world  below  joii. 
seemed  in  this  view  to  be  shining  through  the  mists  of  these  upp^ 
regions — mists  which  resembled  a  thin  veil  of  transparent  gauze.    An^  . 
thing  more  lovely  than  this  sort  of  subdued  light,  dimly  illumiiiati>;w 
the  lake  and  its  snowy  adjuncts,  and  the  grand  Gipmochi  in  the  bac^Y. 
ground,  and  the  retreating  and  receding  mists  and  clouds  with  the  snc^^. 
storm  still  seeming  to  rest  upon  the  extreme  left  of  the  picture,  i*-;     ]^ 
hard  to  conceive.     The  altitude  of  Blackwater  Lake  above  the  sea-lc^-^iy^ 
may  be  estimated  at  12,000  feet,  that  is  to  say  2000  feet  above      -^ 
lake  which  wo  have  last  seen,  and  somewhat  higher  than  the  Bhc^^jy^i 
Lake.     It  also  has  in  the  foreground  on  the  left-hand  side  som^^  ^t 
the  scrub  rhododendrons  which  I  have  already  described.     The  le^^^ 
of  the  bushes  are  represented  in  our  view  as  encrusted  with  snow.       j^ 
was  near  this  Blackwater  Lake  that  we  were  encamped,  and  we  ha^  ^ 
pitch  the  tents  on  the  only  lofty  ground  we  could  find,  which  was  ^ 
half-frozen  and  indurated  swamp,  so  that  you  may  imagine  the  amomit 
of  sneezing  and  wheezing  which  troubled  me  and  my  followers  tipog^ 
that  occasion.    After  a  very  snowy  afternoon,  which  was  just  retiered 
by  this  gleam  of  light  at  sunset,  we  spent  a  rough  night  on  this  swamp  « 
but  towards  midnight  the  sky  cleared,  the  stars  came  out,  and  we 
enabled  during  early  dawn  to  commence  the  ascent  to  the  Jyelap  B 
Thus  I  have  conducted  you  by  the  picturesque  route  to  a  junction 
the  commercial  and  political  route  al):eady  described. 

We  ascended  to  the  Jyelap  Pass  early  in  the  morning,  and  once  mo: 
came  upon  one  of  the  glotioas  sunrises  of  this  region,  the  landscape, 
as  shown  in  the  illustration,  including  not  only  Chumalari  in  the  back- 
ground, but  also  Changu  Kang  Peak,  with  the  Jyelap  Lake  in  the  fore- 
ground.    In  the  background  of  our  view  of  the  Chokham  Lake,  Ghangn 
Eang  only  was  represented,  and  in  the  background  of  the  Yakla  Lake, 
Chumalari  only ;  but  here  both  are  seen,  forming  upon  the  whole  the 
finest  background  to  be  found  in  these  parts  of  the  mountains.    This 
Jyelap  Lake  is  a  very  little  one ;  but  behind  it,  in  the  middle  distance,  are 
once  more  visible  the  pink  rosy-coloured  hills,  with  Chumbi,  combining  the 
district  of  Chumbi  proper  and  the  district  of  Phari  which  I  have  already 
mentioned.     Between  this  lake  and  the  lower  hills  there  intervenes 
the  valley  of  Chumbi,  one  of  the  deep  valleys,  which  I  believe  is  not 
more  than  3000  feet  above  the  sea.     So  that  in  order  to  get  to  those 
rosy-coloured  hills  from  the  lake,  it  would  be  necessary  to  dip 
many  thousand  feet  and  re-ascend  many  thousand  feet,  and  it  woul 
probably  take  two  days*  march  to  get  to  those  hills.     I  have  already 
explained  to  you  that  the  trade  route  comes  from  British  territory  an 
Darjiling  ^to  this  Jyelap  Pass  under  British  auspices  and  management 
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1  &t  Jyolap  Pass  we  have  reached  tho  estreme  botmJary  of  Sikkim, 
-  isd  therefore  the  boundary  of  the  Uritia'j  empire.     Beyond  this  ^oom- 
ices  Tibet,  and  we  hope  in  future  nges  that  the  road  from  India  to 


I  fThinawill  ruu  over  those  rosy-coloured  hills  past  the  wes tern  foot  <A 
I  CThaxnalan.     At  the  left,  or  western,  base  of  Chumalari  in  our  picture 

■  ma^'  be  seen  the  point*  where  the  road  from  India  to  China  ia  to 
I^KT*^*^^  the  central  line  or  backbone  of  the  UinialayaB.      Tho   country 

^ond  haa  been  beheld  by  very  few  European  eyee,  but  the  road  paasea 
iiorthwards  towards  Lhassa,  and  then  joins  on  to  tho  route  which 
.  followed   \<y   Bogle   and  Manning,   and  which  has  been  ao  well 
|le^fc<;iibed  in  the  book  by  Mr.  ClcmcnlB  Markham. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  have  reached  tho  end  of  my  geographical  ex- 
antion,  and  also  the  end  of  my  email  picture  gallery :  and  I  hope  that 

■  PK,^3tnres  and  maps,  and  ]H>inting  and  exposition  together  have  given 
I  y**!!  a  clear  conception  of  the  topographical  features  of  the  country  which 
.   'I    ^are  undertaken  to  describe  this  evening.     It  has  been  the  aim  of  the 

^i«ographical  Society  to  give  the  members  present  in  this  theatre  night 

^fter  night,   occasion   after  occaaio  n.  precise   geographical   details  'of 

different  parts   of  the   world.     Whenever   we  come   to  topographical 

details  we  undertake  to  give  them  absolutely,  ti>  dcBOribe  to  you  the 

particular  locality  with  the  same  particularity  with  which  the  country 
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might  be  descrilDed  between  London  and  Bicbmond.  That  has  be< 
the  aim,  I  believe,  of  myself  and  many  other  gentlemen  vrho  h&^ 
stood  in  this  place  and  addressed  you  in  this  theatre.  Sometimes  v 
illustrate  localities  in  the  North  Polar  regions,  sometimes  localities  i 
the  middle  of  South  America,  sometimes  localities  in  Sonth  Africa,  ar 
sometimes,  as  j'ou  see,  localities  on  the  confines  of  the  British  empire  i 
the  East.  On  the  last  occasion  I  stood  here,  we  endeavoured  to  give  yo 
precise  information,  such  as  you  might  require  with  regard  to  Souther 
Afghanistan,  equal  to  that  which  you  might  obtain  of  the  City  c 
London  by  taking  a  bird's-eye  view  from  the  top  of  the  Monument ;  am 
now  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  you  similar  information  regarding  th« 
very  opposite  extremity  of  the  British  empire,  namely,  the  confines  c 
Sikkim  and  Tibet,  and  the  line  that  is  intermediate  between  two  of  tli 
great  empires  of  Asia.  I  trust  that  if  you  have  at  all  followed  ic 
through  all  the  travels  and  hardships  of  the  march,  you  have  also  be^ 
rewarded  in  imagination  by  the  splendid  spectacles  which  you  have  seeit 
and  I  trust  that  wlien  you  go  forth  from  this  dimly  lighted  theatre  in. 
the  streets  outside,  you  will  carry  away  with  you  bright  visions  in  yoi 
inner  minds ;  that  you  will  have,  as  it  were,  Chumalari  and  KanchsL: 
janga  "upon  the  brain."  But  I  also  hope  that  you  will  think  wLl 
patriotic  pride  of  the  achievements  of  your  countrymen  in  that  quarf;^ 
of  the  globe — achievements  scientific,  commercial,  and  political;  ax 
that  you  will  have  a  kindly  sympathy  towards  the  labours  of  the  mazi 
excellent  men  who  have  travelled  in  that  region — historic  men,  a 
Turner,  Bogle  and  Manning,  also  Dr.  Campbell ;  and  such  living  travel- 
lors  as  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  Mr.  Blanford,  and  Mr.  Edgar ;  and  that  you 
will  carry  away  with  you  ideas  of  the  peaceable  progress  of  British 
influence  and  British  power  in  that  quarter  of  Asia. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture, 

Mr.  W.  T.  Blakford  said  Sir  Richard  Temple  had  treated  his  subject  so  fuUj 
that  he  could  add  very  little  indeed  to  the  charming  description  which  had  beec 
given.  The  history  of  his  own  journey  in  the  Sikkim  Himalaya  was  briefly  this 
In  the  year  1870  he  had  three  months  to  spare,  and  he  particularly  wished  to  sei 
a  portion  of  the  interior  of  the  Himalaya.  With  Captain  Elwes,  who  was  then  a 
Darjiling,  he  arranged  an  excursion  to  one  or  two  places  which  had  not  been  vi8ite( 
by  Dr.  Hooker,  who,  when  on  his  way  to  examine  the  so-called  Chola  range,  hai 
been  seized  and  imprisoned  by  the  Sikkim  Government.  It  had  been  pointed  ou 
that  a  rather  tedious  journey  led  to  the  Upper  Tista  Valley,  but  this  had  beei 
made  very  much  easier  by  a  good  road  to  Tumlong.  From  Tumlong,  however,  i 
was  only  practicable  on  foot,  and  even  then  it  was  necessary  to  climb  over  trunk 
of  trees  in  order  to  get  along.  The  district,  too,  was  extremely  hot  and  unheal thji 
and  infested,  in  the  rainy  season,  with  all  sorts  of  insect  plagues  and  cnormon 
numbers  of  leeches,  so  that  if  this  route  could  be  avoided  a  great  deal  would  b 
gained.  Captain  Elwes  and  himself  had  heard  of  the  Jyelap  Pass,  and  it  appearec 
to  them  that  there  might  be  a  road  along  the  east  side  of  the  Chola  range,  whid 
would  avoid  Chumbi,  and  enable  them,  by  the  Tankra  Pass^  to  reach  the  Lacbunj 
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Valley,  which  had  a  comparatively  temj^rate  climate.    They  were,  however,  stopped 

by  the  Tihetans,  and  finally  obliged  to  go  by  the  road  through  Tamlong.    Mean- 

tiniej  they  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  the  lakes  Sir  Richard  had  described,  which, 

^•jj^nlorly  enough,  at  that  time  had  not  been  marked  on  any  map.     The  map  on 

Whic^  tliey  had  chiefly  depended  was  that  drawn  from  his  own  observations  by 

Dr*    Hooker,  who  had  been  seized  by  the  Sikkim  authorities  before  he  could  examine 

the    \^^^^^^  ^f  t^®  country  south  of  Chola.     Although  he  (Mr.  Blanford)  saw  the 

l^j^es  under  by  no  means  such  favourable  circumstances  as  regards  climate  as  those 

^  jcr  which  they  had  been  seen  by  Sir  Richard  Temple,  he  was  very  much  struck 

x^  their  beauty.    Nimyetso  Lake  especially  was  peculiarly  lovely,  independently  of 

^j^  jnoantains  behind.    It  was  only  two  miles  long,  lying  in  a  deep  glen,  surrounded 

.  ^   fine  forest,  the  sides  of  the  other  lakes  being  bare  except  for  the  rhododendron 

^-.^b.     He  walked  round  the  Bidantso  Lake,  and  it  was  certainly  one  of  the  most 

^^jncieristic  examples  of  a  glacier  lake  that  he  had  ever  seen.    It  had  been  visited 

s^^in  the  last  two  or  three  years  by  a  Hungarian  geologist,  L.  von  Loczy,  who 

*irely  confirmed  the  glacier  theory  of  its  origin,  and  as  he  had  recently  come 


£w>ia  *^®  Alps,  his  opinion  was  no  doubt  trustworthy.     The  lower  end  of  the  Bidan- 

^^j  teas  dammed  by  large  blocks  of  stono  jriled  together  in  a  peculiar  way,  which 

Quld  be  easily  recognised  by  all  who  had  examined  glaciers,  as  the  manner  in 

^^icb  stones  were  left  at  the  end  of  a  glacier.     A  glacier  gradually  crept  down- 

.^^3^8,  carrying  with  it  many  stones  and  large  masses  of  rock  which  were  left  whero 

the  glicicr  melted.     At  the  head  of  the  Bidantso  there  was  a  second  baiTier  of 

10000  blocks  of  rock,  and  behind  that  an  old  lake  bed  which  had  in  the  course  of  ages 

giadnally  been  filled  up.    Many  other  lakes  were  palpably  rock  basins,  and  as  pre- 

<^ly  similar  lakes  were  found  in  ground  formerly  traversed  by  glaciers,  it  was  fair 

to  assume  that  the  first  named  were  formed  in  the  same  way.     There  was  a  lake, 

which  probably  liad  not  been  visited  by  Sir  Richard  Temple,  near  the  bottom  of  the 

Jyelap-la,  which  was  a  fine  specimen  of  a  glacier  lake.    The  accessibility  of  Sikkim 

was  constantly  improving.     At  the  present  time  the  railway  was  open  to  Silligori, 

at  the  base  of  the  hills^  and  a  steam  tramway  was  now  being  made  to  Darjiling. 

This   had  already  been  opened  half-way,  and  was  expected  to  be  completed  in  a  few 

month  ai.    He  believed,  from  inquiries  on  the  spot,  that  a  road  through  Chumbi  would 

be  comparatively  easy  to  the  temperate  regions,  where  there  was  some  of  the  very 

finest;  scenery  ho  had  ever  seen.     Some  parts  of  the  interior  of  Sikkim  had  never  yet 

been  explored.     When  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  penetrated  the  country  he  was  met  with 

all  sorts  of  difficulties,  and  was  constantly  half-starved.     It  was,  however,  now 

merely  a  matter  of  time  and  climbing. 

The  Pbesidext  said  he  was  sure  the  Meeting  would  be  all  the  more  grateful  to 
Sir  Tlichard  Temple,  because  this  was  the  second  time  that  day  that  he  had  addressed 
an  audience,  the  first  being  at  the  Univei*sity  of  Cambridge.  All  would  agree  that  it 
was  a  great  advantage  to  those  who  lived  at  home  in  England,  when  the  Lieutenant- 
Governors  of  Bengal  were  of  an  inquisitive  turn  of  mind,  and  liked  to  pry  into  the 
remotest  comers  of  their  government.  It  was  an  additional  advantage  when  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  was  also  an  artist,  and  had  a  brother  an  artist,  and  possessed 
the  faculty  and  the  eloquence  which  could  bring  the  beauties  of  nature  vividly 
before  the  minds  of  others.  The  perfection  with  which  all  the  preparations  had 
been  made  had  contributed  to  the  completeness  of  the  address.  He  was  therefore 
sure  they  would  all  agree  in  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  Richard  Temple,  and  in 
the  hope  that  they  might  frequently  hear  him  upon  other  subjects  with  which  his 
▼aried  experience  had  made  him  acquainted. 

Sir  BiCHABD  Temple,  in  acknowledging  the  vote  of  thanks,  expressed    the 
satisfaction  with  which  he  had  listened  to  Mr.  Blanford*s  remarks,  which  seemed  to 

z  2 
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confirm  many  of  his  own  opioioDs.  When  that  gentleman  visited  the  lakes  it  ira 
the  rainy  season,  whereas  he  (Sir  Richard  Temple)  made  his  journey  in  the  month  o 
Octoher, — the  finest  period  of  the  year.  That  might  account  for  the  regio- 
appearing  even  more  beautiful  to  him  than  it  did  to  Mr.  Blanford. 


Dr.  RegeTs  Expedition  from  Kvldja  to  Turf  an  in  1879-80. 

By  E.  Delmab  Morgan.* 

In  the  'Proceedings'  of  last  year,t  a  brief  reference  was  made 
Dr.  Kegel's  expedition  to  Turfan  in  1879-80 :  I  am  enabled  now 
present  to  the  Society  the  following  further  details  of  his  jotimey. 

Dr.  Kegel  is  the  eldest  son  of  the  eminent  botanist  and  director 
the  Botanical  Gardens  of  St.  Petersburg.  He  had  travelled  much 
Turkistan,  especially  in  the  Kuldja  region,  where  for  l^ome  years  he  h-. 
held  the  post  of  district  physician.  His  previous  travels  have  be- 
noticed  in  the  R.  G.  S.  *  Proceedings/  and  his  botanical  discoveries  Ium 
appeared  in  full  in  German  scientific  publications.  This  was  his  fia 
expedition  beyond  the  Kussian  border.  His  special  qualifications  J 
the  task  were  a  knowledge  of  botany  and  an  acquaintance  with  nati. 
languages  acquired  by  intercourse  with  the  people,  by  whom  he  w 
universally  liked.  A  strong  constitution  and  an  indifiference  to  hardshij 
or  privations  contributed  to  the  success  of  Kis  undertaking.  It  i 
probable,  although  we  are  not  told  bo,  that  besides  scientific  objects,  Di 
Kegel  was  entrusted  with  a  political  mission,  for  at  that  time  a  collisioi 
with  China  appeared  imminent,  and  exact  information  on  the  move 
ments  and  strength  of  the  Chinese  forces  was  of  course  important  fo 
the  authorities  in  Turkistan.  His  intention  apparently  had  been  t 
follow  the  Imperial  Chinese  highway  to  Urumtsi  and  Turfan,  and  frox 
the  latter  place  to  turn  southward  to  Lake  Lob,  that  goal  of  Centn 
Asian  explorers,  returning  by  the  southern  road  via  Kashgar  to  Kuldji 
But  the  suspicions  of  the  Chinese  having  been  aroused,  he  was  oblige 
to  renounce  the  latter  part  of  his  plan.  He  is  the  first  European  i 
modem  times  who  has  visited  Turfan  ;  as  its  Mongol  name  signifyin 
"  residence  "  implies,  this  town  has  been  a  place  of  importance  for  man 
centuries.  It  was  the  chief  city  of  the  Uighurs  after  they  remove 
hither  from  North-east  Mongolia  in  about  the  ninth  century,  and  tl 
earliest  records  indicate  it  as  a  rallying  point  and  centre  for  oppresse 
nationalities  and  creeds  in  the  heart  of  Asia.  Situated  between  Chin 
and  Dzungaria,  it  preserved  its  neutrality,  and  escaped  the  fate  whic 

*  Dr.  Hegel's  account  of  his  journey  is  translated  from  tlio  *  Proceedings  *  of  tl 
Imperial  Geographical  Society,  vol.  xvi.  No.  2.  The  foot-notes  to  the  present  paper  ai 
by  E.  D.  Morgan. 

t  Vol.  ii.  p.  489. 
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ore^took  its  more  powerful  neighbours.    Not  only  was  it  the  resort  of 
Jfi^ommedans,  but  the  votaries  of  all  religions  worshipped  within  its 
f^^jjB.    Among  the  earlier  travellers  Marco  Polo  cannot  bo  included  as 
j^^^ing  visited   Turfan,  his  route   having  taken   him   further    south. 
qhgih  Bekh's  embassy  passed  through  it  on  their  way  to  China  in  1420, 
^  found  there  a  fine  temple  dedicated  to  Sakhya  Muni.     They  experi- 
^^ed  great  cold  on  the  way  thither,  and  found,  to  their  surprise,  ice 
.    -o  i laches  thick,  although  travelling  in  summer.  Nearly  two  centuries 
J   ^^r»  ^^  1605,  the  Jesuit  father,  Benedict  Goez,  was  at  Turfan,  and  re- 
^xied  there  a  month ;  his  narrative,  however,  is  almost  wholly  taken 
-^trith  personal  incidents  and  his  religious  polemics  with  the  Mahom- 
■^3.3,n  prince.     But  if  Western  writers  are  sparing  in  their  notices  of 
r|^^f  fan,  Chinese  literature  contains  ample  materials  for  its  history.     It 
.       ^j^entioned  under  various  names,  that  of  Kara-hodjo  (hotun)  being 
taO^S  t^®°i-     The  region  is  described  as  rich  in  minerals,  with  a  fertile 
gQil  and  vast  herds  of  horses  pasturing  on  the  hills.     The  prince  had 
vi0  fiommer  residence  on  the  northern  side  of  the  mountains  at  Urumtsi, 
of  the  present  condition  of  which  some  interesting  particulars  are  given 
w  our  traveller.      A  notion  prevailed  in  Western   Europe  that  the 
region  of  Turfan  was  highly  volcanic.     Bitter,  relying  mainly  on  the 
authority  of  Humboldt,  speaks  of  the  active  volcanoes  of  Peh-shan, 
nortlx  of  Ku-cha,  and  Ho-chau  near  Turfan,  the  one  sending  forth  streams 
of  la^*>  fire>  *^^  smoke,  the  other  burning  like  a  beacon.     He  also 
describes  the  remarkable  solfatara  of  Urumtsi,  and  the  sal-ammoniac  and 
MbeBtos  collected  by  its  inhabitants.     In  the  following  narrative  no 
alJasion  is  made  to  anything  of  the  kind.   Dr.  Begel  indeed  speaks  of  the 
intexiae  heat  of  Turfan  obliging  its  inhabitants  to  live  underground  in 
-chambers  excavated  by  the  side  of  their  aqueducts,  and  it  is  probable 
tbs^-t  its  hot,  rainless  climate  or  the  reddish  colour  of  the  rocks  originated 
its  rkame  of  Ho-chau  or  "  fire-city,"  applied  to  the  district  as  well.     Of 
^acti^ve  volcanic  phenomena  nothing  is  seen  in  Central  Asia  at  the  present 
<Jay,    and  we  are  left  to  infer  either  that  Humboldt  was  misled  by 
CHixiese  traditions  or  that  ho  theorised  from  his  experiences  in  the 
Coirciillera  of  the  Andes.     The  whole  subject  may  perhaps  be  thoroughly 
ixi^ves-tigated  at  some  future  day,  for  space  will  not  allow  me  to  extend 
prefatory  remarks. 
>r.  Begel  left  Kuldja  on  the  4th  of  May,  1879,  with  a  party  of  four 
Lcrs,  one  Manchu,  two  Eara-Eirghiz,  and  a  Eazak-Eirghiz.     Sixteen 
^s  and  four  camels  composed  their  caravan.     Starting  in  a  north- 
direction  up  the  Pelliuchi  rivulet,  they  crossed  a  pass  7000  feet  high 
i^^     "tlie  direction  of  the  Borborogussun  river,  near  the  sources  of  the 
^Djxx-galan,  and  moved  north  along  the  Pelliuchi.* 


^  The  route  of  Dr.  B^cl  was  really  this.    Ho  followed  the  Pelliuchi  upwards  in  a 

^Xiox^li^ast  direction.    Having  crossed  the  waienshed  of  the  Borohoro  or  Iren-Habirgan 

Xlaxige,  in  order  to  descend  to  the  Chinese  imperial  highway  at  Djin-ho,  he  must  have 
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Leaving  the  picturesque  and  deeply  indented  valley  of  tho  Borboi 
gussun,  it  was  necessary  to  cross  plains  and  hillocks  of  sand  bef( 
arriving  at  Djin-ho.  Antelope  and  pheasants  abounded  here.  Bat  i 
heat  was  oppressive  (145^  Fahr.  on  the  sand),  and  with  camels  it  ii 
impossible  to  travel  fast  or  make  long  marches.  At  Djin-ho  Dr.  Begc 
Chinese  acquaintances  provided  him  with  the  necessary  documents 
enable  him  to  proceed  to  Shi-ho,  although  merchants  were  turn 
back. 

Beyond  Djin-ho  the  country  is  barren  desert  with  dry,  salt-encmsti 
lake-beds,  affording  the  party  an  opportunity  of  replenishing  their  supp 
of  this  indispensable  article.  After  pursuing  their  journey  about  ^ 
miles  they  came  to  the  Chinese  outpost  of  Tatu,  situated  in  a  popl 
wood  (Populus  euphratica),  the  only  tree  attaining  any  size  in  these  dr 
salt  deserts.  The  garrison,  numbering  about  60  men,  came  out  to  me 
Dr.  Kegel,  and  after  some  interrogations  allowed  him  and  his  party  1 
proceed  without  hindrance.  Their  next  halting-place  was  the  outpe 
of  Kum-tam,  on  the  Tallik,  an  almost  dry  river-bed,  and  at  a  distance  • 
40  miles  from  Tatu  they  reached  Sigoshur.  Here,  notwithstanding  fa 
credentials  from  Djin-ho,  Dr.  Eegel  was  very  discourteously  receive 
and  was  informed  that  no  Hussians  were  admitted.  The  travelle 
encamped  in  a  wood  of  elms  near  Sigoshur,  having  been  almost  ooi 
pelled  to  use  force  in  order  to  regain  possession  of  their  horses  whii 
had  been  taken  from  them  by  the  Chinese.  Three  days  were  passed 
vain  expectation  of  the  coveted  permission  to  proceed.  At  length  I 
Kegel  started  without  leave  for  Fintadja,  a  small  village  on  the  bord 
of  the  wood,  seven  miles  from  Sigoshur.  Here  he  left  his  escort  ai 
rode  forward,  accompanied  by  only  one  of  his  native  servants  and  tv 
soldiers,  across  a  well-cultivated  though  unfruitful  plain  to  Shi-ho,  1 
miles  further.  But,  although  Dr.  Kegel  found  General  Shilaussun  ! 
this  place,  the  kindness  and  attentions  he  had  previously  shown  to  th 
officer  and  his  suite  when  they  visited  Kuldja,  were  ill  requited,  and  i 
iinal  answer  could  be  obtained.  Efforts  were  made  to  dissuade  Dr.  Beg 
from  his  intention,  and  much  was  said  of  the  dangers  of  a  journey 
Turfan,  but  to  these  he  paid  no  attention,  and  on  the  third  day  aft 
his  arrival  he  at  length  received  an  answer  communicated  officially  th 
not  a  single  Kussian  could  be  admitted  into  the  Celestial  Empire  unl 
Kuldja  were  restored  to  China. 

Nevertheless  Dr.  Kegel  was  permitted  to  return  through  Chine 
tci-ritory  to  the  river  Kash,  and  thence  to  Kuldja.     But  the  Chinese  a 

followed  the  valley  of  some  river  flowing  north.  The  Borborogussun  is  mentioiu 
and  a  river  of  this  name,  with  tho  qualification  "  Southern,"  appears  on  the  Rossi 
map  of  Turkistan  (40  versts  to  tlio  inch),  emptying  into  tho  Hi.  It  may  be  that  anotfa 
river  of  the  same  name,  and  in  about  the  same  meridian,  starts  from  tho  opposite  slope 
the  mountains  and  flows  towards  tho  Borotala,  possibly  tho  one  alluded  to.  The  valleys 
the  Borohoro  Mountains  are  generally  prettily  wooded,  apricot  trees  (tirink)  being  espec 
ally  abundant 
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ignorant  of  the  geography  of  their  countr}%  and  only  maintain  posts 
^long  the  caravan  roads.  This  circumstance  induced  our  traveller  to 
l)elicy^  that  he  might  circumvent  them  and  reach  his  goal  by  another 

va J- 

On  the  24th  of  May,  Dr.  Kegel,  escorted  by  two  officials  and  servants, 

j^ft  Shi- ho,  and  arrived  at  Sigoshur,  ostensibly  to  prepare  for  his  return 

^^  J%.tild}&,  and  indeed  he  went  as  far  as  Kum-tam,  but  at  the  first  poplars 

,        ti^J^^  off  the  road  and  marched  southwards  up  the  course  of  the 

W%k  through  a  stony  plain.     There  the  party  were  safe  from  pursuit 

while.     To  this  plain  at  nightfall  herds  of  kulans  or  wild  asses 

,^gyend  from  the  mountains.     The  travellers  encamped  for  the  night  at 

<3  distance  from  the  Borohoro  Mountains,  but  took  the  precaution  of 

"^  o't     ^g^ti^g   fires,   for   fear  of  betraying  their  whereabouts   to   the 

^l^ineee. 

The  following  morning  they  arrived  at  the  ravine  whence  the  Tallik 

^g^xies  as  a  foaming  torrent,  and  rode  along  a  mountain  track,  having 

every  now  and  then  to  stop  and  make  it  practicable  for  their  baggage 

nxxiiD^-     Several  neglected  mines,  formerly  yielding  gold  and  silver,  as 

it  wsls  reported,  were  passed. 

On  the  27th  May,  at  an  altitude  of  4000  feet,  they  began  a  steep  ascent, 

at  first  in  a  south-west  direction,  and  afterwards  west.   Here  some  choice 

plants,  including  entirely  new  species,  were  added  to  the  herbarium. 

At  7O00  feet  they  fell  in  with  a  pathway  leading  west  through  cliflfe 

devoid  of  arborescent  vegetation.    Here,  27  miles  from  their  night  camp, 

tbey  looked  down  upon  the  upper  course  of  the  Tallik,  whilst  on  the 

sout^h  a  stupendous  icy  chain  extended  towards  Lesser  Yulduz.* 

**  At  our  feet,"  writes  Dr.  Kegel,  "  a  magnificent  panorama  unrolled 
1    Unfortunately  we  could  not  tarry,  for  our  supply  of  water  had 


The  Tallik  u  not  marked  on  the  Russian  map.      Supposing  it  to  bo  in  the  same 
idian  as  Kum-tam,  i.e.  in  about  82°  E.  of  Greenwich,  the  great  chain  on  the  south 
m-o'sia.ld  be  the  main  axis  of  the  Borolioro  Ran^e,  attaining,  as  Dr.  Kegel  estimates,  the  very 
^Y^sideiable  elevation  of  16,000  feet  above  sea-level.    When  this  region  is  more  known,  a 
idea  may  be  formed  of  its  extent,  the  grandeur  of  its  scenery,  its  great  snow-clad 
iges  of  mountains,  its  deep  and  rapid  rivers,  its  rich  pasturage,  its  glaciers  and  waterfalls, 
springs,  its  luxuriant  vegetation,  its  wooded  valleys,  where  year  after  year  millions 
apricots  and  apples  ripen  only  to  litter  the  ground  or  to  be  devoure<l  by  wild 
its  mineral  wealth,  its  inexhaustible  coal-iields,  its  capacities  for  agriculture 
•natural  advantages  at  present  neglected,  for  the  country  is  almost  uninhabited, 
^2cccpt  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Kuldja  and  the   few  Taranchi  villages  up  the 
li  and  the  Ka^h.    The  valley  of  the  Kungrs  is  desc>rted  along  the  whole  course  of  this 
^ver  from  its  confluence  with  the  Tekes ;  no  human  habitations  disturb  its  solitudes, 
Tio  herds  of  cattle  fi'cd  on  its  ricli  pasture  grounds.     A  mournful  silence  broods  over 
everything,  and  wild  nature  reasserts  her  sway.    Such  is  the  fate  of  countries  and 
XBces  subject  to  China.   The  Kalmuks,  a  Mongol  race  who  long  ago  submitted  to  her,  and 
to  this  day  wear  the  plait  of  hair  in  token  of  their  allegiance,  are  becoming  extinct    The 
Kirghiz,  on  the  other  hand,  advancing  from  the  weat  under  the  protection  of  Russia. 
are  eyerywhcre  occupying  the  camping  grounds  of  their  ancient  foes  and  rivals.    Is  no 
««i«  a  gigniflicant  fact,  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  a  forecast  of  the  future  ? 
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run  short.  In  order  to  discover  a  pass  across  the  Iren-Hahirgan  Bange 
[Borohoro],  I  crossed  the  border  marked  with  firs ;  but  our  attempt  wai 
unsuccessful,  and  a  hailstorm  compelled  us  to  retire.  A  second  effort 
proved  equally  unsuccessful;  the  glaciers  were  thickly  covered  with 
snow,  and  afforded  no  foothold  for  horses  and  camels.  Much  farther 
south  the  glacier  rose  to  a  height  of  at  least  16,000  feet." 

On  the  5th  June,  after  a  halt  of  a  few  days  to  collect  plants  and  insect^ 
the  expedition  resumed  its  journey  towards  the  south  along  a  riv€5 
flowing  out  of  the  Iren-Habirgan.  Here  vegetation  was  scanty,  only 
few  trees  growing  along  the  crests  of  the  hills  over  which  the  fronti^ 
line  was  carried.  The  scenery,  however,  was  wild  and  impressive.  Cl 
either  side  rose  cliffs  several  thousand  feet  high,  crowned  with  pinnacLj 
and  great  aiguilles  of  ice,  and  waterfalls  descended  in  sheets  of  spn^ 
Every  time  Dr.  Kegel  attempted  crossing  the  glaciers,  clouds  collect^ 
and  snow  and  sleet  drove  him  back,  rendering  it  extremely  difficult 
find  a  road.  Indeed,  there  are  no  roads  in  this  wild,  majestic,  mounts 
country.  The  only  means  of  advancing  is  by  shaping  a  course  acr^ 
ravines,  and  fording,  as  best  one  can,  the  mountain  streams.  The  Chinei 
hunter  accompanying  the  party  was  all  but  drowned,  as  in  the  exd^ 
ment  of  the  chase  he  attempted  to  cross  the  TaUik  in  pursuit  of 
wounded  stag,  coveting  its  horns,  not  for  Dr.  Regel's  collection,  but  h 
order  to  obtain  from  them  the  life-elixir  so  highly  prized  by  his  countiy. 
men  in  China — a  divergence  of  interests  which  prompted  him  to  ask  for 
leave  to  return  home.* 

From  this  point  of  their  journey  the  travellers  continually  ascended 
for  about  seven  miles  to  the  valley  of  the  Kum-bel  or  Kum-daban  (alac 
called  by  Mongols  Tortu-gol  or  Epteh),  and  having  crossed  the  water 
shed  at  an  approximate  height  of  9000  feet,  descended  without  difiicolb 
to  the  belt  of  pine  forests.  Here  they  found  an  abandoned  Torguti 
shrine,  surrounded  by  graves  and  cells.  In  one  of  these,  evidently  usee 
for  sacrificial  purposes,  lay  a  number  of  MSS.  of  the  time  of  Batu-wang; 
and  clay  idols,  of  which  Dr.  Kegel  made  an  interesting  collection.  Un 
happily,  his  guides  had  become  so  mutinous  that  he  never  slept  withou 
a  revolver  in  his  belt,  for  in  Central  Asia,  as  indeed  everywhere,  quarrel 
and  dissensions  among  the  hired  people,  their  rival  jealousies  ant 
intrigues  against  one  another  and  their  leader,  are  among  the  inevitabl 
incidents  of  travel,  and  the  source  of  embarrassment  and  annoyance  t 
the  traveller,  often  occurring  at  the  most  inconvenient  time,  whei 
hardships  and  privations  of  all  kinds  have  to  be  borne. 

*  A  large  trade  in  deer  horns  is  carried  on  with  China ;  those  most  highly  prize 
are  the  young  ones  ysiih  the  velvet  still  upon  them,  and  these  fetch  a  high  price.  Th 
Borohoro  Range  is  celebrated  as  the  haunt  of  the  marul  or  large  deer  (^Cervus  flaphtu 
hunted  for  this  purpose. 

t  Batu,  sumamed  Sain  Khan,  the  good  prince,  son  of  Juchi  and  grandson  of  Jinghis 
is  presumably  the  personage  referred  to.  His  life  and  invasion  of  Hungary  in  A j).  124 
aie  told  in  Part  II.  of  Howorth's  *  History  of  the  Mongols,'  pp.  36-102. 
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•  From  the  valley  of  Kum-bel  Dr.  Kegel  and  his  party  crossed  the 
pign-daban  Pass  at  a  height  of  10,000  feet,  leading  to  the  district  of 

jKjij.    These  mountains  run  in  several  parallel  chains  duo  east  and 

yf^t^  terminating  towards  Djin-ho,  in  the  bare  hills  already  mentioned. 

tj^^o  Tarauchis  previously  sent  back  to  Djin-ho  by  Dr.  Kegel  now  re- 

l^j|jj,©d  the  party,  reporting  that  couriers  had  been  sent  from  Shi-ho  to 

^y-r  and  discover  the  whereabouts  of  the  Eussians,  but  had  of  course 

^^^H  nnsuccessful,  never  having  left  the  caravan  road. 

On  the  16th  June  they  descended  to  the  lower  tree  belt ;   and  here, 

l^^den  by  sandstone  cliffs,  they  came  upon  a  lovely  lake,  called  by  Mon- 

^^Ifi  Koko-nor,  or  the  "  Green  Lake,"  and  held  in  great  veneration,  the 

-^^Dgs  or  Khans  of  the  Ehoshotes  visiting  it   to  pray  and  offer  up 

Continuing  in  a  southerly  direction,  across  a  wooded  slaty  ridge, 
^^ey  arrived  at  another  lateral  defile  of  the  Djin,  called  Bainamum. 
gesoe  they  could  see  the  whole  course  of  this  river,  intersecting  the 
plain  from  east  to  west,  and  bounded  by  mountains  on  the  south.   After 
^^lioibing  some  more  steep  spurs,  particularly  arduous  for  the  camels, 
the  travellers  arrived  at  the  end  of  their  day's  march,  on  the  bank  of 
the  'wild,  broad  stream  of  the  Djin.     Here  they  encamped  for  the  night, 
and  the  following  day  crossed  the  river  by  a  bridge  which  they  had  first  to 
repair.  Yet  more  difficult  was  the  crossing,  on  the  19th  June,  of  a  second 
branch  of  the  Djin,  the  Tsagan-ussu,  or  *'  White  Water,"  called  lower 
down  its  coui-se  the  Tsagan-tungeh.     Ascending  by  zigzags,  they  sur- 
monnted  the  steep  granite  wall  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ravine, 
iiaring  occasionally  to  lift  the  camels  over  huge  blocks  of  rock  obstruct- 
ing the  path.     The  descent  lay  over  hillocky  ground   covered   with 
aigillaceous  soil,  partly  cultivated  by  Torgutes.     After  crossing  this, 
tkey  again  came  to  the  Tsagan-ussu  nearer  its  confluence  with  the  Djin, 
and  Ixere,  at  a  tarn,  or  small  lake,  in  the  mountains,  they  shot  two  kulans, 
and  a.4idcd  them  to  their  collection.*  . 

On  the  23rd  June  they  moved  towards  the  river  Nilki.  In  a  valley 
extending  towards  the  east  they  came  uponjthe  encampment  of  a 
wealthy  Torgute  prince,  the  owner  of  CO  yurtas.  Some  few  of  these 
were  gaily  decorated,  and  badges  were  worn  indicating  official  rank, 
the  prince  himself  being  attired  in  a  velvet  [robe.  The  Torgutes  show 
the  utmost  indifference  to  the  advance  of  China,  and  pay  little  heed 
to  lier  efforts  to  restore  her  influence  over  them.  The  Chinese  resort 
to  artifice  to  accomplish  their  ends,  as  for  instance  by  sending  "  gigens," 
or  living  Buddhas,  to  work  upon  the  religious  feeling  of  their  former 
wibjects. 

On  the  25th  June,  the  party  moved  to  the  Djunkur-daban  Pass,  on  the 
west,   formed  by  the  river  Dlastai,  a  tributary  of  the  Borborogussun. 

*  Two  specimeus  of  the  kulan  shot  by  Prejevalsky  in  Mongolia  arc  preferred  at  the 
DiuaeujQ  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  St.  Petersburg. 
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On  this  pass,  at  an  elevation  of  10,000  feet,  a  rich  Alpine  flora  wa« 
found  by  them.    Beyond  it  they  came  upon  an  encampment  of  Chamam 
as  predatory  in  their  habits  as  their  kinsmen  on  the  other  side  of  Kul^U 
are  peaceable  and  industrious. 

On  the  28th  Juno  they  reached  the  river  Nilki,  a  tributary  of  -^Yia 
Kash,  and  on  the  1st  July  arrived  at  the  first  encampment  on  tj^^ 
river,  and  soon  afterwards  at  the  village  of  Nilki  itself.  Here  Dr.  B^«roi 
exchanged  his  camels  for  horses,  the  latter  being  far  more  useful  ia  ^ 
mountains,  and  encamped  his  men  while  he  started  on  a  few  days*  "V^g:* 
to  Kuldja  to  obtain  all  necessary  supplies  for  prosecuting  his  joum^^^^ 

Starting  again  from  Kuldja  on  the  lOth  July,  Dr.  Begel  retum^^  ^ 
the  Kash.    As  far  as  Mazar  the  district  is  highly  cultivated  by  Taraa^j^^ 
whose  elder  escorted  the  traveller  to  Nilki,  and  assisted  him  in  proctu-fj^ 
supplies  of  flour,  horses,  and  sheep.     This  elder  has  another  house^  j^^^ 
habited  by  his  principal  wife,  at  Ulastai,  20  miles  beyond  Nilki,  up  n^^ 
Kash  valley.     It  is  the  custom  among  Taranchis,  Kirghiz,  and  Mongols 
for  the  men  to  purchase  their  wives,  paying  either  in  cattle  or  moiiev, 
the  women  contributing  yurta  and  clothes  as  their  portion.    In  Tatan- 
chi  houses  the  wives  generally  live  together  under  one  roof,  each  oae, 
however,  occupying   separate  apartments;   but  the  wealthier  Kirgbia 
give  to  each  wife  her  separate  yurta  [felt  tent],  and  supply  her  wit fc 
money  and  cattle.     With  Mongols,  on  the  other  hand,  wedlock  is  ir»  - 
expensive.     For  instance,   last  year  one  of  the   Arbun-sumun  tribes  -• 
having  earned  his  first  five  rubles,  stole  a  wife,  and  with  his  mone^^ 
bought  a  share  in  a  horse  and  field  sown  with  wheat,  and  for  a  houaiC^ 

the  newly  married  couple  built  themselves  one  of  clay.     The  Arban 

sumun  tribe,  in  the  days  of  its  prosperity,  during  the  empire  of  thc^* 
Dzungars,  occupied  Kashgaria  and  Turkistan  as  far  west  as  Ghimkend; 
now  a  valley  on  the  Upper  Kash  is  their  last  resort.  Not  far  from  the 
entrance  to  the  defile  of  the  Bargati  are  three  sulphur  springs,  hitherto 
frequented  only  by  natives,  with  a  temperature  of  105^  Fahi\*  A  good 
road  might  without  any  particular  difficulty  be  made  to  them  from 
Kuldja. 

On  the  18  th  July  the  travellers  reached  the  furthermost  Ealmuk 
encampments  in  this  direction  on  the  Horgol  rivulet.     Somewhat  higher, 

*  The  tomperntnre,  bs  taken  by  Colonel  Matvoicf  and  myself  [E.  D.  Morgan]  on 
the  16th  July,  1S80.  was  122®  Fahr.    We  both  bathed,  and  Colonel  Matveief,  who  had 
l)oen  sufferiiiix  from  rhcnmatism  in  the  shoulder  brought  on  by  fracture  of  the  oollar-boner 
derived  benefit  from  them.    I  can  confirm,  from  personal  observation.  Dr.  Regers  remark 
nri  to  the  facility  for  mnking  a  road  to  the  upper  valley  of  the  Bargati  from  Koldja. 
"NV'ith  the  exception  of  one  or  two  difficult  places,  and  the  last  mile  or  two,  whero  tW 
l)ath  lies  along  ledges  of  rock  overhanging  Uie  stream,  no  difficulties  would  have  to  b^ 
surmounted.    When  General  Kaufmann  visited  the  positions  of  the  troops  last  summer^, 
he  drove  in  his  carriage  to  Djirgantai,  about  20  miles  from  the  confluence  of  tlie  Bargati. 
with  the  Kash,  and  when  1  passed  up  in  the  same  direction  afterwards,  the  ombulano^ 
arbas  of  the  cawalry  division  were  stationed  at  this  spot. 
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$000  to  7000  feet  above  sea-level,  there  opens  out  a  rich  valley  with 
joxunant  vegetation,  tall  enough  to  cover  not  only  a  pedestrian  but  a 
jii^ii  on  horseback.  But  ni^Tiads  of  drone-bees  and  venomous  flies  pro- 
Juocd  great  discomfort,  the  bites  of  the  latter  causing  considerable 
i^^ellings.  Bridges  too  had  to  be  thrown  across  the  torrents  which  feed 
Ij^o  Kash.  To  add  to  their  difficulties  the  rainy  season  had  begun,  and 
^l»ile  it  lasted.  Dr.  Eegel  and  his  companions  were  continually  in  damp 
Q^^iheB,  having  often  to  clear  for  themselves  a  path  through  the  dense 
^j-csts.  In  this  way  they  reached,  on  the  5th  August,  the  confluence  of 
^e  Kash  with  the  Arislin,  and  here  they  found  a  Kalmuk  who  volunteered 
Ity  guide  them  to  the  sources  of  the  Kash.  Proceeding  up  a  tolerably  easy 
foad  along  this  river,  Dr.  Kegel  noticed  several  heaps  of  stones  with 
jem^^^  of  Mongol  sacrificial  offerings.  Mongols  to  this  day  are  wont  to 
pile  up  these  heaps  (oho)  on  the  summits  of  passes,  and  every  way- 
farer flings  something  on  them,  uttering  a  prayer  at  the  same  time.* 

About  27  miles  above  the  confluence  of  the  Arislin,  the  Moutchgcto 
fglls  noisily  into  the  Kash.  As  none  of  his  people  would  attempt  to 
0066  it.  Dr.  Begel  himself,  with  one  Kashgari,  forded  it  on  horseback  and 
03QI1  found  a  spot  suitable  for  bridging.  From  this  place,  accompanied 
ottly  ^7  ^^^  g^itle,  he  ascended  to  the  Moutchgeto  Pass.  This  river 
flo**^  from  the  north  from  glaciers  which  fill  the  whole  of  its  upper 
^^ley,  their  extent  and  unusual  heavy  snowfalls  rendering  the  pass 
impracticable,  at  all  events  for  that  year. 

Prom  the  summit  of  one  of  the  peaks  Dr.  Kegel  obtained  a  view  of  a 
fi«r  de  glace  stretching  from  east  to  west.  From  this  point  in  about  E. 
long.  85*^  and  N.  lat.  43°  30',  the  party  had  to  turn  back  in  order  to  discover 
the  pass  of  Aristan-daban,  which  lies  in  a  southerly  direction  up  the 
valley  of  a  river  of  that  name,  across  the  Arshan  hills,  and  leads  to  the 
valley  of  the  Upper  Kunges  and  to  the  Lesser  Yulduz.  But  before 
leaving  the  elevated  region  in  which  they  were  then,  Dr.  Eegel  wished  to 
discover  the  sources  of  the  Kash  in  some  lofty  mountains,  and  accordingly 
directed  his  march  thither.  At  a  height  of  10,000  feet  he  found  a  warm 
iprixig  of  perfectly  sweet  water.  Near  it  he  shot  a  rare  species  of 
bear,  of  small  size,  with  white  throat  and  upturned  snout.  At  last  he 
arrived  at  a  flat,  elevated  region,  surrounded  by  waterfalls.  Hero  was 
the  glacier  which  gives  birth  to  the  Kash  and  at  the  same  time  guards 
the  approach  to  a  giant  mountain  15,000  feet  high.  Here  too,  at  an 
elevation  of  11,000  to  12,000  feet  above  sea-level,  an  abundant  Alpine 

♦  Another  custom  I  have  noticed  near  Mongol  encampments  has  been  tC  liglit  rope 
gkretched  across  the  patii,  supported  on  two  poles  or  sticks  stuck  into  the  ground ;  sus- 
pended on  the  pope  are  a  row  of  sheeps*  blade-bones,  covered  with  texts  or  prayers  written 
by  the  lumas.  In  juifising  under  these  singular  archways,  w^hich  usually  mark  the 
entnnce  and  egress  of  the  Kalmuk  encampments,  the  rider  checks  his  horse,  takes  a  blade- 
Ixme  from  the  line,  reads  or  appears  to  read  the  inscription,  returns  it  to  its  place  on  the 
lope,  and  plucks  a  few  hairs  from  his  horse*s  mane,  tying  these  in  a  knot  by  the  side  of 
tbe  blade-bone. 
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flora  clothed  the  slopes  of  the  mountains.     But  Dr.  Regers  enjoyment  of 
this  scene  was  brief,  for  speedily  a  cold  rain  began  to  fell,  and  thi^ 
turning  to  snow  soon  covered  the  ground  with  a  layer  three  inches  i||^ 
depth.     It  was  not  without  considerable  diflficulty  that  they  succeed^ 
in  crossing  the  swollen  torrents  as  they  made  their  way  to  the  conflnet^^ 
of  the  Aristan  with  the  Eash.     Following  it  to  its  source,  their  progr^^ 
was  again   stopj)ed   by  large  glaciers,  an   unusual  occurrence,  for     ^ 
ordinary  years  ice  does  not  generally  lie  here.     This  would  have  neo^^^ 
tated  their  turning  back,  had  not  Dr.  Kegel  accidentally  discovered,  oil  'ij.g 
5th  August,  a  pass  which  the  guide  had  apparently  not  wished  to  fll^^^ 
it  being  often  used  as  a  means  of  escape  by  robbers.     This  pass  is  o^jy 
10,000  feet  high,  and  its  slope  towards  the  Kunges  is  even  much  ri^Jer 
in  vegetation  than  on  the  Kash. 

Hence,  by  a  comparatively  easy  road,  they  turned  towards  the  east 
On  the  11th  August,  while  crossing  the  Odon-kur  Pass  leading  into  the 
Kung^'S  valley,  the  travellers  were  overtaken  by  a  violent  snowstonn^ 
Snow  fell  to  the  depth  of  two  feet,  and  two  of  their  horses  perished,    j^i 
length,  on  the  14th  August,  they  crossed  a  pass  into  the  Lesser  YuldtiB, 
halting  on  the  15th  at  the  confluence  of  the  Shanchagai  [  ?  Tsabtsagai] 
and  Sagustai  at  a  height  of  9300  feet.    Both  men  and  horses  were  by  tlii« 
time  exhaustxid  with  their  efforts,  and  Dr.  Eegel  decided  on  sending  six  of 
his  men,  all  his  collections,  and  nineteen  hoi*ses  back  to  Kuldja,  whil»"fc 
he  himself  with  six  of  his  best  men  started  for  Turfan  in  an  easterl^^ 
direction.      Meanwhile  the  snow  thawed  and  the   horses  could  finA- 
pasturage.     After  marching  40  miles  the  travellers  entered  a  narroir' 
swampy  valley,  leading  to  the  elevated  plateau  of  Algoi  and  Chalgoi, 
at  a  height  of  9000  to  10,000  feet,  absolutely  bare  of  tree  and  shrub, 
and  so  destitute  of  fuel  that  the  party  found  it  necessary  to  break 
up  their  boxes  in  order  to  kindle  a  fire  and  make  tea ;  as  to  cooking  meat, 
it  was  entirely  out  of  the  question.     The  thermometer  stood  at  night  at 
52''  Fahr.     On  the  20th  August  Dr.  Eegel  and  his  party  gained  the  first 
Torgute  encampments,  and  the  first  signs  of  settled  life  they  had  seen  for 
two  months.      Hero  they  were  received  most  hospitably  and  pressed 
to  remain,  but  suspecting  that  the  ulterior  design  was  to  entice  them 
nearer  to  the  Chinese,  Dr.  Kegel,  for  the  sake  of  appearances,  accepted 
their  invitation  to  visit  their  chief  religious  encampment,  but  instead 
of  proceeding  thither  he  resumed  his  journey  early  on  the  morning  of 
the  22nd  August,  arriving,  after  a  day's  march  of  about  40  miles,  at  the 
eastern  .channels   of  the   Shanchagai,   opposite   tho  Chinese   town  of 
Sen-tsien. 

The  following  day  the  party  crossed  a  pass  to  Algoi,  where,  at  a 
height  of  10,000  feet,  they  came  upon  a  lovely  Alpine  lake.     Only  a  few 
feet  higher  glaciei-s  are  visible,  across  which  lies  one  road  to  Urumtsi. 
Proceeding  in  an  easterly  direction  along  the  valley  of  Algoi,  margined  — 
on  the  south  by  a  chain  of  lofty  snowy  mountains,  at  about  110  mile 
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from  the  Torgute  encampment  mentioned  above,  they  arrived  at  the 
jBoath  of  the  Ohamgai,  where  an  ancient  Dzungarian  fortress  stands, 
I2)d  at  length,  on  the  22nd  September,  entered  the  Taranchi  stronghold 

This  former  capital  of  the  empire  of  the  Uigliurs  maintained  its 
jj^A^i^ndence  till  the  conquest  of  Kuldja  by  the  Chinese.  Its  Taranchi 
Ij^abitants  received  Dr.  Kegel  and  his  companions  cordially ;  not  so 
^^  Chinese,  however,  who  demanded  their  passports  and  were  greatly 
glaXTned  at  their  arrival.  They  subsequently  learned  that  fifty  soldiers 
^e^  *®^*  from  Kara-shahr  in  pursuit  of  them,  in  order  to  induce  Dr. 
Kegel  to  turn  back;  they,  however,  did  not  succeed  in  overtaking 
)^t0*  He  was  taken  before  the  Chinese  commandant,  by  whoso  order 
tlio  travellers  were  well  lodged  and  supplied  with  provisions.  All  their 
jnovements,  however,  were  subjected  to  strict  espionage  until  Dr.  Kegel's 
liberality  weakened  this. 

The  city  of  Turfan  stands  on  a  barren  plain,  and  is  supplied  with 
irater  by  subterranean  aqueducts.     So  great  is  the  heat  that  the  inhabi- 
tants seek  shelter  from  it  in  subterranean  passages  excavated  alongside 
the  aqueducts,  and  without  artificial  irrigation  agriculture  is  impossible; 
W  means  of  it,  however,  good  crops  are  raised.    There  are  two  fortresses 
bearing  the  name  of  Turfan ;    the  Taranchi  one  built  by  Yakub-beg 
(late  Amir  of  Kashgar)  and  the  Chinese  one  about  a  mile  to  the  east  of 
i*   tLe  population  numbering  altogether  scarcely  over  three  thousand. 
ISast  of  the  Chinese  fortress  again  are  the  ruins  of  old  Turfan.     Here 
t  liandsome  minaret  and  numerous  mortuary  chapels  are  still  preserved. 
Dr.  Kegel  lost  no  time  in  applying  for  the  necessary  documents 
to   enable  him  to  return  by  way  of  Lob-nor  and  Kashgar  to  Kuldja. 
Tlie  Chinese,  however,  detained   him  for  five  weeks,  beguiling  him 
with  promises  alone  and  taking  his  horses  from  him.     At  last,  on  the 
iBt  November,  they  made  it  known  to  him  that  documents  enabling  him 
to  return  direct  to  Shi-ho  would  be  shortly  prepared  for  his  use,  and  at  the 
same  time  they  returned  his  horses  much  reduced  in  flesh  by  insufficient 
food.    Before  taking  his  departure  from  Turfan  Dr.  Kegel  made  some 
excvinions  in  its  neighbourhood  with  the  permission  of  the  Chinese. 
He  appears  to  have  been  much  struck  with  the  brilliant  effects  of  colour  at 
Ttir^*Ji»  heightened  as  these  are  by  a  singularly  clear  blue  atmosphere,  so 
that  walls  and  flat  roofs  even  of  clay  houses  glow  with  the  richest  tints. 
The  Imam  of  the  Taranchis  arranged  an  entertainment  in  honour  of 
the  traveller,  during   which  women  and   girls  danced  to  the  music  of 
guitars  and  tambourines,  moving  their  arms  up  and  down  in  a  mono- 
tonous way.     On  his  return,  the  Chinese  i)ressed  Dr.  Kegel  to  take  his 
departure.     But  before   leaving  he  was  desirous  of  visiting   ancient 
Turfan,  having  heard  of  its  ruins,  for  the  modem  town,  only  150  yeara 
old,    affords  no  key  to  its  past  greatness.      Accompanied  only  by  a 
Kiri^hiz  guide,  and  eluding  the  vigilance  of  his  guards,  Dr.  Kegel  started 
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for  the  oasis  of  Kara-hodja,  standing  in  the  midst  of  an  unfroitfal  stony 
desert.     Its  houses  are  of  a  somewhat  pretentious  character.     In  most 
of  them  are   looms   and  oil-presses,  and   the  principal  apartment  i^ 
approached  by  a  separate  staircase.    A  mosque  four  hundred  years  o\^ 
is  remarkable  for  splendid  mosaics  in  the  Samarkand  style,  and  goc^ 
paintings.     From  this  place  Dr.  Eogel  went  10  miles  further  to  Maz^^ 
a  spot  held  by  pilgrims  to  be  superior  in  sanctity  even  to  Mecca  itsfe'V.^ 
Its  houses  and   galleries   are   apparently   fastened  to   the  bare  n)^:^^ 
Here   too   is  a  crypt  built  in  the  Samarkand  style.     After  the  Uff^^;^ 
ablutions  incumbent  on  every  traveller,  the  Imam,  a  descendant  of  "^^j^^ 
Hojas,  who  ruled  in  Kashgar  during  the  last  century,  showed  Dr.  Rfe:  ^j-i 
all  the  curiosities,  including  banners  with  Sart  and  Dungan  insc^^v 


tions,  evincing  altogether  as  friendly  a  disposition  towards  EuropeaL^^  |g 
hostility  to  the  Chinese.     On  his  way  back  to  Turfan  Dr.  Hegel  explo^-^ 
the  extensive  ruins  which,  in  his   opinion,  mark  the  site  of  ancS^i,^ 
Turfan  destroyed  dOO  years  back.     Judging  from  the  extent  of  tk^Qg 
ruins  the  city  must  have  been  a  very  large  one.     The  old  walla,  Qf 
immense  thickness,  with  bastions,  gateways,  and  subterranean  gallericK 
may  to  this  day  be  traced.     Among  the  ruins  he  found  broken  bits  of 
Chinese   pottery,   and  Buddhist  idols    showing    grandeur   of  desigQ^ 
although  made  of  nothing  better  than  clay  and  sti'aw. 

On  arrival  at  Turfan,  Dr.  Hegel  found  the  Chinese  commandant  in  a 
state  of  great  perturbation,  as  he  considered  the  whole  expedition  to 
the  shrine  most  dangerous.      The  guards  who  allowed  him  to  depart 
were  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  and  were  already  undergoing  tliat  barbarous 
Chinese  punishment  of  being  suspended  by  the  neck  in  cages,  and  their 
execution,  had  not  Dr.  Hegel  returned,  would  certainly  have  taken  plaoe. 
In  spite  of  orders  to  leave  immediately,  he  tarried  one  more  day,  and 
<.)btained  the  release  of  the  incarcerated  victims  of  the  commandant's 
wrath  ;  and  the  next  day,  9th  November,  they  followed  the  Hussians  into 
Russian  territory,  to  escape  that  fate  which  it  seemed  would  still  have 
been  in  store  for  them  after  Dr.  Hegel's  departure. 

On  the  return  march,  the  travellers  visited  the  town  of  Toksun,  con- 
sisting of  a  small  fortress  built  by  Yakub-beg  and  a  bazaar,  mostly 
freciuented  by  Dimgans.  The  cultivation  of  cotton  and  industry  are 
better  developed  here  than  at  Turfan.  Below  Toksun  a  large  salt  lake, 
extending  many  miles  to  the  east,  receives  the  drainage  of  the  country. 

In  a  violent  storm  of  wind  and  piercing  cold  the  travellers,  on  the 
12th  November,  crossed  the  Daban-shan  Pass,  only  4000  feet  above  sea- 
level,  halting  at  its  foot  at  the  little  town  of  this  name.  North  of  it  rises 
the  triple-headed  Bogdo-ola  mountain,  rearing  majestically  to  a  height  of 
14,000  feet.  The  Dungan  inhabitants  of  the  Daban-shan  valley  welcomed 
the  Russians  warmly.  Neither  windows  nor  doors  of  their  houses  are 
ever  closed,  and  the  windows  are  rarely  even  papered  over. 

On  the  14th  November  they  continued  their  journey  in  a  westerly  direo* 
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tkm,  halting  for  the  night  at  Lake  Aidin-kul  ("  Horses'  Lake  ").    On  its 

ihore  are  two  stones  of  an  early  heathen  epoch,  carved  with  human  faces, 

jfld  before  these  the  Dnngans  say  their  prayers.     On  the  loth  NovemLer 

^ey  arrived  at  XJmmtsi,  situate  outside  the  mountains,  north  of  the 

^nth-eastern  spurs  of  the  Iren-Habirgan  [Borohoro]  Range.    The  view 

^f  tWs  town,  with  its  Chinese  towers  and  gates,  is  magnificent  from  a 

^j0tanoe ;  but  inside,  between  the  first  and  second  walls,  are  nothing 

l^t  Tuins.    By  the  side  of  it  stands  a  fortress,  built  by  Yakub-beg.  The 

^^pulation  of  the  town  has  been  estimated  at  30,000,  but  this  is  probably 

twi^  the  actual  number  of  inhabitants.     The  bazaar- street  reaches  for 

^p-^rards  of  a  mile,  with  some  well-built  shops,  at  which  the  best  Chinese 

.^f^X^  niay  be  purchased.    Even  rare  porcelain  vases  and  painted  glass 

w^y  here  be  found.     Russian  merchandise,  on  the  other  hand,  such  as 

^fidles,  cloth,  <&c.,  is  as  scarce  as  it  is  at  Turfan. 

Although  warned  beforehand  of  their  intended  visit,  the  governor  of 
Ijnuntsi  forbad  Dr.  Regel  and  his  companions  from  going  beyond  the 
l^i^ciiicts  of  the  police  buildings,  in  which  a  criminal  was  suspended  by. 
the  neck  in  a  cage,  but  in  such  a  way  that  his  feet  touched  the  floor.  It 
iras  a  most  troublesome  business  to  obtain  an  official  document  for  a  lodg- 
ing, or  e'^e^  ^e  necessary  provisi6ns.  The  courtyard  of  the  house  they 
occupied  was  easy  of  access  to  all ;  not  a  door  would  close,  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Russians  become  almost  unendurable  when  a  mob  of  several 
thousand  forced  their  way  in  to  have  a  sight  of  them,  inspect  their 
tljingB,  and  touch  them.  Against  such  a  crowd,  composed  for  the  most 
p^rt  of  thieves  and  murderers,  the  guard  assigned  for  their  protection 
w  the  authorities  was  inadequate.  Many  of  these  deported  criminals 
gie  liable  to  be  taken  for  military  service  in  case  of  war,  although,  as 
Dr.  Begel  observed  at  Turfan,  their  conduct  is  outrageous,  and  they 
jyjeak  into  the  houses  of  the  Taranchis,  steal  the  food  from  their  tables, 
gnd  heat  their  women  and  children.  Not  a  man  belonging  to  the 
oppressed  races  dares  retaliate  in  the  slightest  degree  for  the  acts  of 
foch  Bcoundrels,  for  fear  of  exposing  himself,  his  family,  and  even  his 
witnesses  to  capital  punishment. 

On  the  17th  November  Dr.  Regel  started  for  Sendji.     This  town  is 
iniishited  by  Dungans,  stands  on  the  plain,  and  contains  some  handsome 
ihiincs  and  tombs.     In  its  neighbourhood  ho  saw  the  ruins  of  a  large 
dty,  similar  in  character  to  those  of  the  ancient  renowned  Turfan. 
On  the  road  to  Manass  they  saw  frequent  villages  and  stations,  not 
badly  arranged  for  the  comfort  of  travellers.     The  apartments  of  the 
Chinese  are  decorated  with  furniture  and  pictures,  but  here  their  civili- 
sation  ends,   the  only  other   adjuncts  to  their  wants  are  the  opium- 
smoking  apparatus  and  three  wives.     Should  he  light  upon  objects  of 
European  taste  and  luxury,  the  Chinese  is  at  a  loss  how  to  use  them. 
Ttns,  Dr.  Begel  saw  a  Chinese  who  was   continually   wearing  six 
watches,  all  of  which  kept  bad  time.    He  found  the  Mahommodans  far 
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better  acquainted  with  telegraphy,  railroads,  &c.,  whilst  the  Chinese 
tries  to  impose  upon  the  European  with  false  tales  of  his  tsian49kai\ 
(general's)  troops. 

At  Manass  our  travellers  came  upon  a  curious  illustration  of  Chinfw^ 
justice.    In  front  of  the  gates  were  exhibited  the  heads  of  two  Sarts. 
few  days  before,  the  Chinese,  or  Dungans,  killed  two  Sarts  in  the  str^^ 
By  way  of  exacting  a  penalty  for  this  murder  two  more  were  le^ 
execution. 

The  traffic  in  Dungan  children  between  Manass  and  Turfan  is  1^>^ 
and  Dr.  Kegel  even  was  oflfered  some  of  them  at  Turfan.  ' 

On  the  26th  November  the  travellers  again  arrived  at  Shi-ho,  '^ig^ 
the  tstan-tsiun  detained  them  by  various  artifices.     On  the  5th  Decexjjjg. 
Dr.  Eegel  decided  to  start  for  Sigashu,  where  ho  overtook  his  men  wholuii 
been  sent  on  before.     As  frequently  is  the  case  in  China,  the  wind  sud- 
denly changed  :  a  brilliant  convoy,  comprising  the  son  of  the  inmHsnoL 
escorted  the  travellers  with  flags  and  music  to  Djin-ho,  but  on  approach, 
ing  the  Russian  frontier,  to  the  north  of  the  Borborognssun  valley,  tbe 
whole  Chinese  escort  dispersed,  as  a  report  had  spread  that  a  marauding 
band  of  Dungans  was  approaching,  and  Dr.  Kegel  and  his  six  servants 
were  left  to  beat  off"  the  attack  in  the  best  way  they  could.    In  this,  for- 
tunately, they  were  successful,  and  on  the  24th  December  returned  in 
safety  to  Kuldja. 


Recent  Explorations  in  Mashuna-land.    By  F.  C.  Selous. 

I  SEND  you  a  short  account  of  a  journey  which  I  made  with  Mr- 
J.  S.  Jameson  last  year  to  the  junction  of  the  Umfuli  and  Umnyatx 
rivers,  in  North-Eastem  Mashuna-land,  which  by  my  reckoning  is  situ- 
ated just  about  200  miles  slightly  to  the  east  of  north  from  Inyati,  th^ 
most  northerly  mission  station  in  the  Matabele  country,  and  100  nulos- 
to  the  south-west  of  the  deserted  Portnguese  town  of  Zumbo,  on  th^ 
Zambesi. 

On  the  24th  of  July,  1880,  Mr.  J.  S.  Jameson  and  myself  left  our 
waggons,  which  were  standing  on  the  banks  of  the  Umfuli  river  (not- 
far  from  the  spot  marked  Constitution  Hill  on  Mr.  Baines's  map),  and. 
started  on  foot,  on  a  trip  into  the  "  fly  "  infested  country  to  the  north 
of  our  encampment. 

A  four  hours'  walk  through  an  alternation  of  open  forests  for  the  most 
part  free  from  underwood,  and  broad  grassy  valleys,  brought  ns  to  the 
banks  of  a  fine  clear  stream,  a  tributary  of  the  Umfuli,  which  ran  at^ 
the  foot  of  a  hill  known  to  the  Kafirs  as  "  Intaba  go  Umbundwan."     A» 
wo  still  had  our  dinner  to  shoot,  we  went  no  further  than  this  the  firsts 
day,  but  spent  the  afternoon   in  search  of  game.     We  shot   an  oribm 
antelope  and  a  reedbuck.     The  hill  which  I  have  mentioned  above  i 
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(kMit  the  Hmthem  limit  of  the  tsetse  &y  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
HinAlli)  and  fiom  there  it  extends  to  the  north  and  north-west  withont 
§  towk  right  ap  to  the  bonks  of  the  Zambesi :  cnrionsly  enough,  how- 
ever, on  tbe  eastem  dde  of  the  river  there  is  a  large  area  of  oountiy  &ee 
from  "  fly"  farther  north,  extending  as  far  as  Lo  Uagondi's  (Uaghanda's) 
jncynntainB. 


On  the  following  morning  about  ten  o'clock  we  Btnick  the  river  again, 
mnd  followed  its  course  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  The  scenery  was  similar 
in  every  respeot  to  that  we  had  passed  through  the  previous  day.  We 
ift'ir  a  great  many  waterbuck,  and  a  good  deal  of  rhinoceros  spoor  in  the 
fltnuw  of  our  march. 

On  ih»  third  day,  July  26th,  we  got  into  a  very  rough  hilly 
oonntry,  through  which  the  river  forced  its  way  in  a  snccesaion  of 
Soaming  rapids,  some  of  which  were  very  picturesque,  rushing  as  they 
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dd  over  and  amongst  great  boulders  of  rock.     Tlxese  rapids  were  inter- 
ipersod  here  and  there  with  deep  still  pools  of  dark  blue  Tvater,  which 
must  have  harboured  many  herds  of  hippopotami  at  no  very  distant 
date,  for  the  broad,  well-beaten  doublo  footpaths  made  by  these  bulky 
beuhts  and  leading  from  one  pool  to  another,  sometimes  up  and  do 
vorj'  steep  and  rocky  hillsides,  were  to  be  met  with  all  along  the  rive 
All  this  day  and  the  next  wo  made  our  way  through  a  series  of  the  mi 
exasperating  stony  hills  that  it  is  x^ossible  to  imagine.     Sometimes 
had  to  keep  away  from  the  river  to  avoid  hills  that  came  down  proc^^ 
tously  to  the  water's  edge,  and  whose  sides  were  too  steep  to  affors^:^^ 
footing.     Towards  evening  on  the  27th  wo  came  to  a  large  rang^^;^ 
hills  running  oast  and  west,  and  cutting  the  XJmfuli  at  right  angles  ^       ^ 

The  following  day,  as  wo  had  found  game  very  scarce  along    ^, 
Umfuli,  and   as  our   Kafirs  and   we  ourselves  wore   almost  enti^^j 
dependent  upon  our  rifles  for  our  daily  food,  we  struck  away  to  ^f 
eastward  under  the  range  of  hills  I  have  spoken  of  above,  with  the  ui, 
tention  of  trying  our  luck  on  the  river  Ilanyane.     In  the  courso  of  t^ 
day  wo  shot  a  sable  antelope  and  a  water  buck,  and  in  the  evening  Btmck 
a  beautifully  clear  stream  of  water,  which  led  us  into  a  deep  gorge 
through  the  hills.     During  the  night  a  light  drizzly  rain  fell.    Eiriy 
the  next  morning  (July  29th)  we  made  our  way  through  the  gorge  into 
an  open  marshy  valley  between  two  ranges  of  hills,  and  after  a  stmggk 
through  an  immense  vley  of  long  wet  grass,  struck  a  native  footpath, 
which  wo  at  once  followed.     A  three  hours*  steady  tramp  along  thi» 
path  brought  us  to  some  old  mealie  gardens  and  deserted  huts,  and  just 
over  the  next  ridge  we  came  uiK)n  a  small  kraal  which  we  found  to  be 
one  of  Lo  Magondi*s  outlying  villages,  that  august  personage  being  a 
petty  Mashuna  chief,  holding  his  life  and  property  at  the  caprice  of  lo 
Bongula,  king   of  the  Matabele.     Finding  tliat  our  Kafirs  had  meat 
which  they  were  willing  to  sell  for  meal,  ground  nuts,  &c.,  the  villagera 
soon  camo  trooping  down  to  our  camp,  intent  upon  barter.     As  they 
were  tired  of  a  continuous  vegetable  diet,  and  our  boys  were  equally 
tired  of  meat,  the   exchange  was  verj'-  brisk.      The  women  usually 
brought  the  produce  of  their  gardens  down  themselves  in  very  small 
baskets  or  wooden  plates,  and  then  sitting  at  a  little  distance  from  us, 
gave  them  to  some  male  friend  to  sell  for  them,  keeping,  however,  a 
sharj)  cyo  upon  the  whole  transaction,  and  assisting  or  hindering  the 
barter  with  a  never-flagging  tongue.     Altogether  it  was  a  noisy  and 
amusing  scene.    The  fashion  of  the  huts  and  corn-bins,  the  tame  pigeons 
flying  in  and  out  of  tho  public  dove-cot  (these  birds,  originally  obtained, 
no  doubt,  from  the  Portuguese,  aro  to  be  found  in  every  kraal  along  the 
Zambesi),  the  arms  and  dress  of  the  men,  and  tho  wonderful  way  in 
which  some  of  them  liad  frizzed  and  got  up  their  hair,  all  recalled  to  my 
mind  a  Banyai  kraal  on  the  banks  of  the  Zambesi. 

Wo  now  got  a  boy  to  show  us  the  way  to  the  chiefs  kraal,  the  path 
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to  wHidi  took  us  through  another  village  and  across  a  large  extent  of 

onitivated  land.     These  people  seem  very  industrious,  cultivating  large 

ouantities  of  Kafir  com,  maize,  ground  nuts,  and  a  few  sweet  potatoes. 

They  had  any  amount  of  vegetable  food  and  native  beer,  and  what  they 

a^exnecL  to  covet  most  was  meat,  fat  if  possible ;  but  meat  in  any  shape, 

loATi,  fat,  fresh  or  putrid,  was  evidently  to  them  a  luxury.     They  have 

no  domestic  animals,  either  cattle  or  goats. 

We  found  old  Lo  Magondi  living  in  a  small  village,  occupied 

ap-pirently  only  by  his  own  wives  and  a  few  intimates,  and  perched 

ii.pon  the  summit  of  a  very  steep  hill.    When  we  reached  the  top,  the 

oX^  fellow,  with  some  of  his  sons  and  a  councillor  or  two,  was  seated  on 

^  Ijark  mat,  with  a  huge  pot  of  beer  in  front  of  him.     Two  years  pre- 

^v>.oiisly,  in  1878,  having  paid  a  visit  to  one  of  his  other  towns,  and  he 

XximBelf  having  also  brought  some  ivory  to  our  waggons  at  XTmfoli  to 

^^  ho  at  onoe  recognised  me,  and  offering  us  beer  and  ground  nuts, 

\iecame  very  friendly. 

At  this  little  kraal  wo  noticed  a  man  weaving  a  blanket  on  a  native 
liand-loom,  and  out  of  wild  cotton.  We  also  saw  that  they  had  planted 
a  few  cotton  bushes  near  the  huts,  and  enclosed  them  with  a  hedge. 
Later  on,  when  we  were  on  the  XTmnyati,  I  noticed  that  at  every  Banyai 
village  we  visited,  the  people  had  planted  and  enclosed  a  few  cotton 
bushes. 

Old  Lo  Magondi  dissuaded  us  from  going  down  the  Hanyane,  saying 
that  there  was  no  game  there,  the  country  being  thickly  inhabited,  and 
^gg^  us  to  go  with  him  to  the  lower  part  of  the  Umfuli  and  shoot 
aomo  hippopotami  for  his  people,  as  a  reward  for  which  he  said  he  would 
oonsnlt  his  god,  who  would  infallibly  tell  us  where  the  elephants  were 
to  be  found.  He  also  stated  positively  that  the  Umfuli  ran  into  the 
Umnyati,  not  many  days'  journey  below  where  we  were  to  find  the 
hippopotami.  This  last  statement  decided  us  to  give  up  the  Hanyane 
and  follow  down  the  Umfuli  to  its  junction  with  the  Umnyati,  so  as  to 
establish  the  fact,  for  in  all  maps  of  South  Africa  hitherto  published, 
the  Umfuli  is  marked  running  into  the  Zambesi  about  half-way 
between  the  Umnyati  and  Hanyane  rivers. 

The  following  day  we  started.  Although  we  took  two  days  to  do  it, 
having  to  go  at  Lo  Magondi's  pace,  it  is  only  a  day's  walk  from  his  town 
to  the  junction  of  a  small  stream  (which  runs  past  his  town)  with  the 
Umfuli.  We  kept*a  general  course  of  north-west  through  a  very  rough 
hilly  country,  crossing  one  high  and  steep  range.  From  the  top  of 
these  hills,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  to  the  north,  north-east,  and 
north-west,  the  whole  country  seemed  to  be  a  mass  of  wooded  hills.  On 
the  morning  of  July  31  st  wo  again  followed  the  bank  of  the  Umfuli 
northwards.  In  the  course  of  an  hour  we  passed  some  magnificent 
pools,  several  hundred  yards  long,  at  least  200  broad,  and  seemingly 
very  deep.     Here  for  the  first  time  I  saw  a  beautiful  species  of  plantain- 

2  A  2 
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eater,  new  to  me,  of  a  dark  metallic  purple  colour,  with  a  crest  thai 
appeared  black,   and  bright  scarlet  wings.     About  nine  o'clock  if^ 
reached  a  pool  in  which  seven  hippopotami  were  located.    Of  these  wi^ 
shot  five,  and  then  made  a  camp  in  order  to  dry  the  meat.    Here  ^^^ 
remained  for  a  week,  during  which  time  I  made  an  excursion  to  tl:^^ 
Umnyati,  which,  although  the  natives  with  Lo  Magondi  swore  it  w 
three  days'  journey  distant,  I  found  to  be  not  more  than  25  miles  to 
west  of  our  camp,  as  the  crow  flies;  at  least  that  is  the  distance  I  judge^^^ 
to  be.  A  few  miles  below  our  camp  there  is  a  waterfall  on  the  XTmfiilL 
the  falls  the  river  runs  over  and  amongst  huge  boulders  of  granite 
in  three  channels,  altogether  quite  300  yards  broad,  and  when  swd 
by  heavy  rains,  these  streams  must  all  be  united  into  one  broad  e 
of  seething  water,  foaming  over  a  bed  of  solid  rook,  and  at  such 
could  not  fail  to  present  a  grand  and  awesome  sight.     There  are  tlu^^ 
small  falls,  which  are,  however,  insignificant  at  this  season  of  the  yeiKv 
the  highest  being  that  on  the  eastern  side,  which  fidls  into  a  deep  bol^ 
that  the  water  has  worn  in  the  solid  rock.     These  falls  Mr.  JamfisocB. 
and  I  afterwards   named  the  Beaconsfield  Cataracts.     Where  I  fiig^ 
struck  the  Umnyati  I  found  it  running  amongst  a  succession  of  lofvr 
wooded  hills,  its  bed  being  about  200  yards  broad,  and  sandy.    Here  I 
found  several  Banyai  villages,  and  learnt  from  the  people  that  it  was 
only  a  day  and  a  halfs  journey  to  the  junction  of  the  rivers,  so  I 
determined  to  return  to  our  camp,  and  then  with  Mr.  Jameson  start  for 
the  junction  at  once. 

On  again  reaching  camp,  I  found  that  Jameson  had  just  returned 
from  an  excursion  to  the  south-west.     Old  Lo  Magondi  was  still  here 
with  half  his  tribe,  women  and  children,  all  of  whom  were  trying  to 
devour  as  much  hippopotamus  meat  as  possible.    Poles  had  been  oat 
and  raised  upon  uprights  in  every  direction,  all  of  which  were  red 
or  white  with  festoons  of  meat  and  fat.     The  trees  that  surrounded  the 
pool  were  covered  one  and  all  with  the  grifibn  and  little  black  vulturesi 
and  here  and  there  sat  a  couple  of  the  carrion-eating  marabout  storks^ 
eyeing  the  bones  and  ribs  of  the  five  hippopotami,  now  well  picked, 
which  strewed  the  rocks  at  the  lower  end  of  the  pool.     As  soon  as 
darkness  sot  in,  hyaenas  began  to  approach  from  all  quarters,  and  laughed 
and  screamed  and  howled  over  the  remains  of  the  feast  in  a  manner  that 
must  be  heard  to  be  appreciated.    In  the  middle  of  the  night,  when  the 
fires  were  burning  low,  old  Lo  Magondi,  who  always  slept  at  our  scherm 
amongst  our  Matabele  boys,  suddenly  jumped  up  and  called  to  the  Kafirs 
to  make  up  the  fires,  as  there  was  a  lion  about.  Though  I  was  awake,  I 
had  heard  nothing ;  but  soon  after  the  boys  had  rekindled  the  fires,  a  low 
deep  growl — of  disappointment,  I  suppose — broke  the  silence  of  the 
night,  such  a  growl  as  can  only  issue  from  the  throat  of  a  lion.     The 
deep  sullen  sound  was  twice  repeated,  seemingly  within  50  yards  of 
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viifire  we  lay,  and  then  all  again  was  still ;  nor  were  we  further  disturbed 
fb0i  night. 

Next  day  we  packed  up  our  traps,  and  crossing  the  Umfuli  at  the 
geAamsfield  Cataracts,  made  for  the  Banyai  villages  on  the  Umnyati, 
i^lftich  we  reached  by  midday  on  the  morrow. 

The  following  morning  we  were  up  betimes,  and  leaving  four  of  our 
^^firs  to  look  after  the  bulk  of  our  traps,  started  with  the  rest  for  the 
fflwiction  of  the  rivers,  taking  our  blankets,  some  ammunition,  and  pro- 
riflions  for  a  week.  Getting  a  guide  from  one  of  the  Banyai  villages,  we 
leld  away  through  a  very  hilly  country  to  the  north-east,  and  early  the 
bllowing  morning  found  ourselves  once  more  on  the  banks  of  the 
Jmfuli,  very  near,  as  our  guide  affirmed  and  wo  afterwards  found  to  be 
he  case,  to  its  junction  with  the  Umnyati.  We  were  delayed,  however, 
luring  the  rest  of  the  day  looking  for  game.  We  killed  a  waterbuck,  a 
raort-hog,  and  a  buffalo  bulL 

Sere,  as  higher  up,  the  Umfuli  runs  through  a  succession  of  rocky 

pOYges,  dashing  over  and  amongst  great  masses  of  granite  rock.   Through 

li.eee  ravines  hippopotami  must  have  wandered  for  countless  ages,  for  in 

me  place,  where  a  ledge  of  rock  ran  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  they 

ti%d  worn  a  path  about  20  yards  long  across  it,  at  least  four  inches  deep 

in  the  hard  stone.     This  path,  worn  into  the  solid  rock,  was  the  very 

&C8imile  of  those  recently  made  in  soft  ground,  having,  as  in  them,  the 

flight  ridge  all  along  the  centre,  which  is  caused  by  the  hippopotamus 

not  crossing  its  feet  as  other  animals  do,  but  moving  them  in  parallel 

Hnes.    The  time  required  for  a  limited  number  of  these  animals  to  wear 

I  path  four  inches  in  depth  into  this  excessively  hard  rock,  seems  almost 

beyond  calculation. 

August  11th, — Up  again  at  daylight,  and  after  a  two  hours'  scramble, 
at  last  reached  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers.  Although  there  are  large 
deep  pools  more  than  100  miles  nearer  the  sources  of  the  XTmfuli,  yet  it 
only  pours  a  narrow  stream  of  water,  three  or  four  yards  wide  and  knee- 
deep,  into  the  Umnyati  at  this  season  of  the  year.  The  Umnyati  itself  is 
narrow  and  rocky  just  at  this  point,  but  a  little  below  the  junction  it 
opens  out  into  a  sandy  bed,  fully  400  yards  broad,  through  which  two  or 
three  narrow  channels  of  water  find  their  way. 

Just  below  where  the  waters  of  the  two  rivers  met,  there  was  a 
fine  deep  blue  pool,  in  which  a  herd  of  about  ten  hippopotami  were 
disporting  themselves. 

The  Umnyati  here  runs  to  the  north-east,  and  the  Umfuli  enters  it 
almost  at  right  angles.  About  four  miles  below  the  junction,  however, 
the  river  runs  right  against  a  chain  of  hills,  and  then  taking  a  sudden 
turn,  flows  along  their  base  towards  the  north-west,  which  is  the  general 
oourse  it  must  hold  until  it  finally  empties  itself  into  the  Zambesi  just 
at  the  entrance  to  the  Eariba  gorge. 
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On  the  13th  of  August  we  commenoed  our  journey  homewards,  and 
followed  the  banks  of  the  Umnyati  until  we  reached  the  mouth  of  t^^ 
Umzweswe,  one  of  its  chief  tributaries.    This  I  have  placed  further  nort^ 
than  it  has  been  marked  on  Mr.  Baines*s  map.    The  Umzweswe  joins  tlvo 
Umnyati  amongst  a  mass  of  rocky  precipitous  hills,  through  which  ^^^ 
found  it  very  tedious  work  to  make  our  way.     In  spite  of  their  stot^y 
character,  these  hills  are,  however,  for  the  most  part  wooded.    Af^^ 
following  the  course  of  the  Umzweswe  for  a  day  and  a  half,  we  left  u 
and  struck  away  nearly  due  east,  through  an  alternation  of  forests  le^^ 
valleys,  intersected  by  several  fine  running  streams  of  beautifully  olX^ar 
water,  and  eventually  struck  the  Umfuli  about  12  miles  below  our  Ga.Tt|t) 
which  we  reached  on  August  80th,  after  an  absence  of  nearly  six  wd^^ 
During  our  return  journey,  we  fell  in  with  two  elephant  bulls,  whiclx  wa 
killed,  besides  a  great  many  buffaloes,  black  rhinoceroses,  and  hipp^ 
potami.     My  friend  also  shot  a  fine  lioness. 

AprU  26M,  1881. 
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Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley's  Expedition  on  the  Congo. — M.  Devaux,  Chef* 
du  Cabinet  to  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  has  lately  com^^ 
municated  a  long  account  of  Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley's  proceedings  on  th9- 
Congo  to  the  Daily  Telegraph,  in  connection  with  which  journal  his 
former  explorations  wore  carried  out.     The  greater  part  of  M.  Devaux's 
report  covers  tolerably  well-known  ground,  including  the  establishment 
of  the  station  at  Vivi,  but  towards  the  close  we  learn  something  about 
the  difficulties  experienced  in  reaching  the  second  station.     Mr.  Stanley 
had  selected  as  the  site  for  this  a  place  called  Isangila,  situated  some 
30  miles  above  Vivi.     To  reach  this  point  he  had  to  traverse  a  very 
irregular  country,  sparsely  populated,  and  without  available  resouroeft 
for  support.    His  provisions,  boats,  and  the  materials  for  the  new  station 
altogether  weighed  42  tons,  and  they  were  carried  partly  on  men's 
backs,  and  partly  in  waggons  furnished  by  Messrs.  Woolf,  of  London. 
With  this  amount  of  baggage — an  immense  quantity  when  the  means  of 
transport  and  the  nature  of  the  country  are  considered — Mr.  Stanley 
commenced  his  march  to  Isangila.     The  difficulties  he  had  to  encounter 
were  often  serious ;  sometimes  torrents  had  to  be  bridged  over  or  ravines 
filled  up,  and  at  other  times  a  road  had  to  be  cut  with  axes  through 
dense  forests,  and  rocks  had  to  bo  blown  up ;  sometimes,  again,  steep 
mountains  were  met  with,  along  the  sides  of  which  the  waggons  had  to 
be  dragged  by  sheer  strength  of  arm.     If,  however,  Mr.  Stanley  could 
have    moved   forward   with   all   his  baggage  at  once,  his  difficulties 
would  not  have  been  so  great,  but  this  appears  to  have  been  out  of  the 
question.     He  went  on  at  the  head  of  an  advance  party,  and  after 
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gofmoaniing  the  various  obstacles  and  marcliing  some  distance,  ho 

lifted  and  formed  a  camp.     Then  he  had  to  return — ^more  or  less  often 

giffoording  to  the  nature  of  the  country — and  bring  on  the  remaining 

(joiivoys  one  after  the  other,  until  all  were  collected  together.     In  this 

jpanner  eventually  he  arrived  at  Isangila.     Mr.   Stanley  has  lately 

j^oeired  twenty  mules  from  Tenerifife,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they 

jp^y  turn  out  to  be  more  serviceable  than  donkeys  have  proved  in  the 

^^3^  of  Mr.  McCall*s  and  Mr.  Comber's  expeditions.     Before  taking  any 

foxiher  steps,  Mr.  Stanley  was  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  important 

f^inforcement 'of  seventy-two  natives  from  Zanzibar,  who  are  coming 

w^iiii<^  by  way  of  the  Cape.    In  conclasion,  it  may  be  interesting  to  add 

^  fe%v  words  respecting  the  little  flotilla  which  Mr.  Stanley  has  at  his 

^£5p06aL    It  consists  of  the  following  vessels: — A  small  steamer.  La 

^lff*gtt^  ;  three  steam-launches,  L'EaperancCy  L*En  Avant  and  Le  Boyal ; 

^3.  two  steel  whale-boats.    La  Behjiquc  and  L'Eiperance  are  employed 

in  fecepi^g  ^P  communication  between  Vivi  and  Banana,' while  the  re- 

j^g^inder  of  the  little  fleet  is  destined  for  the  navigation  of  the  Upper 

K.  Savorgnaii  de  Brazza*8  Journey  from  the  Ogow^  to  the  Congo.*— 
^.  de  Brazza  arrived  at  the  Gaboon  on  December  27th,  1879,  having 
^^een  sent  out  by  the  French  Branch  of  the  International  African  Asso- 
ciation to  choose  the  site  for  a  station  on  the  Upper  Ogow6.     This 
station  he  founded  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Bassa,  an  affluent  of  the 
Ogow6  from  the  left  bank,  giving  it  the  name  of  Franceville,  and 
placing  M.  Noguez  in  temporary  charge.     In  July  1880,  M.  de  Brazza 
left  the  station,  and  having  traversed  the  country  of  L^t^ke,  arrived  in 
ibor  days  at  the  river  Alima,  which  he  had  discovered  during  his  pre- 
TiooB  journey  with  Dr.  Ballay.    He  was  then  close  to  the  plateau  of  the 
Bat61[^  2600  feet  above  the  sea,  which  is  inhabited  by  the  Achycongos, 
Ballalis,  and  Bayakis,  and  lies  between  the  Alima  and  Mpaka,  both 
tributaries  of  the  Congo.    The  region  is  very  fertile,  and  its  large  and 
peaoeable  population  is  subject  to  Maskoko.     With  the  friendly  co- 
operation of  the  chiefs,  M.  de  Brazza  descended  the  Leflni,  which  Mr.  H. 
H.   Stanley  named  the  Elver  Lawson,  to  Fulobos  in  the  centre  of  the 
country  of  Ubangis  (Apfurus),  a  warlike  people,  who  gave  Mr.  Stanley  so 
hostile  a  reception,  and  had  opposed  his  own  passage  in  his  previous 
journey.    He  was  determined  to  come  to  a  peaceable  understanding  with 
theae  people,  and  a  treaty  of  peace  and  friendship  was  entered  into  with 
^em.    After  this  Maskoko  ceded  to  M.  de  Brazza  the  territory  Meuma 
or  2Jtamo,  on  the  banks  of  the  Congo,  not  far  from  Stanley  Pool.     Here 
the  French  flag  was  hoisted,  and  three  of  M.  de  Brazza's  men  were  left 
in  charge  of  the  new  station,  until  the  arrival  of  M.  Mizon  or  M.  Stahl. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Geographical  Society  of  Paris,  on  January  2l8t,  as 
we  have  already  reported,  it  was  unanimously  resolved,  at  the  instance 

♦  See  ante,  p.  182. 
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of  M.  de  Quatrefages,  to  call  this  station  Brazzaville,  after  its  founder. 
The  country  between  Franoeyille,  on  tlieOgow6,  and  Brazzaville  (Ntaino\ 
on  the  Congo,  is  open  and  healthy,  and  a  road  could  easily  be  na^^ 
through  it.     In  three  months  M.  de  Brazza  had  traversed  this,  condnd^ 
a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  natives,  and  obtained  the  cession  of  the  territc^ 
above-mentioned.     On  October  10th  he  started  on  his  return  jooiu^^ 
following  the  bank  of  the  Congo  for  some  distance,  in  order  to  asceit^u. 
the  geological  nature  of  the  region  between  the  plateaux  of  Masko^^* 
country  and  the  Atlantic.    He  found  that  the  course  of  the  riva^  t^ 
crossed  by  chains  of  mountains,  varying  in  height  from  6500  to  10,000  f^^ 
Numerous  affluents  of  the  Congo  rush  down  from  the  plateaux,  cuttjn^ 
the  mountains  into  ravines,  and  rendering  the  construction  of  a  r^M 
impracticable.    The  country,  too,  is  inhabited  by  hostile  tribes.    Q^^ 
November  11th,  he  arrived  at  Mr.  Stanley's  advanced  post,  some  2S 
miles  above  Vivi.     He  afterwards  proceeded  by  sea  to  the  Gaboon^ 
which  he  reached  on  December  10th.     Not  finding  Dr.   Ballay  and 
M.  Mizon  there,  he  started  again  for  the  Upper  Ogowe,  lest  his  meiL^ 
who  had  been  there  six  months,  should  imagine  they  had  been  aban- 
doned.   During  March,  it  is  expected,  he  will  have  been  joined  \jf 
Dr.  Ballay  and  MM.  Mizon  and  Stahl,  when  the  two  latter  will  tab 
charge  of  the  Association's  stations,  and  MM.  de  Brazza  and  Ballay  will 
proceed  on  the  journey  of  exploration,  for  which  funds  have  been  libe- 
rally supplied  by  the  French  Government.     They  are  to  descend  the 
Alima  to  the  Congo  in  a  steam-launch,  and  then  to  make  a  thorou^ 
examination  of  the  valley  of  the  latter  river,  the  area  of  which  is  esti^ 
mated  to  be  four  times  that  of  France.     The  countries  drained  by  the 
Congo  are  extremely  rich  in  natural  products,  for  a  portion  of  which 
it  is  hoped  that  an  outlet  may  be  found  by  the  Gaboon  through  the 
agency  of  M.  de  Brazza's  expedition. 

Livingstone  (Congo)  Inland  Mission. — With  reference  to  a  note  in 
our  March  number,*  we  are  informed  by  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the 
East  London  Institute  for  Home  and  Foreign  Missions,  which  now 
superintends  the  work  of  the  Livingstone  (Congo)  Inland  Mission,  that 
Mr.  McCall's  party  have  arrived  at  Manyanga,  and  that  the  mission  has 
now  five  stations  in  the  first  200  miles  up  the  Congo.  When  he  last 
wrote,  Mr.  McCall  expected  to  plant  a  fresh  station  shortly  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Edwin  Arnold  River,  some  miles  higher  up  than 
Manyanga,  and  another  during  the  present  season  at  Stanley  PooL 
Reinforcements  have  lately  been  despatched  to  join  the  expedition, 
and  a  small  steam-launch  has  also  been  sent  out  for  the' navigation  of 
the  Lower  Congo  as  far  as  Mataddi  Minkanda,  dnd  to  facilitate  the 
transport  of  stores. — We  have  also  been  favoured  with  copies  of  Mr. 
McCalVs  latest  letters,  which  furnish  some  particulars  respecting  his 

•  See  ante,  p.  176. 
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proceedings  and  plana.    Early  in  October  he  learned  that  the  natives 

jotencled  to  oppose  the  progress  of  his  party  by  land,  and  he  accordingly 

moved  down  to  the  river  to  make  further  inquiries,  when  he  finally 

jecided  that  it  would  be  best  to  proceed  by  river  in  canoes.    He  accord- 

jgiglj  hired  two  canoes  for  a  month,  and  sent  his  donkeys  back  to  Banza 

|{antiko,  as  they  had  been  found  to  hinder  progress  and  to  be  the  very 

^^oivt  means  of  conveyance.    Mr.  McCall  eventually  started  from  what 

]ie  terms  the  Biverleigh  camp  (one  day  above  Banza  Montiko)  on 

October  2l8t,  and  arrived  at  Manyanga  on  the  27th,  after  a  passage 

of  TA^uig  fortune.    As  he  and  his  companions  did  not  know  the  river 

or  the  rapids,  they  had  to  make  their  way  as  best  they  could ;  they  had 

to  cross  the  river  three  times  to  avoid  the  rapids,  and  once  one  of  the 

^gtnoes  was  swamped.    Now,  however,  that  they  understand  the  naviga- 

tioDy  their  native  boys  are  able  to  go  up  to  Manyanga  from  Biverleigh 

]Q  three  days,  and  return  in  one  day.     The  spot  from  which  Mr.  McCall 

irrote  was  Little  Manyanga,  Manyanga,  the  market,  being  half  a  day's 

JQornej  distant.    He  found  the  natives  on  the  north  side  far  better  to 

jeal  ^th  than  those  on  the  opposite  bank,  and  although  they  were  rather 

lelnctant  to  allow  him  to  stay  on  his  first  arrival,  they  behaved  well 

ifterwards,  bringing  abundance  of  provisions — plantains,  mandioca,  pea- 

nats,  kanke  (prepared  cassava),  fowls,  goats,  pigs,  eggs,  &c. — so  that  Mr. 

HcCall  was  able  to  send  supplies  to  his  less  fortunate  companions  lower 

down  the  river.    After  their  arrival,  he  intended  to  visit  both  sides  of 

the  river,  there  being  large  markets  on  each,  before  deciding  where  the 

gitmnd  for  the  station  should  be  purchased ;  and  whilst  tho  station  was 

ImnQ  formed,  he  proposed  to  go  on  exploring  the  river  as  far  up  as 

po88il)le.    Mr.  McCall  has  determined  to  proceed  to  Stanley  Fool  by  the 

nVex*,  for  many  reasons,  which  he  gives  in  his  letter,  and  he  believes  that 

man^,  and  perhaps  the  majority,  of  the  intervening  faUs  and  rapids  can 

be  passed  in  canoes ;    indeed,  he  has  already  passed  one,  the  Ntombo 

Hflki^aka  Falls  of  Mr.  Stanley's  map.     The  following  is  Mr.  McCall's  own 

aooonnt  of  his  plans  for  the  immediate  future  : — 

*'  From  this  place  [Manyanga]  to  Stanley  Pool  it  is  just  135  miles  by 

^^  river,  and  in  this  distance  Stanley  only  left  the  river  twice,  only 

o^Kxce  with  his  canoes,  and  both  times  for  short  distances ;  if  we  can  do 

the  same,  that  is  to  say,  if  we  can  pass  all  the  falls  and  rapids  with  two 

eiLceptions,  then  we  can  manage  with  only  three  relays  of  canoes,  three 

sets  of  two  or  three  canoes ;  we  already  have  one  set  of  two  canoes  (which 

I  purchased  here  for  less  than  twenty  shillings  each) ;   this  set  now 

runs  backward  and  forward  between  here  and  Biverleigh,  which  is  only 

half  a  day's  walk  from  Banza  Montiko.    These  two  can  run  (I  hope  and 

expect)  three  days  farther  up,  that  is,  to  where  the  Edwin  Arnold  Biver 

comes  in.    In  connection  with  this  set  I  intend,  if  possible,  to  arrange 

two  (or  more)  other  sets  to  reach  right  up  to  Stanley  Fool,  and  if  I  can 

suooeed  in  doing  this,  we  shall  be  able  to  go  from  here  to  Stanley  Pool 
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in  about  fourteen  days,  or  Bay  twenty  days  to  allow  for  contingendet; 
and  therefore  I  may  say,  unless  prevented  by  unforeseen  obstacles  o^ 
adverse  circumstances,  we  can  reach  Stanley  Pool  very  early  ne^ 
season  [i.  e.  this  year]." 

Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  intelligence  has  reached  the  I>6^i<^ 
of  the  mission  in  London  that  Mr.  McCall  had  been  obliged  to  retiV:^ 
temporarily  to  the  Lower  Congo,  in  consequence  of  new  arrangeme^^ 
being  necessitated  by  the  death  at  Faraballa  of  Mr.  Hugh  McKerg^:^ 
who  had  been  stationed  at  Mataddi  Minkanda.    This  station  has  pro^'^J 
so  unhealthy  for  Europeans,  that  Mr.  McCall  has  determined  to  alxuxj^^ 
it,  and  in  its  place  he  proposes  to  build  a  store  at  Noki,  12  miles  ^Xoir 
Vivi,  the  charge  of  which  will  be  committed  to  the  agent  of  a  Fn^jj^i 
mercantile  house,  so  as  to  avoid  the  necessity  for  the  residenoQ  ^ 
missionaries  on  the  lower  river  except  at  Banana. 

The  Baptist  Missionary  Society's  Expedition  to  the  Upper  Conga-« 
When  our  May  number  was  passing  through  the  press,  further  intel- 
ligence reached  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  from  Mr.  Comber.   On 
January  8th  he  started  with  Mr.  Hartland  to  make  the  fresh  attempt,  U> 
which  we  alluded,*  to  reach  Stanley  Pool  by  the  old  Makuta  road.  They 
were,  however,  soon  foiled  by  the  old  trouble  about  carriers,  for  they  wer^ 
deserted  by  their  Kroo  boys,  who  had  become  alarmed  after  a  few  dayif 
march  by  reports  of  danger.     Mr.  Comber  and  his  companion  "were 
accordingly  obliged  to  return  to  San  Salvador,  which  they  left  again 
almost  directly  for  the  river,  with  the  view  of  helping  Messrs.  Crudgington 
and  Bentley  on  their  return  from  their  ^exploratory  journey  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Congo.    At  the  date  of  the  latest  letters  (February  21st) 
Messrs.  Comber  and  Hartland  were  at  Banana.   For  the  present,  Mussuca 
has  been  fixed  upon  as  the  depot  for  the  expedition,  and  a  rough  store- 
house is  being  erected  on  a  plot  of  ground  purchased  for  the  purpose. 
If,  however,  the  north  bank  expedition  should  prove  successful,  it  is 
probable  that  the  depot  will  be  formed  at  Vivi.    The  change  in  the  plans 
of  this  expedition  is  probably  to  some  extent  due  to  the  arrival  of  a  Jesuit 
missionary  expedition,  consisting  of  four  members,  who  are  said  to  be 
under  a  contract  to  remain  for  at  least  five  years  in  Congo.     They  were 
escorted  to  San  Salvador  by  two  Portuguese  naval  and  military  officers, 
with  a  party  of  marines,  and  they  take  with  them,  as  presents  from  the 
King  of  Portugal  to  Dom  Pedro  V.,  "  a  piano,  large  silver  tankards  and 
cups,  several  kegs  of  rum,  largo  cases  of  gin,  gold  cloth,  <fec.,"  according 
to  Mr.  Comber's  last  letter  from  Banana. 

At  the  last  moment  we  learn  f  that  Messrs.  Crudgington  and  Bentley 
returned  to  Vivi  on  March  2nd.     They  met  with  some  difficulties  in  their 

»  See  antCy  p.  310. 

t  For  this  information  wo  aro  indebtetl  to  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Baynes,  tha 
Secretary  of  the  Baptist  ]!iIis&ionary  Society. 
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journey  tip  the  river,  bat  after  twenty-one  days*  walking,  arrived  at  Mfwa, 

near  Mankoneh's  village,  at  Stanley  Pool.    They  crossed  the  pool  from 

j(«xikoneh'B  village  to  Ntamo  or  Kintamo,  where  they  remained  two 

^0cB ;  bat  finding  that  the  natives  did  not  wish  them  to  stop,  they  went 

^  by  land  to  Nshasha  or  Kinshasha,  where  the  natives  were  even 

^^y^fte,  owing  probably  to  a  misunderstanding.     This  appears  to  be  the 

jpC^lity  of  M.  de  Brazza's  station,  and  notwithstanding  all  that  the 

ji^ench  sei^eant  in  charge  said,  the  natives,  finding  that  Mr.  Crudgington 

gi^dluB  companion  were  not  Frenchmen,  conld  not  be  persuaded  that  they 

^^0te  not  enemies.    They  accordingly  made  the  best  of  their  way  back 

^  ihe  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  shortly  afterwards  commenced  their 

^0tiini  joamey,  which  was  accomplished  in  fifteen  days,  partly  by  land 

^xA  partly  l>y  water. — We  hope  to  be  able  to  furnish  fuller  particulars 

j^^pecting  this  interesting  excursion  in  a  future  issue. 

The  Hative  Tribes  on  the  Ogowe* — ^When  M.  de  Brazza  ascended  the 
(Wowi  again  in  December  1880,  he  was  accompanied  by  Fere  Delorme, 
^liose  object  was  to  find  a  suitable  spot  for  a  mission-station.     In  a 
]0^  which  he  has  addressed  to  his  superiors  on  this  subject,  he  has 
embodied  some  information  respecting  the  native  tribes  met  with  on 
^e  l»nks  of  the  Ogowe,  from  which  we  obtain  the  following  particulars. 
On  the  lower  course  of  the  river  some  Orungu  villages  are  met  with, 
Cohabited  by  the  Nkomis  and  Camas.     The  country  here  lies  very  low, 
god  l)eing  inundated  during  the  great  rains,  is  unhealthy.     Further  up 
xirer  the  country  becomes  more  and  more  open,  pleasanter,  and  higher 
ibove  water-level ;   while  the  mangrove  thickets  disappear,  and  are  re- 
placed by  forest  trees,  including  the  date  and  other  palms.     After  the 
momis  and  Camas  come  the  Galois,  Eningas,  and  Adyombas.     All  these 
tribes  speak  the  same  language  as  is  used  on  the  Gaboon.     They  are  all 
Teiy  superstitious,  but  do  not  appear  to  be  fanatical  like  the  people  about 
CSape  Lopez.    One  hundred  and  ten  miles  up  the  river  are  found  the 
Bakalais,  who  are  being  driven  away  by  the  numerous  Pahuins ;   the 
latter  occupy  the  right  bank  of  the  river  and  the  former  the  left  bank, 
and  there  is  continual  war  between  them.     P^re  Delorme  says  that  the 
Pahuins  will  do  here  what  they  have  already  done  in  the  Como  (Commi) 
country  and  on  the  Rembo,  and  will  end  by  remaining  masters  of  the 
region,  as  they  are  the  stronger  of  the  two  tribes.     They  are  not  ener- 
vated by  vice,  and  have  no  slaves,  and  consequently  no  human  sacrifices. 
After  passing  these  tribes,  the  rapids  are  reached,  rendering  navigation 
very    difficult  and  dangerous.     Above  these  the  river  again  becomes 
iiarigable,  and  different  tribes  are  met  with  along  the  banks,  such  as  the 
Okandas,   Oshebas,  Adumas,  Ondumas,  «fcc.     On  many  grounds,  P^re 
jfoloirme  thought  the  time  had  not  como  for  establishing  a  station  above 
the  rapids,  and  ho  therefore  did  not  accompany  M.  do  Brazza  through 
the  Okanda  and  Aduma  countries ;  but  ho  speaks  in  high  terms  of  the 
friendly  understanding  which  evidently  exists   between  him  and  the 
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inhabitants.     F^re  Delorme  afterwards  went  50  milee  up  the  Ngnni^ « 
confiiderable  affluent  of  the  Ogowe,  and  found  there  several  looalitui 
suitable  for  stations.     The  tribes  on  its  banks  are  chiefly  the  Ivflii 
Ivetylas,  and  Ishiras.     Large  numbers  of  slaves  are  obtained  from  tiiii 
region,  as  the  people  are  gentle  and  exceedingly  poor. 

French  Expeditions  to  the  Niger.— We  are  indebted  to  the  For^ 
Office    for   the   latest    information   which    has    reached    the   Froooli 
Ministry  of  Marine  from  Senegal  respecting  the  expeditions  of  Captain 
Gallieni  •  and  Colonel  Desbordes  f  in  West  Africa.     Captain  Grallieii 
who  had  been  for  some  time  with  Ahmadu,  Sultan  of  Segon,  lud  at 
length  been  allowed  to  leave,  and  arrived  on  April  10th  at  Medina,  ^ 
French  post  on   the  Senegal.     Ahmadu  has  been  informed  hj  tb 
Governor   of   Senegal   of   the    recent   occupation'  of   Eita,  whidi  ii 
described  as  a  sort    of   mamelon,  about    800    feet    above    sea-leTel, 
situated  some  84  miles  south-east  of  Bafulab<3,  and  87  miles  north- 
west of  Bamaku  on  the  Niger,  and  dominating  the  valley  of  the 
Bakhoy,  a  tributary  of  the  Senegal.     In  consequence  of  its  strategical 
importance,  Colonel  Desbordes  established  a  post  here  some  three  or 
four  months  ago.    The  Sultan  of  Segou  has  also  been  informed  of  thd 
occupation  of  Bubanko,  a  Bambarra  village  12  or  18  miles  south  at 
Eita,  where  a  number  of  robbers  of  the  Bambarra,  Mandingo,  and 
other  tribes,  had  collected  together,  pillaging  their  neighbours  9x3- 
harassing  French  convoys.     Captain  Gallieni  brings  back  with  him  0 
treaty,  which  he  has  concluded  with  Ahmadu,  and  by  which  tha 
French  are  authorised,  to   the  exclusion  of  other  nations,  to  found 
establishments  throughout  the  kingdom  of  Segou,  and  to  open  a  route 
to  the  Niger,  which  will  be  placed  under  French  protection  as  far  as 
Timbuktu.    Provision  is  also  made  for  the  residence  of  a  French  repre- 
sentative at  Segou. — Major  Derrien,  chief  of  the  survey  staff  of  Colonel 
Desbordes'  expedition,  has  also  just  returned  to  Medina  from  Eita,  and 
brings  back  with   him  satisfactory  information  respecting   the  topo- 
graphy of  the  region  between  Bafulab6  and  Bamaku,  which  proves  tc 
be  a  vast  plain  with  a  gradual  rise  of  500  feet  in  75  miles.     Colonel 
Desbordes,  the  chief  of  the  expedition,  was  to  leave  Eita  on  May  5th, 
and  return  to  St.  Louis  for  the  rainy  season. 

• 

Climate  of  Cochin-China. — The  climate  of  French  Cochin-China^ 
though  probably  not  likely  ever  to  become  a  very  salubrious  one,  doei 
not  appear  in  late  years  to  have  been  so  fatal  to  Europeans  as  formerly 
The  deaths,  which  were  268  in  1876,  rose  to  324  in  1877,  but  they  faU 
to  156  and  103  in  1878  and  1879  respectively,  and  that  too  with  an 
increased  population.  From  six  years'  observations  recorded  in  1874-9, 
the  mean  temperature  at  Saigon  was  about  80°*  6  F.,  the  maximum  bein^ 

♦  See  ante,  p.  811.  t  See  vol.  ii  p.  690. 
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9f'S8  F.  and  the  minimum  l&^'SS  F.  The  mean  of  the  rainfall  for 
^  fiye  years  1874-8  is  stated  to  have  been  about  54*46  inches  per 
iimimu 

Ihe  True  Name  of  the  Chukches.— With  regard  to  a  statement  made 
n  our  January  number  *  respecting  the  Ohukches  (Tchuktches),  Lieu- 
gpjmt  Nordqvist,  one  of  Professor  Nordenskiold's  companions  in  the  Vegay 
00  communicated  some  remarks  to  the  Imperial  Geographical  Society 
f  Si  Petersburg,!  maintaining  that  Mr.  W.  H.  Dall  is  in  error.  Accord- 
^  to  Lieutenant  Nordqvist,  the  stationary  and  nomad  Chukches  both 
,^l0Dg  to  the  same  race,  and  call  themselves  in  the  singular  '*  Chau- 
li^n,**  and  in  the  plural  '*  Chauchau-ate."      These  people,  he  says,  live 

0  the  north  of  Cape  Chukotsky,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
^tie  Eskimo,  who  live  to  the  south  of  it,  chiefly  on  the  shores  of  the 
Qulfof  Anadyrsk,  as  far  as  Cape  Oliutorsky — a  fact  which,  Lieutenant 
Hdrdqvist  urges,  is  incontestably  proved  by  a  comparison  of  the  idioms 
jn  the  languages  of  the  two  peoples. 

Biehmond  Oulf,  Hudson*8  Bay. — In  a  paper  on  his  recent  explora- 

^0DB  round  Hudson's  Bay,  which  he  read  during  the  last  session  of  the 

Q^ographical  Society  of  Quebec,  Professor  H.  Bell,  Assistant  Director  of 

the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada,  alludes  to  this  remarkable  sheet  of 

alt  water  on  the  eastern  side  of  Hudson's  Bay.     He  describes  it  as 

trisngalar  in  outline,  and  measuring  about  25  miles  from  north  to  south 

tod  15  miles  along  the  base  from  east  to  west.     It  is  connected  with 

the  sea  by  an  inlet  only  a  few  chains  wide,  but  a  mile  in  length,  cut 

through  the  high  ridge,  which  lies  between  it  and  Hudson's  Bay  to  the 

west    This  inlet  is  too  narrow  to  allow  the  whole  gulf  to  fill  up  with 

e?Biy  rise  of  the  tide,  or  to  empty  itself  at  the  ebb  to  a  level  with  the 

bir-water  mark  outside ;  and  the  result  is  that,  with  the  exception  of  a 

*eir  minutes  at  each  rise  and  fall,  the  water  rushes  alternately  out  and 

1  through  this  rocky  gorge,  causing  whirlpools  and  eddies  which  are 
^metimes  dangerous.  The  water  of  this  place  is  open  all  the  winter, 
id  the  locality  is  resorted  to  by  water-fowl,  seals,  and  white  porpoises, 
i^ch  are  also  numerous  there  in  the  summer.  Just  within  the  entrance 
'  tihe  gulf  a  mountain  of  rock,  resembling  an  enormous  castle,  rises  to 
lieight  of  700  or  800  feet,  and  near  the  south  shore  there  is  a  large 
Aand,  on  the  eastern  part  of  which  is  a  bare  mountain  several  hundred 
eet  high.  On  the  top  of  this.  Dr.  Bell  and  his  party  built  a  cairn,  which 
irill  probably  last  for  ages  and  serve  as  a  memorial  of  their  visit.  From 
the  top  of  the  surrounding  mountains  beautiful  lakes,  high  above  the 
wa-level,  are  seen  stretching  far  away  among  the  lofty  hills. — Dr.  Bell 
iko  makes  some  interesting  remarks  in  regard  to  the  character  of  the 
ioast-line  of  this  part  of  Hudson's  Bay,  which  is  somewhat  peculiar. 
Liter  passing  the  most  prominent  cape  on  the  east  coast  (N.  lat.  58^  45'), 

•  8ee  ante,  p.  49.  t  Balletin,  fasc.  ii.  of  1861. 
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which  he  named  Cape  Dufferin  after  our  late  President,  the  ooaat 
becomes  somewhat  lower  than  it  was  to  the  south,  and  from  the  Maoi- 
tounuck  Sound  to  a  point  32  miles  north  of  the  inlet  of  Bichmond  Grnlf^ 
the  rocks  of  supposed  Nipigon  age  are  largely  developed.  They  eveiy- 
whore  dip  into  the  sea,  and  hence  the  cliffs  all  face  inland,  or  in  the 
same  way  as  those  of  the  chains  of  islands  which  line  the  ooast.  This 
constitutes  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  appearance  of  the  ooasts. — 
Altogether,  the  scenery  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bichmond  Gulf  is 
stated  to  bo  extremely  wild,  lonely,  and  grand. 


Admiral  Baron  de  La  Bonoiere-le  Noury. — It  is  with  the  deepest  regret 

that  we  aonouDce  the  death  of  Yice-Admiral  Baron  CMment  de  La  Bond^re-le 
Noury,  President  of  the  Geographical  Society  of  Paris,  which  occurred  on  Slttuiday 
evenlDg,  May  14th. — Admiral  de  La  Roncidre-le  Noury,  who  was  the  son  of  a  dis- 
tiDguished  officer  of  Napoleon  I.,  was  bom  in  1813  at  Turin,  where  his  father  was 
in  military  command  of  the  district  During  his  long  career  in  the  French  navy, 
he  achieved  a  high  reputation  for  gallantry  and  professional  skill ;  he  serred.with 
distinction  in  the  Crimean  war,  and  was  afterwards  appointed  to  the  command  of 
La  Beine  EorUnse  on  the  occasion  of  Prince  Napoleon's  expedition  to  the  Polar 
regions.  More  recently  he  commanded  the  squadron  which  brought  back  the  French 
troops  from  Mexico,  and  added  greatly  to  his  reputation  by  his  services  when  com- 
manding the  Marines  during  the  siege  of  Paris  by  the  German  armies ;  he  after- 
wards filled  the  important  post  of  Commander-in-Chief  on  the  Mediterranean  statioD. 
He  was  always  a  true  and  earnest  friend  to  science  in  all  its  branches,  but  more 
particularly  in  the  departments  of  geography,  botany,  and  zoology.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  Geographical  Society  of  Paris  in  1857,  and  for  several  years  held  the 
office  of  President,  in  which  capacity  he  welcomed  to  Paris  some  of  the  leading 
explorers  of  recent  years — Commander  V.  L.  Cameron,  Mr.  Henry  M.  Stanlejr, 
Professor  Nordenskiold,  &c. — and  presented  them  to  the  President  of  the  French 
Republic.  He  came  to  London  on  the  occasion  of  Livingstone's  interment  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  represented  French  geographers  in  the  funeral  cortege. — 
Admiral  de  La  Roncierc-le  Noury  was  elected  an  Honorary  Corresponding  Member 
of  our  Society  on  April  27th,  1874. 

Sir  D.  B.  Eobertson,  C.B.,  E.C.M.G.— We  regret  to  announce  the  death,  on 

March  27th,  in  Arlington  Street,  Piccadilly,  of  Sir  Daniel  Brooke  Robertson,  who 
had  beeu  for  a  great  number  of  years  in  the  Civil  Service  of  the  Crown,  and  for  moe 
than  twenty  years  a  Fellow  of  our  Society. — Our  associate  was  the  eldest  son  of  the 
late  Mr.  Daniel  Robertson,  of  Struan,  Perthshire,  and  was  born  in  1810.  He  was 
called  to  the  Bar  in  June  1840,  and  was  employed  in  the  Mixed  Commission 
for  the  settlement  of  the  claims  of  the  British  Legion  on  the  Portuguese  Govern- 
ment in  1842.  He  was  appointed  Vice-Consul  at  Shanghai,  China,  in  December 
1843,  and  Consul  at  Amoy  in  August  1853.  During  his  long  residence  in  China, 
Sir  Brooke  was  stationed  for  many  yeara  at  Shanghai,  but  the  latter  part  of  his  time 
was  spent  at  Canton,  for  which  port  he  was  appointed  Consul  in  December  1858. 
He  acted  for  some  time  as  one  of  the  British  Commissioners  there  during  the  occu- 
l)ation  of  the  city  by  the  British  and  French  troops,  and  in  January  1861  was 
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appointed  British  CommiBsioDer  for  what  is  known  as  tho  Kowloon  Peninsula, 
opposite  tho  island  of  Hong  Kong.  Our  associate  was  made  a  Companion  of  the  Bath 
on  August  9th,  1865,  and  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  (by  patent)  on  June  8th, 
1872.  In  October  1877,  Sir  Brooke  was  appointed  Her  Majesty's  Consul-Genera  1  at 
Shanghai,  but  did  not  take  up  the  post.  He  retired  from  active  service  oh  April  1st, 
1879,  and  was  made  a  k.cm.o.  in  tho  following  August.  The  successive  honours 
and  promotioti  conferred  upon  him  during  a  life-long  service  arc  sufficient  evidence  of 
the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  and  the  seveml 
Ministers  under  whom  he  served  in  China.  Few  public. servants  have  left  more 
friends  or  fewer  enemies. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Longitude  of  Lake  Nyassa. 

Glasgow,  ^th  Matf,  1881. 

Dear  Sir, — In  the  discussion  on  Mr.  Stewart's  paper,  in  the  *  Proceedings '  for 
May,  I  observe  that  my  friend  the  llev.  Horace  Waller  says  that  I  am  atoning  for 
having  pushed  Lake  Nyassa  too  far  westward ;  but  if  he  will  look  at  the  map  in  the 
pamphlet  distributed  among  the  audience  at  tho  time  to  which  he  alludes,  he  will  see 
that  the  longitude  of  the  north  end  of  the  lake  in  this  map,  made  in  1876,  agrees 
with  the  longitude  in  Mr.  Stewart's  map. 

More  recent  surveys  had  given  a  different  position  to  the  south  end  of  Lake 
Tanganyika,  and  in  requesting  Messrs.  Stewart  and  Moir  to  explore  for  a  route 
between  the  lakes,  I  gave  them  177  miles  as  the  direct  distance  of  Pambete,  which  is 
40  miles  further  than  in  the  map  made  in  1876.  As  the  nearest  distance  from  one 
lake  to  the  other  in  a  straight  line  proves  to  be  173  miles,  this  was  also  a  very  fair 
anticipation. 

My  map  was  of  course  the  interpretation  which  various  reasons  led  mo  to  put  upon 
Mr.  Yoang's  discovery  of  the  northern  half  of  Lake  Nyassa.  After  his  return,  from 
his  description  of  what  he  saw,  I  sketched,  in  a  second  edition,  the  Konde  Mountains 
as  a  continuation  to  tho  north-west  of  the  Livingstone  range,  very  much  as  Mr. 
Stewart  now  has  them.  The  country  between  the  lakes  is  also  marked  as  a  plateau 
5000  feet  in  elevation,  which  proved  also  to  be  fairly  correct 

I  may  be  allowed  shortly  to  explain  why  I  attached  considerable  importance  to 
the  early  solution  of  this  geographical  question. 

Shortly  after  Livingstone*s  interment  in  Westminster  Abbey,  I  was  consulted  by 
Dr.  Stewart,  the  able  superintendent  of  the  Industrial  Missionary  Institution  at 
Lovedale  in  South  Africa,  as  to  a  suggestion  he  had  just  made  in  the  Free  Church 
Assembly,  that  a  memorial  mission  to  be  named  Livingstonia  should  be  established 
somewhere  in  Central  Africa.  My  feeling  was  that  it  would  be  the  wisest  and  most 
fitting  course  at  the  same  time  to  carry  out  Livingstone's  policy  by  locating  it 
where  there  was  easy  access  by  water,  and  it  was  accordingly  submitted  to  the 
general  public  through  the  press  a  day  or  two  afterwards  as  a  mission  to  Nyassa. 

The  chief  responsibility  of  placing  it  within  the  Portuguese  coast-line  lying  upon 
mc,  and  some  inconvenience  having  resulted,  it  was  a  relief  that  Mr.  Young's  dis- 
covery of  the  northern  part  of  Lake  Nyassa,  when  rightly  understood,  showed  that 
the  Portuguese  were  in  a  position  by  this  route  to  compete  with  Zanzibar  for  the 
trade  of  Central  Africa,  if  their  policy  were  wisely  directed.  The  publications  in 
which  I  endeavoured  to  place  this  in  a  clear  light,  were  transmitted  to  Lisbon  by 
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H.E.  Yiscouut  Duprat,  so  that  the  argument  may  have  given  some  gnidiooe  d 
carrying  out  the  enlightened  views  of  the  Portuguese  government,  in  the  irru^ 
ments  which  follow^,  which  have  entirely  removed  the  objection  to  pladngtki 
missioD  in  its  present  position. 

Without  correction  of  the  map  the  argument  had  no  force,  and  it  is  well  not^ 
fiud  it  to  be  scientifically  determined  that  the  correction  in  longitude  of  120  iBi||| 
was  not  excessive. 

Yours  faithfully, 

jA8b  SnvESiois. 
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EEPOKT  OF  THE  EVENING  MEETINGS,  SESSION  1880^1. 

Eleventh  Meeting^  9th  May^  1881. — The  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Abibdibe, 

President,  in  the  Chair. 

Presentations. — F,  J.  Campbdl^  Esq, ;  Chty  M.  Cam'pbell,  Esq, 

Elections. — Lewis  Philip  Harris^  Esq, ;  WiUiam  George  Lardner,  Esq.;   Cecal 
B,  Phipson^  Esq, 

The  paper  of  the  evening  was — 

'*  A  Journey  among  the  Great  Andes  of  the  Equator."    By  Edward  WhympeT. 
(Will  be  publbhed  in  a  subsequent  number  of  the  '  Proceedings.') 
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PROCEEDINGS  OP  FOEBIGN  SOCIETIES. 
Oeographical  Society  of  Paris. — April  22ncl,  1881 :  M.  DaubbiSe,  of 

Institute,  in  the  Chair. — The  Chairman,  in  speaking  of  the  losses  the  Society 
recently  suffered  by  death,  alluded  first  to  the  learned  geologist,  M.  Delesse,  of 
Institute,  who  had  been  President  of  the  Central  Committee  in  1875  at  the  time  of 
International  Geographical  Congress.    M.  Grandidier  had  delivered  over  his 
an  oration  which  he  published  in  the  Society*s  Bulletin,    M.  Daubr^  also  pai 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  Colonel  Flatters  and  M.  B^ringer,  members  of  the 
as  well  as  their  unfortunate  companions,  who  had  been  so  cruelly  massacred  in 
Sahara.     It  was  stated  that  a  proposition  would  be  brought  forward  to  place  a 
memorativc  inscription  in  the  hall  of  the  Society,  in  order  to  perpetuate  the  names 
these  martyrs  to  geographical  science. — A  sketch-map  on  the  scale  of  1 :  200,000 
been  received  from  Captain  Bernard  of  the  region  of  the  Esurs  in  the  Tidekelt 
based  on  information  collected  among  the  Shaambas  by  Colonel  Flatters. — A  letter 
was  read  from  M.  Lemyre  do  Villers,  Governor  of  Cochin-China,  announcing  the 
arrival  at  Saigon  of  a  chief  of  the  wild  independent  tribes,  who  was  desirooatof 
entering  into  commercial  relations  with  the  colony.     The  Governor  had  takcQ 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  send  back  with  him  Dr.  Neis,  a  naval  surgeon,  who 
had  recently  returned  from  a  journey  of  exploration  before  referred  to.* — Jk, 
Harmand  afterwards  gave  some  news  lately  received  from  Dr.  Neis.    Ho  was  then 
in  the  upper  basin  of  the  Dong-nai  in  company  with  the  Chief  Apao,  who  appeared 
to  exercise  real  power  over  the  people  of  the  region,  and  was  inclined  to  adopt 
measures  to  facilitate  commerce  with  the  country.    The  Governor  had  stated  that 
he  would  do  all  in    his   power  to  assist  scientific  exploration  in  Indo-China.— 


*  See  ante,  p.  242. 
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ILHeDri  Dnvejrier  gave  an  account  of  the  destruction  of  Colonel  Flatters' expedition, 

nd  of  the  political  condition  of  the  Tnareg  country,  which  will  he  puhlished  in  the 

M&h'ii.— A  letter  was  read  from  M.  Baffraj,  Yioe-Consul  at  Massowah,  who  had 

ilnsdf  made  a  journey  in  Ahyssinia,  stating  that  he  had  hoen  charged  with  a 

jBitfioQ  to  King  Johannes,  and  placing  himself  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society. — 

Cipt$in  Howgate,  of  the  United  States  Army,  gave  particulars  respecting  two 

espk>ring  expeditions  to  the  northern  seas,  and  announced  the  foundation  of  a 

2oeteon)logical  station  at  Point  Barrow.— M.  L.  Simonin  read  a  paper  in  which  he 

go^ysed  and  commented  on  recently  puhlished  documents  relating  to  the  statistics 

of  tb^  nnitcd  States. 

. April  29th,  1881.— General  Meeting. — In  the  ahsence  of  the  President, 

j^^XXiM  Baron  de  La  Honci^re-le  Noury,  the  Chair  was  taken  hy  M.  Alphokse 

]{iijck-Edwaeds,  of  the  Institute. — ^The  Chairman  delivered  an  address,  which  will 

1^  published  in  the  Bulletin^  on  the  value  of  geography  as  a  science ;  and  M.  Hilher, 

t]}0  leporter-general  of  the  Prizes  Committee,  expressed  his  views  on  the  rSU  of 

t])e  Geographical  Society  in  the  domain  of  science,  civilisation,  and  international 

interests. — ^The  great  Gold  Medal  of  the  year  was  awarded  to  Major  Serpa  Pinto,  a 

ttetch  of  whose  journey  across  Africa  was  given  hy  M.  Gravier,  President  of  the 

Geographical  Society  of  Lyons. — M.  Maunoir  afterwards  read  a  report  on  the  labours 

of  3£  A.  Vuillemin,  to  whom  was  awarded  the  Gold  Medal,  recently  founded  by  the 

flons  of  the  late  M.  Erhard,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  their  father's  wilL — 

]f.  Bainier  gave  an  account  of  the  journey  of  MM.  Zweifel  and  .Moustier  to  the 

•oaroes  of  the  Niger,  undertaken  at  the  expense  of  M.  Yerminck,  a  leading  shipovmer 

and  merchant  of  Marseilles  (Gold  Medal). — M.  Dutreuil  de  Rhins  next  recounted  the 

difficulties  which  Captain  W.  J.  Gill,  r.e.,  had  to  overcome  in  his -journey  to 

Westem  China  and  the  Tibetan  frontier  (Gold  Medal).— M.  Franz  Schrader  referred 

to  tlic  labours  and  journeys  in  Patagonia  of  Dr.  F.  Moreno,  for  which  a  Gold  Medal 

awarded  to  him,  and  in  delivering  this  to  him  the  Chairman  took  occasion  to 

iLrk  that  his  labours  would  facilitate  the  choice  of  the  South  American  station  for 

rving  the  coming  Transit  of  Venus. — ^The  business  of  the  meeting  was  concluded 

hy  "the  report  of  Commander  de  Bizemont,  of  the  French  Navy,  on  the  voyages  to 

Land  and  other  parts  of  the  Arctic  regions,  for  which  a  Gold  Medal  was 
to  Mr.  Benjamin  Leigh  Smith. — All  the  reports  above  mentioned  will  ho 
pixblished  in  extenso  in  the  Society's  Bulletin. 

May  6th,  1881. — The  meeting  was  held  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Sorhonne, 

^^-  Alfred  Gbandidier  in  the  Chair. — The  Chairman  gave  expression  to  the  regret 
l^ch  was  felt  at  the  prolonged  ahsence  through  illness  of  Admiral  de  La  Roncidre-le 
onry,  who  would  have  had  great  pleasure  in  presenting  to  the  Meeting  Dr.  Crevaux 
M.  Lejanne,  by  whom  so  much  had  been  done  for  the  advancement  of  geographical 
Science.    He  reminded  his  hearers  that  Dr.  Crevaux  had  made  three  journeys  of 
^icploration  in  Guiana  and  on  the  Amazon,  crossing  the  Tumac-Humac  mountains 
for  the  first  time,  and  exploring  .the  Yari  and  the  Paru,  then  the  19a  and  the  Japura, 
and  last  of  all  crossing  the  Andes,  and  following  the  Upper  Guyabero,  and  the  course 
of  the  Orinoco. — Dr.  Crevaux,  who  illustrated  his  lecture  with  numerous  photographs, 
then  gaTe  an  account  of  the  incidents  of  his  last  journey,  of  the  varied  aspects  of  the 
ooontry  and  of  the  natives.    Having  reached  the  Upper  Magdalena,  he  had  intended 
to  have  explored  the  Uap^  (or  upper  course  of  the  Rio  Negro),  but  he  learned  from 
the  quineroB  or  searchers  for  cinchona,  that  in  this  he  had  been  anticipated  by  an 
Englishmao.    He  traversed  the  Cordillera  and  found  some  streams,  which  opposite 
to  Neiva  flowed  to  the  east.    On  October  14th  the  travellers  crossed  the  crest  of  the 
Cordillera  at  an  altitude  of  about  3200  feet.    They  then  followed  the  small  streams 
No.  VL— June,  1881.]  2  b 
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which  Uiej  met  with  Uown  to  the  Guyabera,  which  was  reached  on  Octobei  SOtb. 
There  they  built  a  raft  and  commenced  the  descent  of  tha  river  ;  bat  their  raft  itjn, 
broken  up  in  [iMaing  some  rapids,  thoy  had  lo  build  another.  On  November  fl(^ 
they  pasaed  the  mouth  of  an  affluent,  the  Are-are,  down  which  the  produati  of  tia 
Conliilera  can  be  tnmaported  without  danger.  They  fouod  there  some  Datifc^  (h, 
Mitua  Indian^,  and  piirchased  a  canoe  froai  them.  The  explorers  were  now,  bo>> 
ever,  \a  great  daogcr  o(  peiishieg  from  hiiuger,  as  the  natives  carried  off  |)| 
provisions  from  the  country  round  as  they  went  along ;  but  at  last,  towards  ihcoj 
of  November,  they  reached  the  country  of  the  Quinpoca  Indians,  whore  theynn 
with  a  friendly  reception.  On  December  13tli  they  arrived  at  San  Femmdo  ds 
Atabapo,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ouaviare  (Guyabero),  Ynirida,  Atahuapo,  onj 
Orinoco.  After  having  passed  a  aeries  of  dangcroua  falb  in  Iheir  descent  o(  t]K 
Orinoco,  they  hod  the  misfortune  to  lose  their  sailor,  Burban,  who  died  from  thi  am- 
sequBnces  of  a  poisoned  wound.  At  last  they  arrived  at  Bolivar  and  travenrftlK 
delta  of  Ihe  Orinoco,  where  they  fonnd  the  Indians  in  quite  ns  primitive  &  condiaon 
aa  those  of  the  interior,  Ou  March  3rd  they  left  Port  of  Spaiu  on  their  relmn  lo 
Europe. — During  their  journey  MM.  Crevaux  and  Lejance  traversed  a  diatatm  of 
2550  mdes,  of  which  1275  miles  wore  through  a  new  country. 

Geographical  Society  of  Berlin.— Aprii  2nd,  1881 :  Dr.  NACHrnsiL,  Vna- 
dent,  in  the  Chair. — After  alluding  in  terms  of  profound  regret  to  the  dealhi  of 
Lieutenant  Weyprecht,  the  renowned  Arctic  aiplorer,  and  M.  Bagfeno  Cortambett, 
Honorary  President  of  the  Geographical  Society  of  Paris,  the  President  communiciteii 
the  latest  news  received  from  travellers  sent  out  by  the  African  Society,  Dr.  Buchner, 
in  a  letter  from  Malange,  Angohi,  dated  February  9th,  had  written  be  foUons: 
"After  leaving  the  territory  of  tho  Musta  Yanvo,  I  made  ihreo  attempts  by  themsM 
Dortheruof  the  Muasnmba  roods  in  order  to  penetrate  into  the  very  interior  oC  Africa, 
and  failed  each  time  before  I  had  advanced  a  distance  worth  mentioning,  and  the 
laat  tima  so  completely  that  nothinj;  remained  but  to  return  again  into  the  region  of 
comparative  civilisation.  Of  the  fifty-six  carriers  which  I  had  with  me  when  I 
reached  the  Kassai  river  only  eight  remained,  the  rest  deserted.  I  passed  the 
Eassai  river  iti  8°  S.  lat.,  and  there  n  report  spread  amongst  tho  carriers  that  they 
would  probably  be  eaten  by  the  Tukongo,  as  they  were  very  hostile;  consequently, 
six  of  my  earners  at  onco  difiappcored,  taking  arms  and  ammunition  with  them,  acil 
I  was  obliged  to  wander  about  iu  the  tmclilcEs  sivainps  without  any  guid&  I 
travelled  through  the  northern  territory  of  Madalja,  ntid  made  between  the  Luembe 
and  Chihumbo  river  a  tccond  attempt  to  peuetrate  northward.  After  two  days' 
journey  t  reached  the  territory  of  the  Tambua  Kosluug  in  lat.  7°  22'  S.,  and  was 
again  obliged  to  rotm'n  to  Lunda  in  consequence  of  the  hostility  of  the  natives  there. 
All  my  carriers  here  became  demoralised  to  such  an  extent  that  I  ran  the  risk  of 
being  left  alone  with  my  thirty  to  forty  loads.  Thefio  reasons  forced  me  to  give  up 
the  project  of  reaching  tho  Kiluasa — where  the  traveller  Schiitt  was  attacked — aud 
penetrate  in  a  westerly  direction  as  far  as  the  Kahungula.  Notwithstanding  the  little 
prospect  of  succesa,  I  contemplated  making  here  a  third  attempt  lo  reach  the  Muata 
Eumpana,  and  arrive  at  the  coast  by  way  of  Muene  Puta  Kassongo,  as  here  was  the 
last  station  where  practicable  roads  lead  nDrthwarii,but  the  unfortunate  occurrence  of 
the  desertion  en  masse  of  my  carriers  forced  me  to  return  to  Malange," — The  President, 
in  commenting  upon  this  intelligence,  snid  this  was  another  addition  to  the  list  of 
expeditions  from  which  we  expected  so  much,  and  which  have  failed  in  coosequence 
of  obstacles  to  which  all  African  travellers  more  or  less  are  exposed.  Although  they 
might  reasonably  expect  that  Dr.  Buchner  would  bring  home  valuable  scientiSc 
information,  they  must  express  their  great  regret  at  a  second  misfortune  which  bos  ' 
befallen  this  expedition,  namely,  the  probable  loss  of  the  entire  oollection  which 
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Dr.  Boohner  liatl  sent  to  Garopc  by  the  English  steamer  Bmin,  which  vessel  came 
Utlo  collision  with,  another  near  the  English  coast. — From  the  same  part  of  Africa 
UBWB  bad  hwn  received  that  Dr.  Pojge,  who  had  risiled  the  territory  of  the  Mufitii 
TaoTO  six  jcara  previously,  had  arrived  at  the  beginning  of  this  year  at  St.  Paul  dc 
Loinda  in  company  with  Lieutenant  Wiasmann,  and  hod  at  once  continued  his 
jonniey  to  Dondo, — Eduard  Flegel  had  sent  flshort  letter, dated  6th  November,  1880, 
with  meteorological  observations.  This  traveller  visited  the  slill  unknown  course  of 
the  Niger  between  Jauri  and  Say.  Between  Baiijabo  and  Kpatachi  the  wide  bed  of 
lUe  liver  consists  of  immense  boulders,  and  it  forci's  its  way  between  tl.ese  with  great 
difficulty.  In  Kpatachi  he  was  detained  for  aii  days,  awaiting  the  relum  of  hia 
messengers,  which  ho  had  sent  to  the  ruler  of  Biissftn,  who  ia  not  subject  to  ilin 
Emperor  of  Gaudu.  After  their  return  the  travellt^r  ascended  the  river  in  a  canoe, 
but  waa  frequently  obliged  to  quit  the  same  and  transport  his  loads  over  land, 
because  the  enormous  boulders  in  the  river  made  navigation  impossible.  At  the 
present  time  it  is  supposed  that  Flt^el  is  with  tha  chief  of  Buasftn.  He  apjicared  to 
be  in  excellent  health,  and  the  prospects  of  his  journey  are  very  promising.  The 
present  lender  of  the  German  East  African  Expedition — Captain  v.  Schoeler — after 
conferring  with  bis  three  componionE,  and  also  consulting  the  leaders  of  the  Belgian 
Expedition,  had  selected  a  place  called  Kakoma,  near  Tabora,  for  establishing  the 
GermBQ  station ;  and  having  made  all  arrangements  required  for  this  object,  haii 
retatned  to  Zanzibar,  and  bis  arrival  in  Berlin  might  bo  expected  during  the  mcntii 
of  May. — After  the  President  liad  made  reference^  to  the  arrangemeuts  in  progress 
in  Germany  for  the  Third  Inlemational  Geographical  Congress  to  be  held  in  Venice, 
Lieutenant  Keitner,  companion  of  Count  Szechenyi  during  his  journey  in  China, 
spoke  of  the  country  and  inhabitanta  between  China  and  Burmah, — The  meeting 
concluded  with  a  paper  by  Dr.  Lehmnmi  on  the  South  Carpathian  Mountains, 
espednlly  the  Togara  range. 

-Special  Meeting,  April  12lh,  1881:  Dr.  Nachtiqal,  President,  in  the 
Chair. — After  an  introductory  address  in  which  reference  was  made  to  the  latest 
African  exploring  eipeditiuns,  the  President  requested  Dr.  Oscar  Lenz  to  ^com- 
municate to  the  Meeting  the  results  of  hia  journey.  Dr.  Lenz  commenced  by  briefly 
aJluding  to  hia  passage  through  the  territory  of  Morocco  as  C&t  as  Tenduf  in  the 
Korthem  Hamada,  which  had  been  already  communicated  to  the  Society  by  letter. 
Un  May  10th,  1880,  he  left  Tenduf  with  a  caravan  consisting  of  eight  persona  and 
nine  camols,  and  after  Ave  days'  journeying  reiiched  that  part  of  the  extensive  dunes  of 
(be  Sahara  known  by  the  nacne  of  fgidi ;  on  the  29th  May  he  arrivL'd  al  the  [town 
Taudeni,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  are  situated  the  rock-salt  mines  (long  disused) 
from  whence  formerly  thousands  of  camel-loads  of  salt  were  sent  yearly  to  Timbuktu. 
On  tbeSlbJone  his  caravan  reached  Arauan,a  lonely  spot  in  the  desert,  without  any 
-vegetatJOD,  used  as  a  place  of  rendezvous  for  all  caravans  coming  from  the  north. 
Her«  is  still  living  one  of  the  instigators  of  the  murder  of  the  well-known  lady- 
tmvellef  Alcxine  Tinne,  and  it  is  said  that  all  the  effects  belonging  to  the  lamented 
Major  Laiog,  who  was  murdered  fifty-five  yeans  ago,  are  preeervcd  hero,  but  Dr.  Lenz 
in  v«n  attempted  to  see  them. — This  desert,  accoriiing  to  his  view,  is  not,  as 
is  generally  supposed,  an  (old)  dried-up  basin  of  the  sea,  but  a  sandstone  formation 
disintcgmted  by  atmospheric  influence  ;  iha  journey  through  it  was  exceedingly 
loilsome,  especially  in  the  region  of  the"  shifting  dunes,"  where  even  the  eiperienoed 
Uftder  of  the  caravan  was  not  always  able  to  find  his  way ;  and  the  difficulty  was 
increased  in  the  soathern  portion  of  the  desert,  where  the  hot  sand-storma  ^and  a 
tcmpcrattire  of  113°  (Fahr.)  during  the  day  made  marching  almost  impossible,  and 
the  hours  of  night  were  employed  for  the  journey.  Dr.  I^eaz  arrived  in  llmbuktu 
n  the  1st  July,  and  enjoyed  during  his  stay  of  twenty  days  the  hospitality  of  iho 
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cKief  of  the  town,  whose  dignity  is  inherited  from  the  great  family  of  Gniiia,  nl^^ 
immigrated  fnim  Morocco,  unilBr  Sultan  El  Kabul. — After  a  lengthy  descriptioo  ^( 
Timbuktu,  the  inhabitanla  of  which  he  gives  as  numbering  20,000,  to  which  rtq^iij^ 
to  be  added  several  thousands  of  traders  during  the  c&ravan  season,  but  wkL\g)j 
according  to  Heinrich  Barth's  statement  ia  inhabited  by  only  13,000 — Le  mentitk^^ 
that  trade  and  indtistry  are  on  the  decline,  as  they  were  alreadj'  during  Bartb's  A  ^^ 
owing  to  the  inceeaant  hostilities  of  the  Tuareg  and  Fullani  tribes.    When  Dr.  r  ,     ' 
left  tlie  town  ha  proceeded  westward  by  a  hitherto  nnesplored  Iraolt  to  Seoegaicv-||j^ 
which  occupied  from  the  17th  July  to  2nd  November,  passing  through  Basikuj^^ 
Sokolo,  Bachninit,  Nioro,  Kuuiahari,  and  lastly  the  French  station  Medina,  w-|j_^ 
he  received  an  equally  friendly  reception  from  the  commandant  as  afterward  £^ 
St,  Louis.    He  was  sereral  times  attacked  by  native  haAds  of  robbers,  and  on  oilc 
occasion  lost  a  great  part  of  his  baggage  through  pillage  by  a  band  of  maraa^'f^g 
Arabs  belonging  to  the  A  lush  Eabyle.     The  pa[<er  was  illuatrated  by  twenty-i^^^ 
sheets  comprising  a  survey  of  the  territory  he  traversed. 

May  Tlh,  1S81  ;  Dr.  Nachtigak  President,  in  the  Chair.— The  Preaidet^^t. 

after  having  announced  to  the  Meeting  the  loaa  of  the  French  Expeiiition  noj.  .  " 
the  command  of  Colonel  Flatters,  communicated  a  letter  from  Dr.  Gerlar'  -^ 
liohlrs  from  Gonilar  in  Abyssinia,  from  which,  as  well  as  from  anotkec  dilt  -  "^ 
MasaauD,  April  10th,  it  appeared  that  the  reported  death  of  the  NegQa  John  ^^^^ 
not  confirmed.  Regarding  the  prospect  of  Dr.  Stecker's  journey,  who  was  ahoal  t^  ^ 
commence  a  survey  of  the  eiist  and  aoutli  coast  of  X,ako  Tsana,  near  Debra  Ttborr^* 
the  residence  of  the  NegOa,  it  was  stated  that  any  change  iu  the  government  of  thsw^  —^ 
country  would  be  moat  detrimental  to  the  espedition,  as  the  present  ruler  o^  ^ 
Abyaaiaia  bad  promised  to  aid  as  much  as  possible  the  scientific  researches  om-  ■* 
Dr.  Sleeker.  Gerhard  liohlfs  met  io  Debra  Tabor  in  the  house  of  the  NegQs  wili^=^ 
the  most  friendly  reception,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  interesting  collections  in^^ 

ethnography  and  natural  history.     (The  traveller  has  since  arrived  in  Berlin.) 

From  Dr.  Hildebrandt,  who  is  travelling  in  Madagascar,  favourable  news  hid  -^ 
been  received,  dated  as  late  as  the  23rd  February.  He  starleil  on  the  ITth  -^ 
January  from  AnlanacariTO  southward,  and  in  his  journey  to  the  Ankaratra  moun- 
tains added  considerably  to  bis  collection  of  fauna  and  flora,  particularly  in 
orchideouB  plants,  but  he  was  forced  to  descend  ngaiu  into  the  pkin  on  account  of 
the  incessant  rain ;  on  the  I2th  February  he  reached  Finanaraotsoa ;  he  collected 
several  valuable  specimens  in  the  southern  as  well  as  in  the  northern  and  western 
parts  of  the  island. — Dr.  Pogge  and  Lieutenant  Wissmann,  iu  a  letter  from  Malaiige 
dated  February  2ud,  reiMitcd  their  safe  arrival  at  that  place,  hut  stated  that  they 
were  nut  able  to  carry  out  their  original  plan  of  at  once  continuing  their  jontney 
owing  (o  the  want  of  stores ;  tlie  brothers  Machndo,  who  had  supplied  the  f 
expedition,  having  to  send  for  a  fresh  supply.  Malange,  as  well  as  Pungo  And( 
had  greatly  declined  since  Dr,  Pogge's  last  visit  four  years  ago,  Pofinwij" 
coDsiderablu  number  of  well-to-do  Europeans  were  settled  there,  but  at  pre 
their  number  was  reduced  to  about  ten;  partly  through  death,  partly  through 
emigratjou.  Buaioess  was  bad  because  the  pricea  of  their  produce  hod  greatly 
declined  in  Europe,  and  as  the  negroes  still  demanded  their  former  prices,  tbey 
preferred  to  take  their  goods  direct  to  Dondo,  where  they  could  disiiose  of  them  to 
greater  advantage,  owing  to  a  regular  communication  with  vessels  on  the  Quanza. — 
At  Malangu,  Pogge  met  Dr.  Buchner  and  Major  von  Mechow,  who  bad  returned  from, 
their  journey  in  the  interior.  In  the  meantime  a  lengthy  letter  from  Dr.  Buchner  bad. 
arrived,  relating  his  misfortunes,  which  were  already  referred  to  at  the  last  meeting. 
He  writes : — "  If  1  had  succeeded  on  the  Kassai  river  in  getting  a  passage  acroas  Iha 
Papyrus  lagoon    without   the    assistance  of  the    natives,  1  should  hive  lewdied 
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the  territory  of  the  independent '  Tobindi,'  who  arc  said  to  be  cannibals ;  and  a  few 
miles  farther  on,  I  shonld  have  come  on  a  high  road,  on  which  the  Kioko  are 
accustomed  to  journey  northwards  to  pillage  and  shoot  elephants.    But  I  had  to 
gi?e  np  the  idea  of  reaching  Nyangwe.     I  had  here  an  unpleasant  encounter 
with  the  chief  Ealala  Kanaka  Ntamb ;  he  summoned  abont  200  warriors,  fantasti- 
cally adorned,  all  of  whom  took  up  a  sitting  posture  round  our  little  encampment, 
and  in  an  endless  monotonous  refrain  of  '  Moio  Moio,'  expressed  their  disapproval 
oi  my,   to  them,  inconceivable  objection  to  trading.     Thousands  of  arrows  in 
quivers  were  piled  up,  some  firearms  were  also  seen,  but  they  appeared  to  be 
in  want  of  gunpowder.    Then  more  and  more  natives  descended  from  the  hills 
•midst  a  deafening  noise  of  drums,  bells,  fifes,  and  trumpets  made  of  elephant 
tusks ;  their  faces  were  dripping  with  red  paint,  and  they  had  ornamented  their 
lieads  with  tufts  of  feathers.    It  soon  became  clear  that  it  was  intended  to  rob  us, 
for  they  insisted  I  should  establish  there  and  then  a  trading  settlement^  or  otherwise 
^y  a  fine  of  five  barrels  of  gunpowder  and  five  guns,  and  forthwith  quit  their  terri- 
tory.   Not  being  disposed  to  consent  to  such  an  audacious  demand,  I  prepared  for 
defence,  and  ordered  my  men  to  make  ready  for  a  fight.    By  my  firmness  I  succeeded 
in  considerably  reducing  their  demand,  and  towards  evening  they  agreed  to  accept 
an  indemnity  of  cloth  and  cowrie  shells," — After  the  reading  of  these  letters,  and 
enumerating  the  presents   received.  Dr.  H.  Kiepert  submitted  his  general  map 
(general  karte)  of  Germany,  which  had  been  revised  by  his  son,  a  map  of  middle 
Italy  illustrating  especially  the  ancient  topography,  a  general  map  of  the  Balkan 
peninsula,  and  a  map  of  the  Tunis  territory. — Dr.  v.  Danckelmann  then  read 
a  description  of  a  portable  barometer  constructed  by  himself,  and  the  meeting 
ooQclud^i  with  a  paper  by  Professor  Dr.  von  Fritsch  on  the  latest  theories  of  earth- 
qmakes. 

Oeog^phioal  Society  of  Lyons. — March  3rd,  1881 :  M.  Louis  Desobakds, 

JEVesident,  in  the  Chair. — After  some  remarks  by  the  President  respecting  the 

curangements  in  progress  for  the  Congress  of  French  Geographical  Societies  to  be 

laeld  at  Lyons  in  August,  Canon  Christophe  read  a  paper  on  the  ancient  historical 

course  of  the  Rhone,  which  will  bo  published  in  extenso  in  an  early  number  of  the 

JStiUetin, — M.  Coint-Bavarot  afterwards  read  a  paper,  entitled  "  Fifteen  Minutes  in 

Russia,^'  on  what  had  been  recently  accomplished  in  that  empire  from  an  economical 

and  geographical  point  of  view. 

Geog^phical  Society  of  Bremen.-— April  16th,  1881 :  Annual  Meeting. — 

The  Annual  Keport  and  Statement  of  Accounts  were  presented  to  the  Meeting,  but 
gave  rise  to  no  remarks. — It  was  announced  that  Herr  Mosle  had  resigned  the  ofiSce 
of  President,  and  he  was  elected  an  Honorary  Member  in  recognition  of  his  services  to 
the  Society.  Dr.  Oscar  Lenz  and  Lieutenant  Schwatka,  U.S.A.,  were  also  elected 
Honorary  Members. — The  following  were  the  chief  items  of  information  which  were 
furnished  to  the  Society  in  the  course  of  this  meeting : — The  steamship  Mary  and 
Heleny  which  will  be  despatched  from  San  Francisco  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment early  in  June  to  search  for  the  Jeannette,  will  be  commanded  by  Lieutenant 
Berry,  who  has  already  made  a  voyage  in  the  Arctic  seas  in  the  Tigress,  The  vessel 
will  be  equipped  and  provisioned  for  a  three  years'  cruise,  but  it  will  be  left  to 
Lieutenant  Berry's  discretion  whether  he  will  remain  out  more  than  one  winter  or 
not.  The  vessel  will  proceed  in  the  first  instance  to  Petropaulofsky  to  embark  dogs, 
sledges,  drivers,  &c.,  and  then  to  St.  MichaePs  to  take  in  a  further  supply  of  coal, 
afterwards  visiting  several  parts  of  the  Chukche  Peninsula,  viz.  Lawrence  Bay,  Cape 
Serdze  Kamen,  and  Koliutshin  Bay.  In  the  early  part  of  August  the  expedition  will 
endeavour  to  push  northwards  to  Herald  Island,  near  which  the  Jeannette  and  the 
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miasbg  whalers  were  last  seen  in  September  1879.     Lieotenftat  Berry  wUl  m 
to  make  tiie  south-east  point  of  Wrangel  Land,  where,  according  to  Captaia  I 
there  is  a  Urge  bay-    From  here  sledge  jouraejs  will  be  made  in  aearch  of  tlw  li 
expedition,  and  the  parties  will  perhajw  be  under  the  leadership  of  Geor^ga  K 
who  baa  had  a  Ui^  experience  of  sledge  journeys  in  Eastern  Siberia, 
the  expedition  will  winter  on  the  south-eait  coast  of  Wrangel  Land  or  on 
coast.     It  will  consist  exclusively  of  volunteers  from  the  United  States  Naij,  nd  1 
will,  no  doubt,  add  considersbty  to  our  knowledge  of  the  gwgraphy  and  hydrogrt[i]   1 
ol  the  T^oD. — Dr.  Arthur  Krause  and  Dr.  Aure!  Krause  (who  were   t 
April  ITth  in  theea.  Rhine)  are  to  go  via  New  York  and  Washington  toSaaFnoctni    ' 
to  undertake  a  journey  on  behalf  of  the  Society  to  the  coast  districta  and  idanijiof 
Behring  Strait  and  Sea.    Their  precise  programme  will  depend  upon  tnfoniisUia 
which  Ihey  will  oblnin  in  Washington.     They  will  spend  some  time  in  the  ChakAc 
Peninsula,  and  will  make  inTestigntioiis  mid  collections  in  tlie  departments  of  eibo- 
lo^  and  marine  zoology  in  Alaska.     They  are  equipped  for  a  year's  joiirDej,<id 
have  received  much  valuable  assistance  in  iheir  preliminary  preparations;    Bbh 
NordenBhiiild  baa   sent  them  a   Chukche    vocabalaiy,  and    Prince   Bismarck  bi 
burnished  them  with  letters  of  recommendfttion  to  the  German  representatives  in  tin 
4j'niled  States. — Herr  G.  Albrecht  was  elected   President  of  the   Society,  imd  Dt. 
Lindemaun  succeeds  him  in  the  office  he  previously  held. 

Imperial  Geo^rapliical  Society  of  St  Peter8btirgr.^anuary27th,l88I: 

Speoisl  meeting  for  the  reci-Tilion  of  Colonel  Prejevalsky. — Among  those  pmcal  n 
the  meeting  were  M.  de  Giers,  Minister  for  Foreign  ACfairs,  Vic*-Admiral  PiMttt, 
many  members  of  the  Council  of  tlie  Empire,  numerous  officers,  representatira  ot 
science,  &c.     His  Imperial  Highness  the  Grand  Duke  Constantinc  Nicalaiemh, 
President  of  the  Society,  having  introduced   Colonel  Prejevalsky  to  the  audience 
nmidsl  enthusiastic  applause,  the  Vice-President,  M.  Semenof,  gave  a  brief  aeooanV 
of  the  services  which  the  gallant  csplorer  had  rendered  to  science,  and  made  tti^ 
forma!  announcement  of  the  election  of  Colonel  Prejevalsky  as  an  honorary  mem***^ 
of  the  Society.    M.  M.  Semefaky,  delegate  of  tiie  Municipal  Council  of  St  Pet^*"*" 
burs,  which  had  been  specially  invited  to  bo  present  on  the  occasion,  next  inforf**^^^ 
the  Meeting  that  the  hoaoniry  freedom  ol  the  city  had  been  conferred  upon  hi*-**'' 
both  these  statements  being  received  with  loud  applause. — Colonel  Prejevalsky  it:^    ^, 
rose  and  addressed  the  Meeting  on  llio  subject  of  his  journey  in  Central  Asia,        -*^ 
jvccouut  of  which  we  have  already  given  our  readers  from  the  traveller's  own  lette^^^^^ 

February  8th,  1881 :  Annua!  General  Meeting.— The  Society  proceed'* 

to  the  election  of  its  officers  for  the  uest  four  years,  when  M.  P.  Semeiiof  was  r 
elected  Vice-President,  ami  Bnron  F.  Osten  Sacken  Assistant  Vice-President. — H  - 
Imperial  Highness  Prince  Kila  Shiraknwa-no-Miya,  President  of  the  Geographic^ 
Society  of  Tokio,  Japan,  and  Bnron  A.  E.  Koidonskidld,  were  elected  honorary 
members  of  the  Society. 

March  22nd,  1881. — M.  Kegel,  the  well-known  botanist,  gave  an  aocoQi 

of  his  journey  from  Kuldja  to  Turfan  in  1878.* 

■—    April   13th,   1881:    U.   Seuenof,   Vice-President,    in    the   Chair. - 

After  an  allusion  by  the  Chairman  to  the  recent  murder  of  the  Emperor,  and 
the  great  interest  which  his  Majesty  always  took  in  all  the  scientific  expedi- 
tions despatched  by  the  Society,  the  Secretary,  M.  V.  J,  de  Sreznefsky,  iratd 
a  rejinrt,  in  the  course  of  which  he  referred  to  M.  Peel's  journey  in  Boulbem 
Ferghana    and    M.    Itavinsky's    ethnographical   researches   in  Bnlgaria;    he   than 

*  A  trauslalioa  of  this  is  given  in  the  present  number,  p.  310  et  leq. 
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nned  the  Meeting  of  tbe  most  rerent  airangciDeuU  made  for  tlic  organisation 
PoUr  statioiu,  and  of  the  part  whicli  tlie  Society  proposed  to  lake  in  the 
■nitional  Geographical  Congress  and  Exhibition  at  Yenice. — M.  Yadrintsef 
tnrda  m»ie  a  communication  on  hia  joutoey  last  year  to  the  Altai  range,  among 
MstillE  of  which  are  a  detailed  surrey  of  his  routes,  deterroi nations  of  heights, 
bropological  data  reapeciing  the  tribes  visited,  &c. 


»NEW  BOOKS. 
(By  E,  0,  Era,  Librarian  b.c.b.) 
EDBOPE. 
mui,  E.  A. — The  Historical  Geography  of  Europe.      London    (Longmans, 
reeii,  &  Co.) :  1881,  2  vols.,  Bvo.  (Vol.  I.  pp.  xlix.  &  604 1  Vol.  IL,  Maps), 
rice  1?.  lU.  ed. 

The  author  aims  at  little  more  tbitn  tracing  out  the  extent  of  varioua  states 
at  differeut  times  and  at  ntlenipting  to  place  the  various  cbangss  in  their  duo 
nlatioQ  to  ooo  another  and  tu  their  causes, — events  being  looked  at  mainly  with 
ntferenoe  to  their  eBeot  on  tbe  European  map.  Tbe  sirty-five  maps  are  intended 
simply  to  illustnte  the  test,  giving  changts  of  boundary  in  a  general  way. 
St&rting  with  Homeric  Qreece,  tbey  represent  the  various  political  conditions  ot 
the  chief  kingdoms  of  Burope  at  various  epoclis,  in  some  cases  reaching  to  1871. 

AFEICA. 
mute,  Josef. — Afrika  im  Lichte  uoscrer  Tage.    Bodcngestalt  und  gcologitchcr 
Ti.     Wien,  Peat,  Leipzig  (Eartlebes) :  1881,  cr.  8vo.,  pp.  181,  waji.     Price  3*. 

A  general  sketch  of  tbe  relief  and  geology  of  Africa,  divided  tinder  Atlas' 
system,  Sahara,  Sudan  platctu,  and  Central  and  South  highlands,  and  illustrated 
by  a  coloured  hypsomeirical  map  (scale  1 :  30,000,000). 

IIUO&,  Joseph. — To  the  Ceutral  African  Lakes  and  bnck :  the  Narrative  of  the 
oyal  Geographical  Society's  East  Central  African  Expedition,  1878-30.  With  a 
lOrt  biographical  notice  of  tbe  bite  Mr.  Keith  Jobnston.  London  (Sampson. 
ow  &  Co.) :  1381,  2  vols.,  cr.  8vo.,  pp.  sxiv.,  320,  and  323,  portrait*,  maps, 
rice  It.  4s. 

Although  not  published  or  supported  by  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  (as 
might  be  trrongty  iafcrrcd  from  the  volumes  being  endorsed  with  its  well-known 
device,  for  whicli  the  binders  had  no  official  or  other  authority),  this  work  is  so 
esaentially  oorinected  with  the  Society  that  its  outline  roust  be  already  familiar 
to  readers  of  our  'Proceedings.'  Nevertheless  the  details  of  tbe  daily  work 
Crotn  Dar-e».Salaani  to  Nytttaa  and  Tangaoylka,  and  of  the  subsequent  journeys 
to  the  Luku2a  and  Urua,  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Tanganyika,  to  Lake 
BikwB  and  Unyanyembe,  will  be  found  of  great  interest  to  geographcra. 
*Ihe  earlier  proceedings  of  the  expedition,  includiug  the  prch  mi  nary  excursion 
to  Usambank,  have  l»en  narrated  by  the  origioa!  leador,  the  lamented  Kuith 
Johnston,  of  whoso  life'  and  labours  a  fitting  notice  (under  the  initials  of  our 
Assistant-Secretary)  is  given  at  the  comiuencenienl  of  the  first  volome  of  Mr. 
Thomson's  work,  together  with  a  portrait  from  a  photograph.  Among  the  notes 
referring  to  this  part  of  the  journey,  however,  ttiere  is  one  of  some  economic 
importance,  based  upon  Dr.  Itobh's  observations,  as  to  the  great  change  which 
lias  taken  place  recently  in  the  clinmte  of  Zanzibar.  The  noxious  malaria  and 
extreme  general  uobealthiness  nltrihiited  lo  it  by  former  travellers  have  now 
practically  disappeared  ;  the  rainfall  has  apparently  diminished  by  more  than 
one-half  since  Captain  Biirton's  visit  in  1857 ;  and  the  altered  conditioDS  of  life 
effected  mainly  by  the  enlightened  views  of  the  Sultan  and  the  energy  of  Dr. 


Kirk,  hava  fi'ecd  tliis  important  station  from  the  charge  of  nnsuitabflitj !« 
Europeans. 

PoDgwe,  tlie  first  baltiog-place  after  kaving  Dr.  Eirk  at  Dar-es-Salaan  y, 
19th  May,  1679,  ia  described  as  the  last  village  inhabited  by  Swahili,  for  *)]« 
the  author  clnimaan  ethnological ly  distinct  tribal  rank,  repudiating  Ibebiltia^ 
accejited  opinion  that  they  are  a  hybrid  race,  the  descendants  of  Arnlii  ijj 
vftrioUB  native  peoples.     The  country  here  ia  a  plain  stretching  some  30  mij^ 
into  the  intarior,   entirely  submerged  in  the  winter,   except  the  ridgts,  ^ 
scorched  up  In  the  dry  eeason.    It  is  apparently  a  succession  of  two  if  not  ijir^ 
raised  beaches,  caused  by  geolo^cally  recent  but  separate  upheavals  of  oc«aa)ie<]  • 
former  deep  channels  in  the  coral  reefs  being  thus  converted  into  haiboDn,  u^ 
Nurface  reef  depressioca  becoming  ponds  on  5ie  ioland  plain.    The  lowest  btw-^ 
rises  from  20  feet  along  the  sea-lino  to  60  feet  inland,  with  a  geneiol  nprari 
slope,  and  they  all  consist  of  ooral  rock,  detritus,  and  sand.     At  Mkiislks. 
85  miles  from  the  coast,  a  fertile  region  was  reached,  and  it  was  here,  in  tJ%3« 
attempt   to   stalk  hippoi«tamus  in  a  marsb,  that   Johnslou   coDlracbd  c  ~ 
dysentery  of   which   he   died.      In  discussing  the   difficulties  of  carryin;   . 
invalid,  iSr.  Q'homson  here  emphatically  condemns  tbe  use  of  donkcyt  in 
East  African  caravan,  either  for  transport  or  riding. 

The  country  between  Mkamba  and  Behobebo,  in  the  drainage  basin  of  t 
Hnfiji  (which  was  at  Kimkumbi  half  a  mile  wide,  broken  up  by  sandy  Isltn  -  ^ 
and  sedgy  tracts,  and  evidently  of  very  difficult  navigation  even  by  sni^^^^ 
boats),  was  found  to  be  level,  devoid  of  watercourses,  and  unpromising  in  appet^^^^ 
anoe.  Its  inhabitantB  the  Wazaramo  seem  to  Lave  passed  through  a  grt^g^p 
moral  and  social  revolntioa  dnce  Burton's  time.  Behobebo  itself  is  ia  th— ^ 
heart  of  tbe  dense  forest  of  the  mount^us  fianking  the  great  central  plateau  (^ 
Inner  Africa,  and  the  monumental,  mountain  SS,W.  of  it,  called  Mkulim^^* 
hatambuja  by  the  natives,  is  renamed  Mount  Johnston  by  the  author,  it  *^ 
memory  of  bis  chief,  who  died  there.  ^ 

Left  to  his  own  resources,  Mr,  Thomson  took  the  circuitous  route  llirougl^^'^^^^B^s' 
Khutu,  on  account  of  its  affording  more  food,  and  was  soon  met  by  the  dreadec^-^^  .^cJ 
Mahenge,  who,  however,  did  not  prove  hoBtilo  to  while  men.  The  Wokhott^- 
were  found  as  degrailed  as  in  Burton's  time,  though  they  have  im|iroved  iiciK 
material  comforts;  Ihey  have  no  common  union  for  protection.  ZuDgomero,^* 
now  known  as  Kisake,  jb  no  longer  their  chief  place  of  note,  belna  eupplanteiSEj 
by  Mgunda  (formerly  Mbwigaj,  which  owes  its  prosperity  to  WaoyomwEsi  -*■ 
settlers. 

Four  days  S.S.E.  from  Mgimda,  after  passing  the  Wamahala,  Walugulu,^ 
■nd  Wangwila  tribes,  whuaa  peculiarities  are  noted,  tbe  Riiaha  was  reached, —   - 
the  first  time  that  its  lower  portion  had  ever  been  visited  by  any  European  -* 
traveller.     Its  rapids,  stony  barriers,  and  narrow  and  shallow  current,  render  "- 
this  river  unfit  for  navigation.     The  Mahenge,  whose  country  it  limits,  were   ^^^^'   -^^ 
physically  and  menially  far  superior   to  the  Wakhutu,  aud  their  domestic  ^=^-*'       - 
economy  and  political  status  are  described  at  some  length  j    they  probably 
only  number  almut  4000,  and  have  acquired  a  fictitious  importance   from 
assuming  the  dress  and  arms  of  tbo  more  warlike  Maviti.    The  Uranga 
affluent  of  the  Rufiji,  never  before  seen  by  while  man,  was  found  to  bo  full  of 
hippopotami,  and  very  deep.     Long  mountain  marches,  during  which  various 
small  northern  tributaries  of  this  river  were  crossed,  brought  the  party  by  a  ynss 
of  TOGO  feet  high  In  Ubehe  on  the  plateau  of  Inner  Africa,  from  4000  feet  to 
6000  feet  high.     A  blenk  and  barren  prospect  met  the  traveller's  eye ;  nothing 
was  seen  but  monotonous  smooth  ridges,  with  shallow  valleys.    Aoinial  life 
■was  scanly_  in  this  bleak  region,  though  strangely  enoa^h  there  was  a  richer 
flora  than  in  the  lowlanda     A  detention  at  Uhenge  iu  Ubena  by  the  chief 
Mamie  gives  Mr.  Thomson  occasion  for  a  history  of  the  Wahehe,  who  nnder 
Machinga  had  overrun  Urori  until  beaten  back  from  Merere's  final  stronghold 
during  Captain  Elton's  visit.     Mamie,  who  murdered  Machinga,  renewed  tba 
attack  and  subsequently  defeated  Merore,  but  was  in  turn  driven  out  by  him 
with  the  assistance  of  Machinga's  son,  after  Mr,  Thomson  had  left  the  dialriot. 

A  curious  region  is  described,  after  passing  Jlamle's  town  Mkubwasanya: 
tbe  soil  is  a  pink  clay  cut  into  narrow  gullies  50  or  CO  Itet  deep,  the  inlet- 
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▼ening  spaces  forming  mnd  pillars,  rockiDg  stones,  and  colossal  blocks,  scattered 
in  chaotic  confusion,  not  the  result  of  upheaval  but  of  erosion. 

Leaving  Uhenge,  and  following  up  tne  course  of  the  Mbangala — a  Wibutary 
of  the  Buaha,  flowing  at  the  base  of  an  extremely  precipitous  mountain,  some 
4000  feet  above  the  plateau — a  hill  tribe  called  Wapaogwa  were  found  to 
exhibit  the  peculiarity  of  squinting  in  the  majority,  a  large  number  having 
also  the  left  eye-ball  destroyed.  Another  small  tnbe,  the  Wanena,  of  still 
lower  type,  near  the  three  streams  forming  the  head-waters  of  the  Kuaha,  cause 
the  obeervation  that  in  Africa  mountain  tribes  exhibit  the  anomaly  of  degrada- 
tion, being  most  likely  primitive  races  broken  up  and  driven  into  fastnesses 
by  more  powerful  invaders. 

Crossing  the  watershed  of  the  Huaha  and  Nyassa  basins,  Mr.  Thomson 
reached  the  place  where  the  Konde  range  should  be ;  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  has  no  existence,  but  is  represented  by  the  escarpment  of  the  plateau, 
6000  to  8000  feet  high,  encircling  the  north  end  of  Nyassa,  where  the  meta- 
morphic  rocks  become  volcanic.   Arriving  safely  at  the  lake  at  its  most  northern 
extremity,  some  rest  was  taken  in  Makula*s  country,  a  perfect  Arcadia  of  culti- 
vation and  comfort.    The  people  are  not  Wachungu,  but  emigrated  Wakinga. 

Starting  again  for  Tanganyika  on  29th  September,  extinct  but  perfectly 
foroied  volcanic  craters  were  seen,  with  a  circular  lake,  apparently  of  similar 
origin  ;  and  after  passing  through  the  cowardly  Wakukwe,  the  country  of  the 
J-^aughty  and  warlike  Wanyika  was  reached.    These  are  unmatched  for  boldness 
s%>Qd  cool  impudence  in  East  Central  Africa,  and,  but  for  want  of  union,  would 
\ye   very  important.     Food  was  scarce,  but  honey  was  to  be  had  in  extra- 
«3rdinary  abundance,  and  the  young  bees  were  devoured  with  avidity.  Ascending 
'the  Munboya  mountains,  8200  feet  high,  the  greatest  altitude  of  the  journey, 
'the  western  limits  of  the  Wanyika  were  reached  at  Mtinga,  the  people  gradu- 
Jilly  becoming  more  pastoral  and  improved  in  appearance  ;  and  the  exp^ition 
entered  Inyamwanga  after  crossing  the  Chingambo  spur.   Next  came  Mambwe's 
territory,  doubtless  a  stagnant  lake  in  the  wet  season,  and  which  contains  bog 
iron,  smelted  and  worked  by  natives.    Mr.  Thomson  thinks  that  this  general 
form  of  distribution  in  nodules  of  the  metal  has  given  rise  to  the  accounts  of 
the  fabulous  mineral  wealth  of  the  country.    The  trade  route  was  struck  at 
Ulungu,  and  vol.  i.  closes  with  the  safe  arrival  at  the  south  end  of  Tanganyika. 
Having  fallen  in  with  Mr.  Stewart  at  Pambetc,  the  author  met  with  his 
iirst  slave  caravan  on  his  road  to  lendwe,  where  he  left  the  bulk  of  his  goods 
and  men  under  the  charge  of  Chuma.    The  journey  to  the  Lukuga  along  the 
'Western  coast  of  Tanganyika  then  commenced,  by  Itawa  and  Marungu,  across 
precipitous  ridges  and  through  gloomy  ravines,  rendered  more  trying  by  the 
r:ainy  season  swelling  the  mountain  torrents.     The  Marungu  natives  are  noted 
A.S  being  of  extraordinary  excitability,  and  much  subject  to  gottre.   llie  Tchansa 
xinountains  form  their  northern  boundary,  beyond  which  is  the  country  of  the 
'S^^ceful  Waguha,  in  which  the  higher  altitudes  of  the  plateau  recede  from 
"^he  lake,  assuming  the  form  of  low  hills,  from  four  to  eight  miles  inland. 
^Passing  through  Tembwe,  the  Lnkuga  came  in  sight,  unusually  free  for  an 
^African  river,  sweeping  along  in  a  deep  channel  between  clean-cut  banks.     Mr. 
Thomson  enters  at  some  length  into  the  history  of  this  now  celebrated  outlet, 
'without,  however,  adding  much  to  our  knowledge  of  it,  and  practically  verifying 
Cameron's  statements  and  opinions,  though  giving  more  importance  to  those  of 
Stanley,  who  simply  saw  the  river  when  the  waters  were  higher.    He  finds  no 
geological  evidence  to  support  Stanley's  theory  as  to  the  formation  of  the  lake 
at  two  distinct  periods  ;   and  ho  was  unable  to  find  more  than  eight  rivers 
flowing  into  its  southern  half  (all  very  small,  except  the  Malagarazi,  even  in  the 
rainy  season),  out  of  the  ninety-six  referred  to  by  Cameron.     The  Arabs  at 
Mtowa  informed  him  that  the  first  outburst  of  the  Lukuga  produced  a  great 
flood  in  the  Congo,  sweeping  away  villages  and  drowning  their  inhabitants. 

After  a  boat  excursion  down  the  river,  the  author  struck  across  to  Kuanda 
and  Mtowa,  where  he  met  Messrs.  Griffiths  and  Hutley  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society,  and  Pfere  Denaud  of  the  French  Catholic  Mission.  Thence  ho 
crossed  to  Ujiji,  where  he  found  Mr.  Hore ;  and  though  disappointed  in  the 
market,  was  struck  with  the  stir  and  business  of  the  place.    Keturning  to 
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MtowB,  tbo  volume  of  ivntcr  was  foTind  to  Lave  considerably  dlinmialiBd,ii  sin,|, 
bar  beiog  visibie.    Mr.  Tiioiuson  thea  commeQCed  bis  attempt  to  paw  liowii  ij,„ 
Lukugn  to  the  Con^,  but  at  itahalunibi  found  tlie  river  trending  to  tl^e  oduL 
■west,  and  was  met  with  decidel  refusal  on  Iho  part  ot  hia  men  to  go  any  lu^ 
the  dreaded  Manjeina.     A  compromise  was,  lioncver,  cSected  hy  itie  agrMnicni 
to  strike  south-west  through  Urua  lo  tlie  Lualnln;  but  on  arrlTing  at  Makt. 
yombo,  within  one  day's  march,  after  many  difficilljes,  tliia  mIso  liad  lo  he 
abaodoDcd,  and  lie  returned  by  the  mma  route  to  MtoM-a,  having  been  t«ij|y 
treated  by  the  Warun.    Tbeac«  be  sailed  with  Hr.  Hore  aXcwg  thr  enitteni  cam 
of  the  lake  to  lendwe,  having  visited  the  lalo  Captain  CarliT  at  Karemi.   (j,,        , 
strictures  upon  the  utter  nraut  of  practical  utility  in  tliis  elation  (wliicb  wax 
apparently  Ibunded  on  a  mistake  of  Stanley's,  who  meant  Massi-Kamha  by  li^ 
description),  and  upon  other  matters  connected  with  the  Belgian  and  FreacU 
expeditions,  however  interesting,  cannot  be  detailed  here. 

The  resumption  ol  the  war  between  Mamie  and  Merere  prevented  the  ratn.-n 
journey  to  the  ooaat  being  made  east  by  the  lluBji  valley;  and  on  13thApT-il, 
IHT9,  the  route  along  the  east  coast  of  Tanganyika  for  Unyanyembe  was  tak^«. 
From  Makapufi,  the  author  visited  Lalie  Hikwa  or  Likwn,  which  is  sunonnl^siX 
by  almost  sheer  precipices,  4000  to  6000  feet  above  the  water,  and  with  w> 
known  or  probable  outlet,  Mr.  ThomBon  thinks  it  to  be  slightly  below  tA^a 
level  of  'i'nnganyika :  bo  ennmerates  it«  varying  names,  and  proposes  to  call  it^ 
Lake  Leopold, 

Resuming  the  march  to  Unyanyembe  along  the  lofty  undulating  plaUan^  » 
sudden  descentoflSOOfcetpastKwamanda  brought  the  partyinto  the  immei*  ^aea 
plain  through  which  the  Mkafu  sluggishly  flows;  nud  after  crossing  thlautdK  ^ 
tributaries  tiimhia's  town  was  visited.  Being  now  on  the  known  path,  vinoK^^ 
Europeans  were  met,  including  Mr.  Cadenhend  (who  was  shortly  aiterwuic:^ 
killed,  with  Captain  Carter)  aod  MM.  Hoger  end  liurdo;  and  the  renuinii^^^' 
journey  to  Ewihalah  and  Taborah,  and  through  Ugogoand  Usagara  to  Bagunny^^^ 
requires  no  further  extract. 

Omitting  the  nothor's  deductions  as  to  missionary  and  civilising  expedition^^^ 
his  opinion  should  be  recorded,  as  based  ii\\in  actual  observation,  that  there  i^c- 
no  article  save  ivory  whicli  it  would  pay  tu  bring  down  from  the  interior.  H^-— 
thinks  the  amount  of  iron  existiag  in  East  Central  Africa  has  hitherto  beeu^ 
groasly  exaggerated,  and  ho  saw  no  aingia  mineral  in  a  form  which  a  Europrai^C^ 
would  attempt  to  work  as  a  proGlable  or  reasonable  speculation.  He  saw  no  coal^ 
or  geological  evidence  of  it.  As  to  ivory,  he  never  once  saw  an  elephant——- 
Hoads  therefore  would  apparently  be  useless  from  a  commercial  point  of  ■■■"■-_ 
however  much  tliey  may  contribute  to  development  of  civilisation. 

In  an  Apiendii:,  Mr.  Thonison's  plants  are  briefly  noted  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Baker  ;_ 
amongst  widely  spread  tropical  and  sul)-temperBte  genera,  they  contain  a  conai- 
derablu  number  of  cbaracteristically  Cape  types.  Mr.  Edgar  A.  Smiih  of  the 
British  Museum  remarks  upon  the  shells  collected,  those  from  I'anganyika  quite 
bearing  out  the  conclusion  that  the  lake  was  I'ormerly  an  inland  sea,  whoae 
waters  have  gradually  freshened,  many  of  the  species  having  all  the  appeatnnce 
of  modified  marine  forms.  Nyaasa  has  apparently  no  conneotion  with  the  forma- 
tion of  this  lake,  as  it  presents  a  quite  dislinct  conchological  fauna. 

Mr.  Thomson  also  >:ivtg  some  separate  notes  on  the  Geohigy  of  East  Central 
Africa,  upon  which  he  says  no  aitempt  as  yet  has  been  made  to  tbrow  any  accu- 
rate or  reliable  light.  The  nccouut  by  Ale k nude r  Sad e beck  in  vol.  iii.  of  Vondur 
Ueckeu's  '  Heiiwn  in  Ost-Aftika,'  published  at  Leipzig  in  1879  and  referred  to 
in  our  '  Proceedings '  for  that  year  (p.  741),  would  thus  appear  either  to  hava 
escaped  him  or  to  be  of  inaijinificant  authority.  This  contains  forty  pages  of 
recapitulation  and  analysis  of  former  references  in  the  <:e<:ilo^'  ol  East  Africa,  and 
a  map  (scale  116  miles  to  the  inch)  including  from  Khartum  to  the  Zambesi 
delta  and  from  the  coast  to  the  Lualaba,  and  giving  coloured  representations  of 
such  formations  as  were  then  known.  Mr.  T'bomson'tt  map  (scale  43  miles  to 
the  inch)  of  course  only  includes  the  much  more  limited  area  of  bis  own  journey, 
and  therefore  contains  additional  detail  as  well  as  new  matter.  The  coaxt 
Tfirtinry  deposits  alwve  noticed  are  succeeded  near  the  base  of  the  inner  plateau 
by  s.iudstones  and  carboniferous  roots  striking  north  :uid  south,  never  rising 


ona  1000  feet,  and  iDggsBtin;;  a  coiitiaeDUl  outline  unaltered  (rom  an  Hntcrior 

period-  An  immense  series  of  greatly  more  ancient  metamorphic  rocks  composes 

IJie  acvpment  of  the  plateau,  after  which  !i  granitic  district  (sometimes  decotn- 

pgafi  and  fcnaing  thick  accumulations  of  olay )  ia  reached,  showing  evidence  of 

^i^oie  emptioca,  which  ciclsndod  from  the  Cnpo  to  Abyssinia  pamllcl  to  and 

oe»r  the  oout.    The  upper  plateau  ia  also  metAmorpbio,  claj-slatos  occurring 

neAf  I^Tasso,  round  which  is  an  extraordinary  agglomeration  of  volcanic  rocks, 

pf^^tebly  resulting  from  one  aionly  acting  crater.     No  sufBcieut   material  is 

a*^^  ^"^^  '"'J  brmid  skutch  of  the  country  between  Nyassa  and  TaDganyikft, 

^|)0  latter  lake  is  set  as  it  were  in  a  socket  of  sandstoue,  which  ends  abruptly 

^  til  ll>e  descent  from  the  jilatenu,  being  succeeded  by  a  ^reat  moos  of  felspathic 

m^lE  fcrced  through  the  crust  of  the  earth   previous  to  the  formation  of  the 

pj.^^nt  lake,  and  subsequently  fractured  into  halves.     The  beds  on  the  eastern 

,^e  of  the  lake  seem  not  to  have  been  much  disturbed,  and  in  Mr.  Thomson's 

opioi'*'  were  formed  by  a  great  inland  sea-hasiD,  vrhicb  included  the  whole 

(fctf*S^  legion  from  Tanganyika  to  the  West  Coast  mountains,  the  lake  forming 

^   Ixittmn  hollow,  remaiciu;:  salt  on  the  upheavn!  of  the  cotilinent.     This  basin 

j£«appeued  through  tlis  channel  cot  by  the  great  western  outlet  of  the  Congo, 

of  'by  the  more  speedy  fracture  of  the  Zambesi. 

A  table  of  altitndea  between  Pongwe  and  Makalumbi,  computed  by  Lieu- 
leOAttt  Sugdeo,  completes  the  n:ork,  which,  besides  the  map  and  photograph 
itjove  referred  to,  is  illustrated  by  a  photograph  of  the  author,  and  a  route  map 
tba  same  scale  as  the  geolt^ical  one  (both  of  which  contain  sections  J. 

l»i.    Tippo.— Ahissioia.     Giomale   di   un  Viaggio.     MiLino  (Hoepli):    1881, 
pp.  246,  map,  views,  4c.    (Dulau  :  price  7s.) 

Signor  Vigoni  accompanied  Captain  Erba  in  a  commcroial  expedition  to 
j^byaunia  at  the  end  of  1S78.  His  route  was  from  Massowa  (after  a  short 
^j(C»*'*'°'>  to  Keren  in  Bogos)  to  Adowa  by  Asmara,  thence,  after  visiting  Axum, 
^o  Goodarand  Lake  TsanB,gGttingas  far  south  asAgittoin  the  Amhara  country, 
^jtA  Tctnming  by  a  slightly  diflerent  rood  to  Massowa.  isome  baldly  csecutid 
litbographic  drawings  of  various  localities,  ccclesiaslical  ornaments,  file,  a 
porinit  of  King  John  with  facsimile  letter,  and  map  (by  Professor  Dulla 
TedOTt,  scale,  1 :  3,750,000)  illustrate  the  narrative. 

AMERICA. 

Haxiano.— BescrijiciDn  dc  la  Ciudad  delGitadalajara,  Capital  del  Estado 
A  Jalisco.     Misico  (F.  Diai  de  Leon):  1830,  8vo.,  pp.  123,  tables,  plan,  and 

plite. 

^ount  forms  a  supplement  to  the  description  of  the  second  Exposition 
promoted  by  the  Society  of  "  Clnaes  Productonw"  in  Guadalajara,  and  contains 
on  historical  summary  of  the  foundation  and  prosreas  of  tliat  city,  descriptiona 
of  its  ancient  and  modem  conditions  and  geographical  position,  accounts  of  the 
geological  formation  of  its  district  and  its  climate,  a  plan  and  view  of  the  city, 
'With  notices  of  its  chief  architectural  and  other  features  and  puhlia  works,  and 
v^riouB  educational,  commercial,  industrial,  and  slatistical  particulars. 

Beport  of  the  Surveyor-General  of  Dominion  Lands  for  the  year  1880. 
I>ei?«rtment  of  the  Interior,  Dominion  Lands  Office,  Ottawa  [1881] :  8vu.,  pp.  78, 
Mr.  Lindsay  Huasell  here  gives  a  summary  of  the  official  work  referring  to 
settlement,  land-grants,  and  surveys.  As  in  every  former  year,  the  past 
season's  operations  have  alTonled  information  of  large  additional  areas  tn  tfao 
known  quantity  of  lands  best  available  for  immigranlB.  The  whole  of  the 
ip^-ion  surveyed  in  the  Souris  and  Turtle  ir.ountain  districts  south  of  the 
Aainniboine  and  Qii'appelle  rivers,  as  far  west  as  the  so-called  Missouri 
Coteau,  105°  W.  long.,  is  consldiiral  to  afford  firBt-ciass  land  for  settlement. 
Though  not  so  well  wooded  as  the  districts  on  the  north  aide  of  the  rivers  above- 
named,  it  is  by  no  means  a  treeless  ]>rairie, — more  or  less  wood  being  met  with 
on  the  banks  of  every  creek,  and  a  large  quantity  of  timber  found  on  the  Moose 
Uoontains  range.      Favourable  reports    have  also  been  received  from  the 
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surveyors  of  the  district  north  of  the  Qu*appelle,  and  between  the  AttioniboQie 
and  the  Touchwood  Hills;  and  it  is  especially  noted  that  lignite  from  the 
deposits  of  the  upper  waters  of  the  Souris  has  actually  reached  the  WiaQip» 
markets. 

Tlie  establishment  of  a  6th  principal  meridian  (114°  W.  long.)  hag  \j^ 
furthered  by  carrying  the  special  survey  for  350  miles  from  Edmonton  sootii. 
ward  to  the  boundary  line  at  a  point  south  of  Fort  Macleod.  Incidentally,  the 
returns  of  this  operation  indicate  a  tract  of  country  specially  adapted  in'eiciy 
way  for  settlement,  along  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  belvtet^ 
the  upper  waters  of  the  Bow  River  aud  Edmonton,  and  on  the  Red  Dc^ 
River. 

An  extract  from  a  Report  of  exploration  by  Professor  Macoun  is  appen^    I 
descriptive  of  the  portion  of  the  Souris  Valley  within  British  territory,  and  d 
the  adjoining  region  to  the  west  and  north.    Special  attention  is  paid  in  this  to 
the  Ornithology  and  Botany  of  the  region  traversed,  carefully  named  liatacl 
birds  and  plants  being  given,  and  the  peculiarities  of  distribution  of  the  Uttet 
noticed. 

Extracts  from  less  important  Reports  of  Surveys,  chiefly  referring  to  ibi 
nature  of  soil,  grazing  capabilities,  and  timber,  are  also  given,  with  a  Iub\6( 
positions  between  Fort  MacLeod  and  the  102nd  meridian,  determined  by  a^^toh 
nomical  observation,  route  distances,  &c 

Oswald,  F.  L. — StreifzUge  in  den  Urwaldem  von  Mexico  und  Gentral-Am^xtki 

Leipzig  (Brockhaus) :  1881,  8vo.,  pp.  384,  woodcuts.    {WHliatm  <fe  Nor^^iaU 

price  7«.  Od.) 

The  author,  now  resident  in  Cincinnati,  went  to  Veracruz  in  the  win^^r 
1867  as  Director  of  the  Belgian  Military  Hospital,  and  since  that  tim^»  I 
visited  parts  of  the  Central  American  Highlands.  In  this  well-illa8fc:ani 
volume,  he  details  his  experiences  in  Sonora,  Colima,  the  mountun  \i 
district  of  Jalisco,  the  Western  Cordilleras,  the  Sierra  Madre,  Tierra 
Oaxaca  valley,  the  delta  of  the  Usumacinta,  Yucatan,  the  mountain  foi 
Guatemala,  and  the  Sierra  Ncgra. 

AUSTRALASIA. 

Gordon  Camming,  C.  F. — At  Home  in  Fiji.  Edinburgh  and  London  (Blackxr 

1881, 2  vols,  crown  8vo.,  pp.  293  and  324,  map,  illustrations.    Price  25s. 

A  narrative  of  personal  experiences  during  a  residence  in  the  isbnds  in  U 
and  1876,  including  also  a  visit  to  New  Zealand. 

ARCTIC. 

Klutschak,  H.  W. — Als  Eskimo  unter  den  Eskimos.      Eine  Schildcmns 

Erlebnisse  der  Schwatka'schen  Franklin- Aufsuchungs-Expedition  in  den  JtUim 

1878-80.    Wien,  Pest,  Leipzig  (Hartleben) :  1881,  8vo.,  pp.  247,  maps,  plat:^ 

woodcuts.    Price  G«. 

A  AvelMllustrated  account  of  Lieutenant  Schwatka's  expedition  in  seaicii*. 
relics  of  Franklin,  of  which  the  particulars  have  been  given  in  our  'Proceedings 

INSTRUCTIVE. 

Issel,  Arturo. — Istruzioni  scientifiche  pei  Vinggiatori,  raccolte  da  Arturo  Isad^ia 
collaborazione  dei  Signori  Giovanni  Celoria,  Michele  Stefano  de  Rossi,  RaffaeUo 
Gestro,  EDrico  Giglioli,  Guido  Grassi,  Angiolo  Manzoni,  Antonio  Picoone, 
Gustavo  Uziclli,  c  Aituro  Zannetti.  Roma  (Minestero  di  Agricoltnra,  Industria  e 
Commerdo):  1881,  crown  8vo.,  pp.  xii.,  656. 

General  scientific  instructions  for  Italian  travellers,  on  tho  scheme  of  Her 
sobers  *  Manual  of  Scientific  Inquiry,*  or  perhaps  rather  of  Neumayer's  well 
known  work.  Astronomy,  Meteorology,  Geography  and  Topography,  Dee] 
Sea  Exploration,  Geology  and  Pahoontology,  Anthropology  and  Etbnologji 
Zoology,  Botany,  and  Mineralojry  are  in  turn  discussed  ;  and  the  work  i 
apparently  based  on  articles  originally  appcarin;;  in  the  *Rivista  marittima.' 
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XdUbnumery  E, — ^Der  Beobachter.  Allgemeine  AnIeitUDg  zu  Beobachtungen  tlber 
LftQ<i  and  Leute,  fiir  Touristcn,  Excursionisten,  und  Forschungsreisende.  Zurich 
(Wmster) :  1881, 8va,  maps,  pis.    (Dulau.) 

A  German  translation  and  adaptation  of  Kaltbrunner's '  Manuel  du  Voyagenr/ 
to  be  published  in  numbers  (price  Is,  3d). 


NEW  MAPS. 

(By  J.  Coles,  Map  Curator  r.g.s.) 

WORLD. 


Bartholomew^  J. — ^Library  Chart  of  the  World  on  Mercator's  Projection.  Equa- 
torial Scale  Si**  to  an  inch.  Published  by  G.  Philip  &  Son,  London,  ISSl. 
Frice  3/.  3s. 

This  is  an  entirely  new  map,  brought  so  nearly  up  to  date  that  it  shows  the 
late  discoveries  of  Mr.  Leigh  Smith  in  Franz-Josef  I^nd.     Numerous  tracks 
of  vessels  between  all  the  principal  ports  of  the  Avorld,  with  the  distance  in  miles 
and  duration  of  the  passage  in  days,  are  laid  down ;  all  submarine  telegraphs, 
tc^ther  with  the  dates  when  the  cables  were  laid,  and  such  matters  of  interest 
as  the  voyages  of  the  CJwJlc^iger^  Tuacarora,  and  Vega  are  given,  with  all  the 
deep-sea  soundings  taken  by  the  two  former  vessels.    The  general  ocean  depths 
from  100  to  880  fathoms  are  indicated  by  different  shades  of  blue,  and  the 
main  ocean  currents,  and  limits  of  ice  drift  are  clearly  shown.     In  addition 
to  the  above,   there  are  five  dififerent  inset  maps,  which  deal  more  parti- 
cularly with  the  information  contained  in  the  larger  map,  as,  for  instance, 
^he  projection  of   the  s])here  on  the   plane  of  the    equator,  thus  showing 
Ihe  proportions  of  laud  and  water  in  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres ; 
a  map  illustrating  the  natural  productions  of  the  world  in  different  lands,  and 
the  principal  ports  of  maritime  commerce  ;  a  table  containing  the  populations 
of  all  the  principal  ports  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  America,  and  Australia;  a 
chart  showing  the  elevations  and  depressions  of  the  world  ;  and  a  physical  map 
of  the  world  illustrating  the  winds  of  dififerent  regions,  with  the  principal 
hydrographic  basins  of  either  continent. 

This  map  can  be  obtained  of  the  publishers  in  sheets,  in  the  form  of  an 
atlas. 

l^Mtor,  Thomas. — Ellipto-Polar  Map  of  the  World,  by  Thomas  Hector,  Ottawa. 

This  map  is  a  projection  of  the  globe  from  its  South  Polo  upon  the  interior 
of  an  oblate  spheroidal  hemisphere,  and  thence  orthographical iy  down  upon 
the  plane  of  the  transverse  diameter  forming  its  base.  The  oblate  spheroidal 
hemisphere  being  generated  by  the  revolution  round  its  conjugate  axis  of  an 
ellipse  of  which  the  distance  of  its  foci  from  the  centre  of  its  transverse  axis  is 
equal  to  the  chord  of  90°,  and  its  conjugate  axis  is  twice  the  Polar  axis  of  the 
globe ;  the  relation  between  the  sphere  projected  and  the  oblate  hemisphere 
being  of  course  similar  in  nature  (though  differing  in  degree)  to  that  between 
a  true  sphere  and  the  oblate  spheroidal  form  of  the  earth. 

North  of  the  Equator,  this  map  is  similar  in  character  to  a  globular  projec- 
tion.   South  of  the  Equator,  there  is  necessarily  greatly  increasing  distortion. 

A  diagram  illustrating  the  projection  is  given  with  the  map. 

Fetennaim's  '  Oeog^phische  Mittheilungen.*— Kartenskizze  der  Gcograph- 

ischen  Verbreitung  der  Dattelpalme  von  Theobald  Fischer.  Petormann's  *  Geo- 
graphische  Mittheilungen,'  Ergtinzungsheft  No.  64.  Justus  Perthes,  Gotha,  188L 
{Dtdau.) 
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EUROPE. 

Algermissen,  J.  L.— Topographische  Special-Karte  der  UmgegeDd  von  K 
Scale  1 :  50,000  or  1  "4  inch  to  a  geographical  mile.  Mit  Niveaulinien.  War 
&  Co.,  Koln.     Price  3«.     (Dulau.) 

AUodi,  P,— Pianta  di  Milano,  colla  pianta  del  Palazzo  della  Esposizione  KazioD 
Milano.    Price  1«.    (Dulau,) 

Brine,  CoL  Frederic,  E.E.— Tourist's  Map  of  Iceland.  Scale  1 :  2,050,OCC 
28  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  By  Col.  Frederic  Brine,  B.E.  E.  Stanfi 
London,  1881.    Price  3».  6d. 

Depot  de  la  Ouerre. — Carte  de  la  fronti^re  des  Alpes.  Scale  1  :  320,000or  i 
geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  Feuille  6.  Brian9on.  D^pdt  de  la  Guerre^  P& 
Price  1«.  6d.    (Dulau,) 

Eiepert,  H. — Cartes  des  nouvelles  fronti^res  entre  la  Serbie,  la  Ronmaiiie,  la  Bi 
garie,  la  Boumdlie  orientale  et  les  provinces  imm^diates  de  la  Tarqnie  aelon  1 
d^isions  du  Congr^  de  Berlin.  4  sheets.  Scale  1 :  300,000  or  4*1  gepgiaphii 
miles  to  an  inch.    D.  Beimer,  Berlin,  1881.    Price  4s,    {Dulau,} 

These  maps  are  published  in  a  very  convenient  form  for  reference^  and  b< 
photozincographs  of  the  Original  surveys  of  the  Commission  of  1879,  can  h^it 
fail  to  be  useful  to  those  who  are  interested  in  Eastern  affairs. 

Hach,    Gottfried,    &   Haasburg,    Ludwig   Freiherm    v. — Eiaenli^ 
Dampfschiff-  und  Telegrafen-Verkehrs-Earte  der  osterreich-ungarischen  MoiMtr 
mit  Angabe  der    Cur-  und  Badeorte.    Zusammengestellt  und   gezeichnet 
Gottfried  Mach  &  Ludwig  Freiherm  v.  Maasburg.    Scale  1 : 1,000,000  or   :; 
geographical  miles  to  an  inch.     Vienna,  1881.    Price  Is,  6d,    (Stanford,) 

Fetermann's  'Geog^phische  Mittheilimg^n.'  —  tJbersicht  der  neuen  :s 

zOsischen    Landesbefestigung.      Zusammengestellt    auf  C.   Yogel's   Kartck 
Frankreich  in  4  BL    Scale  1:500,000  or  6*8  geographical  miles  to  an    1 
Petermann's  *  Geographische   Mittheilungen,'  1881,_Tafel  7.      Justus  Per^ 
Gotha.    (Dulau,) 

ORDNANCE  SURVEY  MAPS. 

l-inch — General  Maps : — 

England  and  Wales  :  Nos.  303,  332,  and  333  at  Is,    New  Series. 
Scotland  :  No.  53  with  hills,  and  No.  93  outline,  at  Is,  dd. 
Ireland  :  No.  115  with  hills,  at  1«. 

6-ilIch — County  Maps : — 

Scotland  :   Argyllshire :  Coll  Isle,  No.  21  at  2s.    Inverness-shire :  Hebride 
Barra,  &c..  No.  65  at  2s. ;  Uist,  North,  No.  32  at  2s.  Bd,,  and  No.  36  at  2i 
XJist,  Souths    Orkney  and  Shetland :  Shetland,  No.  54  at  2».  6d, 
Ireland  :  Cavan,  No.  23  (revised)  at  2s.  6d, 

25-ilIoh — ^Parish  Maps  :^ 

England:  Bucks:  Dunton,  5  sheets  at  2s.  Gd,,  Area  Book  Is.;  Edgcot 
3  sheets  at  2s.  Qd,,  2  at  3s.,  Area  Book  Is. ;  Grendon  Underwood,  6  sheets : 
2s.  6d,  3  at  3s.,  Area  Book  Is. ;  Hillesden,  8  sheets  at  2s.  6d,  Area  Bo< 
Is. ;  Hoggeston,  6  sheets  at  2s.  6d,,  1  at  3s.  66?.,  Area  Book  Is. ;  Ludgeisb 
and  Brill,  detached,  4  sheets  at  2s.  6d,  1  at  3s.  6<f.,  1  at  4s.,  Area  Book  .li 
Marsh  Gibbon,  in  part,  6  sheets  at  2s.  6d,,  1  at  3s.,  1  at  3s.  6c^.,  Area  Bm 
Is.  ;  Preston  Bissett,  4  sheets  at  2s.  6d.,  1  at  3s.  Gd,,  1  at  4s.,  Area  Book  1 
Quainton  and  Hogsbaw,  detached,  10  sheets  at  2s.  6c/.,  2  at  3s.  Qd,^  Ar 
Book  Is. ;  Swanboume,  7  sheets  at  2s.  6rf.,  2  at  3s.  Qd,,  Area  Book  h 
Waddesdon,  16  sheets  at  2s.  6c?.,  2  at  3s.,  2  at  3s.  Qd,,  Area  Book  ! 
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ConiwftU :  Cnbert,  7  shrets  at  S>.  61^.,  t  At  St.,  Area  Book  1>. ;  C'raoiock, 
fi  Hlircts  at  2i.  6ii^  2  at  3i.,  1  itt  4s.,  Area  Itook  Is. ;  Colan,  4  lifaealB  at 
2«.  fid,  a  at  3j.,  1  at  3*.  fid,.  Area  Book  Is, ;  Ladock,  in  com|iletLon,  2  sheets 
at  2t.  <id.,  1  at  35. ;  Ncvrlyo,  in  completion,  6  Khtels  nt  2s.  Bd.,  1  at  Ss. ; 
Su  Columb  Minor,  13  sbeets  at  2s.  Gd^  4  at  3*.,  I  at  3«.  G-i.,  1  at  4s. ; 
St.  Enoder,  in  completion,  5  ahecta  at  'le,  G'l.,  3  at  3s.  Derby :  Bradley, 
T  sheets  at  2s.  61^,,  1  at  5:,  Area  Book  U. ;  Bradbourue,  and  ditto  detached, 
in  coroplelioQ,  2  slieuts  at  2s.  6d. ;  GIossop,  in  completion,  1  abect  at 
2".  ed..  1  at  4s..  latTs.  Bd.;  Ho^astoo,  8  sheets  at  2i.  6d.,  Area  Book  If.; 
Kitk  Ii«toa  and  Ashbourne,  detached,  1  sheet,  in  completion,  at  2s.  Gd.; 
I'eak  Forest  township,  in  completion,  6  sheets  at  2s.  Gd. ;  Tideswell,  in 
oonpletion,  3  sheets  at  2ii.Gd.,'i  nt  35.;  Wirksirorth,  and  ditto  detached, 
in  wmplelioD,  3  «ihcetfi  at  2a.  Gd.,  1  at  3s.,  1  at  4s.  Herts  :  Weston,  in 
part,  9  shoela  at  2s.  Gil.,  1  at  45.  Oxon :  Bladon,  in  completion,  1  sheet 
St  2s.  Gd^  1  at  39.;  Blenheim  Park,  in  completion,  3  sheets  at  2s.  6<i. ; 
CIsnGeld,  in  completion,  2  sheets  at  2s.  61^.,  1  at  3s.  Gd. ;  Stoncslieli),  4  sheets 
at  2j.  Gd.,  Area  Book  Is. ;  Wilcote,  2  sheets  at  2s.  Gd.,  I  at  3i.,  Area  Book  Is. 
Wilts:  Burcombe,  detached,  1  sheet  at  4s.,  1  at  5s.,  Area  Book  Is.; 
Alderbury,  in  completion,  2  sheets  at  2b,  Gd.;  West  Grimatesd,  6  sheets  at 
2*.  Gd..  Area  Book  Is. ;  West  Dean,  and  ditto  detached,  3  sheets  at  2s.  6^. ; 
Winterboume  Dauntsey,  in  completion,  2  sheets  at  2s.  8rf.  :  Winterbourne 
Earls,  8  Bheets  at  2j>.  Gt!.,  Area  Book  Is.  j  Whileparish,  and  ditto  detached, 
2  sheets  nt  2b.  61/. 

leva  Plans:  10-feet  scale:— 

Luton,  in  completion,  T  sheets  at  2«.  Gd. 
Saliiburj,  in  part,  13  sheets  at  25.  Gd. 
(StanfonI,  agad.) 

A8U. 
IndiftD  GoTemment  Sorreyfl;— 

Indian  Atlas,  Quarter  Sheet*  Nos.  34.  N.W.,  53.  S.W.,  72.  N.W.,  91.  N.W., 
92.S.W.,  125.  N.W,,  and  130.  N.W.— Fanjab  Survey.    District  Bannu.    Scale 
1  mile  to  an  inch.     Sheets  Nos.  1,  2,  and  8.     District  Dera  Ismail  Khan.     Scale 
J  mile  to  an  inch.     Sheets  Nos.  12  and  24. — Punjab  Rerenuo  Sarrey,     Sskesar 
SMiitwium.    Baonn  and  Shabpur.    Surveyed  season  1878-79.    Scale  IG  inches 
to  1  mile, — Oudh  Revenue  Survey.     District  Bahraich.     Scale  1  mile  to  an  inch. 
Sheet  No.  144. — Ganjara  and  Orissa  Topographical  Survey.    Seasons  1864^65 
ami  67-68.    Scale  2  miles  loan  inch.    Sbeets  Nos.  68,89,  OOand  91  (Old  Series), 
P^Ttm   of  Districts  Baiptir  and   Bilospur ;    also  of  District  Sambalpnr  and   the 
Gurhjat  Slates  of  Phuljhar  and  Sarangnrh,  Central  Provinces.— Hyderabad  Topo- 
graphical Survey.     Scale  1  mile  to  an  inch.     Season  1865-66.     Sheets  Nos,  16 
outi    18,  Parts  of  Eakapali  Taluk,  Qodavori  District  (Madras  Presidency). — 
Ktutuijcsh  and  Bombay  Native  States  Topographical  Survey.    Scale  1  mile  to  an 
lacli.      Seasons  1877-78-79.     Sheet  No.  32,  Part  of  Kh and eah.— Lower  Pro- 
vinces Snn-ey.     District  Midnapore.     Scale  1  mile  to  au  ioch.     Sheets  Noa.  13 
•nd  16. — Lower  Provinces  Revenue  Survey.    District  Maldah.     Scale  1  mile  to 
■■'I  iDcb.    Sheet    No.  6, — Lower  Provinces,  Bengal.    District  liungpore,  1855-58 
and  1874-75.    Scale  4  miles  to  an  inch.    District  Mymensinyh,  1862-57.     Scale 
*  milesloaninch.—Norlh-West  Provinces  Survey.     District  Muttra.     Surveyed 
in  seasons  1871-74.    Scale  1  mile  to  an  inch.    Sheets  Nos.  10,  11, 12,  and  22.— 
*      Trigonometrical  Branch,  Survey  of  India.     Scale  1  mile  to  an  inch.      Sheet 
^O.  26  of  Gnserat     Parts  of  the  Alimedabad,  Kaira  and  Pnnch  Mahals  Districts, 

of  the  Gaikwar's  Territory,  and  of  the  Mahi  Kanta  and  Itewa  Eanta  States. 

Trigonometrical  Btanch,  Survey  of  India,  Scale  1  mile  to  an  ioch.  Sheet  No.  39 
t)f  Kattywar  (The  Gir).  Parts  of  Kattywar  and  Sorath. — Khasi  and  Garo  HiUsi 
Topogmphical  Survey.    Scale  2  miles  to  an  inch.    Sheet  No.  23  (second  edition). 
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Portion  of  JaiotU  Hilla.  SedBOa  1867-60,— Map  of  the  town 
veyed  under  Ihe  sniwrin  ten  deuce  of  Mr.  Henry  L.  PeraliiTtoa,  In 
of  India,  in  wagon  1S77-78.  Scale  400  feet  to  an  inch.— M 
Moulmeiii.  Surveyed  under  thp  superintendence  of  Mr,  Hoi 
lat«  revenue  Survey  of  India,  in  ieason  18T6-7T.  Scale  4o6 
CantonmentB  of  Moulmein.  Surveyed  under  the  superintend! 
L.  PembertOB,  lfll«  Survey  of  India,  in  season  187(J-77.  8a 
inch. — North-West  Frontier  of  India.  Triyimomelriciil  Brtmol 
Preliminary  Chart  of  the  KeJat  Sericii.  Season  1879-SO.  S 
inch.  Preliminary  Chart  of  the  Kandahar  Scrips,  Season.  1 
miles  to  nn  inch.— Seat  of  War  in  Northern  Afghanistan.  Taki 
Surveys  and  ReconnniBsancea  by  Officers  of  the  Survey  of  In 
Scale  4  miles  to  on  inch  (third  edition).— Tha^  Chotiali  Iloute 
witli  Fishin  aod  Toba,  the  Eakar  Country  and  Kadanai  Hiver.  I 
inch.  Surveyed  1870  by  CapUins  W.  J.  Heaviside,  b.b„  T. 
and  Lieutenant  St.  George  Gore,  b.z. — ITial  Chotiali  Route  8ur» 
the  Kakar  Country  to  the  Suliman  Range,  Surveyed  187B  i 
Heaviaide,  R.&.,  and  T.  H.  Holdich,  b.e, — Fart  of  road  from  K| 
i.e.  from  near  Shabjui  to  the  Logar  River,  finally  adjusted  an^ 
original  sketches  made  by  Lieutenant  Gore,  n.E.,  in  1860.  Scale 
Reconnaissance  of  the  Taraak  and  Khushk-i-Rud  Valleys,  from 
dahar,  by  Lieutenant  Gore,  h.e.  Scale  4  miles  to  an  inch. — M 
around  Kandahar.  Scale  1  mile  to  an  inch.  1870. — Qaetta  t< 
and  Girishk  ;  a  rough  combination  of  Surveys  and  ReconnaiBsa 
Scale  4  miles  to  an  incli.— Sibi  to  Quetla  and  Triail  Chotiali  to  1 
a  rough  combioation  of  Surveys  and  Reconnalssanoiis,  1878-7S9~1 
to  an  inch. — Reconnaissance  of  Country  in  the  Tamak  Yalley, 
Kalnt-i-Ghilzai,  by  Major  W.  M.  Campbell,  b.e.,  Deputy-Snpet 
of  India,  and  Captain  E.  II.  Sartorlus,  59ih  Regiment.  1879. — I: 
of  the  Bhoi«l  and  Malwa  Toiic^rapbical  Survey,  on  the  soale  ot 
— Index  to  the  Sheets  of  the  Gwalior  and  Central  India  Topogc 
the  scale  of  1  uiile  to  an  inch. — Index  to  the  Sheets  of  the  Ehaq 
Native  States  Survey,  on  the  scales  of  1  inch  (o  1  mile,  and  ] 
— Index  to  the  Garo,  Khasi,  and  Naga  HilU  Topc^raphical  Sur 
of  1  iucli  lo  1  mile,  i  inch  lo  1  laile,  and  i  inch  to  1  mile, — Iq 
of  the  Mysore  Tojxigrapbical  Survey,  on  the  scale  of  1  mile  to 
to  the  SheetK  of  the  Rajputana  To[iograi>bical  Survey,  on  thei 
1  mile,  and  i  iuch  to  1  uiilo, 

Petermann'B  ' Qeographisohe  Hittheilnngen,'— Karte  da 
Mongolei  uach  don  Aufuahmeu  nnd  Ortsbestimmnngen  von  Pa 
1876  &  1877.  Scale  1  :  3,500,000  or  47-6  geographical  miles  6 
mann's  '  Geographische  Mittheilungeu,'  Jabrgang  1881,  Tafel  8 
Gotha.     (Dulau.) 

AFRICA. 

Eiepert,  H, — Carte  de  la  re'genco  de  Tunis  dressee  d'aprta  lea  carl 
mnriue  Anglaise,  les  cartes  de  I'Algdrie  eldela  Tuniaio  publi^e* 
guerre  Franfals  et  lea  itin^raires  des  voysgeurs  Europ&in^ 
M,  Wilmanns,  par  Henri  KieperL  D.  Beimer,  Berlin,  1881,  Se 
10'9  geographical  miles  to  an  inch,     Frico  2s,     {Dulaa.) 

£iepert,  S, — Dr,  Oakar  Lou/'  Iteise  von  Tanger  nacli  Timbok 
1(480.  Scale  1  :  12,000,000  or  171-2  geographical  miles  to  K 
Erdkunde  zu  Berlin.     12th  April  18ril.    (i>ti/au.) 
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ROYAL  GEOGRAPHICAL   SOCIETY 


AND  MONTHLY  KECORD  OF  GEOGRAPHY. 


The  Annual  Address  on  the  Progrees  of  Oeography. 
By  the  Bight  Hon.  Lobd  Abebdabe,  President. 

(Delivered  at  the  AnniTenary  Meeting,  May  23rd,  1881.) 

The  President  addressed  the  Meeting  as  follows : — 

If  my  immediate  predecessor  Lord  Northbrook,  fresh  from  the  Vioe- 

Boyalty  of  India — a  vast  empire — touching  on   so    many  points  of 

geographical  exploration,  and  possessed  of  the  varied  knowledge  which 

in  bis  previous  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  he  could  not  fail  to 

acquire,  thought  it  necessary  to  apologise  for  occupying  the  honourable 

positioQ  of  President  of  this  Society,  in  what  terms  can  I  appeal  to  your 

indnlgence  for  my  presumption  in  filling  a  Chair  so  recently  occupied 

by  such    accomplished    geographers    as  Murchison,  Rawlinson,  and 

Aloock  ?    The  best,  and  indeed  the  only  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 

iSict  is  that  your  Council,  trained  in  every  branch  of  research,  dis- 

oovered,  or  thought  they  had  discovered,  in  me  qualities  which  fitted 

ine  for  that  office  in  some  of  its  bearings,  and  it  was  not  for  me  to 

oontest  the  wisdom  of  their  choice. 

3?he  Report  of  the  Council  to  which  you  have  just  listened  has 
plAoed  before  you  the  financial  position  and  the  administrative  work  of 
^o  Society,  both  of  which  I  trust  you  will  consider  satisfactory. 

Xt  remains  for  me  to  bring  to  your  notice  within  the  narrow  limits 

^^  ^xi  Address,  the  progress  of  geographical  exploration  during  the  past 

Such  of  late  years  has  been  the  fervour  of  geographical  research ; 

xiciany  nations  have  taken  an  active  part  in  the  solution  of  geographical 

P>Xil)lems;   so  many  interests,  missionary,   philanthropic,    commercial, 

political,  and  scientific  have  combined  to  propagate  the  movement 

"ttixtnigh  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  that  every  year  the  opportunities 

T>ecome  rarer  for  making  those  discoveries  which  excite  the  imagination, 

^Ud  which  bring  sudden  and  large  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  the 

earth's  surface.    Not  that  the  work  of  exploration  is  by  any  means. 
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exhausted.    In  the  ice-bound  regions  of  the  Northern  and  Southern 
Arctic  Circles,  in  Africa,  in  Central  Asia,  in  Australia,  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  in  South  America,  are  still  ample  fields  to  stimulate  the 
enterprise  and  reward  the  labours  of  the  scientific  traveller ;  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  work  to  be  done — and  a  vast  work  it  is,  for  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  world  has  been  accurately  investigated — ^is  to 
verify  the  discoveries  of  former  adventurous  but  untrained  explorers; 
and  gradually  and  careMly  to  enlarge  our  knowledge  of  regions  par-^ 
tially  traversed  at  distant  intervals,  and  still  imperfectly  known, 
order  that  this  work  should  be  effectually  done,  the  Society  has  institu 
that  system  of  instruction  in  the  knowledge  specially  required  by 
accomplished  traveller,  which  has  already  produced  considerable  resuli 
and  which  promises  to  add  every  year,  in  increasing  proportions,  to 
stock  of  accurate  and  well-digested  information. 

During  the  year  that  has  passed,  progress  has  been  made  in 
discovery  and  research  in  several  directions.  The  most  important 
tion  to  our  knowledge  of  those  ice-boimd  regions  is  that  made  al 
the  south  coast  of  Franz-Josef  Land,  by  Mr.  6.  Leigh  Smith, 
from  the  furthest  point  seen  by  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Our  highest  honour  has  been  conferred,  this  year,  as  you  have 
learnt,  upon  Mr.  Leigh  Smith,  not  only  for  this  discovery,  but  also  ^>] 
the  useful  geographical  work  he  achieved  in  former  years  along  ih^ 
coasts  of  Spitzbergen.  His  expeditions  have  been  equipped  entirely  a&: 
his  own  expense,  and  he  has  thus  set  a  signal  example  of  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  geographical  research.  With  the  enthusiasm  indispen- 
sable to  an  Arctic  explorer,  he  combines  the  attainments  of  a  scientifio 
observer  and  the  skill  of  an  experienced  navigator.  To  these  quali« 
fications  Mr.  Leigh  Smith  adds  that  of  indomitable  perseverance — 

**  Of  courage  never  to  submit  and  yield, 
And  what  la  else  not  to  be  overcome ;" 

of  which  the  best  proof  is  that  he  is  now  busying  himself  with  the 
preparations  for  his  fifth  voyage,  in  which,  profiting  by  past  experience, 
he  hopes  to  penetrate  still  nearer  to  the  hitherto  imapproachable  North 
Pole. 

The  Dutch  exploring  schooner  Willem  Barents  made  her  third 
scientific  voyage  to  the  Arctic  seas  in  1880,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  von  Brockhiiysen.  Unfortunately  she  struck  on  the  reef  of 
Cross  Island,  off  the  north  coast  of  Novaya  Zemlya,  and  was  disabled 
from  pursuing  her  voyage.  But  with  the  characteristic  tenacity  of 
their  nation,  the  promoters  of  Arctic  research  in  the  Netherlandsy  chief 
among  whom  is  our  accomplished  associate  Commodore  Jansen,  are 
resolute  in  continuing  the  good  work.  The  Willem  Barents  has  already, 
this  spring,  sailed  on  her  fourth  voyage.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  our 
associate,  Mr.  Grant,  who  accompanied  Mr.  Leigh  Smith  to  Franz-Josef 
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f  XjMJ^^  <^^  made  the  admirable  series  of  photographs  which  brought  the 

l^e^y  disoovered  ooast-line  so  vividly  to  our  knowledge,  is  on  board  the 

tfrgOem  Barents.      This  is  Mr.  Grant's  fifth  Arctic  voyage.     He  sailed 

^j^^  with   Sir  Allen  Young  in    the  Pandora  to  Smith  Sound,  last 

jufiT  with  Mr.  Leigh  Smith,  and  three  times  with  the  Dutch.    The 

f^f^^nAtian  of  the  icy  regions  of  the  Pole,  which  has  always  had  so 

3^;2-c>Dg  a  hold  on  naval  and  other  professional  explorers,  has  taken  firm 

don  of  this  ardent  volunteer. 

ffforts  were  continued,  last  summer,  to  open  a  regular  trade  with 

1^^    mouths  of  the  Siberian  rivers  Ob  and  Yenisei,  but  1880  was  an 

ii2x:fo^onrable  year.      Two  vessels,  the  Dahlmann  and  Luise,  in  vain 

A^^fcempted  all  the  straits  leading  into  the  Kara  Sea,  and  even  rounded 

^•p^^    northern  extreme  of  Novaya  Zemlya,  without  success.     But  two 

^-^jiox  vessels  were  more  fortunate.     The  Neptune  returned  safely  with  a 

fcill  cargo  of  wheat  and  rye  from  the  river  Ob,  and  the  Oscar  Dickson 

ih&d.  the  Yenisei.    Merchants  are  now  convinced  that,  by  selecting  the 

time,  vessels  properly  constructed  for  ice  navigation  may  reach 

mouths  of  the  Ob  and  Yenisei  every  year,  and  that  the  trade  may  be 

conducted  with  regularity  and  certainty.    Our  associate,  Mr.  Cattley, 

is    £kctively  engaged  in  organising  a  service  of  vessels  from  this  country, 

arkd.  a  Danish  Company  has  also  been  formed  with  a  similar  purpose*. 

It     is,  however,  necessary  to  provide  suitable  barges  to  bring  the  cargoes 

the  interior  to  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  and  to  make  other  needful 

igements,  so  that  it  is  not  likely  that  the  trade  between  Europe  and 

ports  of  Siberia  will  be  in  regular  working  order  until  the  summer 

o^^     1882.    This  will  be  one  more  practically  useful  result  of  Arctic 

'*^3^^ploration. 

Arctic  adventure  has  continued  to  attract  attention  and  to  bear 
jful  fruit  in  the  United  States,  and  we  have  a  good  record  of  work 
)in  the  American  side  of  the  polar  regions.     Although  the  journey  of 
lieutenant  Schwatka  was  completed  in  the  winter  of  1880,  we  did  not  re- 
^:^^ive  the  full  details  of  his  achievement  until  last  autumn.    This  journey, 
^Sjom  Hudson's  Bay  overland  and  across  ice  to  King  William  Land  and 
^%)aok,  is  admitted  to  have  been,  in  some  respects,  without  a  parallel,  and 
reflects  the  highest  credit  on  the  commander  of  the  expedition,  as  well 
as  on  those  who  served  under  him.     Information  was  collected  from  the 
Eskimos  respecting  the  crews  of  the  Erebus  and  Tetror ;  and  the  line  of 
march   of  these  gallant  and  unfortunate  men  along  the  west  coast 
of  King  William  Island,  first  examined  by  Sir  Leopold  M*Clintock,  was 
again  carefully  gone  over.     Lieutenant  Schwatka  brought  home  many 
interesting  relics,  among  which  were  the  bones  of  Lieutenant  Irving  of 
the  Terror,  which  were  interred  at  Edinburgh  with  military  honours. 
All  other  remains  which  were  found  above  ground  were  carefully  col- 
lected, and  reverently  buried,  by  the  brave  Americans  who  had  under- 
taken BO  wonderful  a  journey  mainly  with  the  view  of  performing  this 
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kindly  deed.    Lieutenant  Sohwatka  and  his  companions  baTO  earned  th^ 
gratitude  of  all  Englishmen,  while  their  gallantry  and  perBeveranoe  a^ 
Arctic  travellers  have  won  for  them  the  well-deserved  admiration  t^ 
geographers  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Much  useful  work  has  been  performed  in  the  more  accurate  delineati^ 
of  the  coasts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Behring  Strait  by  parties  of 
United  States  Coast  Survey.     A  brief  summary  of  their  proceedii^, 
during  the  season  of  1880,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Ball,  is  given     ^ 
our  *  Proceedings '  for  January  last. 

The  expedition  fitted  out  by  Mr.  Gordon  Bennett,  of  the  New 
Herald^  with  the  object  of  exploring  the  polar  regions  from  the  nd^    ^^ 
Behring  Strait,  started  from  San  Francisco  in  July  1879,  and  was 
heard  of  in  the  following  September.  It  consists  of  the  steamer 
commanded  by  Lieutenant  De  Long,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  and 
visioned  for  three  years.    After  the  first  winter,  that  of  1879-80, 
natural  anxiety  was  felt,  and  the  United  States  revenue  steamer 
was  despatched  from  San  Francisco  in  May  1880,  with  orders  to  use  evi 
endeavour  to  succour  the  Jeannetie.    The  Corwin  sighted  Wrangell 
on  the  11th  of  September  at  a  distance  of  25  miles,  with  impenetralitle 
pack  between  the  ship  and  the  shore ;  but  nothing  was  seen  or  heard  of 
the  Jeannette.    The  explorers  have  now  passed  a  second  winter  in  th^ 
Arctic  Hegions,  and  the  United  States  Government  are  preparing  to^ 
despatch  a  steamer — the  Mary  and  Helen — for  the  purpose  of  searching* 
for  and  conveying  succour  to  the  missing  vessel.    This  vessel  has  beea 
refitted  for  its  mission  in  San  Francisco,  and  will  be  commanded  by 
Lieutenant  R.  M.  Berry,  of  the  United  States  Navy.    I  sincerely  tmst 
that  before  the  close  of  the  coming  season  we  shall  receive  the  news  of 
the  Jeanneite^s  safety,  and  that  Lieutenant  De  Long  and  his  gallant  com- 
panions have  been  restored  to  their  friends,  after  having  added  largely 
to  our  geographical  knowledge. 

The  surveys  in  India  have  advanced,  during  the  last  year,  under 
the  able  guidance  of  General  Walker,  and  much  new  information  of 
great  interest  has  been  collected  from  Afghanistan  and  the  valley  of  the 
Eunar.  Captain  Holdich,  who  served  throughout  the  Afghan  campaign, 
gave  us  a  most  valuable  rhunie  of  its  geographical  results  in  the  paper 
which  he  read  at  our  meeting  on  December  13th,  1880,  and  we  have 
since  had  an  interesting  account  of  the  Chugani  and  neighbouring 
tribes  of  Kafiristan  from  Colonel  Tanner.  This  unvisited  region  of  the 
Hindu  Kush  is  one  of  the  mysteries  which  remain  for  future  enter- 
prising travellers  to  solve.  In  addition  to  Colonel  Tanner's  investiga- 
tions, the  important  volume  written  by  Major  Biddulph,  and  recently 
printed  in  India,  in  which  he  gives  the  results  of  his  journey  to  Chitnd, 
contains  much  information  respecting  the  Kafirs.  Major  Biddulph 
received  a  deputation  from  them,  but  was  unable  to  enter  their  country. 
Ho  has,  however,  brought  together  a  mass  of  information  respecting 
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^066  interesting  people  and  their  mountainous  homes,  which  will  be 
^^nable  to  future  inquirers. 

Ab  regards  India,  the  recent  Session  has  been  signalised  by  two 

Papers  which,  from  their  intrinsic  merits  and  the  graphic  power  of 

ll^eir  author,  have  enabled  us  to  realise  the  scenery  and  the  physical 

^bBTSCteristics  of  the  regions  to  which  they  referred  with  unusual 

distinctness.     I  refer  to  Sir   Hichard  Temple's  two  addresses,  *'the 

0ighway  from  the  Indus  to  Candahar"  and  ''the  Lake  Region  of 

giydm."    By  combining  his  own  rare  powers  of  description  with  a 

^^^^fully  arranged  system  of  illustration,  by  means  both  of  maps  and 

^lou^  drawings.   Sir   Hichard  brought   home  to  his  audience  the 

{•^tures  of  the  countries  described,  and  thus  supplied  knowledge  by  a 

^jji^nnel  which  was  as  effectual  as  it  was  uncommon.    He  was  very  ably 

^gsisted  by  his  brother.  Lieutenant  G.  T.  Temple,  b.n.,  to  whose  rapid 

j^d  vigorous  brush  the  admirable  illustrations  were  due.     This  young 

^oer  has  on  two  other  occasions  materially  increased,  by  his  drawings, 

^le  interest  of  papers  that  have  been  read  at  our  meetings ;  and  it  is 

^  be  hoped  that  this  excellent  method  of  enhancing  the  value  of  our 

papers  will,  whenever  the  materials  exist  and  the  artist  can  be  founds 

lie  adopted  in  future. 

The  usefulness  of  the  Indian  Marino  Survey  Department,  which  came 
into  existence  in  1874,  has  now  been  fully  recognised  by  a  committee 
appointed  by  the  Government,  and  presided  over  by  General  Walker. 
The  Department  has  had  many  difficulties  to  contend  against  in  these 
opening  years,  the  most  serious  of  which  has  been  the  want  of  a  suitable 
yessel  in  which   to  execute  the  work.     But  in  the  Superintendent, 
Commander  A.  D.  Taylor  (late  of  the  Indian  Navy)  and  in  the  Chief 
Civil  Assistant,  Mr.  Carrington,  men  have  been  found  whose  energy 
«nd  zeal  have  overcome  these  obstacles.    During  the  past  two  years 
the  surveys  of  the  port  of  Carwar,  of  Bankot,  of  Marmagao,  and  of  the 
whole  of  the  Bombay  foreshore  have  been  completed,  and  progress  was 
made  in  a  large  scale  survey  of  Ilangoon.    The  Department,  since  1875, 
has  published  70  new  charts,  and  has  distributed  11,600  charts  to  Her 
llajesty's  vessels  and  marine  port  officers,  while  3000  have  been  sold. 
Besides  these  charts,  notices  to  mariners,  hydrographical  notices,  wreck 
and  casualty  reports,  and  light  lists  have  been  issued,  and  information 
has  been  supplied  on  numerous  points  relating  to  navigation.     All 
ihis  work  has  been  performed  with  admirable  promptness  and  accuracy, 
and  when  it  is  considered  that  previous  to  1874  there  had  been  no  pro- 
viBion  for  executing  marine  surveys  in  India,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
Marine  Survey  Department  is  now  performing  a  most  important  service. 
A  steamer  has  been  built  at  Bombay  for  the  use  of  the  surveyors,  and 
the  recommendations  of  the  committee  include  the  taking  of  deep-sea 
aonndings  and  other  scientific  work.     There  is,  it  may  be  hoped,  a 
^good  prospect  of  continued  usefulness  for  the   Indian  Marine  Survey 
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Depai'tment ;  and  trliile  taking  measures  to  secure  the  safety  of  tkiu 
frequeuting  the  Indian  seas.  Commander  Tuylor  and  his  colleagues  kj^ 
doubtless  be  able  to  contribute  materially  to  geographical  kQuwIedgi;. 

"With  regard  to  other  parts  of  Asia,  tho  chief  gfographical  event  ^ 
the  year  is  the  termination  of  Colonel  ProjeTalsky's  important  BcieiitiQ 
expedition  into  Tibet,  and  the  retui'n  of  its  leader  to  Europe.  Since  onil^^ 
anniversary  meeting  news^reached  ns  that  this  distinguished  exploit 
had,  after  being  turne<l  back  on  bis  march  to  Lhassit,  quitted  the  Tibel^ 
plateau  and  visited  the  Upper  Iloango-ho.  Ho  is  now  engaged  J 
preparing  a  grand  work  on  the  results  of  his  expedition  in  oigl 
volumes,  which  will  deal  largely  with  the  sister  sciences  of  geoluc- 
and  zoology. — Besides  this  important  expedition,  other  geographies 
explorations  have  boon  accomplished  by  Bussian  officers  and  suwi 
in  these  remote  regions  of  Mongolia  and  Turkiataa,  The  resullg  . 
Dr.  Kegel's  journey  from  Kuldja  to  Tni-fan  in  1879,  and  of  Potaniia 
researches  inWestemMongolia,  have  been  published  in  the  course  of  tt 
past  year.  Our  own  meritoriotis  traveller,  Mr.  Delmar  Morgan,  has  ala 
added  much  useful  infoimation  regarding  the  present  condition  of  the* 
oentral  rogiona,  by^his  journey  last  summer  through  Western  Siberia  «■ 
Samiretchitt  to  Kuldja.  Severtsofs  journey  in  Fergana  and  the  Pamii 
translated  by  Mr.  Lomonosof,  and  published  in  our '  ProeeedingB,'  ia  rIb 
an  important  addition  ,to  our  knowledge ;  and  Major  Clarke's  sunmiRr 
of  information  regarding  Euldja,  published  in  the  August  number  of  oi 
monthly  serial,  deserves  record. 

Although  it  is  not  yet  published,  I  may  mention,  as  amongst  tl 
more  noteworthy  contributions  to  our  bnowfedgo  of  Asiatic  geograph 
a  paper  we  have  received  on  a  recent  journey  in  the  western  jMirt  of  tl 
Chinese  province  of  Szo-Chuen  by  Mr.  Colbome  Baber,  Secretary 
Legation  at  Poking.  It  is  illuatralcd  by  a  series  of  roule-maps  beau' 
fully  dra^vn  hy  tho  author,  and  is  considered  by  tiiose  who  ate  wi 
qualified  to  judge,  to  bo  quite  worthy  to  rank  by  the  side  of  the  g* 
graphical  work  of  Eichthofoo,  Gill,  and  other  European  travellers  w 
have  done  so  much  during  tho  last  decade  in  the  same  region. 

In  the  apparently  illimitable  field  of  African  exploration  steady  p: 
gress  has  been  made  during  tho  year  in  filling  up  many  minor  blan 
in  our  majis,  but  we  have  not  to  record  any  achievement  of  a  ve 
striking  nature,  such  as  the  traversing  of  the  continent  in  a  new  din 
tion.  Our  own  East  African  Expedition,  as  you  aro  aware,  return 
last  summer,  and  we  heard  at  the  opening  meeting  of  this  Session  fr< 
the  lips  of  its  yoiing  and  successful  leader,  Mr.  Thomson,  an  interesti: 
account  of  his  journey.  His  paper  was  published  in  due  course  in  t 
'  Proceedings,'  and  his  barometrical  and  hypsometrical  observations  ha 
since  been  computed  and  will  be  published,  illustrated  hy  a  prof 
section  of  the  country  tiavorsed,  in  the  current  volume  of  our  Joum 
Mr,  Thomson  has  given  a  more  detailed  account  of  his  travels  in 
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popular  narrative  published  in  the  present  month,  and  within  the  last  few 
isy8  lui^  left  England  on  another  journey  of  exploration  in  East  Africa, 
liAvixig  been  engaged  by  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  to  examine  the  coal-fields 
reported  to  exist  in  his  dominions  on  a  tributary  of  the  Eovnma.  As 
]ie  lias  profitably  employed  his  time  since  his  return  from  his  former 
expedition  in  receiving  instruction  from  Mr.  Coles  in  the  use  of  instru- 
jQ^t^iB  and  in  surveying,  this  zealous  young  traveller  may  be  expected 
lo  contribute  much  towards  completing  the  geography  of  the  little- 
lo^o'vni  tracts  he  will  visit. 

Hr.  Thomson's  journey  has  resulted  in  a  distinct  addition  to  our 

ixxO^l^S^  of  the  physical  configuration  of  the  interior  of  this  part  of 

the  African  continent,  he  having  defined  for  the  first  time  the  limits  of 

f]^o  great  central  plateau,  the  surface  of  which  varies  from  5000  to 

iiearly  8000  feet  in  altitude,  extending  to  the  shores  of  Lakes  Nyassa 

f^d  Tanganyika  and  the  new  lake  which  he  discovered,  named  after 

Prince  Leopold ;  all  lying  in  deep  depressions  in  the  plateau.    He  has 

%Ibo    made  known  to  us  some  700  miles  of  new  country,  and  was  the 

£xBt   to  traverse  the  space  intervening  between  the  two  greater  lakes. 

'V^i'tb  regard  to  the  determination  of  positions  on  the  lakes  by  astro- 

noxx^^<^  observations,  wo  are  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  James  Stewart,  of 

the  liivingstonia  Mission,  who  followed  closely  in  Thomson's  track  from 

XyA£8a  to  Tanganyika,  and  who  in  the  papers  and  maps  presented  to 

ouar  Society  has  fixed  with  a  precision  which  leaves  little  to  be  supplied, 

the   geographical  outlines  of  this  important  region.     All  that  is  now 

^iraxxting  to  complete  the  map  of  Lake  Nyassa  is  an  exploration  of  its 

eastern  shores  along  the  foot  of  the  Eonde  Mountains,  which,  according 

to    Thomson,  are  only  the   escarpment  of  the  central  plateau,  forming 

^©i^  precipitous  heights  of  from  4000  to  6000  feet  elevation,  sheer  from 

*^©  lake  waters,  which  we  are  told  will  shortly  be  surveyed  by  members 

^^  tih.e  Livingstouia  Mission. 

A  little  further  to  the  west  in  the  same  region  an  interesting  journey 

a  been  performed  by  another  English  traveller,  Mr.  F.  C.  Selous,  who 

^'O.  1878  penetrated  for  150  miles  the  unknown  country  north  of  the 

'^^mbesi  in  the  direction  of  Lake  Bangweolo.     The  same  traveller  has 

^L^ce  crossed  in  various  directions  the  Matabele  country,  south  of  the 

Zambesi,  discovering  two  new  rivers  and  defining  the  courses  of  others 

'J)reviously  known  only  from  vague  information.     He  has  also  explored 

the  Ghobe  river,  one  of  the  chief  tributaries  of  the  2^mbesi,  recently 

shown  by  Major  Serpa  Pinto  to  be  the  lower  course  of  the  Cuando  which 

descends  from  the  Benguelan  highlands.     The  same  river  is  the  subject 

of  a  paper  communicated  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Bradshaw  to  the  Society. 

Still  further  west  an  addition  has  been  made  to  our  knowledge  of 

Ovampo-land  and  the  basin  of  the  Okavanga  river,  by  P^re  Duparqnet 

of  the  Catholic  Missions.     With  regard  to  the  recent   geography,  of 

Africa  south  of  these  rivers,  the  admirable  rSsumS  given  in  this  hall 
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by  Sir  Bartle  Frere  in  November  last  must  be  fresh  in  your  reooV* 
lection. 

The  equatorial  region  of  Africa,  from  Zanzibar  on  the  east  to  tlx^ 
Congo  on  the  west,  which  has  been  the  scene  of  the  chief  exploits    j^^ 
recent  times  of  African  travel,  is  now  being  traversed  and  explored  \;j^ 
many  parties  of  various  nationalities  and  with  various  objects.    First;   ^ 
order  are  the  agents  of  the  International  African  Society,  which  has  $ 
seat  in  Brussels.     As  recorded  in  the  address  of  my  predecessor 
year,  the  first  station  of  this  Society  was  established  at  Earema  on 
eastern  shores  of  Lake  Tanganyika.    The  station  has  beea  reinfo 
by  more  than  one  party  during  the  year,  and  the  long  route  thither 
the  east  coast  opposite  Zanzibar  has  become  a  well-trodden  high 
M.  Cambier,  the  founder  of  the  station  and  leader  of  the  first  Belg£ 
expedition,  has  lately  returned  to  Europe,  and  has  been  received  ^v^ 
great  enthusiasm  at  Brussels  and  Antwerp.    The  attempt  to  introdj 
,  Indian  elephants  as  beasts  of  burden,  appears  thus  far  to  have  fail 
as  only  one  out  of  the  four  sent  to  Earema  reached  it  alive,  and 
survivor  had  not  been  employed  as  cargo-bearer.     Captain  Carter, 
leader  of  the  elephaot  caravan,  and  his  companion,  Mr.  Cadenh 
unfortunately  lost  their  lives  in  June  last,  in  an  accidental  encoui] 
with  a  war  party  of  natives,  when  on  their  return  to  the  coast.     It 
not  appear,  at  present,  that  any  new  exploration  has  been  accompliahea^  < 
by  the  numerous  parties  engaged  in  this  enterprise,  nor  has  any  "pTOgnsm^ 
been  made  in  the  examination  of  the  regions  west  of  the  lake.     A  ^well.--^ 
equipped  German  expedition,  under  the  command  of  Captain  von  Sch51er,    « 
supported  by  a  grant  from  the  funds  of  the  International  Society,  had 
according  to  recent  accounts  decided  to  found  a  station  at  Eitdnda  near 
the  river  Gombe,  midway  between  Tabora  and  Earema.     It  reached 
Unyanyenibe  in  October  last,  not  without  a  hostile  encounter  with  the 
natives,  having  been  compelled  to  take  part  with  one  of  the  belligerents 
in  an  intertribal  war. 

The  International  Expedition  operating  from  the  West  Coast,  under 
the  command  of  Mr.  II.  M.  Stanley,  has  had  the  difficult  task  before  it  of 
making  a  practicable  road  along  the  mountainous  shores  of  the  river 
Congo,  past  the  cataracts  which  obstruct  its  navigation  for  some  200  miles. 
The  work,  however,  has  proceeded  steadily ;  a  permanent  station  having 
been  established  at  Yivi  below  the  first  falls,  and  a  good  road  made 
for  some  50  miles  beyond  it.  Along  this  read  the  sections  of  steamboats 
have  been  conveyed  which  are  intended  to  be  launched  on  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  upper  reaches  of  the  river  at  Stanley  Pool,  whence  moie 
rapid  progress  is  expected  to  lo  made  towards  the  stations  of  the  East 
African  parties  on  Lake  Tanganyika,  the  plan  of  the  Association 
apparently  being  to  establish  a  chain  of  stations  across  the  continent. 
The  latest  news  we  have  of  these  operations  is  that  a  party  of  seventy- 
two  natives  has  been  enlisted  at  Zanzibar  for  the  Stanley  Expedition, 
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^xxi  that  they  have  passed  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  under  the  charge  of 
^^0  Belgian  officers  on  their  way  to  the  Congo. 

Meantime  a  remarkable  geographical  feat  has  been  performed  in  the 
^^ine  region  by  M.  de  Brazza,  in  command  of  the  French  African  Expe- 
dition on  the  Ogowe.    This  enterprising  young  explorer,  who  had  pre- 
^otxeij  distinguished  himself  by  ascending  to  the  head-waters  of  the 
X)go^6  and  crossing  the  watershed  dividing  that  basin  from  the  northern 
^butanes  of  the  Congo,  has,  in  a  second  expedition  during  last  summer, 
j^soended  these  tributaries  and  reached  the  Congo  itself,  at  a  place  above 
the    long  stretch  of  cataracts  and  far  beyond  the  point  reached  by 
jStckXiley.    He  then  marched  down  the  banks  of  the  river  and  met  Stanley 
at  ^ivi,  returning  to  the  Gaboon  and  Ogowe  by  sea.     This  may  justly 
be  oonsidered  as  the  chief  event  in  Central  African  exploration  during 
JtH^^  past  year.    A  great  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  one  of  the  most 
jA-^cresting  parts  of  the  African  interior  may  be  expected  when  the 
•d^-fcails  of  the  journey  are  published.    M.  de  Brazza,  it  may  be  necessary 
remind  you,  is  acting  under  the  direction  of  the  French  branch  of 
«  International  African  Society,  and  is  aided  by  a  grant  from  the 
^^^ench  Government.    He  has  founded  a  first  station,  called  Franceville, 
the  Upper  Ogowe,  and  a  second  one,  named  Brazzaville,  on  the  banks 
IF  the  Upper  Congo,  at  which  place  a  tract  of  land  had  been  obtained 
m  the  local  chief.    Our  latest  news,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
ur  associate,  Mr.  Baynes,  is  that  two  members  of  the  Baptist  Missionary 
Society,   Messrs.    Crudgington    and    Bentley,   visited   Brazzaville    in 
February  last,  and  found  a  small  French  garrison  in  the  place. 

Two  English  mission-stations  have  been  establishedj  in  the  country 

^f  the   Congo,  the  members  of  both  of  which  give  much  laudable 

^attention  to  the  geography  of  the  little-known  regions  they  traverse. 

One  of  these  parties,  belonging  to  the   Baptist  Society  above  men- 

iioned,  has  its  headquarters  at  the  town  of  St.  Salvador,  and  has 

made  repeated  attempts,  by  the  direct  land-route,  to  reach  Stanley 

Pool  above  the  cataracts,  but  the  hostility  of  the  intervening  tribes 

has  hitherto  proved  an  invincible  obstacle.     On  his  second  journey, 

as  recorded  in  our  'Proceedings,'  the  Bev.  Mr.  Comber,  the  zealous 

leader  of  the  expedition,  was   shot  down  at   Makuta  by  a  hostile 

band ;  happily  the  wound  was  not  fatal,  and  after  recovering  from  its 

effects  he  started  again  in  January  last  with  a  well-organised  party,  but 

Jias  again  failed.    Previous  to  this,  on  a  short  journey  of  exploration  in 

^company  with  Mr.  Hartland,  he  discovered  the  magnificent  cataract 

which  he  has  named  Arthington  Falls,  in  the  Zombo  Mountains  east  of 

St.  Salvador,  where  the  river  Brije  leaps  down  the  steep  escarpment  of 

.an  interior  plateau.    The  second  party  is  called  the  Livingstone  (Congo) 

Mission,  and  is  at  present  working  its  way  along  the  shores  of  the  Congo 

Awards  the  upper  waters. 

In  the  wide  region  of  West  Central  Africa  south  of  the  Congo,  of 
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which,  in  spito  of  Cameron's  mcnioruhle  journoy  acroaa  it,  we  as  j 
know  so  little,  a  vast  amount  of  uew  information  waa  broug 
homo  lost  year  by  Captain  CapcUo  and  Lieutenant  Ivens,  attttct 
to  the  important  Portuguese  expedition  of  which  Major  Serpa  H; 
waa  a  conspicuous  member.  The  two  gentlemen  jtist  named,  To 
officers  in  the  Portuguese  navy,  visited  England  last  Bummor,  ^ 
attended  the  meeting  of  the  Brititsh  Association  at  Swansea,  sM 
Geographical  Section  of  which  Lieutenant  Ivens  read  a  paper  | 
exhibited  the  magnificent  map,  in  manuscript,  which  he  and  his  colleai 
wore  preparing  to  publish  as  part  of  tho  result  of  their  explorati< 
The  aame  wide  region  has  been  for  some  yeara  past  the  field  of  laboQ] 
many  succesKive  German  expeditions.  Two  of  these  have  bw( 
in  reaching  tiie  distant  capital  of  the  great  African  potenta) 
Muata  Yaiivo,  the  first  being  l>r.  Pogge  some  five  yeara 
BOcond  Dr.  BuchiicT,  who  is  still  in  the  far  interior  and  finds  meftiq 
sending  frequent  letters  to  Europe,  but  who,  we  have  receully  lean 
is  now  obliged  to  turn  his  face  homewards.  We  have  alao  learnt  i]uj 
recently  that  Dr.  Pogge,  with  his  companion  Lieutenant  Wissman,  !)»■ 
left  Loanda  on  another  journey  to  the  same  region.  From  tlie  West  Cow 
indeed,  to  Slussumbc,  in  the  Muata  Yanvo's  country,  the  map  of  ti 
region,  thanks  to  tbo  conrage  and  enterprise  of  tho  Portuguese  w 
Germans,  is  being  rapidly  filled  up.  There  still  remains,  however, 
great  belt  of  country,  watered  by  the  Lualaba  and  its  tributaries,  a 
said  to  be  studded  with  gi-eat  lakes,  untrodden  by  the  Europe 
explorer. 

Excellent  work  has  been  recently  accomplished  in  the  central  tegii 
west  of  tho  \\'hite  Nile  and  Albert  Nyanza,  by  Dr.  Junker,  Emin  B 
and  others.  Although  so  remote,  this  region  appears  to  bo  far  m 
practicable  for  travel  than  has  hitherto  been  supposed.  Tbo  t 
English  uiissionariea,  Eev.  Mr.  Wilson  and  Dr.  Felkin,  travelled  the  wh 
distance  by  land  fiir  to  the  west  of  the  Upper  Nile,  on  their  return 
1879  from  King  Mtesa's  dominions  to  the  Egyptian  gtationa  in  Knb 
and  an  Austrian  artist,  M.  Buchta,  bus  succoedcd  in  bringing  to  Europ 
wonderful  series  of  photographs  of  scenery  and  natives,  taken  in  regii 
mcire  remote  than  those  reached  by  Schweiufurth  and  Baker,  T 
course  of  the  fiimous  river  Uollo,  discovered  by  iSchweinfurth,  8 
remains,  however,  an  unsolved  problem. 

In  other  parts  of  Africa,  there  only  remains  to  be  noticed  the  ex 
ditions  on  foot  in  the  region  of  the  Niger  and  the  Sahara,  Thi 
however,  seem  to  have  in  view  commercial  and  political  rather  tl 
scientific  objects,  and  cannot,  in  an  address  like  the  present,  be  fu 
dealt  with.  Of  this  nature  are  the  French  expeditions  from  the  Senei 
to  the  Niger  and  across  the  Sahara  from  Algeria,  undertaken  par 
for  the  purjjose  of  preliminary  survey  with  a  view  to  the  formation 
railways,  and  partly  to  establish   amicable  and  commercial  telatit 
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^th   tbo  native  states.     One  of  these    expeditions,    under  Captain 

Qall^^^^^y  despatched  from  the  French  posts  on  the  Upper  Senegal  to 

^0  Sultan  of  Segou-Sikoro,  on  the  Niger,  was  on  a  larger  scale  than 

iboBO  previously  mentioned,  and  although  it  lost  several  lives  and 

juxjtch  property  in  an  encounter  with  the  Beledugu  people  on  the  way, 

it  ^pp^rs  to  have  succeeded  in  negotiating  a  favourable  treaty  with 

^0    Sultan.      Another  expedition,  under  Colonel  Flatters,  travelling 

g^^j-ofls  the  Sahara  from  the  north,  came,  as  wo  all  have  read  with 

(.x't^'®^®  regret,  to  a  disastrous  end.     Much  new  geographical  informa- 

^tx  18  being  gleaned  by  these  semi-military  expeditions,  and  Colonel 

Pl^ktters,    before    his  untimely   death,    had    communicated    valuable 

fg^ctB  and  rectifications  of  maps  to   his  correspondent  in  Paris,   the 

QQxijient  geographer  Duveyrier.    Another  expedition  last  year  across  the 

g^liara,  by  the  well-known  geological  traveller  Dr.  Lenz,  under  the 

aasp^^B  of  the  German  African  Society,  was  of  a  different  character. 

I*lxis  bold  undertaking  was  successfully  executed;  Dr.  Lenz,  starting 

^^01  Morocco,  passed,  the  Atlas  to  Terodant,  and  then  traversing  the 

^xiti'Atlas,  struck  across  the  desert  for  Timbuktu,  which  he  reached, 

returning  to  the  ooo^  by  way  of   the    French  possessions  on  the 

I  will  conclude  this  summary  by  a  brief  reference  to  what  has  been 

i^eoomplished  in  other  parts  of  the  world.      In  Borneo,  as  we  learnt 

froin  Mr.  Crocker,  and  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of 

iiim    paper  in   February  last,  some   progress  is  being  made  towards 

lirting  the   veil   from  the  unknown  interior  of  that  large  and  most 

iut^resting  island.     Recent  travellers  in  the  employment  of  the  North 

I3ox-nco  Company  had  proved  the  non-existence  of  the  great  lake  which 

0till    figures  in  most  maps  as  an  important  feature  in  the  interior,  and  a 

pr-oix^ise  is  held  out  of  further  exploration  being  undertaken.     In  New 

Guinea  additions  of  small  extent  continue  to  be  made  to  our  knowledge 

o£  'tlxe  interior,  chiefly  in  the  south-eaatem  part  of  the  island.    The  most 

actixre  in  this  work  are  missionaries  in   the   service  of  the  London 

Mi»«jionary  Society,  especially  the  Eev.  W.  G.  Lawes  (who  qualified 

l^ivx^eelf  as  a  geographical  explorer  during  his  brief  stay  in  England 

l^^t  summer,  and  has  returned  with  an  equipment  of  instruments  from 

Society),  and  the  Bevs.  T.  Chalmers  and  T.  Beswick.     The  last 

c^iitioned  has  recently  explored  the  Kemp-Welsh  river  which  empties 

^"^^i^lf  into  Hood  Bay.      In  the  group  of  great  islands  to  the  east  we 

^^^Te  received  and  published  during  the  year  valuable  original  papers 

^y  Mr.  Wilfred  Powell  (on  New  Britain)  and  Kev.  G.  Brown  (on  New 

lx>eland). 

In  South  America  the  most  interesting  work  of  the  year  is  that 
l>erformed  by  Mr.  Edward  Whymper  in  Ecuador,  where  he  added  to 
li^is  great  reputation  as  a  mountain  climber,  by  ascending  to  the  summit 
of  nearly  all  the  great  peaks  of  the  Andes  in  that  region.     The  journey 
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of  Mr.  Whymper  began,  it  is  true,  in  1879,  but  was  tenninated  la^^ 
summer,  and  it  is  oidy  recently  that  he  has  communicated  its  gene^i 
geographical  results  to  our  ISociety,  His  paper,  which  will  be  fresh  jjj 
your  recollection,  proved  to  us  that  Mr,  Whymper  is  not  only  •^jj^ 
prince  of  Alpine  climbers,  but  an  observant  and  keen  geographer.  \^^ 
have  also  had  during  the  present  Session  an  admirable  account  of  -^y^^ 
geography  of  Bolivia  from  another  English  traveller,  Mr.  Minchin,  v^}^^ 
has  spent  many  years,  occupied  chiefly  in  surveying,  in  that  rei^ote 
and  little-known  region  of  South  America,  and  given  us  the  result  i|^ 
the  paper  alluded  to  and  in  a  series  of  original  maps  of  great  g^Q. 
graphical  value. 

With  regard  to  naval  surveys,  the  Hydrographer  of  the  Admiralty 
has  drawn  up  the  following  brief  statement  of  the  progress  of  J^^ 
department  during  the  past  year. 

There  have  been  employed  in  survey  work,  during    the   ye^^ 
81  officers  and  676  men,  distributed  among  five  steam  sloops  of  war  ax^^ 
fieven  supplementary  smaller  vessels.    Their  services  have  been  render^^ 
on  the  coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom;  in  the  Sea  of  Matmaia;   ^Ji 
Oarimata  Strait,  and  other  parts  of  the  Eastern  seas ;  on  the  coasts  ^3f 
China  and  Japan  ;  the  south  coast  of  West  Africa,  between  the  Oiaii^^-e 
Siver  and  Walfisch  Bay ;  in  Magellan  Straits  and  neighbouring  water^^^ 
clearing  up  the  existence  and  position  of  reported  dangers  in  the  Son' 
Pacific  Ocean;  a  survey  of  the  Fiji  group;  an  examination  of  \h 
jsouthem  shores  of  the  Solomon  Islands  and  their  ofif- lying  dangers ;  ihs^^^ 
completion  of  the  survey  of  the  seaboard  of  South  Australia,  and  mu 
useful  work  on  the  shores  of  Western  Australia,  in  King  Sound  and  its 
neighbourhood. 

In  the  West  Indies,  the  seaboard  of  Jamaica  having  been  com* 
pleted,  its  dependencies,  the  Lesser  Caymans,  have  been  surveyed,  as 
also  the  Pedro  bank  with  its  numerous  cays  and  dangers. 

The  harbours  of  Newfoundland  are  being  proceeded  with,  and  an 
interesting  examination  of  a  part  of  the  Labrador  coast  between  the 
Hudson  Bay  settlement  of  Bigoulette  in  Hamilton  Inlet,  and  that  of 
Fort  Chimo  within  the  Eoksoak  river  in  Ungava  Bay,  has  been  made 
by  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Newfoundland  Survey,  taking  advantage 
of  the  annual  visit  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company's  steam  vessel  to  those 
trading  ports. 

Full  details  of  these  several  surveys  for  the  year  1880,  together 
with  the  annual  account  of  the  labours  of  his  department,  have  been 
drawn  up  by  the  Hydrographer ;  and  from  the  growing  iDterest  that  is 
being  taken  in  the  marine  surveys  conducted  by  the  Admiralty,  and 
which  are  so  much  valued  by  the  seamen  of  all  nations  and  so  useful  in 
the  interests  of  commerce,  this  annual  account  is  now  laid  on  the  table 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  full  report  will  be  subsequently 
published  in  our  *  Proceedings.' 
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CondfuUm. — ^Fifty  years  of  our  existence  were  reached  iu  May  1880, 
^d  t^®  fiftieth  Yolume  of  our  Annual  Journal  heing  in  preparation, 
u  -vras  thought  to  he  an  appropriate  occasion  for  reviewing  the  work 
^f  ihe  Society  during  that  period.  Our  Secretary,  Mr.  Markhani,  with 
iuo  approbation  of  the  Council,  undertook  the  task,  and  has  executed 
•^  -mth.  the  skill  and  mastery  which  might  have  been  expected  of  so 
j^^joomplished    a  geographer.     No   better  testimony  could  be  o£fored 

f  the  influence,  direct  and  indirect,  exercised  by  the  Society  on  the 
^.pgress  of  that  science  of  which  it  takes  charge,  than  that  unfolded 
in  the  pages  of  this  most  able  and  interesting  summary.    Its  history 

f  oxxT  past  transactions  will,  I  think,   furnish  the  best  proof  that, 

^^tb  the  widening  interest  taken  in  geography,  the  efforts  of  our 

g^^iety  have  become  more  and  more  energetic;   that   tlie  Fpirit  in 

.^bich  it  has  been  administered  has  not  been  narrow  or  insular,  but, 

^  it  should  be,  unselfish  and  cosmopolitan ;  that  the  merits  of  travellers 

^f    all  nations  have  been  cheerfully  acknowledged;    that  the  meed 

Qf    our  approbation,  never  lightly   given,   has   never  been  withheld 

froxn  objects  worthy  of  it ;  that  eveiy  important  scheme  of  discovery 

has  received  from  it  the  advantage  of  thorough  examination  by  a  most 

competent  tribunal ;  and,  when  approved,  has  often  experienced  its 

L'beral  aid,  always  its  sympathetic    encouragement;  and  that  it  has 

tiiJis   acquired,  and  by  these  means  will,  I  trust,  long  retain  the  high 

poeition  it  has  achieved  among  the  scientific  Societies  of  the  world. 

OBirUARY  FOR  THE  YEAR  1880-81. 

Our  losses  by  death  during  the  year  ending  April  80th  reach  the  large  total  of  71 

p^llo^rg.  besides  two  Honorary  Corresponding  Members.    According  to  the  custom 

f^oBtMy  established,  a  record  of  the  decease,  accompanied  by  a  brief  biographical 

Bketclf  of  those  who  had  distinguished  themselves  in  geographical  pursuits,  and 

YegjBT^^g  whom  the  requisite  information  was  obtainable,  has  been  published  from 

time  io  time  in  the  '  Proceedings.'    Iu  this  way  notices  have  appeared  during  the 

ycmr  of  the  following: — Pfere  Aktoine  Horner  (Hon.  Corresponding  Member);. 

Gol<H^l  Sir  W.  L.  Merewether  ;  The  Rev.  George  Maxwell  Gordon  ;  Mr.  J.  T. 

1V>i9WosT ;  General  E.  T.  Dalton  ;  Mr.  John  Gould,  f.r.8.  ;  Captain  T.  L.  Phipson- 

Wtb&ants  ;  Sir  D.  Brooke  Robertson,  and  Professor  James  Tennant.    Since  the 

date  ahove  mentioned,  another  loss  of  great  importance  has  been  sustained  in  the 

death  of  our  Corresponding  Member,  Admiral  le  Baron  de  la  RoNciiRE  le  Noury, 

which,  occurred  on  the  14th  of  the  present  month.    This  distinguished  ofBcer  had 

been  for  many  years  President  of  the  Geographical  Society  of  France,  and  was  held 

in  deserved  esteem  by  our  neighbours  for  his  high  personal  character  and  great 

abilities.    A  brief  sketch  of  his  career  will  be  given  in  the  Obituary  pages  of  the 

next  issue  of  our  '  Proceedings.'    Besides  these,  the  list  of  deaths  includes  the  names 

of  the  following  Member:*,  some  of  whom  had  earned  reputation  as  geographers,. 

and   others,  as  will  be  observed  from  the  brief  allusions  appended,  were  eminent 

in  otler  walks  of  life : — 

Dr.  Candido  Mekdes  de  Almeida,  one  of  our  Honorary  Corresponding  Members, 
known  as  the  author  of  the  very  useful '  Atlas  do  Imperio  do  Brazil,'  which,  besides 
its  numerous  maps,  contained  an  excellent  Catalogue  of  all  published  cartographical 
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material  relating  to  the  Braxiliao  Empire;  he  died  on  the  I^ud  of  Unrob  lul;  lb, 
litcHABD  Ba^ctbb  ;  Sir  Cecil  Beadok,  ronnerly  LicuIenantrGorenior  of  fieogal,  ■!« 
liiedon  the  18th  of  July  last;  he  evinced  oonaiderablointereflt  in  ihe  proceedings efguf 
Society,  and  occasionally  took  part  in  the  diacussioiiBon  Buhjects  of  Indian  G«^j4, 
at  our  evening  meetings ;  Captain  DiNiBi.  Bnows ;  Mr.  H.  G.  Bevixgtos  ;  Mr.  iv 
MooBE  Bbll  ;  Mr.  P.  P.  Blstu,  the  well-known  shipowner,  for  maoj  yeara  oneof  H^ 
Vice-Preaidents  of  the  Kosmos  Club  in  connection  with  the  Society;  Mr,  IV.B^ 
Bask  ;  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  SrEPneN  Cave,  o.c.b.,  who  died  on  the  8th  of  June  y 
at  the  age  of  sixty ;  he  had  a  high  reputation  as  a.  Slate  Financier,  having  611^  ^ 
posts  of  Paymniiler-Gcncral  and  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  in  I8JS-4 
was  sent  to  Egypt  by  Lord  Beaconsfield  to  report  on  the  financial  condition  of  ilai 
country;  he  bad  acquired,  during  a  long  parliamentury  career,  the  reiip«lof,ii 
I»rties  by  the  zealous  yet  temperate  advocacy  of  all  well-considered  metunm  of 
social   reform,  of  many   of  which   ho  was  the  munificent  promoter;  Mr,  J,  H. 
CiiAiJ.ia ;  Sir  Bruce  Chichbbtkb,  Bart.,  who  died  on  the  25th  of  Januaiy,  u  the 
early  age  of  thirty-eight;  Mr.  W.  W.  Cabb;  The  Earl  of  DALBOtistE,  who  died 
suddenly  on  the  20th  of  July,   1880;   Mr.   A.   de   Labki  ;   Msjor  F.  Dc  Cjlbk, 
B.E, ;  Mr.  Bebnard  Dietz  ;  Mr.  J,  B.  FooBO ;  The  Rev,  R.  J,  GontD ;  Mr,  VfujtKK 
Gbees  ;  Mr.  Felix  H.  Gottxieb  ;  Mr.  G.  Gbahtham  ;  Mr,  Iwad  GnsooBTi  Hr, 
Jambs  Gbiosos  ;    Mr.  T.  U.    Galtos;    Mr,    E.    Ueseaqe;    Mr.    Abcbdu^ 
Hamilton;  Mr.  C.  E.  Hebbebt;  Mr.  V,  W,  Holt;   Lord  Uakheii;  Mr.  U.  is, 
JoHNSTOKE ;  Mr.  H,  H.  Kebnedy  ;  Mr,  R.  L.  M.  Kirro ;  Mr.  A,  D.  Keiobtuv  1 
Sir  Frascis  Ltcett;  Mr.  F.  l.e  Bbetox;  Ikv.  11.  C.  Lumsdes  ;  IIqv.  W,  It,T 
LoBUisoTos-TiLsoN ;  Mr.  W.  G.  McItob  ;  Mr.  M.  H.  Mabsh,  of  Ramridgu  Hoiu^ 
ni4r  AiidoviT,  late  M,P.  for  Salisbury,  who  had  settleii  for  some  years  in  Au8tnll»^ 
had  served  there  as  Member  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  New  South  Wales,  aa«.'3 
had  been  one  of  the  enrlioat  and  meet  efficient  promoters  of  the  development  of  th^ 
importaut  colony  of  Qiieeoskiid;  by  the  aiirewdncas  and  ability  with  which  h& 
spoke  on  subjects  which  ho  had   carefully  studied,  he  had  Bucceeiied  in  winning: 
the  ear  of  so  critical  an  nsaembly  as  the  House  of  Commons ;  The  Rev.  B.  Kuuo, 
Chaplain   of    the    unfortunate    training-ship   Atuhnia;    Mr.  H.  M.  OukaKhei; 
Lord  Obmathwaitb,  long  known  as  Sir  John  Walsh,  a  distingoished  member  o( 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  author  of  many  political  tracts  and  inmphlet* ; 
Geneml  Sir  B.  T.  Phillips;  CapUin  Chableb  E.Pbice;  Mr.  Edwaud  Pabbt; 
Mr.  H.  D.  Pesdeb  ;  Mr.  J.  Pattiksos  ;  Mr,  W,  B.  Richabdsos  ;  Ciievauke  J. 
Rahles;   Captain  \V.  F.  IIohikson;    Hon.  W.  B.   Rbodes;   Mr.  J,  T.    Rmwn; 
Mr.  E.  W.  H,  SciiENLBY ;  Viscoant  Stbatfobd  de  REDCLtFEE,  the  great  Di^ 
matist,  who  since  his  rctiroraenl  from  the  post  which  ho  long  held  of  Amhaaaiiir 
at  Constantinople  with  so  marked  an  individuality,  and  so  powerful  an  inQuesce  o»«r 
the  counsels  of  the  Porte,  frequently  nttendeii  our  evening  meetings,  occaaiouJIf 
taking  part  in  the  discussions  which  followed  the  rending  of  papers ;  be  served  diD 
on  our  Council  in  1&70 ;  Dr.  G.  Soche,  a  gentleman  who  had  travelled  mucli  in  pof- 
rait  of  botany  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Brazil,  who  died  at  an  advBDood  igs, 
on  the  5th  of  September  kst ;  Mr,  W.  Spabbow  ;  Colonel  W.  F.  Tytlbb  j  Mr.  J. 
Tatleb;  Captain  J.  F.  Tbivett;  Captain  Chables  Vincent  ;  Mr.  J.  W.  Waj^ 
COCK,  Q.c. ;  and,  lastly.  Field  Marshal  Sir  Charles  Yobee,  o.c.b.,  a  distioguisbed 
Peninsular  and  Waterloo  Officer,  who  had  served  his  country  in  many  quarters  of 
the  globe,  and  who  died  in  hia  ninetietli  year,  on  the  22nd  of  November  IssL 
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Indian  Surveys/or  the  year  1879-SO. 
If  IiuliA  the  progress  of  geographical  scivnco  is  ever  active.  Bi:sidcB  the  laborious 
^  minntclj-  accurttte  operations  of  triMg illation,  topography,  and  revenue  aurTey, 
j^oitBJ  to  complete  a  first  Bnrvey  of  our  Indian  ampire,  lliese  are  BUpplementud  hy 
fajt'l*  Dorriul  on  by  either  European  or  native  agencies,  under  circumstances  of  far 
^^ter  difficulty  ia  lUe  roouutaioous  tractii  which  hem  in  India  on  all  sides,  where 
^  presence  of  savage  and  hostile  tribes  not  aoienable  lu  our  rule  and  inBuenco 
^Jum  the  surveyor's  task  one  of  the  greatest  difEoulty. 

'I'bo  pnnci[ial  triangutation  is  fast  approaching  completion.  During  the  season 
18*9-80  tho  chain  of  triangles  between  Cape  Comorin  and  Madras,  whieb  has  been 
(jr  WiM  years  in  progress,  was  completed,  so  that  the  principal  triacgulntion  may 
^jH  be  considered  to  be  wholly  Gulahed  in  Southern  India.  In  Northern  India  only 
,  01111II  portion  of  a  single  chain  of  triangles  remains  for  execution,  wbicli  will  be 
-folwbly  completed  within  tho  next  few  months,  and  then  the  whole  of  the  princiiial 
p^st^atioD  of  the  regions  between  Afghanistan  and  Burma  will  be  linishcd. 
•piB  eitcasion  of  the  Eastern  Frontier  Series  as  far  as  Bangkok  in  Siam  has 
|,e(D  carried  to  within  &  short  distance  of  that  town,  but  the  un healthiness  of  ibe 
district  unhappily  proved  fatal  to  Mr,  H,  Beverley,  a  surveyor  of  long  and  valued 


IB  ArghanistaD  tho  resumption  of  hostilities  in  the  latter  part  of  I8T9  led  to  the 

lgfio»!WM  of  two  field  survey  parties,  one  under  Major  It.  Cr.  Woodtborpe,  b.e.,  to 

proc«<i  '''ft  the  Kurmm  and  Shutargardaa  to  join  General  Sic  F.  Roberts'  column, 

M(t  ihc  other  under  Captain  Holdich,  E.B.,  to  join  General  Bright's  column  by  way 

oT  Pciliawur  and  Jalalabad.     A  timely  halt  near  the  summit  of  the  Shutargnrdao 

I^s  enabled  Major  Woodthorpe  to  ascend  a  neighlxiuHni;  hill,  and  connect  the 

IriaagtiUtion  of  the  Kurmm  Valley  with  that  of  tho  Lo^inr  and  Kabul  valleys,  which 

sow  form  a  continuous  series  from  Tbull  round  vi&  Kabul  to  Jalahibad.     The  out- 

inm  of  work  in  Northern  Afghanistan  comprises  surveys  of  a  large  extent  of  the 

Zaifnnkht  country  west  <^  Kohat,  of  the  Lo^ar  Valley,  EohisUn,  and  Koh  Daman, 

besideB  several  points  on  the  ragbraan,  Allimor,  Deh-i-Sabz,  and  Karkalcha  ranges, 

aod    detailed   surveys   of  the  country   between   Guudamuk    and    Kabul.      Very 

aid   was   rendered   by   the   native   sub-surveyors,  one  Miinshi   bavins 

the  mapping  of  the  Sherpur  cantonments  and  of  tlio  country  round  it 

dnriikg  the  actual  i)rogres3  of  the  investment,  and  having  continued  to  work  through 

the  city  and  surrounding  diatricts  immediately  the  siege  was  raised,  and  liefore  it 

'oolid  have  been  possible  for  any  European  to  have  been  so  employed.     The  same 

lan,  also  undertook  an  exploration  up  tho  Kunar  river  into  KaGristan,  traveiling 

na   a.   native  doctor,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  he  could  have  succeeded  in 

reacliing  Kafiristan  (fur  he  was  never  suspected  at  any  time)  had  it  not  been  for  an 

MnCbglnnate  and  unexpected  rising  of  the  tribes  in  tho  vicinity. 

rrbe  operations  in  Southern  Afghanistan  comprised  survey.s  and  reconnaissances 
<of  Csndahar  and  the  surrounding  country,  of  tbe  Argaslan  Valley,  the  Kadanai  Plain, 
kekI  adjoining  localities,  by  Lieutenant  St.  G.C.  Gore.n.E. ;  while  Major  E.  P.  Leach, 
'v.c.jDontributed  reconnaissances  of  the  Argandaband  Khakrez  valleys,  and  the  deter- 
ious  peaks  and  passes  leading  from  the  Argandab  basin  into  tht' 
Sazara  country.  Unfortunately  tho  whole  of  this  material,  together  with  some 
vnloable  notes  concerning  tbe  Haz.ira  tribes  and  conntry,  was  lost  during  the 
retreat  from  Maiwand  and  tho  subsequent  evacuation  of  the  Candahar  cantonment. 
lilQbrts  have,  however,  been  mode  to  replace  these  documents  by  fresh  surveys,  and 
these  have  been  fairly  successful.  General  Stewart's  march  from  Candahar  on  Kabul 
vi4_Ghszni  enabled  Lieutenant  Gore  to  accomplish  a  most  useful  piece  of  survey  work 
tlmmgh  tbe  Khoshk-l-Bad  and  northern  portion  of  the  Tamak  Valley,  and  on  north- 
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wards  thronoh  the  Ghazni  Valley  and  over  the  Sher-i-dana  Pass  into  Wardak,  At  tbta 
furnishes  a  connection  between  the  surveys  in  Northern  and  Southern  Afghanistan,  be« 
sides  the  position  of  several  important  places  on  the  route  and  a  copioas  list  of  height^ 
it  will  prove  a  material  and  most  welcome  contribution  to  our  geographical  knowledge 

In  Belucbisian  a  rough  reconnaissance  was  effected  ot*  the  country  situated  with^^^ 
the  triangle  formed  by  Quetta,  Thai,  Chotiali,  and  Sibi ;  it  is  more  or  lees  inoomple^ 
as  the  country  was  in  an  unsettled  state,  but  around  Sibi,  Dadur,  and  a  portion     ^ 
the  lower  Bolan,  a  fair  amount  of  good  topography  has  been  obtained.    The  '~ 


bined  operations  in  Northern  and  Southern  Afghanistan  and  in  Beluchistan  ^w^^^i 
a  total  area  of  about  16,000  square  miles  of  new  geography.  ^^ 

A  satisfactory  attempt  to  determine  the  position  of  the  h^-waters  of  the  Imwi^i^ 
river  was  made  by  Captain  J.  £.  Saudeman  through  the  agency  of  a  native  snrro^^^ 
who  was  taught  the  use  of  the  comita^s,  to  pace,  and  to  observe  double  altitodesof  %|^^ 
with  the  sextant.     This  intelligent  traveller  succeeded  in  ascending  the  river  a^  |^ 
as  Mo-gung-pouu,  near  which  ttie  river  forks  into  two  main  brancbeSy  called  If^f^^ 
and  Mehka  respectively,  tlie  western  one  rising  at  a  reputed  distance  of  from  ^  ^^ 
eight  days*  journey,  in  a  district  bounded  by  snow-clad  hills.    A  sketch  map 
piled  from  this  explorcr^s  ni>te-book  shows  a  remarkable  agreement  with  the 
compiled  by  Lieutenant  R.  Wilcox  in  1&28,  and  leaves  little  room  for  douht  thati 
claim  of  that  enterprising  traveller  to  have  discovered  the  principal  soaroeoftlm^ 
Irrawaddy  is  good,    'i'here  still  remains,  however,  an  eastern  branch  of  the 
which  awaits  exploration,  and  which  according  to  native  information  is  derived 
a  very  large  lake  called  Nuugsa  in  the  territory  inhabited  by  Chinese  Shans. 

On  the  extreme  north-western  frontier  of  British  Indis,  about  Gilgit,  some  ii 
ing  triun^ulation  has  been  done  by  Colonel  H.  C.  B.  Tanner  in  continuation  of! 
[)revious  season  s  work.    This  is  one  of  the  most  mountainous  regions  of  the  globe, 
and  the  number  of  i)eaks  this  officer  has  succeeded  in  fixing  amid  difficulties  of 
ordinary  kind,  will  help  materially  to  clear  up  the  drainage  and  orography  of 
important  tract  which  marks  the  convergence  of  the  Hindu  Kush  and  Himalaya 
systems  towards  the  mountain  mass  of  Pamir.  Colonel  Tanner  has  determined,  among 
ocher  peaks,  the  position  of  two  snow-capped  summits  beyond  Chitral,  and  one 
north-west  of  barhadd,  in  the  Ixtsiu  of  the  Oxus.    He  also  furnishes  an  interesting 
description  of  the  nature  of  the  water-parting  between  the  Indus  and  Gilgit  riven^ 
the  northern  slope  of  which  he  surveyed,  and  of  the  celebrated  mountain  Nangaparbat, 
which,  after  a  perilous  journey,  he  succeeded  in  approaching  from  the  northern  side. 
The  scene  he  describes  as  probably  the  most  magnificent  snow  view  on  the  globe. 
Standing  on  the  brink  of  a  tremendous  precipice  16,000  feet  in  height,  which  risee 
sheer  and  unbroken  from  the  forests  and  vineyards  of  Gor,  at  an  immense  depth 
below,  he  beheld  the  huge  mountain,  exhibiting  a  slope  of  very  nearly  24,000  feet 
(vertical  measurement),  with  its  glaciers,  snow-fields,  ice-cliflr8,and  jagged  needles  of 
naked  rock  extending  Irom  the  very  summit  down  to  the  Indns,  which  flows  in  a 
deep  and  gloomy  channel  at  its  base.    Colonel  Tanner  was  enabled  to  fix  Tirich  Mir 
(to  which  his  preliminary  calculations  assign  a  height  of  24,000  or  25,000  feetX  » 
])eak  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Hindu  Kush  north-west  of  Chitral,  as  well  as  a 
remarkable  double  peak   of  neaily  the  same  height,  about  10  miles  south-east  of — 
Varg,  in  the  Oxus  valley.    Not  the  least  important  of  Colonel  Tanuer*8  researches 
consist  in  a  rich  botanical  collection,  and  a  scries  of  notes  on  the  ^ora  of  this  region. 

The  systematic  observation  of  the  tides  for  determining  the  rise  and  fall  at  the* 
principal  ix)rts  along  the  coasts  of  India  has  been  extended,  so  that  there  are  now  no 
less  than  fourteen  ports,  comprising  such  places  as  Aden,  Eurrachee,  Bombay,  ancl 
liaugoon,  as  well  as  harbours  of  minor  note,  where  this  valuable  aid  to  navigation  is. 
available  in  the  form  of  printed  handbooks. 
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jviA,  or  as  it  was  formerly  called  "  Upper  Peru,"  is  a  country  quite 
qne  in  its  geographical  position  and  configuration.  Situated  completely 
liin  the  tropics,  it  presents  on  its  eastern  side  all  that  exuberance  of 
stable  and  animal  life  which  might  be  expected  in  such  a  latitude ; 
le  the  western  half  of  the  country  is  a  bleak  and  barren  region,  pos- 
ing a  climate  which,  at  least  as  regards  temperature,  might  be 
paied  to  that  of  England  or  Northern  Europe.  Such  an  apparent 
tnaly  will,  however,  be  readily  understood :  the  chain  of  the  Andes 
r  be  roughly  r^ai-ded  as  forming  hero  a  great  loop,  one  side  of  which 
spresented  by  the  lofty  volcanic  peaks  which  overlook  the  Pacific,  and 
other  by  the  perpetually  snow-clad  summits  of  the  "  Cordillera  Real," 
lated  some  150  miles  further  eastward;  those  two  ranges  enclose 
ween  them  a  lofty  plateau  or  table-land,  broken  and  intersected  by 
ner  groups  and  ranges,  and  at  an  average  height  of  some  13,000  feet 
»ye  the  sea-level. 

The  chief  centres  of  population  are  situated  on  this  plateau,  or  in  the 
l^hbonring  mountain  region,  and  enjoy  a  temperate  and  healthy 
late,  in  some  cases  decidedly  cold,  though  even  during  the  winter 
ths  the  extreme  purity  of  the  atmosphere  allows  the  sun's  rays  to 
powerfully.  The  country  is  well  watered,  and  particularly  in  the 
bem  part  potatoes  and  grain  are  largely  cultivated;  here  also  we 
b  the  phenomena  of  a  lake  covering  an  area  of  2000  square  miles  and 
-ly  2^  miles  above  the  sea-level. 

Fhe  southern  part  of  the  plateau,  if  bleak  and  barren,  encloses  great 
eral  wealth :  many  silver  mines  are  profitably  worked  at  the  present 
),  but  I  will  only  mention  the  celebrated  cerro  of  Potosi,  a  mountain 
ch  became  a  proverb  for  wealth,  and  which  indeed  produced  over 
millions  sterling  worth  of  metal.  But  the  mining  industry  has  to 
»nd  with  serious  difficulties ;  in  common  with  most  of  Upper  Bolivia, 
sport  to  the  Pacific  coast  is  e£fected  exclusively  by  pack-mules  and 
las,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  with  such  means  to  bring  up  adequate 
hinery.  The  consequence  is,  that  ores  which  produce  less  than  202. 
le  ton  do  not  pay  working  expenses.  Projects  for  railways  have  not 
I  wanting — indeed  their  name  is  legion ;  but  hitherto  next  to  nothing 
been  done.  That  this  is  not  altogether  owing  to  a  completely  savage 
B  of  society  appears  evident  from  the  curious  fact  that  in  Sucre,  the 
tal,  there  is  probably  not  a  single  house  of  the  better  class  which 
1  not  pdssess  a  piano,  although  these  instruments  have  to  be  carried  on 
ially  selected  mules,  across  150  leagues  of  desert. 
Besides,  on  account  of  natural  obstacles,  the  progress  of  this  rich 
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countiy  lias  been  i-etardcd,  in  common  with  other  Sponiah  AnieriaiD 
States,  by  the  froqueut  political  ohangea,  if  indeed  tbo  term  political  nn 
properly  be  applied  to  what  is  often  merely  a  party  spirit  for  one  or  oilier 
UDBcnipuloua  agitator.  It  should,  however,  be  <tbserved,  in  justico  to  tbt 
character  of  the  people,  that  probably  in  no  country  in  the  world  can  on- 
travel  with  greater  safety  than  in  Bolivia  (I  except,  of  course,  the  com- 
pletely wild  parts  in  the  east,  occupied  by  savage  tribes).  During  the 
first  two  or  three  years  of  my  residence,  1  carried  as  a  matter  of  cmiT», 
when  travelling,  a  revolver,  but  found  at  last  that  it  was  quite 
unnecessary.  Highway  robbery  may  be  said  to  be  unknown  ;  even  tlM- 
remittances  of  silver  to  the  coast,  whore  a  value  of  40,000/.  or  50,00(U.  i* 
often  carried  by  four  or  five  muleteers,  are  never  interfered  with. 

On  crossing  the  Cordillera  Heal,  the  great  eastern  range  of  the  Anilut, 
the  face  of  nature  undergoes  a  complete  change ;  the  bleak  scenery  of  llio 
plateau  here  gives  place  to  the  forest-olad  npurs  and  ravines  which 
descend  to  the  boundless  plains  of  the  east.  This  is  the  region  which  1 
have  more  particularly  selected,  under  the  term  Eastern  Bolivia,  as  the 
subject  of  my  observations,  partly  on  account  of  its  being  perha{)s  leas 
generally  known,  and  also  because  during  the  past  three  years  I  have 
had  occasion  to  travel  through  it  in  different  directions,  and  to  make 
some  original  explorations. 

EoetcTD  Bolivia  comprises  that  vast  territory  which  extends  from 
the  elopes  of  the  Andes  to  the  banks  of  tho  Itencz  and  Paraguay, 
thus  stretching  fi'om  the  8th  to  tho  22ud  parallel,  and  embracing  an 
area  of  some  350,000  square  miles.  It  occupios  tlio  heart  of  the  South 
American  continent,  and  is  crossed  by  the  Scad-waters  of  its  greatest 
rivers;  it  is  separated  from  the  Pacific  by  the  high  plateau  and  per- 
petual snows  of  Upper  Bolivia,  while  on  the  north,  east,  and  south,  its 
boundaries  are  those  of  Peru,  Brazil,  Paraguay,  and  th(>  Argentine  Con- 
federation. This  midland  position,  and  the  fact  that  many  of  its  navi- 
gable rivers  are  cut  off  from  communication  -with  the  Amazons  by  the 
falls  of  the  Madeira,  explains  why  it  has  hitherto  remained  to  some  extent 
a  ierro  incognita,  at  least  Jn  so  far  as  regards  civilisation  and  commerce. 
As  might  be  supposed,  so  extensive  a  region  presents  considerable 
variety,  both  as  regards  its  physical  configuration,  its  climate,  and  its  pro- 
ductions. The  moi-e  northerly  part  includes  the  forest-clad  plains  watered 
by  the  Upper  Purtis,  the  Aquiry,  the  Mayu-tata  or  Madre  do  Dios,  and 
the  Madidi,  and  the  spurs  of  tho  Cordillera  in  the  p^o^■inceof  Caupolican. 
Further  south  it  embraces  the  continuation  of  these  spurs  through  the 
'■  Yungas"  or  warm  valleys  of  Larecaja  and  La  Paz,  and  the  open  gr»ss 
plains  of  Mojos,  crossed  by  tho  splendid  navigable  and  foi-est-lincd  streams 
of  the  Boni  and  Mamore  with  their  tributaries,^ — ^i>lainB  which  embrace 
a  Urge  tract  eastward  of  the  Mamore,  and  arc  succeeded  by  rolling  lands 
and  forests  extending  to  the  Itenez.  Still  further  south  it  includes  the 
forest  plains  and  grass  lands  of  Santa  Cruz  and  Chiqiiitos,  crossed  by 
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numerouB  ranges  of  loffcy  hills,  and  watered  by  many  fresh  and  permanent 
jjtreams,  succeeded  by  a  barren  zone  comprising  some  20,000  sqnare  miles 
of  the  Northern  Chaco,  stretching  from  the  Parapiti  to  the  Bahia  Negra, 
and  presenting  an  almost  nnintermpted  extent  of  low  thorny  scrub  with 
great  scarcity  of  water.  The  extreme  south  of  the  district  comprises 
ibe  rich  grass  plains  alternating  with  forest  lands  along  the  course  of 
the  Pilcomayo,  and  extends  across  the  whole  width  of  the  Chaco. 

The  elevation  of  this  region  above  the  sea-level  varies  from  260  feet 
on  the  banks  of  the  Paraguay,  and  510  feet  on  the  Mojos  plains,  to 
over  3600  in  the  ranges  of  Chiquitos,  and  to  11,500  at  the  limit  of  tree 
vegetation  on  the  slopes  of  the  CordiUenL 

Though  the  annual  variation  of  water-level  of  the  Paraguay  does  not 
usually  exceed  10  feet,  yet  this  is  sufficient  to  inundate  the  lowlands 
along  its  course ;  a  large  extent  of  these  open  lands  periodically  submerged 
is  met  with  to  the  north-west  of  Lake  Uberaba  and  in  the  Bahia  Negra, 
which  becomes  covered  with  rich  pasture  on  the  subsidence  of  the  river. 
From  the  20th  parallel  south,  to  the  confluence  of  the  Pilcomayo,  the 
Fiaraguay  is  nearly  everywhere  fringed  with  palm  forests,  which  on  the 
right  bank  extend  to  a  distance  of  from  four  or  five  to  twenty  miles  from 
the  river. 

The  water  discharged  from  the  mountains  during  the  heavy  raihs  by 
the  rapid  affluents  of  the  Mamor6  causes  this  river  also  to  overflow  its 
banks  and  inundate  large  tracts  of  the  Mojos  pampas ;  while  the  level 
nature  of  some  of  the  Chiquitos  plains,  and  the  consequent  sluggish 
drainage,  occasions  partial  inundations  of  a  few  inches  in  many  places. 

The  only  known  lake  of  importance  in  the  north  of  the  territory  is 
that  called  Kogoaguado,  situated  between  the  Mamore  and  Beni,  but  its 
extent  and  position  have  not  been  accurately  determined.  In  Chiquitos, 
Liake  Concepcion  is  a  sheet  of  water  usually  occupying  some  80  square 
miles,  though  not  exceeding  ten  to  thirteen  feet  in  depth  in  the  dry* 
season ;  from  the  mean  of  several  observations,  I  found  its  height  to  be 
951  feet ;  its  rise  during  the  rains  does  not  exceed  six  feet,  which  is, 
however,  sufficient  to  flood  a  large  extent  of  level  palm  forest  on  its 
eastern  side ;  on  the  north  and  south  it  is  bounded  by  low  hills ;  the 
San  Miguel  river,  which  drains  this,  forms  another  lake  further  north 
in  the  district  of  Guarayos.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  Upper  Paraguay, 
near  the  18th  parallel,  are  the  three  beautiful  lakes,  Uberaba,  Gaiba, 
and  Mandiore,  fed  in  part  by  the  waters  of  the  river,  and  receiving, 
besides,  streams  which  descend  from  the  neighbouring  ranges ;  with  an 
average  area  of  25  square  miles,  they  are,  with  the  exception  of  the 
northern  shore  of  Lake  Uberaba,  which  is  low  and  flat,  bordered  by  lofty 
hills  or  picturesque  and  fertile  slopes. 

In  the  Chaco,  between  the  Pilcomayo  and  the  Paraguay,  the  Indians 
report  the  existence  of  a  lake,  probably  near  the  22nd  parallel,  which 
has  not  yet  been  visited  by  the  white  ma!^ ;  to  the  north-west  of  Fort 
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Olimpo  on  the  Paraguay,  var'iouB  lakes  were  met  with  by  Don  Joan  d* 
Cominges,  on  an  expedition  mado  by  him  in  tho  early  part  of  1879. 

The  eaetem  ranges  of  ihe  Andes  south  of  latituda  1 1"  30'  are  chiefly 
composed  of  red  and  yellow  sandatono  strata,  nsually  highly  inclined. 
and  the  occasional  hills  met  with  through  the  Xorthem  Chaco  and  thr 
ranges  in  Suuthom  Chiqnitos  are  of  the  same  formation ;  in  the  nortli 
and  cast  of  Chiquitos  conglomerates  and  granitic  rocks  are  met  with ; 
black  limestone  occurs  in  the  Cornmbii  Mountains,  and  grey  linieBtouc- 
near  Lake  Concepeion  and  in  the  ranges  east  of  Santa  Cruz.  In  iLi- 
gold  region  of  San  Javier,  shales,  sohiste,  and  quartz  rock  cover  a  larg-. 
tract  of  country ;  in  the  prrivinccs  of  Caiipolican,  Larecaja,  and  Ytingse, 
the  spurs  of  the  Cordillera  arc  composed  of  coloured  clays  and 
decomposed  sLates  and  schists,  overlying  tho  Silurian  slatcB ;  and  tbi' 
great  plains,  both  of  Mojoe  and  Chii^uitos,  are  generally  of  redditl 
yellow  and  sandy  clays. 

South  American  scenery  is  usually  on  a  gigantic  scale;  the  river  aud 
mountain  systems  are  alike  imposing;  while  the  forest  plains  of  Brazil 
and  Eastern  Bolivia,  the  rainless  deserts  of  the  Pacific  slope,  and  thu 
"pampas"  of  tho  Argentine  Eepublic,  each  cover  a  vast  extent  of 
territory. 

I  shall  never  forget  tho  impi-ession  produced  on  my  mind  by  my 
introduction  to  Eastern  Bolivia ;  I  had  entered  the  Kcpublic  from  tbi: 
Pacific  coast,  and  it  was  after  a  residence  of  nearly  hvo  years  in  the 
mountainous  region  that  I  made  my  first  jouiiioy  to  Santa  Cruz  de  U 
Sierra.  Tho  Andes  do  not  here  sink  dojrn,  as  might  bo  supposed,  by 
gentle  gradations,  but  terminate  abmptly  in  tho  lofty  rugged  sandstone 
ridges  called  "  la  Sorrania  de  los  Incas,"  the  furthest  point  reached  by 
those  ancient  rulers  of  Peru,  "  tho  Children  of  the  bun,"  and  a  fitting 
rampart  to  their  estcnded  empire.  It  was  after  nine  days'  tiding  from 
Snore,  tho  capital,  and  on  surmounting  this  i-ango,  that  a  sudden  bend 
in  the  track  brought  me  within  sight  of  tho  plains,  and  involuntarily  I 
checked  my  mule  to  contemplate  so  remarkable  a  view.  The  eye,  *• 
long  accustomed  to  tho  broken  outlines  of  tho  mountains,  rested  with 
a  sense  of  relief  on  that  immense  sea,  for  such  indeed  appeared  that  dark 
blue  forest,  stretching  out,  apparently  uubrofcen  by  tho  slightest  undu- 
lation, and  bounded  by  a  horizon  aa  sbai'ply  defined  and  as  level  as 
that  of  the  ocean  itself  I  seemed  indeed  to  stand  on  the  dividing  line 
between  two  worlds :  behind  me  I  pictured  those  endless  wooded  hills 
and  barren  ridges,  rising  in  long  succession  to  the  bleak  tablo-lands  and 
to  the  silent  summits  of  the  Andes,  only  to  sink  at  last  500  miles  away 
on  the  shore  of  the  Pacific ;  all  this  I  had  crossed,  aud  now  before  me, 
and  4000  feet  below,  I  beheld,  spread  out  like  a  carpet,  those  plains 
which  extend  without  inteiTuption  to  the  banks  of  tho  Paraguay  and 
the  pampas  of  the  Hivor  Plate. 

At  a  distance  of  some  40  miles  1  could  clearly  distinguish  the  broad 
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Avliite  bed  of  the  Bio  Grande  contrasting  with  the  dark  forest,  while  the 
river  itself  appeared  as  a  silver  thread,  reflecting  the  rays  of  the  risiDg 
sun. 

The  rivers  of  Eastern  Bolivia  belong  to  two  systems,  as  tributaries 
of  the  Amazons  or  of  the  Biver  Plate ;  with  the  exception  of  the  Upper 
l^aragnay  and  Itenez,  they  nearly  all  take  their  rise  among  the  highest 
summits  of  the  Andes,  and  descend  their  eastern  slope ;  the  tributaries  of 
the  Amazons  draining  the  mountains  as  far  down  as  the  20th  parallel, 
and,  southward  of  this,  th^  streams  which  united  form  the  Pilcomayo 
floT^ing  to  the  Plate. 

Of  the  Purus  and  Aquiry  nothing  need  be  said,  as  the  account  of 
their  exploration  by  Mr.  Chandless  has  been  published  by  the  Society. 
Unfortunately  they  are  separated  by  as  yet  unexplored  forests  from  the 
populated  parts  of  Bolivia,  and  consequently  no  attempt  has  been  made 
to  open  communication  by  them  with  the  Amazons. 

The  point  of  union  of  the  principal  head- waters  of  the  Mayu-tata  to 
the  north-east  of  Cuzco,  has  been  determined  by  Mr.  Clements  Markham  ; 
but  the  course  of  this  river  cannot  yet  be  said  to  be  known,  though  it 
appears  evident  that  it  enters  the  Beni,  from  the  fact  of  the  Peruvian 
colonel  Maldonado  having  descended  it  till  he  reached  the  falls  of  the 
Madeira:  the  monks  of  the  Cavinas  Mission  on  the  Madidi  have  also 
informed  me  that  in  an  exploration  made  by  them  towards  tha  north- 
east, they  met  with  a  large  river  whose  position  and  direction  quite 
oonespond  with  this  course. 

The  sources  of  the  river  Beni  drain  the  La  Paz  Cordillera,  containing 
the  highest  peaks  of  the  Bolivian  Andes.  As  they  generally  fall  from 
the  perpetual  snow-line  a  depth  of  from  11,000  to  15,000  feet  in  the 
comparatively  short  horizontal  distance  of  some  40  miles,  they  are 
usually  in  this  part  of  their  course  merely  mountain  torrents;  at  alti- 
tadee,  however,  of  from  1600  to  2000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  long 
before  issuing  from  the  lower  ramifications  of  the  mountains  on  to  the 
plains,  they  become  navigable  for  rafts,  by  means  of  which  communi- 
cation and  commerce  are  thenceforward  chiefly  carried  on. 

These  head-waters  of  the  Beni  have  not  as  yet  been  sufficiently 
examined  by  any  person  competent  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  extent 
to  which  they  may  bo  suitable  for  steam  navigation:  at  Mapiri, 
70  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  La  Paz  and  1500  feet  above  the  sea,  I 
found  a  depth  of  three  feet  with  a  three-mile  current,  at  the  close  of  the 
dry  season  ;  this  depth  cannot,  however,  perhaps  be  depended  upon  all 
the  way  down ;  and  about  20  miles  lower,  at  Huanay,  lat.  15°  29'  80", 
long.  67°  51'  30",  I  measured  a  current  of  as  much  as  eight  miles  an 
hour,  extending  over  a  few  hundred  yards.  At  another  point,  below 
the  confluence  of  the  Tipuani  river,  the  channel  is  obstructed  by  a  few 
large  rocks  which  would  require  to  be  blown  up.  The  La  Paz  affluent, 
or  Upper  Beni,  is  navigated  by  rafts  from  as  high  as  La  Espia   in 
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the  province  of  Tiingas,  but  it  presents  at  iDtervals  for  some  diBtanoe  a 
series  of  small  rapids  :  immediately  below  the  conflnence  of  this  willi 
the  Mapiri  river,  the  Beni  for  a  short  distance  spreads  over  a  very  wide 
bed,'  the  depth  in  the  dry  seaBon  becoming  conseqiieutly  reduced  ;  thi« 
obstacle  to  the  navigation,  if  necessary,  might  bo  removed  by  the  cnc- 
struction  of  a  few  jetties  to  scour  out  a  deeper  channel.  Beloir  Beyve 
tbe  Beni  is  navigated  in  gariteat  or  large  canoes  drawing  ns  macb  as 
four  feet,  which  descend  to  the  mission  of  Cavinus,  and  to  the  inclia> 
rubber  CBtabliehments  much  further  down ;  but  neither  the  confiaeaoe 
of  tbe  Mayu-tata,  nor  the  fall  which  is  known  to  exist,  have  as  yet  been 
reached  from  above. 

In  common  with  the  other  tributaries  of  the  Madeira,  the  Beni 
navigation  is  unfortunately  cut  off  from  direct  communicatiou  with  the 
Amaeons  by  the  falls  on  the  former  river ;  but  the  exploration  of  its  lover 
part,  of  the  Mayu-tata,  and  of  the  section  of  forest  which  separates  this 
latter  from  tbe  Aquiry,  is,  I  think,  important  as  a  possible  trade  route 
to  Bolivia. 

The  Mamore  drains  the  Andes  of  Central  Bolivia,  few  of  which  reach 
the  perpetual  snow-line.  Of  its  various  affluents,  the  Yaouma,  a  slaggiiih 
stream,  and  in  this  respect  an  exception  to  the  others,  is  navigable  to 
within  some  20  miles  of  Reyes,  the  Chaparo  and  Chimore  to  within  a 
comparatively  short  distance  of  the  important  town  of  Cochabamba,  and 
the  Kio  Grande  to  60  miles  from  Santa  Cruz.  In  this  latter  I  fonnd 
generally  upwards  of  five  feet  depth  at  the  close  of  the  dry  season,  with 
a  current  rarely  exceeding  3600  yards  an  hour.  This  river  issues  from 
the  mountains  in  lat.  18°  55',  long.  GA"  23',  where  the  Andes  system 
attains  its  greatest  width,  extenditig  from  the  Pacific  over  no  less  than 
7  degrees  of  longitude ;  it  continues  for  some  90  miles  fiom  this  point  too 
shallow  and  rapid  for  navigation,  and  below  that  its  bed,  over  an  extent 
of  some  60  miles,  is  occasionally  obstructed  by  numerous  palm-stumps, 
the  river  having  changed  its  course  here  twenty  years  ago,  bending 
more  to  the  west,  and  opening  a  new  channel  ivliicb  separates  as  much 
as  40  miles  from  the  former  one,  which  has  now  to  a  great  extent 
disappeared,  becoming  covered  witli  a  low  vegetation.  Clearing  the  beii 
of  these  stumps,  which  indeed  should  of  themselves  disappear  in  time. 
navigation  might  be  brought  to  within  35  miles  of  the  city  of  Santa 
Cruz. 

The  Parapiti  is  the  most  southerly  affluent  of  the  Amazons,  though 
on  some  maps  it  has  been  represented  as  crossing  the  Chaco  and  entering 
the  Paraguay.  It  issues  from  the  mountains  at  a  height  of  2030  feet, 
in  lat.  19°  59'  18",  long.  63°  4',  where  at  tho  close  of  the  dry  season  I 
found  a  volume  of  65  cubic  yards  per  second ;  but  entering  on  a  very 
sandy  region  it  becomes  completely  absorbed  during  some  monlhp, 
about  20  miles  further  down.  In  the  wet  season  it  flows  through  a  well- 
defined  bed  as  far  as  lat.  19°  6',  long.  62°  22',  when  it  spreads  over  the 
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Toreety  forming  a  series  of  creeks,  whose  waters,  again  uniting,  cut 
through  the  southern  range  of  Ghiquitos  at  the  Quimome  Pass,  forming 
on  the  north  side  Lake  Concepcion,  which  in  its  turn  drains  off  by  the 
river  San  Miguel  or  Itonamas,  and  enters  the  Itenez  immediately  above 
the  "  Fuerte  do  Principe  do  Beira." 

The  Piloomayo,  having  its  sources  in  the  lofty  group  of  Livichuco, 
ajD4  in  the  "  Ck>rdillera  de  los  Frailes,"  and  receiving  innumerable 
streams  which  flow  from  the  barren  ridges  and  great  mining  centres  of 
Southern  Bolivia,  cuts  through  the  last  range  of  the  Andes  in  lat. 
21''  16'  50",  long.  63°  25',  and  enters  on  the  plains  of  the  Chaco  at  a 
height  of  1456  feet  above  the  sea-level ;  the  Ml  from  this  point  to  the 
IWaguay  is,  therefore,  about  1213  feet,  but  a  great  part  of  this  is 
evidently  in  the  proximity  of  the  mountains,  the  rapid  current  here 
giving  place  to  a  sluggish  stream  further  down.  Various  attempts  have 
been  made  to  explore  this  river  in  its  course  through  the  Chaco ;  these 
have,  however,  as  yet  proved  unsuccessful,  chiefly  owing  to  the  diffi- 
culties occasioned  by  the  numbers  of  savages  who  inhabit  its  margins. 
It  becomes  much  reduced  in  the  dry  season,  when  I  found  a  volume  of 
imly  100  cubic  yards  per  second ;  during  some  Ave  months  it  carries  a 
large  quantity  of  water,  but  as  in  the  case  of  the  Parapiti,  it  appears 
that  much  of  it  is  absorbed ;  moreover,  a  point  has  been  reached  where 
the  river  spreads  out,  flowing  through  several  channels.  At  the  same 
time,  the  navigation  of  the  Lower  Pilcomayo  may  prove  advantageous  to 
South-eastern  Bolivia,  especially  if  in  connection  with  a  railway  up  the 
gorge  of  the  river,  the  only  practicable  outlet  from  the  great  mining 
district  to  the  navigation  of  the  Paraguay  and  Plate.  From  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Potosi  the  river  has  an  average  fall  in  its  course  through 
the  mountains  of  0*42  per      ent. 

From  accounts  given  me  by  the  Indians  of  that  region,  it  appears 
that  the  Pilcomayo  does  not  receive  any  tributaries  whatever  in  its 
-course  through  the  Chaco. 

The  Itenez,  rising  in  the  comparatively  low  mountains  of  the 
Agnapehy  Cordillera,  has  a  sluggish  stream,  unlike  that  of  other 
Bolivian  tributaries  of  the  Amazons.  Besides  the  streams  Alegre  and 
Barbados,  descending  from  the  Agnapehy  Mountains,  it  receives  as 
tributaries  the  rivers  Yerdo,  Paragau,  and  Baures,  originating  in  creeks 
in  the  north  of  the  province  of  Chiquitos,  the  river  Itonamas  (already 
mentioned  as  formed  by  the  waters  of  the  Parapiti),  and  the  river  of 
San  Joaquim,  rising  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Trinidad.  From  the  north- 
-east or  Brazilian  side  there  are  no  tributaries  of  importance. 

The  Itenez  is  navigable  during  the  whole  year  for  vessels  with 
a  draught  not  exceeding  three  to  four  feet,  from  its  confluence  with  the 
3£amor6  to  a  few  miles  above  the  old  city  of  Matto  Grosso. 

While  engaged,  in  1878,  in  setting  out  the  boundary  between  Bolivia 
and  Brazil,  and  in  searching  for  the  sources  of  the  Eio  Yerde,  I  had 
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ocoaaion  to  make  an  expedilion  over  tlte  Matto  Qtobbo  mountams,  when 
I  Hncceeded  io  crossing  this  rango  for  the  firet  time,  previous  attemfrts 
having  failed  owing  to  a,  eerics  of  deep  preoipiccB  formed  by  horizontttl 
sandstone  strata,  which  crop  out  on  each  side  of  the  range. 

The  beautiful  graBs  plateaus  met  with  on  the  top  of  these  mountain! 
afforded  excellent  points  of  obaervation  of  the  euiTounding  conntiy.  I 
noticed  that  the  open  lands  of  Chiciuitos  extend  here  nearly  to  th& 
14th  parallel,  being  thence  succeeded  by  a  continuous  forest,  whlcb 
stretches  northwards  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  I  was  much  imprease<il 
by  the  extreme  seuse  of  loneliness  which  pervades  these  vast  panoramas ; 
the  profound  silence  itself  which  reigns  over  them  appoai^,  mort 
eloquently  than  by  words,  to  call  for  the  hand  of  man.  Often  indeed, 
on  my  jouraeya,  have  I  stopped  to  contemplate  some  such  scene,  and  tji 
speculate  on  the  time  when  the  tide  of  immigration  must  at  last  reach 
those  fertile  regions,  which  will  then  offer  a  home  and  an  independence 
to  the  overcrowded  population  of  Europe,  and  to  the  thousands  hew 
wLo  are  willing  to  work  but  have  no  work  to  do. 

The  river  San  Joaquim  may  be  navigated  with  great  facility  for 
some  70  miles,  and  the  Itonamas  as  far  as  the  rich  province  of  Gnarayos, 
while  it  seems  probable  that  the  communication  in  this  direction  might 
bo  extended  up  tho  river  San  Jliguel  towards  Lake  Concepoion  by  the  con- 
struction of  a  few  locks  in  this  latter,  which  has  a  very  sluggish  current 
(900  yards  an  hour),  and  runs  through  a  deep  and  narrow  channel. 

The  extent  to  which  the  rivers  liaures  and  Paragau  may  be  suitable 
for  navigation  has  not  been  determined.  The  river  Barbados  has  a 
good  deep  channel,  from  itsjunction  with  the  Itenez  as  far  as  the  town  of 
Caaalvasco ;  while  the  Alegre  and  Verde  are  quite  useless  in  this  respect. 

The  river  Paraguay,  in  so  far  as  regards  its  tributary  the  Jaum, 
takes  its  source  in  the  same  group  of  mountains  aa  the  Itenez ;  it  diiea 
not  appear,  however,  that  the  construction  of  a  canal  to  connect  the 
two  rivers,  as  has  been  proposed,  would  be  in  any  way  practicable, 
as  the  advantage  to  be  gained  would  not  be  in  proportion  to  the  coet  of 
Buch  a  work.  The  highest  points  navigable  are  a  considerable  distance 
apart,  and  separated  by  very  broken  ground.  So  much  difficulty  was 
espericnccd  in  1877  in  transporting  the  hull  of  a  email  steam-launch 
from  the  Janni  to  the  Itenez,  that  it  might  evidently  have  been  carried 
with  greater  ease  round  the  south  side  of  tho  Aguapehy  Mountains ;  the- 
distance  by  this  route  being,  indeed,  over  200  miles,  but  the  country 
generally  being  open  and  nearly  level  plain. 

The  valley  of  the  Itenez  is  at  a  greater  height  than  that  of  the 
Upper  Paraguay.  I  found,  from  many  observations  Jn  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Matto  Grosso  and  of  the  head-waters  of  tho  rivers  Verde  and 
Paragau,  a  mean  height  of  722  feet  above  the  sea-level,  while  the 
country  near  tho  junction  of  the  Jauru  is  only  525  feet;  the  lowi 
point  of  the  watershed,  about  20  miles  to  the  south-west  of  the  Am 
pehy  group,  I  found  to  be  950  feet  above  the  sea-level. 
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Probably  few  rivers  afford  such   facilities  for  navigation  as   the 

Paraguay.    Besides  many  steamers  which  ply  lower  down,  there  is 

*  monthly  service  snbventioned  by  the  Brazilian  Government  between 

Honte  Video  and  Commbi.    This  latter  town,  situated  on  the  19th 

parallel,  is  at  a  distance  of  1500  miles  from  the  sea,  and  yet  the  steamers 

(drawing  from  seven  to  nine  feet)  usually  run  without  diflficulty  all  the 

year ;  only  during  exceptionally  dry  seasons,  and  at  one  or  two  points, 

ia  there  any  obstacle  to  their  passage.     Steam  communication,  by  means 

of  smaller  boats,  is  also  maintained  with  Villa   Maria  and   Cuyaba, 

capital  of  the  province  of  Matto  Grosso,  some  200  miles  higher  up. 

The  mean  of  a  great  many  observations  gave  me  348  feet  as  the 
height  of  the  river  at  Corumbd,  the  greater  part  of  this  fall  being  un- 
doubtedly due  to  the  more  rapid  Parang,  the  current  of  the  Paraguay 
ing  only  some  2700  yards  an  hour. 
From  its  western  or  Bolivian  side,  the  Paraguay  does  not  receive  any 
bataries  of  importance  north  of  the  Pilcomayo ;  I  found  that  the  river 
inquis,  which  was  supposed  to  enter  it  at  the  Bahia  Negra,  does  not  in 
lity  do  so,  becoming  absorbed  in  lat.  19°  4',  long.  68°  15',  at  a  distance 
-f  some  50  miles  from  the  river,  and  terminating  in  a  series  of  swamps 
pvhioh  dry  up  completely  every  year ;  indeed,  this  occurs  to  a  greater  or 
extent  with  the  other  streams  which  descend  from  the  Aguapehy 
^^[ountains  and  the  ranges  of  Eastern  Chiquitos,  the  greater  part  of  them 
n)ecoming  absorbed  or  forming  creeks  on  reaching  the  lowlands  adjoining 
the  river. 

The  country  bordering  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  and  the  Paran4,  though 
fertile  enough,  is  too  uniformly  flat  to  be  pleasing,  as  it  is  only  after 
some  five  days'  steaming  from  the  sea,  and  on  approaching  Asuncion, 
that  the  first  insignificant  hill  is  met  with ;  but  along  the  Upper  Para- 
guay the  monotony  of  the  open  grass  lands  and  forests  which  border  the 
river  is  constantly  relieved  by  picturesque  and  richly  wooded  ranges. 
It  is  true  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  distance  often  lends  enchantment 
to  the  view,  and  the  finest  landscapes  may  hide  a  multitude  of  enemies. 
My  own  slumbers  have  never  been  disturbed  by  uneasy  thoughts  of 
snakes  or  panthers,  though  these  are  far  from  scarce ;  but  the  fortitude 
of  an  Indian  warrior  would  be  tried  by  the  occasional  attacks  of  the 
insects.     In  the  rainy  season,  and  especially  in  the  proximity  of  large 
bodies  of  water,  it  is  the  mosquito  proper  which  marshals  its  battalions 
against  man  and  beast ;  at  other  times  it  is  the  tnarigui,  a  voracious 
though   almost  microscopic  fly  which  disports  itself  by  day  and  on 
moonlight  nights,  biting  at  every  unprotected  part  of  the  body.    In 
other  districts  the  garapcUa^  a  kind  of  tick,  of  which  there  is  a  large  but 
not  pleasing  variety,  introduces  itself  beneath  one's  inner  garments,  and 
clings  with  such  pertinacious  obstinacy,  as  often  to  leave   its  head 
imbedded  in  the  flesh  when  the  body  is  torn  away. 

When  camping  for  the  night  it  is  prudent  to  examine  the  ground,  or 
one  may  be  obliged  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat  before  the  onslaught  of  the 
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atriero  anta,  who  send  forth  thoir  tens  of  thousatidg  to  levy  hUck 
mail  on  the  proTiBions.  The  distribution  of  these  and  other  p«ftts  is, 
]iowever,  far  from  general ;  chiefly  due  to  the  superahundance  of  rank 

vegetation,  they  disappear  to  a  great  extent  when;  tho  country  becomejs 
settled,  drained,  and  cultivated. 

The  ligren,  or  jaguars,  rarely  attack  man  unices  when  lirought 
to  bay,  hut  thoy  do  great  damage  to  the  isolated  farms,  killing  off  the 
young  cattle. 

With  the  exception  of  two  or  three  species  of  Gallinacca.'  and 
water-fowl,  these  forests  contain  few  birds ;  hut  for  tho  rifle  there  (* 
often  an  abundance  of  game,  tlie  palm  forests  that  lx>nler  the  Cbaoo. 
and  the  open  grass  lauds  generally,  containing  numbera  of  deer, 
ostriches,  tapirs,  and  often  wild  cattle,  while  tliese  and  the  neighbouring 
forests  are  ranged  by  immcuse  herds  of  pigs. 

Besides  the  mixed  race  of  Spanish  extraction.  Eastern  Rilivia  is  in- 
habited by  many  tribes  speaking  distinct  languages,  and  all  different 
from  the  Quichua  and  Aymara  Indians  who  constituted  the  old  Inca 
empire,  and  who  do  not  appear  ever  to  have  descended  from  the  moun- 
tainous region  and  the  great  table-laud. 

In  addition  to  the  "tamo"  Indians  who  occupy  tho  greater  jiart  of 
these  provinces,  there  are  others,  such  as  the  Chamacocoe  near  the  Bahia 
Negra,  and  the  Tobas  and  Kotenes  on  the  Pilcoraayo,  who  have  occasional 
intercourse  with  tho  settlements ;  the  remainder,  like  the  Sirionos  on  the 
Rio  Grande,  and  the  tribes  on  the  Mayu-tata  and  Lower  Beni,  remain 
HB  yet  completely  savage. 

Even  the  barren  region  in  the  Northern  Chaco  is  inhabited  by  one  ot 
two  wandering  tribes,  few  in  number,  and  I  should  say  very  low  in  the 
scale  of  humanity ;  they  have  oceasionallj-  made  raids  on  the  cattle  faims 
on  the  Parapiti,  iind  I  mot  with  them  near  the  sahne  deposits  in  tat. 
19°  18'  32",  long.  GO"  48'  4".  These  deposits  are,  indeed,  evidently  one 
of  the  chief  attractions  to  them  in  a  region  otherwise  so  iuUospi table. 
Some  idea  of  the  scarcity  of  water  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that 
in  18T9  I  caused  nearly  60  miles  of  track  to  be  opened  through  dense,  dry, 
thorny  scrub,  my  object  of  crossing  to  the  Parapiti  being  defeated,  a»  no 
water  could  be  found  in  the  whole  of  this  distance,  even  after  a.  diligent 
search  on  cither  side,  while  borings  to  a  depth  of  26  feet  were  quite 
unBuccessfiLl ;  the  Indians,  however,  are  evidently  able  to  sustain  them- 
selves during  long  periods  on  tho  water  met  with  between  the  vertical 
leaves  of  the  cactus,  or  on  what  thoy  can  stjueeze  from  the  large  pulpy 
water-potatoes,  resources  which  I  have  myself  often  found  useful. 

The  Chamacoco  tribe  appears  to  bo  somewhat  superior.  On  one  occasion 
they  visited  me  to  the  number  of  abont  forty,  behaving  very  well  and 
evincing  a  good  deal  of  intelligence.  Thoy  evidently  suffer  much  from  the 
mosquitos  along  the  river  Paraguay,  thoir  naked  bodies  being  Bcarred 
from  these  and  the  innumerable  thorns  and  scratches  of  the  fon«t.     I 
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fbiind  that  ahirts  of  any  description  were  the  presents  most  acceptable 
to  them* 

The  more  open  lands  further  south  in  the  Chaco  have  not  such  a 
sparse  population,  Senor  Cominges  having  met  with  many  small  villages 
during  his  expedition  in  1879;  while  still  further  south,  along  the 
Filcomayo,  the  Toba  Indians  appear  to  be  very  numerous. 

The  MojoB  Indians  are  probably  superior  to  the  other  races :  those  of 
Chiquitoa,  though  capable  of  great  improvement,  are  at  present  more 
dranoralised  by  drink,  and  by  the  petty  tyranny  of  the  Corregidores ; 
while  the  tribes  on  the  Parapiti  and  the  settlements  on  the  Filcomayo 
tie  only  just  emerging  from  a  state  of  barbarism,  induced  by  the 
Franoiflcan  monks  to  abandon  their  roving  life,  and  form  villages  round 
the  Missions. 

An  approximate  calculation,  based  on  tax  returns  and  other  data,  shows 
that  the  province  of  Chiquitos  and  that  part  of  Cordillera  *  east  of  the 
mountains,  together  with  the  town  and  neighbourhood  of  Santa  Cruz, 
does  not  possess  much  over  90,000  inhabitants.    In  Chiquitos  the  popu- 
lation is  at  a  standstill ;  in  Mojos  it  is  decreasing  owing  to  the  trade, 
which  of  late  years  has  sprung  up  with  the  Amazons,  and  to  numbers  of 
the  Indians  remaining  as  little    better    than    slaves  in  the  rubber 
ettradoi  of  the  Madeira.     The  excess  of  females  over  males  is  conse- 
quently large,  the  hands  available  for  agricultural  and  other  work  being 
farther  reduced  by  the  large  number  exclusively  employed  in  the  canoes, 
an  evil  which  can  only  be  remedied  by  the  introduction  of  steam 
navigation. 

In  Mojos,  trade  is  carried  on  chiefly  by  the  rivers,  all  the  towns  and 
villages  being  situated  as  near  these  as  the  inundated  lands  will  admit 
0^  the  distance  at  present  navigated  on  these  affluents  of  the  Madeira 
fidling  but  little  short  of  2000  miles. 

In  the  provinces  of  Chiquitos  and  Cordillera  communication  is 
^almost  exclusively  by  land,  yet  little  has  been  done  to  facilitate  it,  the 
principal  roads  being  merely  tracks  from  two  to  three  yards  wide, 
overshrouded  to  a  great  extent  by  forest,  with  a  moderately  good 
.sorfiBtoe  in  dry  weather,  but  becoming  impassable  in  places  during  the 
rainy  season. 

Merchandise  is  transported  to  some  extent  on  mules,  but  more 
.generally  oxen  are  employed  both  in  carts  and  with  pack-saddles. 
The  following  are  the  present  freights : — 

£     t. 

Baenoe  Ayres  to  Gonimbd  (by  steamer)     5  12  per  ton. 

Commbd  to  Santa  Cruz 43    0      „ 

Santa  Gmz  to  Cochabaniba  or  Sncre 32    0      ^ 

Santa  Cruz  to  Jujuy  (Argentine  Republic)  . .  38    8      „ 

*  The  Bolivian  province  of  Cordillera  in  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Filcomayo, 
.and  embraces  a  large  part  of  the  Chaco;  it  must  not  be  taken  to  mean  the  same  as 
^ordilUra^  the  word  appUed  by  the  Spaniards  to  snow-clad  ranges  of  mountains. 
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TJie  La  Paz  Yungae,  and  cortain  parta  ot  the  province  of  Caapolican- 
being  connected  by  bettor  mule  roads  with  tlio  higb  table-land,  are 
enabled  to  extract  their  produce  at  a  more  reasonable  rate.  The  cinchona 
bark,  however,  collected  in  the  forest,  is  now  only  met  with  in  snch- 
inacceBsible  places  that  it  haa  usually  to  be  towed  up  the  rivers  on  rafts 
and  transported  long  distances  on  the  backs  of  Indiana ;  the  total  cost' 
of  plitcing  this  article  in  Europe  being  no  less  than  801.  per  ton. 

The   productions  of    Eastern   Bolivia    are  varied    and   important] 
extensive  caoutchouc  forests  are  at  present  profitably  worked  on 
Lower  Beni,  and  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  they  exist  to 
extent  on  the  Mayu-tata  and  Aqiiiry ;  those  on  the  Mamoro  and  Loi 
ItencK,  though  giving  rubber  of  a  superior  quality,  do  so  in  less  quantity. 

The  forests  of  Oanpolican,  Larecaja,  and  Yungns  are  the  home  of  the 
Calisa}'a  and  other  rich  varieties  of  cinchona  bark,  still  to  some  extent 
collected  from  the  forests,  while  the  cultivation  of  the  plant  during  the 
last  few  years  is  being  attended  with  surprising  results.- 

In  September  last  year  I  visited  this  region  from  La  Paz  ;  skirting 
high  table-land  and  the  southern  border  of  Lake  Titicaca,  I  followed 
track  running  north  round  the  base  of  the  great  "  Sorata."     The  tracks, 
or  paths  which  here  cross  that  "  land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood,"  the 
La  Paz  Cordillera,  are  in  Spanish  politely  termed  anainos  or  roads;  they 
do  not,  however,  quite  come  up  to  our  notions  on  the  subject,  and  would 
require  some  explanation  were  it  possible,  which  I  am  afraid  it  is  not, 
to  convey  even  a  faint  idea  to  persons  who  have  not  seen  them.     With  a- 
varying  width  of  from  one  to  six  or  seven  feet,  they  run  up  and 
the  spurs  of  the  mountains  utterly  repardloss  of  gradient,  becoi 
steeper  and  steeper  as  they  approach  the  summit ;  here  leaving  bchini 
all  traces  of  vegetation,  they  are  almost  lost  on  the  bare  rooky  surfaoe. 
At  places  the  long-suffering  mule  clambers  across  slopes  of  loose  stone, 
lying  at  the  limiting  angle  of  friction,  and  split  by  the  intense  cold 
into  sharp  and  angular  fi-agnients.     At  other  points  it  is  necessary  to 
scale  what  at  a  distance  might  be  mistaken  for  a  winding  staircase, 
which  turns  out  to  be  merely  a  succession  of  natural  ledges,  preeentingl 
ft  very  narrow  footing,  and  often  with  steps  three  to  four  feet  deep, 
increase  the  effect  one  usually  becomes  at  last  enveloped  in  mist,  for  the 
warm  damp  air  from  far  below,  rushing  up  the  ravines  on  all  aides, 
forms  dense  masses  of  vapour  which  wreath  and  curl  round  the  black 
rocks.    The  momentary  rents  in  this  disclose,  now  tlio  white  foam  of 
some  cascade  that  seems  to  fall  from  heaven  itself,  now  some  bottomless 
pit  yawning  below,  or  a  black  beetling  cliff  far  above,  while  occasion- 
ally at  some  dizzy  height  the  sharp  outline  of  a  snowy  summit  is 
apparently  unconnected  with  the  world  beneath,* 

*  I'lin  Gxtreme  tmnspnrfciicj  of  tlie  ntmnsplicrG  in  the  Andesn  liighlanda  strikes 
every  truTtller,  and  it  re<juitea  Booif  experience  to  be  able  to  form  n  correct  ealitnate  oC 
dialuDCes  and  lieightf,  objects  inrariablf  appetuing  mucb  nearer  Ihna  tbej  really  we.    L 
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On  reaching  the  top  of  the  pass,  almost  invariably  at  a  height 
of  from  15,000  to  16,000  feet,  the  track  dips  by  a  descent  as  precipitous 
and  much  longer  on  the  eastern  side ;  the  barren  rock  again  gives  place 
io  grassy  hill-sides,  and  these  in  their  turn  to  shrubs  and  bushes,  tho 
v^etation  increasing  in  height  and  luxuriance  as  we  penetrate  the  deep 
ravines. 

The  discomfort  of  sleeping,  as  I  was  obliged  to,  under  the  open  sky, 

■at  a  height  of  14,000  feet,  was,  I  thought,  almost  compensated  by  tho 

view  on  the  following  morning ;  on  looking  towards  the  labyrinth  of 

qu^radas  which  dip  to  the  valley  of  the  Mapiri,  I  beheld  a  perfectly 

iiorizontal  sheet  of  cloud,  forming  contour-lines  round  the  mountains, 

.^md  from  which  the  lower  ramifications  rose  here  and  there  like  dark 

islands  in  the  ocean.    The  magical  effects  produced  by  the  rising  sun  on 

ihis  aerial  lake  did  not,  however,  last  long ;  sooii  commencing  to  dissolve, 

^t  disclosed  the  forest  far  below,  losing  itself  in  the  dark-blue  haze  of 

depth  and  distance. 

The  cinchona  plantations  are  at  a  height  above  the  sea  of  from  1300  to 

SOOO  feet,  and  are  forfaied  to  some  extent  with  the  young  plants  from  tho 

forest,  but  chiefly  from  seed,  the  small  plants  being  transplanted,  when 

three  to  four  inches  high,  to  the  bottom  of  holes  six  feet  apart  and  some 

■six  inches  square  by  a  foot  deep,  the  mouth  of  the  hole  being  partially 

ocvered  with  a  piece  of  bark  :  the  young  plant  is  thus  protected  till  it 

z'eaches  the  surface-level,  when  the  bark  is  thrown  off,  and  it  is  able  to 

•]3ear  the  force  of  the  sun.     A  year  and  a  half  from  the  time  of  the  seed 

^Deing  sown,  the  plant  attains  a  height  of  six  to  seven  feet,  and  at  the  age 

of  six  years  the  trees  are  cut,  each  one  yielding  some  5  lbs.  of  dry 

1)ark.     The  cost  of  forming  a  plantation  of  upwards  of  60,000  plants, 

-a  year  old,  may  be  calculated  at  the  rate  of  2}^d,  per  plant. 

The  bark  grown  on  the  steepest  slopes  appears  to  be  the  finest,  and 
the  immediate  proximity  of  the  high  Cordillera  is  evidently  advanta- 
geous, probably  owing  to  the  greater  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air,  the 
more  clouded  atmosphere,  and  frequent  showers — as  at  equal  elevations 
further  east  the  quality  is  much  inferior.     The  finest  Calisaya  district 
extends  northward  along  the  slope  of  the  mountains  from  lat.  16^  30'. 
This  region  produces  also  coffee  of  the  finest  quality,  but  little  known 
abroad  owing  to  tho  high  cost  of  transport,  the  production  consequently 
not  exceeding  the  demand  of  the  nearest  centres  of  population ;  indeed, 
very  fine  coffee  is  grown  on  all  the  eastern  Andean  slopes  north  of  the 
18th  parallel,  in  the  district  of  Guarayos,  and  on  the  ranges  in  other 
parts  of  Chiquitos,  that  produced  on  the  lower  plains  being  somewhat 
inferior.     The  privileged  region  of  tho  "  Yungas,"  or  waim  ravines  of 
the  La  Paz  Cordillera,  produces,  besides  coffee,  the  plant  yielding  the 

have  heflrd  it  remarked  that  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  is  more  ImprcssiTe  on  a  second  than 
•on  a  first  visit,  and  this  is  the  case  with  the  great  Cordilleras — ^gradually  there  dawns 
upon  one's  mind  a  juster  sense  of  their  vast  proportions  and  colossal  magnitude. 
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coca  BO  largely  oonBumed  by  the  Indian  races  of  this  part  of  the 
tinent.  The  <luty  collected  on  this  article  alone  by  tho  Both 
Government  araounta  to  40,000i.  annually. 

A  fine  quality  of  cacao  is  grown  in  tho  warmest  ravinCB  at  &ltil 
below  23(10  feet,  on  the  inundated  landa  in  Mojoa,  along  the  Mai 
and  in  the  district  of  GuarayoB  in  Chiqnitos.     This  article,  as  well  a» 
coffee  and   coca,   besides  being   carried   to  all    tho  principal    towoa  of 
Bolivia,   is   exported   on   pack-mulea    to   the  north   of  the    Argent " 
Republic,  and,  excepting  coca,  even  to  Coniiuba  and  Buenos  Ayro« 
the  Kiver  Plate, 

The  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane  is  nearly  everywhere  carried 
a  great  extent  of  the  richoat  land  for  this  being  met  with  at  many  jiointa 
throughout  the  territory.     Near  Santa  Cm?,  a  fine  8t«am-uiil]  has  been 
working  for  the  last  five  years,  but  with  this  exception  the  cane  h 
crushed  in  the  primitive  vertical  wooden  mills  of  the  country,  worked 
oxen. 

Among  the  inonntain  ranges  on  the  Pilcomayo  the  vine  flounshes, 
vineyards  are  in  course  of  formation  which  promise  good  results.    Certain 
parts  of  MojoB  and  Chiqnitos  produce  a  fine-fiavoured  tobacco,  and  white 
and  brown  varieties  of  cotton  grow  wild  on  nearly  all  tho  lower  plains, 
being  employed  by  tho  Indians  in  the  manufacture  of  light  6tu&,  much 
used  in  the  country,  and  extremely  durable.    Eice  and  maize  are  largely- 
grown,  and  maudioca  replaces  the  potato,  which  is  scarce  except  in  the 
country  immediately  bordering  on   the  Andean   highlands, 
neighbourhood  of  tho  Paraguay,  where  the  facility  of  the  navigal 
allows  of  its  being  brought  from  down  tlic  river. 

Indigo  is  cultivated,  though  to  no  great  extent,  by  the  Indians  ft? 
dyeing  their  cotton-stuffs,  and  vanilla  is  found  in  the  lowlands  of 
Northern  Chiqnitos,  along  the  courses  of  the  rivers  Paragau  and  Baures, 
and  in  the  district  of  Guarayoa.  A  low  species  of  cactus,  tho  fibres  of 
which  may  be  employed  in  the  niannfaoture  of  paper,  covers  immense 
areas  in  the  barren  region  of  the  Northern  Chaco.  Copaiba  trees,  and 
tho  pegsoi',  which  produces  an  oily  frnit,  abound  in  Southern  and  Eastern 
Chiquitos  ;  the  mapajo  or  vegetable  silk,  is  everywhere  abundant  south 
of  the  I7th  parallel ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mutto  Grc«so  I  met 
with  the  Paraguay-tea  plant. 

Many  kinds  of  medicinal  plants  exist,  among  which  in  Central 
Chiquitos  there  is  an  interesting  bulb  regarded  as  a  perfectly  efBcacions 
antidote  for  snake  bites.  The  forests  of  these  regions  contain  some 
valuable  woods,  but  tho  cost  of  land  transport  prevents  their  being 
utilised,  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river  Paraguay,  where  some 
trade  is  carried  on.  Cunipay,  the  bark  of  which  is  used  for  tanning, 
met  with  in  all  tho  forests  of  Chiquitos  and  in  abundance  on 
Pilcomayo.  Along  tho  Eio  Grande  I  saw  numbers  of  mahogany 
from  three  to  seven  feet  diameter. 
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In  the  riyers  Tipuani,  Challana,  Cajones,  and  others  which  descend 

from  the  high  Cordillera,  very  rich  gold  deposits  exist  which,  in  spite 

of  the  n^ged  nature  of  the  country  and  the  impossibility  hitherto  of 

obtaining  adequate  machinery  and  materials,  have  at  times  yielded 

largely.    The  gold  in  this  case  is  found  collected  on  the  "  bed  rock,^ 

usually  met  with  a  few  yards  below  the  river-beds,  and  is  also  dis- 

geixux^ted  through  strata  in  the  adjoining  mountains.     Gold  deposits 

al0O  exist  at  San  Simon  on  the  Itenez,  in  the  Caparus  group,  and  in  the 

lo^l^y  district  of  San  Javier  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  San 

3li^el,  where  mines  are  at  present  worked  in  a  primitive  fashion. 

Jzi  the  province  of  Caupolican,  and  in  the  mountain  ranges  on  the 

pilcomayo,  varioas  petroleum  springs  exist,  which  have  not  yet  been 

scientificaUy  examined,  but  which  later  on  may  prove  of  importance. 

In  the  Corumbi  Mountains  there  are  great  deposits  of  iron  ore,  and 

the  fine  black  limestone  found  there  is  an  important  article  in  the  trade 

of  tbat  town. 

Cattle-breeding  is  a  profitable  industry  in  Eastern  Bolivia,  and 
cajpable  of  great  development ;  the  '*  pampas  "  of  Mojos  present  a  vast 
*6x.'l«ent  of  the  finest  grazing  country.    Could  the  falls  of  the  Madeira  be 
avoided,  either  by  a  railway  round  them  or  by  opening  communication 
iri-^  the  Amazons  by  the  Aquiry  and  Purus,  a  ready  market  would  be 
ic>'c:mnd  in  the  Brazilian  provinces  along  the  great  river.    In  the  same 
:,  were  roads  opened  up  to  Cochabamba  and  Lake  Titicaca,  the 
idean  table-land,  and  even  the  Pacific  coast  by  the  Puno  and  Mollendo 
►-ilway  might  be  cheaply  supplied  with  meat.     In  the  provinces  of 
^^^^Siiquitos  and  Cordillera  the  estancias,  situated  mostly  on  the  head- 
'aters  of  the  Paragau  and  Baures,  round  Lake  Concepcion  and  along 
le  Parapiti,  contain  120,000  head  of  cattle ;  but  besides  these,  there  are 
irge  tracts  of  fine  grazing  country  to  the  north-west  of  Lake  Uberaba, 
na  the  palm  forests  that  fringe  the  Paraguay,  and  in  the  south  of  the 
iiyian  Chaco  along  the  course  of  the  Pilcomayo.     The  price  of  cattle 
Chiquitos  is  from  25  to  35  shillings  a  head ;  in  Mojos  it  is  somewhat 
lower.     The  value  of  the  articles  exported  annually  from  the  Yungas  of 
La  Paz,Larecaja,  and  Caupolican  exceeds  1,000,000Z.,  the  most  important 
of  these  being  cinchona  bark,  coffee,  cacao,  and  coca.     Mojos  exports 
annually  some  560  tons  of  cacao,  cotton-stuffs,  &c.,  to  Cochabamba  and 
Santa  Cruz,  the  river  freight  amounting  to  3000Z.    The  exports  of  Santa 
Cruz,  consisting  chiefly  of  sugar,  coffee,  chocolate,  and  hides,  to  Upper 
Bolivia,  and  of  cattle  to  Corumb^,  amount  annually  to  a  value  of 
65,000Z.     Cattle  and  sugar  are  also  exported  from   Chiquitos  to  the 
Brazilian  provinces,  and  from  Cordillera  to  the  Argentine  Eepublic. 

The  imports  of  the  eastern  district  consist  chiefly  of  foreign  mer- 
chandise, and  flour,  potatoes,  salt,  <&c.,  from  the  highlands;  while  the 
southern  provinces  import,  in  addition,  horses,  mules,  and  donkeys  from 
the  Argentine  Bepublic. 
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With  the  exception  of  some  of  the  deeper  ravioes  in  the  Cordillera, 
and  of  certain  points  on  the  Itenen  whei-e  intermittent  fevers  preT»il, 
the  climate  of  Eastern  Bolivia,  thougli  tropical,  is  aalnbrioua.  This  is 
probably  due  to  the  large  extent  of  open  country,  and  to  the  ventilation 
of  the  atmosphere  by  the  freqnent  winds;  the  effects  of  the  w»rm 
breezes  from  the  Amazons  heing,  moi-eover,  constantly  counteracted  hj- 
the  cold,  dry,  and  refreshing  southerly  gales. 

The  mean  temperature  in  Western  Chiqnitos  ie  70'  F.,  the  thermo- 
iueter  frequently  falling  during  the  prevalence  of  southerly  winds  an 
low  as  ii"  F.,  and  seldom  exceeding  90°  F.  Tlio  fall  of  temperatnre  un 
a  change  of  wind  is  very  rapid  ;  1  have  observed  the  mercury,  on  anch 
an  occasion,  sink  23^  in  less  than  fifteen  minutes.  The  banks  of  the 
Paraguay  and  Itciiez  are  warmer;  in  Caupolican,  Larecaja,  aud  Tnn^ 
the  great  range  of  altitude  gives,  of  course,  a  corresponding  variety  in 
the  temperature. 

The  wet   season    is  well   marked,  usually   commencing   abont  the 
middle  of  December,  and  lasting  till  April,  while  there  are  occasional 
showers  during  the  rest  of  the  year.     The  rainfall  appears  to  be  nearly      ~ 
uniform,  with  the  exception  of  the  Korthem  Chaco,  where  it  is  evidentij^^ 
less,  probably  owing  to  the  moisture  brought  down  by  the  northerlj — — 
winds  becoming  discharged  in  the  mountain  ranges  of  Chiquitos. 

The  late  Professor  Orton,  who  died  throe  years  ago  while  engaged  it^^ 
his  self-iraposed  task  of  exploring  the  river  Beni,  remarks  in  one  of  hij^ 
interesting  articles  on  South  America,  "  Many  may  be  surprised  to  learcx 
that  this  continent,  with  only  25,000,000  of  people,  gives  a  foreign  trad^ 
of  100,000,000i.  in  exports  and  imports,  which  is  nearly  9  per  cent,  larger 
than  the  total  foreign  commerce  of  India,  and  three  times  that  of  China, 
and  yet  only  the  margin  of  the  continent  has  been  developed,  the  great 
heart  is  as  wild  and  prolific  as  nature  could  make  it." 

If,  then, South  America  is  of  such  importance  under  these  circumBtanc«, 
what  may  we  not  expect  when  her  vast  interior  becomes  opened  up,  and 
when  the  tide  of  immigration,  spreading  over  and  utilising  her  bouDdlc&s 
pampas  and  inexhaustible  forests,  reaches  at  last  to  the  fertile  slopes  of 
the  Andes.  The  Argentine  Republic  and  Bi-azil  are  making  cObrts  to 
prolong  their  railways  in  this  direction,  and  the  latter  country  has  done 
much  to  foment  the  already  important  navigation  of  the  Amazons  and 
River  Plate.  Bolivia  may.  then,  look  forward  to  a  not  very  distant 
future,  when  those  obstacles  being  at  length  overcome  which  have 
hitherto  isolated  her  from  the  civilised  world,  her  rich  and  varied  pro- 
ducts may  find  a  rapid  and  easy  exit  to  the  ocean. 

The  construction  of  the  Panama  canal  will  undoubtedly  give  an 
immense  impulse  to  trade  in  tho  Pacific,  which  will  then  he  independent 
of  the  long  and  sometimes  even  dangerous  navigation  by  way  of  the 
Straitfl  of  Magellan  ;  Bolivian  territory  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Andes 
will  feel  tho  full  influence  of  this  beneficial  change.     And  thus  it  L>  to 
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^  hoped  that  a  oountry,  at  present  poor  and  needy,  while  possessing 
*uch  vast  resonroes  and  natural  wealth,  may  at  last  be  enabled  to  take 
the  place  whioh  is  expected  of  her  in  the  scale  of  nations. 

I  append  a  list  of  the  geographical  positions  and  heights  of  some  of 

the  more  important  pointa     The  longitudes  of  a  few  places  have  been 

determined,  for  the  sake  of  reference,  by  occultations  of  fixed  stars ;  these 

sue  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*).   The  others  are  from  observations  with 

eioeUent  marine  chronometers,  transported  in  a  light  hide  box,  slung 

bam  a  horizontal  pole,  and  carried  by  two  Indians  on  foot.    I  found  this 

tystem  give  admirable  results,  as  the  movement  was  easy,  and  the 

iiUBtruments  could  not  be  rapidly  turned ;  one  of  them,  on  a  journey  of  a 

mcmih's  duration  in  the  Chaco,  indicated  on  its  return  only  three  seconds 

vcKxiation   over  its  established  error,  and  on  another  occasion,  after 

over  more  than  500  miles  in  the  province  of  Cordillera,  its 

iation  was  only  two  seconds. 

The  heights  have  been  calculated  with  boiling-point  thermometers 
Caaella,  corrected  at  the  Kew  Observatory,  the  observations  having 
repeated  at  intervals  whenever  possible. 


Nune  of  Place. 


Latitude. 


Longitude 

West  of 

Greenwich. 


Santa  Cruz* 

L»ke  CoDcapoion 

fian  Joae  (Chiquitoe) 

OerroChodiis        

SaQtiaso*       

Gommu^      ..     

BiTor  Panenay,  lat.  19°     

Sin  Miguel 

Santa  Ana     

Matto  Groaso 

flead-waters  of  Biver  Verde,  boundary  pillar* 

San  Matiaa 

Santo  Oorazon       

Salinas  de  San  JoBe      

„      de  Santiago* 

Gerxo  San  Miguel 

Hiver  Parapiti  loses  its  bed 

Oerro  Curundaiti * 

Cerro  Cortado       

Saipum 

Paiapiti  (mission) 

San  Francisco  (misaioD)       

lAgnnillas  (town) 

BlTod  (TUlage)* 

Higneionee  (head  of  navigation  on  Bio  Grande) 

Mouth  of  Bahia  Negra*      

El  Huanay  (town) 

8orata(towu)        

U  Pax  (city)*       

CkNshabamba  (city)       

Sucre  (dty)* 

Totora 

Mapiri 

No.  VIL— July,  1881.] 


O        1         II 

17  46  55 

17  50  40 

18  20  14 

19  0  3 

16  41  52 

16  36  38 

15  0  4 

15  5  50 

n 


10 
0 
0 
0 


16  21  12 

17  58  30 
19  G  38 
19  18  32 
19  18 
19    6 

18  59 

19  33 
19  31  22 
19  59  18 
21  16  50 

19  38  54 
17  13  35 
16  38  45 

20  8  38 
15  29  30 

15  45  50 

16  29  59 

17  23  38 
19  2  45 
17  44  41 


63  5  34 

60  40  19 

59  ii  24 
57  37  45 


60  37  0 

59  52  20 

60  28  32 
58  17  0 

60  51  49 
60  48  4 

60  34  22 

62  22  0 

61  58 

62  12 

63  6 

63  0 
63  20 
63  33  34 
63  9  0 
63  20  45 
58  8  22 
67  51  30 


0 

0 

11 

54 

0 


67  59  45 
66  17  30 
65  17  0 
65  14  0 


Height  in 

Feet 
aboretbe 
Sea-leveL 


1450 

951 

974 

3914 

1916 

459 

348 

1463 

1512 

695 
485 
908 
955 
751 
2560 
1410 


2854 
2053 
1479 
3353 


318 

146G 
8720 
11952 
8396 
9183 
9452 
1500 
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In  intrcKiuging  the  nutlior  of  the  paper,  the  Pbbbidest  MJd  that  Mr.  Stiodiin  hwl 
not  simply  travelled  through  Bullvla  as  a  visitor,  but  had  apeat  seTen  jwaa  ia  the 
coantrj,  three  of  which  had  been  passed  in  the  greiit  plnin  betncen  the  Andca  1.0(1 
the  borders  of  Brazil.  Though  the  country  had  been  so  long  inhabited  by  a  people 
of  European  race,  it  whs  etill  but  little  known  to  Englishmen. 

On  the  termination  of  the  paper — 

Mr.  G.  D.  Mathews,  o.h.,  thought  the  geographical  world  was  grositly  iiidebl«d 
to  Mr.  Minchin  for  the  information  that  he  had  afforded  about  this  little-knovo 
country.  He  lisd  met  Mr.  Miochin  in  Bolivia,  and  could  bear  witnesa  to  the  eXtnae 
care  and  minute  accuracy  with  which  he  took  his  observations.    It  was  therefore  hi 
be  hoped  that  the  maps  of  the  diatrict  would  be  subataQtially  added  to  by  his  papa,,___^ 
Bolivia  had  three  outlets  or  routes  of  communication  with  the  outside  world,  btl^^ 
one— that  by  the  Pacific— was  of  so  little  value  that  it  might  bo  loft  out  of  oonsidei^^^ 
tion  alti^ther.    The  slope  on  the  western  aide  of  the  Andes  was  so  steep  tint  t^^^ 
export  trade  by  that  route  could  never  reach  a  largo  amount.    Id  addition  to  t^^^' 
the  cuaat-line  was  at  present  in  the  poasession  of  Cliili,  and  probably  Chili  would  --^   "^ 
wisely  in  keeping  it.     The  remaining  outlets  were  northward  by  the  river  **°'^~i^ 
and  EOuUiwarils  by  the  river  Paraguay,     Mr.  Minchin  bad  stated  that  there  wt^^ 
very  large  sandy  desert  in  what  was  generally  known  as  the  Gran  Chaco,  and  that;  j, 
was  subject  continually  to  inundation.    That  showed  that  the  Paraguayan  root, 
would  never  be  very  useful.     He  himself  was  an  advocate  of  the  northern  rout«,  aijij 
ho  thought  Mr.  Minchin  might  have  mentioned  in  his  paper  what  was  really  a  grt^f 
calamity  whidi  happened  about  a  year  a^o,  namely,  the  winding-up  of  tie  schemeof 
the  Madeira  Railway  by  the  division  of  a  large  fund  which  had  been  deposited  b  tlit 
Bank  of  England,  among  speculators  who  had  bought  up  the  old  bonds  of  that  urnler. 
taking.    That  hod  thrown  the  country  back  for  at  least  fifty  years.    The  rapiii»*ii 
the  Madeira,  a  short  distance  from  CkiCbabamba,  were  a  great  obeiacle  to  navigation, 
and  it  had  been  proposed  to  make  a  railway  there.     He  had  been  pleased  to  hear 
anoh  a  favourable  account  of  the  trade  and  resources  of  Bolivia.     Its  climate  wai  so 
varied,  its  products  so  many,  and  of  such  excellent  quality,  that  if  iin  export  trade 
could  be  opened  up,  the  country  would  become  one  of  the  most  prosperona  in  Sootli 
America.    Notwithstanding  the  fevers  and  the  insects,  any  one  who  was  willing  to 
work  could  not  find  a  better  scope  for  bis  energies  than  BoliTia  afforded. 

Mr.  Ebadeb  Habbis  said  he  felt  a  certain  pride  in  the  fact  that  it  was  upon  bii  invi- 
tation that  Mr.  Minchin  first  went  to  South.  America,  and  he  could  bear  his  testimony, 
as  Mr.  Mathews  had  done,  to  the  care  with  whieh  he  toirif  bis  obeerva lions  and  calcu- 
lated thorn  out  on  the  spot.  There  were  very  few  countries  in  the  world  less  known 
than  Eastern  Bolivia.  A  good  many  years  agq,  when  he  first  intended  to  go  to  that 
country,  he  applied  to  a  member  of  tho  Eoyal  Geographical  Society  to  obtain  informa- 
tion as  to  the  best  route  to  follow,  and  the  answer  he  received  was,  "  Yon  cannot  do 
better  than  go  by  Dover  and  Calais."  The  gentleman  evidently  did  not  even  know 
where  Bolivia  was.  The  area  of  that  country  was  about  500,000  square  miles,  or 
as  large  as  England,  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal  put  together.  Its  average  elevation 
was  about  10,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Although  Mr.  Mathews  had 
aaid  that  the  trade  never  would  go  to  (he  I'atdfic,  yet  it  had  gone  there,  and  was 
going  there  now ;  in  fact,  at  the  (iresent  time  it.was  the  only  route,  but  he  believed 
that  in  future  the  route  which  Mr.  Minchin  bad  described  would  sacceasfatly 
compete  with  it  At  present  some  traffic  passed  through  the  Argentine  Beptiblic 
via  Tnpiza.  He  bad  travelled  ^ong  port  o£.lho  route  himself,  and  fonnd  it  a 
very  bad  road,  made  to  a  great  extent  through  river  bods.  Nest  there  waa  the 
route  from  Cobija  to  Fotosi,  the  objection  to  which  was  that  it  was  principally  a 
desert  without  water,  and  occupied  from  a  furtnight  to  three  weeks  to  ttarerse. 
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fbe  obier  outlet  for  many  years  btd  been  tbmngh  Arica  and  Tacoa,  to  which 
Ibere  viae  an  excellent  road.  Beyond  th&t  tlicrc  ivns  a  railway  from  Mollcndo 
limragh  AreqoipA  to  Lake  Titicaca;  but  the  route  eniled  at  tlie  lake  and  did  not 
ester  Bolivia,  to  reach  which  a  journey  bad  to  be  taken  in  a  small  steamer,  and  arter- 
•n^^s  ia  a  coacb  as  far  ss  La  Faz.  0(  oourw  the  great  objections  to  all  these  roiitcB 
Here  the  difiicnltjes  and  exponies  connected  with  Irana-abipment,  which  were  very 
iflioiu.  The  aim  of  all  who  niglied  well  to  Bolivia  was  to  get  a  route  with  the 
bweat  possible  trans^ipmenti,  tmd  he  thought  it  would  be  found  on  the  cattcni  side 
of  the  country.  Hr.  Minchin  had  stated  that  a  Bteamer  drawing  nine  or  ten  feet  of 
water  conld  go  op  to^Conimbi,  while  vassels  of  less  draught  could  pass  up  still 
tmthett  and  fmm  Coramba  to  Santa  Cruz  the  country  wns  level.  Ua  thought  the 
Uma  \nis  near  at  hnnd  when  a  road  or  railway  wonid  be  constructed  from  the  navi- 
gsble  pan  of  the  Paraguay  river  to  the  two  centres  of  trade.  Only  last  antamii 
the  Bulrvian  Congress  granted  a  considerable  concession  to  a  company  to  be  formed  Ii: 
Eqkjw  for  the  colonisation  and  opening  up  of  Kastem  Bolivia.  It  was  a  remarkable 
MDCMUOU,  becanso  lie  territory  v-ts  practioally  conceded  for  a  term  of  ycais,  the 
dotiea  of  the  company  being,  to  a  great  extent,  confjocd  to  making  roads  in  their  own 
difltriet.  Very  won  he  hoped  to  see  that  company  in  active  existence,  Tho  scheme 
woaU  provide  for  any  nnniber  of  emigrant?,  and  would  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction 
tomida  missioiiary  enteqirise  in  South  Americi.  At  present  there  were  no 
ProteEtmit  mi^ons  in  Bolivia,  hut  the  concession  granted  liberty  of  religion.  The 
o|BnioQ  he  bad  expressed  as  to  the  south-eastern  route  being  the  best,  was  shared  in 
by  every  traveller  who  had  visited  the  neighbourhood. 

Hr.  CLBHBirrs  Mahkbah  said  it  was  a  very  great  satisfactbn  to  him  to  have 
Jueard  a  paper  read  describing  the  esploration  of  a  region  in  which  he  had  long  taken 
a  deep  interest,  the  more  so  as  the  observations  for  latitude,  longitude,  and  elevatioii 
bad  been  taken  with  great  care.  It  had  always  been  considered  very  difficult  to 
l^netTste  to  the  eastward  of  Bolivi.i.  In  the  year  1777  a  treaty  was  made  between 
^pMU  and  Portugal,  when  it  was  arranged  that  an  intcrDatiou.tl  commission  of  the 
two  countries  should  go  and  measure  the  boundary.  The  Spanish  commissioner 
found  hia  way  to  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  and  wn.iteil  there  for  many  years  till  he 
died  of  old  nge,  but  his  colleague  never  anived.  At  lost  Coimt  Castelnau  and  others 
explored  the  course  of  the  Madoita,  and  valuable  light  had  been  thrown  on  that  region 
by  Colonel  Chureh.  He  himself  once  tried  to  penetrate  throngh  tho  forests,  and  met 
a  fine  old  Italian  monk,  who  had  lived  there  for  many  years,  and  who  looked 
forward  to  the  very  thing  happening  that  Mr.  Harris  had  prophesied,  namely,  that 
the  pTOdncta  of  Uie  Eastern  Cordilleras  should  find  ihuir  way  down  the  Amazon  to 
the  Atlantic.  It  was  to  he  hoped  that  the  desire  of  the  old  monk  would  be  realised 
by  the  now  company  which  was  being  furmed.  The  monk  made  a  long  journey  to 
<Qtu:co  to  pnblish  a  little  book  on  the  subject,  in  which  he  expressed  a  conviction 
that  in  the  years  to  come  the  rivers  at  the  sources  of  which  he  had  been  working, 
and  which  flowed  down  to  the  Beni,  would  be  thoroughly  explored,  and  a  flourishing 
trade  be  established  from  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Cordilleras  to  tho  Atlantic. 
Such  men  as  Mr.  llinchin  were  the  pioneers  who  would  eventually  lead  South 
AoKiica  to  this  wishcd-for  cottsummation. 

The  pR  RSI  DEM' said  lie  was  sure  the  Meeting  would  agree  in  inssing  a  cordial  vote 
«f  thanks  to  Mr.  itinchin  for  his  interesting  lecture.  Daring  tho  last  five  years,  four 
fapets  only  bad  been  read  before  the  Society  on  South  America,  but  meanwhile  verj' 
numerona  addresses  on  various  parbi  of  Africa  had  been  delivered,  and  listened  to, 
onen,  by  crowded  audiences.  He  had  asked  himself  why  it  was  that  tho  intcreat  of 
Englisbmen  was  almost  eiclnsively  confined  to  the  continent  of  Africa.  He  sup- 
Doaed  it- had  pnrlly  arisen  from  its  being  the  scene  of  tho  labours  of  mtssionaries 
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such  OS  Moffat  and  Liviagstotie,  whose  adventures  and  siririt  of  selT-M 
roused  attention  to  ilie  country.    lu  addition  to  this,  tho  fact  that  E 
was  in  [he  bands  of  white  people,  whoso  possessions  Eo){lishmcn  were  bound  (» 
respect,  aDd  not  in  the  hands  of  black  people,  whose  possessions  they  were  not  in  the 
habit  of  respecting,  might  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  difference  in   llie 
interest  manifested  in  the  two  continents.    Whatever  wns  the  cause,  it  certainly  was 
a   fact   that   very  little   public   attention   had   been   directed   to   South   Amerio. 
Bolivia  had,  with  great  justice,  been  called  a   terra  incognita  by  Mr.  MiDchin,  and 
it  would  probably  be  casLing  no  reflection  on  those  present  ifhs  said  that,  in  all  like- 
lihood, by  far  tho  gn'ater  part  of  the  iaforraation  given  in  the  paper  was  as  new  to 
them  as  it  vas  to  liiroaelf.     Many  of  tliem  remembered  what  a  flood  of  light  wis 
thrown  upon  a  great  part  of  the  South  American  continent,  to  tho  north  of  Bolivia, 
by  the  interesting  book  written  by  their  Assistant  Secretary,  Mr.  Bates,     All  thoas 
who   read   with   admiration  tho  account  of   those  eleven   years  of  the   life   of  a 
caturnlist  on  the  Amazons,  would  recollect  how  much  the  deficiency  of  supply 
of  animal  food  was  felt  in  that  region.    It  now  appeared  that  tboueands  of  cattle 
roamed  through  the  rich  grassy  plains  of  Bolivia,  and  all  that  was  needed  was  the 
means  of  connecting  that  country  with  the  populations  on  the  banks  of  the  Amanxu. 
Mr.  Minchia  bad  told  him  that  the  hides  and  tallow  were  utterly  wasted ;  while,  on    __^ 
the  other  hand,  it  was  well  known  that  myriads  of  cattle  were  slitio  on  Ihe  gre«,^~_ 
pampas  of  La  Plata,  simply  for  the  sake  of  tlicir  hides.     From  what  Mr.  Harris  IwI^^b 
said,  it  appeared  to  be  certain  that  in  future   a  great  deal  more  would  be  heaidf 
of  Bolivia.    Much  of  the  value  of  Mr.  Minchin'a  paper  consisted  in  tho  figure*  au^ 
appendices,  which  could  not  he  reail  to  the  Meeting,  though  they  were  of  the  highestt^ 
importance  to  the  scientiGo  geographer. 
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Exploration  of  the  River  Beni  in  Bolivia.— Ur.  Edwin  E.  Heath, 
who  Bomo  time  ago  wont  to  South  America  to  explore  the  Beni  and 
other  rivers  of  Bolivia,  in  continuation  of  the  work  of  the  lato  Profe 
Orton,  has  sent  to  the  United  States  an  account  of  a  snccosafnl 
which  ho  made  last  autumn.  On  September  27th  he  started  in 
from  Cabinaa,  a  rubber  camp  on  the  Madidi,  an  affluent  of  the  BesO 
from  tho  left  bank,  and  after  various  delays  in  his  journey,  on  October 
8tli  discovered  a  now  river  entering  the  Beni  from  the  south.  Four 
hoars  later  on  the  same  day  ho  reached  the  confluence  of  tho  Madre  de 
DioB  with  the  Boni.  By  I'ough  measurements  ho  found  the  breadth 
of  tho  latter  to  bo  735  feet,  and  that  of  the  former  2350  feet.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  learn  that  Dr.  Heath  heie  took  careful  observations  for 
latitude  and  longitude.  Early  on  October  9th  he  passed  the  mouth  of 
a  river,  about  the  size  of  tho  Yacuma,  coming  in  from  the  north,  and 
this  he  named  the  Orton.  Continuing  his  descent  of  tho  Boni,  he 
passed  some  large  islands,  and  on  the  morning  of  October  10th  came 
to  a  line  of  rocks  obstructing  tho  river.  A  milo  further  down  the  main 
fall  was  leached,  where  there  is  a  perpendicular  drop  of  30  feet.    The 
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oanoe  was  nremoved  to  the  lower  river,  and  early  on  the  following  day, 
October  11th,  some  rocks  were  met  with  corresponding  to  the  Palo 
Grande  rapids  of  the  Mamor^.      At  10  a.m.  on  the  same  day  the 
jimction  of  the  Beni  and  Mamore  was  reached.      Dr.   Heath  then 
uoended  the  latter  river  for  300  miles  to  Exaltacion  and  Santa  Ana, 
whence  he  crossed  the  pampas  to  Beyes,  from  which  place  his  report 
was  despatched  in  the  latter  part  of  last  December.    Dr.  Heath  parti- 
cularly mentions  that,  from  the  confluence  of  the  river  Madidi  down 
io  its  month,  only  four  families  of  Facavara  Indians  were  met  with  along 
the  Beni,  instead  of  the  large  numbers  of  man-eating  savages  whose 
reported  existence  has  hitherto  deterred  the  indiarubber  collectors  from 
making  use  of  this  natural  highway  for  their  trade.    Up  to  the  time  of 
Dr.  Heath's  explorations  they  appear  to  have  taken  their  produce  from 
the  Madidi  for  200  miles  up  the  Beni  to  Beyes,  and  thence  across  the 
pampas  for  another  200  miles  to  the  Mamor6. — As  Dr.  Heath  claims  to 
have  been  the  first  white  man  to  see  the  mouth  of  the  Madre  de  Dios,  it 
may  be  interesting  to  remind  our  readers  that  in  a  paper  *  read  before 
the  Society  on  February  25th,   1867,  our    Honorary  Corresponding 
Member    Professor  Raimondi  informed  us  that  in  March   1861   Don 
Fanstino  Maldonado,  of  Tarapoto,  in  Peru,  with  seven  companions,  had 
descended  the  Madre  de  Dios  into  the  Mamor^,  and  that  though  the 
leader  and  three  others  were  drowned  in  the  dangerous  rapids  called 
the  Calderao  do  Inferno,  the  remainder  continued  their  voyage  down  the 
Madeira  into  the  Amazons. 

Progress  of  Exploration  in  the  Begion  between  the  Beynma  and 
Lake  Hyassa. — By  letters  which  we  have  lately  received  from  the 
Bev.  Chauncy  Maples  and  the  Rev.  W.  P.  Johnson,  of  the  Universities' 
Mission  Station  at  Masasi,  we  learn  that  the  latter  had  followed  the 
river  Lujenda  in  his  journey  to  Mataka's  in  the  latter  part  of  last 
year,  and,  though  without  instruments,  had  been  able  to  lay  down 
the  course  of  the  river  for  the  first  time  with  some  approach  to  definite- 
ness.  The  source  was,  however,  still  a  mystery,  but  native  report  is 
unanimous  in  declaring  that  the  river  springs  from  a  great  lake  to  the 
east  of  Nyassa.  As  Mr.  Maples  observes,  that  lake  cannot  be  Lake 
Shirwa,  and  he,  therefore,  thinks  it  probable  that  a  good-sized  lake 
still  remains  to  be  discovered  to  the  north  or  north-east  of  Shirwa. 
Mr.  Johnson's  letter  is  dated  "  near  Mataka's  town,  October  31st,  1880," 
and  he  mentions  that  he  hopes  to  be  able  to  make  excursions  for  some 
time  into  the  country  between  the  Lujenda  and  Lake  Nyassa,  so  that 
the  source  of  the  river  will  probably  be  determined  before  long.  He 
also  tells  XLS  that  he  has  made  a  rough  map  of  the  Masasi  district,  in 
addition  to  the  one  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Maples.  From  the  maps  and 
letters,  Mataka's  new  town  appears  to  be  about  a  degree  south  of  the  old 

*  B.  G.  S.  Journal,  vol.  xzxvii.  p.  137. 


Bitfl  laid  dovm  in  the  map  accompanying  Ijivingstone's  'Laat  Joflmals,' 
and  nearly  in  the  same  latitude  as  Livingutonia.  Mr.  Johnson  indicates 
ita  position  as  approximately  soutli-eaet  of  Makangila's  and  north'OBst  of 
Mponde,  near  the  month  of  the  Shire. — Mr.  Johnson  has  since  heen 
compelled  to  visit  Livingstonia,  and  tho  Kev.  W.  H.  Penney,  ihe  £<oodon 
Secretary  of  the  Mission,  has  obligingly  placed  in  oiir  hands  a  letter 
written  from  that  place  on  February  16th.  From  this  we  leam  that 
there  has  been  a  severe  famine  at  Mwembe  (Mataka's  iowo),  and  that 
latterly  Mr.  Johnson  had  been  unable  to  obtain  grain  of  any  sort,  fowls. 
eggs,  milk,  or  indeed  anything.  The  people  ate — and  so  did  he  for 
several  days — wild  herbs,  mushrooms,  and  masuku,'  which  ho  calls  an. 
excellent  fruit.  This  state  of  things  is  duo  to  a  raid  of  the  Makwang~ 
waia  last  year,  hut  prosnects  for  tho  future  were  improving,  as  the 
harvests  of  Indian  com,  Ac,  were  nearly  ready.  About  Ghristtaas  tim»' 
Mr.  Johnson  says,  ulcers  came  on  the  backs  of  his  hands,  as  ho  hac 
dressed  a  number  of  bad  ulcers  daily,  and  tho  flios  had  carried  the  poiao* 
to  him.  Unfortunately  just  then  his  medicines  came  to  an  end,  uifj 
therefore,  as  his  health  was  evidently  in  a  bad  state  from  low  diet,  U* 
resolved  to  go  to  Livingstonia  for  medioine.  Accoi-dingly  he  set  oat, 
and  with  some  difficulty  made  his  way  over  tho  unknown,  hilly  tract  of 
conntry  from  Mwembe  up  to  Makangila's  ;  but,  no  doubt  from  ill-health, 
he  has  not  yet  furnished  a  detailed  account  of  the  journey  to  the  lako 
shore.  Makangila,  ho  says,  gave  him  a  guide  to  obtain  for  hint 
provisions  iind  canoes  to  take  him  a  little  way  down  the  coast  and  then 
across  to  Livingstouia. 

Expedition  of  the  Jesuit  Hission&rieB  to  Umzila's  Country.— 
Pfire  Wehl,  whose  sudden  tliaappearanoe,  when  Pere  Law's  party  were 
making  their  way  along  the  Sahi  river,  was  referred  to  in  our  Maj- 
nnmber,')'  has  recently  sent  home  an  account  of  his  separation  from  hie 
companions  and  subsequent  adventures.  He  mentions  that  tho  expedi- 
tion had  been  five  whole  weeks  on  the  journey  from  the  Sepakwe  to  the 
Sabi,  and  had  had  to  cross  no  less  than  twenty-foui'  streams.  It  was  on 
August  6th  last  year  that  he  got  separated  from  the  waggon,  owing,  a; 
he  says,  to  its  position  having  been  suddenly  changed  without  his  know- 
ledge.    For  eighteen  hours  he  tried  in  vain  to  find  it,  and  at  last,  losing 

"  In  ft  letter  rooeivod  bj-  the  same  mail  rrom  Zoniibar,  Bishop  Stccre  remark* : — 
"  Mr.  Johnaon  mentions  eating  the  sain  fruit,  I  too  ate  it,  whea  wq  were  sliort  ol 
food;  it  la  aliaut  aa  lurge  as  a  amall  pear,  only  rounder,  with  a  russet  rind  nad  thm 
large  grooveJ  stones  inside.  The  fieeh  is  aoft  nnd  mcltiDg,  more  liko  a  pear  than  sti] 
otiier  European  fruit.  The  atones  each  contain  a  small  plant  full;  fnnned,  aad  witli 
deep  green  leaves,  which  bnrsia  its  shell  almost  immediatelj  that  the  fruit  falls,  whidl 
it  aloaya  does  as  soon  as  it  is  tipe.  It  is  an  African  custom  to  cut  down  a  frnit-trei 
to  got  at  the  fruit,  so  the  s'lka  is  wise,  for  if  its  frnit  is  on  the  tree,  it  cannot  bo  fit  tq  be 

t  See  ante,  p.  307. 
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all  liope  <^  rcjoiniiig  his  oompanions,  he  made  np  his  mind  to  return  to 

GoboIuwiyOy  as  being  his  only  chance  of  safety.    After  endnring  groat 

Atf^dships  fer  twenty-six  days,  he  was  met  by  four  Kafirs,  who  took  him 

^y  fofeoe  to  their  Tillage.    At  first  he  was  treated  with  respect,  but 

gjf^nally  their  behaviour  changed,  and  F^  Wehl  gathered  that  they 

jj^^ended  to  kill  him  on  September  18th.    On  that  very  day,  when  he 

^i^i^s  awaiting  death,  Mr.  Bobert  Bozby,  of  the  Transvaal,  who  had  heard 

^f  his  capture,  fortunately  came  to  the  rescue.    Mr.  Boxby  promised  to 

^^3ts  him  to  Pdre  Law,  but  circumstances,  which  are  not  explained,  pre- 

.^ndhisA.  the  fulfilment  of  his  promise,  and  Fere  Wehl  had  to  continue  his 

^ofTBrnej  by  himselfl    On  October  28th,  the  fifth   day  after  leaving 

3Cr.  Boxbj,  he  reached  the  waggon,  which,  as  we  mentioned  before,  was 

^iNmdoned  by  Fere  Law  and  the  rest  on  August  10th.    There  he  met 

Hfxe  Desadeleer,  who  had  been  sent  from  Umzila's  kraal  to  fetch  it. 

Xbe  two  started  together,  and  after  losing  two  oxen,  contrived  on 

Oooember  2nd  to  reach  TTmgan,  the  first  of  Umzila's  villages.    The 

guides  declared  that  the  waggon  could  be  taken  no  farther,  and  it  was 

abtfidoned  on  December  17th.    To  add  to  the  misfortunes  of  the  little 

mxfyy  the  rains  set  in,  and  brought  them  to  a  standstill  at  a  poor  village 

oo  ihe  road.    Eventually,  however,  F^ro  Wehl  arrived  at  Umzila's  kraal 

Q^  January  18th,  having  encountered  Frere  Hedloy  at  a  village  on  the 

fOB^  where  he  had  been  detained  by  illness.    About  a  fortnight  appa- 

j^TH&j  before  his  arrival,  F^re  Wehl  received  news  that  F^re  Law  had  died 

0tx  November  25th.— Augustus  Henry  Law  was  not  a  Fellow  of  our 

gociety,  but,  as  will  have  been  gathered  from  our  '  Frooeedings '  during 

.^e  psst  twelve  months,  he  was  none  the  less  active  in  the  pursuit  of 

geograj^cal  knowledge  during  his  brief  sojourn  in  South  Africa.    He 

'fras  bom  on  October  2l8t,  1833,  and  was  the  son  of  the  Hon.  and  Bev. 

W.  Towry  Law,  a  younger  brother  of  the  late  Earl  of  Ellenborough, 

Qovemor-General  of  India.      The  late  F^re  Law  was  consequently  a 

first  cousin  of  our  associate,  Baron  Ellenborough.     He  served  for  some 

time  in  the  Royal  Navy,  but  afterwards  took  orders  in  the  Church  of 

Borne,  and  laboured  as  a  Jesuit  missionary  in  Guiana.    More  rebently 

he   volunteered  for  the    Zambesi   expedition   under  Fere  Depelchin. 

Having  met  with  several  natives  of  Umzila's  country,  whilst  in  Matabele- 

land,  and  becoming  interested  in  them,  he  formed  a  great  desire  to  found 

a  mission  in  that  king's  country,  and  in  carrying  out  this  object  he  lost 

Iu8  life.    Mr.  Law  was  a  skilful  draughtsman,  and  sent  home  a  number 

of  sketches  of  African  life  and  scenery,  some  of  which  have  been 

poblished  in  Les  Misnons  Catholiques.     Through  the  kindness  of  Sir 

Artie  Frere,  we  were  enabled  to  give  in  our  June  number  *  last  year 

^d   latitude  and  longitude  of  several  places  in  Central  South  Africa 

'fiicH  Mr,  Law  determined  during  his  journey  to  Gubuluwayo. 

♦  See  vol.  iL  p.  367. 
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The  fiorke  District  of  Northern  Queensland. — Mr.  Wm.  E.  Armit 
F.L.a.,  has  lately  addressed  to  the  Colonial  Secretary  at  Brisbane  a  report 
respecting  a  large  tract  of  country  to  the  south  of  tbo  Gulf  a^ 
Carpeolaria,  or,  to  speak  more  iirecisely,  the  region  between  tli^ 
Cloncurry  and  Towns'  landing  on  the  Leichhardt,  and  thence  son^ 
20  miles  beyond  Burdekin  in  the  direction  of  Parker's  Point,  as  well  ^ 
that  between  the  outlet  of  the  Norman  Hiver  and  the  Cloncurry. — Tt^ 
country  for  60  miles  north  of  the  Cloncurry  consists  of  ridges  mnnin^ 
out  from  the  range  and  forming  the  watersheds  between  the  Cloncurr — 
Williams,  Duga!d,  and  Leichhardt  rivers.  This  tract  is  well  timber^ 
and  what  is  termed  "  eei^oud-class  pastoral."  On  either  side  of  t^ 
Leichhardt  the  country  opens  out,  forming  large  plaina  and  sligb^^ 
rolling  downs,  which  stretch  for  several  miles  from  the  river,  a^ 
continue  to  within  a  few  miles  of  the  coast.  This  region,  upwards 
200  miles  in  extent,  has  abundance  of  grass  and  water  throughout,  w^ 
a  soil  of  fine  red  or  brown  loam  of  great  depth.  The  timber,  bownv^ 
is  poor,  although  fine  gum-trees  are  met  with  near  the  coast.  Mr.  An^ 
believes  that  this  region  is  never  flooded  in  ordinary  years.  From  tJT 
lower  landing  on  the  Leichhardt  to  Parker's  Point  the  case  is  v^ 
different,  from  Ihe  fact  that  here  the  waters  of  the  Gregory — previous 
kept  back  by  a  lange  running  between  it  and  the  Leichhardt,  wli«: 
ends  some  30  miles  up  the  river — overflow  and  cover  most  of  the  plaix 
on  botli  banks.  In  this  connection  Mr.  Armit  calls  attention  to  a  fac 
which,  ho  says,  cannot  be  gleaned  from  the  maps  of  Queensland.  The 
Gregory,  Barkly,  Brook,  and  Nicholson  livers  form  one  large  drainagfl 
system,  being,  in  fact,  one  river.  The  Barkly  and  Brook  flow  out,  and 
uniting  a  few  miles  from  Burketown,  form  the  Albert  river.  The 
Gregory  itself,  flowing  in  a  north- easterly  direction,  receives  the  waters 
of  the  Nicholson,  and  empties  into  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  near  Point 
Tarrant.  The  Leichhardt  is  joined  io  the  Albert  river  by  a  salt-water 
Gi'eek,  called  Policeman  Creek,  by  which  access  is  obtained  to  the  Upper 
Leichhardt  from  the  gulf,  owing  to  the  want  of  water  on  the  bar  of  tlie 
Leichhardt.  The  country  is  very  flat  and  intersected  by  chains  of 
lagoons,  which  prove  that  it  is  subject  to  constant  floods.  The  whole  of 
this  region  is  covered  by  a  network  of  large  and  ever-running  rivers, 
between  which  are  open  plains,  with  here  and  there  a  sandy  ridge.  A 
large  body  of  water  rushes  down  them  from  the  table-lands  in  the  i-ainy 
season,  and  the  channels  of  the  rivers  being  narrow  are  insufficient  to 
drain  it  off.  The  countrj-  referred  to  is  the  best  in  the  Burke  district, 
and  is  identical  with  the  Plains  of  Promise,  discovered  by  Captain  Stokes 
of  H.M.S.Beaff7c,tnl8il.  The  coast-lino  of  the  gulf  is  fringed  by  a  belt 
of  country,  consisting  of  sand-ridges  and  salt-pans,  which  have  been 
reclaimed  from  the  sea  by  the  rising  of  the  coast. — The  best  and  most 
useful  of  the  rivers  discharging  into  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  is  the 
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f onnin,  which  ha»  a  depth  of  from  five  and  a  half  fathoms  at  its  month 
o  two  fathoms  at  the  Baffle  Group  landing,  a  distance  of  about  50 
^Um  from  Eimberley  and  only  five  from  Normanton.  Between  this 
pl^ce  and  the  Cloncnrry,  250  miles  distant,  there  is  a  perfectly  level 
'^ract  of  country  with  abundance  of  grass  and  water,  and  but  little 
^mber,  to  which  access  is  given  by  the  Flinders,  Saxby,  and  Cloncnrry 
ji'veiB.  Owing  to  the  shallowness  of  the  river-basins  in  some  parts, 
tbis  region  is,  perhaps,  more  liable  to  floods  than  the  Leicbhardt 
^^jovmtry ;  but  even  here  the  inundations  are  only  serious  in  excessively 
^€t  seasons. 
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THE  ANNIVEESAEY  MEETING,  MAY  23rd,  1881. 

The  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Aberdare,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

I!lkcti0N8. — A.  J.  JBumess,  Etq,;     William  Alfred    Browne^   £*Q;    l*LJ). ; 

^d'f^ifoird  8,  Ddmege,  £8q. ;  Jo$eph  Eheneztr  Day,  Esq, ;  Colonel  W.  T,  GolcUworthy; 

^.     B,  SarriSf  Esq,;  Baron  de  LnJidorf;   Lieut   William  Uthome  Moore,  B.y.; 

ShoUbridgef  Esq. ;  William  Ttbb,  Esq, ;  Lieut,  the  Hon,  Foley  C,  Vereker, 

:• ;  Francis  Wagstaff,  Esq, 

At  the  oommencement  of  the  proceedings,  the  Secretary,  Mr.  C.  B.  Mabkhau, 
fcji^  the  danses  of  the  Regulations  which  govern  the  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the 
Society.    The  minutes  of  the  previous  Anniversary  Meeting  were  then  read  and 
•eozi  finned. 

General  Sir  James  E.  Alexandeb,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Miebs,  c.e.,  were  appoiiitcd 
l>y  the  Pbesidekt  to  act  as  Scrutineers  of  the  Ballot. 

Blr.  Mabkhah  then  read  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Council,  as  follows  :— 

REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

*Xhe  Council  have  the  pleasure  of  laying  before  the  Fellows  the  following  Report 
■  on   ^^^  financial  and  general  condition  of  the  Society : — 

JHemhers, — llie  number  of  Fellows  elected  during  the  past  year  (ending  April  30th, 
l&B  1)  was  168.  In  the  previous  year,  1879-80,  the  total  elections  of  Fellows 
j^^txibered  207;  in  1878-9  the  number  was  187.  The  losses  in  the  past  year  have 
ho^o,  by  death  71,  by  resignation  52,  and  by  default  of  subscription  32,  making  the 
jiet  increase  for  the  year,  13.  In  the  year  1879-80  the  net  increase  was  58 ;  in 
1S78-9, 2 ;  in  1877-8,  49.  One  Honorary  Corresponding  Member  has  been  elected, 
and  1^0  lost  by  death,  during  the  year. 

J'^isnanoe, — ^As  will  be  seen  by  the  annexed  Balance  Sheet,  the  total  net  income 
for  tbcJ'inaDcial  year  ending  31  st  December,  1880  (exclusive  of  balance  in  hand), 
was  &6WI,  16s,  4(^.,  of  which  6236/.  consisted  of  entrance  fees  and  subscriptions  of 
IfrJIova.  In  the  previous  year,  1879,  the  total  net  income  was  89797. 145.  lOe^., 
including  a  legacy  of  500/.  from  the  late  Sir  W.  C.  Trevelyan,  and  the  amount  of 
subscriptioDi,  Ac,  6182/. ;  in  1878,  8124/.  10s.  and  6017/. ;  in  1877,  7950/.  Is.  lid. 
•  and  60©9/. ;  in  1876,  8611/.  11».  Sd.  and  7109/.  lis. 
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Tho  net  expenditure  for  the  prist  year  (cxcluRira  of  ioveBtmcnts  and  balocKC  in 
iiand)  waa  845*'.  U.10d.,  inchiding  tlie  [layment  of  two  sums  of  500^  each,  Wntri- 
Imted  to  the  African  Exploration  Fund  In  1879  nnd  1880.  The  not  expenditure  is 
1879  was  699<M.  14».  2d. ;  in  1878,  6361?.  9s.  Qd. ;  in  1877,  59«tf."  17«.  Hi ;  in 
1876,  6870r.  I3s,  Irf.,  and  in  1875,  5C83f.  4».  lOii  Tlie  sum  of  1567'.  5s.  Id.  wus 
invested  during  the  year. 

The  Finance  Committee  of  the  Council  hnve  held,  as  usual.  Monthly  Meeting^^ 
during  the  year,  supervihlng  tho  accounla  of  the  Society,  The  Annnal  Audit  x*;.^^ 
held  on  the  20th  and  23Dd  of  April  last,  the  Auditors  being,  on  beh&lf  of  tlie  CoiiDd..'~~~^ 
Sir  Henry  Barkly  and  R.  N.  Cust,  Esq.  j  and  on  behalf  of  the  Follows  at  lof^^" 
3.  P.  Low,  Esq.,  and  J.  Duncan  Thomson,  Esq.  Tha  cordial  thanks  of  the  Coua^^^ 
and  Fellows  are  due  to  these  gontlcmcn  for  having  freely  devoted  their  valualB*^?^ 
time  to  this  important  task.  At  (he  end  of  their  labours  the  Auditors  drew  up  ^^.^^ 
following  Ileport  to  the  Council : — 

"The  Auditors  appointed  for  the  eAamination  of  the  Accounts  of  the  "°^:::^„| 
Geographical  Society  for  the  year  ending  3lst  December,  I860,  beg  to  report  t^^y^^ 
they  have  examined  the  Balance  Sheet  submitted  to  them,  and  compared  it  with  ,, 

Cash  Book,  Bankers'  Book,  Petty  Cash  Book,  '  Proceedings '  AdvectisemeDt  "^   '  ^L 
and  other  books  of  account  kept  by  the  Society,  and  have  verified  tho  Balimce  in  ^ 

Bankers'  Pass  Book  and  in  the  hands  of  the  Accounlaot,  checked  the  entrie*  in j. 

Cuh  Book,  and  examined  all  the  vouchers  for  payments  made,  and  that  they  ^::aii, 
found  the  same  to  be  correctly  stated  and  sufficiently  vouched. 

"Thej-  hafe  also  had  [iroduced  to  them  a  letter  from  the  Deputy  AccounlaKaiof 
the  Bank  of  England,  and  from  Messrs.  Cocks,  Biddulph,  nnd  Co.,  Banken,  b1io«*-^„ 
that  the  following  investments  were  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  Society  oo,  t!i^ 
31st  December,  18«>  :— 

£  (.  d. 

India  4  per  cent.  Stock 1000  0  0 

India  4  per  cent.  Debenture  Stock 2000  0  0 

GreafWeatemRailway4I  percent.DebcntureStock..  1800  0  0 
London  and  North-Western  Itailway  4  per  cent.  Deben- 
ture Stock     1000  0  0 

North-Eflstem  Railway  4  per  cent.  Debenture  Stock   ..  ICOO  0  0 
Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway  Guaranteed  5  per  cent. 

Capital  Stock        ..      ..      40C0  0  0 

March  Exchequer  Bills 1000  0  0 

Caledonian  Railway  4  per  cent.  Preference  Stock,  No.  I  2000  0  0 

Consols  (f-amliert  Donation) 52fi  6  i 

Consols      4214  0  C 

"The  Subscription  Register,  showing  th«  siima  payable  by  the  Fellows  of  the 
Society,  has  been  duly  kept  up,  and  the  arrears  outstanding  at  the  cloee  of  the  year 
were  160*?.,  and  the  Auditors  include  this  item  in  the  assets  of  the  Society  aa  worth 
802?. 

"  They  regret  to  find  that  this  amount  is  gradually  increasing,  but  they  trust  this 
does  not  arlae  so  much  from  an  nddiiion  fi-om  annnal  default  as  from  bringing 
forward  long-standing  arrears,  and  they  recommend  that,  whenever  practicable,  all 
arrears  of  five  years  should  be  written  oiT. 

"  The  luvestments  and  Assets  of  the  Society  on  the  31st  December,  18B0,  ex- 
clusive of  the  Map  Collection  and  Library,  amounted  to  39,378?.  12».  8d. 
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IwAnditanlmTepIeBsarem  cettiljiQg  that  the  accontitg,  books,  and  roochere 
a  kigb>7  i^Usfoctory  condidoD,  and  that  oo  trtot  was  discovered  or  conection 
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Statement  showing  the  Beceifts  and  Expenditure  of  the  Society  firam  the 

1848  to  tho  Slst  Dec..  1880. 


Ill  1856  a  TKAfury  Onmt  of  lOOOl.  for 
the  East  African  Expedition  received. 

In  1860  a  Treasory  Grant  of  25001.  for 
the  Eaat  African  Expedition  received. 

in  1869  Lagacj  of  Mr.  Bei\jamin 
OUvaira,  160«{.  17«.  Id. 

In  18T0  Legacy  of  Mr.  Alfred  I>avla, 
18001. 

In  1871  LeRacy  of  Sir  Roderick  Mar^ 
diiBon,  1000<. 

In  1872  Amount  of  Mr.  Janes  Young** 
Grant  for  the  LIvlngatone  Gongo 
Expedition,  20001. 

In  1874  Amount  of  Mr.  James  Young's 
Grant  for  the  Livingstone  Congo 
Expedition,  10411. 14<. 

In  1876  Spedal  Parliamentary  Grant 
of  30001.  towards  th«  Expenses  of  the 
Gameron  Expedition. 

In  1877  Donation  of  5002.  by  Mr.  a  J. 
Lambert  in  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  his  father's  will. 

In  1878  Legacy  of  Admiral  Sir  George 
Back,  540(. 

In  1879  Legacy  of  Sir  W.  C.  Tre- 
velyan,  SOOi. 


i 


Dedaci% 

Year. 

• 

Cash  Receipts 
within  the  Year. 

Cash  Amounts 

Anomia  iBVH|[|A 

invested  in  Fonda. 

In  Fntidi;  sc^4{ 
KxpcDdbvC^ 

£    «.    d. 

«   f.    d. 

£    t.4Lr^ 

1848 

696  10    5 

Y66    6  ^ 

1,096    7     ^ 
877    2^^ 

1849 

778    3    0 

1850 

1.036  lU    5 

1861 

1,056  11     8 

906  14       ^ 

1852 

1,220    3    4 

99613           ] 

1X53 

1.917     2    • 

l.tT5    6 

1854 

2,565    7    8 

3.197  19 

1855 

2.584    7    0 

3,636    3           ' 

1856 

3.372    5     1 

633  lo"o 

3,814    6 

1857 

3.142  IS    4 

378    0    0 

3.480  1> 

1868 

3.089  15     1 

•  •         •  • 

3.944  lit 

1959 

3.471  11    8 

950    0    0 

3,423    Sfc. 

1860 

6.449  12    1 

466  17    6 

5,406    1^ 

1861 

4,792  12    9 

1,368    3    • 

8,674    »- 

1862 

4,659    7     9 

1,3«9    7    6 

S,095  I^ 

1863 

5,256    9    3 

1,837  10    0 

3.666    ^kr 

1864 

4.977    8    6 

1,796    6    0 

t.UI    *i*     ] 

1865 

4,905    8    3 

1,041    6    0 

4.MT    ^^ 

1866 

6,085    8    3 

1,028  16    0 

4.6n  1^^ 

1867 

6,462    7  11 

1,029    0    6 

S,943  1^r- 

1868 

6.991    4    0 

1,857    3    9 

4,118  l^B- 

1869 

6.859  16    0 

2,131    6    0 

4.6a    ^^ 

1870 

8,012     6     1 

3,802    6    0 

3,»'46  1^^ 

1871 

6,637    3    7 

1,000    0    0 

S.726    ^^ 

1872 

8,119    7    9 

1,999    4    6 

6,871  1^^ 

1873 

7.761  18  10 

2,015    1    8 

6,697  la^K 

1874 

8,753    5  10 

499    0    0 

7,876    ^^ 

1875 

7.934  15  10 

2,002    7    6      * 

6.683    4^  ] 

1876 

11,611  11     8 

.  •         .  • 

6,876  1^^ 

1877 

7.950     1  11 

2,538    2    0 

8,940  i^r*  I 

1878 

8,124  10    0 

3.000    0    0 

6,361  mm- 

1879 

8,979  14  10 

1,551  10  10 

6,990  1^ 

1880 

8,599  18    4 

1,567     5     1 

8,454    M.      1 

lot 


*  This  sum  includes  the  Special  Parliamentary  Grant  transferred  to  the  Qunenm  ExpeditJoo 
February,  1877. 

t  This  amount  includes  the  payment  of  two  sums  of  6001.  each,  contributed  to  the  AfHran 
Fund  in  this  and  the  previous  year. 


STATEMENT  OF  ASSETS— SUt  December.  1880. 

Freehold  House,  Fittings,  and  Furniture,  estimated  (ex- 
clusive of  Map  GoUeotions  and  Library  insured  for  .. 

10,000/.)       

Investment  (amount  of  Stock),  as  detailed  in  the  abovej 

Report  of  the  Auditors      / 

Arrears  due  on  December  31, 1880        £1,604 

Estimated  at       

Balance  at  Bank  (excluding  Draft  not  cashed) 81  16  10 

in  Accountant's  bands      4    9    0 


f» 


£        c 

20,000   0 

18,540   6-_ 
802   0 

86    5  1 


Total 


£39.378  12 


Publioations, — Tho  new  monthly  aeries  of  the  '  Proceedings  *  has  been  oontinned 
with  regularity  since  the  last  Report.  The  twelve  numbers  for  the  year  1880  oon- 
tftined  28  original  papers,  illustrated  by  21  maps  and  21  pictorial  diagrams,  besides 
the  usual  short  geographical  notices,  reports  of  tho  evening  meetings  of  the  Society, 
])roceeding8  of  Foreign  Societies,  and  lists,  with  analytical  notices,  of  new  books  and 
maps.    The  49th  volume  of  tbc  '  Journal '  was  published  in  September  lant.  and  tho 
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rolnme  is  now  nearly  ready  for  issue.  A  general  Index  to  the  fourth  ten 
es  of  the  *  Journal/  which  has  been  for  some  time  in  preparation,  will  be 
bed  immediately. 

e  fourth  edition  of  the  '  Hints  to  Travellers '  being  nearly  out  of  print,  a  new 
.  has  been  decided  on  by  the  Council,  and  an  Editing  Committee,  consisting  of 
1  H.  H.  Gh)dwin-Austen,  Mr.  Douglas  W.  Freshfield,  and  Mr.  J.  K.  Laughton, 
ted  to  superintend  it,  a  sum  of  1002.  bein^^  placed  at  their  disposal  for  the 
nt  of  a  sub-editor. 

tieA^l^c  Furpoua  Orant, — ^The  sum  of  358/.  15«.  has  been  expended  during  the 
partly  in  tho  construction  and  fitting  of  the  Observatory  at  the  Society's 
and  partly  in  the  payment  of  half  the  fees  for  the  instruction  of  intending 
en. 

report  of  the  scientific  instruction  given  to  travellers  in  1880  was  published  in 
nil  number  of  the  '  Proceedings ' ;  since  then  three  gentlemen  (not  mentioned 
t  report)  have  been  instructed — their  destinations  being  North  Borneo,  South- 
kfrica,  and  East  Africa — ^making  altogether  twenty-five  persons  who  have  taken 
tage  of  the  Society's  system  of  instruction  since  the  date  of  the  last  Anniversary 
ig  (as  against  twelve  for  the  previous  year),  who  are  now  at  work  in  Asia, 
,  and  America.  The  Observatory  has  been  in  constant  use,  not  only  by 
its  but  also  by  Fellows  of  the  Society,  who  either  wish  to  practise  observing  or 
thdr  instruments  adjusted,  and  has  proved  to  be  a  most  useful  addition  to  the 
f 's  building. 

le  large  Map  of  Eastern  Equatorial  Africa,  announced  in  previous  years  as  in 
ation  by  the  well-known  cartographer,  Mr.  Ravenstein,  is  now  approaching 
etion.  Three  sheets  out  of  the  twenty-four  of  which  it  is  to  consist  have  been 
d  off,  and  the  remainder  will  soon  be  ready  for  delivery.  As  announced  in  the 
User  of  the  last  number  of  the  '  Proceedings,'  Fellows  may  obtain  copies  of  the 
twenty-four  sheets,  plain,  on  subscribing  12f.  A  bibliography  of  the 
ities  on  which  the  Map  is  based,  forming  an  octavo  volume,  is  aJso  being 
led  by  Mr.  Ravenstein. 

le  grant  of  25/.  entered  on  the  balance-sheet  as  made  to  the  London  Society  for 
:tension  of  University  Teaching,  is  to  enable  a  Committee  of  that  Society 
ipare  a  series  of  original  diagrams  to  facilitate  the  teaching  and  study  of 
ad  Geography. 

pedUtons:  OranU  of  Instruments  to  Travellers, — Two  grants  of  500/.  each 
aade  during  the  year  to  the  African  Exploration  Fund  for  the  expense  of  the 
Lfrican  Expedition.  The  expedition  completed  its  work  in  the  course  of  last 
er,  and,  as  already  announced  in  the  '  Proceedings'  for  January  of  the  present 
Jie  Committee,  with  the  approval  of  tho  Council,  closed  the  fund,  and  the 
balance  which  remained  has  since  been  expended  in  honorary  rewards  to  the 
followers  of  the  expedition. 

itruments  to  the  value  of  318/.  15s.  have  been  supplied  to  the  foUowinc^ 
ers : — Commander  Malcolm  Drummond,  b.n.,  for  work  in  Borneo  (Sarawak), 
)s. ;  Rev.  W.  G.  Lawes,  for  his  explorations  in  New  Guinea,  52/. ;  Dr.  Southon, 
)  in  East  Central  Africa,  20/.;  Miss  Yule,  for  measurement  of  heights  in  Greece, 
;  Mr.  James  Stewart,  c.e..  Lake  Nyassa,  661 ;  Mr.  Joseph  Tliomson,  East 
,  lOOl  A  case  of  instruments,  at  the  cost  of  the  Society,  was  sent  to  H.M. 
I  at  Loanda  from  the  Meteorological  OfiBce,  value  11/.,  but  unfortunately  they 
dl  broken  in  transit  The  following  instruments  have  been  returned  into 
— ^Those  supplied  to  the  late  Mr.  Keith  Johnston,  Mr.  Delmar  Morgan 
>n-Major  Aitchison.  Some  of  the  above  are  out  of  repair  and  broken,  and  one 
has  been  left  with  Dr.  Kirk,  H.M.  Consul-General  at  Zanzibar. 


iflrary.— 582  boolta  tinil  pampblets  hare  been  addc<l  during  the  p"»t  year;  48n 
(including  all  the  pamphlets)  by  donation  or  exchange,  and  102  by  parrfi*!*. 
Presentation  of  new  works  hy  publiahera,  \rith  the  object  of  obtaining  noliM  in  tb 
bibliography  of  onr  '  Proceedings,'  continues  to  be  made, 

79  pamphlets  and  Gtoall  worke  have  been  put  into  corers  oa  the  Soddf'i 
premises,  and  23i>  volumes  have  been  bound. 

The  sum  of  75^.  Ok.  lOi.  has  been  expended  is  purchasing  booke,and  the  farttg- 
enm  of  63(,  Is.  S-l.  in  binding  for  the  Library, 

Among  the  more  important  flcceseions  are: — The  description  and  TtiltiBuaoiii 
[lictorial  representations  of   BOrfl-Boedoer,  Java  (presented  by  tlie  Netheriaa^ 
Govemmont,  through  Professor  P.  J.  Vetli,  to  whom  aleo  the  Library  is  indebtrt  (g 
the  commencement  of  '  Miilden -Sumatra,'  the  comprehensive  account  of  the  ncqi 
Dutch  espedition  to  that  island);  Gazetteers  of  Bajpntana  and  British  Burma, ng. 
tinnatioDB  of  the  accounts  of  the  operations,  teporte,  &c.,  of  the  Trii;ouometiviJ^ 
Topographical,   and   llavemie   Surveys   of  India,  and   of  Professor  Max  MiiHo't 
'  Sncrcd   Booka  of  the  East,'  tlie  commenceraent  of  Major  Bnverty's  '  Notes « 
Afghfinistan,'  Major  Biddulph's  "Tribeii  of  the  Hindu  Kooah,'  and  other  muwr 
publications  (presented  by  H.M.  Secretary  of  Slate  for  India)  ;  tlie  continuation  of 
the  Memoirs  and  Beconia  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India  (presented  by  the  Iii^ 
Government,  through  Dr.  Oldham);  the  continuation  of  the  princely  work  'Mb 
Balearen,'  and  'Karawanen  Strasso '  (presented  by  the  Archduke  Ludwig  Salvalotaf 
Austria) ;  the  continuation  of  the  costly  '  Journal  du  Museum  Godeffroy ' ;  MijllM"! 
'  Geographici  Grieci  Mioores,'  and  '  Fri^menta' ;  vols,  si,  and  sii.  of  the  9th  edition 
of  the  '  Encyolojin'dia  Britannica' (prcBentei  by  Messrs.  A.  and  C.  Black);  Yiuna 
publications  of  the  United  Stales  Surveys  (presented  by  the  Govemment  (hrai^ 
Professors  Uaydcn  and-  Whitney  and  Lieutenant  Wheeler)',  Lejean'a  'Voyage  aui 
deux  Nils,'  with   Atlas ;    the  completion  of  Ujfalvy'a  '  ExpiJdition  Soisitiflqiu 
franfaise,'  and  Madame  Ujfalvy's  'De  Paris  Jt  Samarkand';   Laaanlx'a  *Aetoa'; 
Ferguaaon  and  .Burgess's  '  Cave  Temples  of  India '  (presented  by  Mr.  J.  Fergusson) : 
FergUKSon's  ' niatory  of  Architecture';  Gordon's  ' Report  on  the  Irrawaddy ' (prt- 
sented  by  the  Author);  Schlicraann's  'Ilios';  Lady  Anno  Blunt's  'Pilgrimage  to 
Nejd,'  and  Baness's  'Index  Geographicns   Indicus'  (presented   by   tho   respectiTf 
Authors) ;  Major  Serpa  Pinto's  '  How  I  Crossed  Africa ' ;  Dr.  Holnb'a  '  Seven  TeaiT 
in  South  Africa  '  (presented  by  the  Publishers)  ;  Lumsilen's  '  Mission  to  Kandahar ' 
presented  by  Mr.  C.  R.  Markham);  Freeman's  'Historical  Geography  of  Europe'; 
Guimet  and  lieganiey's  '  Promenades  Japonaises " ;  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  translations  of 
Pigafettn's' Congo 'presented  by  the  Translator  and  by  Sir  Fowell  Buston);  Wild",' 
'  Temperatur  Verhriltnisae  des  Buesiachen  Beiches,'  with  Atlas ;  and  the  conlinnstion 
of  Burmeisler'B' Description  physiqne  dela  R^publique  Argentine '  (presented  by  the 
Authors) ;  the  '  Account  of  the  Draining  of  Lake  Fucino,  with  Atlas  (presented  by 
H.E.  Prince  A,  Torlonia) ;  and  all  the  recent  editions  of  Murray's  Handbooks. 

The  second  Supplement  to  the  Alphabetical  Catalogue  haabeen  completed  in  MS., 
and  is  now  in  the  printer's  hands ;  it  includes  the  additions  to  the  end  of  1880,  and 
will  be  ready  for  delivery  early  in  the  ensuing  Session. 

Tha  Library  continues  to  bo  largely  consulted,  both  by  Fellows  and  vistt'rs 
introduced  by  them,  and  application?  for  information  are  constantly  made  to  the 
Librarian  by  letter ;  but  its  capabilities  are  not  utilised  in  proportion  to  Sis 
development. 

Map  Boom. — The  accessions  to  the  Map-Boom  Collection  since  the  last  Anntvemry 
Meeting  comprise  1288  Maps  and  Charts  on  2618  sheets;  17  Atlases,  containtag 
1073  ahetrts  of  Maps,  and  139  Photographs  and  Yiews.  Of  these,  22  Maps  on 
""6  sheets,  6  Atlases,  and  42  ViowB'  have  been  purchased.    Tie  accessions  of  the 


A 
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tncsmt  jeai  &re  in  excess  of  tliose  a(  last  year  hy  o9'i  Mapt;  on  728  ahccCa,  und 
SAtluM. 

Among  the  moat  iiu|«rtAat  ilonatiaua  lo  tUe  Map-Room  CollectioQ  nre: — 
206  Sheets  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  the  Britiah  Isles,  on  rarioua  scales  (presented 
bj  tbe  First  Comtoisaioner  of  Worka,  tlirough  the  Director-General  of  the  Ordnance 
Sarvejr).  105  Chuts  of  British  Admiralty  (presented  by  the  Lords  CommisBioners  uf 
tte  Admirally,  through  tbe  Uydrograpber).  9  SheeU  of  Maps  (preeented  by  the 
lalelligence  Bruich  of  the  Quartertnaster-General'ii  Department).  45  French 
Admimlij  Charta  [presented  by  the  Dei*t  des  Cartes  «t  Dans  do  U  JlBrine). 
SI  SheeU  of  United  States  Charts  (presented  by  Captnin  J,  C.  P.  de  Krafft,  D.a.s., 
ftydrograpber  to  the  Bureati  of  Navigatbn).  29  Charts  of  the  Indian  Marine 
Borvey  (preiented  by  the  Superintendent  of  tbe  Survey).  S43  Sheela  of  the  various 
iBdiau  Goverament  Surveya  (presented  by  H.M.  Secretary  of  State  foc  India),  A 
collection  of  ftlt  the  principal  Maps  and  Plans  published  by  the  la(«  Ph.  Van  der 
Uaekn  (presented  hy  bis  relatives).  Farts  XII.  to  XXV.  of  the  new  edition  of 
Stieter^  Hand  Atlaa  (presented  by  Herr  Justus  Perthes).  3  Parts,  each  containing 
12  MajA,  of  the  '  Topf^raphisoher  Atlas  der  SchweiE '  (presented  by  the  Chief  of  tbe 
Ftderal  Survey,  Berne).  23  Maps  publisbeil  Ju  Petcrmann's  'Milthdlnngen' 
(presented  by  Dr.  E.  Behm).  22  Sbeeta  of  various  Government  Surveys  of  Sweden 
(preaenled  by  the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff,  Topographical  Department,  Stockholm). 
U  Stieets  of  QovemmcDt  f>urreya  of  Norway  (preaented  by  Col.  Fr.  Sejersted). 
f9U^e  of  porlJMis  of  British  Nortli  America  (presented  by  A.  Russell,  Surveyor- 
Gener^  of  Donuoion  Laudsj.  IS  Maps  of  Sierra  Leone  and  adjacent  country 
(presented  by  H.M.  Secretary  of  Slate  for  the  Colonies).  Map  of  Western  PalEstino, 
(cale  1  mite  to  an  inch  (presented  by  the  Itev.  F.  W.  Holland).  Statistical  Atlas 
of  Engiiind,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  (preacntwl  by  Messrs.  W.  and  A.  K.  Johnston). 
Tbe  Maps  in  ths  Society's  Collection  have  been  made  frequent  use  of  by  Feliows, 
pablic  officers,  nod  the  general  public ;  and  the  largo  Maps  have  been  lent  for  tbe 
puipoaea  of  illustrating  lectures  at  public  institutionE,  u  well  as  to  private 
-Sudividuals.     Eight  new  Diagrams  h.ive  been  constructed  on  the  i-remisea. 

The  Dew  Catalogue  of  Maps  is  in  the  printer's  hands,  and  will  noon  bo  completed. 
Lord  CoTTESLOB  moved  the  adoption  of  the  above  Heport.  He  said  that  he  had 
eojojed  the  honour  and  privilege  of  being  a  member  of  the  Council  for  a  great  many 
yean,  but  twelve  months  ago  be  ceased  to  be  so  j  he  was  therefore  entirely  dis- 
interested in  expressing  his  approval  of  the  statement  regarding  the  fioaucial  and 
gmeral  condition  of  their  affairs  to  which  they  had  listened.  Ue  could  not  recollect 
any  period  at  which  tbe  Society  waa  in  a  more  flourishing  condition  than  at  tbe  present 
moment,  and  be  hoped  it  would  long  continue  so.  Tbe  financial  position  of  the 
Society  was  very  satisfactory,  and  those  who  bad  known  it  in  its  early  days  would  be 
moat  delighted  to  find  that  n  property  had  been  acquired  which  would  realise  20,00W. 
Captain  Peacock  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  agreed  to. 

PRESENTATION  OF  THE  ROYAL  MEDALS. 
Hie  Pbebidbnt  said  it  was  now  bis  pleasing  duty  to  announce  the  names  of  the 
gentlemen  who,  as  the  most  distinguished  among  many  distinguished  travellers,  had 
been  (elected  for  the  award  of  the  highest  honours  which  the  Society  conid  confer, 
namely,  tbe  two  Royal  Medals  for  the  Knoonragement  of  Geograj^icnl  Science  and 
Dieoavety. 

The  Medals  bad  been  owarded  by  the  Council  as  follows  :— 
The  Founder's  Medal  to  Major  Berjia  Pinto,  for  his  remarkable  joomey  across 
Aflica,  from  Behguela  to  Natal,  during  which  be  explored  nearly  oOQ  miles  of  new 
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tMuntcj,  deGned  Ihe  fluvinl  aystcms  of  the  aautheni  elopes  of  tho  BengoelkD  Ulgb- 
lan^B,  and  fixed  tha  position  of  numerous  pluoes  by  a  seriea  of  astronomic*!  cb^ervs-,,^ 
tions  1  also  for  the  admirable  nccount  of  his  journey,  publiehed  in  London,  contaiaJni^^ 
numerous  original  maps,  tables  of  observaCionB,  and  a  lai^e  amount  of  raliulil^^ 
and  exact  information  regarding  Uie  African  interior. 

Tho  Patron's  Medal  to  Mr.  Beajamin  Leigh  Smith,  for  having,  in  a  itriTnf  ^ 
built  and  fitted  at  bis  own  expense,  for  the  pur|M>su  of  Arctic  esploratioD,  ich^^ 
important  discoveries  along  ihe  south  coast  of  Franz-Josef  I^od ;  and  for  1^^^ 
previous  geographical  work  during  three  former  expeditions,  also  equipped  1^^ 
himself,  along  the  north-east  land  of  S;ntzbergen. 

The  fortunate  and  worthy  recipient  of  the  Founder's  Medal,  Major  Sorpa  Piie^^^ 
ivas  not  present,  and  the  Portuguese  Minister  had  requested  him  (the  Preaide^^/ 
to  express  bis  regret  that  being  obliged  to  attend  the  lev^e,  he  was  unable  ^ 
appear  before  the  Meeting  and  accept  the  medal  as  Major  Serpa  Pinto's  repres^^ 
tative.  But  he  was  hap;)y  to  sny  that  the  gentleman  who  would  take  his  pIkh 
Captain  da  Fonseca  Vnz,  was  in  sll  respects  fit  to  represent  thecnterprise  of  his  coDnti^ 
he  being  nnolScer  in  the  Portuguese  navy  who  had  done  much  to  make  known  tic 
course  of  the  Zambesi,  and  had  prejmred  charts  which  competent  anthorities  Ui 
pronounced  to  be  admirable.  He  (the  President)  hod  reiid  to  tbem  the  brief  stsie. 
ment  of  the  Council  wiih  regard  to  the  services  of  the  Medallist,  but  Major  Ser[« 
Pinto's  book  mnst  be  read  before  any  one  could  fully  appreciate  the  wonderfnl 
couroge,  the  resource,  the  endurance,  the  fortitude,  and  the  patience  exhtbiled  by 
this  moat  remarkable  man,  which  enabled  him  to  overcome  trials  and  difficdtin 
which  had  never  been  surpasaed  in  tho  career  of  any  traveller.  In  addition  U>  ihii, 
Major  Serpa  Pinto  had  fully  qualifled  himself  to  bo  a  acientiSo  gec^rapher.  He  was 
cot  simply  one  of  those  daring  men  who  had  traversed  a  difficult  and  dangerous 
region,  thereby  no  doubt  performing  service  to  society,  hut  he  had  taken  observations 
and  made  a  serious  contribution  to  the  science  of  exact  geography.  It  gave  him 
(the  President)  peculiar  pleasure  that  tlie  winner  of  the  medal  was  a  Portuguese. 
Major  Serpa  Pinto  was  the  first  Portuguese  wbo  had  won  it,  but  no  donbt  it  would 
not  be  long  before  others  of  his  countryraan  would  be  ia  the  front  rank  of  aspirants 
for  it,  and  it  would  not  be  at  all  surprising  if  Captain  da  Fonseca  Vaz  himself 
obtained  the  honour.  He  vrns  pleased  to  End  a  Portuguese  receiving  the  tuedal,  not 
simply  because  Portugal  had  long  been  tho  friendly  ally  of  England,  for  if  that 
country  had  been  our  consistent  adversary  he  hoped  that  the  Society  hod  euEScient 
impartiality  to  assign  the  medal  to  tbe  most  distinguished  traveller  whatever  country 
he  belonged  to ;  but  he  had  peculiar  pleasure  in  bestowing  the  medal  on  a  country. 
man  of  the  great  Prince  Henry,  who  perhaps  more  than  any  other  man  in  modem 
times  had  contributed  to  the  advance  of  real  discovery  and  scientific  geography,  to 
the  countryman  of  Vasco  da  Gama,  Magellan,  and  many  other  illustrious  men  who 
hctd  made  known  the  most  distant  regions  of  (ho  world.  He  was  therefore  rejoiced 
to  see  Portugal,  whicli  once  stood  at  tho  very  head  of  maritime  discovery,  again 
asserting  her  clairua  to  distinction  in  the  person  of  Major  Serpa  Pinto,  and  he  had 
peculiar  satisfaction  in  presenting  tbe  medal  which  had  been  so  worthily  won. 

Captain  da  Fonseca  Vaz,  in  accepting  the  medal  on  behalf  of  Major  Serpa 
Pinto,  expressed  the  regret  of  his  Excellency  the  Portuguese  Minister  at  not  being 
able  to  be  present  to  receive  the  medal.  He  himself  felt  highly  honoured  in  having 
been  appointed  by  his  Excellency  to  represent  him.  He  was  sure  he  was  only 
expressing  the  feelings  of  his  friend  Blajor  Serpn  Pinto  when  he  assured  the  Meeting 
of  bis  most  deep  sense  of  gratitude  fur  the  great  honour  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
Itoyal  Geographical  Society  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  discoveries.  The  very 
favourable  criliciams  by  the  English  press  oa  his  book  showed  that  it  had  been  veiy 
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ikronnhXj  appieoiated  in  this  country.    Last  year,  at  tho  meeting  of  the  British 
AflBociation  at  Swansea,  the  opportunity  was  afforded  of  understanding  the  work  of 
Cw-o  distinguiBbed  Portuguese  officers.  Captain  Capello  and  Lieutenant  Ivens,  who 
wrath  Major  Serpa  Pinto  formed  the  scienti6c  personnel  of  the  expedition,  which  was 
^Kft  tirely  paid  for  by  the  Portuguese  Government  and  carried  through  under  their  control 
^nd  that  of  the  Boyai  Geographical  Society  of  Lisbon.   These  facts,  together  with  many 
^>ftheri^  showed  what  efforts  the  Portuguese  Government  had  been  making  for  some 
•y^an  past  to  jcnn  heartily  in  the  development  of  civilisation  in  Africa  and  of  geogra- 
phical knowledge  there.    The  Royal  Geographical  Society  in  Lisbon  was  a  very 
-rnodem  institution  comparatively  speaking,  but  since  its  beginning  it  had  been  work- 
ing bard  and  doing  very  good  service.    Just  now  a  scheme  was  on  foot  in  Portugal, 
-under  the  auspices  of  the  Minister  of  Marine,  to  form  four  great  stations  in  Central 
Africa  under  the  Portuguese  flag.    Those  stations  were  intended  as  centres  from  which 
civiliation  in  all  its  different  forms  might  radiate,  and  exploration  of  the  surrounding 
districts  carried  on.    The  President  had  been  kind  enough  to  allude  personally  to  him 
(Gaptttn  da  Fonscca  Vaz),  and  he  begged  to  express  his  very  hearty  thanks  for  the 
kind  remarks  that  had  been  passed  upon  him.    A  few  years  ago  he  was  in  com- 
mand of  a  gunboat  that  he  took  from  Glasgow,  where  she  was  built,  to  the  east  coast 
o[  Africa  through  the  Suez  Canal  and  up  the  Zambesi.    There  he  took  many  obser- 
fitioDS  at  the  cost  of  many  fevers,  and  made  sketches  which  enabled  him  on  his 
/ifium  to  construct  a  map  of  the  Zambesi  from  the  Indian  Ocean  to  a  little  above 
2*ete,  a  distance  of  300  miles,  just  stopping  short  of  the  lower  Falls.    That  map 
h^    had  the  honour  of  offering  to  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  a  few  days  ago. 
going  up  the  river,  at  a  beautiful  spot  called  Chupanga,  on  the  right  bank  and 
the  shade  of  a  huge  laobab,  he  came  across  the  grave  of  Mrs.  Livingstone, 
t  distinguished  woman  who  was   an    honour  to  her  sex  and  her  country- 
men ;  and  he  remembered  it  wss  with  a  sort  of  religious  feeling  that  they  had 
e  sn^ve  cleared  all  round  and  the  huge  wooden  cross  repaired.    That  cross,  symbol 
love  and  peace,  respected  by  negroes  and  whites,  might  be  taken  as  a  warning, 
,  better,  as  an  advice  to  all  comers.    The  portion  of  Africa  which  had  still  to  be 
ued  from  barbarism  was  enormous,  large  enough  for  all,  and  every  one  who  went 
ere  should  be  animated  by  a  real  love  of  peace  and  a  sincere  desire  to  develop 
ivilisation  in  all  its  forms,  and  not  by  a  small  spirit  of  exclusiveness,  which  might 
times,  though  unjustly,  be  attributed  to  some  powerful  nations.    He  would  take 
that  the  medal  should  soon  reach  the  hands  of  its  fortunate  and  rightful 


The  Pbbsident  said  the  Patron's  Medal,  which  was  of  equal  value  and  import- 
ance with  the  Founder's,  had  been  conferred  upon  Mr.  Benjamin  Leigh  Smith.    He 
very  much  regretted  that  that  gentleman  was  not  present  to  receive  it  himself;  but 
Mr.  Clements  Markham,  who  on  a  recent  occasion  read  a  paper  giving  an  account  of 
Mr.  Smith's  expedition  to  Franz-Josef  Island,  would  receive  it  in  his  stead.    Mr. 
Benjamin  Leigh  Smith  was  a  very  remarkable  man,  representing  in  himself  many  of 
the  best  qualities  of  those  who  had  made  the  naval  fame  of  England.    At  the 
University  of  Cambridge  he  acquired  a  profound  knowledge  of  mathematics.    After- 
wards he  applied  himself  to  the  practical  knowledge  of  navigation,  and  in  three 
aucoessive  voyages  explored  Spitzbergen  and  its  neighbourhood  in  vessels  fitted  out 
and  maintained  at  his  own  cost.    His  fourth  voyage,  however,  was  the  most  remark- 
able, because  he  carried  upwards  of  a  hundred  miles  further  our  knowledge  of  that 
x-eoently  discovered  land,  Franz-Josef  Land,  and  laid  open  a  route  which  might 
;^erhap0  be  destined  to  conduct  explorers  nearer  to  the  Pole  than  had  been  yet 
accomplished  by  any  other  route.    In  addition  to  his  attainments  as  a  sailor  he 
a  remarkable  degree  of  modesty.   The  Society  would  gladly  have  heard  from  his 
No.  VIL— July,  1881.]  2  p 
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n  lips  a; 


it  of  lii«i  n^vcnturpE,  but  he  hnd  written  to  my  tliat  Ue  a 
it  moii)4?nt  ciiga;;ed  at  Peleiheod  in  fitting  out  a  sliip  for  a 
ploration,  wliich  he  hoped  would  carry  him  still  farther  in  the  direction  of  tl 
myBterions  resi""*  "*hich  so  many  nntions  had  in  vain  Endeavoured  to  reach. 
hia  ftbseuce  the  medal  would  bo  received  by  Mr.  Clements  Markham,  who  va> 
of  the  ini»t  sealous  euconragers  of  scientific  exploration, 

Mr.  CutMENTH  It.  Markham  said  that  in  receiving  this  med^  for  hti  Irit 
Mr.  Leigh  Smith,  itwaa  bia  doty  to  expreag,  iu  that  gentleman's  name-,  hi*  ^ 
regret  at  hia  noavoidable  absence.    No  doubt  the  Meeting  would  take  it  at  a  %^ 
ciont  excuse  that  Mr.  Leigh  Smith  waa  at  Peterhead  fitting  out  a  new  espedi^j 
The  honour  of  receiving  the  medal  hnd  been  as  gratifying  as  surTiriEing  to  Mr.  9l^j 
for  he  had  not  tha  least  expectation  of  anything  of  the  kind.     Hitherto  li« 
continued  his  explortitiouB  solely  for  his  own  pleasure  and  the  love  of  advent 
DO  doubt  the  medal  would  give  him  a  fresh  incentive  to  further  geographical 
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PuBMo  Schools'  Psizb  Medals.* 

Mr.  H.  N.  MosELET  read  the  award  of  the  examiners: — 

Phteical Gbookaphy  (Ecnminec,  H.  N.  Momeley,  Efiq.|M.A.,F.n.B.), — OcJ'lMaiai 
—Robert  Galbraith  Reid,  Dulwich  College.  SSver  JW(  if  a;— Sydney  Edkins,  City  13 
London  SobooL  Eonotirahly  Mi^tiontd — Montague  Eilward  Fordham,  XtrAtxi 
International  College ;  William  Lutloy  Sclater,  Winchester  College,  and  Heodc™»» 
M'Masler,  Liverpool  College  (equal)  ;  Alfred  Daniel  Hall,  Manchester  Gmnmip 
School. 

Political  Geography  {Examiner,  The  Right  Rev.  Cishop  ABRAHA>i}.~<j(ia 
JVerfnf— Theodore  Brooks,  London  International  College.  Silvrr  Mtdtd—(SM\a 
Theodor  Knans,  Dulwich  College.  BonovroUy  Sfenlionfl — Henri  Riiffer,  Dolwidi 
Coll^je ;  Adrian  Knox,  Hnrrow  School;  Albert  Lewis  Humphries, 
College ;  William  Queneborough  Wright,  London  Internationa!  College. 

The  PaEsisEKT  having  presented  the  medals  to  the  boys, 

Mr.  FRAKcts  Galton  said  it  was  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  this  j 
formerly  the  medals  were  awarded  to  candidates  well  worthy  of  them,  and  he  a 
not  do  better  than  read  a  few  lines  in  which  that  view  was  forcibly  expreisecl  b] 
Mr.  Moseley,  the  examiner  in  Pliysii^al  Geography,  who  was  so  welt  known  to  tin 
ricientific  world  as  a  member  of  the  CliaUenyer  Expedition.  He  says,  "  It  ia  indeet 
n  matter  of  iiie  highest  eatisfaction  that,  in  a  country  which  has  no  representativi 
professors  of  any  bmnch  of  geography  in  any  one  of  its  nniversilies,  and  in  most  o 
the  schools  of  which  the  subject  is  practically  neglected,  certain  schools  ahould  hi 
induced  to  turn  out,  at  ages  of  sixteen  or  seventeen,  boys  showing  so  Jntelligen' 
a  proficiency  in  the  subject  as  those  successful  in  the  present  examination.' 
There  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  stimulus  afforded  by  these  medals  to  the  teaching 
of  geography  in  at  least  some  of  the  public  schools.  It  was  the  desire  of  tbi 
Geogaphical  Prize  Committee  to  harmonise  their  programme  with  the  requiremenli 
of  the  teaching  in  public  schools,  but  it  was  difficult  to  do  so,  because  the  art  ol 
teaching  geogmphy  was  still  in  process  of  formation.    The  head  masters  of  the 
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*  The  other  edncatinoal  medele,  placed  at  the  dieposat  of  the  syndicates  rcspectivclr 
«f  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Local  Gxaminntions,  were  awarded  oa  follows  ; — 

1880.  Oxford  (Juno).— A'/ctr  Uedal — fieorge  WighlniBn  Powers.  Srontt  S[e,i-I~ 
Thomas  Coke  Hitlard. 

Cambridge  (December). — Siker  Medal — (Fhjsioal  Geography) — George  Frederick 
Tinney.  Park  Graramai  School,  Plymouth.  Silrer  Medal  {Politicol  Geogmphy)— 
Freilorick  George  Harris,  Elmfield  College,  York. 
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jolioals  whose  etiididfttes  bad  been  the  most  successful,  were  themselves  somewhat 

as  to  the  best  way  of  teachiug ;  and  the  programme  of  the  Ck)mmittee  in 

fatiin^  as  in  the  past,  was  obliged  to  be  to  some  extent  a  compromise.    In  the 

^osning  year  there  would  be  some  reform.     The  examiners  would  hereafter  be 

^g»pointed  for  a  kmger  period,  the  terms  for  which  they  held  office  being  so  arranged 

.^^at  they  would  overlap.    In  this  way  a  tradition  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  exami- 

^s^itioos  would  gradually  arise.    In  future,  too,  the  examiners  would  be  conjoined 

£gi  setting  the  questions  and  in  deciding  upon  the  merits  of  each  paper,  and  the 

g^fMcial  sabjeots  would  be  more  limited.     The  subject  for  next  year  would  be 

^^nstralia  (excluding  Tasmania). 

The  ballot  for  the  members  of  Council  for  1881-2  then  took  place.  The  result 
tm  SBDoanoed  by  Sir  James  Alexander  (one  of  the  scrutineers)  as  follows ;  the 
tibole  of  the  list  rectmimended  by  Council  having  been  elected. 

Fmident :  Right  Hon.  Lord  Aberdare,  f.b.s.     Vice-Presidents  :  Sir  Butherfonl 

Aloock,  K.cj». ;   Major-General  Sir  H.  C.  Kawlinson,   k.c.b.  ;  Sir  Henry  Barkly, 

^aiLOw,  K.C.B. ;  Sir  Barrow  H.  Ellis,  k.c.8.i.  ;  Francis  Galton,  Esq.,  f.r.s.  ;  B,  H,  Major, 

£tq^TJS,A,    Treasurer:  Reginald T.  Cocks,  Esq.     Trustees:  Lord  Houghton,  d.cl., 

r.«jL ;  Sic  John  Lubbock,  Bart.,  f.ils.    Secretaries :  Clements  B.  Markhara,  Esq.,  c.b., 

rJLA  >  D.  W,  Fresl^fiddf  Esq,    Foreign  Secretary :  Jj>rd  Reay,     Councillors  :  John 

Ball,  Esq.,  F.ii.8. ;  Sir  T.  Fowell  Buxton,  Bart. ;  Biyht  Hon,  Lord  Cottesloe ;  Captain 

^  J.  0.  Soans^  BJf.,  c.b.,  f.b.s.  ;  James  Fergusson,  Esq.,  f.b.s.  ;  Bight  Hon.  Sir  If. 

ffarihK  Frwe^Bart,^  o.c.b.,  o.c.s.i.  ;  Colonel  H.  H.  Godwin- Austen,  f.r.s.  ;  CoLvnel 

J,  JL  ^fOftl»  C.B.,  C.S.I.,  F.R.8. ;  J.  E.  Laughton,  Esq. ;  S,  P.  Ijyw^  Esq. ;   Captain 

Sir  G.  S.  Glares,  vltx^  k.c.b.  ;  Admiral  Sir  Erasmus  Ommanney,  c.b.,  f.b.s.  ;  Colonel 

Sir  Lewis  Pelly,  k.cb.,  k.c.8.i.  ;  Major-General  C.  P.  Bigby ;  Major- General  A,  L.  F, 

I*M-JBiveT9^  F.B.S. ;  Lord  Arthur  Bussdl,  x.p. ;  General  B.  Strachey,  b.e.,  c.8.i.,  f.b.6.  ; 

Sir  Hichard  Temple,  Bart.,  o.cs.i. ;  Major-General  Sir  H.  L.  Thuillier,  cs.i.,  f.b.8.  ; 

Sir  Harry  C.  Verney,  Bart.,  m.p.  ;  Colonel  Henry  Yule,  c.b. 

Sir  Abthub  Phatbe  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  retiring  members  of  Council, 
Committees,  Auditors,  and  Scrutineers,  for  their  services  during  the  past  year. 
^fr.  J.  B.  Bbdman,  C.E.,  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  agreed  to. 
Ihe  meeting  then  terminated. 

THE  ANNIVEBSABY  DINNER 

The  usual  annual  dinner  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Society  and  their  friends  took 
in  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  at  Willises  Booms,  St.  James's.    The  chair 

occupied  by  the  Bight  Hon.  Lobd  Abebdabe,  the  President. 

Among  the  distinguished  guests  and  members  present  were: — H.E.  Count 
Monster,  German  Ambassador ;  H.E.  Count  Menabrea,  Italian  Ambassador ;  H.E. 
the  Hon.  J.  Bussell  Lowell,  American  Minister;  H.E.  Senhor  Martins  d'Ancas^ 
Portngnese  Minister ;  H.E.  Baron  Solvyns,  Belgian  Minister ;  H.E.  Count  B^landt, 
^Netherlands  Minister ;  Captain  Palander ;  Captain  P.  da  Fonseca  Yaz  ;  Sir  Joseph 
D.  Hooker ;  Professor  Tyndall ;  W.  Spottiswoode  (President  of  the  Boyal  Society) ; 
the  Earl  of  Northbrook;  Lord  Tenterden;  Lord  Houghton;  Lord  Cottesloe; 
the  Right  Hon.  M.  E.  Grant  Duff,  m.p.  ;  the  Bight  Hon.  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  Bart. ; 
Sir  Bicbard  Temple,  Bart. ;  Sir  Fowell  Buxton,  Bart. ;  Major-General  Sir  H.  C. 
Rawlinson,  k-cb.  ;  Sir  Butherford  Alcock,  k.c.b.  ;  Sir  George  F.  Bowen ;  Sir 
Barrow  H.  Ellis ;  Sir  Arthur  Phayre ;  Sir  H.  E.  L.  Thuillier ;  Sir  F.  J.  Evans, 
Bjr.,  K.C.B.;  Mr.  Paul  B.  Du  Chaillu;  Colonel  J.  A.  Grant;  Bev.  Dr.  Carver; 
Admiral  A.  H.  Hoskins ;  Colonel  C.  E.  Stewart ;  Mr.  B.  N.  Cust,  &c.,  &a 

The  toasts  were: — 1.  "Her  Majesty    the  Queen,    Patron   of  the   Society"; 
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■2.  ••  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Walen,  Vice-1'atron,  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Edinborjli, 
Honorary  Preaideot  of  the  Society,  and  tha  rest  of  the  Boyal  Family";  3.  "The 
Medallists  of  the  year.'    In  pro|x)siiig  (his  toast,  the  Prealdent  coupled  with  it  tht 
llama  of  tha  Miniater  for  Portugal,  on  account  of  Major  Serpa  Pinlo,  to  whom  b«l 
iliat  day  been  pulilicly  accorded  the  Founder's  Royal  Medal  for  1881  ;  he  expmad 
liti  gratification  that  a  Portuguese  had  carried  off  one  of  the  chief  priees,  for  then 
was  j«rliaps  no  country  to  which  geograjihers  onght  to  feel  more  grateful  than  h 
Portugal.     The  other  distingu itched  recipient  of  a  similar  honour,  that  of  the  Patng'i 
medal  for  the  year,  Mr.  Leigh  Smith,  was  unfortunately  not  present  at  that  ptiw. 
ing,  being  engird  at  Peterhead  in  fitting  out  his  yacht  for  a  further  cruin  tiui 
Buramer.    The  Portuguese  Minister  (who  responded  to  the  toast  in  French)  ^ 
that  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  felt  deep  regret  at  not  being  an  eIi;aiKgt 
orator,  to  tell  them  how  aentiblehenasof  the  kind  words  of  l«rdAbcrdsre,aDd<j[ti), 
honouc  which  the  Geographical  Society  had  accorded  to  Major  Serpa  Pinto,  in  coofmij, 
upon  him  the  gold  medal.    The  Geographical  Society  had  once  more  giren  wHg 
proof  of  its  desire  to  reward  those  enterprises  for  the  conduct  of  which  there  iiMej 
of  the  utmost  amount  of  bravery,  aptitude,  and  ability.  Thehonoor  accorded  tdUoc 
Serpa  Pintxj  was  reflected  on  the  country  to  which  he  belonged,  and  npon  tlie  repiom- 
tative  who  now  found  himself  among  them.     He  thanked  them  simply  but  nonnlv'  _ 
4.  "Oiu  Foreign  GucatH,"  proposed    by  Lord   Houghton;   responded   to  by  HJ^^- 
Coiint  Munster,  the  German  Ambassador.    And  lastly,  5.  "  Lord  Aberdaiv,  Tnm^ — =' 
dcDt  of  the  Society,"  propoacil  by  the  Hou.  J.  Russell  Lowell,  American  Miaiiitr  ^* 
who  spoko  as  follows  :~"  1  am  a  little  surprised  to  find  myself  addressing  tb^i^ 
Geographical  Society,  or  at  least  I  find  it  a  little  difficult  to  explain  by  what  rigb^v-' 
I  am  addressing  yon,  since  I  owe  my  presence  hero  to  a  very  pardonable,  hut  verf-^ 
clear  imperfection  of  geographical   knowledge,  which  led  a  celebrated   Italian,  ittfS 
seeking  for  the  back  door  of  Asia,  to  open  the  front  door  of  America;  to  tha^- 
happy  accident  t  owe  the  only  distinction  which  entitles  ma  to  be  present  in  mO 
illustrious  a  company.    After  the  bint  of  my  colleague,  the  Ambassador  of  Gennany_.' 
1  cei'taiuly  shall  not  detain  you  long;  for  if  there  is  anything  tbiii  a  GeographiotlK 
Society  should  respect  it  is  boundaries,  and  surely  the  boundary  ol  an  after-diimer^a 
speech  shonld  be  very  accurately  defined.     It  is  my  agreeable  duty  to-nighl  tiw= 
speak  to  a  toast  on  which  I  need  not  dilate,  and  which  requires  no  eloquence  oi^ 
my  part  to  enforce,  but  which  will  carry  your  sympaihies  with  ii.     I  have  no^ 
been  honoured  long  with  the  acquaintance  of  your  coble  President,  but  his  it  i^. 
character  so  manly  and  so  open  that  it  is  seen  at  once.    It  is  a  chnrncter  which  wilT 
wesr  well,  and  which  we  are  sure  to  find  ten  or  twenty  years  hence  precisely  what 
we  know  it  to  be.     It  is  a  difficult  thing  for  a  stranger  to  speak  precisely  to  tli« 
kind  of  toast  which  I  am  about  to  propose.     You  will  all  understand  this  diOIculty, 
and  will  bear  with  my  imperfections  and  pardon  them.    The  English  tongue  lendi 
itself  reluctantly  to  the  praisa  of  anybody  to  his  face.     Ha  di-es  not  wish  it,  nn 
docs  he  need  it ;  but  to  a  stranger,  thinking  what  could  be  said  without  ttendiin;; 
upon  delicacy,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  there  were  any  felicity  which  approached  y>it 
of  being  born  an  American,  without  being  too  onerously  handicapped  with  the  jjo«, 
it  wnuld  bo  the  felicity  of  being  bom  an  English  gentleman,  who  owns  his  debts  to 
the  past,  recognises  his  obligations  lo  the  present,  and  is  ready  always  to  do  iu» 
duty  whether  in  public  office  or  as  a  private  citizen.    Our  President  combines  in 
himself  two  characteristics  which  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  to  every  man  who 
speaks  English  and  who  claims  English  blood — something,  I  think,  eminently  cha- 
racteristic of  English  gentlemen — I  mean  that  combination  of  thorough  classical 
training  with  love  of  manly  field  sports  which  has  averted  from  tha  English  race 
the  onlinary  consequences  of  too  prolonged  material  prosperity,  and  which  has  kept 
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tlive  in  them  those  qualities  which  made  them  and  which  keep  them  what  they  are. 
I  haye  the  honour  to  offer  to  you  '  The  Health  of  our  President.' '' 

The  toast  was  drunk  with  great  heartiness,  and  a  few  words  of  acknowledgment 
from  Lord  Abcrdare  hrought  the  prooeedmgs  to  a  close. 


BEPOBT  OP  THE  EVENING  MEETINGS,  SESSION  1880-81. 

TUrteenih  Meeting,  ISih  June,  1881.— The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Abirdare, 

President,  in  the  Chair. 

ELVCnosrs. — The  JRev.  W.  Bayce;  Lieut- Colonel  Artlmr  C.  W.  Crookshank  ; 
Jckn  Coutta  Fotdie,  Esq. ;  Thomas  Qreer,  Eag.^  m.p.  ;  Lwd  Ktsteven ;  William 
Chrence  WaUon,  Esq, ;  Captain  John  Thomas  Wright,  r.e. 

The  suhjcct  of  the  evening  was  a  paper  hy  Mr.  E.  Ck>lborDe  Baher  (Chinese 
Secretary  of  Legation,  Peking),  entitled — 

**  A  Journey  of  Exploration  in  Western  Sze-chnen.** 

The  paper,  in  the  ahsence  of  the  author,  was  read  by  Captain  W.  Gill,  r.e.  It 
iriil  be  published,  with  the  author's  maps  and  illustrations,  as  Tart  I.  of  the  new 
Supplement  to  the  monthly  '  Proceedings.' 


PBOOEEDINGS  OF  POBEIGN  SOCIETIES, 
Oeographical  Society  of  Paris.— May  20th,  1881 :  M.  Daubb^e,  of  the 

Institate,  in  the  Chair. — In  an  address  which  was  received  with  much  applause,  the 
Chairman  recounted  the  services  rendered  hy  the  late  Admiral  Le  Baron  de  La 
Bonciere-le  Noury  to  the  Society,  of  which  he  became  President  in  1873  in  succcs- 
sioii  to  M.  Chasseloup-Laubat.  He  dwelt  upon  his  constant  and  zealous  endeavours 
for  the  development  of  the  Society,  and  upon  the  promptitude  with  which  he 
accepted  the  idea  of  holding  the  second  International  Congress  of  Geographers  at 
Puis  at  the  particular  time  at  which  it  took  place,  as  well  as  upon  the  active 
influence  which  he  exercised  in  connection  with  the  construction  of  the  Society's  new 
building. — M.  Bouquet  dc  la  Grye  thanked  the  Chairman  in  the  name  of  the  family 
of  the  deceased  for  the  tribute  of  respect  which  he  had  paid  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
Admiral. — ^Telegrams  from  several  Geographical  Societies  expressed  the  regret  which 
MPas  felt  in  various  parts  at  the  loss  sustained  by  the  Society. — The  General  Secretary, 
IC.  liaunoir,  presented  the  manuscript  map  of  Indo-China  which  M.  Dutreuil  de 
Rhins  has  just  finished  after  five  years'  labour,  and  expressed  a  wish  that  this 
"emarkable  work,  which  had  such  an  important  bearing  on  the  progress  of  French 
M)lonisation  in  the  countries  of  the  Far  East,  might  have  an  extensive  circulation. — 
Or.  Hamy  afterwards  furnished  some  information  respecting  the  recent  expedition 
>f  M.  Ddsird  Charnay  in.  Yucatan. — It  was  reported  that  some  information  had 
-eached  the  Society  respecting  the  journey  of  Dr.  Bayol  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio 
^unez.  He  hoped  to  start  for  the  interior  in  the  middle  of  May,  and  to  push  on  so 
IS  to  reach  Timbo  before  the  roads  have  been  made  impracticable  by  the  rains  which 
xnnmence  towards  the  end  of  April.— A  letter  was  read  from  the  French  Consul 
it  Zanzibar,  announcing  that  M.  Bloyet  had  inaugurated  on  February  13th  the 
(tation  of  the  French  Branch  of  the  International  African  Association  at  Kondoa, 
md  was  anxiously  awaiting  the  arrival  of  a  naturalist  and  a  carpenter. 

June  3rd,  1881 :  M.  Daubb£e,  of  the  Institute,  in  the  Chair.— Among 


iho  maps  MtbibiMd  at  the  meeting  were  th«  seventeen  aheets  of  Ihe  new  jart  of  tbe 
IjOTemment  ciapof  France  on  the  scale  of  1 :  100,000,  of  which  Biity-seren  dueUai^ 
now publiehed.  Hitherto  the  inequalitiesofthesurface  have  not  been Bhown,boill^ 
Minister  of  the  Interior  has  decided  that  they  shall  be  given  in  future,  and  thit  h^^ 
.iccordingly  been  done  on  seven  of  tlie  sheets  in  Ihe  present  part. — A  letter  wm  r«^^ 
from  M,  LedoTili,  French  Consul  at  Zanzibar,  comronnicaieii  by  the  Minister  C^ 
Foreign  Affairs,  anoouncing  that  Heir  Scholer,  Uie  head  of  the  German  expediti^^ 
which  started  at  the  same  time  as  the  third  Belgian  expedition,  had  retamed  . 
Zanzibar,  after  founding  a  station  at  Eikoma  on  the  road  to  I«ke  Tanganjl'^^ 
M.  LedouU  also  reported  the  arrival  at  Zannibar,  by  the  last  mail  from  Europe^  ^ 
the  commission  whicli  is  on  its  way  to  the  Zambesi  to  investigate  the  mineral,  eio^_ 
nicrcial,  and  other  resources  of  Senhor  Paiva's concession.  1%is  commission  uCmj^^ 
|>oscd  of  four  civil  engineers,  a  chemist,  and  a  surgeon  (all  French),  and  is  under  ii,« 
direction  of  Captain  J.  d'Andrada,  Portuguese  military  attach^  at  Parlii.  7i^ 
Marquis  de  Gourgncs  had  arrived  by  the  previous  mail  on  hln  way  to  tha  Zaatitr  J 
for  the  second  time  in  order  to  facilitate  the  carrying  out  of  the  invea^galJoii*  of  i^r 
commission.  M.  Ledoulx  has  further  sent  to  the  Society  aonie  information  roptci-  - 
ing  the  tset«e  fiy,  and  he  mentions  that  Dr.  Kirk,  her  Majesty's  Agent  and  Coasul- 
General,  is  preparing  n  work  on  the  insect,  which  he  considerB  one  of  the  molt  serioiu 
impediments  to  the  civilisation  of  Africa.— M.  Homanet  du  Cailland  informed  tli; 
Society  that  the  Abb^  Lesserteur  had  written  a  pamphlet  on '  Ilioatig-jian,'  whidi  is 
used  in  Tongkiiig  as  a  cure  for  hydrophobia,  leprosy,  &c^  aud  which  is  cla^ised  by 
M.  Pierre,  of  Saigon,  among  strychuina.  It  Is  thought  that  it  will  prove  most  osefnl 
for  explorers  in  hot  countries,  as  instances  are  cited  of  its  curing  SDakc-biC«s. — 
A  memorandum  by  M.  Boulangier  was  afterwards  read  on  the  gei^mphy,  ice,  of 
OimbodiaandSiam. — The  Chairman  alluded  to  the  presenceof  M.  Jjemyrede  Villeta, 
the  Governor  of  French  Cochin-China,  and  thanked  him  for  all  that  he  had  done  for 
the  promotion  of  scientific  studies  in  that  colony.  M.  Lemyre  dc  Villers  replied  thit 
ho  considered  geography  and  the  kindred  studies  indispensable  for  the  political 
direction  of  a  new  country,  citing  in  support  of  his  view  the  practice  of  the  English 
in  similar  cases.  Ho  again  placed  himself  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society,  and 
pronused  to  facilitate  Ihe  researches  of  all  travellers  whom  they  might  recommend  la 
him.  Personally,  he  said,  be  should  look  upon  them  as  his  fellow-labourers  and 
friends — a  sentiment  which  was  received  with  loud  applause. — M.  de  Lcueps 
appealed  to  the  Society  to  support  the  work  of  the  International  African  AsBOciatioii, 
iiud  reminded  them  of  the  good  work  which  it  had  already  done. — General  Tiirr 
nnnonnced  that  he  had  just  obtained  the  concession  for  the  construction  of  a  canal 
through  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  and  he  made  some  observations  upon  the  economic 
advantages  of  the  enterprise. — Dr.  Hamiand  furnished  a  Tistaai  of  a  journey,  which 
had  just  been  accomplished  by  Dr.  Neia,  a  naval  surgeon,  in  the  north-east  of  the 
French  posseasioca  in  lodo-China,  The  esplorer  had  made  a  complete  reconnaissance 
of  the  Dong-nai,  the  source  of  which  he  placed  in  12°  30' N.laL,  108°  25' 10"  long, 
cast  of  Greenwich, — M.  do  Quatrefages  gave  some  details  of  Dr.  Montano'a  journey 
in  Malaysia  and  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  announced  the  early  return  to  Europe 
of  this  distinguished  traveller. — The  Chairman  stated  the  principal  results  of  the 
journey  of  MM.  Brau  de  SL  Pol  Lias  and  de  la  Croii:  in  Sumntca  and  tlie  Malay 
Peninsula,  where  they  have  accumulated  much  information  and  made  some  interest- 
ing collections.  During  his  stay  of  seven  month*  in  Peiak,  M.  de  la  Croix  made  a 
geological  survey  of  upwards  of  120  miles  of  the  country,  which  is  of  interest  from  the 
tin  deposits  found  there. — The  Chairman  presented  a  gun,  as  a  gift  from  the  Sodety, 
to  Apatou,  Dr.  Crevaui'  black  follower  during  his  seveml  journeys  in  Equatorial 
America.— M.  de  Leaseps  next  described  Major  Roudaite's  recent  investigations  in 
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I  tfiiDKtioo  witlj  Ilia  project  for  itn  inlerior  sen  in  Soutliern  Algeria. — Lastly,  M,  Paul 
I  Solt^ll«(  explained  the  polilicol  ttad  economic  condilbn  ot*  tlie  kingdom  or  Segoii  on 
e  .Viger,  as  well  as  his  own  viowa  as  to  the  mode  of  itctiua  to  be  adopted  in  this 
I  |Mrt  of  Africn.  Hu  also  called  attuntion  ta  the  pFCiiliaritiea  nUioh  distingDiah  the 
I  Bsinbamui  from  the  other  black  tribes  of  this  regioD. 

Geographical  Society  of  Berlio. — Meeting  of  reprewnlatives  of  Oerniaa 
I  Citt^rapbicol  Iiistitutiooa,  Jnnv  Tth  and  8tb,  1881 :  Dr.  NACimoAL,  President,  in 
[  tlie  Chikir. — Thia  raeeting  was  the  first  of  the  united  gatherings  arranged  in  con- 
romiitf  vitli  a  pre-arranged  plan  of  co-operation  among  cultivalora  of  geography 
tliroiighout  Germany.    It  comprised  not  only  geographical  representatives  from  hx 
Get^itan  Univenities,  but  many  teachers  and  friends  of  the  geographical  sciences. 
In  lii»  opening  spoecH  to  the  assembly  the  President  gave  a  retam^  of  the  atWmpts 
thatt  bad  been  made  in  recent  times  to  establish  a  central   point  for  the  varioua 
Geugrapbical  Societies  of  Germany,  which  at  present  had  a  total  of  4000  moiubors, 
ax)*!  thua  to  give  collective  force  to  their  scieotiRc  efforta  without  depriving  tbnn  of 
their  independence.    It  was  intended  that  the  governing  body  of  this  Union  should 
tv^  at  Berlin,  and  that  the '  Zeitscbrilt,'  published  by  the  Berlin  Get^raphical  Society, 
8X>oul(1  be  the  general  organ,  its  ^e  and  the  number  of  its  maps  being  proportionately 
i x~>or<awd.    This  scheme  of  centralisation  had  met,  however,  with  invincible  opp(> 
^3.iioa  on  the  ]>art  of  the  delegate's  of  the  various  Societies,  who  thought  the  iaterests 
<:»f  I  heir  constituents  would  bu  prejudiced  by  such  an  arrangement,  and  the  idea  had 
-fc^iLTcfore  to  be  given  up.     Instead  of  it,  the  institution  of  voluntary  annual  meetings 
.^^  the  friends  of  geography  was  resolved  upon  as  a  means  of  satisfying  the  same 
-^aut,  viK.  conimon  action  on  the  ]art  of  the  geogmphsrs  of  Genuany.     In  these 
-^umual  congresses  it  was  Intended  that  scientific  pajMTs  and  discuaaions  of  important 
$eugrapbic»t  questions  should  form  the  groundwork  of  the  meetings. — The  papers 
K»A  ilurlng  the  two  days  the  Congress  lasted  were — 1.  On  the  Ways  and  Means  of 
Inrcetig»ting   the   Condition   of  the   Earth's  Centre,  by   Professor  ZoppriU  (Pro- 
feasor  of  Geography  at  the  University   of  Konlgsberg);  2.  On  the  Bermudas  and 
[Iieir  Conl  Reefs,  by  Professor  Rein  (Professor  of  Geography  at  the  University 
of  Harbnrg),  founded  on  observations  made  by  the  author  during  a  two  years' 
rcei'Ieiice  on  the  islands ;    3.  On  the  importance  of  Magnetic    Researches,  from 
*he    |«iint  of  vifw  of  Geography  and  the    Study  of   the  Earth  ganeraily,  by 
Dr.  Keumcyer  (Director  of  the  Imperial  Gennan  Marino  Obscrvalory  at  Ham- 
burg) i  4.  On  the  Claims  of  Ethnography,  by  Dr.  Bastiau  (Director  of  tlio  Elhno- 
gmphlcol    Museum    at    Berlin) ;    5.  On    the   Forma   nf  German   Houses    viewed 
Geographieally  and  Historically,  by  Professor  Moltzcn  (rrofessor  of  Statistics  at  the 
TJuivcrsity  of  Berlin);  G,  On  the  Itesulta  of  earlier  Travels  with  r^atd  to  the  Botany 
-of  Tripoli  and  the  Libyan  Desert,  by  Professor  Aschcrson  (Professor  of  Botany  at  the 
University  of  Berlin).    At  the  aflernoon  meeting  there  was  an  animated  discussion 
on  the  subject  of  Geography  at  ScUuols,  commenced  by  Professor  Klrschoff  (of  Halle), 
who  made  some  general  remarks  on  the  present  condition  of  geographical  teaching  in 
Germany.     He  described  the  geogmphical  teaching  at  the  higher  educational  institu- 
tious  na  extremely  defective,  the  result  of  which  was  that  gross  ignorance  of  geo- 
graphical subjects  prevailed  among  the  majority  of  ittndents  of  the  upiier  classes. 
The  lault  of  this  was  chiefly  attributable  to  the  combination  of  hisl«riail  with  geo- 
gra]il>ieal  teaching,  whereby  teachers,  althongb  well  grounded  in  history,  attempt  to 
nicike  pupils  acquainted  with  a  subject  of  which  they  themselves  have  very  iDsuSclont 
knowledge;   the  time  allowed  for  the  lessons  was  also  too  limit<K!.     The  Heeling 
unaiiimously  agreed  with  the  speaker,  and  passed  the  following  resolutions: — "That  a 
com  hi  nation  of  geographical  with  historical  instructionled  to  the  injury  and  neglect  of 
all  school  teaching ;  that  even  if  geography  is  viewed  as  the  only  subject  which 
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connects  pbysical  science  ncd  n^alhcmatioi  with  bi^tor}-,  it  ahoiild  be  joined  >lti) 
physical  science  in  tbs  iaslniction  of  the  up\iet  classes  of  schools ;  and  Uatlj,  tlu 
geography  in  tlieGovernineDt  exAmioations  of  leachen  should  be  adcnitteil  ai 
science,  and  also  as  an  accessory  subject  assisting  to  ao  important  degree  v. 
branches  of  learning."    Aflenvards  followed  on  interesting  discussion  on  the  subject 
the  employment  of  graphic  illustrations  in  gn^raphicnl  tench  iog,  started  by  Profc^^ 
Wagner  of  Giittingen.     He  said  that  in  learning  the  position  of  countries  and  plac^ 
maps  and  geographical  drawings  were  the  chief  aids,  and  on  this  nccoimt  iustntct..,^^ 
in  geography  ought  to  bo  entrusted  to  physical  and  mathematical  teachers.  hL-_  - 
sense  of  form  and  skill  in  drawing  were  far  better  developed  than  they  are  in  It-jcfe^^,^^ 
of  philological  and  historical  subjects.    He  did  not  advocate  the  drawing  of  coni|  :^,^^, 
maps  ns  part  of  the  lessons,  sucli  being  too  complicated,  bnb  ihe  ftee-hand  sbetc^^ 
of  simple  CBrtOjra[ihic  dements — limited  areas  of  country,  &c.— gradually  ii 
to  more  complicated  subjects. — The  next  meeting,  that  of  1882,  of  the  c 
Oertnan  geographers  was  appointed  to  be  held  at  Halle. 

June  9tii,  1881 :  Dr.  Nachtigal,  President,  in  the  Chair. — At  the  ^acm 

mencement  of  the  meeting  the  President  mudo  allusion  to  the  Congress  of  Gek-^^^ 
Geographen<,  just  terminated,  and  also  to  the  International  Congress  of  Ocosri«..,j,_ 
which  is  to  meet  at  Venice  in  Septeinlier.     He  then  announced  that  Dr.  BucViii^f 
their  traveller  in  West  Central  Africa,  on  his  way  home  from  the  Muita  Vai-»v^-j 
country,  was  msliing  a  stay  of  considerable  duration  at  Malauge,  where  Ua     ,^^ 
writing  up  his  diaries;  and  that   a  lotlec  hail   been  recdved   from   Dr.  Stecl^^ 
dated  March  18th,  from  the  shores  of  Lake  Taana  in  Abyssinia,  where  the  trav-elljr   J 
was  preparing  to  commence  his  explorations   under  the  protection  of  the  N'pn 
Mr,  Gerhard  Pohlfs  then  gave  a  sketch  of  his  journey  to  Abyssiola  and 
residence  of  the   Negus  at  Debra  Tabur,  in  which  he  drew  an  attractive  pict-^m  I 
of  land  and  peo]>le  in  those  regions. — A   paper  was  read  "  t)n  Geography  « 
Anthropology"  by  G.  Frilscli,  in  which  tbe  author  dwelt  on  the  close  conneoc:  -^f^ 
between  these  two  de[mrtinents  of  science,  and  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  a  ni  ^^oce 
intimate  alliance  than  at  present  exists  between  them. 


NEW  BOOKS. 

(By  E.  G.  RiE,  tibrarian  b.g.b.) 

ASIA. 

Hunter,  W.  W.— The  Imperial  Gazetteer  of  India.     London  (Triibner  and  Co.) 

1881,  vola.  i.-vi.,  8vo.,  map.    Price  2!.  2s. 

The  three  other  volumes  intended  to  com]>lote  this  long-desired  work  will  l;«^ 
issued  during  the  present  month.  The  p-irtion  now  published  compriBes; — -- 
Vol.  I.,  pp.  i.-xixiii.,  1-544,  Abar-Denarea ;  Vol.  II, pp.  1-639,  llengal-CuHulsS 
Vol.  III.,  pp.  1-567,  Dibha-Horduaganj ;  Vol.  IV.,  pp.  i.-xix.,  1-716,  Hard«ir— 
JaUlpur-Nabvi,  with  statistical  appendices  to  the  included  article  "Indin,"'" 
which  itself  occupies  p\\  12!M)i4,  and  is  also  svoopticnllv  discussed  in  the  = 

Eeface;  Vol.  V.,  pp.  1-509,  Jalandhar-Ky won-pya-that ;  Vol.  VI..  pp.  l-.^iS^- 
ibanaihytt-Mysore.    A  map  (scale  265  miles  to  the  inch),  expressly  pre|>ared 
for  the  work,  is  reproduced  in  each  volume. 

As  regania  mere  bulk,  the  portion  now  published  is  already  a  Irifle  in  excess 
of  tbe  four  thick  volumes  of  Thornton's  Gazetteer,  besides  containing  more 
matter,  page  for  page.  ludiapensable  as  tbe  latter  work  has  been  for  s 
thirty  years  (though  nut  written  on  any  syslemntic  plan),  our  Indian  Em|Hre  has 
of  late  increased  so  vastly  in  intereatthai  a  new  ganetteer  has  become  an  urirent 
necessity,  both  in  this  country  and  fur  tbe  use  of  local  odministtniors.     This 
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Deed  hu  been  to  some  extent  supplied  by  various  publications,  such  as  the 
Gaietteers  or  Statistioil  accounts  of  the  North-West  Provinces,  Rajputana, 
Mysore  and  Coorg,  Sind,  various  parts  of  the  Madras  Government,  and  Bengal : 
time,  however,  are  not  accessible  to  the  public,  and  are  naturally  of  consider- 
ably lev  value  than  a  work  like  the  present,  which  covers  the  whole  empire. 
It  has  taken  the  compiler,  with  every  advantage  of  his  position  as  Director- 
GeoflnJ  of  Statistics  to  the  Indian  Grovemment,  and  with  the  supporting 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  no  less  than  twelve  yeans'  laliour 
to  oomplete  his  task,  during  which  he  claims  to  have  made  personal  expeditions 
in  search  of  information  extending  over  50,000  miles.  Assistance  is  acknow- 
ledged, not  only  from  high  officials,  but  from  such  authorities  as  Burgess,  Cun- 
ttingfaam,  Hughes,  Thuillier,  and  Yule,  and  Dr.  Hunter  bears  vrilling  testimony 
to  the  kindly  action  of  the  Government  on  all  occasions.  Not  the  least  of  his 
traaUes  was  that  of  transliterating  Indian  proper  names;  and  he  candidly 
itatea  that  it  will  be  possible  to  discover  instances  in  which  the  rendering  of  a 
Dame  in  the  Gazetteer  differs  from  that  ultimately  sanctioned,  owing  to  the 
HfBciiUy  of  reconciling  the  lists  supplied  by  Provincial  Governments.  But  a 
iteady  progress  is  claimed  for  the  author's  uniform  system,  both  in  Parlia- 
oientary  blue-books  and  the  English  and  native  press. 

IflA  Sumatra. — Reizen  en  Onderzockingen  der  Sumatra-Expeditle,  uitgerust 
or  het  Aardrijkskundig  Genootschap,  1877-1879,  beschreven  tot  de  Leden  dur 
cpeditie,  onder  Toezicht  van  Prof.  P.  J.  Yeth.    Leiden  (Brill) :  1881,  sm.  4to. 

This  continuation  of  the  work,  of  which  the  commencement  was  noticed  in 
our  '  Proceedings '  for  1880,  p.  588,  cousists  of  :— 

I.  2de  Aflevering.     Keisversbaal,  Eerste  Gedeelte,  beschreven  door  A.  L« 

Van  Hasselt  en  Job.  F.  SDelleman,  Leden  der  Expeditie.    Pp.  120- 

432,  i.-viii.,  pis.  i.,  iii.,  iv.,  vi.,  ix.,  xi.,  xii. 

This  completes  the  first  part  of  the  description  of  the  journey.    The  plates, 

nom  photographs  by  Mr.  D.  D.  Veth  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Meessen,  are  of  especial 

xoellence. 

II.  2de.  Aflevering.    Aardrijskundige  Bcschrijving,  door  D.  D.  Yeth. 
Pp.  57-136. 
Contains  statistical  details  of  population,  and  means  of  communication,  the 
export  of  coal  from  Ombilin,  and  the  amelioration  of  means  of  traffic  on  the 
west  coast  of  Sumatra. 

III.  2de.  Aflevering.   Volksbeschrijving  en  Taal,  door  A.  L.  Van  Hasselt. 

Eerste  Afdeeling,  Volksbeschrijving,  pp.  1-80,  and  description  of 
plates,  pp.  1-24,  pis.  xx.-xxii.,  xxvi.-lxiii.  Tweede  Afdeeling, 
Taal,  pji.  81-180,  i.-vi.,  facsimile.  (Completing  this  second  por- 
tion of  the  3rd  section  under  the  title  of  **  De  Talen  en  Letter- 
kunde  van  Midden-Sumntra.") 

IV.  2de.  Aflevering.     ^^'atuurlijke  Historic,  door  Job.  F.  Snelleman,  met 

Medewerking  van  vele  Buiten-  en  Binnenlandsche  Geleerdeu. 
ContaiDS  the  plate  of  the  Reptilia,  completing  Part  2 ;  the  whole  5th  part, 
Neuroptera,  by  Herman  Albarda,  pp.  1-22,  pis.  i.-vi. ;  the  whole  9th  |iart, 
Diptera,  by  F.  M.  van  der  Wulp,  ]>p.  1-60,  pis.  i.-iii.;  Part  13,  Section  B, 
Botany,  a  list  of  the  timber  trees,  l^mboos,  and  rattans  of  Central  Sumatra, 
by  A.  L.  Van  Hasselt,  pp.  1-42. 

w,  Ernest  Mason,  and  Eawes,  Lieutenant  IL  0.  S.— A  Handbook  for 

sivellers  in  Central  and  Northern  Japan.   Bein*;;  a  Guide  to  TokiG,  Kioto,  Ozaka, 

1  other  Cities  ;  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  Main  Island  between  Kobe  and 

7omori,  with  ascents  of  the  principal  Mountains,  and  descriptions  of  Temples, 

Btorical  Notes,  and  Legends.    Yokohama  (Kelly) :  1881,  cr.  8va,  pp.  489,  maps, 

dis. 

The  authors  have  here  produced  a  very  perfect  imitation  (down  to  the  most 
minute  mechanical  detail)  of  the  well-known  Murray*s  Handbooks.  Part  of 
the  material  has  appeared  in  another  form  in  the  Japan  Mail  and  Japan  HtmLd, 
but  the  greater  portion  is  new ;  the  authorities  from  whom  assistance  or  extract 
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i*  iicknnwlt-dced  nre  bucU  oe  lo  inspire  coufideoce,  ami  Llic  tvcll-kiiovm  Duutof 
Mr.  SaLuw,  Secretary  to  U.B.M.  Legation,  would  uritselt'  bo  •uOicient  tunoQ. 
luend  the  volume  to  EoglUh  vie'iiors.  The  Introductory  iofariintioD,  Hm^ 
short,  contains  useful  oMee  on  the  general  geogra|ihy  of  the  ialandt,  cliaut^ 
InoguttgB,  unii  other  points  cMential  for  the  traveller's  comfort;  and  »  iIkh 
clnssiBed  list  is  ^iven  of  recent  uguful  books  on  Japan  (supplem  on  ted  byuitii^ 
list  given  by  the  publiaher  inside  tbe  cover  of  liie  volume).  The  chief  ciiis 
rclerred  lu  in  the  title  ftre  described  at  some  length,  witli  their  reipcun 
environs,  and  the  mnin  connecting  roods  and  branches. 

Loose  maps  of  Ceulral  and  Northern  Japan  Bcconipany  the  look:  Ibm 
hnve  been  traced  frora  a  map  of  the  wliole  country  recently  published  fay  tin 
(jencml  Staff,  and  are  on  the  scale  of  Tl  Iti  (=  nearly  19  English  ilHgji 
miles)  to  the  inch.  A  sketch  map  of  the  environs  of  Miya-no-shila  uut  Fnj; 
hns  been  taken  from  the  nev  gectionnl  maps  of  the  Top(^raphical  Bureau, ui 
special  plans  of  Tukiu,  Kiuto,  atid  Uznka  have  been  compiled  for  this  work. 
SerBna,  Carla. — Mon  Voyage  (Souvenira  personnels).  II.  Une  Europ^cme  «i 
I'erse.     Paris  (Dreyfous) :  [1881],  12ino,  pp.  553,  frontispiece.    Price  3», 

Describes  the  incideuts  of  the  authoress's  journey  from  Baku  to  Tilnx*- 

She  crossed  the  Caspian  to  Mash-had-l-sar,  and  Uience  travelled  by  cantiu  K;^ 

Borfrush,  taking  the  usual  route  across  tbc  Elbruz  ran^c  viH  Amol  and  ShiC 

zade,  round  the  base  of  Demavend  lo  Ask,  and  reaching  the  capital  by  Itodcl 

The  greater  part  of  the  volume  is  occupied  by  conversational  de«:riptioiii 

the  domestic  and  political  economy  of  the  Persiana,  the  authoress'^  — 

troubles,  &C. 

Wftl^BT,  U^or-Oenoral  J.  T, — Account  of  the  Operations  of  the  Great  Trig 

nometrical   Survey   of   India.      Vol.  \L      The  Priucipal  Triaiipulation  of  Ih  a 

South-Eost  Quadrilateral,  including  the  Great  Arc,  Section  18°  to  24°,  the  Ets^^-' 

Coast  Scries,  the  Calcutta  and  the  Bider  Longitudinal  Serio,  the  Jabalpui  ■nt^'^* 

the  Bilnspnr  Meridional  Series,  and  Uie  details  of  their  simultaneous  Rrfuctiotrf*  * 

Dehra  Dun   (Office  of  tbc  Survey):   1880,  4to.,  pp.  i-ixiv,,  1-164;   ia-iiV(Bt» 

la-124a;    i  6-xiiii,   1  i-220i;    i  c-ixxix  e,  1  c-lGl  e ;    id-xiid,    lif-llld     "S^ 

ie-viie,  It^lOI  c;  i/-xviii/,  1/-128/;  skeleton  chart,  map,  and  platis. 

The  skeleton  chart  now  given  aa  a  frontispiece  enables  a  clear  view  to  hvdX' 
taken  of  the  tri angulation  as  a  whole,  and  the  position  of  the  s-ctlon  fornine.*:* 
the  subject  of  this  volume  relatively  to  the  other  divisions, — a  di-ci  '  ' 
nieiit  on  former  issueii.  The  Unlubar  coast  serits,  and  n  iiieridioi 
of  the  ISilitapur  series  intended  to  connect  with  the  Uurilong  meridional,  n 
appear  from  this  chart  to  be  unfinished.  Some  iotrudiietory  remarks  io  t 
preface  explnin  the  broad  features  of  the  Surrey.  In  referring  lo  the  iletaihi  o 
the  work,  notice  is  especially  dtatvn  lo  the  (act  that  all  the  longitudes  teqoin 
coDslaut  correction,  probably  of—  2'  30". 

AFBICA. 
Trotter,  Fhilip  Dnrbam.— Our  &Iission  to  the  Court  of  Morocco  in  1880  oniE 
^>ir  John  Drummoiid   Uay,  k.c.d.,  Minister  I'lcnipoleutiary  and   Kuvoy  Extca 
nnlinary  to  bis  Majesty  the  SultJui.    Edinburgh  (Douglas);  1881,  8vo„  pp.  xvr. 
aiid  310,  map,  photographs.     Price  12.  4a. 

Captain  Trotter  accompanied  the  mission  above  referred  to  in  April  of  1^ 
year,  and  here  elaborates  his  diary  during  his  residence  in  Marucoo.  X 
liountry  traversed  is  already  familiar  from  the  writings  of  Leared,  De  Amicz 
and  others;  and  the  map  is  enlarged  from  that  published  by  the  Fn^Dch  \F 
Department,  supplemented  by  Tissot's,  and  by  personal  observations  on  a 
mad,  which  was  from  Tangier  by  the  inland  ronie  to  Alcazar,  Kariya 
UalHLBsi,  and  Fez  ;  thence  lo  Mequiuex.  northwards  post  Volubllis  and  Wi 
wards  on  ibe  north  of  the  Forest  of  Mamora  (a  passage  through  which  ^ 
forbidden)  towards  the  const,  which  was  reached  near  Bab&t,  the  return  i 
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to  Tan<ner  being  made  vi^  Mehdia,  £1  Araibb,  and  Azila.  Tbe  views  of  scenery 
and  buildings,  from  pbotograpbs  taken  by  tbe  Hon.  D.  Lawless,  wbo  also 
aooompanied  the  misdon,  are  of  especial  value. 

AMEHICA. 

^Ojd,  B.  Helton. — Cbili :  Sketches  of  Chili  and  the  Chilians  during  the  War, 
1879-1880.  London  (Allen)  :  1881,  cr.  8vo.,  pp.  235,  map,  plates  (from  photo- 
graphs). 

The  author's  chief  attention  was  directed  to  the  coal  and  other  mineral 
resources  of  the  country ;  but  his  notes,  taken  during  a  stay  of  some  years, 
refer  also  to  the  general  physical  characteristics,  and  the  political  and  domestic 
condition  of  the  people,  presenting  a  trustworthy  view  of  the  state  of  Chili  at 
tbe  present  time. 


NEW  MAPS. 
(By  J.  Coles,  Map  Curator  R.a.s.) 

EUBOPE. 

H. — Politische  Uebersichts-Earto  vom  Konigreich  Hellas  odcr  Gricchcn- 
Iai3Mi,  mit  Angabe  der  festgestellten  Nordgrenze  nach  dem  Yertrag  von  Constanti- 
nopel,  Mai  1881.  Von  Heinrich  Eiepert.  (Separat-Ausgabe  aus  dem  Hand- 
.^tlas  iiber  alio  Teile  der  Erde  No.  25a.)  Scale  1 : 1,000,000  or  13*6  geographical 
to  an  inch.    Dietrich  Reimer,  Berlin,  1881.    Price  Is,  6d,    (Dulau,) 

B.,  sen. — ^Earte  vom  Salzkammergut  enthaltend  die   Dmgebnng  von 
C3manden,  Lscbl,  Hallstatt  und  Aussee,  Salzburg,  Hallien,  Zell  am  See,  Beichtcs- 
[en  und  Keichenhall.    Scale  1 :  150,000  or  2  geographical  miles  to  an  inch. 
&  Co.,  Vienna,  1881.    Price  4s.    (Dulau.) 

—  Umgebung  von  Trient,  Kovereto  und  Riva  am  Garda  See.    Scale  1 :  129,000 

or  1*7  geographical  mile  to  an  inch.    Blatt  XL    Touristen  Karte  v.  Bud. 

"Mascbek  sen.    Eigenthum  u.  Verlag  von  Artaria  et  Comp.  in  Wien.    Price  2s. 

(Dulau.) 

ASIA. 

^e  BhilLS,  J.  L.  Dntreuil  de. — Carte  de  rindo-Chine  Orientalc,  drcss^  i>ar 
M.  J.  L.  Dutreuil  de  Khins.  Public  sous  le  Minist^re  de  M.  le  Vice-Amiral 
Jaureguiberry.  Au  D^pdt  des  Cartes  et  Plans  de  la  Marine  en  188L  Paris. 
Equatorial  scale  1 :  935,000  or  12  '8  geographical  miles  to  an  inch. 

This  is  a  four-sheet  map,  which  has  been  compiled  from  the  works  and 
observations  of  Hydrographic  Engineers,  Officers  of  the  English,  French, 
American,  and  (German  Navies,  and  from  the  explorations  of  missionaries.  Two 
pamphlets  have  been  issued  in  connection  with  this  map,  one  entitled  *  Aver- 
tissement  G^graphique  et  Orthographique  sur  la  Carte  de  Tlndo-Chine 
Orientale,'  and  the  other  (which  is  an  extract  from  the  'Bulletin  de  la 
Soci^t^  de  Geographic,' January  7,  1881)  'Routes  Entre  la  Chine  et  rinde'; 
both  of  which  contain  much  valuable  information.  The  map  (which  is  on 
Mercator's  projection)  is  a  good  specimen  of  cartography,  the  routes  and  physical 
features  are  clearly  delineated,  tbe  *'  L^gende  **  being  full  and  explicit^  with  a 
table  of  translations  of  geographical  terms. 

— —  Carte  de  ITndo-Chine  Orientale,  dress^e  par  M.  J.  L.  Dutreuil  de  Rhins. 
Publide  sous  le  Minist^re  de  M.  le  Vice- Ami ral  Jaureguiberry.  Au  Ddpot  des 
Cartes  et  Plans  de  la  Marine  en  1881.  Paris.  Equatorial  scale  1 : 1,870,000  or 
25 '6  geographical  miles  to  an  inch. 

This  is  a  reduction  of,  and  will  serve  as  an  index  to  the  four-sheet  map. 
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Indian  GoTemment  Snrveyi.— River  Hooghly.      Fort  Gtoater  to  Poolioon^ 
Surveyeil   ( iclober  and   Nuvcraber  1880.      Scale   1000   feet  to  aa  inch.     Ri»^ 
Survey    Deiiartment,     Febninrj-    1-ilb,    1881.      Snnil.    Reed,    Iliver    Surrei 
Pholozicioograjihod  nt  the  Siirv-eyor-GeQi.-ral'B  Office,  Caloutti 

Fetermann'B  '  OeographlBclie  Mittheilongen.'— W.  S.  &  A.  Blunt'*  n<s»^^ 
in  Nard-Anibien,  Mil  Bcnutximg  der  Forecbungen  vod  Said  Faacba,  Bo^^T^ 
Doughty  n.  A.  gez.  v.  B.  HoBsenatein.  Scale  1 :  5,600,000  or  75-1  geogra[i^,j  ' 
milix  to  an  incb.  Fetcrmann's  '  Geoumphische  KlilthciluDgen,'  J&hr^ug  ISsi 
Tafal  11.    JuatOB  Perthes,  Gotha.    (flu/uu.) 

AFRICA. 
Dubail.— Carte  de  la  Tuiiisie.     Scnle  1  :  800,000 

inch.     Dubail,  Paria.     Price  Is.  <id.     {Dalnu.) 
Fetermann'B  '  Qeographische  Hitthellnngen.' — Oat-Griqua-  und  Pondo-L«j»d 

unch   C.   Heiikel'a   Karlo   und   anderen   Qiielleo.      Scale  1:1,000,000  or  13  -6 

geographical  miles  to  an   inch.     Petermann'a  '  Geographische  Mifthnilnnuf  •■' 

JiibrgBQg  1881,  Tafel  10.     Juatus  Purthea,  Gotba.     ^Dulau.) 
Trotter,  Captain  PHlip  D. — Map  of  the  North-Weat  portion  of  Marocco,  iheitii  .^  g- 

the  route  followed  by  MisBion  under  Sir  John  Drumniond   Hay,  K.c.B.,  IBiHH  ^>- 

Scale  1 :  600,000  or  8 "  1  geographical  miles  to  an  inch,    CunBtructed  from  a  ikeie^^' 

mnp  by  Captain  Philip  D,  Trotter,  by  Gibb  &  Hay,  Edinburgh. 

.\MERICA. 

Fetermann'B   '  GeograpMscte   Mittheilnngen.'  —  Reduction  topographisdi*  -s^ 
Aufnahnicn  im  tiiid-VVesien  der  Verein"  Staalen  unler  Wheeler  nnd  Haydon*^*'' 
1869  bis  1376.     Scale  1  :  3.700,000  or  50-0  geographical  mile*  to  xa  inch.  *^" 
Pctermann'fl  'Geographische  Minbeilungen,'  Jahrgang  1881,  Tafel  9.     JuitiiES*^ 
PerthcB,  Cotba.     (^Dvlaa.) 

Hand,  UcITall;,  4  Co,— Large  Township,  County,  and  Itailroad  Map  of  Kcm^^ ' 
Mexico.    Showing  the  confirined  and  unconfirmed  Sjianish  and  Mexican  L»mt»* 
Grants  (with  a  history  nilating  to  same),  Itailroad  Land  Grants,  Military  auifc»* 
Indian  ReHtTvations,  Latest  GoTernment  Sitrveys,  &c.     Rand,  McNally,  tt  Co. 
Cliicngo,  1881.     (TrSSmer.) 

ADSTBALIA. 

Fennefather,  Captain.— Parker  and  Bayley   Points,  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.     Sca]i»- 
1 :  73,000  or  one  geographicnl  mile  to  an  inch.    To  accompany  Captain  Fennefather'*.'' 
]io|)orl  upon  "Explorations  in  the  Giiifof  Car[X!ntJiria  and  Surveys  in  the  vi 
of  I'oint  Parker."     Brisbane,  1880. 

Fetermann'B    *  Geographisclie   Hittheilnngen.' — NordivcBt-Auatrnlien 

Timor  Meer,  naoh  Alvx.  Forrest's  ForHohnu^en  1879  und  den 

Vermessungen.       Scale  1:5,000,000  or   G6-0    geographical 

Pctcrmann's  *  Gcographiache  Milthelliing^n,'  1881,  Tafel  G.  Justus  Perthes,  Goibi 

(Dulau.) 

CHAETS. 
Admiralty. — Charts  [inblished  by  the  Hydrograpbic  Deiiartment,  Admiralty,  i; 

March  and  April,  1881:— 
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Indies. 

m        =0*38    Norway,  west  coast: — Stav  fiord  to  Romdals  islands. 

(Plans,  approaches  to  Aalesund,  approaches  to  Freko.) 
Price  28.  6d. 

m        =     0*1      Africa,    west    coast: — Walfisch   hay   to   Orange    river. 

(Plans,    Port    D'llheo,  Spencer    bay,  Hottentot  hay, 
Ichaho,  Angra  Peqneila,  Elizaheth  hay.)    Price  2s.  6d. 

m        =     0*63    England,  west  coast: — Bristol  channel  to  New  Quay. 

(Plans,  Port  Cardigan,  Fishguard  hay.)    Price  28.  6d, 

m        =0*7      North  sea: — Calais  to  the  River  Schelde entrance.    Price 

28.  ed. 

m        =0*8      South  America,  cast  coast: — Cape  dos  Bahias  to  Tova 

island.    Price  Is.  6d. 

m        =7*0      Canary  islands  : — Ports  Naos  and  Arrecife.    Price  Is, 
m        =     0*05    China  sea :— Gulf  of  Siam.    Price  2s.  6cf. 
m        =     0*  12    Japan : — The  western  coasts  of  Kiusia  and  Nipon,  includ- 
ing the  Korea  strait.    Price  2s.  6<f. 

m        =     0*25    Africa,  west  coast: — Isles  do  Los  to  Sherhro  island. 

Price  2s.  6d. 

m        =1*7      Bed  sea: — Hanfelah  hay. 

Plan  added,  Port  Bolinao. 

Plan  added,  Fushiki  anchorage. 

Plan  added,  Luanco  harhour. 

Plans  added,  Cumshewa,  Selwin,  Skincuttle  inlets. 

Plan  added,  Coche  island  anchorage. 

Flan  added,  Salavery  road. 

(J.  D.  Potter,  agent.) 

CHABTS  CANCELLED. 

GADoellMl  by  No. 

WuBUBg  river      ^  New  ^plan,  Wusung  or  Wongpu 

\  Oahu  island,  south  coast    .. 
»  Stav  fiord  to  Bomdals  islands 


river         1601 

New  plan,  Honolulu  harhour     ..     1378 


New  chart,  Stav  fiord  to  Bom- 
dals islands      2305 

New  chart,  Walfisch  hay  to  Orange 
Biver        632 


I  Ichaho  island       

!  Angra  Pequena 

J I  St    Lawrence  river,  from  On- 

)    tario  lake   to    Gallop  rapids, 

'  I    5  sheets. 

)  British  channel  to  New  Quay    ..  (  New    chart,   Bristol   channel  to 

)  Fishguard  hay,  &c I      New  Quay       1410 

I  T\«  1-  A^  c  1.  ij^  -•««-  /  New  chart,  Calais  to  the  Biver 

!  Dunkerque  to  Schelde  river       ..  [      g^j^^,^^  ^^^^^     J372 

»  n  -A  -ftr  1  r  New  plan.  Cape  dos  Bahias  to 

^P^rt^«^^ {       Tova  island 553 

I  Plan  of  ports  Arrecife  and  Naos  (  New    plan.    Ports    Naos     and 

on  this  chart I       Arrecife 886 

I  The  western  coasts  of  Kiusiu  and  f  New  chart,  the  western  coast  of 

Nipon        I       Kiusiu  and  Ni|)on 358 

L  Isles  do  Los  to  Sherhro  island  ..  \ 

J  Isles  do  Los..      ..      ....      ..  \^^^   ^^^    j^       ^      Los    to 

5  Tannaney  and  Mellacoree  nvers  Sherhro  island         601 

>  Scarcies  nvers I 

5  Sherhro  river       ' 

3  Hanfelah  hay      New  plan,  Hanfelah  hay    •.      ••       733 

5  Plan,  Boria  hay  and  Jyghur  river  on  this  sheet. 
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CHARTS  THAT  HAVE  RECEIVED  IttPOBTANT  COEKECTIOSa.  | 
Xo.  3430.  North  America,  west  coast : — Queen  Cbarlotte  Ulaods. 
Canary  islands ; — Gran  Cauaria.     No.  19G3.  Cliina ; — Chelang  point  to  C 
No.  2024,  New  Zealand  :— Wanganiru  harbour.    No.  10a.  Indian  ocean  :- 
east  coast  of  Arabia.    No.  2056.  Indian  ocean : — Snada  Birait  and  Its  a 
No.  1889.  Nov.i  Scotia:— Picton  harbour.    No.  23G3.  Pacific  ocean:— 
No,  2389o.  Australia,  south  coast : — St  Vincent  and  Spencer  gulfs.    No.  55*.  Smji 
America :— Magellan  Btrait.     No.  "55.   Pacific  ocean  : — Union  group.     No,  [jg. 
North  AmeritMi,   west  coast :— Fraser  river  and   Durrard  inlet.      No.  2189,  Sn^^ 
America,  west  conat: — Ports  in  Britiab Columbia.     No,  28426.  Baliicsca.    Ko.75<) 
India,  west  coast:  —  Cnndacudvoo  to  Anjengo.      No.   2691.  Pacific  ocaw;  — f-^.j 
islands.      No.   120.   North   Sea:— Sohelde  river.     No.  1967,    Borneo :—pBntai  ^^ 
BuluDgan  rivers.      No.  375.   Labrador:  —  Sandwich  bay  to  Nain.     Ho.  134^, 
Borneo : — Natuna  islands.    No,  2135.  Bay  ot  Bengal :— Imwatldy  river,  ibjet     1. 
No.  588.    South  America,  west  coaut : —  Tom  bay  anchon^es.    (J.  D,  Pitf^i^ 
agent.) 

Depot  des  Cartes  et  Plana  de  la  Harine.— No.  3799.  Cotes  de  Fraoot.  iu*«( 
deBrest.  IS80,— No.  37T1.  Plan deTreport  et  de  ses environs.  1880.- NaSi-^S 
Cote  d'Annain.  Eivifere  de  Hue,  1880.— No.  3772,  Golfede  PetChely,  Crajrti* 
la  Bale  Shallow,  Entre  la  Poiule  Crique  ot  la  Pointe  Hochouae,  1880. — No, 
Ciirle  de  la  Bale  de  Canada  {C6te  Nord-Est  de  Terre-Neuve),  1878.— No. 
Antilles.  Martiniqae.  Cart^nage  de  Fort  de  France.  1880.— No.  3780.  Mer 
Antilles.  Vcn^zu^la.  Croquis  dn  Mouillage  de  Ciimann  (Golfede  Cariaoo).  18 
— No.3770.  COteedeColombie.  Croquis dePEmbouchnredu Rio MagdaUna  "" 
Ceniza).  1879, — No.  3763.  Guyano  Fran?aise.  CroquiadarEnirfede  kRiviire 
Konrou.  1830, — No,  3761.  Guyana  Franjaise,  Croquis  de  la  Iliviere  de  Kouic::;" 
1880,— No.  3778.  Ddtroit  de  Magellan,  Croquis  de  la  Bale  Guirior.  1880.- ^^>• 
3785.  Nonvelle  CaliSdonie.  Cute  Est.  Passages  IntiSrieura  auSud  da  Pouebo.  lOttlf^ 
— Na  3788.  Nouvelle  CalMonie.  COto  Guest,  Eoie  de  Uarai,  Passes  de  Uarai  - 
dTsie.  1880.— No.  3590.  Archipel  dcs  Marquises.  Baie  P^rigot  (Punmau).  Ci*  -^ 
Norddel'UoHiva-Oa.  1877.- No.3777.  Oo&nPacifiqueSud,  Nouvelles  Hfljtidtsai 
He  du  St.  Esprit.  Canal  du  Segond.  Port  Olry,     1880. 

ladian  Marino  Survey. — Chart  No,  1252,  BSnkot  and  entrance  to  Mhar  c^ 
Savitri  River,  Published  at  the  Marine  Survey  Department,  under  the  npcKT- 
inteudence  of  Commander  A,  D.  Taylor,  Superintendent  of  Marine  Surrey--  — 
Calcutta.    Price  2s, 

Fmuian  Admiralty, — Scekarten  det  Kaiser!,  deutschen  AdminilitHt  bemuigegeb^ss 
Tom  hydrographischen  Amt.  Nr,  69.  Die  Oat-See.  Weatltche  nieil.  Mit  i-^ 
Einaegelg.  durch  den  Sund  nnd  die  Belte.  Scale  1 :  800,000  or  4*1  goag»|ifaicE«. 
miles  to  an  inch,     Berlin,     2  sheets.     Price  4«,     {Diiiau.) 

TTnited  States  Hydrographic  Office. — Charts  No,  77,    Low  Archipelago    or— 

Panmolu  Group,  1880,  Price  Is, — No,  81,  King  George's  Group,  and  Atatica 
or  Carlshoff  Island.  Pacific  Ocean.  1831,  Price  !W.— No.  82,  Ahii  and  Ifanliii, 
or  Peacock  and  Wilson's  Islands.  Pacific  Ocean.  1881,  Price  9J,— No,  86.  Deao'i, 
Krusen stern's,  and  Lazareff  Islands.  Pacific  Ocean,  1881,  Price  9rf, — No.  875, 
Harbors  on  the  West  Coast  of  Mesico.  Angeles.  Sacrificios,  1881,  Prioe  2i.  U. 
—No.  878,  West  Coast  of  Meiico,  lala  Grande  Harbor,  1881,  Price  2a.  ld.~ 
No.  884.  St,  Paul  Kivor.  West  Coast  of  Africa.  1881,  Price  ed.  Published  ot 
the  Hydrographic  Office,  Washington  D.C,  J.  C.  P.  de  Kraffl,  Captain  TT.S.N., 
llydri>gnii>hcr  (o  the  Rureau  of  Xnvignlion, 
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impreaBioDS  held  by  many  with  regard  to  the  cliroatc  and  produd 
Dominion  of  Canada,  a,ad  to  ilo  tbiii  he  gives  ten  niapB  with  explantl 
jirMS  fuucded  on  the  enrly  exploratioDfl  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Compu 
ng  well  RB  tlie  detioite  and  fall  reports,  and  the  t^urrevB  of  the  Btilii 
gical,  and  Serve jor-General'a  DepartmenU.  Mr.  Johnion,  chief 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  has  glvea  (he  author  his  HBsi 

E reparation  and  printing  of  the  maps.    This  Atlas  lills  a  great  n 
OS  bithorlo  been  much  felt. 

Stieler,  Adolf,— Hand-Atlas  iibor  alle  Theilo  der  Erde,  neu  bearbeit 
Awgust  Petcrmann,  Dr.  Hennann  Berghaus  und  Carl  Vogel.     Part* 
25,  and  Er^'iiDzungsheft  III.    Prico  '2s.  each,    Justus  Perthes,  Goth* 

The  coutents  of  these  parts  of  the  new  editjon  of  Stieler'u  Hand-J 
follows :— Part  22  :  No.  65.  China  (Ugtlioher  Theil).  Korea  nnd  Ji 
A.  Petennann,  1 :  7,fiOO,000.  Nebenkarten  :  Dkt  Canton -Strom ' 
Umgehnng,  1 : 1,500,000.  Schanghai  und  Umgebong,  1 : 1,500,000. 
Umgebimg,  1 : 1,500,000.  No.  88.  Vereiniatc  Stoalen  von  Nor 
lllatt  0.  /on  A.  Petennann,  1 : 3.700,000.  Nebcokarten :  Dor  sitdl 
von  Florida,  3,700,000.  Dec  sSdliche  Theil  von  Tesas,  3,700,OOC 
Sfid-Amerika,  Blatt  2.    Von  A.  Potermann,  1 : 7,500,000. 

Part  23 :  No.  20.  Deutsches  Reich  in  4  Blatt.  Blatt  2.  Ton 
1:1,500,000.  No.  33.  Frankroich(UberBichlBWatt).  VonC.Vosrel.lj 
Nebenkarte :  Die  neue  Festung,  Paris,  1 :  600,000,  No.  75.  Weslh 
Von  A.  Petennann,  1 : 1,500,000.  Nebcnharten :  Tasmania,  1 :  G,00C^ 
Seoland,  1 :  5,000,000.    Der  IsibniuB  von  Auckland,  1 :  500,000.      ^ 

Part  24 :  No.  10.  Nord-Polar-Karte.  Von  Heramnn  Bei^haus, 
Nebenkarten  ;  Nord-Durclifnhrt.— Osikiiste  von  Grbnland, — Berii 
Spitsbergen. — Franz-JoserB  Land. — Nownja-Semlin,  1 :  10,000,000, 
—Neue  Vulkane  in  Island,  1 :  2,000,000.  Pendulum-Inseln. —  ' 
1 ;  1,000,000.  Sees lr»m tin aen, — Nordlicht-Verhreitung.  No.  16.  B 
von  Mittel-Europa.  Von  Hprmann  BerghauB,  1 : 5,000.000.  No,  87.^ 
Staaten  vun  Amerika  in  6  BtUttem.    Blatt  6.   Von  A.  Petermann,  1. 

Part  25 ;  No.  56.  Die  Balkan- Halbinsel.  Von  A.  Petennann,  1 
Ntibenkarten :  Der  Bosporus  und  Umgebung,  1  :  500,000.  Constanl 
Umgebung,  1 ;  150,000.  No.  72.  Das  Capland  nebat  den  n^rdlich  aq 
fiebieten.  Von  A.  Petermano,  1  :  5,000,000.  Nebenkarte :  Die  0» 
Umgebung.  1;  150,000.  No. 86.  Vereinigte Slaalen  von  Amerika  ii 
Blalt  4.    Von  A.  Petemiann,  1 : 3,700,000. 

ErgauKungaheft  III.      Petermann  :   Earte  dea   Mittcl-Meeres, 
Kart«Q  in  Kupferstich.     JlaassBlah,  1 : 3,500,000.     Blatt  3,  4, 

SwIbs  Federal  Govenunent.— Topographischer  Atlas  der  Schweii  i 
der  Uriginal-Aufnahmen  nach  dom  Bundesgesetze  vom  18  Dezcmber 
eidgenBssischen  Stababiireau  veroEfantlicht,  Scales  1  :'i5,000  or  2"9 
geographical  mile,  and  1:50,000  or  1-4  inch  to  a  geographical  mi h 
i4,  16,  17,  and  18.     Price  I3ji.  each.     {Dtdau.) 

The  following  are  the  maps  contained  in  these  4  ports  of  the 
sober  Atlaa  der  Schweia": — Part  XIV.:  8.  Mutteoa.    13.  Schlett 
Neunkirch,     f>5.  Winlerthur.     67.    Kiborg,     159.   SchwamendiD 
Volketswil.    217.  LichtansteiB.    218.  Flawil.    220.  Bnmnadera-    " 
wil.    234.  Knpijel.    Part  XVI. :  56.  Pfin.    67,  Maratetten.    5E 
59.  Busnang.     70.  Tobel.     72.  Wil,     73.  Neukirch.     126.  Solotl 
Uznacb.    236.  Ehuat.    282.  COte  aux  Ffes.    284.  Mauborget.    ft 
IS.  SchaCThauscu.    29.  llaiapracb.     31.  Gelterkiuden.     74.  Bischt 
Arbon.    139.  Gross- Affoltem.    141.  Schiipfen.    142.  Franbrunnen. 
but^.      156.  Villmergen.     160.   Birmensdotf.      161.   Ztlricb.      Pm 
Linth-Canal.    366.  Boltigen.    477.  Diablertta.    481.  St-L&nard. 
486  Kon.    495.  BaBodioo,    527.  Louilicc.    528.  Evolena.   BSO.  i 
530  w  Mont  Velan.    531.  Matterhorn.  ^ 
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A  Journey  among  the  Oreat  Andes  of  the  Equator. 

By  Edward  Whymper. 

(Bead  at  the  ETening  Meeting,  May  9tb,  1881.) 
Diag^m  of  Boute,  p.  512. 

/  LEFT  England  towards  the  end  of  1879  to  travel  in  the  Bepnbb'o 

of  tl&e  Equator,  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  Great  Andes  of  that 

fBgian^  and  with  the  object  of  investigating  certain  matters  bearing  on 

inoTi Titain-traveL     One  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  jonmey  was  to 

exsLuoine  into  the  practicability  of  living  at  great  elevations ;  bnt  I  have 

Alir^^idy,  in  another  place,  referred  to  that  matter,  and  I  do  not  propose 

to      -^nch  upon  it   here  at   all,  beyond    making   one  observation  to 

misapprehension.     By  living  for  a  considerable  time  at  eleva- 

of  from  1G,000  to  18,000  feet,  and  more  especially  by  passing 

Lty-six  consecntive  hours  at  a  height  exceeding  19,000  feet,  without 

rtaining  inconvenience  from  the  low  atmospheric  pressure  which  was 

experienced,  I  concluded  and  believe  that  if  it  had  been  necessary 

any  purpose  to  mount  several   thousand  feet  higher,  say  to  the 

ight  of  24,000  or  25,000   feet,  we  could  have  done  so.    But  our 

.periences  do  not  prove  that  any  one  could  remain  for  a  length  of  time 

such  an  elevation  as  24,000  feet,  and  unless  this  can  be  accomplished 

lere  is  not  the  least  probability,  there  is  not  indeed  the  possibility, 

-^%at  any  one  will  ever  reach,  on  foot,  the  summits  of  the  highest  known 

^^^=^ountains.     This  is  not  merely  a  question  of  overcoming  physical 

^^^ifficulties,  it  is  a  question  of  pressure;  and  it  remains  to  be  seen 

^^^hether  the  human  system  can  adapt  itself  to  a  pressure  only  otie4hird 

*^f  that  which  we  experience  at  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Another  of  the  principal  objects  of  my  journey  was  to  compare  the 

working  of  aneroid  against  mercurial  barometers  at  groat  elevations, 

and  also  to  find  out  how  altitudes  obtained  by  calculations  based  on  the 

boiling-point  of  water  compared  with   the  indications  of  mercurial 
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barometers.  As  these  matters  will  be  discnssed  at  length  elsewheie,  I 
propose  to  make  only  a  few  general  observations  upon  them  now,  and  to 
speak  first  in  regard  to  aneroids. 

Though  it  is  well  known  that  a  single  aneroid  is  worthless  for  givnig 
absolute  determinations  of  altitude,  many  persons  employ  these  imtriK 
ments  under  the  contrary  supposition.    It  cannot  be  too  widely  nnder^ 
stood  that  aneroid  barometers,  besides  almost  always  gradually  aoqaiiiiii^ 
considerable  errors,  are  liable  through  a  variety  of  causes  to  akU^ 
increases  in  their  errors.    "When  a  traveller  is  possessed  of  a  number  ^{ 
aneroids  it  is  possible  for  him  to  detect  these  sudden  increases  by  ooi^ 
paring  one  against  another ;  but  this  is  not  possible  in  the  case  of  | 
person  who  has  only  a  single  instrument,  and  in  consequence  he  may  \^ 
most  likely  will  be,  led  into  the  perpetration  of  serious  mistakes. 

It  occurred  to  me  that,  if  a  number  of  aneroids  were  carried,  it  mi^j^^ 
be  possible  to  obtain  decent  approximations  to  the  truth  by  taki^ 
means  of  the  whole  of  those  which  remained  tolerably  constant  togetli^ 
and  rejecting  those  which  were  widely  apart;  and  to  settle  this  point  I 
took  out  eight  aneroids  of  the  best  construction,  which  had  been  unj^ 
trial  nearly  twelve  months  before  my  departure,  and  which  were  the 
pick  of  a  number  of  others  which  had  been  expressly  made  for  t&e 
journey.    I  will  tell  you  now  how  those  eight  aneroids  behaved.    Upon 
leaving    England    they  were  well  together,  the    greatest  differeooft 
between  them  being  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch,  or,  more  exactly,  *13, 
The  value  of  this  difference  at  the  level  of  the  sea  lamounts  to  abm^ 
100  feet ;  and  if  the  mean  of  the  whole  had  been  taken,  there  would  hsr^^ 
been  but  an  infinitesimal  difference  between  it  and  the  reading  of  ^ 
standard  mercurial.      But  by  the  time  I  arrived  at  Guayaquil  tki 
difference  had  increased  to  '  35 ;  on  arrival  at  Guaranda  (8900)  it 
still  further  risen  to  *  74 ;  at  our  first  camp  on  Chimborazo  (14,300)  i 
had  mounted  to  '88,  and  at  our  third  camp  (17,200)  to  1*2  inch, 
were  the  differences  of  those  which  held  closest  together,  rej 
those  which  had  clearly  gone  mad.     They  differed    amongst  eadi 
other  at  starting  to  the  extent  of  100  feet,  and  by  the  time  we  had 
risen  to  17,000  feet  this  difference  had  increased  to  about  two  Uumimd 
feet.    If  you  consider  that  these  were  not  aneroids  selected  at  random, 
but  were  the  pick  of  a  number  which  had  been  expressly  constructed  &r 
the  journey,  I  think  you  will  feel  that  this  experiment  conclusively 
demonstrated  the  uselessness  of  expecting  to  obtain  absolute  determina- 
tions of  altitude  from  any  number  of  aneroids ;  and  expensive  as  the 
experience  was  I  do  not  consider  it  dearly  gained,  as  it  decided  that 
matter,  so  far  as  I  desire  to  pursue  it,  for  once  and  all. 

The  best  of  all  ways  to  settle  whether  altitudes  can  be  deduced  with 
accuracy  from  the  indications  afforded  by  the  boiling-point  of  water 
would  of  course  be  to  conduct  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  boiling- 
point  at  positions  the  height  of  which  had  been  determined  widi 
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teraptiloiia  aocniacy  trigonometrically ;  bnt  the  opportunities  of  doing 
thii  ftt  groat  elevations  are  not  numerous,  and  such  experiments  can  he 
peifemed  at  heights  exceeding  16,000  feet  in  India  alone. 

The  next  best  way  is   to  compare  them  against  the  mercurial 

liaTometer,  and  as  we  had  mercurials  almost  always  with  us,  I  took  the 

upportimity  to  make  experiments,  with  the  result  of  finding  that  the 

^ojling-point  observations  consistently  yielded  lower  altitudes  than  the 

ipercurial  barometer,  and  I  quote  in  illustration  three  of  the  highest 

^tions  at  which  water  was  boiled,  namely,  the  summits  of  Cotopaxi, 

^jitisana,  and  Cayambe. 

The  etevation  of  Cotopaxi  by  mere.  bar.  was .  19,650 

„                    „       „  boiling  water 19,090 

„            Antisana  by  mere,  bar 19,335 

M                    „        *,  boiling  water 18,714 

„             Cajambe  by  mere,  bar 19,200 

„                    n       n  boiling  water 18,600 

For  the  sake  of  these  experiments  it  was  highly  desirable  that 

gimnltaneous  observations  should  be  made  at  the  level  of  the  sea  at  no 

TBry  distant  point,  and  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  the  necessary 

oo-operation.     Upon  being  properly  introduced  at  the  Foreign  Office, 

liOrd  Salisbury  directed  Her  Majesty's  officials  in  Ecuador  to  *'  afford  me 

ereryaid  and  assistance,"  and  these  official  instructions  were  sympa- 

thetically  interpreted  by  Mr.  Chambers,  our  consul  at  Guayaquil,  who, 

«i  oomsiderable  personal  inconvenience,  read  at  1 1  a.m.  and  6  p.m.,  from 

I>eoember  1879  to  July  1880,  a  standard  mercurial  which  I  left  with 

bixn.;  and,  by  so  doing,  not  only  rendered  me  a  great  service,  but 

enttiUed  to  be  placed  on  record  the  range  of  the  barometer  at  Guayaquil, 

which  was  in  itself  a  matter  of  interest.     Having  now  cleared  away 

these  extraneous  matters,  I  next  propose  to  indicate  to  you  the  routes 

irli^ch  we  traversed. 

Leaving  England  on  November  3rd,  1879, 1  arrived  at  Colon  just  as 

^f^s^jint  over  the  Isthmus  was  stopped  for  ten  days  in  consequence  of 

extraordinarily  heavy  rain.    It  would  have  done  the  heart  of  M.  Lesseps 

gc>od  oould  he  have  arrived  at  the  same  time,  to  see  that,  whatever 

^ifficalties  he  might  have  to  overcome  on  the  Isthmus,  he  would  at  least 

\>e  froe  from  the  want  of  fresh  water — which  was  a  serious  consideration 

to  him  when  directing  the  construction  of  the  Suez  Canal ;  but,  as  I  had 

lees  interest  in  that  matter,  the  detention  would  have  proved  wearisome 

to  me  had  I  not  had  the  great  pleasure  to  be  in  the  company  of  one  of 

the  most  amiable  and  accomplished  of  your  Associates,  who  I  hope  will 

one  day  plant  the  British  flag  on  the  North  Pole,  towards  which  he  has 

had  the  honour  of  carrying  it  farther  than  any  other  person — ^I  mean 

Oapiain  Albert  Markham.    I  parted  from  him  at  Guayaquil,  and  then 

proceeded  with  as  little  delay  as  possible  along  with  my  two  Italian 

mountaineers — the  cousins  Carrel — to  Guaranda,  and  worked  in  the 

2  a  2 
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neighbourhood  of  Ghimborazo  for  four  weeks.  The  yonxiger  of  iiie 
Carrels  being  badly  frost-bitten  on  that  mountain,  our  operatioDs  weie 
stopped  in  this  district,  and  we  went  on  to  liachachi,  as  in  that  put  { 
coidd  work  with  a  single  man ;  and  with  him  I  ascended  the  moaniiQi 
Corazon,  lying  to  the  west  of  the  town,  and  subsequently  made  u 
abortive  attempt  to  ascend  Illiniza  from  the  south.  When  the  yotug^ 
man  was  sufficiently  restored  we  ascended  Cotopaxi,  remaining  on  %  \ 
summit  twenty-six  consecutive  hours,  and  before  returning  to  Machadii 
also  ascended  Sincholagua,  which  is  the  principal  of  the  less  impottia^ 
peaks  of  that  district.  We  then  transferred  ourselves  to  Quito,  mi 
speedily  set  out  for  Antisana,  where  on  our  first  attempt  we  were  dig. 
comfited  and  had  to  try  again.  When  we  had  stood  on  HuU  summit  «e 
returned  to  Quito,  and  next  made  a  little  excursion  to  Piohincfaa  lod 
ascended  two  of  its  peaks.  Eetuming  again  to  Quito,  we  (after  the  Itpe 
of  a  few  days)  set  out  for  a  journey  to  the  north,  and  upon  this  expkiei 
the  great  Equatorial  mountain  Cayambe,  the  scarcely  heard-of  peil 
called  Sara-urcu  (which  gave  us  more  trouble  than  any  other),  and  fte 
fine  mountain  Cotocachi,  which  is  the  dominating  summit  of  iU  distnet 
I  then  proceeded  still  farther  to  the  north,  to  the  towns  of  Ibana  mi 
Carranqui,  sending  my  two  Italians  back  to  Maohachi,  with  etiiot 
injunctions  not  to  show  their  fiEkces  again  until  they  could  show  me  Hie 
summit  of  Illiniza  at  the  same  time.  Soon  after  I  returned  to  Quite, 
broken-down  and  fit  only  for  bed,  they  were  able  to  present  me  iriH 
the  highest  rocks  of  Illiniza,  having  successfully  accomplished  their 
mission. 

I  remained  at  Quito  for  a  month,  in  a  very  feeble  condition,  and  tkn 
set  out  southwards ;  made  a  journey  from  Biobamba  to  Altar,  but  ne 
unable  even  to  see  its  summit  whilst  in  its  neighbourhood ;  and  theD,ii 
time  began  to  press,  we  made  our  way  to  Carihuairazo,  which  ve 
ascended  on  June  29th,  and  continued  round  the  western  side  of  CUih 
borazo,  making  a  second  ascent  of  it  on  July  3rd,  and  then  returned  to 
Biobamba,  and  subsequently  to  Guayaquil  through  Guamote  and  &e 
Bridge  of  Ghimbo. 

It  is  impossible,  in  the  brief  space  which  I  have  at  my  disposal  floe 
evening,  to  give  you  the  faintest  idea  of  the  numerous  points  of  interat 
which  were  presented  on  this  journey ;  and  I  conceive  that  I  shall !» 
more  likely  to  secure  your  attention  if^  instead  of  attempting  to  hurry 
over  the  whole,  I  group  together  a  few  remarks  on  some  of  the  more 
prominent  features  of  the  country,  and  then,  in  conclusion,  refer  in  some 
little  detail  to  one  of  the  journeys. 

The  Bepublic  of  the  Equator  is  a  country  which  has  seldom  been 
brought  before  this  Society,  and  the  information  that  there  is  in  existence 
about  it  is  derived  from  comparatively  few  authorities.  It  is  boundec 
on  the  west  by  the  Pacific,  and  is  supposed  to  be  bounded  on  the  noirtl 
by  Colombia,  on  the  south  by  Peru,  and  on  the  east  by  BraziL     On  th< 
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rth  and  south  they  have  some  faint  idea  where  the  country  terminates, 
t  if  you  ask  the  great  proprietors  on  the  eastern  side  how  far  their 
operties  extend,  they  will  reply,  "  We  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you 
11  tell  us ;  "  or,  *•  As  far  as  you  can  go  to  the  east ;  "  or,  **  We  have  no 
iiindaries." 
The  only  map  of  any  size  of  Ecuador  that  can  be  procured  is  that  by 
ilhvicencio.  It  is  highly  imaginative,  and  delineates  rivers  flowing  in 
e  most  delightfully  symmetrical  curves,  and  wonderful  mountain 
Dges,  such  as  the  human  eye  has  never  looked  upon.  It  is  very  generally 
liooled  in  the  country,  and  it  is  well  known  that  it  is  scarcely  more 
m  a  bad  copy  of  the  earlier  map  by  Maldonado,  with  alterations  which 
many  cases  are  not  improvements.  In  the  remarks  which  I  shall  make 
you  I  shall  not  follow  its  guidance,  or  the  guidance  of  any  previous 
veller,  and  shall  speak  from  personal  observation  alone. 
From  a  geographical  point  of  view,  the  country  may  be  regarded  as 
ided  into  three  territories,  namely,  (1)  all  the  land  on  the  Pacific  side 
tibe  Andes,  (2)  the  high  mountainous  land  of  the  interior,  and  (3)  the 
I  higih  land  on  the  east  of  the  second  section,  containing  the  head- waters 
iome  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Amazons. 

The  land  on  the  Pacific  side  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Guayaquil,  and 
le  distance  north  and  south,  is  extremely  flat,  and  is  of  the  nature  of 
elta,  with  numerous  rivers  and  natural  canals  interlacing  one  another 
mch  a  way  as  to  render  it  difiScult  to  follow  out  any  one  in  particular. 
)  land  here  is  so  little  elevated  that  in  the  rainy  season  a  great  part  of 
B  submerged,  and  at  that  time  you  travel  by  canoe  as  far  as  Savaneta, 
L  indeed  somewhat  beyond,  over  what  during  the  rest  of  the  year  is 
road  to  Quito. 

When  you  quit  this  flat,  outlying  land,  you  find  the  slopes  of  the 
lee  rise  without  intermission,  very  steeply ;  and  the  abrupt  manner 
rhich  the  mountains  commence  to  ascend  from  the  flat  land  of  the 
torn  region  is  not  less  noticeable  than  the  extraordinary  steepness 
he  slopes  facing  the  Pacific.  There  is  no  route  in  the  Alps  which  is 
ularly  traversed  in  which  you  rise  to  so  great  a  height  in  so  short  a 
md  distance  as  you  do  in  going  from  the  village  of  Munapamba 
lioh  is  1300  feet)  to  the  top  of  the  pass  in  the  outer  range,  which  is 
100  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Dense  and  unpenetrated  if  not  impene- 
ble  vegetation  covers  the  Pacific  slopes  up  to  the  very  crest  of  the 
1^ ;  giant  trees  rising  straight  upward  mast-like  for  hundreds  of  feet, 
ooned  with  parasitic  creepers,  and  enveloped  at  the  base  with  a  mass 
angled  undergrowth,  shut  out  the  light,  veil  the  path  in  obscurity, 
.  limit  the  view  to  a  few  yards  on  either  side.  In  the  wonderful 
ieties  of  the  objects  which  are  noticed  at  every  turn,  the  naturalist 
Is  compensation  for  the  deprivation  of  light  and  air ;  but  the  pro- 
ved limitation  of  the  prospect,  the  stagnation  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
absence  of  the  sun  produce  at  length  a  craving  for  a  less-confined 
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horizon ;  and  I  could  not  feel  Burprise  at  the  remark  of  my  men,  wild, 
&t  last  they  heard  the  music  of  the  monatain  streams  playing  AQoiifi 
the  boulders,  "  Ah  !  now  we  begin  to  breathe !  " 

I  used  just  now  the  term  "  outer  range,"  and  I  should  explaia  t^ 
before  arriving  at  the  (at  this  part)  main  range  of  the  Andes,  whiclnmlai. 
nates  in  Chimborazo,  you  pass  over  another  and  less  important  tangeirlii^ 
forms  the  western  boundaries  of  the  basin  of  the  river  Chimbo.  Thtnii 
the  highest  points  ofithie  outer  range  attain  to  15,000  feet,  uj  i| 
ortends  aonio  40  miles  from  north  to  south,  you  may  look  for  it  on  jm, 
maps  in  vain.  Tho  river  Chimbo  takes  its  rise  from  the  alopei  rf 
Carihuairazo  and  Chimborazo,  and  on  the  whole  has  a  north  and  muli 
course,  until  it  makes  a  sharp  bend  round  the  southern  end  of  the  onttt 
range,  and  then  falls  into  the  river  Yagnachi,  and  ultimately  into  t^ 
river  Guayos, 

Still  proceeding  towards  the  east,  you  next  see,  on  the  oppoute  nj* 
of  the  Chimbo,  the  range  which  in  this  latitude  is  the  principal  ranprf 
the  Andes.  South  of  Chimborazo,  and  as  far  as  I  have  seen  it,  it  buu 
averE^o  elevation  of  15,000  feet,  and  contains  a  number  of  small  faikt, 
none  much  higher  than  tho  others.  Passes  across  it  ara  not  munerotK 
Thelowestof  them  is  perhaps  that  by  which  we  descended  oa  to thepcjat 
called  the  Bridge  of  Chimbo,  on  our  return,  and  this  is  a  little  under 
12,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Nest  to  tho  north,  the  pass  which  is  mot 
frequently  used  is  that  by  which  the  road  to  <iuito  goes  over  the  gtnt 
sandy  plain  called  the  arenal  ijrande,  which  is  somewhat  more  tibu 
14,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Then,  continuing  to  the  nonh, 
comes  Chimborazo,  tho  highest  of  all  the  Andes  of  the  Equator,  Beta, 
rated  on  its  northern  side  by  a  depression  called  Abraspungo  from  the 
mountain  Carihuairazo^a  mountain  with  several  peaks,  the  highest  tint 
much  short  of  17,000  feet,  resembling  the  Blumtia  Alp  in  SwitzerUnd, 
but  planned  on  a  grander  scale.  North  of  Carihuairazo  this  range  GJnkt 
abruptly  towards  the  basin  of  Ambato,  which  town,  8600  feet  abovo  tiie 
sea,  enjoys  a  mild  and  agreeable  climate.  No  mountains  of  promitujucft 
are  seen  to  the  west  of  it,  and  for  30  miles  to  the  north  there  is  nothin-g, 
of  great  importance.  You  then  arrive  at  Illiniza,  rising  above  17,000 
and  in  the  nest  35  miles  to  the  north,  almost  in  a  line  with  the  k^ 
named,  come  Corazon,  Atacatzo,  and  Fichincha.  These  are  isolal 
mountains,  connected,  it  is  true,  though  not  forming  an  unintei 
range.  Tho  depressions  between  these  are  never  so  low  as  10,000  feet  :^^' 
but  on  the  north  of  Fichincha  there  is  again  a  break  in  tho  continnity  o  *^^^  **, 
the  range  made  by  the  river  Guallabamba,  which  at  the  northernmost  oi^^^ 
the  two  bridges  marked  on  tho  diagram  is  only  about  E600  feet  abov^""*^^ 
the  sea.  On  tho  other  side  of  this  river  tho  slopes  of  Mojanda  commenced  ""r 
to  rise,  and  this  mountain,  though  not  touching  the  snow-line,  covers,  W^ 
believe,  more  ground  than  any  other  mountain  in  Ecuador,  its  slopc^^**** 
extending  on  its  eastern  side  as  far  as  the  village  of  Cayambe,     North  o^^^^ 
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ojanda  you  have  the  two  conBiderable  mountains  Imbabura  and  Coto- 
(dii»  then  there  is  the  basin  of  Ibarra,  scarcely  more  than  7000  feet 
ove  the  sea,  and  still  farther  to  the  north  the  elevation  of  the  country 
peaiB  to  increase. 

Turning  now  to  the  south,  we  have  first  the  great  mountain 
yunbe,  covered  with  5000  feet  of  snow  and  glacier,  with  the  Equator 
t  touching  it.  To  its  south-east  there  is  a  large  glacier-bearing 
ontain  called  Sara-urcu,  of  which  I  shall  speak  more  particularly 
flenily ;  but  then  for  a  long  distance  to  the  south  there  is  nothing 
y  imposing  until  you  arrive  at  Antisana,  though  the  general  eleva- 
n  of  the  land  is  great — perhaps  more  than  13,000  feet.  Antisana 
ezB  an  immense  extent  of  country,  and  has  about  the  same  amount  of 
w  and  glacier  as  Cayambe.  To  its  south,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  the 
intains  are  small,  and  you  have  to  return  to  the  west  for  those  of 
Kurtance. 

Paaochoa  and  Bumiilahui  arc  comparatively  diminutive,  their  apparent 
k  being  more  due  to  the  steepness  with  which  they  rise  than  to  their 
Dlute  elevation ;  but  Sincholagua  is  a  fine  peak  of  thoroughly  Alpine 
lacter,  with  a  summit  as  sharp  as  almost  any  of  the  Ghamounix 
nilles.    Nearly  duo  south  of  it  is  Cotopaxi,  the  second  in  height  of  all 

Andes  of  the  Equator,  and  then  you  have  again  a  long  stretch  of 
Jitiy  containing  nothing  striking  until  you  come  to  Tunguragua,  a 
•w-<dad  summit  over  16,000  feet,  of  very  regular  shape.  South  of  this 
I  the  basin  of  Biobamba,  bordered  on  its  east  by  Altar,  an  extinct 
oano,  whose  crater  round  three-fourths  of  a  circle  presents  some  of  the 
ndeet  pinnacles  that  can  be  seen  in  the  world,  the  highest  of  the 
(de  being  not  unlike  the  appearance  which  would  be  presented  if  the 
lOQB  Aiguille  de  Dm  were  perched  on  the  top  of  the  Eigher.  Still 
&er  to  the  south  the  country  is  again  of  moderate  elevation,  and  the 
J  great  peak  visible — the  active  volcano  Sangai,  which  is  not  much 
srior  in  height  to  Altar — ^lies  away  to  the  south-east. 
This  brings  me  to  the  end  of  this  tedious  enumeration — an  enumera* 
1  which  would  not  have  been  made  had  there  not  been  an  object 
^iew.  It  is  taught  at  school,  and  it  is  set  forth  in  maps,  that  the 
^ee  in  these  latitudes  are  divided  into  two  chains — parallel  to  each 
er,  and  running  approximately  north  and  south — which  are  termed 

Western  and  the  Eastern  Cordillera.  The  French  Academicians  who 
rked  in  this  region  towards  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  are 
pomsible  for  this  statement,  but  its  popular  acceptance  is  perhaps  more 
I  to  Alexander  von  Humboldt  than  to  them.  Before  venturing  to  call 
(iiestion  a  statement  which  has  taken  a  deep  hold  on  the  public  mind, 
L  may  almost  be  termed  an  article  of  the  geographical  creed,  I  have 
aght  it  prudent  and  advisable  to  present  my  facts ;  and  the  conclusion 
ich  is  to  be  drawn  from  these  facts  will  be  apparent  if  you  cast  your 
B  upon  the  route  diagram  given  in  illustration  of  this  paper.    You 
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will  see  in  a  moment  that  there  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  such  a  thioff 
as  two  lines  of  Cordilleras  running  pcurallel  to  each  other.  In  (^ 
west,  it  is  true,  there  are,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  the  fo^f 
mountains  Illiniza,  Corazon,  Atacatzo,  and  Pichincha,  in«a  tolenbly 
regular  line.  These  must  constitute  part  of  the  Western  CordiDoi, 
If  you  proceed  north,  you  find  yourself  at  once  placed  in  the  diflSodtyof 
not  knowing  whether  to  embrace  Cotocachi,  Imbabura,  and  Mojandai  or 
any  one  of  them.  Whether  you  do  or  do  not  embrace  them,  yoa  wiQ 
find  it  equally  difficult  to  construct  your  second,  or  eastern,  CordiUen, 
If  you  begin  by  placing  Pasochoa  and  Buminahui  in  it,  whidi  two 
mountains  are  approximately  parallel  to  the  four  on  the  other  aUfli 
what  will  you  do  with  the  more  important  peaks  of  Sincholagna  and 
Cotopaxi,  and  the  still  more  important  Antisana  and  Cayambe?  To 
have  extended  the  diagram  farther  southward  would  have  made  an 
illustration  of  inconyenient  and  unnecessary  size.  We  had  to  drawfte 
line  somewhere,  and  we  have  drawn  it  at  1^  S.  latitude.  Had  the  plan 
been  extended  farther  to  the  south,  the  same  thing  would  have  heen 
evident.  I  state  unequivocally  that  there  is  no  part  of  the  whole  ooimtiy 
in  which  you  will  find  two  lines  of  Cordilleras  even  approximatd? 
parallel  to  each  other,  and  possessing  the  importance  which  has,  during 
this  century,  been  attributed  to  them.  I  do  not  feel  it  incumbent  qq 
me  to  attempt  to  explain  how  this  myth  arose.  The  readiness  ivith 
which  it  has  been  adopted  by  European  geographers  has  no  doubt  ben 
due  to  the  absence  of  any  map  in  which  the  positions  of  the  great  peab 
have  been  correctly  set  down. 

Passing  now  to  the  third  territorial  division — the  country  to  Ae 
east  of  the  Great  Andes — we  find  there  is  still  more  to  be  ieanied* 
There  is  a  route  a  little  to  the  north  of  Antisana,  through  the  village 
of  Papallacta,  not  unfrequently  traversed,  which  has  been  known  bs 
more  than  three  centuries,  and  which,  if  not  the  exact  route  taken  bg 
the  first  discoverer  of  the  Amazons,  is  something  very  like  it ;  and  thea^ 
are  one  or  two  other  routes  more  to  the  south,  for  which  Biobamba  ^ 
Bancs  are  convenient  starting-points,  which  have  been  less  freqneni 
followed;   but  the  country  between  them  is  completely  unknown 
geographers,  and  it  affords  a  nice  field  for  young  men  of  enterprise, 
had  some  hopes  that  from  the  summits  of  the  most  eastern  of  the  G: 
Andes  we  should  have  been  able  to  gain  some  information  about  iS 
These  hopes  were  not  realised.    On  Altar,  as  you  have  heard,  we  conic: 
not  even  see  the  summit,  and  we  ascended  no  higher  than  14,000  &et^ 
On  Cotopaxi,  during  our  prolonged  stay,  we  saw  nothing  whatever 
towards  the  east;   on  the  summit  of  Antisana  we  were  completely 
enveloped  in  cloud;   and  on  Cayambe,  though  we  raced  as  hard  as 
possible  to  endeavour  to  beat  the  clouds,  and  got  on  the  top  soon  after 
10  A.M.,  we  were  just  too  late,  and  again  saw  nothing  whatever.    The 
only  point  at  which  we  learned  anything  was  at  our  camp  on  Sara-orou, 
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'here  we  stopped  several  days,  and  from  it  we  saw  ranges  to  our  sonth 
ad  S.S.K  running  out  towards  the  east,  exceeding  14,000  feet  in  height, 
rhidh  must  have  been  situated  to  the  north  of  the  river  Napo.  We  got 
ere  into  gneiss  and  mica-slate,  and  this  was  the  only  place  at  which  we 
>und  such  rocks. 

I  return  now  to  the  Great  Andes  of  the  interior.  The  whole  of  the* 
lountains  that  we  visited  are  or  have  been  volcanoes.  They  are  moun- 
uns  which  have  been  formed  upon  mountains — cones  which  have  burst 
biough  and  been  piled  up,  on  a  basis  of  sandstone.  In  the  ncighbour- 
ood  of  Chimborazo,  and  again  in  the  ravine  or  quebrada  of  Guallabamba, 
actions  of  sandstone  several  thousand  feet  in  thickness  can  be  seen, 
^metimes  fine  and  sometimes  coarse,  and  always  very  loose  and  crumbling. 
ome  of  these  old  volcanoes,  judging  by  the  immense  accumulations  of 
lacier  which  now  cover  them,  must  have  been  extinct  for  centuries  at 
last,  and  their  rocks  bear  a  close  family  resemblance  to  each  other. 

There  are  now  only  two  volcanoes  in  Ecuador  possessing  such  a 
iegree  of  life  as  entitles  them  to  be  considered  active  ones,  though  there 
.re  two  others,  namely  Tunguragua  and  Hchincha,  which  are  frequently 
Jassed  as  such,  and  are  anyhow  not  entirely  extinct.  I  saw  the  summit 
if  Tunguragua  quite  clear  of  cloud  several  times  whilst  in  the  neigh- 
wurhood  of  Ambato,  and  upon  no  occasion  perceived  either  smoke  or 
(team  issuing  &om  it,  and  the  case  was  the  same  with  Pichincha.  But 
iangai  and  Gotopaxi  are  both  fully  entitled  to  be  considered  active 
xdoanoes,  and  are  seldom  at  rest.  Sangai  has  been  seen  by  few  persons, 
ither  European  or  Ecuadorian,  and  I  only  saw  it  when  we  were 
noamped  upon  Chimborazo  at  a  height  of  17,300  feet,  and  then  only  in 
he  early  morning.  We  heard  it  frequently  before  this,  first  of  all  when 
ve  were  established  at  Guaranda,  not  less  than  40  miles  away,  and  it 
letonations  were  remarkably  sharp  and  distinct,  and  were  sometime 
nfSciently  loud  to  make  us  start.  We  scarcely  ever  heard  them  except 
n  the  morning,  but  I  do  not  think  it  should  be  inferred  that  they 
Kxmrred  only  at  that  part  of  the  day,  and  that  the  travelling  of  the 
iound  was  impeded  by  the  clouds  which  were  invariably  formed  over 
he  whole  intervening  country  as  the  day  advanced. 

Seen  from  Chimborazo,  Sangai  presents  the  appearance  of  a  regular 
one,  and  it  is  a  very  fine  mountain,  though  less  stately  and  symmetrical 
han  Gotopaxi.  It  has  large  snow-beds  on  the  upper  part  of  the  peak, 
frhich  die  out  before  its  apex  is  reached,  and  that  is  black,  and  is  doubtless 
brmed  of  slopes  of  fine  volcanic  ash.  We  saw  scarcely  any  smoke  issue 
Tom  it,  but  at  intervals  of  twenty  to  thirty  minutes  there  were  outrushes 
>f  steam,  which  shot  up  jet-like  with  immense  rapidity  to  a  height  of 
1000  or  5000  feet  above  the  edge  of  the  crater,  and  then  spread  out  into 
%  mushroom-like  head,  which  was  gradually  drifted  away  by  the  wind, 
[t  is  curious  to  state  that,  although  there  were  no  mountains  intervening 
between  us  and  Sangai,  we  scarcely  ever  heard  any  detonations  from  it 
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wMlat  we  were  upon  Chimborazo,  though  at  Guaranda,  aa  I  haTeahrjd. 
Biid,  nearly  9000  feet  lower,  they  were  Bomotimea  loud  enough  to  eljrtle 
us.  As  we  were  obliged  to  leave  Ecuador  at  a  fiied  date,  we  fonnd  oyj, 
selves  unable  to  make  a  journey  to  Sangai,  to  examine  it  more  closely. 


We  were  a  long  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cotopaii,  and  Sr.  -^ 
<]ueiitlyBaw  it  both  close  at  hand  and  at  considerable  distances.  More  ^ 
less  smoke  mingled  with  steam  was  always  issuing  from  ite  crater,  lu^::^ 
this  rolled  out  in  a  leisurely  way,  unlike  the  violence  of  the  emptio^^ 
which  proceeded  from  Sangai ;  in  fact,  it  was  difficult  to  believe  that 
could  be  a  very  dangerous  volcano.     Yet,  as  I  have  related  in  auoth^^ 
place,  we  ourselves  once  witnessed  at  a  distance  of  65  miles  an  emptio^J 
of  ash,  which  was  projected  20,000  feet  in  the  air,  and  poured  out  SIb 
such  volume  that  at  the  distance  of  65  miles  it  produced  the  effect  c»f 
twilight  soon  after  midday.    But  Cotopaxi  has  done  far  worso  than  tha^ 
and  what  seems  most  feared  are  the  floods  which  generally  roll  away 
from  it  during  its  greatest  eruptions.    Ecuadorians,  and  perhaps  otheq, 
think  that  the  water  proceeds  from  the  interior  of  the  mountain,  in  short 
is  erupted.     I  believe  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  that  these  floods  are  the 
result  of  the  cone  becoming  unusually  hot  and  liquefying  the  glaciers 
which  repose  on  it,     For  there  are  glaciers,  and  considerable  ones,  upon 
it ;  though  they  are,  from  being  blackened  and  obscured  by  ash,  i^uite 
imperceptible  at  a  distance. 

All  the  lavas  on  the  northern  and  western  sides  of  Cotopaxi  that  we 
saw  were  evidently  of  considerable  age,  from  the  amount  of  mosses  and 
lichens  which  were  growing  upon  them.    We  found  amongst  thorn, 
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moreoTor,  at  great  altitudes,  a  variety  of  beetles,  which  is  another  indi- 
cation that  they  are  not  very  recent.  Lower  down,  on  the  plain  on  the 
Dorih-west  of  Cotopaxi,  we  found  a  beetle  *  which,  it  may  be  from  the 
dearth  of  amusements  in  this  neighbourhood,  has  the  habit  of  standing 
upon  its  head.  I  found  numbers  occupied  in  this  interesting  pursuit ; 
numbers  more  fallen  over  on  their  backs,  kicking  about,  unable  to 
regain  their  feet ;  and  many  lying  dead  upon  their  backs. 

The  mention  of  glaciers  upon  Cotopaxi  naturally  leads  me  to  speak 
)f  the  glaciers  of  Ecuador  in  general.  As  travellers  of  eminence  have 
dsited  and  published  works  upon  this  region,  it  is  surprising  to  find 
hat  complete  ignorance  exists  respecting  its  glaciers ;  yet  that  there  is 
omplete  ignorance  is  evident  from  the  statement  made  in  the  recently 
lublished  article  on  Ecuador  in  the  *  Encyclopsedia  Britannica,'  in  which 
t  says  that  **  the  crater  of  Altar,  surrounded  by  a  steep  and  jagged  wall 
»f  rocks,  is  remarkable  as  the  bed  of  the  only  real  glacier  known  to 
(xist  in  the  Ecuadorian  Andes."  I  found,  on  Altar,  larger  glaciers 
hillside  the  crater  than  that  which  was  tnside  it;  and  I  found  others 
>f  large  size  upon  Carihuairazo,  Uliniza,  Gotocachi,  Sincholagua, 
^oilindaiia,  Cotopaxi,  Cayambe,  Sara-urcu,  Antisana,  and  Chimborazo. 
rhe  largest  were  upon  the  last-named  four  mountains ;  and  I  am  ablo 
x>  offer  a  convincing  proof  of  their  existence  by  means  of  a  photograph, 
A  enlargement  from  a  negative  that  I  took  at  the  height  of  18,400  feet 
n  Chimborazo,  in  which  not  only  is  a  portion  seen  of  the  glacier 
rhich  crowns  that  noble  mountain,  but  it  is  possible  to  determine 
ts  thickness — a  thing  which  it  is  seldom  practicable  with  glaciers 
nywhere. 

The  manner  in  which  I  have  to  hurry  forward  entirely  precludes 
ae  from  entering  into  details  respecting  the  glaciers,  beyond  saying 
hat  in  general  features  they  present  no  points  of  startling  difference 
irom  the  glaciers  of  Europe.  Although  on  several  of  the  mountains 
?hich  have  been  named  the  glacier-covered  area  is  comparable  to  the 
jnoont  on  Mont  Blanc,  the  Equatorial  glaciers  never  descend  to  so  low 
m  elevation  as  one  would  expect  from  glaciers  flowing  out  of  such 
tztensive  reservoirs.  I  know  no  instance  of  an  Ecuadorian  glacier 
lescending  so  low  as  12,000  feet,  and  they  generally  terminate  between 
4,000  and  15,000  feet.  Moraines  are  scarce  upon  them,  for  the  reason 
hat  few  rocks  rise  above  them,  and  the  evidences  which  moraines 
requently  afford  of  former  great  extensions  of  glaciers  is  consequently 
vBnting.  Roches  moutonneea  are  rare,  more  perhaps  on  account  of  the 
aae  with  which  most  of  the  rocks  disintegrate  than  from  any  other 
auae.  On  the  south  side  of  Chimborazo,  in  a  valley  in  which  there  is 
low  no  glacier  at  all,  was  the  only  place  in  which  I  was  certain  of  roches 
wuiannies^  but  this  single  instance  proved  that  glaciers  on  that  mountain 
lave  formerly  extended  lower  down  than  they  do  now. 

*  A  Bpecies  of  Platgcalia^  belonging  to  the  same  tribe  as  our  cockchafer. 
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It  may  be  stated,  as  a  general  rule,  that  crevasses  in  the  lower  porta 
of  the  glaciers  of  the  Ecuadorian  Andes  are  both  smaller  and  l^ 
numerous  than  in  corresponding  situations  in  the  Alps,  and  this  I  take 
to  be  an  indication  that  in  the  inferior  parts  of  these  glaciers  the  nte 
of  motion  is  less  rapid  than  in  the  Alps.  But  in  the  higher  regioQi 
they  are  frequently  of  enormous  size,  and  we  never  anywhere  had  aeen 
greater — if  indeed  so  large — crevasses  as  we  encountered  on  the  tipper 
part  of  Antisana,  where  some  were  at  least  ^  to  -^  mile  long,  300  feet 
deep,  and  50  to  60  feet  across. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  think  that  the  glaciers  are  least  extensive  on  th^ 
western  sides  of  the  mountains  which  have  been  enumerated,  but  I  s 
on  this  point  with  some  hesitation,  as  I  have  not  in  several  cases 
completely  round  them.  It  is  only  what  might  be  expected  in  a  oouni 
where  vapour-laden  easterly  wind  so  largely  preponderates.  True 
wind  is,  however,  rare  in  comparison  with  north-east  and  south-eMr-^ 
which  outweigh  all  the  rest.  Charged  with  vapour  from  the  Amazoniac  -^ 
cauldron,  these  winds  are  almost  ceaselessly  blowing  against  the  opposin^-^ 
sides  of  the  Great  Andes,  and  depositing  their  moisture  in  the  form  o^^ 
fine  snow  or  hail.  In  the  frequency  with  which  it  will  be  remarked  thar.^ 
our  ascents  were  made  from  the  west,  there  is  an  illustration  of  oiix:-^ 
frequent  inability  to  see  anything  through  the  clouds  which  envelopec»« 
the  other  sides.  In  force  the  winds  were  not  remarkable.  There  wer^r- 
only  two  occasions — namely,  on  the  summit  of  Cotopaxi,  when  the  tenr  ^ 

was  occupying  a  very  exposed  position,  and  once  at  the  second  camp  oi: 

Chimborazo  (16,500  feet)— on  which  we  were  in  danger  from  wind, 
on  these  two  occasions  it  blew  in  squalls  with  great  ferocity,  and 


were  a&aid  to  venture  outside  the  tent  lest  the  wind  shoidd  get  inside 
and  blow  our  habitation  to  tatters.    It  seems  that  we  must  regard  as  a 
fiction  the  celebrated  wind  which,  *' veering  for  a  moment,  gives  the 
traveller  a  side  blow  and  unhorses  him,"  for  on  the  whole  we  did  not 
find  wind  in  the  Andes  stronger  than  it  is  in  Great  Britain. 

Though  there  seems  to  have  been  much  exaggeration  in  respect  to 
the  force  of  the  wind,  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  touching 
thunderstorms,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  speak  in  too  extravagant 
terms  of  the  highly  electrical  condition  of  the  Equatorial  Andes.  On  no 
single  occasion  when  we  were  at  considerable  elevations  were  we  free 
from  storms  of  greater  or  less  severity.  The  whole  air  seemed  saturated 
with  electricity,  and  discharges  might  be  determined  at  any  moment. 
I  think  that  the  stray,  occasional  flashes  which  sometimes  glared  out 
between  us  and  an  intervening  ridge,  followed  by  a  solitary  roll,  set  us 
thinking  more  than  the  grand  displays  when  the  whole  sky  was  filled 
with  fiery  darts,  and  crash  after  crash  pealed  out  without  intermission ; 
though  I  never  shall  forget  the  occasion  when  en  the  top  of  Sincholag^, 
and  close  to  the  summit,  on  a  narrow  ridge  of  icy  snow  in  which  we 
were  cutting  footsteps,  a  ridge  so  steep  and  narrow  that  the  merest 
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Umoh  might  have  tumbled  us  over  on  one  or  the  other  side,  we  were 
BUprised  by  a  storm,  which  commenced  without  premonition,  and  in  a 
few  aeoonds  raged  above,  below,  and  aronnd  us,  with  a  fury  which  made 
us  quiver,  and  maintained  a  ceaseless  roll,  as  flash  after  flash  darted 
acrofls  our  ridge,  and  others  struck,  or  appeared  to  strike,  the  rock 
pinnacles  beneath  us.  With  our  axe-heads  hissing,  and  not  knowing 
irliether  it  was  more  dangerous  to  go  down  or  up,  we  at  length  went 
brward,  snatched  a  few  rocks  from  the  immediate  top,  and  then  fled, 
icaroely  daring  to  look  behind,  and  escaped  in  safety  though  astonished 
;o  find  ourselves  alive. 

There  is  in  consequence  a  blank  in  my  column  of  heights  in  the 

ftooompanying  table.*     This  sets  forth  the  names  of  the  mountains  we 

ftaoended,  the  temperatures  we  enjoyed  on  their  summits,  and  the 

elevations  which  are  assigned  to  them — in  one    column  by  myself 

and  in  the  next  by  the  Doctors  Eeiss  and  Stiibel.     Now,  first  as 

to  temperature.    It  is  well  known  that  in  the  towns  in  the  interior 

of  Ecuador  there  is  a  very  small  thermometric  range,  and  this  £Etct 

18  often  held  up  for  admiration  in  geographical  works.    I  do  not 

myaelf  profess  entire  admiration  for  it,  for  the  incomparable— some 

persons  say,  the  cibondrMble  laziness  of  the  Ecuadorians  has  an  intimate 

3onxieotion  with  the  much-admired  equality  of  climate,  which  renders  it 

Lhnost  certain  that  to-morrow  will  be  like  to-day.    They  therefore  put 

jS  doing  everything  until  to-morrow,  and  when  to-morrow  arrives,  until 

the  next  day,  and  so  on.     I  think,  however,  that  the  thermometrio 

range  is  larger  than  is  generally  stated.    In  a  communication  from 

Dr.  Jameson,  published  just  twenty  years  ago  by  this  Society,  it  was 

stated  that  at  Quito  the  thermometer  never  rises  above  64^  or  sinks 

below  46^      He  evidently  refers  to  the  Fahrenheit  scale.      In  the 

bulletin  which  professes  to  be  issued  from  the  Observatory  at  Quito,  I 

see  it  is  stated  that  in  the  twelve  months  between  December  1879  and 

November  1880,  the  lowest  minimum  was  3^*5  Cent.,  and  the  highest 

*  Teuperatubes  and  Heights  of  Mountain  Summits  in  Ecuadob. 


1 

-*.                              Temperature 
Name  of  MouoUia.                   on  Summit. 

1 

Height  in  Feet. 

AKent. 

Whymper. 

Rel88  and  Stiibel. 

Jan.  4,    1880 
Feb.  2,      „ 

»i    ^^     >» 
•    n    23,     „ 

Mar.  10,     „ 

n    28,     „ 

Apr.  4,      „ 

June  29,    „ 
Joly  3,       ,, 

Fahr. 

Chimborazo        i          21° 

Corazon       ;      37°-43° 

Cotopaxi     13°-21° 

Sincholagua        i 

Antiaana ;      44°-60° 

Pichincha -         46° 

Cayambe     ',     32°-41° 

Sara-urcu 43°-55° 

Cotocachi i         30° 

Carihuairazo      38°-42° 

Chimborazo        '      15°-20° 

20,517 
15,871 
19,550 

19,260 
15,918 
19,200 
15,500 
16,289 
16,480 

•  • 

20,703 
15,801 
19,498 
16,365 
18,885 
15,706 
19,161 

16,293 
16,752 

•  • 

•I6-3 
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inaximTim  24"  Cent.  Thia  would  malto  tlio  annual  range  exceed  20° 
Cunt.,  which  is  a  mnoh  larger  amount  than  that  stated  hj  Dr.  JamwoD, 
Thoae  temperaturea  only  refer  to  the  city  of  Quito  (9350  feet  above  «•- 
level),  and  what  I  desire  to  draw  yoar  attention  to  are  the  t«mperstiini 
which  were  observed  at  much  greater  heights. 

The  lowest  minimum  observed  during  the  whole  of  our  jonrney  m 
1 9"  Fahr.  helow  freezing-point.     This  was  the  minimum  of  the  ni^t  of 
February  18-19th,  which  was  passed  on  the  summit  of  Cotopaxi.    Tho 
highest  maximum  observed  during  the  whole  journey  was  TS'-S  Ftb, 
at  the  bottom  of  great  Guallabamba  ravine,  at  2,30  p.m.  on  March 2Tth. 
There  was   therefore   only  a  difference   of  62"- 5   Fahr.  between  the 
greatest  heat  and  tho  greatest  cold  osperieuced   whilst   wo  were  i« 
tho  interior.      Thia   is  only  about  the  range  of  the  thermometer  sfci 
London.     But  there  were  oocasiona  on  which  considerable  differeDi?^3* 
occurred  in  short  |icriods.     On  one  occasion  on  Chimborazo  there  waa        * 
range  of  50"  in  three  hours;  and  tho  most  remarkable  entry  that  I  have  ^^^ 
TDj  journals  in  respect  to  temperature  relates  to  Antisana,  on  the  anmmz^— " 
of  which  monntaiu  we  remained  nearly  two  Lours,  in  the  shade  an— ^*'' 
with  a  perfectly  calm  atmosphere  the  whole  time,  and  yet  the  thermoM^^^^ 
meter  ranged  from  44°  to  60°,  or  eleven  degrees  higher  than  the  greatM^^^ 
temperature  that  we  cxjxirieneed  dnring  three  days  at  the  hacienda  o^C3l 
Antisana,  which  was  6000  feet  lower  down. 

These  extraordinary  temperatures  (which  are  quite  improper,  iim"  mA 
contrary  to  our  preconceived  notions  as  to  what  ought  to  occur  on  th^^"* 
tojj  of  a  snow  mountain  19,000  feet  high)  interpose  a  difficulty  in  tli* — -^^ 
calculation  of  the  barometric  observations,  which  has  been  felt  b> 
Mr.  Ellis,  of  Greenwich  Observatory,  who  has  favoured  me  by  entirely  "^ 
re-computing  them ;  yet  the  results  obtained  by  him  and  entered  under 
my  name  iu  one  column  are  perhaps  more  closely  in  accordance  t 
might  be  expected  with  the  results  of  Hoiss  and  Stiibel,  wrhich  t 
obtained  by  an  entirely  different  method.  Our  barometric  determina- 
tions of  the  height  of  the  towns  in  the  interior  closely  agree,  and  for  the 
height  of  Quito,  at  which  place  both  of  us  amassed  observationa,  w» 
differ  only  to  tho  extent  of  three  feet,  their  results  being  9350  and 
Mr.  Ellis's  9;]53  feet. 

Tho  altitude  in  which  you  will  take  perhaps  the  greatest  intereet  ie 
that  of  Chimborazo,  and  iu  respect  to  that  3'ou  see  M-e  differ  to  the  extent 
of  186  feet.  Villaviceucio,  twenty  years  earlier  than  Eoiss  and  Stubel, 
stated  the  height  to  be  21,067  feet ;  Humboldt,  forty  years  still  earlier, 
made  the  height  21,424  feet;  and  the  Spaniards  associated  w^th  the 
French  Academicians,  in  their  book  published  at  Madrid  in  1748,  made 
the  height  21,611.  Now  it  would  seem  from  t^is  that  there  is  distinct 
evidence  Chimborazo  is  sinking,  for  the  farther  we  go  back  the  loftier 
has  it  been. 

There  are,  however,  other  persons  who  have  measured  the  monntaiu, 
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iiamely  the  French  Academicians  who  were  associated  with  the  Spaniards, 
md  on  turning  to  their  determination  it  is  curious  and  interesting 
to  find  that  it  was  20,581  feet,  or  only  64  feet  different  from  my  own.  It 
is  perhaps  rather  cruel  to  inquire  what  value  we  are  to  attach  to 
the  results  of  ohservers  who  dififered  amongst  each  other  more  than 
lOOO  feet  over  the  height  of  a  single  mountain,  the  French  making  it 
1030  feet  less  than  the  Spaniards,  but  it  is  pretty  obvious  that  both 
•xmot  have  been  right;  and  as  I  find  that  the  determinations  of  the 
i^reIich  Academicians  accord  with  Mr.  Ellis's  more  closely  than  any  other, 
pin  my  faith  to  them. 

This  leads  me  to  say  a  few  words  respecting  the  work  of  the  French 
Loademicians  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Quito,  which  I  venture  to  hope 
rill  be  interesting  to  you.  Most  of  you  are  aware  that,  in  consequence 
f  discussions  which  had  arisen  as  to  the  figure  of  the  earth,  the  French 
koftdemy  of  Sciences,  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  determined 
o  send  out  two  expeditions  to  measure  arcs  at  a  great  distance  apart. 
)iie  expedition  went  to  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  and  the  other,  composed 
>f  MM.  Godin,  Bouguer,  and  La  Gondamine,  to  the  Equator.  They 
XHninenced  their  work  on  a  plain  to  the  north-east  of  Quito,  measured 
here  a  base  line  about  40,000  feet  long,  and  from  the  two  ends  of  the 
ase  took  angles  to  various  stations,  and  ultimately  carried  a  chain  of 
riangles  to  the  north  beyond  Ibarra,  and  to  the  south  to  Cuenca,  extend- 
ig  over  more  than  three  degrees  of  latitude.  Towards  the  end  of  their 
'ork  they  measured  a  base  of  verification  near  Cuenca,  also  about 
0,000  feet  long,  and  found  its  length  by  direct  measurement  difiered 
rom  the  calculated  length  less  than  ttoo  feet. 

The  toise  that  the  French  Academicians  took  out  as  a  unit  of 
leasure  was  a  bar  of  iron,  and  it  has  ever  since  been  known  as  *'  the 
oise  of  Peru."  Guyot,  in  his  standard  work,  *  Tables  Meteorological 
nd  Physical,'  in  a  discussion  of  the  various  measures  of  length  most 
;enerally  used,  says  that  *'it  may  almost  be  called  the  only  common 
Umidard,  to  which  all  the  others  are  referred  for  comparison " ;  ''  the 
9gal  metre  is  a  legalised  part  of  the  toise  of  Peru,  and  this  last  remains 
he  primitive  standard." 

As  the  measurement  of  the  first  base  line  (on  which  all  the  rest  of  the 
Tork  depended)  was  intended  to  be,  and  apparently  was,  conducted  with 
hie  greatest  possible  care,  it  was  natural  that  the  Academicians  desired 
bat  it  should  be  preserved,  and  that  the  two  ends  should  be  marked  by 
lonuments  of  a  permanent  nature.  This  matter  had,  in  fact,  been  dis- 
ussed  and  settled  before  the  observers  left  Paris,  and  on  the  spot 
A  Gondamine  specially  charged  himself  with  directing  the  erection  of 
wo  pyramids,  one  at  each  end  of  the  base^ 

In  a  scarce  pamphlet,  evidently  written  though  not  signed  by 
im,  he  recounts  the  difficulties  that  he  experienced  in  this  matter, 
-how  he  fixed  the  centres  of  the  pyramids  most  accurately  over 
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the  two  ends  of  the  measurement ;  how  he  had  to  make  his  own 
bricks,  which  he  took  care  should  be  of  a  different  size  from  thoie 
usually  used,  so  that  there  might  be  no  temptation  to  pull  the  mon^ 
ments  to  pieces  for  the  sake  of  their  materials ;  how  he  had  to  oonttroQ^ 
a  canal  two  leagues  long  to  bring  water  for  making  mortar ;  and  ho^ 
stones  had  to  be  sought  for  and  transported  long  distances  on  mule-li^ 
— this  part  of  the  business  alone,  he  says,  occupying  several  montha,  ^ 
a  single  stone  often  made  a  load.  Then,  in  the  case  of  the  pyramid  14 
the  northern  end,  he  found  there  was  no  solid  foundation,  and  he  had  to 
create  one  by  pile-driving,  to  search  for  wood  fit  for  the  piles,  to  briiu* 
workmen  from  Quito  to  feishion  them,  and  to  get  them  driven,  auj 
how  the  workmen  ran  away  before  the  work  was  done.  But  (he  thin# 
above  all  others  which  gave  him  most  trouble  was  finding,  dressing,!^ 
transporting  suitable  stones  for  the  inscriptions.  These  stones  weie 
quarried  in  a  ravine  some  hundreds  of  feet  deep;  and  had  to  be  hauled 
out  by  ropes,  which  had  to  be  specially  made,  and  then  at  the  lait 
moment  the  ropes  broke,  one  of  the  stones  was  dashed  to  pieces,  and  thej 
had  to  begin  over  again. 

When  at  last  all  was  complete,  then  there  was  infinite  worry  over  ths 
tnsertptums,  for  the  French  Academicians  had  associated  with  them  two 
Spanish  naval  gentlemen,  who  took  exception  to  the  phraseology,  for  tha 
sake  of  their  royal  master,  and  for  themselves,  &c.  &c.    At  last  all  nu 
settled  and  finished,  and  La  Condamine  returned  to  Paris,  arriving  in 
1745,  after  an  absence  of  ten  years,  no  doubt  finding  consolation  in  tW 
thought  that  he  had  done  a  splendid  piece  of  work,  which  could  ha 
referred  to  by  generations  to  come  by  means  of  these  monuments. 

But  towards  the  end  of  1747,  he  heard  casually  that  orders  had  been 
given  by  the  Court  of  Spain  to  erase  these  pyramids,  and  this  oider 
was  actually  carried  out  before  he  had  time  to  interpose.  In  the  pamphlet 
to  which  I  have  referred  he  bemoans  their  fate,  and  recapitulates  the 
details  of  their  construction  in  a  way  which  will  almost  raise  a  smile  with 
those  who  do  not  know  the  country ;  but  so  little  is  this  country  changed, 
that  the  account  reads  like  a  narration  of  operations  which  have  just 
been  conducted,  rather  than  a  relation  of  things  which  happened  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  ago.    He  especially  lamente  the  supposed  destruction  of 
his  two  great  stones  for  the  inscriptions,  but  concludes  in  the  spirit  of  a 
true  man  by  declaring  that  all  these  things  are  of  no  importance  in  com- 
parison with  the  loss  of  the  measure  of  the  base :  **  that  length,  which  I 
had  taken  so  much  trouble  to  preserve,  is  now  lost  for  ever." 

La  Condamine  heard  that  orders  were  subsequently  given  for  the  re- 
instatement of  these  pyramids,  though  he  probably  never  knew  whether 
they  were  actually  re-erected.  When  I  was  in  Quito  I  felt  a  strong 
desire  to  learn  what  was  their  present  state,  and  to  find  out  if  possible 
whether  they  occupied  the  same  positions  as  before.  For  some  time 
inquiries  were  fruitless,  but  at  length  Senor  ReboUedo,  the  proprietor  of 
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le  mcmntain  Antisanay  and  one  of  the  greatest  landowners  in  the 
antryy  heard  of  them*  and  told  me  that  there  was  in  a  fistrm  at  no  great 
itanoe  from  one  of  his  properties  to  the  north-east  of  Quito,  a  stone 
\ick  he  believed  was  part  of  the  original  pyramid  of  Oyambouron,  and 
filed  me  to  go  over  to  examine  it.    On  the  15th  of  May  last  year, 

Tode  over  to  his  fsam.  of  Olalla,  close  to  the  town  of  Pifo,  and  on  the 
Kt  day  went  to  inspect  the  stone.  It  was  about  four  feet  long  and  six 
sites  thick,  placed  in  the  middle  of  one  side  of  the  courtyard,  and  was 
sd  as  a  mounting-block.  There  had  been  an  inscription  upon  it,  but 
-was  completely  worn  out  in  the  centre  through  the  use  to  which  it 
jd  been  put.  At  its  two  ends  some  letters  could  still  be  made  out,  and 
ling  down  on  hands  and  knees  to  compare  them  with  the  description, 
hich  gives  the  original  inscription  line  for  line,  I  found  that  it  was  the 
uy  gieat  stone  which  La  Condamine  had  taken  so  much  trouble  to 
rooore,  and  whose  loss  he  had  so  pathetically  lamented. 

The  pyramid  which  now  approximately  marks  the  southern  end  of 
le  base  is  about  1000  feet  distant  from  this  farm,  situated  in  a  field  of 
Aise;  and  is  neither  the  original  pyramid  nor  the  one  which  was 
eoted  subsequently,  but  is  stated  to  have  been  put  up  some  thirty 
SIB  ago  by  a  President  of  Ecuador,  who  so  well  understood  the  purpose 
r  wliich  it  was  originally  designed  that  he  moved  it  some  hundreds  of 
kt  on  one  side,  in  order,  he  said,  that  it  might  he  better  seen.  The  tra- 
aonal  site  of  the  earlier  pyramids  was  pointed  out  to  me,  but  I  found 
trace  of  them. 

The  pyramid  at  the  northern  end  of  the  base  was  just  visible  as  a 
X3k  of  light,  and  we  rode  towards  it,  stopping,  however,  at  a  farm 
ofat  half-way,  where  a  French  gentleman,  Baron  Gunzburg,  had  col- 
rted  a  party  of  friends.  On  the  next  day  we  all  rode  over  to  the 
rthem  end  of  the  base,  and  found  the  pyramid  which  now  stands  there 
oapjing  just  such  a  position  as  the  original  one  is  said  to  have  done, 

the  very  edge  of  the  great  ravine  of  Ouallabamba,  though  whether 
is  anywhere  near  the  original  spot  I  am  quite  unable  to  say. 

I  have  several  times  referred  to  the  ravine,  or  qiuibrcuUi^  of  Oualla- 
kmba,  and  it  is  one  of  the  subjects  upon  which,  in  conjunction  with  the 
jrthquake  effects  in  general  which  are  seen  in  Ecuador,  I  had  intended 

have  spoken,  and  am  obliged  to  omit  in  consequence  of  want  of  time. 
I  Ecuador  the  term  guehrctda  is  employed  for  almost  everything,  from  a 
toh  by  the  side  of  a  road  up  to  a  valley  of  considerable  size.  In  many 
untries  the  quebrada  of  Quallabamba  would  be  reckoned  a  large 
dley,  for  it  is,  in  round  numbers,  3000  feet  deep,  and  many  miles  long. 
L  crossing  it  on  March  27th,  on  our  way  to  the  north,  we  found 
at  at  the  point  where  the  descent  commences  it  was  9306  and  at 
lo  bottom  6470  feet  above  the  sea.  The  surface  of  the  country  here- 
x>uts  is  remarkably  fiat,  and  it  was  this  which  tempted  the  Academicians. 
I  the  centre  of  this  plain  you  come  to  the  quebrada,  which  is  totally 
Ne.  VIII.— AuotWT.  1881.]  2  h 
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unanepected  until  you  arrive  at  its  very  edge,  and  then  yon  fiud  Ui« 
aurfaee  parted,  much  as  it  might  fee  if  you  could  take  up  the  crust  of  tbt 

earth  in  your  hand  and  treaJc  it  like  a  biacuit.    The  country  to  Ihe  nonli 
for  a  long  diatance  ia  seamed  and  fiasured  in  all  diroctious  by  tW 
earthquake  ravinoa,  and  we  traversed  them  on  our  way  to  Sara-umi,     , 
the  mountain  about  which  I  am  about  to  speak. 

This  mountain,  which  has  scarcfily  lieen  heard  of  in  Kngknd,  ^ 
referred  to  by  Villaviccncio  in  his  book  as  17,400  feet  high,  thoi 
whether  he  had  any  foundation  for  that  atatement  I  have  not  been  ablii  tg 
learn.  Neither  at  Quito  or  elsewhere  was  I  able  to  procure  any  infotaj. 
tion  as  to  ita  whereabouts,  beyond  that  it  waa  aituated  aomewhero  aloni 
the  Equator,  and  I  started  for  it  with  no  further  information,  thougliK,™ 
posBession  of  lettera  of  introduction  to  Seuor  Eapinosa,  the  proprietor  gl 
Cayambe,  who,  when  he  beard  me  mention  the  name,  declared  that  ^ 
mountain  (and  all  the  country  to  the  cast)  belonged  to  Aim,  and  thatU 
would  point  out  ita  direction. 

When  we  started  for  the  ascent  of  Cayambe,  Scnor  Espinosa  a 
ingly  accompanied  us  to  a  height  of  about  14,000  feet,  and  pointed  ont^ 
vaguo  aomothing  in  the  clouda,  which  he  said  waa  Sara-urcn ;  but  we 
did  not  see  it  until  several  days  afterwards,  and  then  it  appeared  only 
for  a,  few  seconda,  just  long  enough  for  me  to  get  an  idea  of  ita  general 
direction.  In  those  lew  seconds  wo  saw,  however,  that  we  should  in  all 
probability  be  able  to  get  up  it,  if  we  could  arrive  at  its  base. 

This  was  the  first  thing  to  do,  and  before  breaking-up  camp  on 
Cayambe,  I  sent  two  of  my  people  in  advance  to  prosjioct,  to  see  if  they 
could  find  another  camping-place  farther  on.  They  reported  that  th^ 
had  found  a  regular  palaa;  planted  all  round  with  ghrubt,  and  we  accord- 
ingly transferred  ouraolves  and  all  our  auimala  to  it  on  April  6th,  finding 
on  aiTival  that  it  was  a  solitary  and  deserted  Indian  hut  in  the  midst  of 
a  primeval  forest. 

At  this  time  I  waa  ill  with  fever  and  other  ailments,  and  went  to 
bed  in  the  hut  during  the  7th,  8th,  and  9th,  sending  out  on  each  day 
succeasive  parties  in  search  of  a  way.  They  all  came  back  with  mosl 
dismal  reports.  The  animals,  they  said,  could  go  no  fartlier ;  there  was 
an  end  to  all  paths  or  tracks,  except  oceaaional  wild-beast  tracks ;  there 
van  nothing  whatever  to  eat,  and  everything  mnst  be  carried ;  there  was 
no  place  to  camp,  the  whole  country  was  a  dismal  swamp ;  and  everlast- 
ing rain  was  falling,  so  that  although  they  supposed  that  they  had  been 
somewhere  near  Sara-urcu,  they  were  quite  unable  to  be  sure.  On  die- 
cossion,  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  wo  must  leave  our  tents  behind, 
as  we  were  not  strong  enough  to  cany  both  them,  the  wraps,  and  the 
food.  Hence  it  was  indispensable  to  find  a  place  which  would  afford 
some  little  protection  against  weather  and  wild  beasts,  and  o 
day  they  reported  having  found  an  overhanging  rock  which  i 
anawer  aufficieutly  well. 
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On  the  fourth  day — that  is  to  say,  the  10th  of  April — we  made  a 
forward  xnovey  leaving  two  men  at  the  hut  to  tend  our  beasts,  and  keep 
vp  oommnnioations,  half  of  onr  party  going  in  advance,  and  the  rest, 
inolnding  myself,  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  additional  provisions  from 
Oayambe  viUage.  These  arrived  late,  and  delayed  us  so  much  that  we 
otmld  not  reach  the  next  camping-place  by  nightfall,  and  had  to  camp 
in  a  swamp,  on  a  spot  where,  if  you  stood  still,  you  sunk  up  to  your 
knees  in  slimy  slush.  This  position  was  13,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  eleven  hours'  night  sleet  or  rain  was 
ftlling,  rendering  it  well-nigh  impossible  to  keep  up  a  fire  out  of  the 
Bodden  materials.  For  me,  the  men  constructed  a  sort  of  floating  bed, 
cutting  down  the  reeds,  and  crossing  and  recrossing  them,  piling  them 
up  until  they  no  longer  sunk  into  the  foul  slime.  For  themselves  they 
ocnurtmcted  smaller  platforms  of  a  similar  description,  and  sat  on  their 
heals  on  them  during  the  whole  night,  trying  to  keep  up  the  fire. 

On  the  fifth  day  we  advanced  and  rejoined  the  others,  having  to 

pass  through  a  country  more  difficult  than  anything  we  had  hitherto 

anoonntered.    The  land  was  entirely  marshy,  even  where  the  slopes  were 

ocmsiderable ;  and  upon  it  there  was  growing  a  species  of  reed  or  cane  in 

svch  dense  masses  as  to  be  well-nigh  impervious.     It  was  impossible  to 

xnake  any  use  of  our  machetas,  for  it  would  have  taken  several  weeks* 

Iftbonr  of  our  whole  party  to  have  cleared  a  track  over  a  single  mile. 

TXHe  only  way  of  getting  through  it  was  by  continually  parting  it  with 

"tike  hands,  and  as  it  was  exceedingly  stiff,  and  taller  than  the  tallest 

inan,  it  sprung  back  directly  we  let  go,  and  shut  us  out  from  each 

other's  sight.     The  edges  of  the  leaves  were  very  sharp  and  cut  like 

Tarors,  so  that  in  a  short  time  our  hands  were  streaming  with  blood, 

for  we  were  compelled  every  now  and  then  to  grasp  them  to  save 

ourselves  from  sinking  in  the  boggy  soil.     On  this  day  we  crossed  the 

ridge  dividing  the  eastern  from  the  western  rivers,  and  the  streams  we 

now  met  with  flowed  towards  the  Atlantic. 

We  joined  the  others  in  due  course  under  an  overhanging  rock  of 
mica-slate,  which  we  afterwards  found  was  known  by  the  name  of 
"  Corredor  Machai,"  or  the  hunter's  refuge.  It  was  almost  the  only  spot 
in  the  whole  district  where  it  was  possible  to  camp,  and  afibrded  good 
protection  on  one  side,  of  which  we  were  glad,  as  there  were  numerous 
tracks  of  bears,  pumas-,  and  other  wild  beasts  round  about. 

At  midday  I  sent  away  two  men  to  advance  provisions  in  the 
direction  in  which  I  supposed  our  mountain  was  situated,  and  they 
returned  with  a  human  skull  which  they  had  picked  up  not  far  away. 
**  I  know  that  skull,"  said  one  of  the  Indians  who  were  with  us,  **  it 
belonged  to  a  man  who  went  out  here  searching  for  quinine  bark ;  there 
were  twenty  of  them  altogether,  and  four  came  back.  This  one  laid 
down  to  sleep,  and  did  not  wake  again."  I  sent  back  also  some  other 
of  our  men  to  bring  up  more  provisions  from  the  last  camp. 
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On  the  sixth  day  I  advanced  with  the  Carrels  and  two  natives  to  the 
spot  where  the  food  was  placed  the  previouB  day,  and  left  the  rest  at 
Corredor  Hachai  to  keep  up  communicationB  with  the  former  camp.  Ou 
this  day  we  bad  to  descend  to  the  bottom  of  a  valley  and  remount  od  tbe 
other  eide,  and  whilst  ea  engaged  we  saw  a  largo  black  bear  crossing  oot 
track,  and  going  through  the  reedy  ground  right  ahead  as  if  it  interpoeoj 
no  obstacle.  We  shouted  to  it,  but  it  scarcely  deigned  to  notice  iia.  auij 
only  just  turned  its  head  aside  for  a  moment  and  went  straight  on  aoii 
vanished  in  a  thicket  of  scrub.  Tracks  of  wild  animals  were  moro 
numerous  than  ever  here,  and  afforded  ne  some  aBsiBtanoe,  as  they  hml 
often  trodden  doivn  the  canes.  We  seldom  on  this  day  saw  moro  tW 
200  yards  in  any  direction,  rain  falling  in  a  steady  mizzle ;  and  a 
encamped  in  the  afternoon  against  a  rock  at  the  height  of  1^,700  fa 
not  knowing  where  we  were,  though  believing  that  we  were  close  upoi 
Sara-uTcu. 

On  the  seventh  day  wo  remained  at  the  same  spot,  making  small 
excursions  in  various  directions  to  try  and  find  out  where  ivc  were,  dis- 
covering nothing,  however,  beyond  a  large  glacier  on  our  north,  ■< 
we  rightly  judged  proceeded  from  our  mountain.  The  elder  Can 
retnmed  to  camp  in  the  coui-se  of  the  afternoon,  saying,  "  Moneieur,  jj 
now  I  was  over  there,  looking  down  at  the  glacier  to  try  to  find  a  w 
when  I  heard  a  noise  behind,  and  looking  j-ouud  saw  two  big  bulls  a  Ebw 
yards  oft  advancing  with  their  heads  down  ready  to  pitch  me  over  the 
precipice.  I  ran  away  up  a  rock,  and  they  came  after  me,  and  one  stood 
on  one  side  and  tlie  other  on  the  other,  and  when  I  tried  to  escape  on 
one  side  they  both  came  there,  and  when  I  tried  the  other  side  they  both 
went  there,  but  at  last  I  escaped,  and  here  I  am,  (luite  out  of  breath." 
"  Monsieur,"  he  said,  "  on  my  word  of  honour,  they  were  a 
and  skipped  about  tike  chamois  I  " 

On  the  eighth  day,  as  rain  continued  to  fall  without  inten 
and  we  were  sodden,  without  having  the  means  of  drying  oarselves,  J 
descended  to  Corredor  Macliai,  leaving  such  things  behind  a 
venture  to  leave  at  the  higher  station. 

Hain  continued  the  whole  day  in  a  diizzle,  which  prevented  us  seeing 
any  distance.  The  wind  blew  steadily  from  the  east,  though  occasionally 
shifting  to  the  north  or  south.  We  were  evidently  placed  jnat  at  the 
meeting  place  of  the  winds  blowing  from  the  two  sides,  for  in  occasional 
openings  which  occurred  towards  Cayambe  mountain  we  not  unfre- 
quently  saw  that  that  mountain  was  clear,  through  north-west  wind 
blowing  upon  it,  and  keeping  back  the  easterly  drizzle  in  which  we  were 
enveloped.  It  was  hard  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  ray  people.  They  all 
wished  to  return. 

On  the  ninth  day  I  remained  at  Corredor  Ma chai  all  day,  sendingmoet 
of  the  people  down  to  bring  up  food.  It  rained  nearly  all  this  day,  and 
the  next  also  until  5  p.m.,  when  it  cleared  up  a  little,  and  showed  us  the 
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position  of  Sara-uron.  I  at  once  secured  its  direction  precisely  by  theo* 
dolite,  and  made  a  sketch.  This  was  the  only  occasioh  on  which  we 
had  seen  the  monntain  so  far,  and  we  did  not  see  it  again  until  the  day 
ve  were  quitting  the  district. 

Having  now  got  the  bearing  of  the  mountain  exactly,  its  doom  was 

sealed,  and  5.30  a.m.  (daybreak)  on  the  eleventh  day  the  Carrels  with 

myself  and  two  Indians  started,  and  by  a  forced  march  reached  the 

tunmit  of  Sara-nrcu  by  half-past  1  in  the  afternoon,  never  seeing  the 

top  until  we  got  on  it,  trusting  to  the  guidance  of  the  compass  alone 

during  the  ascent.    But  we  did  not  trust  to  it  alone  for  the  descent,  and 

in  order  that  we  might  return  the  exact  way  that  we  came,  we  cut  a 

bundle  of  tops  from  the  reeds,  and  planted  them  one  by  one  in  the 

mow  on  the  glacier,  so  that  let  the  hail  fall,  or  let  the  wind  destroy  our 

tntok,  we  had  the  means  of  making  a  quick  return ;  and  it  was  exoeed- 

ingly  pretty  when  coming  down  to  see  the  manner,  as  sailors  would  say; 

in  which  we  picked  these  up.    One  had  not  died  out  of  sight  before 

another  began  to  loom  into  view,  and  we  came  down  without  the  least 

stoppage  of  any  sort  whatever;  though,  being  surprised  by  darlmA«H 

'before  we  could  arrive  at  Corredor  Machai,  we  had  to  pass  another 

^^rretched  night  at  the  higher  station. 

On  this  ascent  we  found  that  Sara-urcu  was  not,  as  it  had  been 

'XBpiited  to  be,  a  volcano.     Its  highest  rocks  were  gneiss,  and  we  had 

evidently  got  beyond  the  strictly  volcanic  region.     We  found  its  height 

io  be  15,500  feet,  or  1900  feet  lower  than  is  stated  by  Yillavicencio ;  but 

though  the  least  elevated  of  the  mountains  we  ascended,  we  found  it 

bearing  some  of  the  greatest  glaciers,  which  I  believe,  although  situated 

exactly  upon  the  equator,  descend  to  a  lower  level  than  any  in  Ecuador. 

Our  work  accomplished,  we  left  Corredor  Machai  on  the  twelfth  day, 
stopped  for  a  day  of  rest  at  the  hut,  and  on  the  fourteenth  day  that  this 
little  journey  occupied  arrived  again  at  Cayambe  village,  heartily 
welcomed  by  the  inhabitants,  who  did  not  expect  to  see  us  return  £rom 
that  dismal  country, 

Plnevions  to  the  reading  of  the  above. 

The  Pbbsidsnt  said  that  Mr.  Whymper  needed  no  introdaction  to  the  Meeting, 
his  name  being  well  known  to  this  Society  as  that  of  one  of  whom  Englishmen  were 
pioud.  Long  before  he  went  to  South  America  he  had  distinguished  himself  for  his 
enterprise  and  perseverance  in  climbing  many  hitherto  untrodden  peaks,  and  he  had 
shown  the  greatest  skill  and  courage  in  the  midst  of  dangers,  besides  proving  himself 
an  accurate  observer  and  careful  investigator  of  nature  in  her  various  aspects.  All 
these  qualities  he  had  manifested  in  a  still  higher  degree  during  his  adventures 
among  the  giant  Andes. 

Alter  the  paper, 

Greneral  Sir  H.  L.  Thuillieb  8aid,  though  he  had  never  been  at  greater  altitudes 
himself  than  10,000  feet,  he  had  been  connected  with  those  who  had  trodden  the 
icy  glaciers  of  the  Himalayas  at  even  greater  heights  than  Mr.  Whymper  had 
reached  in  South  America.    He  understood  that  that  gentleman  had  ascended  to 
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20^17  feet.  Ko  doubt  tliat  was  an  extraordinary  fost,  because  the  efibcts  p 
en  llie  physical  frame  bysuoh  high  altitudes  were  wellknown.such  as" 
the  ears  and  nose  ;  but  some  q(  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  perambulate  the  UiniaiijH 
hod  plaoted  the  theodolite  at  a  height  of  21,575  feet,  ivbile  a  corMitkmlile  Dnmbcr 
had  stood  upon  peaks  varying  from  15,000  to  18,000  feet.  One  dialinguiahcd  offia; 
of  the  Trigonometrical  Surrey  of  India,  Major  Thiiiliier,  who  was  present  kt  ilit 
meeting.  Lad  himself  token  observations  at  17,500  feet.  He  would  like  to  biw 
heard  from  Mr.  Wbympcr  what  the  altitude  of  the  highest  mouuUini  whuti 
he  saw  was.  In  India  the  mountains  rose  to  29,000  feet.  What  was  coDiidml 
the  highest  {leok  in  the  world  was  known  as  Momit  Everest,  being  named  tfta 
Sir  Geoip;  Everest,  a  former  Surveyor-General  of  India,  but  it  was  to  be  regnttnl 
that  the  local  name  had  not  been  retained.  It  was  almost  on  the  meridiu  li 
Calcutta,  in  Nepal  and  north-weat  of  Darjiling,  and  wjib  called  Gaurisfakir  bjUn 
people  in  the  neigbbouiing  district.  It  was  for  many  years  traversed  from  east  to 
west  by  the  Great  TrianguLition,  and  the  result  of  a  great  number  of  observaUonim 
to  prove  that  its  height  was  2!),002'75  feet.  Lord  Canniog,  who  was  at  that  titic 
.  Governor-General  of  India,  was  extremely  anxious  to  find  a  still  higher  peak,  in 
be  named  after  her  moat  gracious  Majesty ;  but  though  another  had  been  discovenl 
28,278  feet,  in  Little  Kashmir  territory,  and  was  etUl  unchrLstoQed,  but  styled  "K"" 
for  the  present,  none  had  yet  been  met  with  higher  than  Mount  Everest  He  ooei- 
I'limented  Mr,  Wbympcr  on  his  splendid  acliievemenls  in  mountain  climbing,  and 
said  the  Survey  of  India  would  bo  glad  of  such  a  recniit. 

Tbe  pRBsuiEMT,  in  proposing  a.  vote  of  thanks  to  the  author  of  the  paper,  sa^ 
that  Mr.  Whymper  had  staled  that  one  of  bis  objects  in  visiting  the  Andeijwwiui 
disooTer  at  what  height  it  was  possible  to  exist.  This  reminded  him  (the  Prendni^ 
of  Coleridge's  argument  between  the  suicide  and  nature,  where  the  suicide  said, — 


i 


It  was  only  among    poets    that  any  description   could  be    found  resembling 

Whymper  s  account  of  his  adventures  on  the  marshy  heights  of  Sara-urou. 

more  like  Milton's  description  of  Satan's  journey  through  chaos  than  anything  el« 

'  he  bad  ever  read.  In  his  previous  lecture  before  the  Eoyal  Institution,  Mr.  Whymper 
gnve  a  less  scientific,  and  less  geographically  useful,  but  an  extremely  entertainii^ 
account  of  his  adventures,  with  minute  descriptions  of  the  terrible  sufferings  endured 
by  himself  and  bis  two  gallant  monntaincers  from  the  Alps.  His  predecessor  on  tin- 
summit  of  Cotopaxi  had  seen  nothing,  but  Mr.  Whymper  reipained  there  twenty-fonr 
hours,  determined  to  look  about  him  and  make  obeervations,  Chimborazo  had  long 
been  considered  the  highest  peak  of  the  Andes,  but  tliat  now  appeared  to  be  k 
mistake,  because  Mr,  Whymper  had  informed  him  that  in  Peru  or  Bolivia,  south  of 
the  equator,  there  were  ]>oints  which  were  probably  two  or  three  thAisand  feel 
higher.  One  thing  was  clear,  that  Mr.  Whymper  bad  made  important  correctione, 
which  would  be  of  great  value  to  cartographers  in  drawing  maps  of  the  district. 
They  must  alt  feel  proud  that  it  was  an  Englishman  who  had  scaled  the  heights  of 
all  these  mountains.    With  the  single  exception  of  Cotopaxi,  none  of  the  mountatM 

.  had  been  previously  ascended.  Those  who  knew  most  of  the  Andes  would  best 
appreciate  the  value  of  the  additions  which  Mr.  Whymper  had  :nade  to  our  know- 
ledge of  that  range, 

Mr,  C.  R.  Mabkham  said  his  experience  of  the  Andoa  only  embraced  the 
Cordilleras  of  Peru  and  Chili,  and  he  was  ijcrsoniilly  unacquainted  with  the  Andes  of 
Ecuador.     He  had  listeneil  with  great  interest  to  Mr,  Whymper's  theory  reapecting 

.  the  non-exislence  of  two  parallel  chains  in  Ecuador,    In  Peru,  bowerer,  tiie  two 
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nn^es  were  dintlDotly  marked,  one  being  generally  of  a  volcanic  character,  and  the 

other  being  fiossiliferoua  to  its  highest  summits.    Mr.  David  Forbes  had  informed 

him  that  the  loftiest  mountains  in  Bolivia  had  Silurian  fossils  to  their  topmost 

heights.     Mr.  Whymper  had  stated  that  the  peak  of  Sara-urcu  (which  meant  male 

maize)  was  not  volcanic.      Possibly  that  might  indicate  a  continuation  of  the 

Bftstem  Cordillera  of  Peru.    Mr.  Whymper  appeared  to  have  been  informed  that  the 

AvBideat  of  Ecuador  who  ordered  the  restoration  of  the  pyramids  erected  to  mark 

the  ends  of  the  base  measured  by. the  French  savans,  placed  them  where  they  could 

best  be  seen  instead  of  in  the  exact  positions  in  which  they  were  originally  built. 

Ikxx  Vicente  Bocafuerte,  however,  was  well  acquainted  with  the  geodetic  science  of 

liis  time,  and  it  wbb  his  intention  and  his  orders,  at  all  events,  that  the  pyramids 

should  be  placed  in  their  former  positions.    He  was  one  of  the  most  enlightened  men 

'wbo  ever  ruled  in  South  America,  a  inathematician  and  good  classical  scholar,  as 

"Well  as  a  statesman.     At  present  it  is  the  fashion  to  depreciate  South  Americans,  but 

U  ought  to  be  remembered  that  the  South  American  Republics  have  produced  men 

of  great  distinction  as  mathematicians,  geographers,  and  botanists.    At  the  present 

time,  Don  Joa4  Triana,  of  Colombia,  is  an  eminent  botanist,  of  European  reputa- 

tkn,  while  our  Honorary  Associate  Paz  Soldan  of  Peru,  Vidal  Gormaz  of  Chili,  and 

Kbreno  of  Buenos  Ayres  arc  distinguished  geographers. 

Mr.  Ethsridob  said  that  Mr.  David  Forbes,  whose  observations  had  been  alluded 

to  hy  Mr.  Markham,  examined  the  geological  structure  of  Peru  and  Bolivia  in  the 

jetis  1857-60,  and  brought  home  a  remarkable  series  of  fossils  ranging  from  the 

iSlurian  to  the  Jurassic  rocks.    These  fossils  were  examined  by  the  late  Mr.  Salter 

and  himself  (Mr.  Etheridge),  the  result  of  which  was  that  twenty-five  species  were 

named.    The  Silurian  fauna  predominated  and  was  observed  by  Forbes  25,000  feet 

mboTe  the  sea  at  the  summit  of  the  Andes.    These  Silurian  rocks  occupied  an  area 

<rf  80,000  square  miles.    The  Devonian  formation  was  present  also,  many  species  from 

0lnita  of  that  age  having  been  collected.    The  carboniferous  rooks  ascend  up  to 

3.5,000  feet  in  Bolivia,  in  the  provinces  of  Arque  and  Oniro,  and  north  of  Lake  Titicaca. 

^Theae  rocks  are  highly  fossiliferous,  containing  many  British  species ;  besides  those, 

Jurassic  rocks  extensively  occur,  with  ammonites  closely  alb'ed  to  our  own  species. 

The  Jurassic  series  range  from  ChiH  through  the  Desert  of  Atacama. 


A»kjd,  the  largest  Volcano  of  Iceland;  with  a  sliort  Description  of  the 

Odddahraun.    By  Wm.  Geo.  Lock. 

ICap,  p.  512. 

Having  twice  visited  Askja  (in  1878  and  1880),  of  which  there  is  no 
account  in  English  except  the  brief  notice  by  Mr.  Watts,*  the  writer  is 
enabled  to  give  a  fuller  and  more  detailed  account  of  this  remarkable 
volcano. 

Slightly  to  the  east  of  the  centre  of  the  island  lies  the  6dadahraun 
("misdeed  lava-desert"),  the  largest  lava -desert  in  Iceland.  According 
to  the  cartographer  Herra  Gunnlaugsson  the  Odadahraun  has  an  area 
of  1200  square  miles,  and  it  forms  part  of  a  fire-blasted  uninhabitable 
wilderness  of  at  least  double  that  area,  lying  between  the  Jokulsa  and 

*  In  his  paper  in  vol.  xW\.  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society's  Journal,  and  in  his 
hook  'Across  the  Yatna  Jokull.* 
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Skjdlfamlafljot  rivers  north  of  the  Vatna  Jukull,  whoBo  icy  waetee  streteh 
thence  to  the  Honth  coast.  The  area  of  the  much  emaller  Inva-dcieii 
around  Hekia   is  atatod  by  rrofesaor  Johnatmp  to  bo  twelve  Dsnirt  I 

(  =  240  English)  sqiiaro  miles. 

Some  ten  miles  soiath-oast  of  the  centre  of  the  6dfirtahraun  at«Di)i  t 
largo  mountain,  with  niiim-'roua  Bmaller  ones  lying  to  the  north-eut  if" 
it.     These  mountains  are  tlie  DjngguQflll.     They  have  been  known  b^ 
this  nnme  firom  time  immemorial ;  and  upon  GnnnlangsEon's  largo  nitw 
of  Iceland  a  ciirions  oval  Bpace  is  shown,  encircled  with   a  motmtaikk. 
wall  having  an  opening  in  the  N.N.E. ;  the  oval  being  named  Ailj^^ 
("basket").   This,  prcsumablyia  the  "bower"  from  which  the  moimt«iifc^ 
derive  their  name.     As  will  bo  seen  by  Lieutenant  Caroc'a  map,  Askjii  £^ 
almost  eircnlar  in  shape,  and  has  an  area  of  not  lees  thuD  23  sqnaro  milc^K 
its  circumforenco  being  between   17  and  18  miles.      Those  who  Iibw-^ 
GnnnlaugsBon's  large   map   will   observo   that  the   oval  space  siiow-^ 
thereon  very  incorrectly  delineates  Askja ;  and  on  the  map  aocompanjic*  _. 
Mr.  Watts'e  paper  the  orological  features  of  this  part  of  the  connliy  h-t^ 
but  a  modificiition  of  GunnlaTigsaon's,  a  long  oval  apace  being  ehow-*:^ 
with  two  breaks  in  its  encircling  wall  on  the  east,  and  one  in  the  soiil>^- 
wcst  at  the  cxtromo  end  of  the  oval.     It  ia  believed  tliat  GunnlangBao:*! 
never  visited  the  DyngjuQoll,  for  if  he  had  I  feel  confident,  from  it^^ 
correctnees  of  his  map  in  every  other  part  of  the  island  where  1  ha^^Q 
been,  that  tho  orological  features  of  the  Odudahniun  would  have  baiGsix 
more  correctly  delineated  than  they  are.     When  in  1837  he  made   *^tx 
excursion  into  this  portion  of  tho  interior  to  map  it  out  he  was  compelled 
by  fogs  and  snowstorms  to  aljandon  his  project,  and  it  wus  with  ffae 
utmost  difGoulty  that  his  party  made  their  way  to  a  farm.     It  is  asserfced 
that  he  repeated  his  excursion  in  the  following  year,  but  for  the  reiacsu 
just  stated  I  doubt  if  he  tbeu  visited  tho  DyngjnQoU. 

Svartakot  ("black-river-cot")  is  tho  nearest  inhabited  house  to  tlj© 
DyngjuQoll,  from  which  it  is  distant  in  a  bee-line  20  miles,  and  &OKn 
here,  in  favourable  weather,  it  is  possible  to  ride  across  the  ^dudahrauQ 
to  Askja  in  from  ten  to  twelve  hours,  including  the  ascent  of  its  fla_ 
girdling  mountains,  to  a  height  of  4500  feet,  and  the  descent  into 
crater.  The  "cot"  ia  situated  about  Ifi  miles  south-west  of  My' 
and  is  distant  two  longish  days'  rido  from  Akureyri,  the  chief  port  in 
north  of  Iceland.  On  both  my  excursions  I  hired  tho  farmer  at  Svartikot 
as  guide ;  he  ia  not  only  a  first-rate  guide,  but  also  a  capita)  fellow  m 
every  respect. 

The  firat  hour's  ride  from  the  cot  is  across  level  moorland,  all' 
willow  grouse  {Lagopas  auftait/iino),  when  the  Sadra  (''"south-river") 
struck.    This  river,  which  is  tributary  to  the  Skjdifandafljdt  ("  Bhiveri] 
or  shimmering-flood  "),  flows  through  an  extensive  sandy  waste — not  lai 
desert  as  shown  on  Gunnlaugsaou's  map,  and  there  named  Siidr&rhi 
— bordering  the  Odidahraun  on  the  north-west.   The  course  of  tho  Si 
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followed  for  about  fourmiles,  and  tlie  river  is  quitted  at  a  spot  where 
^  is  a  very  remarkable  pool  in  whicli  the  water  is  in  rotary  motion, 
ised  by  a  small  hole  at  the  bottom,  through  which  it  is  descending 
some  underground  channel.  The  source  of  the  Siidra  is  somewhat 
ignlar,  consisting  of  numerous  shallow  pools  in  the  sand,  wherein  fre- 
ently  as  many  as  half-a-dozen  beautifully  clear  springs  briskly  bubble 
rtL  The  phenomenon  is  easily  accounted  for.  The  surface  lava  of  the 
UUlihraun  lying  at  a  higher  level  than  the  sandy  waste,  the  melted 
fWB  and  rains  percolating  through  the  porous  lava  for  centuries  have 
ru  channels  in  the  substrata,  along  which  the  surface  water  now  flows 
ijl  it  reaches  the  sand,  through  which  it  rises  as  we  have  seen.  In 
yot  an  hour  after  quitting  the  river  the  lava  is  entered.  The  6d4da- 
i^tin  lies  at  an  altitude  of  about  1500  feet,  and  consists  chiefly  of 
inilesB  lava-floods,  varying  greatly  in  age,  some  being  thousands  of 
^XB  old  and  clothed  with  lichen,  while  others  are  as  black  and  new- 
Jdng  as  those  which  flowed  irom  the  volcanoes  east  of  Myvatn  a 
xtaiy  and  a  half  ago.  The  newer  lava-floods  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
fSgjtifjoll  on  the  north,  have  flowed  from  rifts  which  have  opened 
le  after  time  in  Askja's  encircling  mountain  wall,  and  at  its  base; 
He  the  south-west  portion  of  the  desert  is  stated  by  Mr.  Watts  to  be 
ered  with  those  which  have  flowed  from  the  Trolladyngja  (**  Trolls- 
rer")  which  lies  about  15  miles  distant  from  Askja  in  that  direction. 
,  ^atts  is  the  only  man,  I  believe,  save  his  guides,  that  has  visited 
f  mountain  of  late  years,  or  crossed  the  desert  between  it  and  Askja ; 
L  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  push  on  to  the  summit,  so  that 
noight  have  informed  us  whether  a  '*  bower "  exists  in  the  heart  of 
3  mountain  similar  to  Askja.  If  such  exists,  it  cannot,  however,  be 
.z-ly  80  large  as  Askja,  the  mountain  being  far  smaller  than  the  chief 
fclie  DyngjuQoll.  *'  The  summit  (of  the  Trolls-bower)  was  enveloped 
clouds,"  Mr.  Watts  says,  page  9  of  his  paper,  **  so  I  stopped  within 

>  feet  of  the  top  to  get  a  good  view  of  the  country,"  and  he  sub- 
aently  makes  no  further  mention  of  the  mountain. 

A  large  extent  of  the  desert,  especially  in  the  north  and  north-west, 
overed  with  lava  that  has  welled  forth  from  huge  rifts  in  the  sub- 
•t6^  in  the  same  manner  as  a  small  lava-flood  did  north-east  of  Hekla 
S78,  and  a  far  larger  one  from  Askja  in  1875.  The  lava-floods  which 
o  issued  in  this  manner  are  the  newest  looking  and  most  rugged. 
»  eldest  superficial  lava  appears  to  be  the  last  of  veritable  oceans  of 
"ben  rock  that  at  one  time  overspread  the  plain ;  its  surface,  congealed 

>  innumerable  dome-shaped  bubbles,  starred  with  deep  fissures  formed 
'the  contraction  of  the  mass  when  cooling,  is  passable  on  horseback, 
j'venly  and  freely  has  the  lava  flowed.  As  one's  pony  picks  its  way 
^fully  over  the  flattened  domes,  the  sound  of  its  hoofs  striking  against 

Tock  rings  hollow,  as  if  caverns  were  beneath,  which  is  doubtless  the 
^      Extensive  tracts  of  black  and  lighter  coloured  pumiceous  sand  are 
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met  with,  whore  depreasions  between  the  newer  lav»-l)C!<U  Imv 
filled  in  by  pumice  omptiona  and  Band-drifte  in  stormy  wewthcr. 

From  the  above  brief  description  of  the  "  Misdeed  l«vfl-deiwrt,"il  ij 
be  evident  that  it  can  only  be  ti-avereetl  by  a  vtry  circuitous  rciiilc;| 
bed  of  the  rougher  lava  will  frequently  conii>el  u  detour  of  over  lu 

The  ascent  of  the  encircling  mountaiu  m'oII  of  Aekja  may  be  a 
begin  out  in  the  deseil),  at  a  point  eight  miles  distant  from  the  lij 
part  of  the  defile,  through  wliich  on  the  north  it  is  possible  to  d 
into  the  urat^r.  Hero  we  meet  with  the  first  of  a  noinber  of  u 
lava-streams,  that  most  probably  issued  from  the  volcanic  vent  bcuotjj 
Askjft  before  its  present  encircling  mountain  wall  was  built  up;  and  a 
each  Bucceediug  iava-flow  was  Ices  in  bulk  than  the  one  preceding,  tbe^ 
form  a  succcssiou  of  not  very  clearly  defined  terraces,  the  soriitue  «>f 
each  having  a  slight  upward  gradient  uutil  just  at  the  limit  of  theatre 
above,  where  there  is  a  steeper  incline  for  50  feet  or  so.  The  altitn^q 
above  sea-level  of  the  surface  of  the  highest  terrace  is  about  3SO0  feet, 
200  feet  less  than  that  of  the  surface  lava  in  Askjtt,  and  1300  lowor  Ika,!! 
the  highest  point  of  the  pass. 

Ascending  tliese  terraces  in  a  south-south -easterly  direction,  on  tJa^, 
left  hand,  for  a  distance  of  five  niiles,  a  number  of  crater-cones  and  hii  1^ 
of  BcorisB,  several  hundred  feet  in  height,  evidently  mark  where  tin- 
vast  deposits  forming  the  terraces  have  been  disturbed  and  upheawod 
by  explosions,  caused  by  the  molten  matter  beneath  the  lava-GUo^ 
cauldron  Askja  struggling  to  force  a  vent ;  while  for  a  like  distance  on 
the  right  hand  there  is  a  tremendons  chasm,  beyond  which  a  mountain 
seven  miles  in  length  from  north-west  to  south-east,  rises  precipitoiiaW- 
to  a  height  of  at  least  4000  feet  from  the  depths  of  the  chasm.  Itti^ 
mountain  is  not  shown  on  any  map  of  Iceland  that  I  have  seen,  an<} 
I  think  must  have  escaped  Lieutenant  Caroc's  notice,  owing  to  Htn 
thick  weather  which  he  experienced  on  his  journey  to  and  from  Asku. 
Peculiar  black  domes,  possiblj-  of  obsidian,  crop  like  Mount  Paul  in  tin; 
Vatna  through  the  snow  covering  the  summit  of  tliis  mountain. 

Shortly  after  leaving  the  last  terrace  the  ascent  becomes  more  stee^a, 
and  it  ia  neceasary  to  dismount  from  one's  jtony  and  drag  it  reluctantly 
after,  carefully  picking  one's  way  over  lava-flows  that  have  forced  theiB 
selves  through  rifts  in  the  defile,  the  spots  where  these  issued  b 
marked  by  crater-cones  bnilt  of  a  peouliar  light-red,  slag-likc  lava  ;  h 
later  on,  over  the  ice  lying  in  the  defile,  which  forms  a  steep,  slipp 
declivity  between  two  mountain  walls,  whose  jagged  jjeaks  rise  on  either  " 
hand  to  a  height  of  close  upon  a  thoiiBand  feet.     The  direction  of  this    ■■ 
pass— named  Jons-sharil  ("John's  Pass")  in  hononr  of  the  first  man  who 
visited  Askja— is  from  N.N.W.  to  S.S.E.,  and  it  ia  about  half  a  mile  in 
width   throughout  its  whole   length,  wiiich,  I  should  judge,  slightly 
exceetls  two  miles.    Upon  both  occasions  when  I  have  visited  Askja  the 
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loiDXiiers  have  been  unusually  hot,  and  the  ice  here  has  consequently 
)een  very  rotten  and  dangerous.  It  is  quite  black  in  colour  in  places, 
ffisg  to  the  immense  quantities  of  black  volcanic  ash  imbedded  in  it. 
^e  highest  point  of  the  pass  is  a  few  hundred  yards  from  its  southern 
[id,  where  it  terminates  in  a  precipitous  declivity  of  ice  and  ashes. 
•xtMB  the  verge  of  the  precipice,  a  splendid  view  over  Askja*s  weird 
Qophitheatre  is  obtained.  Lying  800  feet  below  is  the  lava-covered 
nor  of  this  huge  crater,  whose  circumference,  as  before  stated,  is  between 
f  and  18  miles,  and  its  area  at  least  23  square  miles.  The  somewhat 
ggoi  mountain  wall  encircling  it  rises  above  the  floor  of  the  crater  to 
ighiB  varying  from  800  to  2500  feet.  The  highest  hollows  are  filled 
ill  ioe,  and  the  peaks  are  snow-clad  for  ten  months  out  of  the  twelve. 

one  place  east  of  the  pass  there  is  a  glacier  exceeding  four  miles  in 
tfgl^  by  one  in  width.  Upon  both  occasions  the  floor  of  Askja,  not- 
:ili8tanding  it  lies  3700  feet  above  sea-level,  has  been  free  from  snow 

the  time  of  my  visit ;  owing,  probably,  to  internal  heat,  as  20  miles 
DKik  we  have  the  glaciers  of  the  Yatna  Jokull,  with  a  mean  altitude  of 
10  than  5000  feet,  and  in  the  north-west  of  Iceland,  at  an  altitude 

less  than  3000  feet,  there  are  the  icy  wastes  of  the  GUmu  and 
nCnga  Joklar,  neither  of  which  tracts  can  possibly  be  more  favourably 
med  for  glacial  deposit  than  Askja.  The  encircling  mountain  wall  is 
BpiieBt  on  the  south  and  north,  and  lowest  in  the  north-east,  where  it 
as  not  rise  moi^e  than  800  feet  above  the  floor  of  Askja  for  over  a  mile. 
st  of  this  there  is  a  gap  to  the  level  of  the  lava-floods  deposited  in 
kja^  through  which  lava  has  coursed  down  the  outer  slope  and  spread 
^v  the  Odadahraun.  There  is  another  gap  in  the  mountain  wall  in 
»  south-west,  but  the  only,  man  who  has  been  Hirough  this  gap  is 
*•  Watts,  and  he  says  that  '*  a  lava  stream  here  enters  from  the  Od^da- 
Mm,  and  has  run  for  some  distance  uphill."  From  the  appearance  of 
^  gap  in  the  north-east,  the  declination,  and  especially  the  altitude 

the  surface  lava  in  Askja,  2300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  bdddahraun, 
im  inclined  to  believe  that  Mr.  Watts  was  deceived  by  some  peculiarity 
the  appearance  of  a  lava-flood  from  the  south-west  gap.  It  probably 
wed  from  Askja  in  the  winter  season,  and  its  outer  surface,  rapidly 
[igealing,  formed  a  covered  way  through  which  a  molten  stream 
OTBed  downward  for  some  time ;  the  supply  ceased  for  a  short  period, 
yore  of  igneous  rock  formed  in  the  covered  way,  and  upon  the  flow 
x>mxnencing,  the  lava  stopped  by  the  core  was  piled  up  above  the 
»per  end  of  the  covered  way,  and  now  appears  as  though  it  had  flowed 
awards  through  it.  Professor  Johnstrup  states  that  the  lava  on  the 
stem  side  of  Askja  has  an  inclination  towards  the  gap  in  the  north, 
st  of  300  Danish  feet  in  a  stretch  of  12,000,  equal  to  one  in  forty,  or 
declination  of  1^  26^ 

The  whole  surfietce  of  Askja,  save  in  the  south-east  where  there  is  a 
)t-water  lake  Ave  miles  in  circumference,  and  an  extensive  tract 
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covered  with  pumice  erupted  in  1875,  is  a  ohaoB  of  nigged  h 
that  have  issued  here  at  different  perioclii.  Fram  those  on  the  left,  lookii| 
south  acTDsa  the  crater  from  the  pass  over  an  area  cxce^ing  a  squn 
mile,  asceud  innnmenilile  small  jets  of  ateam.  These  do  not  mark  bi 
aito  of  the  1875  eruptions,  however,  for  these  stufa  are  dwarfed  bili 
nttor  insiguificanco  by  enontious  volumes  of  steam  that  belch  forth  14 
the  farther  side  of  the  amphitheatre  close  under  its  encircling  monntiii 
wall  ill  the  south-east.  These  bursts  of  steam  issue  from  rifts  and  tuii 
opened  by  the  1875  eruptions. 

The  crossing  of  the  lava-covered  floor  of  Askja  from  the  foot  of  1^ 
pass,  whore  one  perforce  leaves  his  pouy,  ie  most  fatiguing  work;  mi 
time  that  1  have  crossed  it  has  taken  me — a  young  and  active  nan- 
four  hours  to  proceed  as  many  miles,  moat  of  the  way  by  the  aid  ofinj 
hands,  protected  by  thick  woollen  mittens  that  they  might  not  bo  nil 
by  the  lava,     I  may  mention  that  it  utterly  ruins  the  jtair  of  boots  wmi 
while  crossing ;  80  that  an  old  pair  with  good  soles  should  be  taken  bj 
any  one  who  ])m-pOBes  in  the  future  to  visit  tiiis  volcano.     When  wttlun 
a  mile  of  tlie  northernmost  of  the  large  bursty  of  steam  one  is  able  to  walk 
upright,  the  lava  being  buried  under  a  covering  of  pumice,  which  rapidly 
increases  in  depth  as  the  siie  of  the   18T5  eruptions   ia  approached. 
The  pumice  is  of  three  colours,  light  silvery  grey,  black,  and  goUexi— 
brown,  the  latter  very  tibrous,  and  presenting  the  appearance  of  mosee^ 
of  the  interior  of  the  outer  husks  of  gigantic  coco-nuts.     This  substattcr^a 
ia  fast  degrading  into  pumiceous  sand. 

In  crossing  the  orater  four  times  I  saw  no  lava  anywhere  so  iie~^pv- 
looking  that  it  could  possibly  have  issued  as  recently  as  1875,  l:»^»t 
among  the  pumice  were  huge  blocks  of  obsidian  and  pitchstone  ttk^aat 
had  undoubtedly  been  ejected  at  the  same  time  as  that  substance. 

The  apex  of  the  slope  formed  by  the  pumice  is  a  cone-shaped  crat.^E>r, 
whoso  summit  lies  about  250  feet  above  the  superficial  lava  beneath  fc-~lie 
pumice.     When  I  was  here  in  1878  tremendous  blasts  of  steam  w^=m 
belching  forth  almost  continuously  with  perfectly  deafening  roars,  t^  it 
this  year  (1880),  to  my  astonishment,  all  was  still ;  and  upon  climbi^E^ig 
to  the  summit  I  found  that  in  the  crater  at  a  depth  of  150  feet  wa^^i 
placid  pool  of  apparently  cold  water.     About  10  feet  above  the  Enr&.rfCa 
of  the  water  were  several  inconsiderable  stufe.      The  diameter  of  tlM 
mouth  of  the  crater  is  between  450  and  500  feet,  and  the  interior  tapes* 
down  to  a  diameter  of  about  300  feet  at  the  level  of  the  water.     ThA 
crater  is  beyond  all  doubt  "the  shaft  like  the  mouth  of  a  large  coal-pit" 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Watts  in  '  Across  the  Vatna  Jokull,'  though  Jt  is  nd 
situated  in  the  "  N.N.E,  corner,"  but  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  As^; 
for  there  is  no  other  volcanic  vent  here  that  will  answer  Mr.  Wattle 
description.     Tho  crater  is  built  up  entirely  of  pumiceous  sand  and  a 
clayey  loam ;  I  saw  no  traces  in  its  walls  of  Bcoriaj,  or  lava-like  slag. 

By  the  reading  of  my  aneroid  in  1878  the  summit  of  this  crater  hag 
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Bkltitade  of  3850  feet,  therefore  the  superficial  lava  in  Askja  at  this 
t  lies  at  an  altitude  of  3600.  Aooording  to  Lieutenant  Oaroo*s  map, 
*  lava  just  east  of  the  north-east  gap  has  an  altitude  of  3600  Danish 
t  s  8713  English,  and  the  crater  3660  Danish  =:  3775  English. 
This  crater  on  the  south-west  slopes  abruptly  down  to  the  surface  of 
lOt-water  lake  lying  some  600  feet  below.  The  bed  of  the  lake  was 
med  by  the  disruption  and  subsidence  bodily  into  an  abyss  beneath 
ikja  of  a  huge  mass  of  the  lava  deposits — of  which  more  anon— oval 
diape,  of  unknown  thickness,  and  five  miles  in  circumference.  That 
is  disruption  and  subsidence  took  place  during  the  1875  eruptions  is 
x>Ted  by  the  fresh  appearance  of  the  face  of  the  cliffs  encircling  the 
ko  on  the  north,  which  show  the  strata  underlying  the  present  surflace 
'  AAiBi' en  profile, 

Bespecting  the  lava  deposits  thus  bared,  I  beg  leave  to  translate  an 
teiQBfeing  p^uragraph  from  Professor  Johnstrup*s  paper  read  before  the 
0iflh  Geographical  Society. 

^  An  excellent  insight  into  the  history  of  Askja's  formation  is  here 
>rded,  the  vertical  recently  bared  surfaces  showing  what  a  multitude 
Ijkva-floods  must  have  been  deposited  in  Askja's  cauldron-shaped 
AfiJ  {hjedelformige  did)  one  above  the  other.  The  divisions  between 
I  lava-floods  are  distinctly  marked  by  the  layers  of  rod  slag-like  lava 
3.<di  time  after  time  has  formed  the  surface  of  the  underlying  lava- 
bkU;  and  1  doubt  very  much  if  there  can  be  found  in  any  other  part 

Iceland— except  the  Almannagjd,  where,  however,  the  formation  is 
r  from  being  so  distinct — ^such  an  instructive  and  grand  profile  as  this. 
Ties  more  than  ordinary  interest,  owing  to  the  striking  resemblance 
Qsented  by  the  volcanic  deposits  here  to  those  widely  spread  rock- 
■mations  of  basalt  and  dolerite  which  have  been  pronounced  by  most 
aologists  to  be  of  plutonic  origin  (plutonish  OprindeUe),  Had  they  had 
1  opportunity  of  viewing  this  profile,  they  would  certainly  have 
aiertained  a  different  opinion." 

When  the  Professor  visited  the  volcano,  he  says  the  surface  of  the 
mken  mass  lay  740  Danish  feet  below  its  original  level ;  and  according 
»  Garoc's  map,  a  lake  existed  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  this,  nearly 
Tcular  in  form  and  4400  Danish  feet  in  diameter,  the  surface  of  its 
ater  lying  at  an  altitude  of  2885  Danish  feet.  In  1878  I  found  that 
iring  the  two  years  which  had  elapsed  since  the  Professor's  visit,  the 
ke  had  greatly  increased  in  size,  its  water  then  covering  the  whole 
irface  of  the  subsidence  to  a  considerable  depth,  and  from  the  level  of 
le  water  this  year  (1880)  I  should  say  that  it  had  risen  quite  40  feet 
nee  1878.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that 
le  greater  part  of  the  rain  and  snow  which  fall  in  Askja  doubtlessly 
rain  into  the  abyss.  The  Professor  adds  that  he  found  the  temperature 
f  the  water  104°  Fahr.,  but  when  I  tested  it  in  1878  it  was  only 
r  Fahr. 
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The  pveBCncc  of  this  vast  quautity  of  water  within  the  crater  ■ 
active  volcano  ia  a  most  alarming  feature  ;  a  comparatively  slight 
tion  might  bo  attended  by  an  explosion  that  would  farther  dtstnr!)  % 
lava-fioor  of  Askja,  which  appears  to  be  but  a  roof  to  an  abyss  in  trf^ 
molten  matter,  it  is  reasonable  to  }>elieTe,  lies  at  no  groat  deptli:  tli 
contents  of  tho  lake  would  find  its  way  below  when  »  terribly  tjoI^j 
explosion  must  inevitably  ensue,  one  that  will  be  likely  to  came  tg 
oaithquake  to  which  that  in  1875  will  be  comparatively  insignifitiEi. 
and  likuwiue  to  affect  the  volcanic  repose  of  Europe,  by  forcing  Wk,l» 
the  violence  of  the  coucuaaion,  the  molten  tide  lying  in  the  ehaantlnr 
channels,  councctad  with  the  earth's  interior,  underlying  Europe ;  thM^^ 
being  reason  to  believe  that  such  do  exist  and  are  connected  with  Ui^ 
Icelandic  volcanic  vents,  the  great  Euroiiean  earthquakes  and  volwuics. 
dJsturliances  having  been  either  followed  or  preceded  by  terrific  emptiin^ 
in  Iceland,  e.g.  the  earthquakes  that  destroyed  Lisbon  in  1755  kwc— - 
preceded  by  the  commencement  of  a  series  of  terrible  emptions  from  lle^ 
Kotlugja,  which  lasted  a  year ;  while  thirty-two  years  later  the  tppt^c- 
Calabrian  earthquakes  were  followed  by  the  outburst  of  prodigiona  Utv.__ 
floods  in  the  vicinity  of  SkAptarjokull. 

It  ja  recorded  tliat  the  great  eruption  of  pumice  took  plftoe  on  dn> 
morning  of  the  29th  March,  1875,  the  eruption  being  preceded  hy  a  ehirij 
shock  of  earthquake.  A  strong  westerly  gale  must  have  pievaiW  it 
tho  time,  for  but  a  comj^aratively  small  quantity  of  the  pumice  ejected 
fell  iu  Askja,  the  bulk  being  borne  away  to  the  eastward  and  KCRttcred 
over  the  country  iu  that  direction  and  out  to  sea. 

South-cast  of  tho  lake,  stretching  into  Askja's  encircling  mountiiii 
wall  for  nearly  lOOO  yai-ds,  is  a  deep  gorge  bordered  on  either  hand  wilSi 
sheer  precipices  600  feet  in  height  at  tho  very  leaat.     Herein  arc  innu- 
merable vents  from  which  immense  volumes  of  steam,  perliaps  also  biA. 
water,  belch  forth  with  such  violence  that  tho  rock  trembles  under  (m«'« 
feet  when  standing  600  feet  above  them.     This  gorge  has  never  bo«tt 
explored,  neither  by  Johnstrup's  party  nor  myself,  for  to  make  a  ileadicaA 
tlierein  a  long  rope  is  necessary,  and  witli  this  I  was  unprovided ;  «■  f^ 
o^ving  to  the  clouds  of  steam  which  accompanied  tho  more  noisy  i^"^ 
bursts  it  was  impossible  to  see  whether  any  hot  water  was  ejected 
not.     However,  I  think  it  almost  certain  such  is  the  case,  and  that 
or  more  geysirs  here  exist,  the  stream  of  steaming  hot  water  that ' 
flowing  down  to  tho  lake  being  too  considerable  to  have  been  formed 
condensed  steam  alone.     By  the  violence  with  which  the  steam  he 
escapes  it  is  evident  that  even  at  this  time  (five  years  after  the  eruptic 
the  heat  in  the  abyss,  whatever  its  uature,  beneath  Askja  must 
intense,  and  the  pressure  of  steam  very  considerable,  and  that  were 
not  for  the  vents,  indeed  safety-valves  would  be  tho  fitter  term,  wi 
here  exist,  another  terrible  eruption  might  at  any  moment  take  place— 

The  Askja  eruption  of  1875  is  a  \'ery  remarkable  one  in  seven" 
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spects.  "So  lava  was  ejected  from  the  volcano  itself,  this  substance 
ndng  its  way  through  a  subterranean  channel  for  a  distance  of 
(^  miles  ere  it  found  a  vent,  coming  to  the  surface  in  a  desert  region 
nown  as  the  Myvatns  Oraefi  ("  Midgelake  Desert ")  at  a  lower  altitude 
gr  2400  feet  than  the  rift  and  crater  in  Askja,  from  which  the  pumice 
ad  ashes  were  ejected. 

It  was  on  the  4th  January,  1875,  that  a  violent  explosion  in  Askja 
Bt  notified  to  the  Icelanders  that  a  volcanic  eruption  of  some  magni- 
le  was  about  to  take  place.  This  explosion  caused  an  earthquake, 
t  of  the  most  alarming  ever  experienced,  immense  rifts  30  miles 
length  being  opened  in  the  deserts  N.N.E.  of  the  scene  of  the 
losion.  The  greatest  disturbance  of  the  earth's  surface  at  a  dis- 
De  from  the  volcano,  took  place  at  the  spot  where  the  lava-flood 
L^ed.  Here  an  immense  tract  20  miles  in  length,  between  two  of 
rifts,  sank  bodily  into  the  earth  to  a  depth  of  about  25  feet  along 

'borders,  and  molten  lava  flowed  forth  nearly  continuously  for  four 
Kiths  after  the  earthquake.  The  rifts  on  each  side,  where  the  tract 
9  broken  away,  are  somewhat  similar  in  appecirance  to  the  well-known 
Imens-rift  and  Raven-rift  near  Pingvellir,  but  narrower  and  far  deeper, 
dir  depths  not  having  been  filled  in  with  debris  and  soil,  as  is  the  case 
th  the  two  mentioned.  There  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt  that  the 
Imens-rift  and  Raven-rift  were  formed  by  an  earthquake  and  the 
3aking  away  and  subsidence  of  the  tract  between  them  in  the  same 
inner  as  the  two  recently  formed  rifts  here  in  the  Oraefi. 

The  lava  now  forms  a  bed  about  twelve  miles  in  length  from  S.S.W.  to 
N.E.,  by  from  half  a  mile  to  three  miles  in  breadth.  It  is  very  rugged ; 
3  supply  having  been  intermittent,  the  earlier  lava-flows  congealed 
x>  beds  of  rock  ten  to  twenty  feet  in  thickness,  which  have  been 
ittered  into  fragments  and  upheaved  by  later  lava-flows,  in  whose 
ry  embrace  the  jagged  masses  of  the  tom-up  beds  were  borne  along 
rtly  imbedded,  and  from  which,  now  that  those  later  molten  floods 

>  solid  rock,  they  project  at  all  angles.  Above  the  longitudinal 
ctore  down  the  centre  of  the  displacement,  bed  after  bed  of  congealed 
B  had  been  upheaved,  the  fragments  being  everywhere  piled  up  in 

>  wildest  confusion,  and  in  places  built  up  into  oone-shaped  craters 
Ting  an  altitude  of  from  80  to  150  feet.  Owing  to  there  having  been 
impediment  to  the  free  flow  of  the  lava,  in  the  trough-like  hollow 
med  by  the  subsidence,  it  has  an  average  thickness  along  its  borders 
Brbout  12  feet.  Allowing  that  the  mean  width  of  the  lava-bed  is  one 
le  only,  and  that  the  surface  of  the  sunken  tract  slopes  upwards  on 
;h  sides  of  the  longitudinal  fracture  at  an  angle  of  but  5°  (unquestion- 
y  it  is  considerably  more,  midway  between  the  southern  and  northern 
3«mities,  there  being  also  an  upward  slope  in  those  directions  from 
s  point  to  the  level  of  the  Orcefi  as  well  as  laterally  from  east  to  west), 
)  lava  must  be  236  feet  in  thickness  along  the  centre,  without  taking 
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into  account  the  immeuBe  quautity  piled  up  above  tlie  longituditul 
fracture,  gradually  decreasing  to  12  feet  at  the  sideo ;  and  tlina  compote] 
tho  wliole  mass  of  igneous  rock  which  has  here  issued  muBt  ontoant  id 
round  numbers  to  36,000  of  millions  of  cubic  feet ! 

TIiOB  thiH  lava-Sood  is  considerably  more  than  twice  as  large  as  tint 
from  Hckla  in  1845,  which  is  computed  to  contuiu  14,400  miUionsor 
cubic  feet  (Danish),  and  it  dwarfs  into  insignificance  the  lava  stmnu 
ejected  during  the  eruptions  of  Vesuvius  in  1794  and  1855.  which  Utf 
been  computed  at  727  and  567  millions  of  cubic  feot  respectively.  Oidx 
once  since  tho  settlement  of  Iceland  has  a  lai'gcr  one  flowed  forth,  ud 
that  was  &om  rifts  which  opened  in,  and  adjacent  to  the  Varnuirdalr 
("  warm-river  valley  ")  near  the  SkiptarjiJkull  on  tho  west  side  of  the 
Vatna.  This  lava-flood  is  erroneously  stated  by  all  previous  wriiea 
to  have  flowed  from  the  Skiiptarjokull,  where,  it  is  positively  B£Mrlol 
by  Herra  Thorodssen,  an  Icelander  who  hfis  made  the  volcanoes  of  hjj 
native  hind  his  study,  an  eruption  has  never  yot  occurred  ! 

I  think  it  but  right  to  add  that  Professor  Johnstrup  coraputeelhe 
bulk  of  tlie  lava-]>ed  in  the  Oitefi  at  10,000  of  milliuns  of  Danish  caW 
feet  only ;  a  ridiculously  low  computation,  especially  as  the  ProfesKit 
gives  tho  length  of  the  bed  from  north  to  south  at  three  Danish  mileg, 
and  says  that  "its  average  breadth  can  be  set  down  at  a  quarter  of  i^ 
Danish  mile,  and  its  depth  along  its  bordei's  from  10  to  15  Danislk 
feet." 

I  am  al>lo  to  give  tho  following  particulai's  of  the  eruption  in  Hm.^^ 
Oreefi,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Jon  of  Reykjahliit,  the  ndttiuw  i*^ 
inhabited    house  to  tho  scene  of    the  outbreak ;    where,  by-the-by,  _ 

stayed  last  summer,  when  I  bagged  four  reindeer — the  first,  it  i*-^^. 
believed,  of  those  animals  that  have  fallen  to  an  Englishman's  rifl^*^^ 
in  Iceland. 

I>ava  was  first  seen  issuing  on  the  18th  February,  forty-sis  dayB*"'^^^^ 
after  the  earthquake ;  but  it  is  probable  the  fiery  flood  commenced  ttf^^^"^ 
stream  forth  immediately  after,  no  one  having  crossed  from  Bcykjahlid  to  *^*^ 
tho  eastwiiril,  or  vice  vertd,  during  that  period,  but  little  travelling  natn-  -'^^ 
rally  being  done  in  Iceland  during  the  winter.     For  nearly  four  months  ^*  *^ 
tho  lava  continued  to  stream  forth  more  or  less  freely,  and  then  ceased  f-^ 
to  flow  until  tho  15th  August,  when  a  smart  shock  of  earthqnako  was  ^^•-*' 

felt  and  a  slight  eruption  of  ashes  and  bombs  took  place — the  only  enip-— "" 

tion  of  ashes  at  this  spot.  This  eruption,  I  believe,  was  the  one  ■'*'" 
witnessed  by  Mr.  Watts,  and  described  in  the  above-mentioned  papei — ^~ 
and  in  his  book  '  Across  the  Vatna  Jokull.' 

I  will  now  proceed  to  give  my  reasons  fur  asserting  so  jjositivelj" 
that  the  earthquake  whieh  opened  tho  rifts  in  tho  Ortefi  was  caused  by 
an  explosion  in  Askja,  and  that  the  lava  came  thence  through  a  snbtcr- 
ranean  channel.  Steam  and  smoke  were  seen  ascending  trom  Askjs 
immediately  after   the  earthquake,  and   explosions   continued   to   take 
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56  there  with  Btich  violence  and  frequency,  during  the  whole  time 
b  lava  was  flowing  forth  in  the  Oraefi,  that  that  exceptional  and 
srprising  Icelander  after  whom  the  pass  to  the  crater  is  named,  J6n 
^idrkser,  induced  some  of  the  peasants  living  on  the  borders  of  the 
3rt  to  accompany  him  to  the  volcano  in  the  month  of  February,  the 
Lest  month  of  an  Icelandic  winter.  Moreover,  while  no  lava  uj€L8 
lied  /ram  Aikja  itself j  pumice  (which  is  believed  by  geologists  to  be 
mm  which  forms  on  the  surface  of  molten  lava)  was  ejected  there, 
.  only  an  infinitesimal  quantity  in  the  Orsefi ;  the  quantity  of  pumice 
Q  Askja  was  prodigious,  and  proportionate  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
et-flood,  which,  I  contend,  came  thence.  Professor  Johnstrup  reported 
t  150  Danish  (=  3000  English)  square  miles  of  country  east  of 
cja  were  buried  under  a  covering  of  pumice  varying  in  depth  from 
>  inches  near  the  coast  to  several  feet  at  the  base  of  the  D^gjuQoll. 
is,  however,  was  only  a  tithe  of  what  was  ejected,  the  bulk  being 
ried  out  to  sea,  some,  as  before  observed,  even  being  borne  so  far  to 
eastward  as  the  inland  districts  of  Sweden. 

The  beds  of  basaltic  and  doleritic  lavas  bared  in  the  face  of  the  cli£& 
dering  the  hot-water  lake  in  Askja  are  irrefragable  proofs  that  a  huge 
Idron-shaped  hollow  formerly  existed  here,  which  has  been  filled  up 
is  present  level  by  lava-floods  that  have  issued  therefrom  and  spread 
I  over  the  other.  It  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  in  the  course  of 
le  these  vast  deposits  first  narrowed  and  then  entirely  blocked  up  the 
it  or  vents  whence  the  lava  issued,  so  that  in  1875  it  required  less 
oe  to  upheave,  at  a  lower  level  by  some  2400  feet,  the  rocky  roof  of  an 
.  channel  *  running  under  the  Oreefi,  than  to  force  a  vent  through  the 
"a  deposits  in  Askja  itself.  To  judge  from  what  occurred  at  both 
loes  it  is  probable  that  the  force  required  to  open  the  rifts  in  the  6r»fi 
1  that  necessary  to  force  an  outlet  through  the  old  crater  were  nearly 
lal,  and  that  at  the  same  moment  the  rocky  strata  lifted  in  the  desert, 
»  huge  oval  mass  that  has  sunk  in  Askja  was  also  forced  from  its 
L  Naturally,  vents  having  been  formed  in  two  places,  the  heavier 
Iten  matter  would  flow  from  those  at  the  lower  level,  while  the  steam 
1  gases  would  make  their  escape,  carrying  with  them  the  lighter 
^stances  such  as  pumice  and  ashes,  from  the  vents  at  the  greater 
itude.  The  latter,  moreover,  would  act  in  a  manner  as  safety-valves, 
1  the  molten  lava,  not  being  subjected  to  any  great  pressure  from 
ifined  steam  or  gases,  by  its  own  gravity  would  well  gently  forth 
rough  the  newly  formed  vents  at  the  lower  level,  instead  of  being 
tsibly  hurled  far  and  wide  by  the  enormous  pressure  of  confined  steam 

*  The  coarse  of  this  channel  is  in  all  likelihood  marked  by  the  depression  in  the 
Tfttns  Orsefi  ranning  in  a  N.N.E.  direction,  named  the  Svinagja  (?  '*  swine-rift ").  as  at 
)  spot  where  a  line  drawn  from  it  woidd  intersect  the  bed  of  the  Jokuls^,  a  river  east 
the  Onefi,  there  is  a  group  of  small  new-looking  craters,  and  the  surface  of  the  earth 
I  been  greatly  disturbed  by  earthquakes  in  modern  times. 
The  displacement  whence  the  lava  issued  in  1875  is  in  the  Svinagjd« 
No.  VIIL— August,  1881.]  2  i 
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and  gases  generated  above  it,  as  most  certainly  would  hore  hiip[)eo«ia 
the  "  Bafety-yalves  "  had  not  existed. 

Fortunately  for  tho  inhabitanta  of  the  north-easterly  part  of  I 
tliiB  is  exactly  what  occurred,  as  we  have  seen. 

The  shock  of  earthquake  on  the  15th  August  anil  the  alight  em 
of  ashes  to  the  Onefi  are,  I  think,  easily  accounted  for. 
likely  that  a  quantity  of  water  had  been  gradually  collecting  ii 
hollow  in  Askja,  now  the  bed  of  the  lake,  and  that   at    this  1 
suddenly  found  its  way  through  a  newly  opened  fissure  into  the  -, 
beneath,  in  which  the  molten  lava  had  then  fallen  bo  low  that  it«  m 
was  lower  than  the  level  of  the  roof  of  the  subterranean  channel  a 
necting  Askja  with  the  Onefi,  Ihat  the  steam  generated  caused  theaho^^ 
of  earthquake  and  forced  out  the  pumice  and  other  substances  foraiingi 
scum  ou  the  lava  in  the  channel,     Tho  fact  that  the  lara  had  oeited  b  J 
issue  for  some  time  previous  to  this  shock  of  earthquake  confirms  tbiJ 
view  taken,  that  the  channel  was  only  partly  filled  w^ith  lava  so  tUltA 
scum  could  form  upon  that  lying  therein;  and  from  what  wu  talcing  I 
place  in  Afkja  a  month  earlier,  when  Mr.  Watts  was  there,  it  is  not  very  il 
speculative  to  imagine  that  a  fissure  was  newly  opened  and  that  tbrough  I 
it  the  water  from  the  snows,  rapidly  melting  under 
found  its  way  into  the  heated  abyss. 

In  conclusion,  it  cannot  be  questioned  that  Askja  is  justly  entitled  t«l 
be  considered  Iceland's  largest  volcano,  notwithstanding  that  noearli«  I 
eruption  there  than  those  of  1875  is  recorded,  and  that  prior  to  Febntttj 
of  that  year  it  was  not  known  that  the  largest  mountain-masB  uniik 
tho  Oditdahraun  encompassed  an  almost  circular  crater  having  ntRi 
of  at  least  23  square  miles.     Those  "  hardy  Norsemen  "  who  songht  a 
home  in  Iceland  rather  than  abandon  tlie  pagan  religion  of  their  I 
fathers  at  the  behest  of  a  king,  thoroughly  explored  their  island  hoa 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt   visited  this  crater.      This  is  conclugi-* 
proved,  I  think,  by  the  name  given  to  the  mountains  arotind,  Bo^^^^ 
mountains ;  the  bower  being  tho  crater  Askja.     In  tho  course  of  fcii»' 
the  verbal  accounts  of  these  early  explorations  became  forgotten  lo^^i 
and  as  nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  venturing  into  a  wildemeaw     ^ 
igneous  rock,  the  interior  of  Iceland  east  of  the  Sprengisandr  ("  bursti*"^" 
sand  ")  became  a  ierra  incognita  to  the  listless,  apathetic,  yet  kind-bear*^=™ 
and  hospitable  mixlem  Icelandei-s,  till  Jon  of  Vidrkier  in  1875  a.»^* 
Mr,  Watts  in  1876  showed  that  the  lava-desert  was  not  so  impassat/*"""^ 
as  was  bclieve<l.    Although  a  decade  seldom  passed  away  without  ^^^ 
volcanic   eruption   in    the  interior,  no  one  was  ever  bold  or  ourioM    -^* 
enough  to  visit  tho  spots  where  these  took  place  until  Jin  of  Vidrkier  diJ 
so  in  1875  ;  and  it  W(w  but  seldom  tlie  trouble  was  taken  even  to  record 
the  date  or  duration  of  an  eruption.     Volcanic  eruptions  in  Icelaoi  i 
invariably   take  place   in    thick    weather,  and  arc  attended   ■ 
enuHnion  of  immense  quantities  of  steam ;  accordingly,  from  the  inhabite 
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XMBt  region  (it  is  believed  that  in  Iceland  there  are  only  two  inhabited 
l&oiiaes  distant  40  miles  from  salt  water)  it  is  impossible  to  tell,  if  the 
loene  of  the  eruption  is  any  great  distance  ofif,  the  exact  spot  where  it  is 
taking  plcu^e.  Therefore  it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  in  the 
uinals  of  Iceland  we  find  no  mention  of  any  eruption  among  the 
D^ngjuf jolL  Eruptions  that  took  place  among  the  mountains  in  the 
leaert  were  mostly  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Trolladyngja ;  consequently 
we  find  it  stated  that  this  volcano  erupted  in  the  years  1151, 1188, 1340, 
1360,  1389,  and  1510.  In  1341  and  1510  we  also  fipd  it  mentioned  that 
Seidabreid  (**  the  broad-shouldered ''),  a  mountain  12  miles  north-east  of 
Aifllja,  erupted ;  but  Professor  Johnstrup,  who  has  examined  Herdubreid, 
lays  this  cannot  be  correct,  as  it  is  not  volcanic.  In  1477  and  1598  great 
amptions  of  sand  and  pumice  took  place  from  some  volcano  or  volcanoes 
in  the  interior,  but  it  is  not  recorded  which.  These  were  followed 
in  1618,  1862,  and  1872  by  violent  earthquakes  in  the  north ;  and  in 
1638, 1744,  and  1862  we  find  it  on  record  that  flames  were  seen  ascending 
in  the  desert.  It  is  highly  probable  that  some  or  most  of  these  erup- 
tions took  place  in  Askja,  as  it  is  certain  from  the  present  state  of  this 
immense  crater  and  the  outer  slopes  of  its  encircling  moimtain  wall  that 
they  have  been  the  seat  of  eruption  after  eruption  during  historical 
times.  The  flames  that  were  seen  ascending  from  the  desert  doubtless 
marked  outbursts  of  lava  from  channels  radiating  from  Askja  underlying 
the  Odddahraun,  similar  to  the  one  that  burst  forth  in  the  Myvatns 
Orefi  in  1875.  That  such  did  issue  at  about  the  times  mentioned  the 
newer  lava-floods  seen  on  the  way  to  Askja  conclusively  prove. 
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Arctic  Expeditions  of  the  present  Summer. — The  expedition  ap- 
pointed by  the  United  States  Grovemment  for  the  search  and  relief  of 
the  Jeannetiey  sailed  in  the  Bodgers  from  San  Francisco,  on  the  16th  of 
June.  The  vessel  is  a  full-rigged  barque  of  420  tons,  heavily  sheathed 
with  three-inch  oak-plank  and  otherwise  strengthened  for  ice  navigation. 
The  oommander,  Lieutenant  E.  M.  Berry,  has  had  previous  Arctic  expe- 
rience whilst  with  the  Tigress  in  the  search  for  the  Polaris.  Thirty-five 
officers  and  seamen  sail  with  him  and  the  vessel  is  provided  with  stores 
for  four  years.  After  passing  through  Behring  Strait,  the  instructions 
of  the  expedition  are  to  cruise  along  the  Siberian  coast,  communica- 
ting with  the  natives  and  endeavouring  to  obtain  tidings  of  the  missing 
vessel.  From  Cape  Serdze  Eamen  the  Badgers  is  to  proceed  northward 
to  Herald  Island,  hunting  for  cairns.  Should  no  clue  be  met  with  up 
to  this  point,  leading  in  a  different  direction,  she  will  next  direct  her 
course  towards  the  southern  shore  of  Wrangel  Land,  and  select  a  suitable 
shelter  for  wintering,  and  as  soon  as  the  ice  is  hard  enough,  sledging 
parties  will  be  sent  out  in  various  directions.     If  no  news  be  obtained  of 
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the  Jeannetie  or  her  crew  by  the  termination  of  the  second  aeMon,  the 
Search  Expedition  will  retnm  to  San  Frandaco. — ^The   U^  reremt 
cutter  Cartnn  sent  earlier  in  the  season  to  obtain  tidings  of  the  JtmmtfBk 
and  the  two  missing  whaling  vessels  VigUatU  and  Mouni  WoQatUnt,  has  beat 
heard  of  from  East  Cape,     l^e  whaling  vessels  had  been  fonnd  by  tk 
natives  near  East  Cape,  one  of  them  with  three  corpses  on  bosid,  the 
other  without  remains  of  the  crew  or  any  sign  of  life. — ^Two  other 
Arctic  expeditions  have  been  fitted  out  by  the  United  States  Govm- 
ment    during    the    present   summer,    one    to    Point    Barrow  in  tke 
Arctic  Sea,  on  the  northern  coast  of  Alaska,  having  for  its  object 
the  establishment  of  a  station  for  meteorological,  magnetic,  and  other 
observations  in  accordance  with  the  programme  of  the  IntematioDal 
Polar  Conference  which  met  at  Hamburg  in   1879;    and  the  other 
to  Lady  Franklin  Bay,  near  the  coal  seam  discovered  by  the  expedi- 
tion imder  Captain  Nares  in  1875.    The  Point  Barrow  station  is  te 
be  maintained  until  the  summer  of  1884,  oommunicationB  being  kepi 
up  with  it  by  a  vessel  to  be  despatched  thither  every  season*  It  is  under 
the  command  of  Lieutenant  F.  H.  Ray,  of  the  U^.  Signal  Service.    The 
expedition  up  Smith  Sound  has  the  double  object  of  founding  a  similar 
international  station  for  scientific  observations,  and  of  carrying  oat  a 
scheme  of  circumpolar  exploration.    It  is  to  return  in  the  summer  of 
1883,  and  is  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  A.  W.Greely  ;  the  wluAs 
party  consists  of  twenty-four  officers  and  men  of  different  branches  of  Cbb 
U.S.  military  service. — The  little  Dutch  exploring  vessel  WiUem 
now  on  her  fourth  Arctic  voyage,  when  last  heard  of  was  at  Vardo, 
put  into  this  port  on  the  20th  June,  after  an   attempt  to  push  n 
ward  on  the  meridian  of  the  west  coast  of  Spitzbergen.     The  pack, 
ever,  proved  to  be  very  low  this  year,  and  the  highest  point  reached 
74*^  15'  N.  in  about  14^  £.  long. ;   it  had  been  impossible  to  reach  eithp- 
Jan  Mayen  or  Spitzbergen.     The  intention  is  next  to  try  the  Kara 
in  the  direction  of  the  mouths  of  the  Ob  and  Yenisei,  and  early  5 
September  to  steer  a  course  toward  Franz-Josef  Land. — Our 
Medallist  Mr.  Leigh  Smith  sailed  from  Peterhead  on  his  fifth  Arcti* 
voyage  in   the  third  week  in  June.     On  reaching  Eira  Harbour  im- 
Franz-Josef  Land  it  is  his  intention  to  construct  a  house  and 
the  materials  for  which  ho  carries  with  him,  and  he  will  afterwards 
to  get  as  far  north  as  possible.      He  has  twenty-five  seamen  an 
assistants  with  him,  and  carries  provisions  for  fifteen  months. 

The  Ogowe  and  Congo  Boutes  to  Stanley  Pool. ~ We  have  already*' 
given  a  brief  sketch  of  the  remarkable  journey  which  our  Associate, 
M.  Savorgnan  do  Brazza,  made  last  year  from  the  Ogow6  to  the  Congo ; 
a  letter  addressed  by  him  to  a  relative,  under  date  of  March  4,  1881, 
now  enables  us  to  add  some  further  particulars,  which  are  of  oonsider- 
.oble  interest,  in  regard  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  Ogow6  and  Congo 
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mtes  to  Stanley  Pool.  On  setting  ont  on  this  journey,  M.  de  Brazza*s 
tstmctions  were  to  select  the  best  positions  in  Central  Africa  for  two 
ations  of  the  French  Branch  of  the  International  African  Association, 
le  of  which  was  to  be  on  the  Upper  Ogow6,  and  the  other  in  the  most 
.voorable  spot  for  enabling  France  to  bring  her  civilising  influence  to 
iar  in  the  direction  of  the  Upper  Congo.  The  ulterior  object  of  his 
cpedition  was  to  launch  steam-vessels  on  the  navigable  part  of  the 
ongo,  and  to  organise  a  trade-route  between  some  point  on  this  great 
aterway  and  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  station  founded  at  Ntamo 
Stanley  Pool)  is  intended  as  the  starting-point  of  the  steam-vessels 
hioh  are  shortly  to  be  placed  on  the  Congo,  while  that  on  the  Passa 
Hnent  of  the  Upper  Ogow6  is  the  nearest  point  to  the  Congo  which 
^old  be  placed  in  direct  communication  by  water  with  the  Atlantic 
oean,  some  435  miles  distant.  On  his  first  expedition  it  took  M.  de 
razza  two  whole  years  to  reach  the  Passa,  which  was  previously 
iknown,  and  the  obstacles  to  free  commercial  intercourse  on  the  Ogow^ 
ere  great,  as  the  river  was  divided  into  three  distinct  sections,  held 
epeotively  by  the  Inenga  and  Galoa  tribes,  the  Okandas,  and,  lastly,  the 
domas,  each  of  whom  exercised  absolute  control  over  their  own  section, 
» that  three  changes  of  porters  and  canoes  were  necessary,  and  the  value  of 
erohandise  was  thus  enormously  enhanced.  But  during  his  last  journey 
i  de  Brazza  put  an  end  to  this  arrangement  which  had  existed  from  time 
imemorial,  and  made  the  navigation  of  the  river  free  as  far  as  Franoe- 
Ue,  his  station  on  the  Passa.  With  regard  to  the  180  miles  of  land 
omey  thence  to  Ntamo  on  the  Congo,  porters  will  be  found  as  easily 
ong  the  road  as  they  are  on  the  banks  of  the  Ogow6,  for  the  popula- 
311  is  very  dense  and  peaceable,  and  the  surfetce  of  the  country  presents 
»  serious  difficulty ;  indeed,  were  it  not  for  some  obstacles  in  the  first 
lee  days*  march,  a  wheeled  vehicle  might  pass  along  the  road  without 
ly  preliminary  labour  being  necessary.  The  country,  moreover,  is 
ny  healthy,  as  it  consists  of  a  plateau  at  an  elevation  of  2625  feet,  and 
lis  altitude  affects  the  vegetation  beneficially,  so  that  the  banana  and 
aize  flourish  there.  But  this  line  of  land  communication  from  one 
ation  to  another  is  only  a  provisional  expedient,  for  the  route  to  be 
led  in  the  future  will  touch  the  Congo  at  a  point  much  nearer  to 
ranceville.  This  route,  by  which  the  steam-vessels  will  pass  down  to 
le  Congo,  is  the  river  Alima,  which  in  his  former  expedition  M.  de 
razza  discovered  at  a  point  only  45  miles  from  the  Ogow6.  The  tract  of 
»untry  between  FranceviUe  and  this  point  on  the  Alima  is  not  difficult, 
id,  indeed,  is  almost  practicable  for  laden  waggons  without  any  previous 
hour  being  expended  on  it.  Having  traversed  it  five  times  already, 
!.  de  Brazza  is  able  to  speak  confidently  on  the  subject.  The  country 
not  wooded,  and  the  vegetation  is  sparse ;  the  hills  have  a  gentle 
ope,  and  a  wheeled  vehicle  could  pass  everywhere.  The  following  is 
le  work  that  will  have  to  be  done.  A  road  must  be  cut  through  a 
•rest  for  some  three  or  four  miles  after  leaving  the  station,  and  another 
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for  about  a  third  of  a  mile  a  little  farthor  an  ;  a  bridge  must  bo  built 
over  the  river  Koni,  which  is  80  feet  broad  and  six  feet  deep;  iai 
beeidee  thero  are  difficulties  from  steep  inclines  in  tive  or  aix  pUc^ 
M.  de  BniEza  appears  to  think  that  a  sufficient  number  of  jwrters  can  )ig 
procured  locally  for  the  transport  of  inerchnnilise  and  steain-visBelg  ja 
Bectiona.     Afterwards  asses  might  be  made  available,  and  lutcr  on  \]g^ 
live  or  six  difficult  places  mentioned  above  might  be  made  practi(^]« 
for  wheeled  vehicles  by  native  labour,  and  at  no  great  oipense.    IL  de 
Brazza  justly  prides   himself    on    having  been    able    to    acoomplitd^ 
ivithimt  violence  of  any  sort,  the  total  abolition  of  the  slave-tradn  in  tlia 
basin  of  the  Ogowe.     FrancovjUe  has  already  become  a  place  of  refags 
for  escaped  slaves,  and  M.  de  Brazza  states  that  all  the  tribes  along  the 
river  recognise  this  right  of  asylum,  and  admit  that  all  slaveH  who  pUo» 
thomsolvca  under  his  protection  are  thereby  made  free. — Speatiag  o^ 
Mr.   II.   M.    Stanley's  operations   on    the   ngrtb   bank   of  the  t^gc:;^" 
lU.    lie  Brazza  es])rea8es  the  conviction   that  he  will  not  bo  able  t*^-^^j. 
transport  his  steam-vessels  to  Stanley  Pool  in  less  than  four  years,  aai^^'^ . 
that  his  roughly  made  road  will  never  become  a  practicable  highway;  '-• 
while  the  farther  he  advances  the  more  difficult  will  ho  find  the  solution 
of  the  rcvictualling  question,  as  the  country  he  passes  through  will 
furnish  but  little  in  tho  way  of  supplies,  and  even  at  his  present  early 
stage  he  has  to  employ  sixty  mules  and  asses  to  bring  up  proviiions. 
To  give  an  idea  of  the  difficulties  of  transport  up  the  rapids  and  falls  of  the 
Congo,  M.  de  Brazza  explains  that  in  a  former  geological  ago  an 
plateau  at  an  elevation  of  more  than  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
separated  the  Upper  fiongo  from  the  Atlantic  ;  the  river  wore  a  bed  for  toI  fo^ 
itself  through  this  plateau,  which  at  last,  by  the  action  of  constant  anr!  JE^aiwr^^^ 
continuous  drainage,  became  furrowed  into  as  many  valleys  as  thero^rra'^^ei'' 
were  torrents  rushing  down  into  the  great  river.     In  following  the  ]ine?».««Li  Jlioo 
of  tho  Congo,  therefore,  it  becomes  necessary  to  cross  all  these  chains  olrc*      ss  "' 
mountains,  which  are  the  remains  of  the  anciont  plateau.   The  difficultie^^»£^  ItiM 
of  this  route  aro  so  great  that  tlie  salt  taken  to  Ntamo  (Stanley  Poo1^X«l»«z»*oi'!) 
is  never  transported  by  it,  but  by  a  much  longer  and  less  difficult  rDadX».^MzwatI- 
Naturally,  then,  M.  de  Brazza  institutes  a  comparison  between  the  twoiFv^tiro 
routes  from  the  Atlantic  towards  the  TJpj>er  Congo,  favourable  to  tb^f£>A  the 
one  he  has  chosen.   By  the  line  of  the  Ogowe  the  river  is  made  use  of  a^tMx     'ss 
far  as   it  is  navigable  for  canoes,  from  which  point  it  is  but  40  oi«:*c»-  or 
45   wilca   through  an   easy   country    to  a  point   where  the  Alima   ii^^  »~  JJt- 
navigable  for  steam- vessels.     On  this  line,  too,  labour  and  provisions  ar^»=» 
drawn  from  the  country  itself,  while  on  the  Congo  nothing  but  rrvfci.       j- 
and  dry  grass  are  to  bo  found.     Not  only  are  the  men  of  Mr.  Stanley's 
expedition  fed  ou  rice  from  Europe  transported  on  the  backs  of  porters 
and  miilcs,  but  the  animals  themselves  are  fed  on  hay  and  oats  obtained 
from  Europe  at  a  heavy  cost.     On  the  Ogowo  porters  and  workmen  aro 
all  natives,  but  on  tho  Congo  M.  de  Brazza  states  that  they  are  obliged 
o  make  use  ?£  men  Irom  Zanzibar  and  slaves,  purchased  by  Mr.  Stanley, 
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^ho  after  all  do  not  do  much  work  for  him.  In  spite  of  the  precautions 
aken,  many  of  these  slaves  escape,  and  numbers  have  had  to  be 
'eoaptnred  in  the  neighbouring  villages,  where  they  had  taken  refaga, 
STo  laboxur  is  done  there,  M.  de  Brazza  adds,  by  free  natives,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  trade-porters  who  have  consented  to  give  temporary 
UBistance  in  getting  up  the  waggons.  At  Franceville,  on  the  other 
tumd,  the  neighbouring  villages  sent  men  to  build  the  houses,  and  when 
IL  de  Biazza  in  July  of  last  year  had  to  send  down  to  the  coast  for 
applies,  the  750  Adumas  who  manned  the  canoes  were  only  accompanied 
7  one  European  and  two  Gkboon  men.  The  natives  here  are  paid 
I  goods  after  working  for  three  or  six  months.  Sufficient  labour  coxdd 
B  pirocnred  on  the  spot  to  carry  out  any  works  between  Franceville  and 
le  coast,  as  well  as  between  the  Ogow4  and  the  Alima,  and  this 
nential  difference  between  the  two  routes  is  due  to  the  Ogow6  region 
alng  well-peopled  and  the  oountry  fertile  and  new  to  European 
lerchandise.  On  the  Congo,  on  the  other  hand,  the  population  is  very 
sattered,  the  country  sterile,  and  European  goods  have  long  been 
nown.  M.  de  Brazza  farther  states  that  the  perwnnel  of  his  expedition 
insists  of  twenty  men  from  the  Senegal  or  Graboon,  and  two  Europeans 
Dly,  while  Mr.  Stanley,  with  fourteen  Europeans,  has  already  expended 
0,000?.,  and  it  is  quite  impossible  to  say  what  further  expense  will  be 
nooned  in  carrying  out  his  work.  The  total  sum  which  M.  de  Brazza 
as  expended  on  his  expedition  amounts  at  the  present  time  to  18002. 
f  his  two  stations,  that  at  Ntamo  is  only  just  started,  and  he  is  now 
3ing  to  revictual  it,  but  that  on  the  Ogow6  is  in  every  respect  in  a 
Oforishing  condition  as  regards  houses,  stores,  arms,  provisions,  &o. 
owards  the  conclusion  of  his  letter,  M.  de  Brazza  mentions  that  he 
I  -waiting  for  the  expedition  organised  with  the  40001.  voted  by  the 
French  Chambers.  This  is  to  take  him  the  steam-launches  to  which  he 
as  before  referred,  and  he  was  much  disappointed  at  not  finding  them 
b  the  Graboon  on  his  arrival  from  the  Congo  in  December  last.  By  last 
dTices  the  expedition,  consisting  of  Dr.  Ballay  and  M.  Mizon,  had 
rrived  on  the  coast,  but  we  fear  that  the  enterprising  young  traveller 
who  is  waiting  for  them  with  so  much  impatience  will  be  disappointed 
n  his  expectation  of  seeing  them  at  Franceville  at  an  early  date,  for  in  a 
otter  written  from  the  Gaboon  on  May  4th,  and  published  in  Le$  Missions 
JaOuUqueSj  P^re  Delorme  states  that  it  will  probably  be  several  months 
lefore  they  are  able  to  ascend  the  Ogow6  to  the  Passa. 

The  Hanabi  Route  from  Quito  to  the  Pacific— In  our  report  of  the 
)roceedings  of  the  Geographical  Society  of  Paris  on  February  4th  {atUe^ 
>•  184)  reference  was  made  to  a  communication  by  M.  Edouard  Andr6 
m  M.  Ch.  Wiener's  recent  journey  from  Quito  to  the  Pacific  coast,  in 
learch  of  a  shorter  and  more  convenient  route  than  the  one  now  used 
yy  way  of  Chimborazo,  Guaranda,  and  Babahoyo  to  Guayaquil.  This 
communication  has  since  been  published,  illustrated  by  a  map,  in  the 
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March  uuniber  of  the  Bulletin^  which  has  just  reached  us.    H.  Andi^ 
points  out  that  M.  Wiener  was  not  the  first  to  follow  and  examine  the 
route  in  question,  and  that  it  has  long  been  the  subject  of  investigatioiL 
In  1871-3  MM.  Beiss  and  Stubel,  the  German  geologists,  traversed  tliii 
region,  and  they  published*  the  altitudes  of  the  principal  points  cm  the 
road.     Again  in  1875,  P^re  Men  ton,  a  distinguished  astronomer  and  Uie 
founder  of  the  present  Quito  Observatory,  visited  the  slopes  of  JJ 
Corazon  (Chamalari)  in  the  direction  of  the  Pacific,  and  followed  tli« 
same  route  as  M.  Wiener  as  far  as  Santo  Domingo  de  los  Cdondo^ 
travelling  by  way  of  El  Mirador.    He  determined  astronomically  tk^ 
position  of  the  chief  points  on  the  road,  besides  taking  altitudes  bannoiQ, 
trically.     His  observations  have  never  been  published,  but  he  fumidied 
M.  Andr6  with  the  table  of  heights,  which  we  reproduce  at  the  end   of 
this  Note.    The  road  has,  moreover,  been  the  object  of  special  study  ou 
the  part  of  the  contractors  who  made  it,  from  Aloag  to  El  Mirador,  at^jd 
with  the  exception  of  its  extreme  end,  it  is  not  reduced  to  a  mere  fin^t- 
path,  as  M.  Wiener  appears  to  make  out.    It  is  everywhere  etsil^ 
passable,  and  from  Aloag  to  San  Florencio  is  in  very  good  conditioYi.  - 
and  in  saying  this,  M.  Andre  speaks  from  his  own  personal  experietxoe 
of  the  road  in  Juno  1876.     On  another  occasion  he  proposes  to  give 
Society  an  account  of  his  journey,  and  in  the  meantime  supplies 
map  referred  to,  in  order  to  establish  the  priority  of  discovery  as 
above. .  This  map,  which  has  been  prepared  from  the  observationa 
the  three  travellers  named  before,  and  from  the  bearings  taken  by 
Andr^,  gives  the  line  of  the  road  at  present  used  by  the  workmen.     c>i 
the  Miligalli  saw-mills,  by  the  agricultural  labourers  of  the  distrxcs^ 
and  by  the  members  of  the  German  colony  in  the  Cordillera  de    X 
Colorados.    M.  Andre  maintains  that  a  road  could  be  made  fit  for 
vehicles  as  far  as  El  Mirador,  and  thence  to  the  sea,  by  prolonging 
line  over  the  Cordilleras  de  Toachi  and  de  Sandomo  (which,  he  i 
are  not  so  easy  to  cross  as  M.  Wiener  thinks)  to   the  Rio 
which   would   have  to  be  followed  to  reach  Bahia  in  the  Bay 
Santa  Marta. — Surveys  have  been  made  in  all  directions  in  Ecuadour* 
order  to  settle  this  vital  question  of  a  land-route  from  Quito  to 
coast.    In  1861  two  Frenchmen,  MM.  Daste  and  F.  Gouin,  surve; 
line  between  the  capital  and  the  Bay  of  Pailon,  to  the  north-west, 
way  of  the  forests  of  Malbucho  and  the  Bio  Mira,  in  which  task 
were  aided  by  eighty  Indians.     The  result  of  this  survey  was,  that 
route  followed  by  MM.  Daste  and  Gouin  was  quite  practicable,  and  C 
road  would  have  been  made  but  for  want  of  funds.     Later  on  fc 
President  of  the  Bepublic,  Don  Garcia  Moreno,  directed  M.  G^hin, 
French  engineer,  to  make  a  road  from  Quito  to  Guayaquil.     The  wo 
was  actively  carried  on  until  the  death  of  Moreno,  after  which 
remainder  was  left  in  its  old  state,  that  is  to  say,  from  Guaranda  to  b 

*  'Alturas  tomadas  en  la  Republioa  del  Ecuador,*  by  W.  Hem  and  A.  Stu 
Quito,  1873. 
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t  of  Chimborazo,  it  presents  a  constant  succession  of  mudlioles  and 
rmires.    Other  projects  were  afterwards  brought  forward,  but  none 

leceived  with  more  favour  than  the  Manabi  road,  to  which  M. 
aer  has  once  more  called  attention.    M.  Andr6,  in  conclusion,  hopes 

his  investigations  will  be  more  carefully  made  than  those  of  his 
ecesBors,  and  that  we  shall  have  an  exact  survey  of  the  road 
idy  traced  by  ojbhers,  unless  in  the  part  between  El  Mirador  and 
sea  M.  Wiener  has  attempted  to  find  some  other  track  through  the 
in  forest  than  the  existing  foot-paths  —  a  task  which  M.  Andre 
B  upon  as 'almost  impossible  of  execution  in  the  twenty-one  days 
ipied  by  his  journey  from  Quito  to  the  sea. 


HnoHTs  ABOvi  Ska-lbtel  on  thb  Road  fbom  Quito  to  thb  Pbovikce  of 

Manabi. 

1.  According  to  Reiss  and  Stuhel  (1871-3). 


Quito 

Santa  Rosa  (top  of  the  road) 

l\uDibillo  Tcottage) 

Aloag  (Tillage)        

Pagoangalli  (highest  point  on  rood)    . . 
El  Pnngu  (upper  limit  of  arborescent  ferns) 

ligue        

Oarretas  (saw-yard)        

Bio  Silante       

Bio  San  Lorenzo  (Bridge  of  Maranjal) 

Ganausoto 

Bio  Tamboya  (bridge) 

Upper  limit  of  banana  trees 

San  Florencio  (Hacienda)      

BioOalulo        

Foot  of  Mount  Guanasa 


In  Metres. 


2850 
3086 
2802 
2922 
3469 
3279 
2850 
2477 
2150 
1787 
2005 
1849 
1630 
1459 
1291 
1245 


In  English 
Feet. 


9,851 
10. 125 
9,193 
9,587 
11,381 
10,758 
9,351 
8,127 
7,054 
5,863 
6,578 
6,066 
5,348 
4,787 
4.236 
4.085 


2.  According  to  Pkre  Menten  (1875). 


Aloag         

Omcepcion 

Pucal 

Pag^angalli 
MiSgalli  (saw-mill) 

Canzacoto 

Bio  Yamboya   . . 
San  Florencio  .. 

Oascajal 

Playa  de  Guanasa   . 
Qnebrada  Oalnlo 
San  Nicolas 

Bio  Napa 

Toachi       

Allulliqui 

Xante        

Guanosilla 
Mirador  .. 


In  Metres. 


2922 

2955 

3193 

3440 

1900 

2004 

1819 

1580 

1377 

1237 

1086 

1086 

917 

785 

668 

576 

497 

588 


In  English 
Feet. 


9.587 
9,695 
10.476 
11,286 
6,234 
6,575 
5.968 
5,184 
4,518 
4,058 
3,563 
3,563 
3,009 
2,583 
2,192 
1,890 
1.631 
1,929 
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The  Boundary  Line  between  Chili  and  the  Argentine  BepuWci- 
According  to  news  just  received  from  Buenos  Ayres,  a  Batisfactoiy  nl^ 
tion  of  the  question  of  the  boundary  in  the  south  between  Chili  and  tb 
Argentine  Bepublic  has  been  arrived  at  through  the  good  offiooe  of  % 
representatives  of  the  United  States  in  those  countries.  The  AndM^ 
to  be  the  dividing  line  stretching  south  across  the  Straits  of  HageDia 
to  Mounts  Sarmiento  and  Darwin.  The  Argentine  limit  in  the  Atlanta 
is  to  be  Virgin  Cape  at  the  entrance  to  the  straits,  and  the  soothen 
limit  of  the  republic  will  bo  defined  by  a  line  drawn  thence  to  a  poii^ 
on  the  Andes  in  52°  S.  lat.,  72^  long,  west  of  Greenwich,  so  that  tfa 
region  watered  by  the  Gallegos,  Santa  Cruz,  and  other  riven  ng 
become  definitely  Argentine  territory.  The  coast  of  the  Stniti  of 
Magellan  will  thus  be  given  to  Chili,  while  Tierra  del  Fnego  and  tfa 
adjacent  islands  will  be  divided  according  to  the  Andes  line.  The  stniti 
will  be  declared  free  to  the  vessels  of  all  nations,  and  the  two  repolbi 
will  bind  themselves  not  to  place  armaments  of  any  kind  either  at  the 
entrance  or  on  the  shores  of  the  straits.  A  money  compensation  is  to  be 
given  for  whatever  territory  the  establishment  of  the  dividing  line  d 
the  Andes  may  take  from  cither  country. 

Recent  News  of  Bussiaii  TravelleriB. — We    are   indebted  to  our 
Associate,  M.  Alexis  do  Lomonossof,  Assistant-Secretary  of  the  Imperial 
Geographical  Society  of  St.  Petersburg,  for  the  following  items  of  infor- 
mation respecting   Bussian  travellers. — After  delivering  a  ooone  o€ 
lectures  on  his  explorations "  in  Central  Asia,  Colonel  Prejevalsky 
retired  to  his  native  place  in  the- Government  of  Smolensk,  wheieliei 
now  engaged  in  writing  his  acebunt  of  his  last  journey.    This  mr 
will  be  finished  in  November,  and  probably  published  next  Feliruuy  "* 
— M.  Severtsof  has  been  engaged  in  comparing  the  results  of  hia 
journey  *  in  the  Pamir  with  his  previous  explorations  in  Central 
and  will  write  a  paper  on  the  subject  with  the  view  of  connecting 
levelling  from  the  north  with  that  of  Captain  Trotter  from  the  sonth.— 
Dr.  Begel,  the  eminent  botanist,  has  gone  to  Ferghana,  cmd  is  making 
collections  in  medicinal  botany  in  that  region. — M.  Malakhof^  an  ac- 
complished young  ethnologist,  is  engaged  in  the  examination  of  caves 
in  the  Governments  of  Viatka,  Perm,  and  Ufa,  in  connection  with 
his  investigations  on  the  subject  of  the  antiquity  of  man.     He  1b  a  good 
photographer,  and  will,  no  doubt,  find  this  art  of  great  valne  in  his 
present  researches. — M.   Poliakof  started  in   May  in   the  ship  Nijm 
Novgorod  on  his  expedition  ^  to  the  Island  of  Sakhalin  (Saghalien).    He 
is  accompanied  by  M.  Nikolsky,  and  will  be  chiefly  occupied  in  investi- 
gations in  the  department  of  zoology,  but  during  his  stay  of  two  years 
he  will  also  prepare  an  account  of  his  general  observations  in  tho  island. 
— ^M.  Adrianof,  of  the  University  of  St.  Petersburg,  has  gone  with  a 
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jBttll  party  to  Western  Siberia,  and  is  now  engaged  in  studying  the  geo- 
Unphy  and  geology  of  the  Kuznetsk  district. — The  committee  entrusted 
triflli  the  arrangements  for  taking  meteorological  observations  at  the 
*90ath  of  the  Lena  within  the  Arctic  circle,  have  decided  upon  a  plan  of 
uperotionB.     M.  Jurgens,  an  officer  in  the  pilot  service  of  the  Bussian 
fyfji  ^^  s^  '^'^  have  before  stated,  been  appointed  chief  of  the  station. 
Bb  is  a  man  of  hardy  constitution,  and  likely  to  be  able  to  withstand 
^  severity  of  the  climate  of  the  tundra  region.     He  is  to  leave  St. 
pBlenburg  during  the  month  of  August,  and  after  spending  some  time 
gt  Ixkutsk,  will  reach  Yakutsk  during  the  winter.     There  he  hopes  to 
le  able  to  organise  the  expedition,  and  to  proceed  in  a  steamer  to  the 
jnouih  of  the  Lena  in  the  spring  of  next  year. — The  Imperial  Geographi- 
^  Society  is  now  engaged  in  forming  a  collection  of  geographical  and 
^er  scientific  objects  for  the  Exhibition  at  the  approaching  International 
Canp^iBB  at  Venice.    M.  Qrigorief,  Professor  of  Botany  at  the  Techno- 
logical Institute,  who  was  wrecked  in  the  Nordenekiold  off  the  Japanese 
comet  last  summer,  has  been  appointed  Bussian  Commissioner  at  the 
Congress. 

A  Journey  in  the  Chinese  Province  of  Kansu. — A  long  letter  has 
ba0A  communicated   to  Les  Missions   Catholiques  from  M.  Janssen,  a 
Boman  Catholic  missionary  stationed  at  Lan-chow-fu,  descriptive  of  a 
journey  through  part  of  the  Eansu  province,  which  furnishes 
useful  information  respecting  that  little-known  region.     From 
Xittn-chow  M.  Janssen  pursued  a  south-easterly  direction  to  Tsin    (or 
C3iixi)-  ohow,  which  he  reached  in  eight  days.     This  town  is  situated  in 
•  oixarming  and  very  fertile  valley,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Hui,  one 
c^   tiie  numerous  affluents  of  the  Hwang-ho,  and  a  considerable  export 
^v^ifcde  is  done  there  in  tobacoo,  cotton,   and  wine.     To  his  surprise, 
^•^      Janssen  found  the  streets  of  the  town  well  paved,  an  unknown 
in  all  the  Chinese  towns  he  had  previously  visited.     The  next 
he  resumed  his  journey  to  the  south  in  the  direction  of  Hui-hsion, 
the  roads  were  so  bad  that  it  took  him  four  days  to  travel  about 
miles.     The  country,  however,  was  very  beautiful ;  some  10  or  16 
beyond  Tsin-chow,  the  road  left  the  plain  and  rose  gradually  to  the 
sin-lin  range.     Everywhere  there  was  abundance  of  timber  of  all  kinds, 
and  creeping  plants ;  but  the  surface  of  the  country  is  cut  up  by 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  roads  are  impracticable  for  ordinary 
^C^ommerce,  and  in  many  places  everything  has  to  be  carried  on  men's 
"^Mhcks.     Hui-hsien,  which  contains  15,000  inhabitants,  is  situated  in  a 
^road  valley  on  the  slope  of  a  hill ;  its  walls  are  in  good  preservation, 
^md  the  town  is  even  cleaner  than  Tsin-chow.    M.  Janssen  next  pro- 
ceeded to  Yu-^rh-ngai,  which  is  23  miles  south  of  Hui-hsien,  on  the  Nan 
Shan,  a  lofty  and  stony  mountain  range.     For  the  first  10  miles  ho 
travelled  through  a  charming,  undulating  cotmtry,  well  cultivated  and 
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thickly  peopled,  which  reminded  him  of  [some  of  the  beantifnl  tpa^ 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brussels.  Maize  and  sorghum  are  the  duef 
productions  of  the  country,  which  is  also  the  home  of  the  persinuDon  or 
date-plum,  the  delicious  fruit  of  the  Diospyros  KakU.  As  soon  as  tb 
Nan  Shan  was  approached,  the  road  became  more  difficult,  and  ooostm 
rains  had  made  it  even  worse  than  usual.  Leaving  Yfl-^rh-Dgil 
M.  Janssen  retraced  his  steps  down  the  Nan  Shan,  in  order  to  nft 
Lu-tsze-ngai,  after  which  he  went  to  Chung-pa-miao  by  way  of  Hi 
hsien  and  Liang-tang-hsien.  The  last-named  town  is  30  milei  6q^ 
Hui-hsien,  and  Chung-pa-miao  is  23  miles  farther  on  and  to  the  aoit^ 
west.  M.  Janssen  afterwards  visited  the  small  town  of  Ewan-kia,  aboit 
12  miles  south-east  of  Chung-pa-miao,  and  on  his  way  back  to  Laindiov 
he  went  to  Mo-tieh-kow,  in  the  Wu-tsai  district,  three  days'  journey  to  flu 
north-east  of  Liang-tang-hsien.  At  this  place  he  found  a  oolony  of  eoi. 
grants  from  Szechuen  and  Shensi,  who  had  been  induced  to  settle  there qi 
account  of  the  low  price  of  land  among  the  mountains  of  the  Kaon 
province. 

The  Direct  Soad  from  India  to  China. — In  the  Journal  *  of  Ae 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  our  Associate,  Mr.  S.  E.  Peal,  whose  hoQtt 
accompanied  Mr.  H.  L.  Jenkins  f  in  1869  in  his  trip  across  the  PMfai 
range  into  the  Hookoong  Valley,  describes  a  journey  which  he  nnfo. 
took  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  Nongyang  Lake  on  the  BmoMie 
side  of  the  water-parting  and  of  reporting  on  the  pass  over  the  Pattoi, 
which  is  considered  the  most  feasible  and  direct  route  from  India  to 
China.    Mr.  Peal's  paper  furnishes  a  very  detailed   account  of  lik 
expedition,  and  is  illustrated  by  a  map  and  plates.  -  The  configniatioa 
of  the  whole  country  and  the  ranges  around  being  considered  in  regui 
to  the  countries  beyond,  he  thinks  that  the  only  feasible  route  is  vii  ik 
Kamrup  basin  and  Nongyang  or  Loglai.     To  the  east,  not  only  does  iha 
Patkoi  increase  in  elevation,  but  the  approaches  from  either  side  beoooft 
more  and  more  difficult,  and  the  country  is  besides  uninhabited.    On  ihfi 
west,  too,  the  hills  are  more  difficult,  the  water-parting  at  a  much  hi^^ 
elevation,  and  the  tract  of  mountainous  country  much  wider.    Mr. 
thinks  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  discover  the  route  actually 
olden  times,    as   its   locality  is  known ;    and  it  is  possible   **  tha^ 
ascending  some  one  of  the  actual  gaps  in  the  lower  part  of  the  range  ^^ 
of  the  present  pass,  and  not  more  than  two  or  three  miles  distant,     ** 
path  may  be  found  to  debouch  almost  at  once  on  the  level,  or  but  lit 
above  it,  rendering  a  route  anything  but  difficult  to  open  there.** 
thinks  that  the  elevation  cannot  be  more  than  600  or  800  feet  al^c 
the  tributary  of  the  Loglai  first  met  with,  that  river  itself  ronnin.^ 
about  1000  feet  below  the  crest.     There  is  said  to  be  reason  for  belie^v^ 
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his  old  route  was  in  uso  as  tho  *'  Dei  bat "  in  592  a j).  by  the 
It  Shans  from  Mogong. 

om  the  Irawady  to  the  Yang-tsze.*— A  road  across  the  Eakyen  hills  on 
rmo-Chinese  froatier,  into  the  Shan  states  of  Yunnan,  which  has  been  closed 
ODg  time,  was  last  year  reopened  for  trade ;  and  one  caravan  having  already 
Dse  of  it,  Mr.  Henry  Soltau  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Stevenson,  of  the  China  Inland 
s,  who  have  been  stationed  at  Bhamd  since  1875,  determined  to  accompany  the 
eurayan  on  its  return  journey  into  China.  Their  chief  reasons  for  taking  this 
were  that  it  lay  through  territory  belonging  to  Eakyen  tribes  friendly  to 
ind  that  they  could  perform  the  whole  journey  by  land.  They  started  from 
\  on  November  29th,  1880,  having  engaged  two  Eakyen  chiefs,  old  friends  of 
ifD,  to  be  responsible  for  them  in  crossing  the  hills,  and  to  help  to  carry  their  load 
iciDflB  and  books.  They  joined  the  rear  of  the  caravan,  where  they  found  the 
ty  of  the  Eakyen  chiefs,  all  mounted  on  diminutive  mountain  ponies.  The 
hielli  beaded  the  procession,  together  with  a  few  Chinese  merchants,  who  were 
goods  back  with  them.  Then  followed  the  long  string  of  ponies  and  mules — 
D  500  and  600  in  number — ^attended  by  Chinamen,  Shans,  and  Eakyens,  each 
;  charge  of  three  animals.  These  men  carried  no  arms,  but  were  guarded  by 
DS,  who  marched  alongside  armed  with  spears,  matchlocks,  and  sword-knives ; 
ihief  carried  bis  sword-knife,  usually  silver-mounted  and  ornamented  with  a  tuft 
i!  goats*  hair.  The  roads  being  mere  pathways,  the  caravan  had  to  march  in 
Sle,  and  nearly  two  hours  consequently  elapsed  every  day  between  the  starting 
finst  and  last  animals.  One  hundred  Eakyen  villages  had  representatives  in 
apany,  which  included  over  forty  chiefs.  Some  danger  was  apprehended  in  the 
outside  Bham6,  as  the  Eakyens  knew  that  there  was  a  gang  of  men  from  some 
)  villages  lying  in  wait  for  them.  The  camping-place  wap,  however,  reached 
ky,  the  guards  posted  by  the  Burmese  officials  having  kept  strict  watch  at 
nming.  The  scene  here  was  a  busy  one,  everybody  beiog  occupied  in  remov- 
s  bads  of  cotton,  salt,  and  piece-goods  from  the  animals'  backs,  and  placing 
1  hollow  squares,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  ponies  and  mules  were  tethered ; 
Q  camped  outside  under  the  shelter  of  the  trees,  or  in  booths  made  of  branches 
DQbooB.  Nothing  of  importance  occurred  until  noon  of  December  Ist,  when  the 
I  halted  to  rest  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  which  formed  a  plateau  surrounded 
)e  sides  by  still  loftier  hills.  The  caravan  had  now  quitted  the  territory 
ng  to  the  Cowrie  tribe  of  Eakyens,  and  had  entered  that  of  the  La-kums,  two  ur 
'the  principal  chiefs  of  whom  were  great  friends  of  Messrs.  Soltau  and  Stovenson. 
1  attempt  was  made  by  some  stmnge  Eakyens  to  rob  them  of  their  ponies,  &c., 
lat  threatened  to  be  a  serious  disturbance  ensued.  Eventually,  however,  the 
r  Cowries  and  La-kums  got  the  hetter  of  the  attacking  party,  and  the  difficulty, 
vaa  explained  to  have  its  origin  in  some  misunderstanding  in  Major  Sladen's  time 
3),  was  settled  by  arbi  tration.  It  was  arranged  that  Messrs.  Soltau'and  Stevenson 
pay  twelve  rupees,  and  the  villagers  of  Moung-wai  entered  into  an  agreement 
T  them  to  pass  backwards  and  forwards  at  any  time  without  further  trouble, 
they  would  not  guarantee  the  safety  of  any  other  foreigners  who  might  pass 
I  the  district.  The  next  morning  the  caravan  started  as  usual,  and  there  was 
acr  serious  trouble  during  the  remainder  of  the  journey.  On  December  4th, 
t  day  in  the  hills,  the  caravan  was  brought  to  a  temporary  standstill  by  a 
L  for  black-mail  made  by  some  Eakyens  on  the  Chinese  merchants.    This  was 

'e  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Wm.  Soltau,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  China  Inland 
,  for  copies  of  lilr.  II.  Soltau's  letters,  from  which  this  account  of  his  journey  Las 
mpiled. 
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paiJ.and  soon  aftarwardsa  bend  in  tlie  road  brought  them  into  Tnll  view  of  ibelotilf 
Shan  plain  of  Kaog-ai  or  Moung-k.  Mr.  Soltau  gives  tlie  followiDg  deMfiirtin^ 
Ihe  scene  which  here  met  his  eye  : — 

"Two  parailol  ranges  of  hilU  eiicloBod  ft  VMt  plain  some  40  miles  in  leo^.Mt 
three  to  five  mllea  In  width,  the  bills  meeting  at  either  end.  Every  inch  of  giaai 
was  utilised  by  the  indoalrioua  bhie-coated  Shans,  ihe  portions  not  occuiried  fcjfc 
nutnerons  villager,  surroundeii  by  their  hedges  of  bamboos,  being  cnltiraled  mft 
padily.  As  the  view  buret  upon  us  that  nftemoon  it  sccm«i]  lo  TDt-  one  of  the  not 
miiiiua  and  lovely  sifihts  I  had  ever  witnessed.  We  bad  jnsC  emerged  from  ti»»iH 
uncultivated  mountnina,  with  their  wilder  inhobilanls,  and  here  lay  at  our  fra  i 
golden  plain  bordered  on  either  side  by  purple  hills.  Upon  this  golden  floor  mk 
ooru-atacka  dotted  here  and  there,  and  running  through  it  a  lovely  riband  of  lit 
deepest  blue,  fringed  with  threads  of  the  same,  the  Tn-ping  river  and  its  tbodaat 
mountain  streatnlets  which  irripite  the  terraced  fields.  In  und  out,  patchci  of  lb 
darktst  green  indicated  the  poKitionsof  the  unmerous  villnges  hidden  nway  amcnsB 
hedges  of  feathery  bamboo.  No  wonderonr  companions,  so  long  under  the  3it»inif 
an  siety,  burst  lortliintoainging  and  loud  conversation.  All  was  so  charmingly  smBiBj 
and  beautiful.  The  plain  had  not  long  beec  rtaptd,  and  sheaves  were  beingcuiirf 
horoi*  to  be  ihreahed.  Lazy  buffaloe«  were  walking  Toand  and  round  in  a  riii;ci 
the  summer  threshing-floor,  willi  haif-a-dozen  yonngstcrson  their  grey  backs.  Sn^. 
faced  girls  and  sober  matrons,  tvith  silver  ornaments  in  their  hair,  ears,  and  m  tlxii 
arms  and  dresses,  wearing  marvellous  turbans  of  dork  cloth,  looking  like  iantto) 
fannels,  and  red  andbn>wu  stri]>cd  petticoats  under  their  garments  of  blu«clMb,wai 
threshing  out  the  rico  with  wooden  pickaxes  or  Halls  of  light  bamboo.  Oiben  nrr 
shovelling  the  golden  grain  into  the  air,  while  the  gentle  breeze  blew  aw«yihecliiS. 
Men  and  women  were  tying  up  the  threshed  stnw  in  bundles  and  eoE«riog  ii 
home  on  the  backs  of  mulea  and  bullocks  to  serve  for  fuel  or  beddinj." 

Messrs.  Soltnu  and  8tevenson  were  hospitably  entevtalnei)  at  the  vi!i^  t(  Ku- 
ing  by  a  Bhan  chief,  who  is  ap|x>inted  by  the  Chinese  lo  govern  about  thirty  o(  lit 
villages  in  the  plain.     When  Major  Sladen  went  tbrotigh  lo  Momcin,  he  vutf 
service  to  the  expedition,  and  he  produced  for  their  inspection  a  welUn'on  Idls 
from  the  leader,  testifying  how  trustworthy  and  useful  he  had  bern  on  tbeemn. 
On  December  Tth  the  party  started  ngnin,  and  jinssed  through  many  vilUgu  In  lit 
plain,  the  road  winding  in  and  out  amcwg  paddy-lields  and  across  streams  or  tliediy 
beda  of  mountain  torrents  until  Lnng-cbong-bai  was  reached.    The  next  dey  titj 
moved  on  to  Kiu-chCng,  a  large  town  in  the  plain,  where  a  great  number  ot  CbiMi 
traders  and  otliers  live,  as  it  is  the  terminus  of  the  Bliamo  caravan  Kod,  icd  bm 
they  again  met  their  Chinese  and  Kakyen  fellow-travellers.      At  Kiii-cWm?  4« 
goods  are  transferred  to  other  animals,  and  taken  into  China  Proper,  the  aimt 
with  its  Kakyen  escort  returning  to  Burma,    tin  December  lOtb  Messrs.  Soltau  tiA 
Stevenson  started  from  Etu-chSng,  and  leaving  the  Gong-ai  plain,  crossed  somemnM^ 
hills,  on  which  a  few  Kabyens  were  found.    Just  beyond  this  point  a  RUB['enaion  briige 
over  the  Ta-ping  river  was  passed  on  the  lell,  and  the  roads  from  BhomiV  ri* 
Manwyne,  on  the  rigiit  bank  of  the  Ta-ping  here  cross  it  and  join  the  main  nti  t^ 
Xan-tien,  by  which  the  caravan  had  travelled.    Piiasing  through  one  more  Tdwn^ 
inhabited  by  Shans,  Mr.  Soltau  and  his  companion  commenced  the  ascent  of  hiUv 
nod  from  that  time,  until  they  struck  the  Heng  river,  which  flows  into  Ihe  Yang-tf«, 
lht>y  had  not  more  than  four  or  6ve  days  of  level  travelling.     On  Decetnber  lllh 
they  reached  Tfing-ytieh-cbow,  or  Momcin,  situated  in  a  plain  shut  in  by  mountains 
on  all  sides,  and  after  sjiending  two  days  there,  ascended  the  i^tcep  monntain  bqroDd 
to  an  altitude  of  7600  feet.     The  nest  moming  they  crossed  the  Lung-cbusn. 
kinug,  or  Sli'.va-li  (often  i\Titte'ii  Sliiic-  or  Sliway-li),   by  an  iron  snspenaion  bridgr. 


>       ^ 
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Bud  immediatdiy  aflQending,  after  a  long  pnll  found  themselves  on  the  crest  of  a  range 
8129  liBet  (Gill)  above  the  sea.  From  this  point  an  extensive  view  was  obtained  of 
VUge  alter  range  of  porple  monntains,  a  perfect  ocean  of  pine-clad  hills,  of  all  shapes 
aad  heights,  ^ilat  awi^  down  below  on  the  one  side  of  the  ridge  was  the  thin  line 
of  the  river  they  had  just  left,  and  on  the  other  the  deep  blue  of  the  Lu-kiang, 
or  8alween.  A  long  descent  through  pine  forests  brought  them  to  the  halting- 
plaoe  for  the  night,  a  village  overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Sal  ween,  which  has 
tuoh  an  evil  reputation  during  the  wet  season  for  its  deadly  malaria.  The  next 
day  we  descended  to  and  crossed  the  river  by  an  iron  chain  suspension  bridge, 
140  yards  in  length,  built  in  two  sections.  The  plain  of  the  Salween  is  inhabited 
entirely  by  Shans,  who  appear  to  be  less  susceptible  to  the  malaria  than  the  Chinese, 
and  of  whom  subsequently  no  more  was  seen. 

The  party  reached  Pn^piao,  famous  for  its  sulphur  baths,  on  December  16th,  and 
the  important  city  of  Yung-chang  on  the  next  day.  On  the  afternoon  of  December 
20th,  they  left  the  city,  and  after  crossing  the  Lan-tsang-kiang,  or  Mei-kong,  river  by 
an  iron  diain  suspension  bridge,  and  travelling  through  lovely  scenery,  reached  Ghii- 
timg  on  December  23rd.  They  remained  there  until  December  27th,  visiting  the 
half-mined  town  of  Tung-ping-hsien  on  Christmas  Day.  Three  days'  hard  travelling 
thnmgh  magnificent  scenery,  past  several  towns,  villages,  and  hamlets,  brought  them 
to  Hflia-kwan  on  the  evening  of  the  29th.  This  important  town,  the  key  to  the  city 
of  Ta-li-fn,  is  situated  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Ta-li-fu  lake,  and  is  reached  by  a 
narrow  pass  spanned  by  a  natural  bridge,  under  which  runs  the  river  that  drains 
the  lake.  The  road  follows  the  left  bank  of  this  river,  through  the  bends  of  a 
mi^ifioent  gorge,  which  gradually  narrows  until  it  terminates  in  the  steep  cliffs 
whidi  unite  at  the  bridge  of  rock,  and  is  there  carried  through  a  tunnel  in  the  rock 
into  the  smiling  plain  drained  by  the  lake.  Tliey  spent  one  day  in  Hsia-kwan, 
mofving  on  to  Ta-U-fu  on  the  31st  December. 

Meesrs.  Soltau  and  Stevenson  remained  at  Ta-li-fu  until  January  6th,  1881, 
when  they  started  for  Yiin-nan-fu.  The  country  traversed  was  but  thinly  populated, 
and  the  inhabitants  poor  and  ill-clothed.  The  houses  in  some  parts  are  flat-roofed, 
the  rafters  being  covered  with  small  sticks  on  which  are  placed  mud  and  stones ;  this, 
when  baked  hard  by  the  sun,  forms  a  rain-proof  and  warm  covering  to  the  huts. 
Extensive  forests  of  pine  were  seen  in  some  parts  of  the  district,  while  in  others 
terraced  hills,  long  uncultivated  and  uncared  for,  bore  silent  testimony  to  the  fofmer 
proeperity  of  the  province.  Some  of  the  scenery  that  they  passed  through  was 
magnificent;  indeed,  there  was  hardly  a  day  when  the  travellers  were  not  charmed 
with  the  beauties  of  nature  in  this  hilly  province.  A  succes<sion  of  gorges,  wooded 
to  their  summits,  and  drained  by  a  noisy  rivulet,  would  gradually  open  out,  enclosing 
a  lovely  valley,  terraced  and  cultivated  with  the  emerald  poppy,  wheat,  and  beans; 
and  then  again  the  hills  would  close  in  and  forest  scenery,  in  all  its  wildness  and 
solemn  grandeur,  would  succeed.  Nearing  the  capital,  however,  they  were  much 
struck  with  the  desolate  and  barren  appearance  of  the  country,  acres  and  acres  of 
good  land  lying  uncultivated ;  and  every  city,  town,  and  village  here,  as  in  other 
{Mrts  of  the  province,  bearing  the  sad  marks  of  the  frightful  ravages  of  the  Panthay 
rebellion. 

YQn-nan-fu,  496  miles  from  Bham6,  was  reached  on  January  21st,  and  three 
days  later  the  party  arrived  at  Yang-ting,  after  traversing  a  desolate  region  apparently 
fuU  of  mineral  wealth.  Here  they  left  the  main  road,  which  leads  to  Kwei-yang-fu, 
in  the  Kweichow  province,  and  striking  due  north,  crossed  an  extensive  plain,  at  the 
end  of  which  they  ascended  a  table-land  to  the  town  of  Yang-kai.  Travelling 
across  bleak  and  barren  mountains,  in  which  were  coal  and  iron  mines  and  traces  of 
copper  ore,  they  came  upon  snow,  and  one  day  had  to  travel  through  a  blinding 
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snowstorm.  The  neit  city  they  reached  (January  30th)  wa«  Tang-chtnt.^ 
between  which  and  Chao-tnng-fu  (February  4t!i)  the  country  Bt  first  was  b31;^ 
barren,  but  rich  in  metAla.  The  inhabitants  told  them  that  there  wei«  only  t% 
seasons  during  the  year;  for  six  mouths  the  wind  blows  daily,  and  there  ii  ijk 
sunshine,  and  then  come  six  mouths  of  rainy  weather,  when  the  Giin  is  scarcdyn* 
seen.  Beyond  this,  a  more  sheltered  district  wu  entered,  atid  the  party  fiilbi^ 
the  course  of  small  rivera  which  wound  in  and  out  ntnong  the  nountains.  b  i^ 
valleys  and  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills  were  hamlets  and  email  towns,  pta,h 
embosomed  amongst  groves  of  oranges  and  plantations  of  the  wax-tree,  witli  li 
apricot-like  leaf.  One  very  jtretty  fl]x>t  was  the  little  town  of  Fa-na,  on  ■  rfwrf 
the  same  name,  a  dirty,  rapid  stream,  which  anhsetjiiently  flows  into  the  Ymj-i^ 
'ITie  town  stands  [q  a  beautiful  gorge,  on  the  aide  of  the  hill,  and  part  of  Ihe  hcgu 
are  built  on  poles  overhanging  the  river.  It  is  approachad  by  a  narrow  jatli  wiM 
winds  down  the  steep  face  of  the  taounlain ;  and  a  further  descent  led  to  r  anspetutn 
bridge,  by  which  the  river  was  crosscl,  and  then  commenced  a  long  aswot  of  [bi« 
hours  to  the  summit  of  a  hill,  on  which  were  extensive  coal-mines. 

At  Chao-tong-fu  but  few  traces  of  the  rebellion  were  seen,  and  with  theeamiioi 
of  the  capital,  it  appeared  to  be  the  busiest  city  in  Yiimtan ;  the  people  were  nil 
lichaved  and  apparently  prosperous.  The  ranges  of  hills  between  this  ctl»  igj 
Lao-wa-tan,  the  frontier  bills  of  Viinnan  and  Szocbucn,  proved  to  be  the  meal  JiS. 
cidt  for  travelling  on  the  whole  road  from  Bhamfi,  For  five  days  Mr,  Bolua  un) 
his  companion  had  to  climb  up  and  clamber  down  the  steepest  of  hills  by  mm)* 
Iracks  that  akirtod  dangerous  precipices,  steep  ravines,  and  narrow  ledges  cut  in  it, 
fsce  of  the  rock.  At  one  place  the  river  they  had  been  following  suddenly  din., 
iwared  from  view  and  entered  a  bill,  at  the  foot  of  which  it  was  again  seen  emeran^ 
from  the  hill  much  increased  in  volume. 

The  last  walled  city  in  Yiiunan  was  left  on  February  8tli,  and  on  the  Ilth  Om 
reached  Lao-wa-tan,  756  miles  from  BhamO,  which  was  the  end  of  the  caravan  nu' 
Much  to  their  regret,  they  were  hero  obliged  to  sell  their  jmnies,  which  haJ  Iw,', 
^iven  to  them  by  Count  Bela  Szecheoyi,  and  which  they  bad  brought  with  thon 
friiro  Burma.     Although  there  is  water  communication  by  the  Heng  river  betwwrv 
I.ao-wft-Ian  and  the  Yang-tsEe-kiang,  Iravelling  by  it  js  dangerous  owing  to  ba 
rapids  ;  Mr.  Roltau  and  his  friend,  therefore,  walk»l  for  two  days  as  far  as  tba  IOkT«_ 
of  Tan-tow  (lit.  raplds'-bead),  and  then  proceeded  by  boat.    Even  from  thiapiii»^ 
iliey  had  to  descend  several  dangerous  rapids,  aud  at  one  place  (Ma-tao-ki)  w^^ 
obliged  to  disembark  and  walk  for  three  miles,  to  avoid  an  impassable  rapid.    Tb^ 
first  struck  Saechuen  soil  on  February  14th,  on  ihe  right  bank  of  the  HSng  riter_ 
about  21  miles  from  Tan-tow  and  34i  miles  from  Lao-wa-tan.     The  boundary  <!(" 
the  province  on  the  left  bank  is  19  miles  farther  down,  aud  is  formed  by  a  strMra 
which  flows  into  Ihe  Ufiog  river.   On  February  15th,  seven ty-njne  days  after  leaviBg 
the  Irawady  at  Bliamfl,  Messrs.  Soltau  and  Stevenson  entered  the  muddy  watcwof 
ibe  Yang-tBze-kiang,  1756  miles  from  its  month,  and  anchored  at  Ngan-picn,a  town 
«iiualed  at  the  junction  of  the  Heng  with  the  Yang-tune,  having  travelled  a  distanw 
of  alx)ut  H.10  miles. 

The  General  Topography  of  the  Eastern  Kegion  of  Soath  Anatralia. 
— Mr.  E.  B.  Sanger  has  lately  forwarded  to  the  Surveyor-General  at 
Adelaide  a  report  •  on  hia  preliminary  examination  of  that  part  of  Sontb 
Australia  which  lies  between  the  "  Government  Guma  "  (S.  lat.  30°  15') 
supplied  Id  u«  by  Mr.  8,  Deering,  Assistant  Agent. 
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Cooper's  Greek,  and  in  describing  this  tract  of  country  he  m&kes  his 
urks  under  two  heads,  yiz.  general  topography  and  geological 
ctnie.  With  regard  to  the  former,  with  which  we  are  more 
mediately  conoemcd,  Mr.  Sanger  notes  that  from  The  Gums  to 
mwaukaninna  the  country  consists  of  a  series  of  stony  table-lands 
1  alluvial  plains  between  them.  The  borders  of  these  table-lands 
generally  higher  than  their  centres,  which  at  a  distance  gives  them 
appearance  of  flat-topped  hills.  The  plains  are  intersected  by 
eroourses — commonly  dry — which  flow  in  a  westerly  direction,  and 
r  a  certain  distance  lose  themselves  or  expand  into  what  are  called 
0.  One  or  two  of  the  largest  of  these  is  said  to  empty  into  Lake 
e,  and  some  of  them,  which  are  in  low  localities,  have  water  all  the 
■  round,  but  when  the  rainfall  has  been  small,  as  is  often  the  case, 
^wo  or  three  years  in  succession,  the  water  in  theia  becomes  salt  and 
t  to  drink.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  flood-waters,  by 
ch  they  were  filled,  wash  out  from  the  rocks  an<l  hold  in  solution  a 
JO  percentage  of  the  chlorides,  carbonates,  and  sulphates  of  sodium, 
ium,  and  magnesium.  After  a  new  flood  or  heavy  rain,  however, 
irater  in  the  lakes  again  becomes  fresh.  The  most  interesting 
are  in  the  table-land  country  from  a  geological  point  of  view  is  the 
rmous  effect  of  denudation.  Every  flood  brings  down  a  vast  amount 
Jetritus  and  deposits  it  over  the  plain,  and  in  some  places  the  alluvial 
yeiis  attain  a  thickness  of  60  or  60  feet.  Vegetation  is  comparatively 
:  on  the  table-lands,  consisting  of  stunted  shrubs  and  trees,  but  after 
grass  springs  up  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  On  the  rich  alluvial 
OS,  however,  vegetation  is  most  luxuriant,  and  the  best  pasture  is 
d.  North  of  Manuwankaninna  the  appearance  of  the  country 
Lges  completely ;  the  stony  table-lands  disappear,  and  low  ridges  of 
iHng  white  sandhills  stretch  away  for  hundreds  of  miles  to  the 
b  and  west.  This  is  what  has  been  termed  the  Central  Desert  of 
tralia,  but  no  one  who  saw  the  region  after  a  heavy  rain  would  call 
desert,  though  during  the  long  periods  of  drought  it  much 
nbles  the  Sahara.  The  sandhills  have  a  general  north  and  south 
i,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  western  sides  are  invariably 
ing  and  the  eastern  sides  abrupt — a  peculiarity  which  has  been 
ad  by  the  prevalence  of  westerly  winds  in  this  region.  Between 
sandhills  are'  flood-flats,  periodically  inundated  by  the  overflowing 
le  creeks  which  wind  through  them.  The  flood-water  is  not  of  local 
jQ,  as  in  the  table-land  country  above  referred  to,  but  is  the  result 
»vy  rains  in  the  tropics  far  to  the  north.  The  surplus  flood-water 
L  the  tropics  backs  down  the  Cooi)er,  Diamantina,  and  the  network 
ratercourses  which  connect  them,  and  slowly  fills  the  lakes  and 
.-flats.  This  overflow  of  tropical  rains  reaches  annually  as  far 
n  the  Cooper  as  Coongie,  but  it  is  only  an  exceptional  flood  that 
es  the  Cooper  to  run  below  Coongie,  and  fill  the  large  lakes  between 
^0.  Vin.-.AuausT,  1881.]  2  k 
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that  point  and  Manuwaukaninna,  viz.  Lakes  Hope,  Ferigmidi,  aad 
McEinlay.  As  a  matter  of  conree,  in  seasonB  of  long  dronglit  linn 
lakes  beoome  salt,  though  occasionally  local  rains  fireshen  theiDy  sad  fH 
the  waterholes  in  the  creeks. 


COREESPONDENCK 
The  Dara'h  of  NUr. 

Sib, — Haying,  some  twenty  years  ago,  given  a  brief  acooimt  of  the  KiLfiristin  mdili 
people,  I  naturally  read  Lieutenant-Colonel  H.  C.  Tanner's  "  Notes  "  respeetiDgtlMnp 
-which  appeared  in  the  '  Proceedings '  of  the  Society  for  May  last,  with  moch  iDta«t 
I  must  confess,  however,  that  I  was  greatly  surprised  to  find  him  meatioii  tile 
Darali  of  Nflr  as  *'  the  valley  of  Noah,"  and  "Hazrat  Nur  **  as  the  prophet  Noik 
himself. 

Dara'h  means  a  valley  with  a  stream,  of  greater  or  less  volume^  nunun^ 
throogh  it ;  consequently,  styling  the  Dara'h  in  question  **  the  valley  of  Dui 
Nor  "  is  equivalent  to  calling  it  the  vaUey  of  valley  of  Nur.  The  Danli  of  Nflrii 
mentioned  in  history  eight  centuries  ago,  when  suhdued  by  Saltan  Mahmftj  cf 
QAannln.  BSihar  Bads^ah  also  knew  it,  and  described  it  in  his  Memoin ;  ud  AUW 
1-Fazl  also  describes  it ;  but  its  name  has  remained  unchanged,  and  it  is  new  edkd 
by  any  other  name  than  Dara'h  of  Nur. 

Mr.  W.  Simpson,  the  artist,  in  a  letter  which  appeared  in  the  '  Proceediagi*  fir 
December  1879,  p.  802,  headed  '*  Dara  Nur,  or  Dara  Nuh,"  says  that  Major  Tkaaer 
translates  the  name  as  "valley  of  light,"  adding  thereto  a  note  of  intenoptioiL 
Mr.  Simpson  has,  apparently,  fallen  into  the  same  error  respecting  "  the  fnpkfc 
Noah,"  and  assumes  that  **  the  words  Nur  and  Nuh  are  so  closely  allied  that  itiiquto 


possible  they  may  have  become  mixed."    Such  a  mixture  is  not  possible  nnka 
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7 
(N(\r),  and        ;  (Ndh),  are  "  closely  allied  '* ;  but  they  are,  on  the  cGntraiy,  totally 

C^ 
diiferent,  both  in  form  and  in  meaning.    I  think  the  near  proximity  of  the  tomb^  ^ 

according  to  the  tradition,  of  Mihtar  Lam  must  have  suggested  the  name  of  his  iod,.^ 

Ntlh,  a  Musalman  name  in  which  there  is  no  "  r,"  and  whom  Musalmftns  of  these 

parts  neither  call  "  Near  "  nor  "  Nur." 

The  word  Nilr  also  occurs  in  NQr-Gal ;  but  Lieutenant-Ck>lonel  Tanner,  I  notke,* 
writes  the  first  '*  Nur,"  and  the 'other  "  Nurgal/'  but  the  original  is  the  same  in  boUi 
instances.    This,  likewise,  is  neither  known  as  Noah  Gal  nor  Ndh  Gal. 

In  my  '  Notes  on  Afghanistan,'  I  have  given  an  account  of  the  Dara'h  of  Ktkr, 
and  have  quoted  the  native  authorities  I  have  referred  ta  In  his  paper,  Lienteoant- 
Colonel  Tanner,  in  reference  to  the  KafirTs,  says,  "  Where  again  are  the  PiLran  ? " 
The  Dara'h  of  Partln  will  be  found  described  in  my  *  Notes.'  Since  I  published  my 
account  of  the  K&firistan,  I  have  acquired  much  additional  and  very  valuable  in- 
formation respecting  it  and  its  inhabitants,  which  I  have  embodied  in  the  woik  in 
question.  There  are  several  "proper  roads  "  leading  into  the  Kafiriatan,  which  will 
also  be  found  therein.  "  Chapar  Serai "  is,  apparently,  an  error  for  Chagh&n  Sarte. 
Chaghan  is  Turkish  for  white. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Tanner  may  certainly  be  said  to  have  gaiined  a  distant  fiiglit 
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!>f  the  promised  laod,  for  from  the  point  be  reached,  namely  Aret  of  the  Eohist&oiSy 
Khe  K&firistaa  can  be  seen ;  bat,  like  Moses,  he  was  tmfortanately  not  destined  to 
rach  ity  and,  consequently,  our  knowledge  of  the  Kafirist&n  and  the  K&firis  rests,  as 
bstetofore,  entirely  on  native  information. 

It  would  have  been  better  to  have  left  the  "Tajiks"  nnnoticed  instead  of 
•tjliiig  them  DkrdB  for  "  conTenience,"  as  Lieatenant-Colonel  Tanner  has  done, 
btftose  they  are  totally  distinct.    Dihk&n  or  Dihg&n  and  Tsjnik  are  equivalent. 

In  the  discourse  which  followed  the  reading  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Tanner's  paper, 
Mr.  Seton  Karr  said  '^  He  would  be  glad  if  some  one  would  enlighten  him  on  one  or  two 
pmntB.  For  instance  the  word  Spin  was  used,"  and  that  it  occurred  in  the  name  of 
the  **Spin  Tarins.*    As  no  one  appears  to  have  furnished  the  information,  I  may 

itioQ  that  8pin  is  the  Fuslito  for  white,  and  that  tor  is  hhick  in  the  same  lan- 
Spin  also  occurs  in  SpIn*Ghar,  which  T&jniks  call  Safed-Koh.  The  Afghans 
style  the  people  of  the  so-called  E&firistan,  which,  like  the  term  KafirT,  is  not  a  proper 
Bame^  Spin  K&firis  and  Tor  Kafiiis,  and  the  Tajniks,  or  Persian-speaking  people,  stylo 
them  respectively  Safed-Fosh  or  Safed-Fosh&n,  and  Siah-Fosh  or  SiSkh-PoshaD,  mean- 
iag  White*clad  and  Black-dad  UnbelieverB.  I  have  entered  fully  into  these  matters 
in  my  '  Notes  on  Afgh&nist&n,'  and  need  not  repeat  them  here. 

I  also  notice  in  the  May  number  of  the  '  Froceedings '  (p.  311),  that  one  of  your 
oomspondents  refers  to  me  in  a  notice  of  **  Bolor  or  Bilaur,"  and  appears  to  have 
iiad  a  peep  into  the  Third  Section  of  my  *  Notes,*  but  which  portion  has  not  yet 
beea  published.  I  must  mention,  however,  that  Bilaur  is  not  **  precisely  where 
Major  Biddulph  has  run  the  fugitive  name  to  earth,"  but  a  considerable  distance  from 
It  Your  correspondent  might  have  added  that  I  have  investigated  all  the  authorities 
be  alludes  to^  not  '*  most "  of  them,  for  they  are  all  contained,  and  mentioned  by 

Barney  in  that  portion  of '  Notes.' 

H,  G.  Ravebtt,  Major. 
ISth  June,  1881. 

BEPORT  OP  THE  EVENING  MEETINGS,  SESSION  1880-81. 

^cmrieeiUh  Meeiingy  27th  June,  1881.-— The  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Abxrdake, 

President,  in  the  Chair. 

Presentation. — Thomas  Greer,  Esq,,  m.p. 

Elections. — Majo^r  J.  J.  N.  Budianan;  Henry  Cookson,  Esq,;  Major  C, 
Reginald  Macgregor ;  Etnry  Mackenzie,  Esq. ;  Henry  Nottidge  Moseley,  Esq.,  r.B.8. ; 
Richard  Charles  Hungerford  Phelips,  Esq,;  QuUlermo  Andres  Wilson,  Esq.; 
WiBiam  Wood,  Esq, 

The  paper  of  the  eveniog  was— 

"The  Country  of  the  Tekke  Turcomans  and  the  Tejend  and  Murghab  Rivers." 
By  lieut.-Colonel  C.  E.  Stewart,  Bengal  Staff-Corps.  (Will  be  published,  with  the 
author's  map,  in  a  subsequent  number  of  the  '  Proceedings/) 


PEOCEEDINGS  OP  FOREIGN  SOCIETIES. 
Geographical  Society  of  Paris.— June  17th,  1881 :  M.  DAUBsfeE,  of  the 

lustitute,  in  the  Chair. — M.  Victor  Gudrin  presented  to  the  Society  a  large  map 
of  Palestine,  which  he  has  just  published  with  the  aid  of  the  Bibliographical 
Society.  This  map,  which  is  printed  in  three  colours,  is  about  4  feet  by  3  feet,  and 
includes  the  names  of  some  1900  places,  all  of  which  the  author  has  visited  in  several 
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siicceeaive  journeya,  and  which  Im  lins  minutely  described  in  n   work  in  itVBti 
volumea,  entitled  'Description  G^ogrophique,  HUtorique  ec  Arcbeo[ogi<)D^  ile  k      j 
Fnlestiae.'    This  work  is  divided  into  three  parts — Judiua,  Sam-iriiL.  and  G»UIe*^^H 
cnch  illnstmted  by  a  map  ;  and  these  thruo  maps  M.  Gn^iln  has  embodied  in  fiia  ''4^^| 
map  of  Palestine  (scale  1 :  450,000). — M.  Gu^rin  arterwards  delivered  aD  mldrcM^^H 
the  subject  or  the  Regency  of  Taaia,  of  which  he  risited  all  the  towns,  vithi);n,i|rf^H 
tribes  in  I860.    On  hie  return  to  Fraace  ia  18G1  ho  published  (rnris:  Flon),  nnjtr 
the  auBpices  Hud  at  the  expense  or  the  Dec  de  Lnynes,  a  work  in  two  vulamci 
eotitlod  '  Voyage  Arohtologiquo  dnna  la  Ei5gence  de  Tunis,'  which  was  accomptnioj^ 
by  a  very  detwled  map  of  the  countiy.    As,  since  liie  exploration  of  Tiioi^  i^^ 
European  has  so  thoroughly  esa mined  it  in  every  respect  Oiii  he  had  himself  done. sfew. 
as  brides  nothing  baa  changed  in  tliis  country  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  1*^1, 
existing  condition  of  affairs  has  aitracled  tbe  attention  of  Europe  to  this  inlerc«1%  -^ 
part  of  Africa,  M.  Gu^rin  gave  ibe  meeting  o  rapid  rimmi  of  this  work  of  t^w 
which  contains  abundance  of  information,  equally  correct  at  the  present  da^-    „ 
at  the   time  «hen  his   book   was  written.     Time,  however,  did   not   permit  fcz^im 
to  describe  his  exploration  of  Z^hwan,  Jugar,  and  Koiiwon,  tbe  lioly  city  of  Tu  -^r^j. 
which  he  was  able  to  visit,  though  it  is  usually  closed  against  Christians. 

July  Ist,    1881 :   Colonel  Pbiirier,  of   tbe  in-slitiite.  President  of      -*he 

Central  Commissiori,  in  the  Chair. — TTiefe  was  an  unusually  Urge  attendance  at     -9ke 
meeting,  as  it  was  known  that  H,  1^'erdinand  de  Lesaepa  would  address  the  Soci  ^y 

for  the  first  time  since  his  nomination  to  the  oihce  of  President. — On  rising,  M df 

Li'sseps  first  thanked  tbe  Society  for  the  honour  done  bim  in  electing  him  tosuccs^wd 
the  eminent  Admiral  de  La  Itonciure-le  Noury,  who  bad  reuilered  such  great  seiTB<3s 
not  only  to  the  Society,  but  also  to  the  Suez  and  Pannmn  enterprises.  M.  de  Lcasgqt 
promised  to  bring  tbe  same  zeal  and  devotion  to  tlie  gierfonnaDce  of  the  duties  of  lik 
post — a  task  in  which  he  would  he  materially  aided  by  the  assiataTice  of  their  Iromeit 
and  genial  Secretary- General,  M.  Maunoir,  and  his  colleagues  of  the  Central  CoMB* 
sinn.  Approaching  the  African  question,  which  at  tbe  present  time  nttmcls  aoDtrf 
attention,  M.  de  Lesaepa  furnished  some  particulars  rcapectiug  Major  Bondur^a)) 
ject  of  admitting  the  waters  of  the  Medilerraucnu  at  theGulf  of  Gabes  into  the  ii" 
depressions  of  Tunis  and  Algeria,  its  chance*  of  success,  &c.  Passing  then  to  Wm 
Africa,  bo  iwinted  ont  how  successfully  M.  de  Braiza  was  accomplishing  his  difficult 
and  noble  mission  in  the  basins  of  the  Ogowi'  and  tbe  Congo,  in  Ike  couise  of  which 
he  baa  already  founded  two  stations  for  the  Frenrb  Committee  of  the  Intemationsl 
African  Association.  These  two  stations,  the  one  on  the  Passa  nfllucnt  of  the  Ogow^, 
and  the  other  on  the  Congo,  near  Stanley  Pool,  arc  180  miles  apart,  and  the  intervening 
region  is  healthy,  fertile,  and  inhabited  by  a  peaceable  populatiou.  K.  de  Braxza 
would  soon  l>e  able  to  m:ike  use  of  tlie  steam -launches  which  have  been  taken  ont  to 
him  in  sections  by  bia  colleague.  Dr.  Ballay,  to  place  them  on  the  Alima,  th*t 
valuable  connecting  link  between  the  Ogowi  and  the  central  and  upper  basins  of  the 
Congo,  and  thus  to  divert  ibeir  commerce  to  tbe  manifest  profit  of  the  French  eala- 
bliabmentson  the  Gaboon.  In  concluding  bis  observations,  M.  dc  Lesaepa  «ud  that 
Tilers  applause  was  not  sufficient,  but  that,  as  French  ciploters  bravely  and  liberally 
devoted  their  lives  to  their  work,  so  it  was  the  duty  of  the  public  at  home  to  fumith 
ibem  with  the  necessary  means  for  accomplishing  an  essential  work  of  civillsatiOB, 
which  promised  magnificent  economic  results. — On  the  motion  of  M.  de  Quatrefages, 
bin  proposition  at  a  previous  meeting  that  the  Congo  station  should  be  called  Brazza- 
ville was  formally  put  lo  the  vote,  and  enthusiastically  adopted.— A  hearty  welanni> 
ivas  aftenvards  given  to  Captain  Gallieni  and  the  members  of  his  expedition,  as  well 
as  to  General  liriere  de  I'lsle,  late  Governor  of  Senegal,  who  was  in  office  when 
ihis  expedition  was  detjsilchcd  to  open  a  trade-route  from  the^Senegal  to  the  Niger. 
The  Chairman  (Colonel  I'errier)  congratulated  them  on  the  success  of  their  enter> 
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A^Mpy  and  it  was  aimounced  that  a  meeting  would  shortly  he  held  at  the  Sorhonne 
'<!  hoDonr  of  the  expedition.— Colonel  Pcrrier  then  apologised  for  his  recent  absence 
fitmi  the  meetings  of  the  Society,  during  which  he  bad  bad  to  organise  the  topograpbi- 
Qti  Acrvioe  in  Turn's,  and  prepare  a  map  of  the  country  of  the  Kronmirs,  which  will 
4oT*tl7  be  publisbed.    He  announced  that  General  Farre,  Minister  of  War,  had  just 
giazxted  members  of  the  Society  a  reduction  of  50  per  cent,  on  the  price  of  the  maps 
jHiblished  by  the  D^pot  de,la  Guerre,  a  concession  which  was  evidently  much  appre- 
da.'fc^  by  those  present  at  the  meeting. — The  President  reminded  bis  audience  that 
dft^    fourth  Session  of  the  Congress  of  French  Geographical  Societies  would  take  x^lace 
at    X<yons  from  September  5th  to  lOtb,  and  that  it  would  be  followed  by  the  Inter- 
ns^^ional  Geographical  Congress  to  be  opened  at  Venice  on  September  15th.    Some 
Ie^  fkmnation  was  afterwards  given  on  various  subjects  connected  with  the  latter  Con- 
and  it  was  stated  that  the  milway  companies  of  Upper  Italy  would  give  a  dis- 
of  50  per  cent,  on  their  lines  to  those  who  went  to  Venice  to  attend  it. — Major 
Itre,  formerly  chief  of  the  Tojx)graphical  Bureau  of  Algiers,  next  presented  his  map 
Algeria  on  the  scale  of  1  :  800,000,  for  which  he  has  laid  under  contribution  all 
.nown  documents  both  in  France  and  Algeria.— M.  Pastre  then  gave  a  brief  account 
of  his  recent  journey  to  Timbo  in  the  Futa-Jallon  highlands  of  Western  Africa. — 
The  most  attractive  feature,  however,  in  the  programme  for  the  evening  was  a  pa|)cr 
^y  M.  D^sir^  Chamay  on  his  arcbsoological  expedition  in  Mexico.    Commencing  with 
Tnlfty  near  Mexico,  as  their  point  of  departure,  M.  Chamay  followed  the  Toltccs, 
through  all  their  migrations,  to  Yucatan,  and  he  showed  tliem  to  be  a  learned, 
lettered,  philosophic,  and  artistic  people,  as  well  as  great  and  remarkable  builders,  for 
they  employed  all  kinds  of  materials  for  their  houses,  palaces,  temples,  &c.    The 
monuments  which  M.  Chamay  discovered  in  the  interior  are  identical  with  those 
which  the  Spaniards  met  with  on  the  coast  and  considered  to  be  of  very  great  anti- 
qnity,    M.  Chamay,  on  the  other  hand,  entertains  a  very  different  opinion,  and 
believes  that  they  all  have  a  common  Toltec  origin,  none  of  them  being  older  than 
the  twelfth  century.    M.  Chamay's  expedition  was  undertaken,  to  a  great  extent,  at 
the  expense  of  Mr.  Lorillard,  an  American  gentleman,  to  whom  as  well  as  to  the 
Lplorer,  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  passed. 


'  July  15th,  1881 :   M.  Daubb^:e,  of  the  Institute,  in  the  Chair. — The 

Oeneral  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  M.  Ch.  Habot,  who  is  now  travelling  in  Norway. 
^L  Babot  says  that  the  last  two  polar  winters,  though  very  rigorous,  have  not  had 
any  great  influence  on  the  opening  or  closing  of  the  |>assages,  because  the  summers 
liave  been  remarkably  warm.     This  year,  on  the  other  hand,  navigation  will  be 
stopped  very  early,  as  the  summer  is  reported  to  be  a  very  cold  one  in  the  extreme 
north.    M.  Broek,  formerly  a  minister  of  the  Norwegian  Government,  thought  there 
was  confirmation  of  his  expectations  in  the  fact  that  vast  numbers  of  birds,  driven 
out  by  the  rigour  of  the  climate,  are  now  alighting  on  the  shores  of  Norway.    They 
are  arriving  in  such  a  state  of  starvation,  that  they  swallow  the  bait  whilst  the 
fishermen  are  casting  their  lines. — ^M.  Cheysson,  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and 
Commerce,  gave  some  ])articulars  respecting  the  new  map  of  France  on  the  scale  of 
1:200,000,  published  by  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works.    This  map  will  consist  of 
141  sheets,  printed  in  three  colours,  and  engraved  on  copper  by  M.  Huelld.    It  is 
based  on  the  Staff  map  on  the  scale  of  1 :  G0,000,  and  includes  the  results  of  tho 
most  recent  work  of  the  Staflf  and  other  Government  surveyors.     Another  edition  is 
also  to  be  issued  on  a  larger  scale,  in  which  each  sheet  will  represent  a  department. 
— M.  G.  Gravier  gave  a  biographical  sketch  of  the   late   Karl  Weyprecht,  the 
discoverer  of  Franz-Josef  Land,  and  paid  a  just  tribute  of  respect  to  this  gallant 
Austrian  officer  and  savant ,  by  whose  efforts  the  creation  of  circumpolar  observatories 
has  been  assured. 
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fleographieal  Society  of  Bordeaax-^June  Bib,  1881 :  Dr.  Azam,  Pnsl. 
doDt,  ID  tbc  Chair.— rCapUin  Gitliluni,  who  with  his  colle^net  bod  been  ptmvioulf 
eutertaiiied  at  a  banquet  by  tbc  Gei^rapliical  Society,  delivered  bd  addr»  ng 
the  iiibject  of  his  recent  expedition  from  the  Senegal  to  the  Niger.     In  addttiou  tg 
their  l«ider,  the  party  ooneisted  of  fourofBoera,  M.  Pietri,  captain  of  murine  artiJloj^ 
M.  YiiHltre,  lieuteoant  in  the  same  corps,  and  Dr.  Bayol  aad  Dr.  Touttaiu,  1k^ 
naval  surgeons.  The  expedition  was  a  considerable  one  for  an  entuely  unknown  couvr 
and  including  the  native  employfe  numbered  about  150  persons.   To  each  of  the  offiaj, 
was  assigned  a  particular  duty : — Captain  Pietri  bad  charge  of  instrumenta  of  pwttiioii, 
Lieutenant  Val Hire  of  the  topographical  surveys,  and  MM.  Bayol  andTontLiinofUit 
ethnological  and  meteorological  observations.    The  object  of  the  cipeditiou  wu  to 
explore  the  oonn try  between  Bafulab^  and  the  Upjiec  Niger,  of  which  hordl^uij. 
thing  was  known  except  the  watercotirses,  and  but  very  little  about  them.    It  «k 
considered  advisable,  too,  to  find  oat  the  best  road  from  the  French  estoblishmcnUon 
the  Senegal  to  the  Upper  Niger,  and  it  was  necessary  besides  to  enter  into  relalions 
with  the  cbieft  of  the  conntry,  and  especially  with  Ahmadu,  tbc  Sultan  of  S^n-Sikoix:!, 
On  March  29tli  of  last  year  the  explorers  reached  Medina,  on  the  Upper  Scn<^  ax>& 
eight  days  later  BafalabS,  beyond  which  Lieutenant  Mage  bad  been  unable 
inconsequence  of  the  opposition  of  Ahmadu.    They  continued  tbevr  route  by  the  villi 
of  the  Bakhoy,  which  they  desired  to  explore,  and  this  is  almost  the  ideutical  tat 
which  waa  followed  by  Mungo  Park  in  1B05.    Captain  Gallieoi  afterwards  described 
some  detail  the  proceedings  oflJiQexpeditiouon  their  journey  to  the  Niger,  ~ 
the  attack  made  upon  them  by  the  Bambarras,  near  Bamaku,*  but  as  it  has 
annouoced  tbat  he  will  be  publicly  received  at  the  Sorbonno  by  the  ■ 
Society  of  Paris,  we  reserve  for  that  occasion  our  report  of  the  results  of] 


NEW  BOOKS. 
(By  E.  C.  Ryk,  LOtrarian  k.g.i.} 

EUEOPE. 
Baedeker,  K. — London  and  its  environs,  inclnding  e.xouraioos  to  Brighton,  the  kie 
of  Wight,  etc.     Handbook  for  Travellers.     3rd  edn.     Leipsjc  (Baedeker),  Loodiw 
(Dulau)  :  1881,  l£mo.,  pp.  s.,  364,  and  Inder  of  streets  and  plans,  pp.  45. 
plans.     Price  li.  6rf. 
Parola,  OiOBeppe. — Sags;io  di  Climatologia  e  di  Geografia  Nosolt^'ca  dell'  ltd 

Torino  (Bocca)  :  1881,  8vo„  pp.  816.     [Dulau  :  price  lOi.)  

After  a  general  description  of  the  physical  geography  of  Italy,  and  dirmsrinii 
of  the  different  olimatic  factors,  the  physiologicnl  action  of  meteorological  pbet». 
tneoa,  and  other  effects  of  climate,  and  of  the  results  of  density  or  apanenCM  of 
population,  £c.,  the  author  enters  into  ttie  qqcstiou  of  general  disffibutim  of 
diseases  in  the  peninsula,  with  special  etiological  deductions.  

AFKICA. 
Bernard,  P.— Quatre  mois  dans  1e  Sahara.    Journal  d'un  Voyage  chtts  les  Too 
snivi  d'un  Apcrfu  sur  la  deiurtSmo  Mission  du  Colonel  Flatters.    Paris  (D« 
grave) :  1881,  12rao.,  pp.  170,  map,  il  In  strati  one. 

The  author,  a  captain  of  artillery,  acoompanied  the  first  expedition  of  the  late 
Colonel  Flntlers,  whose  object  was  to  roughly  survey  the  desert  coantrj  sontli  of 
the  French  Algerian   frontier,   preparatory  to   the   cstahlisJiment   of  the  n   "^ 

•  See  '  Proceedings,'  vol,  iL  p. 
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poied  TraoB-Sahami  railroad.  This  expedition  left  Biskra  early  in  FebniaTy 
laSO,  and  traTeUed  son th  by  I'nggart,  Wargla,  ATn-el-Ta!ba,  andTemassinin,  and 
•Ottth-east  by  the  well-wooded  valley  of  the  Irharharer  (practically  Ba-Dorba's 
route  of  1858),  to  the  junction  of  the  Tijoujolt  valley  on  the  south,  not  far  west 
of  Tajenoat.  At  this  point,  the  surplus  waters  of  the  IMjoujelt  during  ihe  rainy 
•easoQ  are  emptied  into  a  lake,  called  Menghough,  not  given  on  Duveyrier'smap 
or  mentioned  in  works  on  the  Sahara. 

This  lake  was,  at  the  time  of  Captain  Bernard's  visit,  about  1100  yards  long 
and  110  yards  broad,  with  creeks  fringed  by  tamarisk  and  flowering  plants  on 
its  sonthem  side,  its  shore  elsewhere  beings  low  and  clayey.  Its  water  was 
fweety  but  slightly  brackish  at  the  western  part,  where  the  deposits  brought 
down  by  the  Tijoujelt  form  shallows,  on  which  the  saline  ingredients  of  the 
irater  are  concentrated  by  the  action  of  the  sun.  A  small  island  in  it  was  fre- 
qjiiented  by  snipe,  herons,  and  other  semi-aquatic  birds ;  and  many  fish  were 
Mnerved  in  its  waters,  including  Claruu  kuera,  Guv.  and  Yal.,  a  Nile  species 
found  elsewhere  in  the  Tuareg  region  by  Duveyrier.  After  some  difficulty,  the 
bottom  of  the  lake  was  reached  and  measured ;  soon  after  leaving  the  banks, 
the  aides  reached  13  to  16  feet,  and  towards  the  middle  narrow  transverse 
fissures  25  feet  in  depth  were  found.  This  latter  circumstance,  added  to  the 
iact  of  the  temperature  rapidly  diminishing  from  the  sides,  and  the  assurance  of 
the  Toaregs  that  the  lake  was  never  dry,  though  of  varying  size  according  to 
season,  led  the  author  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a  permanent  source  of 
supply ;  otherwise  it  would  probably  be  classed  with  the  neighbouring  temporary 
lakes  (Saghen)  found  north  of  Tajenout,  on  Duveyrier's  route  from  Ghadames 
toBhat. 

At  this  point  the  expedition  was  forced  to  retrace  its  steps^  His  nanative 
contains  many  points  of  interest,  descriptive  of  the  scenery  and  the  people  of  the 
deaert;  and  he  gives  fifteen  illustrations  from  his  own  sketches,  representing 
important  physical  features,  &c.,  of  the  country  observed.  His  map  (scale 
1 : 5,000,000,  the  same  as  that  of  the  French  military  map)  includes  North 
Africa  from  Murzuk  to  Agadir,  and  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Oasis  of 
Bilma  (about  20^  N.  lat.).  A  slight  vocabulary  of  Arab  and  Berber  words  is 
added,  with  the  native  names  and  identified  descriptions  of  seventeen  vegetables 
observed. 

An  account  of  the  ill-starred  second  expedition,  which  the  author  did  not 
aooompany,  completes  the  work. 

tlonel  Oordon  in  Central  Africa,  1874-1879,  with  a  portrait ;  and  map  of  the 
cxMntry  prepared  under  Colonel  Gordon's  supervision.  From  original  Letters  and 
dooaments.  Edited  by  George  Birkbeck  Hill,  d.c.l.  London  (De  la  Rue  d  Co.) : 
1881,  8vo.,  pp.  456.    Price  1/.  Is. 

G^eographically,  this  curious  volume  is  of  scanty  importance,  except  as  con- 
taining scattered  descriptions  of  slight  topographical  details,  and  of  the  political 
and  economic  conditions  and  relations  of  the  Egyptian  province  of  the  Equator- 
But  it  is  so  far  valuable  as  bearing  the  most  convincing  internal  evidence  that 
every  word  of  it  is  written  with  the  strictest  good  faith  and  closest  adherence  to 
&ct.  This  point  is  so  certain,  and  Colonel  Gordon's  quoted  letters  are  so  marked 
by  an  attractive  combination  of  common  sense  and  peculiar  humour,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  avoid  the  expression  of  regret  that  more  is  not  published  of  the 
mass  of  available  material,  and  that  the  writer  of  the  letters  has  not  himself 
edited  them  for  publication.  Dr.  Hill  has  done  his  work  well  under  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  case ;  but  he  acknowledges  an  entire  repudiation  by  Colonel 
Gordon  of  himself  and  his  labours. 

Some  strictures  (p.  90)  upon  the  recognition  of  merit  by  the  Boyal  Geogra- 
phical Society  seem  the  more  illogical,  as  they  are  based  upon  an  assumed  loose- 
ness of  remarks  and  non-observance  of  important  things  on  the  part  of  the  writer* 
which  is  not  only  at  variance  with  his  evident  accuracy  of  observation  and 
intuitive  quickness  of  appreciation,  but  strangely  contradicted  by  his  admission 
(p.  154)  of  grief  at  not  having  surveyed  the  gaps  in  the  Victoria  Nile,  and  by  his 
account  (p.  179)  of  his  personal  troubles  in  mapping  a  portion  of  the  river. 
These  and  many  other  notes  in  the  book  (such,  for  instance,  as  the  graphic 
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seutences  on  p.  IGT  describin;^  llic  peculiarly  acrid  anil  ocJcuIate  oatunl  pniiiD(> 
tions  of  lierri,  between  Lardo  and  the  Albert  Lake,  and  the  exprmttA  «iij  jf 
Schweinfurth's  love  ot  botany)  sufficiently  iudioate  that  it  was  more  the" 
of  sovero  military  and  political  responsibility  than  n  want  of  itplitude  oi 
ness  that  prevented  Colonel  Gordon  from  adding  as  he  might  have  d«w  U . 
geogrnpbical  knowledge  of  the  interesting  country  over  which  heniledwiilidi 
soundEeaa  of  judgment. 

The  lauding  plitces  given  at  p.  191,  and  the  tables  of  dlDtancea  and 
routt«,  wiih  altitudes  (calculated  by  Captaia  Watson  from  obeervaik 
Oolonel  Gordon  nnd  himBelF)  may  be  here  noted;  as  may  the  portion  of  th 
referring  to  the  original  exploration  of  ilie  Albert  Lftke  and  tbe settlement 
qnestiuQ  M  to  ita  connection  with  the  system  of  the  Victoria. 

Mayer's  Eeisebuclier.— Der  Orient,    HQn|)ti'outcn  durch    Agypten, 
Syrieo,  Tiirkci,  Grieohenland.     Erster  Band;  Agypli'n.     Leipzig  (II.  J.  J 
bibliographisches  InsUtut):  1881,  l2mo,  pp.  316,  plans,  woodcuts. 

Contains  a  general  map  of  the  Levant  (pcale  1 :  10,000,000),  maps  of  Ei 
(scale  1 :  12,000,000),  the  Ionian  Isles  (scale  1 :  400,000),  the  Nile  M 
Suez  Canal  (scale  1 :  1,500,000),  mvirons  of  Cairo  (scale  1 :  200,000),  IL.. 
from  Cairo  to  Assufin  (ncale  1:  1,500,000),  and  plans  of  Cairo  (in  Cov«,  k_ 
1 :  18,000),  'I'rlestu,  Venice,  and  Alexandria  (scale  1 :  31,000),  with  trwurntent 
overlay  of  ancient  Alexandria.  These  are  all  in  colour  and  executed  »itli 
gn  at  clearness.  A  map  of  Corfu  also  is  given,  with  other  wocdeult,  Tl,, 
volnme  is  chiefly  remarkable  for' the  araonot  of  informalion  aud  illoMniion 
comprised  in  a  very  small  space,  the  mechanical  compression  scarcely  inlerteti;^ 
with  the  legibility  of  the  type. 

TiiBOt,  CliarleK. — Le  Bassin  do  Bagmda  et  la  Voie  Romaine  de  Carthai^e  i  Hippone 
par  Bulla  Itegia.  Paris  (Imprimerie  Nationale):  1881,  4to.,  pp.  llC,  niai)(,pU. 
( Wmiams  cE  Nm-gate :  price  10(.  M.) 

Extracted  from  the  "JI£moirca  pr^sentfu  pnr  divers  Savants  Ji  I'Acad^t.^ 
des  Inscriptions  el  Bclles-I^ttroa,"  this  treatise,  like  its  predecessor,  "  Manriunic 
Tingilaine,"  is  a  combination  of  historical  geography  and  archaiologj.  Ic^ 
contoins  the  resnlls  of  its  imthor's  rapid  explorations  in  the  valley  of  th^^ 
Mejerda  (the  CarthagiDlan  fiagrada),  along  which  the  line  is  to  nm  which  i^^ 
destined  to  unit«  'l\inis  with  the  Algerian  railway  system,  and  in  coune  «( 
construction  of  which  the  necessary  en°ineering  operations  are  destroying  th» 
last  vestiges  of  many  ancient  cities,  M,  Tissot  baa  succeeded  in  fixing  cert»m 
positions  hitherto  unknown,  and  in  preserving  memorials  of  various  mounmeDtt 
of  which  all  traces  would  soon  have  been  lost.  He  did  not  cross  the  Tunititn 
frontier  into  Algeria,  hnt  takes  the  opjxirtunily  of  correcting  an  error  of  Mannett 
(originally  owing  to  Ptolemy),  who  wrongly  considers  the  soulh-wcit*m  affluent 
of  the  Mejerda,  oallMl  Oued  Chabro  and  Oued  Mellaa  (or  Mellegue)  in  differeni 
parts  of  its  course,  to  be  the  main  stream.  Both  local  ttaditiou  and  history 
appear  to  corrolwrato  modem  mstpp,  on  wiiich  the  western  arm,  or  Hamise, 
which  rises  near  Khamisa  (the  old  TliibursionmNumidorora)  is  given  as  theupt*r 
Uejerda.     The  lower  aim,  nevertheless,  has  by  far  the  more  remote  origin. 

Tbe  course  of  the  river  from  the  Tunisian  frontier  to  the  coast  is  shown  on 

three  maps  (scale  1  :  150,000),  which  give  the  ancient  and  modem  names  of  the 

various  localities  identified.     Another  map   (scale  1 :  100,000)  givis  the  (cpO- 

(•raphy  of  the  Mejerda  basin  from  the  Kessab  to  the  Zei^a;  and  there  ore  plans 

of  tie  ruins  of  Bulla  Regia  (Hammam  Darradji)  nnd  Utica  (Bou-Cha[«ur),  with 

coloured  views  of  Slmitlu  (Chenitou)  and  Trajan's  bridge  there,  Bulla  It^n, 

Tiberius's  bridge,  and  Vespasian's  camp  between  I'icos  and  Vicus  Augusti, 

Winttanley,   W. — A  Visit  to  Abyssinia.     An  account  of  Travel  in  Hodcra 

Ethiopia.    London  (Hurst  aud  Blackett):  1681,  2  vols,  cr.  8vo.,  pp.  310  and 307. 

Price  21s. 

Tbe  author  (who  gives  no  dates)  practically  follows  Be  Cosson's  route : 
landing  at  Suakin,  he  crosses  the  Nubian  desert  to  Berber,  then  ascending  the 
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Bahr-el-Azrek  to  Abu  Haraz,  near  the  juoction  with  the  Hahat.  From  this 
point  he  strikes  south-east  to  Katarif,  Galabat  (or  Metemna),  and  Serraniba 
(Char  Amba  or  Ambachara),  visiting  Lake  Tzana  aod  Dcbra  Tabor,  and 
returning  to  Galabat  by  the  eastern  shores  of  Tzana  and  throngh  Denibea. 
His  iut^icws  with  King  Joliannes,  the  personal  incidents  of  travel,  and 
descriptive  account  of  the  country  traversed  and  ita  products,  will  be  read  with 
interest. 

AMERICA. 

loydy  C.  B. — Resources  of  South-West  Virginia,  showing  the  Mineral  Deposits  of 

Iron,  Coal,  Zinc,  Copper,  and  Lead.    Also  the  staples  of  the  various  Counties, 

Methods  of  Transportation,  Access,  &c.    New  York  (Wiley) :  1881, 8vo.,  pp.  321, 

map,  plates.    (TriUmer  &  Co.) 

This  work  discusses  the  general  geography,  geology,  topography,  products, 
and  industrial  features  of  nineteen  counties  in  !South- Western  Virginia,  with 
special  attention  to  the  mineral  capabilities.  The  map  (scale  slightly  exceeiling 
6  miles  to  the  inch),  in  addition  to  the  usual  features,  shows  the  different 
geological  formations,  with  various  cross-sections. 

Ia  Selve,  Edgar. — Le  Pays  des  Ndgres.  Voyage  k  Haiti,  anciennc  partie  Fran9aise 
de  Saint-Dooiingue.    Paris  (Hachette) :  1881, 12mo,  pp.  376,  map,  illustrations. 
(  Williams  and  Norgate  :  price  3ji.  6e^.) 
Chiefly  of  historical  interest. 

Olueoaga,  Hannel  J. — Estudio  topografico  dc  la  Pampa  y  Ilio  Negro.    Com- 

prende  el  Itinerario  dc  todas  las  Columnas  de  operaciones  que  ocuparon  el  Desicrto 

y  llevaron  la  Linea  de  Frontcra  sobre  dicho  Hio,  k  ordenes  del  Exmo.  Seilor 

Ministro  de  Guerra  y  Marina,  General  D.  Julio  A.  Roca.    Buenos  Aires  (Ostwald 

&  Martinez) ;  1880,  fo.,  pp.  279,  map,  illustrations. 

A  descriptive  account  of  the  routes  and  operations  of  the  force  which 
carried  the  military  frontier  of  the  Argentine  liepublic  to  the  Rio  Negro  in 
1878-79. 

The  map  (scale  1  :  2,000,000)  includes  the  whole  width  of  the  Continent,  from 
Montevideo  to  Valparaiso,  and  from  San  Luis  in  the  north  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Chubut,  with  an  inset  of  the  mouth  and  bar  of  the  Rio  Negro.  The  physical 
conditions  of  the  country  traversed  by  the  different  army  corps  are  shown  on  it 
to  a  great  extent,  and  a  large  number  of  Indian  names  of  places  are  also  given 
on  it  with  their  Spanish  equivalents,  as  materially  aiding  in  the  acquisition 
of  topographical  knowledge.  Some  lithographic  views  of  scenery  accompany 
the  work,  which  contains  much  scattered  information  on  the  hitherto  little 
known  region  of  the  Argentine  Pampas. 

ARCTIC. 
Keddelelser  cm  Or<^nla]ld,  udgivne  af  Commissionen   for  Ledelsen  af  de  geo- 
logiske  og  geographiske  Unders<^gelser  i  Gr^nland.    Ej<^benhavn  (C.  A.  Reitzel) : 
1881,  8vo,  vol.  ii.  pp.  246,  coloured  maps  and  plates,  tables,  woodcuts ;  vol.  iii. 
pp.  xsxvi.  and  231,  coloured  maps. 

The  continuation  of  the  Memoirs  on  Greenland,  published  by  the  Danish 
Commission  for  conducting  geological  and  geographical  researches  in  that 
country,  and  of  which  vol.  i.  was  noticed  in  our  *  Proceedings  *  for  1880,  p.  72. 

Vol.  ii.  contains  details  of  the  expeditions  in  the  Jnuanehaab  district  in 
South  Greenland  in  1876,  by  K.  J.  V.  Steenstrup  and  A.  Korncrup,  with 
especial  reference  to  geography ;  observations  by  Steenstrup  on  a  well-executed 
and  coloured  geognostical  map  of  part  of  the  district ;  an  examination  by  J. 
Lorenzen  of  the  various  mineral  substances  (including  a  new  one  named  Steen- 
strupine)  in  its  Sodalith-Syenite  formation;  astronomical  observations  by 
Steenstriip,  G.  Holm,  and  Lieut.  J.  A.  D.  Jensen  in  the  Julianehaab  and 
Frederickshaab  districts ;  an  account  of  the  expeditions  to  the  Holstenborg  and 
Egedesminde  districts  in  1879,  with  geographical  results  by  Jensen,  and 
geological  observations  by  Kornerup;  astronomical  and  meteorological  obser- 


vationa  near  Vandets  Salthcildigbud  bv  JcoBen ;  r  report  to  the  Dauisti  MiaiMct 
of  the  Interior  of  the  eiplomtioDB  io'tSTe,  1879,  and  1880;  and  ptftZof  tb' 
general  Smnmary  (hi  French)  by  F.  Johnstrup, 

In  addition  to  [he  map  above  meDtioned,  this  volume  ia  illuatnted  bf  ■ 
coloured  map  of  the  west  coast  of  Qreenland  from  KongatBiak  to  Hol8leDbo% 
by  Lieatenant  Jensen,  reaching  inland  to  49°  10' ;  and  au  occomianji&K 
gwilogical  map  of  the  Bncue  diBtrict  by  Kornerup,  with  Bpecial  reference  to  the 
inclication  and  direction  of  the  strttlfied  crystatline  rocks  (cbie67  fonns  of 
gneiss)  which  here  replace  the  eruptive  eeries  of  the  other  diitricut  exanuoed. 
A  coloured  panoramic  view  froQi  Mount  Na^toralinguak  of  the  vidnity  of 
Holatenborj!  is  aUo  given,  rcprcaenting  the  conspicuous  parallel  lines  ofclttrtg: 
on  the  north  Hhore  of  Dike  Bay ;  this  parallelism  extends  also  JavariaUy  la  tu 
.mountain  ridges,  showing  in  an  HBtonisbin^  mantier  the  regularity  of  tig 
cleAVOffi  over  vast  spaces,  the  elsvationa  and  depressions  of  the  primitive  surfaM 
of  the  gneiss  being  evidently  duo  to  its  agency.  Coloured  views,  ahowtns  the 
rock  fonuations,  are  also  given  of  the  north  side  of  Tanugdliarfik  Fjord, 
Hedckammen,  and  Nunasaroauaak,  and  vnriona  points  showing  panllel  cleangc; 
and  plain  views  of  the  sandstone  clilTs  at  Musattut,  with  their  veiiu  uf 
porphyry,  and  of  Moiiiii  Suikiirsuak  in  Tanormiiit  Fjord.  This  mounlain,  wit! 
its  strong-curved  sides  and  deeply  eicavate<l  centre,  was  examiiieii  with  tht 
idea  of  justifying  Mr.  Major's  supposition  as  to  its  beia<;  the  volcano  mentj 
hy  the  brothers  Zeno ;  but  it  is  considered  to  be  oiring  in  greater  put  to  _ 
erosion  posterior  to  their  time.  Some  woodcuts  of  peculiar  geological  fbatureia^^^** 
ruins,  &c.,  are  also  given.  ^*'» 

Among  the  points  of  interest  recorded  in  this  volome  may  be  noted  tb:;—-.^ 
observations  on  the  progressive  rates  of  motion  of  various  glaciera  ;  the  new  "i^^^T? 
rare  mineral  substances  above  referred  to,  wilJi  a  marked  prei<ondeianc«  ^^^^^ 
sodium  as  a  base;  the  evidence  aflbrded  by  tlie  fossil  MoUuica  of  the  rilii —  .^.^ 
torraces  of  Narsak  and  Siorarsiut  being  speciScally  identical  with  now  exbtic:^  j,  ^ 
coast  forma,  that  Qreonkud,  like  Scandinavia,  was  tiplienved  after  the  glacL«a^^^ 
epoch;  and  the  details  of  the  exploration  of  the  uninhabited  region  botwe<^a  _ 
fi6o  56'  aud  08"  3Cf  N.  lat.,  by  Jcfnson  in  1879,  The  interior  of  thU  district  ,,  _^ 
visited  annually  by  the  Greenlanders  for  reindeer  hunting,  and  evidence  is  givi^  ^ 

of  the  large  number  of  these  animals  massacred  (estimated  by  llink  as  16,000  ^ 
per  annum  in  South  Greenland  alone).  The  glacial  waters  of  tha  Fjords  of  "^ 
Ni^ngtok  and  Isottok  in  this  region  were  found  to  exhibit  an  enonoinu  ■ 

diflerence  in  the  amount  of  earthy  detritus  per  cubic  metre  conveyed;  tlie 
former  having  only  200-235  grammes,  whilst  the  latter  contained  from  9129  tu 
9744  grarorao.  Comparisons  are  made  with  other  riven,  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  Ysng-tse-kiang  contains  about  half  this  Utter  quantity,  whilst 
the  glacier-fed  Aar  only  contains  142  grammes.  The  coutioentoi  ice  of  Green- 
land moves  much  more  iiuickly  towards  Isortok  Fjord;  and  from  an  approilioati- 
measure  of  the  mass  of  water  poured  into  it,  the  solid  contents  are  estimated  ai 
4,062,000,000  kilogrammes  (very  nearly  4,000,000  tons)  per  day.  This  vj 
amount  of  sedimentary  matter  naturally  chokes  the  upper  part  of  the  fjord  and 
renders  navigation  impossible,  even  by  flat-bottomed  boats.  When  the  sun 
dries  ir,  its  fine  particles  are  set  in  motion  by  the  slightest  breeze,  and  the  air  -i. 
filled  fur  a  great  distance  with  clouds  of  dust,  covering  rocks  and  plants  with  a 
greyish  ponder,  and  giving  a  depressing  tone  to  the  whole  landscape. 

Vol.  iii.  consists  of  a  Couspectiu  of  the  Greeubnd  Flora  by  Joh.  Lange, 
with  three  maps:  one  of  the  North  Qreenlaud  colonies,  after  Itink  and  Siecn- 
strup ;  another  of  Holstonborg,  Snkkertoppers,  and  Qodthaab  in  thu-  aoath,  after 
Kleinschmidt's  MS.  map;  the  third  of  Frederikshaab  and  Julianehaab.  3T8 
species  of  plants  have  as  yet  been  discovered,  whereof  X70  only  have  been 
found  on  the  west  coast.  A  summary  in  French  is  given  by  the  author,  and  a 
general  skeCcii  in  that  language  of  the  physical  conditions  of  Greenland  u 
added  by  Kornerup,  with  special  reference  to  its  capabilities  of  producing  vfji^ 
tables  useful  for  man.  Cereals  do  not  succeed,  but  the  natural  gram  inewiows 
of  the  southern  Ijords  already  support  several  cows.  The  most  nurtlient  garden 
in  the  earth  is  al  Umanak  (ll'  N.  lat.},  where  various  culinary  vegetables  arc 
grown  succeaa fully. 
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GEXBBAL. 

^l^gTftM  of  Commercial  Oeography.] — Comptcs  Rendus  st^nographiques  pablids 

^OoA  les  Auspices  du  Gomit^  Central  des  Coogr^  et  Conft^rences  et  la  direction  de 

4|1   Ch.  Thirion,  Secretaire  da  Comity,  avec  le  coDcours  des  Bureaux  des  Cougr^ 

€t  <1.«8  Auteurs  de  Conf(^rences.   Congr^  luterDatioDal  de  Gdographie  Gommerciale, 

t^x^-Ki  k  Paris,  da  23  au  30  Septembre  1878.     No.  28  de  la  S^rie.    Paris  (Impri- 

Hj.a_  rin  Natiooale) :  1881,  8to.,  pp.  277. 


This  Report  of  the  meetings  of  the  International  Congress  of  Commercial 
^Oeography  at  the  UniverBal  Exposition  of  1878  at  Paris,  is  one  of  a  series  of  32 
-^nbiished  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  (M.  Tcisserenc  de  Bort), 
'^he  Honorary  President    It  contains  the  account  of  the  papers  read  and  discus- 
sions thereon  in  the  five  Sections  of  the  Ccmgress,  of  which  the  1st  referred  to 
Commercial  Explorations  and  trade-routes ;  the  2nd  and  5th  (united)  to  Natural 
ind  manufactured  products  and  general  matters ;  the  3rd  to  Emigration  and 
Colonisation  ;  and  the  4th  to  Instruction.    The  chief  resolutions  paraed  were  as 
/oUowB :— (Sect.  1)  For  the  furtherance  of  the  Interooeanic  Canal  through  the 
American  isthmus ;  for  the  establishment  of  an  International  Commission  to 
protect  the  agents  of  commerce  in  the  Niger  basin  ;  for  the  acceleration  of  the 
railroad  to  Tonat ;  for  the  foandation  of  foreign  and  provincial  Corresponding 
Oomxnittees,  having  in  view  the  scientific  and  economic  instruction  of  exploring 
ooloDists ;  and  for  calling  attention  to  the  opening  of  a  trade-route  to  the  sooth- 
'iwest  provinces  of  China  through  Tong-King,  secured  by  treaty  between  France 
and  Annam  in  1874,  of  the  execution  of  which  it  was  desirable  to  urge  the 
enforcement.    (Sections  2  and  5)  For  the  permanent  establishment  of  a  Con- 
gress of  Commercial  Geography,  the  establishment  of  an  International  Meridian, 
and  Tarious  points  requiring  support  by  the  respective  Goveromcnts  of  the 
coontries  interested.    (Sect  3)  For  the  establishment  of  Councils  for  emigra- 
tional  purposes,  founded  by  Geographical  Societies,  to  whom  reports  should  be 
iVimished  by  the  various  Government  agents ;  and  for  the  promotion  of  African 
emigration.    (Sect.  4)  For  the  establishment  of  a  Chair  of  Commercial  Geo- 
graphy in  the  Paris  Conservatoire ;  for  the  general  furtherance  of  geographical 
instruction  in  schools ;  and  for  the  foundation  at  Paris  and  other  capitals  of  a 
School  of  Scientific  Missions,  under  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  in 
which  proper  practical  teaching  should  be  accessible  to  travellers. 


Hermann  Adalbert — Handbuch  der  Geographie.    (5th  edition.)    Bd.  I. 
^ollstandig  umgearbeitet  von  Prof.  Dr.  Otto  Delitsch.    Leipzig  (Reisland) :  1881, 
8vo,  pp.  1179.     {Dulau:  price  12».) 

This  volume  of  the  considerably  augmented  new  edition  of  Daniers  standard 
educational  work  iDcludes  General  Geography  and  the  whole  world  excluding 
Europe.  Vob.  iii.  and  iv.,  in  like  manner  worked  up  to  date  by  D.  T.  Fischer, 
are  also  ready ;  they  respectively  refer  to  the  physical  and  political  geography 
of  (Germany.  Vol.  ii.,  by  Dr.  Delitsch,  referrii^  to  Europe,  excluding  Germany, 
is  in  the  press. 

ZoUery  Hugo. — ^BundomdieErde.  Niederlaodisch-Indien.  DieSiidsee.  Austra- 
iien.  Hinter-Indien.  Sitten-  and  CulturBchllderungen  aas  den  hervorragendsten 
Coloniall&nderD  nach  ihrem  heutigen  Standpunkt.  Koln  (Du  Mont-Schauberg) : 
1881,  2  vols.  cr.  Svo.,  pp.  1-319  &  321-679.    (  Williams  &  Norgate  :  price  10s.) 

The  anther  was  originally  commiasioned  by  the  proprietors  of  the  Kdlnisdie 
Zeitung  to  visit  the  South  Sea  and  Netherland  Indies  on  the  occasion  of  tho 
Sydney  and  Melbourne  Exhibitions,  ^rith  special  reference  to  collecting  material 
bearing  on  German  colonisation.  The  journey  was  extended  over  the  years  1879 
and  1880,  and  the  results,  now  collected  together,  have  from  time  to  time 
appeared  in  the  newspaper  above  named. 
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NEW  MAPS. 
(By  J.  Coles,  Map  Curator  B.a»8.) 

EUROPE. 

Fleischlianer,  W.— Karte  d.  Landdrostei-Bez.  Hildcsheim.    Scale  1  :  275,000  o^ 
3-7  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.    Eassel,  Fischer,  1881.     Price  0€L    (IhbtiL) 

Hinistre  de  rinterieur.—Cartc  de  France  dress^e  par  le  Service  Vicinal  I^ 
Scale  1  :  100,000  or  1'3  geographical  mile  to  an  inch.    Sheets : — X.  11,  XI  2j 
XII.  10, 11.  17,  XIII.  19,  20,  23,  24,  25,  26,  XIV.  20,  23,  24,  25,  XV.  23,  ^T 
25,  XVI.  16,  25,  XVII.  16,  XVIII.  14,  15,  XIX.  15,  31,  XXI.  9,  10,  ^ 
XXIL  10.    Price  of  each  sheet  Id,    (Dulau.) 

Petennann's  '  Geographische  Mittheilungen.' —  Karte  der  St  Gutthart. 

IJahn  in  drei  BUlttern.     Nach  dcm  endgiiltigen  Eisenbahn-Trac^  und  im  Auftn. 
der  St.  Gottliard-Direction  reduzirt  auf  Dufour's  Karto  der  Schweiz.    Gestochea 
im  Topograpbischen  Institut  von  Wurster,  Pomdegger  &  Co.,  in  Winterthur  1880l 
Scale  1  :  100,000  or  1'3  geographical  mile  to  an   inch.      Petermaim*5  'Q^^ 
graphische   Mittheilungen,'  Erganzungsheft  No.  65.    Taf.  1,  2,  &  3.    jQitv 
Perthes,  Gotha,  188L     (Dulau.) 
Phiqnepal  d*Anisliiont — ^Atlas  g^ndral  du  Gcrs,  Carte  du  Canton  de  Mite, 
dressde  sous  radministration  de  M.  Et  Joubert,  prdfet  du  Gere.   Bevue,  oorrigfeet 
mise  au  jour  par  radministration  des  ponts  et  chaussees  da  Gers,  1881.    ririi, 
Livraison  14.    (Dulau,) 

Prussian  Govenmient. — ^Karte  des  Deutschen  Reiches.  Heraosgegehen  yoq  der 
kartogr.  Abtheilung  der  E5nigL  Preoss.  Landes-Auinahme  1881.  Scale 
1  :  100,000  or  1*3  geographical  mile  to  an  inch.  Sheets:— 5, 12,  20,85,37 
366,  and  Title  Sheet.    Price  Is.  6(2.    {Dulau.) 

Seynard,  J. — Carte  topographique  du  departement  du  Puy-de-Ddme,  ^lemk 
r^helle  de  1 :  160,000  or  2*1  geographical  miles  to  an  inch,    CiemMmtrFenand^ 
1881.    {Dulau,} 

OBDNANCE  SURVEY  MAPS, 
l-inch— General  Maps : — 

Ibeland  :  No.  204  (with  hills),  at  la. 

6-ixicll — County  Maps : — 

England  :  Berks :  Nos.  40  and  48 ;  and  Bucks :  No.  58,  on  one,  at  2c.  Cheshire : 
Nos.  2  and  5,  at  2«.  Essex :  Nos.  22  and  79,  at  2<,  Nos.  8, 11, 23, 3d,  42, 46, 
49,  55,  57,  58,  and  68,  at  2«.  6d. 

26-ixich— Parish  Maps  :— 

England  :  Bucks :  Adstock  (in  part),  3  sheets  at  2«.  Sd,,  1  at  3s.  6e21,  Area 
Book  Is. ;  Aston  Sandford,  4  sheets  at  2s.  6d,  1  at  3s.,  Area  Book  Is. ; 
Chetwode,  4  sheets  at  2s.  6(2.,  2  at  3s.,  Area  Book  Is. ;  Drayton  Paislow, 
2  sheets  at  2s.  6(2.,  2  at  3s.,  Area  Book  Is. ;  Ilmer,  4  sheets  at  2s.  6<f.,  1  at  3s., 
Area  Book  Is. ;  Linslade,  5  sheets  at  2s.  6(2.,  1  at  3s.,  1  at  3s.  6(2.,  Area  Book 
Is. ;  Padbury  (in  part),  3  sheets  at  2s.  6(2.,  1  at  3s.  6(2.,  1  at  4s.,  Area  Book 
Is. ;  Prince's  Risborough  (in  completion),  2  sheets  at  2s.  6(2.,  1  at  3s. 
Stewkley,  6  sheets  at  2s.  6(2.,  2  at  3s.,  2  at  3s.  6(2.,  1  at  4s.,  Area  Book  Is. 
Soulbury,  5  sheets  at  2s.  6(2.,  4  at  3s.,  3  at  3s.  6(2.,  1  at  4s.,  Area  Book  Is. 
Stoke  Hammond,  1  sheet   at  2s.  6(2.,   2    at  3s.,  2  at  3s.  6(2.,  1  at  4s., 
Ar«>a  Book  Is. ;  Saunderton  and  ditto  detached  (in  completion),  3  sheets  at 
2s.  6(2.,  1  at  3s. ;  Shabbington  and  ditto  detached  (in  completion),  1  sheet 
at  2s.  6(2.,   2    at    3s.,  2  at   3s.  6(2.;    Steeple  Claydon   (in   completion), 
7  sheets  at  2s.  6(2.,  2  at  3s.  6(2. ;  Twyford,  7  sheets  at  2s.  6(2.,  2  at  3s.,  1  at 
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Si.  6(2.,  1  at  45^  Area  Book  Is.  Cornwall:  Creed,  5  sheets  at  2s,  6d., 
1  at  S».  Sd,,  Area  Book  1$,  6d, ;  Cuby  and  ditto  detached,  9  sheets  at  28.  6d., 

1  at  3«.,  1  at  Sb.  6d.,  Area  Book,  Is. ;  Probus  (in  completioD),  3  sheets  at 
2«.  6<2.,  1  at  Ss.,  2  at  as.  Qd. ;  St  Columb  Major,  16  sheets  at  2s.  Sd,,  4  at  3s., 

2  at  3s.  6f^.,  1  at  4s.,  Area  Book  3s. ;  St.  Dennis,  2  sheets  at  2s.  Qd,,  4  at  3s., 

2  at  3s.  Gd.,  Area  Book,  Is.  6d, ;  St.  Goran  (in  part),  9  sheets  at  2s.  Gnf.,  4  at 
Si.,  1  at  3s.  Qd.,  Area  Biook  Is.  6d. ;  St.  Michael  Caerhays,  3  sheets  at  2s.  6d,, 
1  at  3s.,  Area  Book  Is. ;  St.  Stephen  in  Bmnnel,  7  sheets  at  2s.  Qd,^  8  at  3s., 

3  at  3s.  6d,,  Area  Book  3s. ;  Tregoney,  1  sheet  at  2s.  6e?.,  1  at  3s.,  Area  Book 
l9.;  Derby:  Ashbourne  and  ditto  detached  (in  part),  15  sheets  at  2s.  6^., 
1  at  69,,  Area  Book  3s. ;  Ashbourne  detached.  No.  1  (completion),  2  sheets 
at  2s.  6cl. ;  Ashbourne  detached.  No.  3  (additional),  1  sheet  at  2s.  6e/.,  1  at  3s., 

1  at  4s. ;  Barton  Blount,  3  sheets  at  2s.  Qd,,  2  at  3s.,  1  at  3s.  6d,,  Area  Book  Is. ; 
Brailsford,  9  sheets  at  2s.  6d,,  4  at  3s.,  Area  Book  Is.  6^. ;  Brailsford 
detached,  Nos.  1  to  77,  2  sheets  at  2s.  6c2.,  2  at  3s.,  Area  Book  2s.  6d. ; 
Boyleston,  3  sheets  at  2s.  6</.,  1  at  3s.,  Area  Book  Is. ;  Castleton,  16  sheets 
at  2s.  6<;.,  1  at  3s.,  2  at  3s.  Gd,,  Area  Book  2s. ;  Cubley,  8  sheets  at  2s.  (yd,, 

2  at  3s.,  Area  Book  Is. ;  Dufiield  detached.  No.  1,  2  sheets  at  2s.  6d,,  Area 
Book  Is. ;  Diiffield  detached,  Nos.  2,  3,  4  and  5,  7  sheets  at  2s.  ed.,  3  at  3s., 
Area  Book  Is. ;  Duffield  (additional),  2  sheets  at  2s.  6(/.,  2  at  3s.,  1  at  4s. ; 
Edlaston  and  Wyaston  (in  part),  5  sheets  at  2s.  6d,,  1  at  3s.,  Area  Book  Is. ; 
Hathcrsage,  28  sheets  at  2s.  (yd,,  2  at  3s.  (yd,.  Area  Book  2s.  (yd. ;  Hope  and 
Hathersage  detached,  Nos.  2  to  6,  49  sheets  at  2s.  (yd,,  2  at  3s.,  6  at  3s.  6d,, 
Area  Book  4s. ;  Kirk  Langley  (in  part),  4  sheets  at  2s.  6d,,l  &t  3s.  Qd.,  Area 
Book  Is. ;  Longford  and  ditto  detached,  Nos.  1  to  5, 11  sheets  at  2s.  6(f., 
6  at  3s.,  1  at  3s.  6(f.,  Area  Book  2s.  6d, ;  Mugginton  (in  part),  9  sheets  at 
2s.  6c?.,  3  at  3s.,  Area  Book  2s. ;  Shirley  detached,  Nos.  1  and  3,  7  sheets 
at  2s.  6d.,  3  at  3s.,  Area  Book  Is.  Oloncestershire :  Arlingham,  2  sheets  at 
3s.,  2  at  3s.  (yd,,  3  at  4s.,  1  at  4s.  (yd,.  Area  Book  Is. ;  Awre,  1  sheet  at  2s.  6d., 
6  at  3s.,  3  at  3s.  Qd.,  1  at  4s.,  Area  Book  Is. ;  Berkeley  and  ditto  detached. 
No.  1,  Leonard  Stanley  detached,  Nos.  2  and  3,  and  North  Nibley  detached, 
Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  (in  part),  2  sheets  at  2s.  6rf.,  9  at  3s.,  8  at  3s.  Gd,,  2  at  4s., 
1  at  4s.  6d,,  Area  Book,  3s.  6d, ;  Cromlmll  (in  part),  3  sheets  at  2s.  6d.,  3  at 
3s.,  2  at  3s.  6d.,  Area  Book  Is. ;  Frampton  on  Severn  (in  part),  1  sheet  at 
2s.  Gd.,  1  at  3s.,  2  at  4s.,  Area  Book  is. ;  Flaxley  and  New  land  detached, 
No.  20,  4  sheets  at  2s.  6d,,  1  at  3s.  6e/.,  Area  Book  Is. ;  Fretheroe  and 
Eastington,  detached,  Nos.  1  to  5,  1  sheet  at  3s.,  3  at  4s.,  Area  Book  Is. ; 
Hill  (in  part),  1  sheet  at  2s.  (yd.,  2  at  3s.,  4  at  3s.  (yd..  Area  Book  Is. ;  Newn- 
ham,  2  sheets  at  2s.  6d,,  2  at  3s.,  1  at  3s.  (yd.,  2  at  4s.,  1  at  4s.  &d..  Area 
Book  Is. ;  Kockhampton  (in  part),  1  sheet  at  3s.,  6  at  3s.  (yd..  Area  Book  Is. ; 
Slimbridge,  Cam  detached,  Nos,  1  and  2,  Coaley  detached.  No.  1,  and 
Owl  pen  detached  (in  part),  1  sheet  at  2s.  6c/.,  4  at  on.,  1  at  3s.  6d.,  2  at 
4s.,  Area  Book  Is.  (yd. ;  Tortworth  (in  ijart),  3  sheets  at  2s.  (yd.,  2  at  3s.,  Area 
Book  Is. ;  Tytherington,  3  sheets  at  2s.  6c/.,  1  at  3s.,  2  at  3s.  Qd.,  Area  liook 
Is. ;  Westbury-ou-^vem  and  Flaxley,  detached,  Nos.  3  and  4  (in  part),  3 
sheets  at  2s.  6(/.,  7  at  3s.  6(/.,  2  at  4s.,  1  at  4s.  6'/.,  Area  Book  2s.  6d. ; 
Wickwar  (in  part),  1  sheet  at  2s.  6c/.,  1  at  3s.,  2  at  3s.  Gd„  1  at  4s.,  Area 
Book  Is.  Herts:  All  Saints  (in  part),  7  sheets  at  2s.  (yd.,  1  at  4s.; 
Bengeo  (in  part),  7  sheets  at  2s.  6c/.,  1  at  4s. ;  Brainfield  (in  completion),  1 
sheet  at  2s.  (yd. ;  Benington  and  Watton,  detached  (in  completion),  1  sheet  at 
2s.  Gd.,  1  at  3s.,  2  at  3s.  6c/.,  1  at  4s. ;  Graveley,  8  sheets  at  2s.  Gd.,  1  at  3s.  Gd., 
1  at  4s.,  Area  Book  Is. ;  St.  Andrew  (in  part),  3  sheets  at  2s.  6c/.,  1  at  4s. ;  St. 
John  and  ditto  detached  (in  part),  U  sheets  at  2.s.  Gd.,  1  at  4s. ;  Stapleford 
(in  completion),  1  sheet  at  2s.  Gd, ;  Walkern  (in  completion),  2  sheets  at 
o8.  Gd. ;  Watton,  Aston  detached,  and  Little  Munden  (in  completion^ 
4  sheets  at  2s.  Gd.,  1  at  3s.  Lancashire :  Preston-cum-Oldham  (in  part), 
6  sheets  at  2s.  Gd,,  3  at  4s.,  1  at  4s.  Gd.,  2  at  6s.,  1  at  9s.  Gd.,  1  at  22i. 
Oxfordshire :  Ambrosden,  11  sheets  at  2s.  Gd.,  1  at  4s.,  Area  Book  Is. ; 
Beckley  (in  completion),  4  sheets  at  2s.  Gd. ;  Brize  Norton,  9  sheets  at  2s.  Gd., 
1  at  3s.,  Area  Book  Is. ;  Britwell  Salome  and  ditto  detached,  and  Newington 
detached,  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  (in  completion),  2  sheets  at  2s.  Gd. ;  Chalgrove,  4 
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Bfaeets  at  Zi.  Gd.,  4  at  3i.,  Area  Book  li. ;  Chealerton  and  djtlo  dettcbcd  Ob 
oompletian),  2  sfaeeU  at  2*.  6d.,  1  at  3t. ;  ChislehauptaD.  4  riieeta  at  Si.  U.. 
1  at  3».  &/.,  Area  Book  1». ;  Cuxhatn,  2  ehwl*  at  2«.  ed..  )  at  3». ;  Cuddwia,, 

4  sheets  at  2»,  M.,  3  at  3s.  6ii.,  Aroa  Book  1». ;  DraytoD-BensiDglim  .lelwini, 
Nos.  1  and  2 ;  Berriek-Salome  detached,  Nos.  1  to  5 1  Etvelme  ihudial 
Noa.  1  and  2,  and  Wacborough  detached.  No.  ],  4  skecia  U  2a.  6if^  1  at  i 
Area  Book,  U;  Poreathili,  2  aheeti  at  2s.  GA,  2  at  3».,  Area  Book  It, 
Ganiiigtoii,  5  theetM  at  2ii.  6(1.,  1  at  Ss;  Hd.,  Area  Book  it.;   Gljnij' 

5  sheets  at  2t.  Gd.,  1  at  3>.,  Area  Book  Is. ;  Hi:Hding[«D,  Open  Sugib. 
Open  BmsL-nosc,  asd  Elder  Stabbs  (in  cotnpletton),  1  sheet  at  2s,  G(I,,l(i; 
1  at  3e.  6rf. ;  UoltOD,  2  eheeta  at  3f.  6(i.,  Arcft  B(H>k  I>. ;  ISIt;;  tei  if_ 
detached,  Nos.  1  to  10  (iu  completion),  3  sheets  at  28.  6d.,  1  ai  si.  ft)'. 
Minster  Loveil,  4  sheets  at  2i,  fti.,  1  at  3*^  1  at  4t.,  Area  Book  U ;  HaJi,' 
Baldon  (in  completion),  1  sheet  at  38.  Gil.;  Netringtoc  and  ditto drtKliii 
Nor.  4,  6,  6,  and  7, 6  sheets  at  2s.  Gd.,  2  at  3t.,  1  at  3i.  6d.,  Ana  Book  u; 
Fyrton  and  ditto  detached  (in  part),  18  sheele  at  2s.  6d.,  I  at  3*;,  I  (t  11 
Area  Book  Is.;  Ronsham,  4  sheets  at  2«.  Sd.,  Area  Book,  Is.;  Sl»d)iuiipteii 

I  sheet  at  2(.  Sd.,  2  at  ii.,  2  at  3*.  Gd.,  Area  Book  Is. ;  SiaotoD  Si.  Jolin, 

6  shrcts  at  2s.  Sd.,  1  at  3s.,  Area  Book,  Is. ;  Sandfard  (in  completes),  1  ^^ 
at  2s.  6d.;  Stow  Wood  (In  completion),  1  sheet  at  2s.  Gd.;  Shotovtr  i 
aheet«  at  2a.  M.,  2  at  3s.  Gd.,  Area  Book  Is. ;  Shotover  Hill  Ftitce,  1  ulicct'  a 
3s.,  1  at  4>.,  Area  Book  li. ;  Tackley,  6  sheets  at  2s.  6d.,  1  at  3t.  Gii:,  |  u 
4>.,  Area  Book  1«.;  Waterstock,  Isheet  at  29.6(;.,  2  al3s.G'i.,  Area  Book  U- 
Waterperrj,  C  sheets  at  2s.  Sd.,  3  at  3s.,  1  at  3i.  6(2.,  Ansa  Book  U;  Wu^ 
lington  and  ditto  detached  (In  completion),  3  aheeU  at  2s.  Gd,,  1  it  Sa.' 
Wheatley,  3  sheets  at  2s.  lid.,  1  at  3«.,  1  at  3i.  Gd.,  Area  Book  It. ;  WooUo' 

II  sheets  at  2s.  6c^,  1  at  Ss.,  1  at  3i.  6d.,  1  at  4s.,  Area  Book  U   Blim- 
shire :  Broughton,  1  sheet  at  2s.  M.,  1  at  St.,  1  at  Sa.  Gd.,  4  at  4t.,  An 
Book  Is. ;  DrajtoQ  in  Bales,  15  sheets  at  2s.  Gd.,  ',  at  Sa.,  1  at  if.,  t  itu. 
Area  Book  2s. ;  Ijopiiington,  S  sheets  at  St.,  5  at  3t.  Gd.,  1  at  4t.,  Ana  Book 
Is. ;  Mareton  Sbj,  10  sheets  at  2i.  Gd.,  2  at  St.,  3  at  4t.,  Ares  Book  li.  U. ; 
Frees,  13  sheets  at  3s.  6./.,  10  at  3s.,  6  at  St.  6d.,  2  at  4t.,  Area  Book  U  W,; 
Wem,  4  sheetD  nt  2s.  dd.,  11  at  3«.,  9  at  3t.  Gd.,  1  at  4t..  Arm.  Book  St.; 
Whitchurch,  20  sheets  at  2s.  Gd.,l  at  3t.  Grf.,5at4t.,  late*.  8rf.,  Area  Bwt 
3s.    Staffordshire:  Grindon  (in  completion),  4  sheets  at  2t.  Gd.    Tilt- 
ghire:  AUIerburj,  T  sheets  at  2t.  Gd.,  1  at  3t.  Gd.,  1  at  48.,  Area  BoakLi.; 
Britford,  3  sheets  at  2t.  Gd.,  2  at  38.  Gd.,  2  at  4s.,  1  at  8s.  Gd.,  Area  Book  U;^^ 
Britfurd  detached,  and  Siandlyoch  (in  completion),  1  sheet  at  2a.  fti,  1  v^^ 
3i.  Gd. ;  Clarendon  Park,  10  sheeU  at  2s.  Gd.,  I  at  38.  Gd.,  1  at  4*.,  Am 
Book  1>. ;  Coomlx^  BJRsett,  and  ditto  detached,  T  sheets  at  2t.  6d.,  2  at  3t.,  1  u 
4t.,  Area  Book  Is. ;  Downton  and  No  Itlan's  Land  (in  com[detioD),  4  limU 

at  28.  Gd.,  1  at  Ss.  Gd. ;  Fisherton  Anger,  2  sheets  at  Us.  Gd.,  Area  Book  U, ; 
Fugolestoa  SL  Peter,  4  sheets  at  2s.  M,,  2  at  4t.,  1  at  St.,  2  at  8s,  Gd.,  Area 
Book  li. ;  Homington,  and  ditto  detached,  5  sheets  at  2s.  Gd.,  1  at  4(.,  Area 
Book  It.  ;  Larerstock,  and  ditto  detached,  6  sheets  at  28.  6d.,  1  at  3s.  tid., 
1  at  it.,  Area  Book  Is. ;  Netherhamptcv,  S  sheets  at  2t.  Gd.,  1  at  3^,  1  at  At., 
1  at  5s.,  Ares  Book  It. ;  Odstock  (in  completion),  2  eIico1«  at  2s.  Gd.,  1  at 
3s.  Gd. ;  Old  Baruro,  1  sheet  at  2t.  Hd.,  Area  Book  Is. ;  St  Edmond,  St. 
Thomas,  and  The  Close,  1  sheet  at  St.  Gd.,  2  at  8s.  Gd.,  Area  Book  Ij.  ;  SL 
Hartic,  and  ditto  detached,  Noa.  1  and  2,  3  sheets  at  2t.  Gd.,  1  at  3«.  Gd.,  2  at 
St.  Gd.,  Area  Book  li. ;  StrBtford.snb-Csstle,  4  sheets  at  2i.  M.,  I  at  Ha.  Gd., 
Area  Book  Is. ;  Stratford  Tony,  and  ditto  detached,  Kos.  I  to  4,  S  aheetsat 
28.  Gd.,  2  at  38.,  1  at  4s.,  Area  Book  Is, ;  West  Uamham  (in  part).  3  iheets 
at  2i,  Gd.,  1  at  4t.,  2  at  8s.  Gd.,  Area  Rook  Is. ;  Wilton  (in  part),  1  sheet 
at  2s.  Gd.,  1  at  3s.,  2  at  49.,  1  at  Ss.,  Area  Book  Is. 
ScOTLAKP;  Orkney:  Burness,  8  sheets  at  2s.  Gd.,  5  at  3s.,  Area  Book  Is.; 
Cross,  15  sheets  at  2«.  6'/.,  4  at  3s.,  Area  Book  U  ;  Eday,  26  sheets  at2ir.  G</.. 
Area  Book  28.  ;  Lady,  10  sheets  at  Ss.  Gd.,  G  nt  St.,  2  at  3».  Gd.,  Area  Book 
la. ;  North  Roiialdsay,  G  sheets  at  2s.  Gd.,  1  at  St.,  1  at  3a.  Gd.,  Area  Book  Is.; 
Stronsay,  22  sheets  at  2$.  6rf,,  9  at  St.,  Area  Book  Is. ;  Westray,  33  sheets  at 
2».  Gd.,  5  at  3a.,  3  at  3*.  Crf.,  Area  Book  2t.  Gd. 
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own  Plam:  10-fiMt  loale.*— 

EifOLAyD :  Belper,  13  sheets  at  2s. ;  Glossop  (in  completion),  13  sheets  at  25. ; 
Stone,  10  sheets  at  25. ;  St.  Austell,  7  sheeU  at  28. ;  Salisbury  (in  comple- 
tion), 4  sheets  at  25. ;  Truro,  8  sheets  at  25. ;  Whitchurch,  8  sheets  at  25. 
(fifan/brii,  agent.) 

ASIA. 

idita  Oovenunent  Snrveys  :— 

Indian  Atlas,  Quarter  Sheets,  No«.  12  S.E.,  32  S JJ.,  92  N.W.,  and  92  S.W.— 
orih-West  Proyinoes  Surrey.  Districts  Muttra,  Agra,  and  Bhurtpore  State. 
ade  1  inch  to  1  mile.  Sheets  Nos.  23,  24,  and  37.— New  map  of  Gilgit  and  sur- 
fnnding  country.  Surveyed  partly  in  1879,  and  corrected  and  extended  in  1880. 
sale  1  inch  to  4  miles. — Punjab  Survey.  District  Dera  Ismail  Khan«  Seasons 
m  to  1877.  Scale  1  inch  to  1  mile.  Sheets  Nos.  17,  20,  25,  28,  29,  and  32.— 
Dwer  Provinces  Survey.  Districts  Midnapore,  Balatore,  and  Bankoora.  Seasons 
m  to  1877.  Scale  1  inch  to  1  mile.  Sheets  Nos.  5,  6,  9, 10,  12, 15,  and  18.— 
handesh  and  Bombay  Native  States  Topographical  Survey.  Season  1879-80. 
mle  1  inch  to  1  mile.  Sheet  No.  38. — Rajputana  Topographical  Survey.  Season 
79-80.  Scale  1  inch  to  2  miles.  Half  Degree  Sheets,  XIII.  North,  Sheets  Nos. 
;,  87, 90,  and  91 ;  XIV.  North,  Sheets  Nos.  94,  95,  98,  and  99.  XIV.  South, 
iMtB  Nos.  96,  97, 100,  and  101 ;  and  XV.  South,  Sheets  Nos.  104, 106, 108,  and 
^9. — ^Trigonometrical  Branch,  Survey  of  India.    Guzerat.    Sheet  No.  26.   Sections 

2,  and  3.  Seasons  1877-78  and  78-79.  Scale  2  inches  to  1  mile.— Hyderabad  Topo- 
uphical  Survey.  Seasons  1864-65-66.  Scale  1  inch  to  1  mile.  Sheets  Nos.  4,  5, 11, 
5, 13,  and  IS.^jrwalior  and  Central  India  Topographical  Survey.  Seasons  1878-79- 
).  Scale  1  inch  to  1  mile.  Sheets  Nos.  88,  90,  and  94. — Central  Provinces  Topo- 
raphical  Survey.  Seasons  1867-68-69.  Scale  1  inch  to  1  mile.  Sheets  Nos.  13, 14,  and 
S  (second  edition). — Lower  Provinces,  Bengal.  District  NoakhoUy,  1862-67.  Scale 
inch  to  4  miles. — ^Mysore  Topographical  Survey.  Seasons  1877-80.  Scale  1  inch  to 
mile.  Sheet  No.  63  (parts  of  Bangalore  and  Kolar  Districts). — The  Devaraydurga 
Ate  Forest,  Tumkur  Taluk,  Tumkur  District,  Nundydroog  Division,  Mysore,  1879. 
ade  4  inches  to  1  mile. — Deccan  Topographical  Survey.  Districts  Poona,  Ahmed- 
\ffa,  Nizam's  Territory,  Sholapur  and  Satara.  Seasons  1877  to  1879.  Scale  1 
eh  to  1  mile.  Sheets  Nos.  26,  27,  28,  32,  49,  and  53.— Bhopal  and  Malwa  Topo- 
aphical  Survey.  Dhar  and  its  Environs.  Season  1879-80.  Scale  6  inches  to  1 
ile. — City  and  Environs  of  Bickaneer,  Bajputana,  1879-80.    Scale  12  inches  to 

mile. — Indore  City  and  Cantonments.  Season  1878-79.  Scale  12  inches  to 
mile. — North- West  Frontier.  Quetta  Cantonments  and  Fort.  Scale  330  feet  to 
inch. — The  Kuram  and  Khost  Valleys.  Surveyed  in  1879  by  Capt.  R.  Gr.  Wood- 
lorpe,  S.E.,  and  Lieut.  Gerald  Martin,  s.c..  Assistant  Superintendents,*  Survey  of 
idia,  assisted   by  Lieut  Manners  Smith,  Adjutant  3rd  Sikh  Begiment.     Scale, 

inch  to  4  miles. — Plan  of  Cantonments,  Kandahar,  1879.  Scale  16  inches  to 
mile. — Map  of  Kabul  and  its  approaches.  Sheets  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  4.  Scale  4 
iches  to  1  mile. — Sketch  Map  of  Ghazni  and  the  Surrounding  Country.  Compiled 
f  Lieut.  Gore,  B.B.,  from  sketches  made  in  April  1880.  S<»le  4  inches  to  1  mile. 
-Index  to  the  Indian  Atlas,  showing  the  state  of  the  engraving  to  Ist  October,  1880. 
cale  1  inch  to  256  miles.  Accompaniment  to  Surveyor-Generars  Report  for  1879- 
Ol — Trigonometrical  Branch,  Survey  of  India.  Index  to  Level  Charts  of  the  G.  T. 
arvey,  published  and  under  compilation.  Sheet  No.  1.  Northern  Section.  Fourth 
Idition. — Great  Trigonometrical  Survey  of  India.  Index  Chart  of  the  Kattywar 
'opographiciil  Survey.  Scale  1  inch  to  24  miles. — Trigonometrical  Branch,  Survey 
f  India.  Index  Chart  of  the  Cutch  Topographical  Survey.  Scale  1  inch  to  18 
liles. — Index  Chart  of  the  Guzerat  Survey.    Scale  1  inch  to  24  miles.    River 
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Hooghly  Entrance  Channels.    By  Mr.  S.  Reed,  assisted  by  Messrs.  WebsUjl  ^^^       Coi 
Waller,  Cox,  and  Le  Patourel,  of  the  River  Survey  Department,  Jm^  (_^^^ 
February  1881.    Scale  6000  feet  to  1  incli.    {Stanford^  agent.)  munaux 

Petermann's  *  GeograpMsche  Mittheilungea.*— Graf  Szechenyi's 

von  Sayang  bis  Bamo.     Aufgenommen  und  gezeichnet  von  Oberlieutcnanti 
Kreitner.  ''scale  1:1,000,000  or  13*6  geographical  miles  to  an  inch, 
roann's    '  Geographische    Mittheilungen,'    Jahrgang    1881,  Tafel   12. 
Perthes,  Gotha.    (Dulau,) 

AFRICA. 

Andriveau-Ooujon,  E.— Carte  g^ndrale  d'Afrique  d'apres  les  dernieres  d^ 
E.  Andriveau-Goujon.    Paris,  1881.    Price  3s.    {Dulau.) 

Pctermann's  *  Oeographisclie  Mittheilnngen.'— Skizze  von  Dr.  W.  Ji 

Reisen,  Juni  bis  December  1880.  Scale  1 : 4,000,000  or  55-5  geographicil! 
to  an  inch.  Petermann's  *  Geographische  Mittheilungen,'  Jahrgang  1881, 
252.    Justus  Perthes,  Gotha.    (Diifati.) 

AMERICA. 

Oa^arette,  J. — Carta  de  la  America  central,  publicada  pof  Machado,  Yrij 
C»-   Paris,  1881.     {Dulau,) 

^ Carta  de  la  reptSblica  de  Guatemala  en  la  America  central,  public 

Machado,  Yrigoyen  y  C*-     Paris,  1881.    (Dulau.) 

Moreno,  F.  P.— Esquisse  de  la  Patagonia  (R6publique  Argentine),  Itineraire 
1880.  '  Paris,  1831.     (Dulau,) 

VnillemilLy  A. — Carte  de  Tile  d'Ha'iti  pour  Tenseignement  de  la  jeunesse  halti^ 
Paris,  1881.     {Dulau.)  .j|j 

CHARTS.  ^^ 

II.S.  Hydrographic  Office.— Chart  No.  225,  South-west  Coast  of  Alaska, 
ander  Archipchtgo.    From  the  British  Admiralty  Chart,  ^Cordova  Bay  to 
Sound,  published  in  1865 ;  corrected  from  reconnaissances  by  the  ofiScers  of  At 
U.  S.  Ship  Saginaw,  Comdr.  R.  W.  Meade,  in  1869,  and  U.  S.  Ship  JamedtniKt  li 
Comdrs.  L.  A.  Beardslee  and  H.  Glass,  in  1880.    Hydrographic  Office,  WashingHi 
D.C. ;  corrected  to  1880i    Price  l«.  Sd. 

GLOBES  AND  EDUCATIONAL. 

Chavanne,  Dr.  Josef. — Physikalischo  Wandkarte  von  Asien  entworfen  vaft 
gezeichnet  von  Dr.  Josef  Chavanne  ausgefiihrt  in  Eduard  Holzcrs  gcographisclMn 
Institut.  Scale  1  :  8,000,000  or  109*5  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  Ed. 
Holzel,  Vienna,  1881.    6  sheets.    Price  I65.    {Dulau.) 

This  is  a  companion  map  to  the  '  Physikalische  Wandkarte  von  Afrika/  Ij 
the  same  author,  published  in  1878,  being  drawn  in  the  same  style  and  on  m 
same  scale :— 1 :  8,000,000.  The  heights  from  sea-lcvcl  to,  and  above,  2Oj000 
feet  are  shown  by  five  different  shades  of  drab ;  the  valleys  and  deprenknl 
below  sea-level  are  distinguished  by  two  shades  of  green,  while  the  ocean  depdw 
under  and  above  50  fathoms  are  coloured  light-  and  dark-blue  respectivclj* 
There  are  two  inset  maps  given,  on  a  scale  of  1 :  50,000,000,  one  showing  tlui 
distribution  of  the  human  races  in  Asia,  and  the  other  its  political  divisioiWi 
This  map,  like  its  companion  map  of  Africa,  seems  to  be  particularly  suited  to 
the  purposes  of  instruction. 
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The  Coitntry  of  the  TeJcJce  Turkomans,  and  ilie  Tejend  and  Murgluib 

Rivers. 

By  Lieutonant-Ciolonel  C.  E.  Stewar^,  5th  Punjab  Infantry. 

(Be^  at  tho  Evening  Meeting;,  Juno  27tb,  1881.) 

Map,  p.  51G* 

I. 

In  April  1830  I  left  Constantinople  for  Persia,  travelling  by  Trebizond, 
and  through  Armenia.  At  the  time  I  passed  through  Armenia  tho 
famine  in  the  land  was  terrible.  AVhen  I  approached  a  village,  the  first 
sight  I  saw  was  the  whole  of  the  women  and  children  out  in  the  fields 
collecting  crocus  bulbs,  dandelions,  and  grass,  to  eat.  I  was  glad  to  get 
away  from  a  place  where  it  was  so  dreadful  to  see  suffering  which  one 
was  unable  to  alleviate.  There  was  no  food  for  the  people,  and  small 
gifts  of  money,  which  was  all  I  was  able  to  bestow,  were  nearly  useless. 
I  went  from  Ei'zerum  by  Bayazid  to  Khoi  in  Persia,  visiting  many  of 
the  battle-fields  of  the  late  war  between  Eussia  and  Turkey  en  route,  and 
passing  over  some  of  the  Kurd  country  whence  Shaik  Obidullah  later 
drew  a  portion  of  the  troops  with  which  he  invaded  Persia.  I  travelled 
from  Khoi  past  the  Lake  of  Urumiah  to  Tabriz  and  Teheran,  and  from 
Teheran  to  Ispahan.  At  Ispahan  I  remained  for  two  months  and  a 
half,  residing  in  the  Armenian  suburb  of  Julfa.  I  had  determined  to 
visit  Daragez,  and  here  I  made  my  preparations. 

Daragez  is  a  district  of  the  Persian  province  of  Khorasan.     It  ia 

^  A  large  portion  of  this  map  ia  laid  down  from  fiurveys  made  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Stewart  himself,  mnoh  of  it  having  not  been  previously  surveyed.  The  parts  of  Kliorasan 
^nvLdted  by  him  are  taken  from  tlie  map  of  that  province  by  Major  the  Hon.  G.  Kupier, 
and  the  parts  in  the  new  Trans-Caspian  province  of  Buasia,  from  the  Russian  map  of 
1881.  The  country  on  the  Tejend  and  Murghab  rivers  is  laid  down  from  information 
carefully  collected  from  tlie  Turkomans  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Stewart.  For  tho 
portion  of  Afghanistan  which  appears,  tho  map  of  Mnjor-Gencml  Walker  has  been 
consulted. 

No.  IX.— SwT.  1881.]  2  L 
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situated  across  the  moimtaiii  range  whicli  elsewhere  forms  the  boundaiv 
of  North-Eastem  Persia.  As  Daragez  projects  into  the  Tekke  Turkoman 
country  it  is  a  good  place  from  which  to  gain  information  of  that  trii^^ 
The  best  road  from  the  country  of  the  Akhal  Tekke  to  the  conntiy  ^"5 
the  Merv'  Tekke  passes  through  the  district.     I  knew  that  if  I  travelU^p^ 
as  an   Englishman,   as   Colonel   Baker  and  Captain  Gill  had  done,       T 
should  not  ho  able  to  collect   information,   as   I  should  be  wai 
and  have  a  guard  with  me,  who,  as  the  Persians  would  say, 
furnished  to  do  me  honour  and  protect  me,  but  who,  I  knew,  wou 
have  positive  orders   to  prevent  my  holding  free  and    indopende=: 


.;^' 


^ 


it 
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communication  with  the  Turkomans  in  Daragez,  and   that  if  I  wr 
permitted  to  have  any  intercourse  with   Turkomans  it  would  on" 
be  -with  such  as  would  tell  me  what  the  Persian  governor  wished 
should  be  told. 

I  had  on  one  of  my  previous  visits  to  Persia  been  at  Julfa,  and  I  kn^ 
it  to  be  a  good  place  at  which  to  make  preparations  for  my  journey, 
here  hired  two  Armenians  to  accompany  mo  on  my  travels,  one  as  a 
of  partner  and  clerk,  the  other  as  a  servant.    I  determined  to  travel  as 
Armenian  horscdealer  of  Calcutta.     I  had  been  in  Baghdad  and  Meso 
tamia,  and  knew  the  ways  of  the  Bombay  horsedealers  who  visit  th' 
places.     This  knowledge  now  stood  me  in  good  stead.     As  the  price- 
horses  has  risen  very  high  in  Baghdad  some  of  these  men  visit  Persia, 
travel  as  far  as  Mash-had  on  horsedealing  expeditions ;  and  I  found 
party  had  actually  been  to  Mahomadabad  in  Daragez  before  me,  wl^, 
of  course  smoothed  matters  for  me.    I  procured  two  suits  of  Armen.!^  -^ 
clothes,   and  a  black    lambskin  hat.      I  left  Ispahan  on  the  30th  g     af 
September,  dressed  as  an  Englishman,  ostensibly  to  travel  in  Weaten^^^u 
Persia,  but  after  marching  in  that  direction  about  one  march  and  ^^v^a 
half,  I  turned  round   and  steered  by  compass  for  Nain,  leaving  nig"     JJV 
roads.     I  had  not  even  told  my  partner  and  servant  exactly  where 
was  going,  as  I  tliought  the  best  way  for  me  to  keep  the  secret  was  not 
to  let  them  know.    When  I  came  to  a  desert  place  I  changed  my 
clothes,  and  threw  my  hat,  which  could  not  be  hidden,  down  a  karet 
or  underground  canal.    I  had  chosen  the  character  of  an  Armenian  horse- 
dealer  from  Calcutta  because  I  thought  I  could  sustain  that  r6le  better 
than  any  other.     I  had  travelled  much  in  Asiatic  Turkey  and  in  Persia, 
and  knew  Oriental  ways.     The  Armenians  of  Calcutta  have  chiefly  come 
from  Julfa  in  Persia,  and  it  was  one  of  these  Armenians  that  I  deter- 
mined to  personate.    I  dressed  just  as  a  well-to-do  Armenian  would  have 
done.    My  partner  and  servant  were  Armenians  who  had  visited  India, 
and  could  speak  Hindustani.      We  ordinarily  spoke  Persian,  but  if  I 
wanted  to  say  anything  private  I  spoke  to  them  in  Hindustani;  the< 
bystanders  then  imagined  wo  were  speaking  Armenian.     If  by  charn 
any  one  who  had  visited  India  imderstood  what  was  passing,  which 
very  unlikely,  there  would  be  nothing  curious  in  an  Armenian  ho; 
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r  from  India  speaking  tHe  language  of  that  country.  Any  pecu- 
Y  in  my  accent  when  speaking  Persian  would  be  put  down  to  my 
ig  learnt  it  in  India.  My  only  fear  was  that  I  might  chance  to  meet 
Lnnenian  traders,  but  I  knew  they  seldom  visit  Daragez,  as  they 
X)  much  afraid  of  being  carried  away  and  sold  as  slaves  by  the 
>man8. 

Die  first  town  I  reached  was  Nain,  celebrated  for  its  faience 
cient  times,  and  even  now  the  pottery  made  in  this  town  is  the 
manufactured  in  Persia.  I  did  not  enter  the  town,  as  I  did  not 
lel  confidence  enough  in  my  new  dress  to  face  the  Persian  officials 
prould  probably  have  interviewed  me.  I  heard  that  the  road  from 
to  Tabbas  across  the  Eavir  or  Great  Salt  Desert  was  very  difficult, 
isequence  of  the  want  of  water,  and  that  the  road,  though  difficult, 
)etter  by  Ardakan.  I  therefore  went  to  Ardakan,  which  is  a  place 
me  20,000  inhabitants,  situated  not  far  from  the  Eavir  or  Great 
an  Salt  Desert.  A  road  leads  from  Ardakan  across  the  desert, 
li  is  used  by  pilgrims  from  Southern  Persia  to  the  Holy  Shrine  of 
I  Beza  at  Mash-had.  At  this  season  the  pilgrim  caravans  are  not 
numerous,  as  the  heat  in  the  desert  is  still  very  great,  and  this  is 
ime  when  there  is  least  water.  Rain  rarely  falls  in  Southern 
a  except  in  the  winter  months,  and  no  rain  had  fallen  in  this  part 
e  country  for  six  months,  so  the  hoaz  or  reservoirs  for  water  on  the 
were  generally  empty,  and  water  only  remained  at  places  where 
were  natural  springs,  which  were  rare  and  far  apart. 
rdakan  is  surrounded  by  high  walls  of  the  most  flimsy  description. 
look  exactly  as  if  they  were  made  of  the  sort  of  gingerbread 
n  as  "  parliament,"  and  they  were  cut  into  a  serrated  pattern  at 
3p,  which  still  further  increased  their  resemblance  to  gingerbread. 
3  walls  are,  however,  only  meant  to  resist  an  attack  of  people 
mded  with  artillery,  so  they  are  sufficient.  Ardakan  carries  on  a 
trade  with  India,  and  many  of  the  people  have  visited  that  country 
e  course  of  business.  I  stayed  at  the  caravanserai  in  this  town,  and 
ttot  recognised  in  any  way.  AVithin  a  few  miles  of  Ardakan,  the 
t  country  commences,  and  in  every  direction  there  is  nothing  but 
n,  stony  hills,  and  equally  barren  plains.  Many  of  these  hills  are 
>eculiar  colour.  They  are  generally  composed  of  a  hardened  clay, 
lave  a  curious  red  appearance,  being  stained  with  ferruginous  oxide, 
explanation  of  this  peculiar  colour,  I  believe  to  be  that  each  grain 
ly  of  which  the  mountains  are  composed  is  coated  witli  a  very  thin 
jle  of  peroxide  of  iron. 

he  first  march  from  Ardakan  was  to  a  village  called  Homin,  30  miles 
a  very  desert  country.  Homin  was  a  pretty  little  oasis  in  the 
t,  watered  by  a  tiny  spring.  Wherever  water  can  be  found,  every 
rf  fruit  flourishes;  pears,  apricots,  apples,  and  walnuts  abounded 
[lis  place.     A  very  fine  variety  of  ibex  is  plentiful  near  Homin. 

2  L  2 
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I  procured  some  of  the  horns,  and  hope  to  get  the  species  identified.  It  jg 
not  the  ibex  of  the  Himalayas,  Capra  aibirica,  the  horns  being  very  dff^ 
ferent.     It  is,  however,  similar  to  a  living  specimen  which  I  procmed  in^        1 
the  Snlimani  range  of  mountains  on  the  north-west  frontier  of  India. 
The  wild  sheep  {Ovia  cycloeeroa)  is  very  plentiful,  and  the  Ahu  antelo^^ 
is  also  found.    Homin  would  be  a  paradise  for  a  sportsman.    It  xs 
a  cool  place  even  in  summer,  having  an  elevation  of  6000  feet    S^t 
is  curious  that  the  other  large  goat — the  markhor  {Oapra  mrjirrrm^) 
which  is  common  in  the  Sulimani  Mountains  of  Afghanistan,  is  u* 
found  here. 

I  marched  from  Homin  on  the  15th  of  October.    The  road  leads  uj^ 
great  ravine  for  many  miles.    I  possessed  only  the  three  horses  we 
and  carried  the  few  things  I  required  in  a  large  pair  of  saddle  ba. 
on  my  servant's  horse.    One    of  my  animals  got  a  bad  sore 
which  delayed  me  very  much.    I  could  not  purchase  a  horse  to  re] 
him,  and  was  obliged  to  hire  two  donkeys,  and  though  Persian  donkok; 
are  wonderful  beasts,  carrying  heavy  loads,  they  delayed  me  a  good  df 
I  travelled  ^thout  a  guide,  and  the  only  water  being  a  short  diatAr^. 
off  the  road  in  a  side  ravine,  I  missed  it  in  the  night.     As  soon 
found  I  must  have  passed  the  water,  I  went  a  few  hundred  yards  off 
road,  and  went  to  sleep  in  the  stony  bed  of  the  ravine,  after  picketi.^^  _ 
the  horses  and  giving  them  some  food  I  always  carried  for  them.      «^t 
dawn,  I  went  back,  and  found  the  water,  and  also  tho  donkeys,  "^1^^ 
with  their  driver  had  lost  their  way  in  tho  night,  and  only  reacli.o<3 
the  water  at  the  same  time  that  we  did. 

The  road  from  Yazd  to  Tabbas  joins  the  road  from  Ardakan  to  ^li^t 
place  in  the  ravine  just  mentioned,  a  few  miles  before  reaching  Doh  Exi]^ 
as  this  small  spring  of  water  is  called.  After  watering  our  horses  at 
the  spring,  we  wont  on  across  the  same  barren  country.  At  29  miles 
from  Homin  we  reached  a  caravanserai  in  tho  desert  named  Bizab,  where 
there  was  a  very  small  spring  of  brackish  water.  Near  this  place  ^vraa 
a  deserted  village,  which  had  been  destroyed  many  years  beford  \^y 
Biluchi  marauders  from  Seistan.  This  is  the  furthest  point  to  wHic^ 
I  have  heard  of  Biluchi  raids  extending,  and  considering  the  groi^t 
distance  from  Seistan  it  is  wonderful  that  their  raids  should  extexid 
so  far. 

The  following  day  we  marched  13  miles  to  the  village  of  Sukand., 
Sagand,  as  it  is  more  usually  called.     This  place  is  said  to  derive 
name,  which  means  sweet  water,  from  the  fact  that  the  water  is 
really  sweet,  which  is  very  rare  in  this  part  of.  the  country,  the  watei 
most  places  being  brackish.     Sukand  is  a  poor  village,  situated  in  a 
but  has  a  fine  brick  caravanserai.     The  people  live  by  grazing  flocki 
fat-tailed  sheep  on  the  sparse  vegetation  of  the  less  barren  parts  oF 
desert. 

Tho  fat-tailed  sheep  is  eminently  fitted  for  living  in  a  desert  h 
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istly,  it  does  not  require  grass,  and  can  live  and  thrive  on  sagc- 
sh,  and  tamarisk  scrub,  and  the  few  aromatic  shrubs  which  grow 
ro  and  there  in  patches  in  the  more  fertile  spots  on  the  edge  of  the 
;ori  During  the  spring  and  early  summer  the  tail  gets  very  fat ;  the 
9fitance  contained  in  it  being  something  between  marrow  and  fat. 
zing  the  winter,  when  snow  often  covers  the  ground  and  there  is 
-diy  any  grazing,  these  sheep  pick  up  a  very  precarious  living,  the 
ubfi  that  they  usually  subsist  on  having  dried  up  and  partially 
Jiered  away,  but  they  are  able  to  support  themselves  on  wonderfully 
le  food,  the  fat  of  the  tail  being  absorbed  into  the  system  and  acting 
food.  The  same  is  also  the  case  with  camels ;  when  well  fed  their 
lips  get  enormously  fat,  and  the  layers  of  fat  in  this  part  of  their 
xeB  act  as  a  reserve  of  food,  being  absorbed  in  their  desert  journeys. 
Lco  examined  a  really  fat  camel's  hump  in  a  camel-butcher's  shop  in 
^Idad,  and  the  layers  of  fat  were  most  singular  in  appearance. 
X  found  the  small  population  of  Sukand  much  excited  at  the  news  of 
arrival  of  a  largo  party  of  raiding  Biluchis,  who  were  said  to  be 
pping  and  plundering  caravans  between  this  place  and  Tabbas.  I 
lid  get  no  guide  to  accompany  me,  and  could  hire  no  donkeys.  At 
*,  after  great  difficulty  and  on  my  pointing  out  that  as  yet  the  news 
.8  that  the  Biluchis  were  on  the  other  side  of  Pusht-i-Badan,  I  got  a 
m  to  go  with  me  as  far  as  the  next  village,  38  miles  off. 

I  started  in  the  afternoon  :  the  barrenness  of  the  land  got  worse  and 
►rse,  the  whole  country  between  Sukand  and  Tabbas  can  only  bo 
icribed  as  a  terrible  desert.  At  the  end  of  14  miles  there  is  a  fine 
"avanserai  and  a  ruined  village  called  Illahabad,  which  had  been 
mdered  and  burnt  by  Biluchis  twenty-five  years  ago.  Near  the 
lage  there  is  a  little  tamarisk  scrub,  and  the  eye  is  delighted  with 
J  sight  of  the  green.  There  is  a  well  of  water  at  Illahabad,  but  it  is 
ry  deep  and  the  water  very  brackish  when  obtained,  so  it  is  never 
3d  by  travellers.  Sometimes  camels  and  sheep  are  brought  here  to 
Eize,  but  at  present  they  have  all  been  diiven  away  to  places  where 
ere  are  forts,  for  fear  of  the  Biluchis. 

Soon  after  passing  Illahabad  a  small  piece  of  lavir  or  salt  desert  is 
ssed.  Although  the  whole  country  I  am  travelling  over  is  known  as 
vir,  that  is  a  misnomer.  It  is  certainly  a  desert,  and  some  portion 
probably  surpassed  in  desolation  by  no  desert  tract  in  the  world, 
t  only  portions  of  it  are  ti*ue  kavir  or  salt  desert.  This  occurs 
patches.  Some  of  these,  however,  are  very  large,  extending  to  more 
ain  100  miles  in  length,  and  25  to  30  miles  in  width.  The  larger  tracts 
kavir  are  all  to  the  northward.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  desert 
e  rainfall  is  so  small  that  the  patches  of  kavir  are  much  less  in  extent. 
le  kavir  I  am  now  crossing,  though  not  of  great  extent,  may  be  taken 

a  type  of  a  salt  desert.  I  will  describe  one,  and  point  out  what  I 
ink  is  the  cause  of  this  curious  formation. 
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I  believe  the  whole  of  the  country  I  am  now  trayelling  over  was  once 
the  bed  of  a  shallow  sea.     It  has  every  appearance  of  having  been  the 
bed  of  such  a  sea.     Persians  have  traditions  that  it  was  bo,  and  though  of 
course  these  traditions  are  mixed  up  with  incredible  fables,  still  they 
I)oint  to  a  probable  fact.     One  account  says  Iran  was  formerly  covered 
with  water,  and  that  King  Solomon,  by  the  aid  of  two  Deevs,  or  demom; 
named  Ard  and  Bil,  drained  off  the  waters  into  the  Caspian  Sea,  aoj 
that  the  town  of  Ardabil  in  Northern  Persia  takes  its  name  from  theM 
demons  who  helped  King  Solomon.     Another  tradition  refeis  to  the 
kavir  alone,  which  it  says  was  drained  on  the  day  Mahomad  was  born, 
by  a  miracle.     The  mountains  bear  all  the  characteristics  of  stnta 
formed  in  the  bed  of  a  shallow  sea  or  lake.     The  red  colour  caused  hj 
oxide  of  iron,  and  which  I  mentioned  before,  is,  I  believe,  a  mgn  of 
strata  so  formed. 

When  the  uprising  occurred  which  drained  the  sea,  this  desert  still 
remained  considerably  below  the  level  of  the  neighbouring  Persian  high- 
lands, and  the  rivers  continued  to  drain  into  it  and  formed  manhes. 
The  waters  of  all  springs  and  rivers  contain  salts  in  minute  quantitifii, 
but  the  rivers  of  Persia  are  often  so  salt  as  to  be  undrinkable.  The 
salts  brought  down  by  the  rivers  are  deposited  in  the  marsh,  which 
thus  gets  Salter  year  by  year.  It  dries  up  during  the  fierce  siuniiier 
heats,  to  become  a  marsh  again  when  the  winter  floods  occur.  This 
process  is  repeated  for  ages,  and  in  the  course  of  time  the  whole  soil 
over  which  the  marsh  extends  becomes  encrusted  with  salt. 

When  springs  are  present  on  a  portion  of  kavir  I  have  seen  the  salt 
extracted  in  the  following  manner.     The  water  is  made  to  pass  over  ^ 
considerable  piece  of  kavir  until  it  becomes  very  strongly  impregnated, 
with  salt;  it  is  then  run  down  into  a  shallow  basin  and  allowed  t^ 
evaporate,  leaving  a  cake  of  salt  nearly  a  foot  thick.     In  some 
cakes  of  this  thickness  are  lying  on  the  surface  without  any  aid  fio: 
man,  but  this  is  rare.    When  a  comparatively  lai^e  river  forms 
marsh  the  extent  of  country  affected  is  great,  the  area  of  salt 
depending  upon  the  volume  of  water  brought  down. 

There  are  various  sorts  of  kavir,  depending  upon  the  soil  and  th^^^      i 
amount  of  salt.     One  sort  is  in  ridges,  looking  as  if  the  ground  ha^^*'^^ 
been  ploughed  up,  then  left  fallow  for  some  time,  and  a  glazy  coating. 
of  salt  clay  afterwards  poured  all  over  it.     When  tliis  glazy  coating  9 
trodden  upon  it  gives  way,  and  the  horses*  hoof  sinks  into  a  powder"^^' 
sort  of  soil  containing  much  salt.     If  this  sort  of  kavir  is  ridden  over^^"^ 
a  continued  crackling  sound  is  heard,  caused  by  the  horses'  feet  breakin 
tlirough  the  glazy  surface.     At  other  times  the  whole  surflEtoe 
rotten,  and  the  horses'  feet  sink  deeply  into  it,  causing  salt  to 
white  on  the  surface.     Sometimes  a  damp  spot  is  come  upon, 
as  if  it  had  sweated  up  from  below. 

When  a  tract  of  salt  desert  is  crossed  on  a  bright  moonlight  nisss^szT^^ 
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las  a  strange  appearance.  Persians,  who  are  very  superstitious, 
ftre  that  djins  and  demons  live  in  these  salt  deserts,  and  tell 
Lmerable  stories  of  their  appearing  to  human  beings,  and  of  the 
vj  tricks  they  play  them.  Such  a  place  is  well  fitted  for  ghost 
es.  A  strange  weird  feeling  is  apt  to  steal  over  one,  and  to  beget 
ghts  of  some  fabled  dragon  of  old,  the  crackling  soil  representing 
nnrinkled  skin,  and  the  damp  places  seeming  to  be  wetted  by  his 
isome  sweat.     Persians  firmly  believe  in  demons.     A  man  whom  I 

sent  with  a  letter  to  order  post-horses  did  not  arrive  at  the  town 
'hich  he  was  commissioned  to  go,  but  returned  to  the  place  from 
xh  ho  was  despatched.  On  being  interrogated  as  to  his  return, 
edared  he  had  seen  two  demons  on  the  road,  who  barred  his  way 
only  disappeared  at  daylight,  when  they  vanished  in  the  form  of 
ithfl  of  smoke.  A  friend  of  mine  suggested  that  the  vision  may 
)  been  due  to  spirits  of  another  sort. 

ift&r  a  long  desert  march  of  38  miles  without  water  we  reached  the 
Table  village  of  Pusht-i-Badan.  The  houses  were  nearly  all  in 
B,  and  the  whole  place  had  a  most  desolate  look  which  was  very  de- 
dng.  Our  horses  had  heavy  saddle-bags  to  carry  besides  ourselves,  and 
X)ny  I  was  riding  fell  from  sheer  fatigue,  just  before  reaching  the 
ge,  though  I  had  rested  several  hours,  and  fed  him  twice  on  the 
ley. 

Lt  Pusht-i-Badan  there  are  two  springs  of  water,  one  brackish  and 
^ther  fresh.  From  these  springs,  about  a  square  mile  of  ground  is 
red  and  cultivated,  but  the  place  does  not  supply  food  enough  for 
ohabitants  and  the  pilgrims  who  pass  through  it  on  their  way  to 
i-had.  I  here  found  the  alarm  about  the  Biluchi  band,  who  were 
dering,  even  greater  than  at  Sukand.  I  was  not  aware  that 
shifi  were  so  much  dreaded  by  the  Persians  as  they  appear  to  be, 
gh  I  knew  that  a  Turkoman  would  scare  a  multitude  of  Persians 

the  southern  provinces  of  the  kingdom.  After  much  difficulty  I 
ladod  a  man  to  accompany  me  as  guide  to  the  next  stage. 
Ve  left  Pusht-i-Badan  in  the  afternoon,  and  after  4.^  miles  of  the 
1  bare  plain,  reached  a  poor  little  hamlet  called  Shorab,  or  salt 
>r,  where  there  is  a  spring  of  brackish  water  and  a  little  tamarisk 
b.  It  is  very  curious  that  this  spring  contained  many  fish ;  all  these 
1  springs  in  Persia  do  contain  fish,  which  take  refuge  in  the  karez 
nderground  channels  that  convey  the  water  from  its  source  to  the 
loe.  Many  of  the  fish  which  inhabit  these  channels  are  blind,  living 
bey  do  in  the  dark  channels  which  often  run  for  30  or  40  miles 
re  they  are  brought  to  the  surface ;  from  disuse  of  their  eyes  they 
their  sight. 

Ifter  passing  Shorab,  the  same  desert  country  is  passed  over  until 
w  ridge  of  hills  is  reached,  where  there  is  a  fine  reservoir  for  water 
ected  by  a  tower  called  Haoz-i-Shah  Abbas,  but  at  this  season  the 
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tank  Is  dry.     It  is  18  miles  from  Pusht-i-Badan.     This  low  ridge 
dividing  line  between  Ehorasan,  the  ancient  Farthia,  and  Yazd. 
passing  Haoz-i-Shah  Abbas  the  desert  becomes  worse  than  ever ; 
tofore  it  has  consisted  of  solid  earth,  but  here  we  reach  sand-dun< 
the  road  leads  up  one  and  down  another,  the  one  so  like  the  other 
is  difficult  to  keep  on  the  right  track.     It  was  a  lovely  moonlight 
and  I  and  my  partner  pressed  on,  leaving  the  guide  and  donkeys  b 
Our  progress  was  very  slow  indeed,  as  the  horses  sank  at  every  s 
their  fetlocks,  and  sometimes  to  their  knees  in  the  loose  sand.    Wc 
afraid  of  loosing  the  road.    At  last,  after  six  miles  of  sand,  we  ] 
a  low  ridge  of  hills,  which  was  a  great  relief  to  our  tired  horses,  ai 
had  firm  ground  to  walk  over.     At  the  end  of  this  ridge,  where  th 
descends  again  to  the  plain,  there  was  a  small  spring  of  sweet 
kno^vn  as  Chasma  Shutaran  or  the  camels'  spring.     Here  there 
deserted  tower.     I  had  been  specially  warned  against  resting  h 
it  is  the  haunt  of  Biluchis  when  raiding. 

I  filled  my  large  leathern  water-bottle,  which  held  about  a  g 
watered  the  horses,  and  went  on.  As  it  was  still  some  miles  to  Bi 
Khan,  and  my  horses  were  very  tired,  although  I  had  already  restet 
once,  I  proceeded  about  half  a  mile,  then  turned  ofiF  the  road  and  f( 
splendid  hiding-place  in  a  ravine,  where  we  could  see  without 
seen.  Here  I  i*ested  for  about  two  hours,  until  the  man  wii 
donkeys  came  up.  He  was  in  a  great  state  of  fear,  declaring  the  B 
were  about.  After  the  animals  had  rested,  we  went  on  through  a 
sandy  tract  of  country  to  Kobat-i-Khan,  distant  39  miles  fro 
starting-point.  Bobat-i-E^han  is  a  small  village,  strongly  fortifie 
a  high  tower  outside  it,  and  a  large  caravanserai.  There  is  a  sp; 
brackish  water  which  fills  a  tank.  Some  little  distance  ofiF  there  i« 
liaoz  or  reservoir  containing  sweet  water. 

A  great  many  pilgrims  were  collected  in  the  caravanserai  at  thi 
in  consequence  of  the  petty  official  of  the  Khan  of  Tabbas,  wl 
stationed  here  with  a  few  mounted  men  to  guard  the  frontier  of  Kh 
declaring  that  he  had  orders  to  prevent  any  one  going  on,  as  a  1 
marauding  Biluchis  had  possession  of  the  road  a  few  miles  from  I 
Khan.  I  could  get  no  giiide  and  no  donkeys  to  carry  the  saddle- 
my  horse,  which  was  laid  np  with  a  sore  back.  I  had  to  wai 
days  here,  the  people  of  tlie  place  being  in  great  terror,  as  they  d< 
of  an  attack  by  Biluchis. 

I  hero  for  the  first  time  saw  two  men,  who  with  their  wii 
been  carried  off  and  plundered  by  Biluchis.  They  said  that  th 
their  wives,  with  two  other  men,  were  on  the  road  from  Kirman  to ' 
and  when  80  miles  to  the  southward  of  this  place  they  were  p 
upon  by  a  band  of  thii*ty-sevcn  men,  most  of  them  mounted  on  th 
Seistan  camels  so  celebrated  for  their  speed.  They  and  their  wiv< 
stripped  of  evcrytldng  but  the  most  necessary  clothing,  and  were 
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^iKmt  on  camels  for  three  days.  One  of  their  parly  who  knew  the 
country  gave  offence  to  the  Biluchis  by  refusing  to  act  as  guide,  and  was 
lacked  to  pieces  with  swords,  another  of  their  party  was  killed  by  the 
Silnchis,  and  they  heard  that  a  traveller  had  been  murdered  previous  to 
ibeir  own  capture.  At  the  end  of  three  days  the  two  men  whom  I  met 
with  their  wives  were  released  near  Chasma  Shutaran,  the  lonely  spring 
in  the  desert  where  I  filled  my  water-bottle.  They  came  on  to  Kobat-i- 
fliaxif  &nd  were  anxious  to  proceed  on  their  journey. 

I  here  heard  of  the  mode  of  procedure  of  these  Biluchi  marauders. 

Tho   camels   they  ride   travel   very  fast.     They  can   go   70   or  even 

80  xniics  a  day,  carrying  one  or  sometimes  two  men  and  a  little  food. 

The  longest  distance  that  I  have  ever  myself  known  a  good  trained 

carnal  to  cover  in  a  day  was  92  measured  miles  on  a  road.     This  was 

aocomplitihed  between  early  dawn  and  evening,  but  the  camel  performing 

ihia  feat  would  not  have  been  able  to  go  on  the  next  day  for  any  great 

distance.     This  was,  however,  not  a  Biluchi  camel.     The  Biluchis,  with 

tLeir  trained  camels  which  only  require  water  every  other  day,  and  who 

.can  on  a  push  last  for  three  days  without  water,  scour  the  country  for 

incredible  distances,  lying  hidden  in  some  ravine  in  the  desert,  and 

pouncing  upon  unwary  travellers,  and  driving  off  camels  and  cattle 

ivherever   found.      Sometimes  a  rich  caravan   falls  into  their  hands. 

^'Hoir  camels  can  find  enough  grazing,  in  the  less  arid  spots  of  the  desert, 

-to  Bnpport  life,  assisted  by  a  little  food  supplied  by  their  owners  in  the 

ioirxn  of  balls  of  barley-meal  mixed  with  just  enough  water  to  make  a 

•P^x^te.     A  camel  can  exist  in  this  way  for  a  few  weeks  only  while  the  * 

foxray  lasts.      The  Biluchis  only  approach   some  lonely  spring  in  the 

'-^Osert  ever}'  other  day,  water  their  camels,  fill  their  water-skins,  and  go 

^^ck  to  hide  in  some  new  spot. 

On  the  second  day  of  my  stay  here,  a  man  came  running  in,  declar- 

^Xig  that  as  he  was  gathering  assafoetida  on  the  hills  above  Chasma 

^Shutaran  ho  saw  a  largo  body  of  Biluchis,  whom  he  estimated  at  sixty, 

^iODie  to  the  spring,  fill  their  water-skins  and  go  off;  and  that  he  had 

left  Lis  assafoetida  lying  on  the  ground  to  run  in  and  give  notice. 

Assafoetida  is  produced  in  great  quantities  on  the  edge  of  this  desert. 
It  is  a  stinking  gum  which  exudes  from  a  desert  plant  when  it  is  cut. 
Tho  season  for  collecting  it  lasts  about  eight  months,  from  spring  until 
autumn.     A  plant  can  be  cut  fourteen  times  in  one  year,  and  the  gum 
which  exudes  from  the  wound  is  carefully  collected.     The  Persians 
know  no  use  for  assafcetida,  and  asked  me  what  was  done  with  it  in  India. 
I  said  it  was  used  in  medicine,  and  that  a  very  small  quantity  was 
employed  as  a  flavouring  to  certain  kinds  of  food  by  the  natives  in 
India.     I  was  then  asked  if  I  had  ever  tasted  food  so  prepared,  and  on 
my  answering  yes,  and  that  I  thought  it  rather  nice,  I  was  looked  npon 
with  horror  by  the  bystanders. 

After  three  days*  delay  I  found  a  camel  man  named  Aly  Kuli  ^lian, 
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of  Nain,  who  declared  his  determination  of  proceeding.     He  was  taking'    J 
a  caravan  of  laden  camels  from  Yazd  to  Birjand,  and  lie  said  he  wonU 
lend  me  a  spare  camel  for  my  load.    We  marched  off  very  secretly,  not 
letting  the  people  of  the  village  know  by  what  road  we  were  going,  ifl 
the  camels*  bells  were  removed  and  every  precaution  taken  to  preveat 
noise.     The  padded  feet  of  the  camels  made  no  sound.    We  left  the  loi^ 
and  travelled  all  night  across  country  over  some  very  rough  groosi 
crossing  a  difficult  pass  for  laden  camels.    We  started  as  soon  as  it 
dark,  about  half-past  six,  and  did  not  get  in  until  half-past  eight 
morning,  having  taken  14  hours  to  do  30  miles ;  but  we  had  got  past  tl^. 
Biluchis,  or  the  place  where  they  were  supposed  to  be.     The  next  d^^ 
we  went  on  to  Chardeh,  a  group  of  four  villages,  in  the  Tabl 
district. 

The  real  desert  is  supposed  to  terminate  at  Tabbas,  and  the  immedi^.-^:^ 
neighbourhood  of  that  place'  is  fairly  fertile  in  consequence  of  a 
supply  of  water.     In  any  other  country  I  should  have  called  Chardeh 
very  poor  place,  but  there  was  good  water  to  drink,  which  after  all 
nasty  stuff  I  had  swallowed,  containiog  various  sorts  of  salts,  was 
pleasant    change.      Date    palms,  which   are  the  commonest  trees 
Chardeh  and  Tabbas,  are  not  beautiful,  but  after  seeing  no  trees  at 
they  are  quite  refreshing.     Much  tobacco  of  a  good  quality  is  grown 
Tabbas,  and  exported,  besides  a  small  quantity  of  silk  and  a 
deal  of  assafodtida.     Camels  and  sheep  are  numerous  in  the  ooim 
northward  of  Tabbas,  towards  Mash-had,  but  nothing  at  all  is  produo^^si 
in  the  desert  country  I  had  travelled  over  except  assafoetida.  The  groi 
of  four  villages  known  as  Chardeh,  are  Jowcar,  Tugianun,  Tuakinxt 
and  Madiabad,  containing  altogether  about  800  inhabitants. 

On  the  29th  October  I  rode  into  Tabbas,  which  is  10  miles 
Chardeh,  over  a  sandy  plain.     This   place,   I  believe,   had  not 
visited  by  any  Englishmen  before  my  arrival,  except  by  Colonel 
gregor  some  six  years  previously,  though  it  has  been  visited  by  seve: 
Eussians,  especially  those  of  Khanikoff's  mission. 

Sir  John  Malcolm  has  thrown  a  sort  of  halo  over  Tabbas  by 
description  of  it  and  its  ruler  in  his  history  of  Persia,  but  it  is 
very  ordinary  town.     A  portion  of  it  is  fortified  with  a  deep  ditch 
walls,  stronger  and  in  better  repair  than  is  usual  in  Persia.     The 
are  also  thickly  plated  with  iron,  and  though  of  course  not  a  stro: 
place,  it  is  in  better  order  than  most  Persian  towns,  where,  if  the 
is  strong  enough  to  resist  being  kicked  in  by  a  Turkoman's  horse,  it 
considered  sufficient.     The  fortified  portion  contains  about  5000  ihha 
tants,  but  the  mass  of  the  people  live  outside.    There  is  a  wide 
outside  the  town  which  has  rather  a  fine  appearance.     The  mass  of  t 
population  live  beyond  the  walls.     The  country  of  Tabbas  is  ruled  1 
an  hereditary  governor,  who  is  nevertheless  appointed  by  the 
but  always  from  the  same  family.     The  present  incumbent  is  n 
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^OiZiod  BakUr  Khan,  and  has  the  title  of  Imad-ul-Mulk,  or  Pillar  of 
State.     He  is  notorious  for  his  stupidity,  and  many  amusing  stories 
told  of  him,  such  as  that  when  he  was  once  trying  a  horse  he  called 
t  looking-glass  to  see  how  it  looked  when  galloping,  and  so  forth. 
n.  the  town  is  a  very  fine  minaret,  the  largest  and  highest  I  have 

ceen,  but  it  is  fiist  going  to  ruin.  I  purchased  a  mule  here  to 
k<3e  my  horse  that  was  laid  up.  I  suppose  the  bigotry  of  the 
ommedans  of  Tabbas  cannot  be  equalled  except  at  Biad,  the  Wahabi 
fcal  of  Central  Arabia.  The  people  see  no  one,  and  there  is  not  even 
cunount  of  civilisation  which  would  come  with  a  governor  appointed 
3  the  capital  with  his  following  of  people,  who  had  seen  something 
European  civilisation. 

n  had  entered  the  town  rather  afraid  of  being  discovered  to  be  a 
ropean,  as  I  had  not  yet  got  quite  accustomed  to  my  assumed 
kjacter  as  an  Armenian,  and  feared  the  superior  astuteness  of  towns- 
si.  But  I  need  have  given  myself  no  uneasiness  on  this  score.  I 
i  only  just  arrived  at  the  caravanserai  when  the  keeper  of  it  came 
i  said  we  could  not  stay  there,  as  it  was  the  khan's  or  governor's 
Ars  that  Christians  should  not  be  allowed  to  halt  there.  If  they  had 
>wn  I  was  an  Englishman  no  doubt  they  would  have  received  me 
Uy,  but  to  Armenians  or  any  sort  of  Christians  that  they  dared  to 
.t  in  this  way  they  would  not  give  even  a  lodging.     I  did  not  mind 

in  the  least ;  I  had  seen  all  I  .wanted  of  Tabbas,  and  rode  back  to 
xdoh  well  pleased  to  find  that  my  disguise  was  not  detected :  after 

I  felt  quite  at  home  even  in  a  town. 

The  next  day  I  marched  towards  Sultanabad,  the  capital  of  the 
shiz  district.  Near  Tabbas  there  are  three  ranges  of  mountains ; — 
Shutari  range,  the  highest  peaks  of  which  rise  to  a  height  of  probably 
►00  feet ;  the  Nastandji,  some  2000  feet  lower,  and  the  Shorab  range 
er  still.  The  first  march  is  to  Shirgliist,  about  18  miles.  The  road 
ses  over  a  barren,  sandy  plain,  between  the  Shutari  and  Nastandji 
ges,  until  near  the  village,  when  it  runs  through  an  opening  of  the 
Ltari. 

Shirghist  is  a  very  small  village  with  a  spring  of  good  water.  At 
point  where  the  road  passes  through  an  outlying  spur  of  the  Shutari 
go,  another  road  branches  off  to  Deh  Mahomad  and  Bajistan.  The 
i  from  Shirghist  runs  about  30°  east  of  north,  skirting  the  Shutari  Hills 
some  six  miles ;  then  a  spur  is  thrown  out  from  the  range  which  is 
troally  a  continuation  of  the  Shutari,  but  which  is  not  known  by  that 
le;     In  fact  it  has  no  name,  but  as  is  usual  in  Persia,  each  part  of 

range  has  a  different  name,  usually  that  of  the  neighbouring 
age. 

Travelling  13  miles  a  group  of  small  villages  is  reached,  the  nearest 
;he  road  being  Pushna  Damn.  On  the  following  day  I  marched  over 
ither  barren  country,  but  far  from  being  desert.     About  four  miles 
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to  the  left  of  the  road  the  town  of  Dasjirdun  was  seen.   From  Dasjirdun, 
which  is,  I  hear,  a  thriving  place,  there  are  roads  directly  across  the 
desert  to  botli  Shahrud  and  Damghan.     This  is  the  desert  road  from 
Tabhas  to  Teheran,  and  ahuost  all  the  tobacco  which  is  exported  to 
Telieran  is  sent  on  camels  by  it.     My  informant,  who  had  travelled 
by  the  road,  said  that  it  was  12  marches  for  camels  from  Tabbas  t  ^ 
Damghan.      Two   of  these  marclies  were  from  Tabbas    to  Dasjirdi^^^ 
then  follow  eight  marches  of  from  20  to  24  miles  each,  with  water  ^V» 
each  stage,  to  a  small  village  called  Talinid,  and  finally  two  marche%  ^'t 
Damglian.     He  said  horsemen  never  travelled  this  road  as  they  c^)})   ^ 
not  procure  food  for  their  horses.     Ho  also  said  that  though  much  Itt^^  ^ 
was  skirted  none  was  crossed  by  this  road.     But  by  the  road  from  Kl-^3- 
to  Samnan  or  Damghan,  lie  heard  there  was  much  kavir,  though  he  li«^i 
not  travelled  along  it.   I  passed  a  flourishing  village  called  Deh  NobaKr^ 
at  14  miles  distance,  and  stopped  at  a  wretched  little  hamlet  Qamt 
Abid,  with  brackish  water,  a  few  miles  further  on. 

On  the  3rd  of  Koveml^er  I  marched  to  Zangi  Ghah,  a  miserable 
which  produces  nothing  but  assafoetida,  but  has  a  good  caravansen 
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Here  I  saw  the  largest  tract  of  kavir  I  have  yet  seen.     It  extends,  I  a^ 
told,  for  more  than  100  miles  in  length,  and  is  some  25  to  30  milcK 
breadth  near  here.     Fortunately  the  road  docs  not  cross  it.     A  few  da;; 

previous  to  my  arrival  the  Biluchis  had  made  a  most  successful  attac ^ 

on  a  caravan  of  200  laden  camels  at  a  place  20  miles  from  hero, 
carried  off  goods  to  a  large  amount.     The  value  was  stated  to  bo  4400 
but  that  doubtless  was  an  exaggeration.     Of  the  fact  of  the  attack 
plunder  of  this  caravan  there  could  be  no  doubt,  as  I  met,  a  few  da; 
later,  great  numbers  of  the  poor  people  who  had  been  plundered  of  eve 
thing  and  stripped  of  all  but  the  barest  necessary  clothing. 

The  alarm  about  these  Biluchis  is  great  all  over  this  part  of  t 
country,  and  it  is  very  disgraceful  and  quite  unusual  that  they  shoul* 
be  allowed  to  plunder  so  far  in  the  interior  of  Persia  as  this  place, 
heard  that  the  200  stolen  camels  and  the  less  valuable  portion  of  th 
goods  were  recaptured  by  the  Amir  of  Kaian.     None  of  the  people 
the  caravan  were  killed.     Biluchis  very  seldom  kill;  Turkomans  almos  ^ 
always  kill  those  they  cannot  carry  off. 

I  marched  the  next  day  to  Abdullabad  in  the  Turshiz  district,  ^^ 
distance  of  34  miles.     It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  get  into  a  fertile  pari  *3 
of  the  country  again,  after  all  the  dreadful  desert  I  had  been  passui^^ 
over,  and  to  see  green  fields  and  iKJople  ploughing.     Near  Abdullabadf^ 
is  the  site  of  a  city  called  Firozabad.     Some  minarets  which  have  bee: 
covered  with  various  coloured  faience  are  all  that  remains  of  the  cit 
The  walls  and  gates  can  be  traced  in  some  places.     It  was  destroyed  b 
the  Amir  Timour.   My  next  march  was  through  a  fertile  country  to  a  ver^ 
flourishing  village  called  Kh-ililabad,  22  miles  distant  from  Abdullaba 
Two  small  canals  from  the  Shisdraz  river  were  crossed  at  the  villago 
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'^undiir.  This  river  was  said  to  bo  situated  about  four  miles  away, 
Vid  called  Shisdraz  because  after  emerging  from  the  mountains  it  was 
dirided  into  six  small  channels  or  canals,  two  of  which  pass  Kundur» 
Jtlutlilabad  produces  much  silk  of  a  good  quality.  The  mountains  to 
the  northward  of  the  Turshiz  plain  are  known  as  Bejwird  Kuh  and 
8iah  Kuh,  those  to  the  southward  as  Bcgou  Euh. 

On  the  9th  of  November  I  reached  Sultanabad,  the  chief  town  of  the 
[TiiZBhiz  district.  All  maps  mark  a  town  called  Turshiz,  but  there  is  no 
sudi  town,  it 'is  only  the  name  of  the  district.  Sultanabad  is  a  small' 
but  flourishing  town  of  some  5000  inhabitants,  with  a  good  deal  of  trade, 
villc  and  wheat  being  the  chief  articles  exported.  The  next  day  I 
aarched  only  five  miles,  to  Furk,  a  village  on  the  edge  of  the  Turshiz 
liBtr-ict,  and  the  day  following  23  miles  to  Kushdurreh,  a  very  fertile 
illA.ge  in  the  Turbat  Hidari  district.  I  crossed  the  only  running 
krecun  of  water  of  any  size  which  I  had  passed  since  leaving  Ispahan. 
'  ^is  situated  18  miles  from  Furk,  and  about  four  miles  from  the  small 
^'^v^  of  Askand,  and  is  called  Askand  Bud.  The  water  in  the  stream 
'"^n  at  this  dry  season  is  about  50  feet  wide.  It  runs  with  a  rapid 
-"^^'icrent  in  a  course  nearly  due  north  and  south  at  the  point  where  the 
^^^^d  crosses  it.  Jud^ng  by  the  width  of  its  bed  and  the  depth  to 
^liich  it  was  eroded,  I  should  think  that  in  spring  it  must  bring. 
Lown  a  large  volume  of  water.  It  is  said  to  rise  in  the  Derby 
ttoimtains,  near  the  Surkh  Kuh  range,  but  not  from  them.  It  passes 
tSiroiigh  the  Siah  Kuh  range  and  forms,  I  am  told,  a  waterfall.  It  is 
OBed  up  in  irrigation  near  Faizabad,  a  place  to  the  southward.  No 
doubt  the  water  of  this  stream,  with  perhaps  some  help  from  the 
Shisdraz  stream,  is  the  cause  of  the  great  kavir  which  I  saw  near 
Zangi  Chah,  and  which  extends  towards  Faizabad. 

I  marched  to  Turbat  Hidari,  distant  18  miles,  on  the  13th  of  November. 

At  Turbat  Hidari  I  got  into  a  comparatively  beaten  track  which  has  been 

described  by  several  travellers,  so  I  will  not  describe  the  road  thence 

to  Mash-had.    I  marched  it  in  four  days  and  halted  a  few  days  near  tlie 

town.     I  did  not  enter  Mash-had,  but  rode  past  it  and  got  on  to  the 

Knohan  or  Kabuchan  road.     This  road  ruiis  in  a  valley  between  two 

ranges  of  mountains ;  those  on  the  left  hand  arc  the  most  lofty,  and  are 

called  Binalud.    The  range  of  mountains  on  the  opposite  side  of  the- 

valley  is  not  nearly  so  lofty,  though  one  peak,  Hazar  Masjid,  or  the 

thousand  mosques,  which   gives  its  name  to  the  range,  is  nearly  as 

liigh  as  any  })eak  in  the  Binalud  range. 

The  first  day  after  passing  Mash-had  I  halted  at  a  village  called 
Kazimabad,  10  miles  distant,  and  the  next  at  ShanguUah.  The  plain 
CTcr  which  I  am  now  passing  is  very  fertile  indeed,  and  this  part  of 
Khorasan  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  granary  of  Persia.  The  villages 
in  this  neighbourhood  are  strongly  fortified,  and  the  forts  are  all  kept 
in  good  repair  and  not  allowed  to  fall  into  ruin  like  so  many  forts  in 
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inoro  peaceful  parts  of  Persia.  I  hero  heard  of  a  Turkoman  foray  hariDg 
taken  place  to  the  south  of  Mash-had  in  the  district  known  as  Barkhaiz, 
3000  sheep  and  some  80  of  the  inhabitants  having  been  carried  off,  and 
a  captured  Turkoman  blown  from  a  gun.  On  the  22nd  November,  I 
marched  to  a  small  town  of  about  4000  inhabitants,  called  Kadlran, 
distant  27  miles.  Before  reaching  this  town  a  marsh  is  passed  which  is 
one  of  the  sources  of  the  Eashaf  Rud.  This  river,  after  watering  ih$ 
Mash-had  countr\%  falls  into  the  ITari  Rud.  On  the  edge  of  the  manh, 
and  about  one  mile  from  Radkan,  a  very  curious  tower  is  seen, 
standing  on  rather  high  ground,  and  probably  intended  as  a  hmiting 
tower.  It  is  very  lofty,  and  probably  very  ancient;  constructed  of  nniH 
red  bricks ;  the  outside  being  composed  of  fluted  brick  oolumns,  bean- 
tifully  built.  It  formerly  consisted  of  three  storeys,  the  flooring  of  which 
has  fallen  in,  and  had  a  platform  at  the  top  evidently  for  a  look-<mi 
There  are  no  loopholes  or  openings  of  any  sort  except  two  doors  at  the 
bottom.  The  roof  had  been  of  blue  encaustic  tiles,  and  an  inscription 
in  enormous  Cufic  letters  had  run  round  the  building,  but  though  the 
form  of  letters  could  be  traced  just  enough  to  show  in  what  characten 
they  had  been,  nothing  could  be  made  out  of  them. 

Radkan  has  a  deputy -governor  of  its  own,  and  is  a  poor,  miaerable 
town.  A  splendid  breed  of  camels  is  met  with  in  the  district.  The 
Khorasan  camel  is  celebrated  for  its  size  and  strength.  It  has  7eiy 
long  hair,  and  bears  cold  and  exposure  far  better  than  the  ordmary 
Arabian  or  Persian  camel.  The  best  animals  are  a  cross  between  the 
Bactrian  or  two-humped  and  the  Arabian  or  one-humped  camel.  The 
first  cross  is  by  far  the  best.  The  load  of  an  ordinarj"  Persian  camel  is 
generally  320  lbs.,  of  an  Indian  camel  400  lbs.,  but  one  of  the  Khorasan 
breed  will  cany  GOO  and  even  700  lbs. 

In  India  a  wonderful  ignorance  prevails  about  camels,  and  they  die 
by  thousands  in  every  campaign.     Our  natural  history  books  teadi  "ob 
that  camels  can  go  without  water  for  long  periods,  and  that  they  caJ^ 
live  on  the  scanty  thorn  bushes  of  the  desert.    This  is  far  from  being  tkift 
case ;  camels  should  be  watered  at  least  once  a  day  if  possible,  and  th.  ^^ 
cannot  go  more  than  three  days  without  water,  except  when  trained        ^ 
do  so,  and  then  they  suffer  much,  and  many  die.     A  camel  which  is 
good  condition,  and  has  a  fat  hump,  will  manage  with  wonderfully  lit^^^ 
food  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  but  if  the  system  of  little  food  is  coz  ^ 
tinned  much  beyond  the  latter  period  he  simply  gets  ill  and  dies, 
camel  requires  nearly  as  much  food  as  a  small  horse,  though  the  foc:::^ 
may  be  of  coarser  quality.     He  prefers  thorny  bushes,  twigs  and  leavc^^ 
but  when  these  are  not  procurable  he  must  have  at  least  6  lbs.  of 
and  about  17  lbs.  of  chaff"  daily,  or  he  very  soon  dies.    Deserts  are  ci 
by  camels,  but  the  line  of  camels'  bones  along  the  road  attest  at  w 
cost  to  the  animals. 

From  Radkan  I  marched  to  Dautli,  distance  22  miles;    the  road 
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kilted  the  hills,  just  keeping  in  the  plain.  The  men  of  Dautli  were 
Hcrks,  they  said,  brought  from  Azerbijan  and  settled  here.  I  never 
ftw  finer  specimens  of  humanity.  After  this  country  was  almost  depo- 
pulated by  Jenghiz  Khan  in  the  13th  century,  it  remained  very  sparsely 
ohabited  until  Kurds  and  Turks  from  the  western  provinces  of  Persia 
reie  nettled  here  by  Shah  Ismail  and  Shah  Abbas  the  Great  of  the 
infeyian  dynasty,  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  to  act  as  a  barrier 
{[ainst  the  Turkomans,  who  then  as  now  were  the  curse  of  the  country. 

I  here  left  the  Kuchan  road,  which  is  13  miles  from  Dautli,  and 
umed  o£f  towards  Daragez.  At  a  distance  of  eight  miles  the  village  of 
•adkhor  is  reached.  A  stream,  forming  the  head  waters  of  the  river 
inky  passes  Badkhor  and  runs  to  Kuchan.  The  road  follows  its  bank 
>r  about  two  and  a  half  miles,  when  the  village  of  Towarik  is  reached  ; 
ere  the  road  turns  away  from  the  stream.  I  did  not  follow  it  up  to 
s  source,  but  it  is  said  to  rise  in  the  Hazar  Masjid  range  of  moun- 
UBfl,  not  many  miles  beyond  Towarik,  and  is  acknowledged  to  be 
lie  source  of  the  Atrak.  Soon  after  leaving  Towarik  the  ascent  of  the 
liaidan  Kuni  Pass  is  commenced,  llie  plateau  at  the  top  of  the  pass  is 
3iown  as  Maidan  Kuni  or  the  Bloody  Plateau,  from  the  number  of 
•eople  who  perish  here  during  the  winter  when  trying  to  cross  over 
uring  the  heavy  snow.  This  is  the  easiest  road  into  the  district  of 
^aragez,  which  is  situated  across  this  mountain  range ;  but  for  weeks  in 
le  "winter,  when  there  is  snow,  there  is  no  communication  between 
iaragez  and  the  rest  of  Khorasan.  The  other  road  by  Kalat-i-Nadiri  is, 
am  told,  worse  than  this  one,  and  blocked  earlier  in  the  winter  by 
low. 

This  plateau  is  the  watershed,  the  rivers  which  take  their  rise  on 
8  western  side  flowing  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  while  those  which  have 
leir  sources  on  its  eastern  face  are  lost  in  the  desert,  not  even 
Baching  the  Tejend.  From  Maidan  Kuni  a  very  good  view  is  obtained 
f  the  Hazar  Masjid  Peak,  which  rises  in  vast  grandeur  to  a  height  of 
0,500  feet.  The  Mahommedans  say  that  there  are  a  thousand  mosques, 
ne  for  each  prophet  who  has  come  into  the  world.  Hence  the  name 
fazar  Masjid,  or  thousand  mosques.  As  soon  as  the  Maidan  Kuni 
lateau  is  passed  there  is  a  sharp  descent,  and  then  there  are  three  small 
illages  of  the  name  of  Derbendi,  the  commencement  of  the  Daragez 
[strict ;  the  Maidan  Kuni  Pass  separating  it  from  the  Kuchan  district. 
rom  Derbendi  I  continued  to  Mahomadabad,  the  capital  of  the  Daragez 
[strict,  crossing  the  Allaho  Akbar  Pass  en  route.  The  Allaho  Akbar  is 
>wer  than  the  Maidan  Kuni  Pass,  being  only  4200  fbet  high,  and  it  can 
Imost  always  be  crossed  without  difficulty  even  in  winter.  The  road  is 
ad  to  the  crest  of  the  pass,  after  that  there  is  a  good  hill  road.  There 
I  a  fine  view  from  the  Allaho  Akbar  Pass.  Several  low  ranges  of  hills 
roes  the  Daragez  plain,  but  no  mountain  ranges,  while  beyond,  the 
Turkoman  plain  is  seen  extending  away  to  the  blue  horizon.     In  every 
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11. 

The  Daragez  district  has  a  length  of  some  65  miles,  and  a  breadth 
Of  alxmt  40.  There  is  a  governor  appointed  by  the  Shah,  though  the 
ajipointment  is  hereditary  in  one  family ;  he  bears  the  title  of  Begler 
Be^p,  and  the  people  speak  of  him  familiarly  as  the  Khan.  His  name 
^  3ftahomed  Aly  Khan.  He  is  of  Turk  descent,  as  are  a  large  portion 
of  liis  subjects.  There  are  also  many  Kurd  villages,  but  it  is  a  distino- 
Hom  to  be  a  Turk. 

Kadir  Shah,  the  last  king  who  ruled  Persia  in  its  full  extent,  from 
Gleorgia  to  Candahar  and  from  the  Tigris  to  the  Oxus,  was  bom  in 
a  tent  of  an  Hiat,  or  tent-dwelling  family,  of  the  Afshar  tribe,  about  one 
mile  from  Mahomadabad.  He  built  a  small  fort  (now  in  ruins)  to  mark 
the  place  of  his  birth.  At  present  it  is  only  the  wild  tribes  who  plunder 
Famia,  Bokhara,  and  Afghanistan  that  are  called  Turkomans ;  but  the 
Dame  had  once  a  much  wider  signification,  and  there  is  really  no  ethnic 
liffeTence  between  the  civilised  Kajar  tribe,  to  which  the  royal  family  of 
^Ysia  belong,  and  those  now  called  Turkomans.  In  the  *  History  of 
Ici^Ur  Shah  '  called  Jehangosha,  written  by  Mirza  Mehdi  Khan  Astra- 
iy  he  is  always  spoken  of  as  a  Turkoman  of  the  tribe  of  Afshar. 
Shah  himself,  in  a  letter  to  his  son,  speaks  of  having  treated  the 
-"i^ODperor  of  Delhi  with  courtesy  when  he  captured  that  city,  because 
*X«y  were  both  of  illustrious  Turkoman  descent. 

We  also  know  that  the  Turkomans  of  the  white  sheep  and  the 
KNirkomans  of  the  black  sheep — so  called  from  the  figures  of  these 
Miimals  that  they  carried  on  their  standards,  and  who  had  their  respec- 
tiTB  capitals,  the  one  at  Diarbekir  in  Kurdistan,  and  the  other  at  Yan 
bi  Armenia — ^were  of  the  same  race  as  the  nomads  of  the  Kara  Kum 
desert.  The  Turkomans  speak  a  variety  of  Turki  difiering  very  little 
irosD.  the  Turki  spoken  all  over  Northern  Persia,  and  the  Turks  of  Persia 
'anderstand  it,  though  there  are  some  differences.  The  Persians  call  the 
Turki  spoken  by  the  Turkomans,  Jagatai. 

The  Turkomans  inhabit  the  couotry  between  the  Caspian  Sea  and 

the  river  Oxus.    This  country  bears  no  general  name,  and  a  great  part 

of  it  is  taken  up  by  the  sands  of  the  Kara  Kum  or  Black  Sand  Desert. 

It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  kingdom  of  Kharezm,  or  Khiva,  and 

en.  the  south  by  Persia  and  Afghanistan.     There  are  a  few  Turkomans 

in  A%han  territory,  and  a  few  also  across  the  Oxus  in  Bokhara.    The 

country  inhabited  by  the  Turkomans  is  watered  by  two  considerable 

rivers  besides  the  Amu  or  Oxus,  which  bounds  it.     One  of  these,  the 

liurghab,  takes  its  rise  far  away  in  the  Safid  Kuh  or  White  Mountains, 

in  Afghanistan,  and,  after  a  long  course,  loses  itself  in  the  sands  of  the 

Kara  Kum  Desert.     Before  doing  so,  however,  it  fertilises  a  long, 

narrow  strip  of  country  on  its  banks.     This  tract  of  country,  from  the 

{»oint  where  the  Murghab  leaves  Afghan  territory  to  the  point  where  it 
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is  lost  ill  the  desert,  has  always  been  celehrated  in  Eastern  histoij-ju^ 
most  fertile  land. 

Mem,  or  Merv,  the  city  on  the  Murghab,  is  mentioned  in  the  earliest 
records  of  the  Aryan  race.     Balkh,  Merv,  and  Scistan  were  the  places 
where  Iranian  history  begins.     The  country  watered  by  the  Murghal, 
and  Tejeiid  rivers  was  known  to  the  Greeks  as  Margiana,  and  it  \f^ 
visited  by  Alexander  the  Great,  and  Antiochus  Kicator  ruled  on  the 
Murghab.    However,  wo  need  not  dwell  on  these  old  world  histories 
which  I  have  only  alluded  to,  to  show  what  Merv  was  long  ago.  It  w«» 
tlie  seat  of  a  Christian  archbishop  of  the  Nestorian  Church  during  the 
reigns  of  the  Sassanian  dynasty  of  Zoroastrian  kings  of  Persia,  as  w^ 
also  Toos  near  Mash-had  in  Khorasau.     I  was  much  interested  in  try  V'»% 
to  discover  remains  of  the  numerous  Christian  churches  in  this  connb^^i 
which  the  presence  of  two  archbishops  would  presuppose. 

At  a  village  called  Julfan,  some  12  miles  distant  from  MahomadaW^Biir 
a  mound  was  pointed  out  to  me  called  Tepe  Kalisa,  or  the  church  mou=^aiii 
where  tradition  says  a  Christian  church  had  stood.     I  visited  the  plani^ioe 
and  found  some  ruins,  but  nothing  that  could  enable  me  to  form  a  defiiE=nit 
c^pinion  as  to  whether  it  was  a  church  or  not.    Kalisa,  which  is  onl"       y 
corruption  of  eeclesia,  is  never  used  by  these  people  except  for  a  r!lirig»_  — ~^^ 
church.    It  was  curious  that  the  neighbouring  village  should  have  bo^^m 
the  name  of  Julfan,  for  Julfa  on  the  Araxes,  and  Julfa  the  Armei^^^fgi 
quarter  of  Ispahan,  are  both  Christian  towns.     The  people  of  this  vill       jj^p 
of  Julfan  said  the  tradition  was  that  it  had  been  a  Christian  village,        (irf 
that  it  'had  been  destroyed  by  Jenghiz  Khan  in  the  thirteenth  cent^cirr 
and  that  they  themselves  were  Kurds  brought  from  the  west  to  repei^>pj^ 
tlie  deserted  village.    Also  in  a  route  kindly  furnished  to  me  fxt^zt 
Mahomadabad   to  Mehna,  near  the  Tejend,  by  Mr.  O'Donovan,    ^^ 
DcUly  News  correspondent,  he  mentions  three  villages  as  Khodja  Kali^ 
Akmanat  Kalisi,  and  Kara  Khan  Kalisi.    I  cannot  help  thinking  that  aZII^ 
these  places  have  taken  their  names  from  the  ruins  of  Christian  chuiche 
being  situated  near  them.     They  are  between  Kahka  and  Mehna  on  the 
Persian  border.     It  would  be  very  interesting  to  search  for  the  ruing, 
and  find  out  if  this  was  the  case. 

The  Arabs  captured  Merv  about  a.d.  666,  and  found  it  a  very  rich 
city.  Until  this  time  it  had  a  Christian  archbishop.  At  the  time  of 
the  Arab  conquest  the  Salor  and  Saruk  tribes  of  Turkomans  were  in  the 
coiintry.  The  lieutenants  of  the  Khalifs  of  Baghdad  ruled  Khorasan 
with  Merv  as  their  capital.  I  have  not  space  to  enter  into  the^histoiy 
of  Merv  in  the  time  of  Sultan  Sangar. 

On  the  25th  of  February,  1221,  Merv  was  besieged  by  a  Mogul  army, 
under  Tului,  a  son  of  Jenghiz  Khan ;  the  place  was  captured,  and  the 
|X)pulation  put  to  death  with  very  few  exceptions.  It  is  said  by 
Ibii-ul-Ether  that  700,000  dead  bodies  were  counted.  This  is  probably 
an  exaggeration,  but  it  shows  how  large  a  city  Merv  must  have  been  that 
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^  writer  could  suggest  that  700,000  people  were  put  to  death  in  it. 

^e  Moguls  had  a  curious  and  methodical  way  of  numbering  the  slain. 

Tirhen  a  thousand  dead  had  been  completed,  they  placed  one  body  with 

its  hesd  buried  in  the  ground  and  its  feet  upwards,  so  that  the  thousands 

Hii^lit  be  conveniently  counted. 

TLe  last  Merv  was  the  city  so  bravely  held  by  Bairam  Ali  Khan 

A  branch  of  the  Kajar  family  who  now  rule  Persia  had  been 

in  Merv  by  Shah  Tamasp  to  defend  this  outlying  province,  as 

they   were  renowned  for  their  courage.      During  the  troubles  that 

followed  the  death  of  Nadir  Shah,  Merv  was  attacked  and  captured 

the  Persians  by  Begge  Jan,  called  also  Amir  Masum,  the  Amir  of 

^^Jiara,  in  1784.     Bairam  Ali  Khan  was  slain  outside  the  town,  and  his 

Mahomad  Hussain  Khan,  who  made  a  glorious  defence — even  the' 

''^'o^nen  joining  in  it — was  carried  captive  with  the  population  that  were 

[,  to  Bokhara.     Since  that  date  there  has  properly  been  no  such 

as  Merv.     The  Merv  country  still  exists,  but  there  is  nothing 

"orthy  the  name  of  town  there.      The  Amir  of  Bokhara  broke  down 

ie  great  dam  on  the  Murghab  which  filled  the  numerous  canals  and 

the  whole  country,  in  the  hope  of  rendering  it  a  desert 

Uiaccessible  to  Persia.    After  1784  it  belonged  to   Bokhara  for  some 

and  the  Salor  and  Saruk  Turkomans  encamped  on  it.    It  was 

ibfieqnently  taken  from  the  Amir  of  Bokhara  by  the  Khan  of  Khiva, 

"whose  officials  were  found  here  living  in  a  poor  village  called  Merv 

Trhen  the  place  was  visited  by  Abbott  early  in  1840.     This  place,  which 

was  a  possession  of  the  Saruk  tribe,  and  which  is  described  by  Abbott 

as  consisting  of  about  100  mud  huts,  has  been  destroyed  by  the  Tekke 

Turkomans,  who  began  to  settle  in  this  country  about  1830,  and  finally 

drove  the  Saruks  further  up  the  Murghab  to  Yulutan  and  Panj  Deh. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  the  date  of  the  destruction  of  this  last 

and  most  wretched  of  the  places  which  have  borne  the  name  of  Merv, 

but  it  was  probably  about  1855.     This  deserted  place  was  occupied  by 

Persian  armies  in  1857,  under  Sultan  Murad  Mirza  Hissam-i-Sultunut, 

and  again  in  1860  by  Hamza  Mirza  Hashmat-ud-Dowlah,  whose  army 

was  disastrously  defeated  in  an  attack  on  Kala  Kausbid  Khan,  then 

only  just  commenced  and  in  a  very  rudimentary  state.     The  Tekke 

Turkomans  have  possessed  themselves  of  the  best  part  of  the  country. 

They  have  built  a  large  fort  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  most  westerly 

branch  of  the  Murghab.    It  is  situated  25  miles  below  the  great  hand 

or  dam  which  divides  the  Murghab  into  many  canals  or   branches. 

The  place  where  the  great  band  is  situated  is  known  as  Benti.     Here 

is  also  Allahsha,  where  there  is  a  ferry  over  the  Murghab,  which  is  used 

for  a  few  weeks  in  the  spring  when  the  river  is  in  high  flood,  at  other 

times  there  are  wooden  bridges. 

The  fort  of  Kaushid  Khan,  which  is  very  strong  indeed,  is  protected 
by  the  Murghab  river  on  two  sides,  being  l^uilt  in  a  loop  df  the  river. 
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It  is  about  2J  miles  long  and  1^  wide.  Tte  Tekkc  have  moot 
wonderful  confidence  in  the  Btrongth  of  this  place,  which  will  contain, 
Ihey  Bay,  50,000  alajaks  or  Turkoman  tente.  It  is  called  Kala  Kaushid 
Khan,  from  the  name  of  its  founder,  Kaushid  Khan,  the  chief  of  the 
Eeg  clan  of  the  Tekko  tribe.  It  was  commenced  in  1800,  and  the 
Tekke  have  ■worked  at  it  by  fits  and  starts  ever  since. 

When  tho  Persians  now  speak  of  Mour  or  Merv  they  mean  Kala 
Kanshid  Ehan.     Turkomans  themselvoB  never  speak  of  Mour  as  a  town ; 
when  they  use  the  term  at  all  they  mean  the  district  where  Merv  waa 
formerly  situated.     The  fact  of  tho  Persians  speaking  of  Slerv  as  a 
town,  and  as  a  place  captured  by  their  armies,  has  led  to  endless  con- 
fusion.    There  is  no  sign  of  a  town  about  Kula  RauBhid  Khan.     There 
are  about  6000  tents  of  the  Beg  tribe  generally  pitched  near  it,  and  ,^^ 
each  chief  man  has  a  guest-house  of  mud  or  Bun-bumt  l:>rick,  but  the}-^     - 
themselves  live  either  in  felt  tente,  or  in  places  where  reeds  are  plsn-.^^^ 
tiful,  in  reed  or  mat-hnts,  which  can  be  carried  away  on  camels.     Nea^.^g^'' 
Kala  KausLid  Ehan  there  is  a  boys'  school,  with  five  or  six  houses  fo^^^-^i- 
the  mollahs  or   priests  who  teach  in  it,  belonging  to  Mollah  Turalt     j!* 
the  chief  mollah  of  the  Beg  (ribo.     A  market  is  held  on  the  river  ban^T]^  ' 
neur  the  fort,  and  hero  the  Jew  traders  who  frequent  the  place,  eac:::^./ 
trader  being  under  the  protection  of  some  powerful  Turkoman,  lia^ 
built  small  open  enclosures  without  any  roofe,  where  they  expose  1 
goods  for  sale  on  the  two  days  in  a  week  when  a  market  is  held. 

When  Persians  spoik  of  tho  bazaar  of  Merv  they  meim  this  o 
market  place.  Inside  the  fort  some  alajaks  are  pitched,  and  the  family 
of  Kaiiahid  Khan  have  a  guest-house  there.  The  fort,  however,  is  kept 
more  as  a  plaoe  of  refuge  than  as  an  ordinary  habitation.  From  what  I 
could  gather,  the  portion  of  country  fit  for  cultivation  is  about  90  milea 
long  and  extends  to  about  eleven  miles  on  each  sido  of  the  river.  Tho 
ground  is  very  fertile  and  produces  melons  and  water  melons  in  plenty, 
and  of  great  excellence.  Melons  constitute  one  of  the  exports  to 
Daragez,  both  fresh  and  dried.  Even  in  Mash-had  the  melons  of  Uenr 
ore  much  liked,  and  are  sent  by  rich  people  as  presents  to  one  another. 

General  Abbott,  who  visited  the  country  in  1840,  says,  "  The  pro- 
fusion of  water  renders  the  soil  productive,  but  it  has  not  strength 
to  bear  any  but  the  poorer  sorts  of  grain."  In  a  previous  paragraph 
be  Bays,  "  During  the  misrule  and  anarchy  of  the  past  sixty  years  the 
ancient  dam  of  the  Murghab  was  neglected  and  carried  away.  The  dam 
is  again  Bet  up  and  the  lauds  are  brought  under  culture."  I  gather 
from  this  that  the  dam  had  not  long  been  repaired  when  Abbott  saw 
it.'-.  Every  ono  knows  that  in  Eastern  lands  tho  sandy  desert  is  soon 
rendered  fertile  by  the  silt  brought  down  by  the  rivers  when  it  is 
irrigated,  and  relapses  into  desert  when  unirrigated.  For  the  first  few 
years  after  cultivation  these  desert  tracts  are  poor,  but  they  sooa 
improve.    Tambery  makes  this  remark  of  some  lands  on  the  other  side 
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of  the  0x118,  but  it  equally  applies  in  the  present  case.  I  can  only 
suppose  that  the  land  has  again  been  rendered  fertile  by  the  silt 
Ixroaght  down  by  the  Mnrghab,  for  all  Turkomans  and  Persians  who 
have  visited  it  agree  in  saying  that  the  Merv  country  is  now  a  most 
fertile  land.  We  have  an  instance,  familiar  to  many  of  us,  of  desert 
being  fertilised,  in  the  inundations  of  the  Nile.  In  Egypt,  where  the 
irrigating  canals  do  not  reach  there  is  desert ;  so  it  is  in  the  Merv 
ooQntry. 

I  will  now  leave  the  Murghab  river  and  describe  the  Hari  End  or 

Tejend.    The  Tejend  river  has  a  longer  course  than  the  Murghab,  and 

Tises  far  away  in  Afghanistan,  in  fact,  I  believe  that  some  of  its  head 

"waters  are  situated  in  the  western  slopes  of  the  Eoh-i-Baba,  near  Kabul, 

but  of  this  I  speak  with  some  doubt.     The  river  passes  near  and  waters 

the  Herat  plain.    After  passing  the  Afghan  fortress  of  Ghurian  it  turns 

northward,  and  from  Toman  Agha  to   Sarakhs  forms   the  boundary 

between  Persia  and  Afghanistan.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  very  little  is 

known  of  the  river  between  Toman  Agha  and  Pul-i-Khatun,  as  this 

j)ortion  of  the  country  is  so  infested  by  Turkoman  bands  that  it  is  very 

seldom  visited  by  any  one  else.    From  a  few  miles  beyond  Sarakhs  both 

banks  of  the  Tejend  are  Turkoman. 

Many  small  streams  from  the  mountain  ranges  of  Daragez  and 
Ealat-i-Nadiri  run  towards  the  Tejend,  but  none  of  them  reach  that 
xiver.    I  believe  that  in  former  times  they  did  fall  into  it,  but  that 
xiow  they  are  diverted  for  irrigation  and  are  lost  in  the  desert  before 
Teaching  the  Tejend.    The  Tejend  is  described  by  a  friend  of  mine,  who 
crossed  it  near  Mehna,  as  being  ordinarily  fordable  at  all  points  below 
Sarakhs.    In  the  spring,  from  the  melting  of  the  snows  in  the  mountains, 
it  is  for  a  short  period  unfordable.     He  says  that  when  he  crossed  it 
last  February  the  water  reached  to  his  horse's  stomach.     The* river  bed 
was  sunk  about  12  or  15  feet  below  the  level  of  the  surrounding  country. 
Immense  quantities  of  driftwood  covered  its  banks,  and  at  each  angle 
of  the  stream  trees  grew  in  abundance.     There  was  little  or  no  grass 
when  he  saw  it  in  winter,  but  he  said  no  doubt  there  would  be  plenty 
in  the  spring  and  summer.     The  Kasbaf  Bud,  which  passes  near  Mash- 
had,  falls  into  the  Tejend,  and  is  one  of  its  most  considerable  affluents. 

The  country  bordering  the  Tejend  has  never  played  the  same  part 
in  history  as  the  Merv  country.  The  only  town  of  much  importance  on 
it  in  ancient  times  was  Syrinx.  In  modem  times  Sarakhs,  a  town 
situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  nearly  opposite  the  present 
Persian  fort  of  the  same  name,  which  is  situated  on  the  western  bank, 
was  a  town  of  considerable  importance.  It  was  destroyed  in  1830  by 
Abbas  Mirza,  the  Persian  Crown  Prince,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants 
killed;  the  remainder  were  carried  away  captive  and  settled  by  the 
Prince  within  the  Persian  border,  but  as  they  made  themselves  dis- 
agreeable to  the  Merv  Tekke  by  giving  notice  of  raids,  they  were  all 
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carried  away  by  them,  whether  with  their  own  consent  or  not  I  wig 
not  able  to  ascertain,  and  distributed  among  the  Tekke  in  the  Henr 
country.  The  whole  Salor  tribe  do  not  now  number  more  than  6000 
tents.  The  Tejend,  like  the  Murghab,  is  finally  lost  in  the  sands  of 
the  Kara  Kum  Desert. 

Formerly  a  great  deal  of  the  country  now  desert,  between  the  Tejend 
and  the  Murghab  rivers,  was  cultivated  by  means  of  canals  from  tbe 
Tejend,  and  those  canals  used  to  reach  as  far  as  Kucha  Kum  in  tlie 
desert,  rendering  the  journey  much  easier  than  it  is  at  present. 

I  will  now  give  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  strength  of  tie 
Turkoman  tribes.  This  is  pretty  well  known,  as  they  are  often  biqa. 
tered  in  war,  and  each  tribe  has  a  pretty  accurate  idea  of  its  fighting 
strength,  which  may  be  considered  as  one  fighting  man  for  each  tent 

Akhal  Tekke  in  Daman-i-Kuh,  now  belon^ng  to  Bussia  ..      ..  25,000  tents. 

Merv  Tekke  on  Murghab  and  a  few  on  Tejend  river         . .      . .  40,000    „ 
Salor  (5000  tents)  but  included  in  Merv  Tekke. 

Saruk  at  Tulntan  and  Panj  Deh  on  Murghab  river 11,000    „ 

Total  ..      ..     76,000     „ 

« 

The  number  of  inhabitants  per  tent  may  bo  taken  as  five.  This  will 
give  for  the  Daman-i-Kuh  and  Merv  country  a  population  of  380,000, 
and  I  do  not  think  this  is  an  excessive  estimate. 

Besides  the  above,  there  are  Eyrsari  Turkomans  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Oxus,  who  may  be  reckoned  at  76,000  tents,  or  375,000  persons. 

These  are  all  the  Turkoman  tribes  of  which  I  have  any  persona^ 
knowledge.     I  will,  however,  just  mention  the  other  chief  tribes : — 

Tomnts,  near  the  Caspian  Sea  and  Atrak  rivers. 
Ghowdur,  near  Caspian  Sea  and  Khiva. 
Goklan,  near  Atrak  river. 
Kara,  in  desert  beyond  Murghab. 

Alhehli,  near  Andkhoi,  in  Afghanistan,  and  also  at  Abivcrd  and  Kbaka 
in  Persia. 

.  Of  these  tribes  I  can  give  no  estimate  that  would  be  worth  having ; 
I  did  not  come  in  contact  with  them  except  with  some  of  the  Alhehli, 
many  of  whom  have  settled  near  Abivcrd  and  Khaka  within  the  Persian 
border ;  they  are  none  of  them  powerful  except  the  Yomuts. 

I  will  now  describe  the  country  inhabited  by  the  Akhal  Tekke  tribe : 
this  is  called  Daman-i-Kuh,  or  skirt  of  the  hills.  It  now  forms  a  part 
of  the  new  Trans-Caspian  province  of  Eussia.  It  is  rather  a  bare 
strip  of  country,  bordering  the  range  of  mountains  which  form  the 
boundary  of  Khorasan  on  the  north.  Though  it  is  not  a  rich  country, 
it  is  far  from  being  a  desert ;  there  are  many  small  streams  which  mn 
down  into  it  from  the  mountains,  and  enable  the  plain  to  be  cultivated. 
It  extends  from  Kizil  Ars^at  to  Gawars.  The  small  streams  are  soon 
lost  in  the  desert,  and  beyond  their  influence  there  is  no  cultivation. 
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The  new  capital  of  the  Trans^aspian  provinoe  of  the  Bussians  has 
1t)een  fixed  at  Bami,  in  the  Akhal  Tekke  country,  and  a  railway  is  being 
^oonstracted  from  Mikhailovsk  on  the  Caspian  to  Bami.  The  best  proof 
that  this  country  is  not  desert  is,  that  it  supported  a  population  esti- 
mated at  25,000  tents  or  families,  or  125,000  souls,  and  that  these 
people  were  able  to  keep  up  a  large  number  of  horses  of  a  very  good 
breed ;  sheep  are  also  kept  in  this  tract  in  very  large  numbers.  The 
fisheries  of  sturgeon  and  other  fish  for  caviar  on  the  Caspian  coast  of 
the  new  province  are  valuable.  Petroleum  is  found,  and  when  bored 
for,  will  no  doubt  be  produced  in  as  great  quantities  as  at  Baku  on  the 
opposite  coast  of  the  Caspian.  The  island  of  Cheleken,  near  Mikhailovsk, 
produces  not  only  petroleum,  but  mineral  wax  in  large  quantities,  which 
is  a  very  important  and  valuable  product. 

In  a  rough  way  the  Tekke  Turkomans  have  a  knowledge  of  the  arts. 

They  manufacture   carpets  that  cannot  be   surpassed  or  equalled   in 

Persia,  and  are  similar  to  the  ancient  Persian  carpets  which  fetch  so 

large  a  price,  and  cannot  now  be  made  in  Persia.     They  have  powder 

mills  worked  by  water-power  which  turn  out  very  good  gunpowder ; 

and  they  are  clever  in  manufacturing  false  Persian  money,  with  which 

they  flood  the  bazaar  in  Mahomadabad.     Their  felts,  and  the  rough 

doth  they  manufacture  from  sheeps'  wool,  are  far  superior  to  any  made 

in  Persia ;  and  they  also  make  a  stuff  that  looks  something  like  alpaca, 

only  thicker,   which   fetches  a  high  price.      Aniline  dyes,  which  are 

mining  the  Persian  carpets,  have  not  yet  reached  the  Turkomans,  and 

as  the  materials  they  use  are  good,  the  carpets  last  almost  for  ever.    In 

fact,  everything  the  Turkomans  make,  except  their  money,  is  thoroughly 

good. 

My  stay  in  Daragez  was  rather  eventful ;  on  some  five  occasions  I 
heard  the  call  from  the  top  of  the  mosque,  "  Turkomans  I  Turkomans ! 
mount  and  away ! "  which  is  the  call  for  the  Governor's  cavalry  to 
mount  and  proceed  in  hot  haste  in  pursuit  of  bands  of  these  marauders 
who  were  carrying  off  slaves  or  cattle.  No  one  in  England  has  any 
conception  of  the  fearful  sufferings  of  this  slave  trade  carried  on  by 
the  Turkomans.  I  believe  the  number  of  slaves  in  Bokhara,  Khiva, 
and  the  Turkoman  country  itself  a  few  years  since  amounted  to  more 
than  100,000.  Of  course  it  is  difficult  to  gather  statistics  on  such  a 
point,  but  40,000  slaves  are  said,  I  do  not  know  with  what  truth,  to 
have  been  released  by  the  Eussians  in  Khiva  alone.  The  value  of 
slaves  has  fallen  considerably  since  the  Eussians  have  closed  the  slave 
markets  in  Khiva  and  Bokhara.  The  Persian  slaves  in  Bokhara  have  not 
been  released,  but  the  open  sale  of  captives  there  has  been  proBibited, 
and  though  a  few  slaves,  especially  women,  can  still  be  secretly  sold 
in  Bokhara,  Eussia  has  struck  a  great  blow  at  the  Turkoman  slave  trade. 
The  noble  deed  performed  by  that  Power  in  releasing  the  numerous 
slaves  in  Khiva  has  added  very  much  to  her  influence  in  this  part  of 
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Persia.    In  almost  every  village  I  met  liberated  slavea,  who  spoke  of 
the  kindness  of  the  Eussians  in  freeing  them.    Great  numbeTS  of  the 
freed  slaves  were  killed  by  the  Turkomans  on  their  return  journey  from 
Khiva, 

Formerly  the  great  slave-catching  place  was  on  the  caravan  rotd 
between  Teheran  and  Mash-had  pear  Miandasht.    From  this  neighbour- 
hood many  slaves  were  carried  off,  often  people  of  good  fleanily.    An 
Indian  princess  was  so  captured,  and  I  believe  died  in  consequence  of 
the  ill-treatment  she  received.    The  sufferings  of  the  poor  slaves  while 
being  carried  off  is  terrible,  as  they  are  lashed  on  a  horse's  back  behind 
their  captors,  often  wounded  while  being  taken  prisoners,  and  aie 
allowed  very  little  rest,  night  or  day,  until  they  reach  the  Turkoman 
tents.    They  are  then  heavily  ironed,  a  ring  being  passed  round  the  ned 
and  one  round  each  leg.    From  these  rings  there  are  chains  fastening  the 
legs  together,  and  a  long  chain  from  the  neck  ring  which  is  fastened  to 
a  tent-peg.     I  saw  prisoners  fastened  in  this  Turkoman  manner  at 
Mahomadabad. 

Women  slaves  are  preferred.     Imagine  the  feelings  of  a  young 
woman  of  good  family,  torn  from  her  friends  and  relations  (prohaUy 
after  seeing  her  husband  killed  in  defending  her),  and  carried  ruthlessly 
away.     She  who  has  never  even  shown  her  face,  is  stripped  and  offered 
for  sale.     Fortunate  for  her  if  she  is  not  pretty,  for  then  her  friends- 
may  be  able  to  ransom  her.     If  beautiful,  her  captor  will  probably  notr 
part  with  her  at  any  price.     I  am  not  painting  a  picture,  but  depicting 
scenes  of  almost  daily  occurrence. 

The  presence  of  the  Eussians  across  the  Atrak  has  rendered  the  road 
from  Teheran  to  Mash-had  now  safe,  but  slave-hunting  is  still  carried  on 
in  Daragez  and  the  country  on  the  east  of  Ehorasan.  Though  the 
closing  of  the  slave  trade  in  Bokhara  and  Khiva  has  lowered  the  price 
of  slaves  they  are  still  valuable  for  work  in  the  Turkoman  country  and 
for  ransom  by  their  friends. 

The  Turkomans  almost  always  kill  all  they  cannot  carry  away 
captive.  If  pressed  in  pursuit  they  cut  off  either  the  hands  or  feet,  or 
both,  of  the  captives  and  then  leave  them.  I  know  of  a  well  authen- 
ticated case  of  their  doing  this  to  a  number  of  their  captives. 

At  the  end  of  December  I  heard  that  the  Begler  Begi,  or  Governor, 
was  going  on  an  expedition  into  his  district  in  the  direction  of  Askabad. 
I  asked  leave  to  accompany  him,  and  he  permitted  me  to  do  so.  We 
started  with  an  escort  of  about  60  cavalry  and  stopped  the  first  night  at 
a  village  called  Nakundan,  about  nine  miles  from  Daragez.  Here  I  had 
long  talks  with  more  liberated  slaves  from  Khiva.  They  said  their 
treatment  had  been  good  when  once  they  reached  their  owners'  hands, 
but  the  journey  was  terrible.  The  next  day  I  visited  Julfan  and  Tepe 
Kalissa,  or  the  church  mound  which  I  have  before  spoken  of,  I  turned 
back  from  near  a  village  called  Tojanlu,  about  15  miles  from  Mahomad- 
abad, and  went  and  met  the  Begler  Begi  at  a  shrine  to  the  left  of  the 
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toad,  wliere  lie  had  been  paying  liis  devotions.  He  told  me  he  had 
received  news  that  6000  Tekke  Turkomans  wore  on  their  way  to  Yangi 
Shahr,  or  Geok  Tepe  as  it  is  called  in  Europe,  and  that  he  was  most 
anxious,  as  he  feared  they  would  plunder  some  of  his  frontier  villages 
mi  route.  He  said  he  must  return  that  day  to  Mahomadabad,  and  that 
he  had  summoned  every  available  mounted  man  in  his  district  to  meet 
the  expected  inroad.  We  returned  to  Mahomadabad,  and  the  next  day 
the  Begler  Begi,  having  collected  some  400  cavalry,  started  for  Lutfabad. 

Lutfabad,  sometimes  also  called  Babagek,  is  a  small  town  in  the  Atak 
ccmntry.  The  plain  country  is  called  Atak ;  it  is  well  watered  and  very 
fertile,  but  dreadfully  harried  by  the  Turkomans.  It  forms  a  portion  of 
Baragez,  and  the  deputy  governor  is  a  brother  of  the  Begler  Begi 
named  Syd  Aly  Khan. 

I  was  hospitably  entertained  by  Syd  Aly  Khan,  as  was  also  Mr. 
O'Donovan,  the  Daily  Neios  correspondent,  who  had  also  accompanied 
the   Begler  Begi.      I  had  by  this  time  made  myself  known  to  Mr. 
OTX)novan  as  an  Englishman.     For  about  throe  weeks,  though  I  had 
seen  him  constantly,  he  believed  me  to  be  an  Armenian,  and  always 
called  me  Khwaja  Ibrahim,  the  name  which  I  had  adopted.     One  day 
he  said  to  me,  "  Bcally,  ELhw&ja  Ibrahim,  you  speak  English  wonderfully 
'weil  for  an  Armenian."     I  kept  my  countenance  and  said,  "Oh,  we 
Armenians  of  Calcutta  receive  a  very  fair  education."     It  is  certainly  a 
^reat  feat  in  newspaper  enterprise  to  maintain  a  correspondent  in  so 
good  a  position  to  obtain  news  of  what  is  hapjKjning  in  the  Turkoman 
country.    Mr.  O'Donovan  is  at  present  a  prisoner  in  the  Merv  country,* 
but  he  is  in  no  danger,  and  will  doubtless  be  in  a  position  when  he 
returns  from  his  wonderful  journey  to  give  us  valuable  information. 
I  did  not  much  fear  detection  by  a  European,  but  I  was  really  afraid  of 
Mr.  O'Donovan's  servant.    This  man  was  a  Persian,  who  made  it  a  busi- 
ness to  travel  about  with  Englishmen  new  to  the  country,  in  which 
capacity  he  had  served  many,  and  he  even  spoke  a  little  English.     I  had 
no  cause,  however,  to  fear  this  man's  penetration,  for  one  day  he  came  to  my 
servant  and  said,  "  How  is  it  that  your  master  knows  the  price  of  things 
in  Persia  so  well ;  he  has  told  my  master  and  now  I  cannot  make  any 
profit  out  of  him.     I  hear  there  is  an  English  colonel  coming  from 
Ispahan  to  Mash-had,  I  shall  go  and  serve  him."     The  English  colonel 
was  myself.     This  man,  who  was  afterwards  in  Captain  Gill's  service^, 
told  him  he  never  suspected  me. 

Every  one  at  Lutfabad  held  himself  ready  to  turn  out  at  a  moment's 
notice  in  case  one  of  the  villages  on  the  frontier  close  to  Lutfabad 
should  be  attacked  by  the  6000  Turkomans.  The  Begler  Begi  declared 
he  had  500  cavalry,  although  I  thought  myself  he  had  not  more  than 
400.  But  he  was  very  anxious,  and  my  private  opinion  was  that  if 
anything  like  6000  Turkomans  had  appeared  his  cavalry  would  have 

♦  While  this  is  pA8;}ing  tbrougli  the  press,  telegraphic  news  has  been  received  of 
Mr.  (yDonovan's  release  and  return  to  Mash-hnd. 
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made  a  strategic  movement — and  a  pretty  rapid  one  too — ^to  the  rear. 
In  view  of  such  an  eventuality  I  was  mounted  on  the  best  horse  I  hsd, 
a  large  grey  Turkoman  which  I  had  purchased. 

During  the  day  we  had  horse  races  just  outside  the  towii.    Our 
fighting  powers,  however,  were  not  put  to  the  test,  for  on  the  seoon^^^ 
day  we  heard  that  the  Turkomans  had  marched  on  to  G^k  Tcp^^^ 
keeping  just  outside  the  Persian  border.     The  Begler  Begi  was  qu^^^ 
radiant,  and  I  saw  that  a  great  weight  had  been  lifted  off  his  mind.      ^^^ 

Though  I  had  met  and  conversed  with  plenty  of  Turkomans  botfc^  . 
Mahomadabad  and  Lutfabad,  where  there  are  numbers,  I  had  never 

yet 

entered  a  real  Turkoman  village.     The  Begler  Begi  suggested  tha^ 
shotdd  visit  some  of  the  villages  within  his  border  inhabited  by  Ti^;w. 
mans.    We  started  the  next  morning.    It  was  a  fine  day,  and  ev-^j^ 
body  seemed  relieved  by  the  impending  attack  from  the  Turkoi^^ 
having  been  avoided.     The  whole  plain  was  covered  with  high  mcoii^^ 
each  one  the  remains  of  a  fort  or  village,  many  of  them  crowned  \riik 
ruins.     Only  a  few  of  these  places  are  now  inhabited.     The  popuJa. 
tion  of  most  of  them  have  been  carried  into  slavery  or  slain ;  as  the  escort 
of  the  Begler  Begi  said,  "  Every  foot  of  this  country  is  stained  witli^ 
blood."    On  the  road  we  passed  a  piece  of  swampy  ground  where  iwc::^ 
years  before  the  Boglcr  Begi  had  attacked  with  700  cavalry  a  party  o: 
800  Turkomans  led  by  his  own  cousin,  Dowlut  Murad  ^han.     The 
Turkomans  after  some  fighting  had  ficd,  and  in  their  flight  had  got 
into  a  swampy  piece  of  ground,  from  which  they  were  not  able  to  eztrl-       ^  j^ 
cate  their  horses ;  250  were  killed  and  53  taken  prisoners.     The  heads  of 
the  slain  were   skinned  and  the  skins  sent  to  the   Shah,  who  pays  a 
reward  of  five  tomans  (a  little  under  2Z.)  for  the  head  of  each  Turkoman 
killed  raiding  within  his  frontier.     The   prisoners  were  ransomed  for 
various   sums — from   30  tomans  or  llZ.  up  to  100  tomans  or  37L     I 
saw  a  few  who  were  too  poor  to  ransom  themselves  still  in  prison  at 
Mahomadabad. 

The  largest  and  most  conspicuous  mound  was  called  Khusra  Purwez. 
and  the  town  which  formerly  existed  here  was  said  to  have  been  built 
by  Kbusni  Purwez,  who  was  king  of  Persia  in  a.d.  591.  There  wore 
houses  on  it  still,  but  I  was  told  by  the  Begler  Begi  that  these  were 
quite  modem,  built  within  his  own  recollection.  The  place  is  deserted, 
as  are  so  many  others  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  would  be  most  interesting 
to  dig  hero,  but  great  difficulties  would  have  to  be  overcome  before  that 
could  be  done,  as  there  would  be  grave  risk  of  capture  by  Turkomans  if 
labourers  remained  at  night,  and  the  Persian  Government  is  very  jealous 
of  all  excavations. 

A  very  large  population  must  have  formerly  inhabited  this  rich  plain, 
which  is  well  watered  and  only  requires  peace  to  become  most  flourishing 
again. 

The  Begler  Begi,  finding  it  impossible  for  a  Kurd  or  Turk  population 
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o  exist  in  these  frontier  villages,  has  persuaded  a  number  of  Tekke  and 
iher  Turkomans  to  occupy  the  deserted  villages  along  the  border,  and 
;  -was  to  some  of  these  we  were  now  bound.  As  we  rode  along  we  put 
p  many  pheasants  from  the  thorny  scrub  we  were  passing  through.  I 
o  not  know  the  botanical  name  of  the  bushes,  but  the  plant  is  called 
pwana  in  India,  One  of  the  pheasants  was  pursued  by  three  or  four 
£  our  escort,  and  after  the  third  flight  allowed  itself  to  be  taken  by 
Land.  It  was  just  like  an  ordinary  English  pheasant,  but  had  a  little 
vhite  on  the  wings.  The  Governor  told  me  that  sometimes  as  many 
IS  100  are  captured  in  a  day  in  this  way. 

We  first  visited  the  Turkoman  village  of  Hissar,  and  then  proceeded 
to  liakdum,  11  miles  farther,  also  a  Turkoman  village,  where  we  halted 
to  lunch. 

The  Turkomans,  who  never  repair  any  buildings,  were  living  among 
Jie  ruins  of  the  houses,  some  in  regular  alajaks  made  of  felt,  others  in 
ents  made  of  mats.  I  went  into  the  tents ;  the  women  were  dressed 
lat  like  the  Turk  women  of  this  part  of  the  world,  except  that  they 
id  not  wear  a  veil.  They  had  a  profusion  of  silver  coins  hanging 
3imd  their  necks.  A  very  handsome  carpet  was  spread  for  me,  and 
"Was  begged  to  repose. 

The  tents  are  well  worthy  of  description.  They  are  composed  of  a 
nunework  of  poles  all  round,  with  rods  running  to  a  central  piece  of 
rood  like  a  cart-wheel.  This  central  hole  is  intended  for  the  escape  of 
he  smoke.  The  framework,  which  is  easily  taken  to  pieces,  is  covered 
vith  thick  felts,  a  special  piece  being  drawn  over  the  opening  at  the 
op  when  it  rains  or  snows.  The  fire  bums  in  the  middle  of  the  floor ; 
'opes  pass  over  the  tent  and  fasten  it  down  to  the  ground.  Outside, 
i  strong  piece  of  matting  or  a  reed  screen,  known  in  India  as  a  chick, 
A  bound  round  as  high  as  the  walls  to  give  stability  to  the  whole. 
rhose  who  have  lived  much  in  tents,  as  I  have  done,  must  remember 
wrhat  an  inconvenience  the  pole  in  the^  centre  of  a  tent  is.  In  this  kind 
)f  tent  there  is  no  pole  in  the  centre ;  and  all  ridge  poles,  which  are 
instantly  breaking  in  ordinary  tents,  are  also  avoided.* 

After  spending  a  short  time  in  the  tents,  I  went  and  joined  the 
jovemor,  who  asked  me  to  lunch.  The  meal  consisted  of  pilaf  of  rice 
ind  boiled  mutton.  I  wanted  to  go  on  towards  Abiverd,  but  the  Begler 
3egi  declared  we  could  not,  as  he  was  still  afraid  of  Turkomans,  and  that 
ve  must  get  back  to  Lutfabad  before  sunset.  Abiverd  was  nine  miles 
»ff,  and  I  took  the  bearings  of  it,  also  of  the  hill  on  which  Kalat-i-Nadiri 
vas  situated,  42  miles  off. 

Close  to  Makdum  is  the  Turkoman  village  of  Kussowlie.  We  returned 
>y  another  road,  passing  the  Turkoman  village  of  Mehni,  not  a  Tekke 
rillage  but  inhabited  by  Turkomans  from  near  Khiva ;  then  through 

*  Two  models  of  theso  tenls,  mad  ^  o:i  tlie  scale  of  one  inch  to  a  foot,  were  exhibited 
>7  Colonel  Stewart 
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the  rich  land  of  the  poor  little  village  of  Chilian.    Here  there  were  fine 
trees  and  gardens,  although  the  village  was  most  miserable.     The  poor 
people,  who  are  not  Turkomans,  hardly  dare  move  about  for  fear  of 
capture,  as  Chilian  is  one  of  the  most  exposed  places.    We  got  back  to 
Lutfabad  before  sunset. 

Some  Alhehli  Turkomans  have  settled  near  Abiverd,  and  I  eaw  « 
chief  man  of  theirs  who  came  to  meet  the  Begler  Begi,  mounted  on  one 
of  the  best  Turkoman  horses  I  have  seen. 

Before  leaving  this'place,  I  must  say  a  few  words  about  these  hones. 
During  the  time  that  I  resided  in  Daragez  I  examined  several  hundred 
Turkoman  horses  in  my  character  as  hoi*se-dealer,  as  the  Begler  Begi 
permitted  me  to  look  over  all  his  cavalry  horses  with  a  view  to  purchase. 
On  various  excuses,  I  purchased  as  few  as  I  could,  but  was  ohliged  to 
buy  some  to  sustain  my  character. 

These  horses  are  not*  prepossessing  at  first  sight;  they  are  decidedly 
leggy,  long  in  the  back  and  long  in  the  neck,  but  they  improve  cm 
further  acquaintance ;  and  when  the  wonderful  feats  of  enduranoe  they 
can  perform  are  seen  one  learns  their  true  value.  Most  grossly  exagge- 
rated statements  of  the  feats  performed  by  Turkoman  horses,  however, 
are  current. 

I  do  not  consider  them  fast ;  their  best  pace  is  a  quick  walk ;  they 
also  have  a  long,  cantering  pace ;  they  never  trot.    I  have  heard  of  thdr 
accomplishing  the  distance  from  Eala  Kaushid  Ehan  to  Mash-had,  about 
200  miles,  in  three  days,  carrjdng  all  that  the  rider  and  horse  reqnireA. 
as  food  on  the  way ;  also  from  Kala  Kaushid  Khan  to  Khiva,  360  milefr^ 
in  six  days,  doing  the  same.     I  have  heard  of  a  Turkoman  horse  covetr^" 
ing  about  100  miles  in  24  hours,  carrying  his  rider,  body-clothing,  kx^ 
I  believe  a  really  good  horse  will  do  60  miles  a  day  for  several  day^^ 
together,  eating  very  little  food;  but  anything  beyond  this  is  puTc:^ 
fiction.     There  are  no  milestones  in  the  desert,  and  all  Orientals  are^ 
prone  to  exaggeration. 

If  I  was  asked  to  point  out  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Turkoman 
breed  of  horses,  I  should  say  their  greatest  peculiarity  was  their  hairless- 
ness.     They  have  naturally  very  little  mane,  and  what  they  have  is 
always  carefully  cut'off.     Their  tails  are  generally  scanty.     The  skin  is 
very  soft  and  thin,  and  the  hair  on  it  very  fine  indeed.     If  a  patch  of 
hair  is  rubbed  off  it  only  grows  again  very  slowly,  and  if  rubbed  oflT 
more  than  once  it   often   docs  not  grow  again  at  all.     Bare,  hairless 
patches  are'  common,  especially  behind  the  saddle  where  saddle-bags  are 
usually  carried.     They  are  never  stabled,  but  picketed  out  in  the  open. 
The  greatest  care  is  taken  of  them,  and  they  are  well  clothed.     First  a 
thick  felt  body-covering  is  put  on,  of  the  size  an  English  horse  wears; 
over  this  an  immense  piece  of  felt  is  fastened,  covering  the  horse's  ears 
and  his  whole  body  down  to  his  hocks.     This  clothing  is  secured  with  a 
long  roller,  which  is  passed  three  times  round  the  body. 
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lowever  little  olotbing  a  Turkoman  may  take  for  himself,  he  always 
B  the  full  clothing  for  his  horse;   generally  for  himself  he  takes 
ling  but  a  long  sheepskin  coat,  called  a  jposhtiny  and  he  will  sleep 
I  in  snow  with  nothing  but  this.     Certainly,  Turkomans  are  a  very 
ly  race,  and  when  on  their  alamanSy  or  raids,  manage  with  wonder- 
r  little  clothing.     Their  horses,  when  in  their  ovbahsj  or  camps,  are  fed 
)arley  and  chopped  straw.    On  a  foray  they  have  nothing  but  the 
168  or  sometimes  rough  grass,  which  they  can  pick  up ;  but  some 
n  is  always  given  them  once  a  day.     I  made  inquiries  as  to  the 
ey-meal  and  sheep*s-tail-fat  balls  which  the  Turkomans  are  said  to 
I  their  horses.      The  people  I  saw  were   not  accustomed  to  give 
r  horses  this  mixture,  but  flour  and  sheep's-tail-fat,  or  clarified 
»r,  are  given  all  over  the  East  to  horses  when  required  to  support 
bt  exertion ;   so  there  would  be  nothing  extraordinary  in  a  Turko- 
L  occasionally  giving  it.     I  myself,  in  India,  have  often  given  my 
les  a  pound  each  of  flour  and  coarse  sugar  and  half  a  pound  of  clarified 
«r  made  into  balls,  when  I  have  ridden  them  far  and  wanted  them 
o  on  again.     This  is,  I  believe,  easily  digested  by  the  horse,  and  he 
)ady  to  start  sooner  than  if  a  feed  of  com  is  given  him,  and  it  is 
posed  to  give  great  strength.     The  Turkoman  horses  are  sometimes 
)n  an  opium  pill  when  they  are  required  to  make  a  great  efibrt. 
Turkomans  give  their  horses  almost  anything  they  eat  themselves. 
^lrkoman  horse  belonging  to  the  Governor  of  Daragez,  he  assured 
would  eat  the  boiled  rice  of  a  pilaf.    This  is  rice  over  which  melted 
fcer  has  been  poured.     Though  hardy  in  respect  of  food,  the  horses 
dire  a  good  deal  of  care  as  to  clothing ;  their  very  fine  coats  and  fine 
18,  when  at  all  well  bred,  predisposing  them  to  catch  cold  during  the 
iter  season. 

The  Turkomans,  as  a  race,  are  very  impatient  of  control,  and  have 
regular  chiefs  for  internal  affairs,  but  in  times  of  war  and  for  ex< 
lal  afiairs  they  have  chiefs  who  exercise  a  certain  amount  of  power, 
the  Akhal  Tekke  country  during  the  war  almost  despotic  power  was 
rcised  by  Mukdum  Kuli  Khan,  he  having  even  cut  off  the  hands  of 
pie  who  disobeyed  his  orders. 

All  Tekke  Turkomans,  whether  of  the  Akhal  or  Mcrv  country,  are 
ided  into  four  clans,  known  as  Wakil  and  Beg,  Suchmuz  and  Bukshi* 
eke  means  wild  goat.  The  word  Tekke  also  is  applied  to  the  old 
goat  that  leads  a  flock  of  goats.  The  Wakil  and  Beg  clans  are  oollec- 
5ly  called  Toctamish,  as  they  are  descended  from  a  person  of  that 
le.  The  Suchmuz  and  Bukshi  clans  are  collectively  called  Otamish, 
Jieir  ancestor  bore  that  name.  In  the  Merv  country  the  Wakil  and 
^  clans  live  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Murghab ;  the  Suchmuz  and 
kshi  on  the  western  side.  The  Wakil  and  Beg  are  the  two  most 
rerful  clans.  The  Wakils  have  the  first  right^  to  the  water  from  the 
rghab.    Their  canal,  or  branch,  of  the  Murghab  from  the  dam  at 
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Benti  must  be  filled  first.  Each  elan  is  divided  into  many  families,  auj 
these  families  have  each  a  person  called  a  khethhoda  who  acts  for  the 
family  in  matters  of  policy,  but  ho  can  only  act  according  to  the  wiil^j 
of  the  clan.  I  do  not  know  the  exact  number  of  khetkhodas  in  thellerv 
coimtry.     I  believe  there  are  24,  but  there  may  be  more. 

In  some  of  the  clans  one  family  has  rendered  itself  more  powerfnltbui 
the  others.    In  the  Beg  clan  the  family  of  Kaushid  Ehan,  who  persuaded 
the  Turkomans  to  unite  to  build  the  foii;,  have  most  power,  and  its  chief 
representative  is  now  Baba  Khan,  a  son  of  Eaushid  Khan.    In  the  Wskil 
clan  the  family  of  Noor  Verdi  have  rendered  themselves  most  powerfol; 
and  while  one  son  of  his,  Mahomad  Yusuf  Khan,  is  the  most  important 
person  of  the  Wakil  clan,  in  the  Mcrv  country  his  other  son,  Mukdim 
Kuli  Khan,  was  the  chief  of  the  Akhal  Tekke.     In  the  Suchmuz  and 
Bukshi  clans  there  are  several  men  of  great   nfluence,  still  no  familiei 
have  attained  to  such  power  as  the  families  of  Kaushid  Khan  and  Noor 
Verdi  Khan  have  in  the  other  divisions.     In  times  of  danger  the  khet- 
khodas elect  some  person,  who  by  family  influence  and  determination  of 
will  obtains  paramount  power  for  a  time,  but  Turkomans  are  too  inde^ 
pendent  and  free  to  allow  him  to  retain  it  when  the  danger  is  past^^ 
Mukdum  Kuli  Khan,  the  chief  of  the  Akhal  Tekke  tribe,  was  an  instano^^ 
of  this  supreme  power  being  invested  .in  an  individual  for  a  time. 

At  two  long  days'  march  from  Kala  Kaushid  Khan  is  situated  a 
settlement  of  the  Salor  Turkomans,  called  Yulutan,  where  there  are 
some  4000  tents  of  that  tribe,  and  a  very  imperfect  dam  over  the 
Murghab ;  and  five  marches  further  up  the  Murghab,  beyond  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Kushk  stream,  is  situated  within  the  Afghan  territory  the 
chief  settlement  of  the  Saruk  tribe,  called  Panj  Deh,  consisting  of  some 
7000  tents. 

The  Saruk  would  act  with  the  Tekke  in  any  external  affairs,  but  are 
not  very  friendly  in  ordinary  times,  as  they  have  been  ousted  from  some 
of  their  best  lands  by  the  Tekke.  For  some  years  there  has  been  peaoe 
between  these  tribes. 

I  will  now  give  a  short  description  of  the  roads  from  Persia  to  the 
Merv  country'. 

There  are  many  roads.  Firstly,  the  most  northern  road  from 
Lutfabad  to  Kala  Kaushid  Khan,  vi&  Chungul,  which  is  usually  done 
by  camels  in  eight  days,  but  I  have  known  a  laden-  caravan  of  camels- 
aiTive  even  at  Mahomadabad  in  six  days ;  a  second  road  goes  by  Mehna, 
in  the  Kalat-i-Nadiri  district;  a  third  by  Kara  Chacha,  in  the  same 
district ;  a  fourth  is  from  Mash-had,  via  Sarakhs,  to  Kala  Kaushid  Ehan^ 
ten  marches  for  laden  camels. 

All  these  roads  are  traversed  by  caravans,  but  are  difficult,  and  from 
the  Tejend  river  to  where  the  first  canal  from  the  Murghab  is  reached, 
a  space  of  Bomc  85  miles  has  to  be  passed  over,  either  without  water  at 
all,  or  on  some  of  the  roads  there  are  wells  of  brackish  water  at  about* 
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M  miles  after  passing  the  Tejend.    The  only  easy  road  to  the  Merv 

country^  without  oonstructing  a  canal,  is  from  Herat  and  up  the  Eushk 

stream  to  its  junction  witli  the  Murghab.     In  former  days,  Herat  as 

i^ell  as  Mcrv  belonged  to  Persia,  and  this  road  was  much  used.     Also 

in  former  days  canals  from  the  Tejend  near  Sarakhs  ran  out  a  long  way 

into  the  desert  and  made  the  journey  by  Sarakhs  a  comparatively  easy 

one,  which  it  certainly  is  not  now.     There  are  still  water  reservoirs  and 

oaravanserais  in  ruins  on  this  road,  showing  where  the  old  road  to  Merv 

Tan. 

A  canal  which  formerly  existed,  and  which  led  from  the  Tejend  river 

near  Sarakhs  to  Eacha   Kum,  could  easily  be  reconstructed.     Kacha 

Kum  is  a  halting  place  for  caravans,  and  has  several  wells  of  brackish 

water.     A  canal  can  still  be  traced  from  the  Tejend  to  this  place,  and  in 

1860  Hamza  Mirza  Hashmat-ud-Dowlah,  the  Persian  general,  employed 

Lis  army  for  a  few  days  in  damming  up  the  Tejend  and  turning  it  into 

the  bed  of  the  old  canal.    His  efforts  were  successful,  and  the  water  ran  for 

many  miles  in  the  bed  of  the  old  canal  and  supplied  his  army  fur  several 

day8.     The  water  did  not  reach  so  far  as  it  formerly  did,  but  only  to  a 

2>lace  called  Kurk  Tepe,  or  the  Wolfs  Mound ;  still  this  was  an  immense 

a^asistance.    A  little  more  time  and  a  little  more  engineering  skill  would 

no  doubt  have  sent  the  water  as  far  as  it  formerly  went,  to  Kacha  Eum, 

£rom  whence  it  is  only  about  20  miles  across  the  desert  to  the  first  canal 

from  the  Murghab. 

I  returned  to  Mahomadabad  on  the  2nd  of  January  by  a  diflferent  road 
from  that  by  which  I  came  to  Lutfabad,  and  on  the  14th  of  January  left 
Mahomadabad  on  my  return  journey  to  Mash-had.  I  never  crossed  the 
Persian  border  from  Daragez,  and  only  adopted  an  Asiatic  dress  that 
1  might  move  about  unrestrained  and  mix  with  the  people  freely.  I 
returned  by  Nishabur,  Subzawar,  Teheran,  and  the  Caspian  Sea  to 
England,  which  I  reached  on  the  24th  of  April,  passing  Baku  on  my 
Caspian  route. 

Baku,  which  I  remembered  as  quite  a  small  place,  has  now  more 
than  30,000  inhabitants,  and  it  has,  I  believe,  a  great  future  before  it. 
The  unlimited  supply  of  petroleum,  which  is  here  found,  is  a  mine  of 
wealth.  As  soon  as  railways  are  made  I  l)elieve  that  Baku  will  supply 
the  world  with  petroleum.  The  price  is  now  only  a  halfpenny  per  pood 
of  36  lbs.  on  the  spot,  and  the  sujiply  is  practically  unlimited.  All  the 
steamers  on  the  Caspian  already  use  it  as  fuel  instead  of  coal,  and  I 
believe  the  use  of  petroleum  as  fuel  will  soon  be  extended  to  the 
railways  also.     Some  locomotive  engines  already  bum  petroleum. 

In  introducing  the  author  of  the  paper,  the  Pbesident  said  the  journey  de- 
ticribed  was  not  the  first  visit  that  Colonel  Stewart  had  paid  to  those  regions ;  but 
he  had  now  the  advantage  of  bringing  home  information  rcgardin<;  a  country  which  at 
this  moment  was  of  very  great  interest.  It  was  sometimes  said  that  almost  the  only 
benefit  war  conferred  upon  the  British  tax-payer  was  that  it  enlarged  his  knowledge* 
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of  geography ;  and  doubtless,  during  the  lant  year  or  two,  while  the  Tekko  Titrto> 
niana  bad  been  engaged  in  opposing  the  gigantic  power  of  Huasia,  a  great  deal  11% 
interest  had  been  Telt  in  their  hiGtory  and  country  tlian  Airmcriy.  Of  coone  IW 
were  an  interesting  people,  as  all  were,  who  were  ifruggling  for  indopeDdeQcei  lu 
at  the  same  time  they  were  not  desirable  aa  near  neighboura,  so  long  as  Qxjj)^ 
Ktrved  their  present  eustoms.  Between  thirly  and  forty  years  had  eUpied  nia 
any  Englishman  had  traversed  the  Tekko  Turkomnn  country. 

The  following  discussion  ensued  on  the  tenniuation  of  the  )Kiper : — 
Sir  Hbmrt   Bawlinsos  said  that,  in   common  with   all   geographers,  h«  Hi 
greatly  indebted  Ui  Colonel  Stewart  for  the  additions  he  liad  made  to  our  ksDwloigi 
of  the  geography  of  Persia,  and  for  the  skill  and  oourage  be  had  showo  io  tnvriUiig 
ill  that  part  of  Asia.    He  hiDiseirhad  never  travelled  among  the  northern  mouiililn 
of  Khorasan — only  along  the  soathcrn  route ;  but  he  had  studied  the  coontij  ro; 
carefully  and  was  tolcmbly  well  acquainted  with  both  lis  ancient  aai  Jta  maitm 
condition.   "Daragez"  meant  "The  Valley  of  TamariakK,"?)^*  being  tbenanwdlbe 
[irdioary  tamarisk  buab.  He  supposed,  therefore,  that  that  bush  was  common  there, 
I!ut  Daragez  or  Dcregezwas  not  an  ancient  name,  dating  only  about  a  hundred  jem 
back.  Formerly,  it  was  part  of  the  great  territory  of  the  Parlliiang.    The  Turkomtiu 
were  tbe  descendants  of  the  Gbdz  or  Komani*~a  race  of  Turks  who  hod  penctnlol 
all  the  way  from  the  Boat  of  Asia  through  Persia  and  even  as  far  as  the  DtauV, 
In  fact,  very  recently  a  vocabulary  of  their  language  had  been  published  which  woi 
compiled  by  Petrarch  in  the  14th  century,  and  it  was  vcij  good  Turkish  of  the 
present  day.     The  Turkomans  were  not  only  to  be  found  in  the  desert  belwwa  ib.^ 
Caspian  and  the  OxuB,but  remnants  of  the  old  Turkoman  settlements  were  met  wit  1^ 
throughout  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Persia,  and  a  few  even  were  found  in  Afghaniitac^'-' 
He  wished  to  call  attention  to  one  important  fact  which  be  had  mentioned  befaie-*"' 
but  which  could  not  bo  too  often  repeated,  namely,  that  this  country  of  tbe  Akha^  - 
Turkomans  in  ancient  times  was  one  of  the  richest  in  Asia,  because  the  southan^^ 
branch  of  the  Oius  (OiJius  of  the  Greeks)  flowed  through  it.     Tbe  bed  of  that  rive^^ 
had  been  traced  by  the  Russians  from  the  modem  Oxus,  above  Charjdl,  to  the  well^^ 
of  Jgdi,    It  was  also  heard  of  by  Major  Napier  and,  he  believed,  by  Captain  OilL_ 
and  Colonel  Baker,  who  travelled  in  the  same  country.    When  that  river  was  mn — ■ 
ning,  the  whole  of  what  was  now  desert  formed  one  of  the  richest  jiarts  of  Asia.    Ic 
was  the  homo  of  the  Nisoian  horses,  which  took  their  name  from  the  town  of  Kisaa. 
near  Askabod.     It  was  the  cradle  indeed  of  the  Parthian  race;   for  the  PBrthians 
were  not  mere  desert  warriors,  bat  possessed  a  very  fertile  country ;  and  it  was  ftnm 
tlie  strength  of  these  reaourccs  that  they  were  able  to  conquer  all  Persia  and  fouitd 
the   great  Parthian  Empire.     What  Colonel  Stewart  had  mentioned  about  U» 
Christians  waa  rather  curious.    There  wore,  no  doubt,  a  great  number  of  Cbriatiai 
setllemants  thoroughout  Khorasan  up  to  the  lilh  century.    The  Nestorian  annaU 
were  full  of  notices  of  monasteries  and  bishoprics  in  that  country,  and  no  doubt  tbe 
various  MlisseJn  that  Colonel  Stewart  had  alluded  to  were  remnants  of  the  Christiaa 
churches  belonging  toNestorian  congregations.    Colonel  Stewart  had  been  bo  careful 
to  respect  the  rules  of  tbe  Society  which  excluded  the  discussion  of  politic*  that  he 
had  purposely  omitted  some  circumstances  which  would  be  of  great  interest,  and 
which,  in  discussing  a  geographical  question  like  the  present,  could  not  bo  avmded 
altogether.     He  had  mentioned  that  a  railway  had  been  opeued  from  Mikhailovsk 
Bay  towards  Kizil-Arvat,  which  would  go  on  to  Bami,  the  capital;  but  it  could  Dot 
be  aupposed  to  stop  at  Bami.    It  was  in  reality  the  first  section  of  a  line  which 
would  some  day  join  the  Caspian  and  the  Indos,  meeUog  the  English  line  by 
Candahar  and  Herat.    Ue  wished  1«  ask  Colonel  Stewart  what  information  he  had 
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ttained  abont  the  oontiQaation  of  tbat  line.  It  was  easy  enough  along  the  Atock 
;Aakabad,  and  then  by  Daragez  to  Sarakhs ;  but  from  Sarakhs  the  line  would 
Qow  the  river  to  Herat  along  a  track  which  was  now  uninhabited.  Tbat  was  the 
Auiml  ran  of  the  country ;  and  as  in  ancient  times  the  high  road  ran  through  that 
strict^  there  could  not  be  any  physical  obstacles.  He  might  add  that  in  former 
JUf  from  Sarakhs  there  were  two  great  routes  leading  southward,  one  up  the 
>jend  to  Herat,  the  other  circling  round  the  desert  across  the  Murghab  and  then 
3ng  the  skirts  of  the  hills  by  the  ancient  towns  of  Talikdn  and  Fariab  to  Balkh. 
long  both  those  lines  there  was  a  series  of  caravanserais  for  travellers,  and  he 
esamed  that  their  ruins  might  still  be  seen.  The  country  was  no  doubt  at  present 
linhabited,  possessing,  however,  abundance  of  water,  with  tamarisk  jungle  and 
her  vegetation.  Any  information  that  Colonel  Stewart  had  picked  up  on  the 
ib|ect  would  be  of  very  great  value.  Some  ten  years  ago  a  traveller  was  sent 
f  the  Government  of  India  through  those  countries.  His  report  had  been  printed, 
it  never  published.  His  name  was  Daood  Khan.  Part  of  the  routes  that  Colonel 
ewart  had  alluded  to  were  actually  traversed  by  that  man.  First  he  went  from 
imkhs  to  Merv,  and  so  on  to  Charjtli.  Then  he  came  back  to  Sarakhs,  made  a 
cle  in  Ehorasan,  and  returned  by  Eelat  to  Kara  Chacha;  from  whence  he 
weed  the  Tejend,  and,  stopping  one  day  in  the  desert,  on  the  second  day  he 
iohed  Shdhidli,  and  from  there  went  on  to  Tash-Robat  and  Merv.  He  only 
vat  one  day  in  the  desert,  and  that  verified  the  information  which  Colonel  Stewart 
1  received  from  the  people  of  the  country.  Colonel  Stewart's  remarks  about  the 
lal  running  from  Sarakhs  along  the  road  towards  Merv  were  of  great  interest. 

de  Blocqueville,  a  French  photographer  who  accompanied  the  Persian  army  when 
•dTinced  on  Merv,  and  who  was  taken  prisoner  by  tiie  Turkomans,  described  the 
omI  ae  having  water  flowing  through  it  at  that  time,  but  he  believed  that  at  present 
was  perfectly  dry,  and  there  would  be  some  difiQculty  in  turning  the  water  into 
agUD,  for  the  bed  would  require  to  be  thoroughly  cleaned  out.  Among  the  last 
ae-books  presented  to  Parliament  there  was  a  very  interesting  despatch  from  the 
oadaa  Foreign  Office  that  contained  a  remarkable  phrase,  in  which  blame  was 
ipatod  to  certain  English  officers  who,  it  was  said,  were  "  hauntiDg  "  the  desert,  as 
that  was  rather  a  discreditable  proceeding.  Now,  in  Colonel  Stewart's  paper  the 
Jciety  could  see  the  results  of  such  "  haunting,"  and  he  only  wished  that  other 
aooeesible  parts  of  Asia  were  '^  haunted  "  in  the  same  manner.  So  far  from  its  being 
diecreditable  proceeding,  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  deserving  of  the  highest  com- 
endation.  The  greatest  credit,  indeed,  was  due  to  Colonel  Stewart  for  his  services 
it  only  in  bringing  back  geographical  details,  but  in  giving  the  Society  a  general 
BW  of  the  present  condition  of  the  country.  For  his  own  part  he  must  say  that 
>  had  derived  the  greatest  pleasure  and  much  instruction  from  the  very  interesting 
rper  which  had  just  been  read. 

Captain  Gill  said  the  regions  described  in  the  paper  had  been  **  haunted  "  more 

less  by  officers  during  the  last  ten  years.  In  early  days  there  were  several 
ivellers  in  these  districts,  but  about  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  everybody  seemed 

go  to  sleep,  with  regard  to  the  whole  of  the  country,  and  no  one  appeared  to 
ke  any  interest  in  it  until  awakened  by  Colonel  Valentino  Baker.  It  was  that 
Seer  who  invited  him  (Captain  Gill)  to  accompany  him,  and  that  was  how  he  first 
me  to  travel  in  that  part  of  the  world.  They  went  to  Mash-had  and  travelled 
roughout  the  whole  region.  It  happened  that  last  December  he  (Captain  Gill) 
as  on  the  road  up  from  the  extreme  south  through  Persia.  When  he  arrived  at 
ash-had  he  found  an  English  officer  there,  Colonel  Stewart,  and  they  spent  a  few 
easant  days  together.  It  might  well  be  asked  what  induced  so  many  travellers  to 
No.  IX.— Sept.  1881.]  2  n 
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go  into  those  countries  and  "  haunt "  those  inhospitable  deaerta.     Of  conne  tK. 
whole  interest  of  the  thing  was  centered  in  the  district  of  Menr  and  its  strtte&^V 
and  geographical  position,  for  it  could  not  be  concealed  that  not  only  ma  ^^w 
place  interesting  from  its  geographical  position  as  having  been  the  cradle  of    ^^ 
Parthian  race,  but  it  was  also  interesting  from  its  strategic  podtion  as  conne^^r^ 
the  line  of  Russian  advance  by  the  Oxua  with  that  by  Eizil-Arvat  and  N^J?^ 
eastern  Persia.     It  was  that  which  induced  English  travellers  to  go  wand^^. 
about  in  those  places.    For  his  own  part,  he  did  not  think  that  the  RussiiQ^  ^ 
any  intention  of  travelling  to  Merv  at  present.    If  they  pushed  on  their  lai/n,. 
their  line  of  advance  was  by   Sarakhs  or  Mash-had  direct  to  Herat.    Still,  ^' 
importance  of  Morv  as  a  strategic  point  must  not  be  overlooked.    With  n^ 
to  the  Turkomans  and  the  Persians,  no  one  could  doubt  that  the  BussiaDi  i^^ 
done  a  great  deal  for  the  Persians  in  freeing  them  from  the  scouz^  of  the  Tmb- 
mans ;  no  one  could  question  that  the  Turkomans  had  committed  great  crueltiei  and 
done  a  great  deal  of  injury  to  Persian  people.    He  had  been  very  much  itmck  lij 
the  condition  of  the  watch-towers  and  of  the  village  walls  in  the  district  within  a 
hundred  miles  of  Mash-had.    These  towers  had  no  doors,  but  were  provided  with  i 
rope  ladder,  and  when  the  owners  heard  that  the  Turkomans  were  coming,  they  woidd 
climb  to  the  top  of  the  tower,  draw  up  the  ladder  and  wait  till  the  maraoden  vcn 
gone  away.     All  the  villages  had  mud  walls  around  them,  with  towen  at  the 
comers  and  strong  gates  which  used  always  to  bo  closed  at  night ;  but  during  tbs 
last  few  years  the  watch-towers  had  been  tumbling  into  ruins,  and  the  people,  inateuA. 
of  living  in  their  villages,  were  building  their  hovels  outside,  the  villi^es  thsniidveft 
being  often  little  better  than  a  heap  of  ruins.    Their  houses  were  like  bee-him  %^ 
shape,  made  of  mud.    The  reason  why  tho  people  were  thus  living  oataade 
villages  was  that  they  no  longer  feared  the  raids  of  the  Turkomans.    Whater 
objection  might  bo  felt  to  Russia  advancing  to  India,  the  fact  could  not  be 
that  the  Russians  had  done  a  great  deal  of  good  to  those  countries  on  the  borden^ 

The  Pbesident  said  every  one  present  must  feel  the  great  advantage  of 
brought  face  to  face  with  enterprising  travellers  who  came  to  narrate  their  adveata 
to  tho  Society.    Ho  wished  to  say  one  word  about  the  exclusion  of  political  subject^ 
from  the  discussions.    Ho  was  not  at  all  in  favour  of  such  exclusion,  for  soch  q^ 
tions  added  another  subject  of  interest  to  those  more  immediately  connected  with  th 
meetings.    What,  however,  he  wished  to  avoid  was  the  intrusion  of  mere  part^ 
politics.    Those  political  considerations  in  which  all  were  equally  interested 
could  be  excluded.    From  that  point  of  view,  looking  at  the  subject  which  had 
discussed,  tho  conclusion  he  arrived  at  with  regard  to  the  Turkomans  and  their 

ceedings,  after  hearing  the  most  interesting  account  given  by  Colonel  Stewart,  ... 

that,  acting  upon  the  Christian  principle  of  doing  unto  others  as  we  would  the;^-^:^-**'^^ 
should  do  unto  us,  the  best  thing  ho  could  wish  for  all  their  neighbours  was  that  OtM^    ^^  ^ 
Turkomans  should  be  removed  into  a  country  where  they  would  have  no  neighboarx:^:irot'0^ 
They  must  be  improved,  and  if  it  could  not  be  done  in  any  other  way,  it  would  T   .M^Mi  ^ 
for  the  benefit  of  humanity  if  they  were  removed  off  the  face  of  the  earth. 
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1  Journetj  through  Northern  Ugogo,  in  East  Ganirai  Atrtea, 

in  Jidy  and  Avgutt  1879, 
J.  SouTHON,  M.D.,  c,8.A.,  of  the  Loodon  Missioaary  Society. 

oar  journey  across  East  Central  A&ioa  had  no  inBtrametits 
ti  to  take  observations,  excepting  a  prismatio  compass  and  an 
fometer — the  former  lent  hy  the  Royal  Geographical  Sooio^ 


Wab^mba 


)  Dr.  Mullens — I  can  lay  no  claim  to  aciontific  accuracy  in  the 
description  of  our  route  through  Northern  Ugogo ;  but  rough 
still  hope  that  it  may  prove  to  be  of  some  Bervico  to  such 
as  may  follow  me  through  this  region,  which  has  not  before 
«TGed  by  Europeans.  Most  of  my  notes,  I  should  premise, 
.  copied  from  my  journal,  which  was  written  up  every  day,  hut 
e  in  some  instances  necessarily  been  mnch  abridged." 
ft  Mpwapwa  on  the  morning  of  July  21st,  1879,  after  a  stay 
■s,  during  which  time  we  had  reorganised  our  caravan,  which 
isted  of  two  Enropoans  (the  Kev.  W.  Griffith  ftnd  myself), 
sihu  (headman,  formerly  in  Commander  Cameron's  service), 
er  chiofB.  and  158  porters,  tea.    After  crossing  the  Mpwapwa 

(trings  given  iu  theso  Dot«a  are  magnetio,  bnt  in  the  msp  whioh  I  send  tbe 
)  bne.  The  Intitadc  and  longitude  of  Mpwapwa,  which  \a  the  slartbg-point 
of  triangnlatioDS  continued  along  tbe  whole  of  in7  ronte,  I  have  token  from 
'  Cameion's  map,  and  an?  error  tlut  there  ma;  be  in  hia  caloulatioog  will,  of 
through  the  whole  of  m;  map. 

iger  map  given  above  is  carefolly  Tedooed  from  Dr.  Socthon'a  origiiuJ 
1  the  smalleT  map  we  have  attempted  to  combine  Dr.  Sonthon's  lonte  with 
er  explorers.  All  observed  latdtndea  have  been  liueited  on  it.  Tliooe  whioh 
iaily  determine  the  true  direction  of  Dr.  Southou'«  route  are :  Upwapwa 
«):  Ohonyo,  ff*  19'  (Llent.  Shergold  Smith);  and  Uoholala,  5°  i^f  23~ 
igidd  Bmitb).— En.} 
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stream,  our  road  ran  in  a  N.W.  by  W.  direction  to  Kisokw^,  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Chunyo  Pass,  where  it  turned  abruptly  to  the  north,  ^ 
over  the  shoulders  of  several  hills  which  form  the  Mpwapwa  basin.    Scx^ 
far  the  road  had  been  tolerably  good,  but  now  gullies,  ravines,  mh^;^ 
broken  ground  made  travelling  difficult.    From  the  top  of  one  of  tj^^ 
hills  I  took  bearings  of  the  Chunyo  peaks;  Chikombo,  a  high  hill 
the  north-west ;  and  a  conical  hill  called  Suna,  at  the  foot  of  which  "^^^  ^ 
'Mkombi,  our  halting-place — a  collection  of  about  thirty  tembet  lyin^^TT^ 
a  small  basin  which  is  formed  by  low  ranges  of  hills,  with  here    ^^ 
there  a  lofty  conical  peak  rising  far  above  its  fellows.    We  pitched  onr 
tents  under  a  huge  baobab-tree  near  the  centre  of  the  plain,  which 
about  six  miles  in  extent.    From  a  neighbouring  hill  I  got  a  sot 
compass-bearings,  and  from  a  native  the  names  of  the  most  promineni 
nills.    A  fine  stream  of  water  flows  from  the  foot  of  one  of  the  hiUs-  ^ 
east  of  our  camp,  and  I  was  told  by  the  natives  that  it  afforded  a  good    ^ 
supply  of  water  all  the  year  round.     The  Wagogo  here  are  independent      ^ 
and  uncouth,  but  they  do  not  demand  a  mhongo  from  passing  oaravans, 
and  they  readily  sell  what  provisions  they  have  at  moderate  prices. 
Several  herds  of  cattle,  with  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  were  grazing  on 
the  scanty  herbage  and  mcUama  stalks  on  the  plain. 

My  aneroid  at  Mpwapwa  stood  at  27  inches,  which  I  carefully  calcu- 
lated, making  that  place  8200  feet  above  the  sea-level.  At  Mkombi  its 
reading  was  27*10,  which  gave  an  altitude  of  8100  feet.  (Distanoe 
from  Mpwapwa  by  pedometer,  8  miles.     Time,  3i  hours.) 

July  22nd, — We  started  at  9.80  a.m.,  having  had  to  give  the  men 
time  to  cook,  and  make  preparations  for  crossing  the  Marenga  Mkali, 
which  was  said  to  be  waterless. 

Our  course  was  westerly  for  the  first  few  miles,  and  led  us  through 
a  valley  covered  with  low,  thomless  bushes.  We  then  emerged  upon  a. 
level  plain,  similar  to  but  larger  than  the  one  on  which  we  camped  at~ 
'Mkombi.  This  we  crossed  in  a  north-west  direction  to  the  foot  of  a 
range  of  hills  which  formed  the  western  boundary  of  the  plain.  An 
opening  in  these  hills  allowed  us  to  pass  in  a  westerly  direction^  and 
soon  we  were  winding  in  and  out  among  the  huge  masses  of  granite, 
gneiss,  and  quartz  which  were  scattered  about  everywhere.  After 
gradually  descending  for  about  a  mile,  we  came  to  the  dry  bed  of  a 
watercourse,  which  skirted  a  large  plain  on  the  east  and  south-east, 
small  hills  and  low  mountain  ranges  lying  to  the  north  and  north-east 
It  was  here  that  we  expected  to  find  water,  but  none  was  to  be  had,  the 
appearance  of  the  channel  indicating  that  it  had  been  dry  for  some  time. 
We  then  pushed  on  for  another  pool,  said  to  be  four  miles  distant,  bat 
before  we  got  there  the  sun  had  set,  and  we  were  obliged  to  camp  in  the 
open  plain.  Our  stoppages  during  the  march  had  been  frequent,  owing 
to  some  of  the  party  having  fever,  and  amounted  in  all  to  2  hours  20 
minutes.    (Distance  from  Mkombi,  13  miles  1  furlong.    Time,  6  horns.) 
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July  29rd. — We  left  onr  camp  at  6  a^.,  every  one  being  anxious  to 
set  to  the  water,  whicli  was  readied  about  6.80.    This  pool  was  almost 
A  mass  of  liquid  mud,  but  by  dint  of  straining  and  filtering  some  fairly 
good  water  was  obtained.    We  'saw  elephants,  giraffes,  and  buffaloes  in 
oonsiderable  numbers,  and  I  should  therefore  think  that  an  abundant 
supply  of  water  must  exist  somewhere  on  the  plain  or  in  the  adjoining 
▼alleys.      The  road  now  ran  to  the  north-west,  through  very  thick, 
tlioniy  bushes  and  low  undergrowth,  but  eventually  we  emerged  into 
the  dry  bed  of  a  very  considerable  river,  which  in  the  rainy  season  must 
send  a  large  body  of  water  to  the  south-west.     After  leaving  the  river- 
bed, the  plain  became  more  open,  and  we  made  good  progress  during  the 
remainder  of  the  march,  which  was  chiefly  in  a  north-west  direction. 
"We  arrived  at  Mahamba  at  11 .30  a.m.,  having  rested  about  an  hour  and 
A  half  on  the  way.     (Distance  from  last  camp,   8  miles  3  furlongs. 
Time,  5  hours.) 

There  are  about  a  dozen  iembes  at  Mahamba,  some  of  which  were  v6ry 
large,  and  contained  great  numbers  of  people,  who  eagerly  ran  out  to 
see  us.  Water  is  only  procurable  by  digging,  but  several  large  holes 
yielded  a  plentiful  supply.  A  small  mhongo  of  eleven  cloths  was  paid  to 
the  chief,  an  old  man  whose  name,  I  believe,  was  Mtongo  Mkama.  This 
cnstom  of  taking  tribute  from  passing  caravans  was  originally  a  kind  of 
water-tax,  and  simply  intended  to  pay  for  the  trouble  of  keeping  the 
water-holes  in  repair. 

July  25/A. — A  march  of  three  miles  to  the  west,  over  a  dry  and  dusty 
plain,  brought  us  to  Masanga,  the  next  mhongo  place,  where  we  had  to 
stay  the  day  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  chief,  without  whom  no  busi- 
ness could  be  transacted.  There  are  about  twenty-five  tembes  in  Masanga 
proper,  but  seven  or  eight  more  lie  a  few  miles  to  the  west,  and  make  up 
the  district  known  as  Kombora.  Only  one  chief,  however,  rules  over  the 
two  places,  which  are  sometimes  known  and  spoken  of  as  Great  Masanga 
and  Little  Masanga.    Our  mhongo  for  both  places  was  eight  cloths. 

Several  large  masses  of  gneiss  and  granite  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
our  camp  I  recognised  as  those  which  I  had  seen  from  the  place  where  I 
took  bearings  at  Mahamba,  and  from  the  top  of  one  of  these  I  got  a  good 
set  of  angles,  which  enabled  me  to  map  out  the  hills  and  mountain 
ranges  for  a  considerable  distance.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  enable 
any  one  to  form  a  better  idea  of  these  than  could  be  gained  from  any 
verbal  description. 

July  26th. — ^After  a  march  of  4^  miles  N.N.W.,  over  a  gently  undu- 
lating country,  we  reached  Kombora,  where  we  camped  under  an 
immense  baobab-tree,  at  the  edge  of  the  village  plantations.  The  soil 
here  was  somewhat  different  to  that  observed  at  Masanga,  being  largely 
composed  of  red  sand  and  small  stones  in  the  place  of  black  loam.  The 
aneroid  reading  gave  3850  feet  altitude. 

July  28th, — From  Kombora  we  made  a  W.N.W.  course  for  several 
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miles  across  an  open  plain  studded  with  clumps  of  mimosas  and  other 
tall  trees.     A  small  pool  of  water  was  passed  at  8^  miles,  bat  other- 
wise the  plain  seemed  waterless.      Five  miles  further  west  we  came  to 
Njassa,  a  collection  of  about  thirty  iewibes^  situated  in  a  small  hollow  on 
the  western  side  of  a  plain  which  had  a  very  perceptible  slope  towanb 
the  south.    We  settled  the  nihongo  here  by  paying  seven  cloths,  and 
received  a  present  of  fowls  and  other  food  from  the  chief.    The  aneivid 
gave  the  height  of  this  place  as  8600  feet.     (Distance  from  Eombcni, 
13  miles  4  furlongs.    Time,  5  hours  80  minutes.) 

July  SOth. — Four  miles'  travelling  through  sparsely  wooded  forest  and 
over  broken  ground  brought  us  to  the  village  of  Kitunda,  which  bean 
about  west  by  north  from  Njassa.  About  20  tembes^  YQry  much  scattered, 
were  here  built  in  various  situations,  mostly  on  the  sides  of  small  hilli 
which  stud  the  surface  of  the  plain.  We  paid  as  mhongo  nine  clothi. 
From  a  neighbouring  hill  I  got  bearings  of  two  large  towns  to  the  west 
aftd  W.S.W.,  both  of  which,  being  situated  at  the  foot  of  hills,  could  be 
correctly  pointed  out. 

July  SlsL — ^Leaving  Kitunda  at  6  a.m.  we  had  a  good  roadorera 
level  plain  to  ELiranguli,  a  village  of  nine  tembes^  four  miles  to  the  west 
of  Kitunda.     As  we  expected  to  make  a  long  day's  march,  we  here 
allowed  the  men  to  cook  their  food  and  have  a  good  rest,  so  that  it  was 
10.80  A.M.  before  we  were  again  on  the  road.    From  Kiranguli  our  roule 
lay  through  endless  woods  and  thick  thorny  bush,  through  much  of 
which  we  had  to  cut  our  way,  the  pathway  being  very  much  overgrown 
with  vegetation,  and  but  little  used.     A  large  pool  of  intensely  nauseous 
water  was  passed  at  12.80  p.m.,  and  a  few  open  spaces  gladdened  otir 
eyes  now  and  then.     About  1  p.m.  we  seemed  to  be  descending  slightly, 
and  this  impression  was  confirmed  on  looking  at  the  aneroid.    At  6  pjl 
wo  arrived  at  Hirindi,  having  been  nine  hours  on  the  road,  not  ii^ 
duding  rests.     Our  road  during  the  latter  half  of  the  journey  had  been 
nearly  north-west,  and  mostly  through  heavily  timbered  forest.    The 
aneroid  gave  an  elevation  of  8200  feet.     Hirindi  lies  in  a  hollow, 
which  has  a  trend  southwards,  the  western  edge  of  the  basin  being  a 
sharp  ridge  of    gneiss  and  granite,   mostly  covered   with  soil,  and 
clothed  with  trees.     There  were  only  seven  tenibes  in  this  place,  where 
our  mhongo  was  settled  by  paying  six  cloths.    (Distance  from  Kitunda, 
18  miles  4  furlongs.) 

August  lat, — The  same  kind  of  dense  forest,  but  with  more  open 
pathways,  was  passed  through  on  our  way  to  the  next  village,  Bagalausi, 
seven  miles  west  of  Hirindi.  After  resting  an  hour  here  we  resumed 
our  journey,  and  passed  a  large  number  of  palms  (?  E'yphcBne)^  the  fruit 
of  which  hung  in  immense  clusters  like  huge  bunches  of  grapes,  purple 
in  colour,  and  enclosing  a  dry  stringy  substance,  slightly  sweet,  which 
the  Wagogo  chewed  as  food. 

From  Bagalausi  our  course  was  west  by  north  through  dense  forest, 
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alternating  with  an  oocasional  open  space.  The  descent  here  was  very 
perceptible,  and  had  a  trend  to  the  sonth-west.  Thirteen  miles  from 
Birindi  we  came  to  the  outskirts  of  Kizanza,  a  very  populons  district, 
governed  by  a  single  chief.  Here  the  palms  grew  in  great  numbers, 
being  almost  the  only  tree  of  any  size  which  the  Wagogo  allowed  to 
grow  in  their  plantations.  Three  miles  further,  through  matama  fields 
and  over  a  plain  covered  with  low  bushes,  brought  us  to  camp,  near  the 
chiers  iembe.  (Distance  from  Hirindi,  16  miles  5  furlongs.  Height 
above  sect-level,  2850  feet.) 

I  got  sets  of  bearings  from  a  small  isolated  hill  in  the  midst  of  the 
plain,  and  learnt  from  the  natives  that  Mizanza  bore  S.S.W.,  Mukonduku 
south-west,  and  Fembera  Pora  due  south,  distant  two  days' journey  of  eight 
hours  each.  From  this  hill  I  perceived  that  the  plain  extended 
northwards  without  any  break  upon  the  horizon,  but  to  the  south 
was  a  range  of  hills  about  15  miles  distant.  The  forest  we  had  come 
through  bounded  the  horizon  on  the  east,  but  to  the  west  a  lofty 
chain  of  moimtains  appeared,  about  25  miles  distant ;  the  range  to 
the  south  ran  east  and  west,  while  that  on  the  west  ran  north  and 
south,  the  two  ranges  meeting  at  the  south-west  portion  of  the  plain. 
Our  mhongo  was  settled  by  the  payment  of  fourteen  cloths.  The 
aneroid  gave  the  height  of  the  hill  as  480  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
]^in« 

Augvst  5th, — To-day  we  travelled  over  the  dry  and  dusty  plain  to 
Lagula,  distant  from  Kizanza  six  miles  norih-wost,  and  on  our  way 
passed  a  fine  stream  of  water,  19  feet  wide,  which  flows  into  a  marsh  to 
the  south  of  the  road.  Lagula  consisted  of  about  forty  temhs8,  some  of 
them  being  500  feet  square.  We  paid  a  mhongo  of  eight  cloths  to  the 
chief,  who  was  under  the  jovial  influence  of  ponibe.  Our  aneroid  here 
gave  2900  feet  above  sea-level. 

August  7th, — A  march  of  3}^  miles  west  by  north  from  Lagula  brought 
ns  to  Unanguira,  the  last  mhongo  place  on  the  road,  whore  we  had  to 
give  nine  cloths  and  two  coils  of  wire  to  the  chief,  who  claims  the 
title  of  the  "  Sultan  of  all  Ugogo."  Great  numbers  of  temhei  lie  closely 
together,  and  extend  in  a  northerly  direction  for  several  miles,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  make  up  the  most  populous  district  on  the  whole 
•route.     (Height  above  sea-level,  2700  feet.) 

August  IQth. — From  Unanguira  to  Mbiti,  our  next  camp,  the  distance 
was  8  miles  2  furlongs  west  by  north.  Here  we  saw  largo  numbers  of 
the  Wahumba,  a  fine  race  of  people,  living  to  the  north.  The  aneroid 
at  Mbiti  registered  2600  feet,  the  lowest  altitude  observed  on  the  whole 
route.  About  a  dozen  temhes  gave  habitation  to  the  people  of  this  place, 
who  are  subjects  of  the  chief  of  Unanguira. 

August  11th. — Close  to  Mbiti  the  road  winds  up  the  side  of  the  range 
of  mountains  which  seems  to  constitute  a  natural  boundary  to  Ugogo, 
though  several  villages  on  this  range  are  tributary  to  the  chief  of 
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TTnangnira.    After  half  an  honr's  climbing,  we  came  to  what  maj 
termed  the  first  step  of  this  range,  the  aneroid  there  giving  an  altit^s^  ^ 
of  800  feet  above  the  plain  below.    We  traversed  in  a  westerly  direct^^   ^ 
the  elevated  and  well-wooded  plateau,  on  which  several  small  '^ill^^^l^ 
were  passed,  and  eight  miles  from  Mbiti  we  began  to  ascend  the 
step  of  the  plateau,  but  the  ascent  was  more  gradual  than  before, 
second  step  was  350  feet  above  the  first,  and  1150  feet  above  the  pj^^jn 
on  which  Mbiti  stands. 

Muhalala,  11  miles  west  from  Mbiti,  was  reached  at  11.30  jlk, 
the  aneroid  there  gave  an  elevation  of  3700  feet  above  sea-level, 
place  is  simply  a  collection  of  huts,  temhes,  and  handas^  in  which  11 
numbers  of  Wagogo,  Wangwema,  Wahumba,   and  Wanyamwead, 
apparently  the   offscourings   of   the    countries  around,  and    possib] 
engaged  in  some  nefarious  business.    They  demanded  mhongo^  but,  as 
was  not  customary  to  pay  it  at  this  place,  we  declined  to  give  it ;  the; 
however,  stole  a  load  of   cloth  from  some  Wanyamwezi  who 
travelling  under  our  protection,  thus  justifying  the  opinion  I 
formed  of  them. 

August  13th. — From  Muhalala  we  went  in  a  W.S.W.  direotioiitf:* 
camping  on  the  open  plain  near  the  end  of  a  river,  where  a  few  poolB  oc^:^ 
water  yet  remained.  The  road  lay  through  forest  and  over  rockw:^ 
undulations,  where  huge  pUes  of  granite,  gneiss,  and  trap  rocks 
often  seen,  piled  in  the  wildest  confusion.  (Distance  from  Muhalal; 
8  miles  2  furlongs.     Altitude  above  sea-level,  4000  feet.) 

August  14/A. — Keeping  the  same  direction  from  Muhalala,  after 
march  of  8^  miles  we  arrived  at  Koi  Eironda^  where  the  main  and  sou 
roads  through  Ugogo  meet  and  form  the  chief  highway  to  Unyamw 
As  this  place  and  the  road  which  we  afterwards  took  have  be&9 
frequently  described  by  former  travellers,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to 
attempt  to  add  our  experiences  to  the  good  descriptions  some  of  my 
predecessors  have  given  of  the  route  beyond.    I  desire,  however,  to 
state,  in  conclusion,  that  everywhere  in  Ugogo  we  were  treated  with 
the  greatest  respect  and  deference,  and,  as  at  most  of  the  places  \re 
visited  no  Europeans  had  ever  before  been  seen,  we  were  the  objects  of 
the  liveliest  curiosity  on  the  part  of  the  people;   but  though  we 
permitted  them  to  have  free  access  to  our  tents  and  camp,  we  never 
witnessed  anything  in  the  shape  of  pilfering  or  quarrelling,  nor  was 
there  any  attempt  at  extortion  such  as  is  commonly  reported  to  occur  in 
other  parts  of  Ugogo. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  amount  of  mhongo  paid  on  this  route 
is  about  one-fifth  of  what  travellers  have  recently  been  compelled  to 
pay  on  the  more  southern  roads.  I  mention  this,  because  it  seems  to 
me  very  important  that  travellers  should  discontinue,  if  possible,  to 
traverse  the  old  roads  on  which  the  "  insolent  Wagogo  "  exercise  a 
tyranny  so  harsh  and  complete  that  such  routes  are  greatly  dreaded 
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by  those  who  mnst  pass  throngh  Ugogo.  If,  therefore,  my  attempt  to 
tnmJke  known  this  new  route  should  save  any  future  traveller  a  small 
amoimt  of  cloth  and  a  large  amount  of  annoyance  and  discomfort,  I 
be  amply  repaid  for  the  trouble  of  writing  this  paper. 


3%^  Becerd  Journey  of  Messrs.  Crudgington  and  Beniley  to  Stanley 

Pool,  on  the  Congo, 

our  June  number  a  brief  reference*  was  made  to  the  important 

Soamey  performed  early  in  the  present  year  by  Mr.  Henry  E.  Crud- 

^ington  and  Mx.  W.  Holman  Bentley,  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society's 

Coagq  Expedition,  along  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Congo  to  Stanley 

I,  but  our  information  at  that  time  was  only  obtained  from  a  brief 

id  hurried  letter  of  the  former  traveller.    Now,  however,  that  we  have 

T)efore  us  the  journals  and  diaries  of  both,  we  are  able  to  form  a  better 

idea  of  the  difficulties  they  encountered  and  of  the  general  features 

of  their  journey. 

The  party,  consisting  of  Mr.  Crudgington,  Mr.  Bentley,  and  twenty 
Ejxx)  boys  and  Congo  men,  started  from  Mussuca  f  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  Lower  Congo  on  the  17th  of  January  last,  and  travelling  by  canoe  to 
Wanga  Wanga,  proceeded  thence  overland  to  Matadi,  from  which  point 
canoes  cross  to  Yivi  on  the  north  bank.  Mr.  Stanley's  road  here  is  very 
broad,  and  to  reach  the  top  of  the  hill  there  are  only  two  rather  sharp 
ascents.  The  road  from  the  small  town  of  Sombo,  above  Yivi,  is  over 
fine,  open  country,  part  of  which  is  flat  table-land ;  indeed  all  the  ridges 
here  are  of  about  the  same  elevation,  and  the  intervening  valleys  and 
ravines  are  clearly  the  result  of  erosion.  These  valleys  are  now  thickly 
wooded  in  some  parts,  and  being  uninhabited,  abound  with  bu&lo, 
antelopes,  leopards,  and,  in  many  places,  elephants.  After  following  the 
road  for  a  long  distance  the  party  found  that  it  led  to  the  river,  where 
Mr.  Stanley  had  taken  to  his  boats  to  avoid  difficult  hills ;  they, 
however,  followed  the  mule  path,  which  led  through  the  town  of  Salika 
Banza  to  Mbundi,  where  the  road  began  again.  A  broad  river  was  here 
crossed,  and  Mr.  Stanley's  road  then  followed  through  a  fine  valley 
between  steep  hills,  which  is  thought  to  have  been  an  old  bed  of  the 
Congo.  At  Mpambu  a  Ngulu  Mr.  Stanley  has  again  availed  himself  of 
a  smooth  stretch  of  water,  and  some  rough  hills,  as  well  as  the  river 
'  Lu-lu,  had  to  be  crossed,  till  the  road  was  again  struck  on  the  top  of  a 
high  hill.  The  heavy  rains  and  the  rise  of  the  river  had  blocked  the 
road  with  fallen  trees,  &c.,  and  a  path  was  found  with  some  diffictdty. 
Suddenly,  however,  Mr.  Crudgington  says,  they  came  round  a  comer, 
which  seemed  to  go  straight  down  to  the  river,  and  found  themselves  on 

♦  See  ante,  p.  3G2.         f  Vide  Rev.  Mr.  Comber's  map, '  Proceedings,'  ante,  p.  64. 
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a  fine  built-up  road  on  the  banks  of  the  Congo,  just  above  the  Naongo 
Yollala  Falls.  The  scenery  here  was  very  imposing ;  on  the  r^ 
roared  the  falls,  tumbling  and  foaming  madly  over  huge  rocks  in  tke 
bed  of  the  river,  while  on  the  left  rose  the  lofty  and  almost  perpendicolir 
Ngoma  mountain,  of  which  Mr.  Stanley  had  had  to  blast  and  throw  over 
huge  masses,  in  order  to  be  able  to  carry  his  road  above  the  higheit 
flood  level.  In  front  was  a  fine  undulating  route  through  the  wood, 
which  afforded  a  welcome  shade  from  the  scorching  rays  of  the  Bon,  tbe 
road  afterwards  leading  over  hills  and  valleys  to  Isangila  Falls.  Then 
falls  present  a  very  grand  appearance ;  the  river  assumes  the  xmd 
deceptive,  oily-looking  appearance  just  above  the  falls,  of  which  there  aie 
two ;  it  there  widens  out  into  cataracts  of  about  two  or  three  square  mihs, 
where  there  are  large  rocky  islands  covered  with  trees,  other  rocks  being 
kept  bare  by  the  continual  rush  of  the  water  breaking  over  them. 
The  whole  river  is  a  line  of  huge  waves  and  breakers  in  which  no  boat 
could  live. 

On  leaving  the  camp,  the  party  struck  over  the  hills  to  a  neigh- 
bouring town  to  obtain  a  guide,  and  were  led  for  many  miles  to  the 
north,  away  from  the  Congo.     They  crossed  the  Ntombi  river,  flowing 
through  a  deep  gorge ;  Yanga,  a  quiet  town,  was  then  reached,  and  a 
succession  of  cone-shaped  hills  afterwards  crossed,  the  path  invariably 
passing  over  the  apex.     The  night  was  passed  at  Tionzo,  and  the  next 
evening  Banza  Ktombo  (1560  feet*)  was  reached,  where  a  different 
tribe  of  people  was  found,  but  the  chief  proved  friendly,  and  proTiied 
a  guide.     The  next  day  a  tedious  march  ended  with  the  ascent  of 
an  almost  perpendicular  hill,  500  feet  high,  to  a  town  on  the  sanmdt 
called  Kinkuka,  or  Banza  Mpangu  (2100  feet).     The  party  thought  they 
were  now  on  a  very  high  plateau,  but  soon  after  starting  again  found 
themselves  on  a  high  ridge  rising   from  the  lower  level.     After  a 
troublesome  descent  they  reached  a  town  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  and 
finding  that  their  guides  were  deceiving  and  taking  them  in  an  evidently 
wrong  direction,  they  left  them  and  struck  to  the  eastward,  crossing  the 
Luheka  river  to  a  small  town,  from  which  their  course  was  very  direct 
and  satisfactory,  though  they  still  looked  in  vain  for  the  Congo.     After 
a  good  march  they  came  to  a  broad  and  swift  river,  the  Luala,  on 
the  further  side  of  which  was  a  town  named  Banza  Sundi.     They 
crossed  the  river  by  a  somewhat  dangerous  native  bridge,  after  they  had 
steadied  it  by  means  of  stays,  made  of  creepers.     A  little  way  beyond 
Sundi  they  came  to  a  very  rapid  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Luala,  which 
is  usually  fordable,  but  owing  to  heavy  rains  during  the  previons  night, 
they  had  now  some  trouble  in  crossing.    Guides  had  offered  themselves 
at  Banza  Sundi  to  show  them  the  way  to  the  river,  but,  as  usual  with 
guides,  they  hoped  to  return,  after  going  a  short  distance  and  getting 

*  The  obsenratiuus  for  altitude  were  in  nil  cases  made  by  a  pocket   soerold 
barometer. 
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jMiyment ;  Mr.  Cradgington  and  his  oompanion,  however,  were  very  firm, 

and  iiudsted  npon  the  completion  of  the  contract.    After  marching  some 

distanoe,  they  fonnd  that  the  path  led  to  a  long  valley  between  high 

liillB ;  they  descended  into  it,  and  found  themselves  in]{a  thickly  populated 

diatrict,  with  a  cluster  of  towns  extending  for  at  least  three  miles.    The 

€)cmntry  seemed  rich  in  native  food,  such  as  bananas,  plantains,  maise, 

anngnva,  and  manioc,  with  a  fair  supply  of  goats,  fowls,  &c.    The  people 

"Were  noisy  and  excited — the  women  especially  so— as  they  had  never 

Been  white  men  before.    Here  the  singular  custom  was  first  observed  of 

piercing  and  passing  a  thin  piece  of  wood,  a  straw,  or  the  tooth  of  an 

animal  through  the  nose,  which  gives  the  wearer  a  hideous  appearance, 

especially  when  the  eyes  are  daubed  with  white  paint. 

At  this  point,  after  the  long  detour  into  which  they]had  been  led,  partly' 
through  the  treachery  of  their  guides,  the  travellers  again  approached 
the  Congo  at  a  rather  large  town  named  Nkasa,  near  Kibonda,  marked 
on  Mr.  Stanley's  map  in  lat.  6^  1',  long.  14^  40'.  They  were  now  in  the 
coantry  of  the  Basundi,  and  before  quitting  it  had  reason  to  feel  the 
tmth  of  every  word  Mr.  Stanley  has  said  of  these  people,  who  are  the 
most  wretched,  quarrelsome,  and  suspicious  tribe  met  with  between 
the  coast  and  Stanley  FooL  They  found  a  tolerably  quiet  town,  named 
Kinguva,  where  they  rested  a  day,  and  on  starting  again  ascended  the 
hills,  intending  to  pass  through  the  town  on  the  summit,  but,  being 
warned  off,  they  took  another  road,  and  found  themselves  in  the  midst 
of  some  very  large  towns.  Proceeding  onward,  they  crossed  the 
river  Luoji,  and  found  themselves  among  people  of  a  better  sort, 
quiet,  rather  timid,  and  of  stronger  build,  who  do  not  wear  the  button 
appendage  which  the  Basundi  have  on  their  hair,  and  take  more 
pains  with  the  arrangement  of  their  scanty  dress.  Kibindika,  a 
Basundi  town,  was  next  passed,  on  a  high  hill  overlooking  a  magni- 
ficent stretch  of  the  Congo  which,  being  shut  in  by  hills,  had  almost 
the  appearance  of  a  large  lake.  The  women  of  the  town  were  with- 
out exception  the  ugliest  met  with  on  the  journey — Shaving  round, 
flat  &ces,  with  very  broad  noses  and  large,  thick  lips ;  and  the  ugliness 
of  their  appearance  was  heightened,  if  possible,  by  their  smearing  them- 
selves over  with  a  sooty  mixture.  Their  hair  is  carefully  preserved 
until  it  is  long  enough  to  be  fastened  up  and  covered  with  a  similar 
mixture,  so  that  the  head  has  a  mop-like  appearance,  and  over  the  fiu^e 
and  hair  an  oily  mixture  is  poured.  The  ears,  as  usual,  are  pierced,  and 
if  no  rings  or  beads  are  to  be  had,  a  bundle  of  rags  three  or  four  inches 
long,  sometimes  containing  medicine,  helps  to  finish  the  adornment  of  the 
person.  Cloth  is  common  in  these  towns,  though  the  Basundi  drive  all 
the  up-country  trade  across  the  river  to  the  south  side,  where  it  finds  its 
way  through  Kinsuka  and  Palabala  to  Mussuca  and  Boma. 

Up  to  this  time  Messrs.  Crudgington  and  Bentley  had  been  very 
uncertain  as  to  their  correct  position,  as  names  of  places  had  been  given 
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titom  wticli  led  them  to  think  that  they  were  touch  higher  up  the  Hre^ 
than  was  actiially  the  case.     A  ahoi-t  mai'ch  from  Kibindika,  howere^^ ; 
BOOH  decided  this  point,  as  they  came  upon  the  river  Mata  at  its  con^^^  ', 
ence  w-ith  the  Congo.     They  were  now  on  the  frontier  of  the  Babwet^"^"- 
country,  and  soon  experienced  a  good  deal  of  trouble  from  tha  p«^v^* 
announcing  their  approach  from  hiil  to  hill  by  shouting  and  be<:^^' 
their  war-drums,  which   worked  the   inhabitants  up  into  a  Ktk\^^ 
fear  and  excitement.  J 

On  February  1st  the  party  slept  at  Mbu  (which  is  to  be  oocnpi^. 
the  Miesion  as  an  intermediate  station),  and  obtained  guides  who  ^^ 
mised  to  tako  them  the  nest  day  to  Manyanga.    These  guides  woreJa, 
most  necessary  to  them,  as  they  had  reached  an  open  country  irft^  . 
hard,  sandy'clay  soil,  and  a  most  bewildering  network  of  paths  nutninf 
in  all  directions.    They  were  now  very  anxious  to  see  this  noted  Jh'fiiBAiDt 
market,  Manyanga,  to  which  people  wore  said  to  flock  from  all  qnsrten, 
but  on  reaching  it  they  appear  to  have  been  disappointed,  as  it  vtunul 
so  large  as  tliey  had  expected.     The  next  day  they  were  able  to  confinn 
the  position  of  Manyanga  liy  that  of  Banza  Ntomba  and  the  Kgomlii 
Falls.     The  hills  in  this  district  are  described  as  consisting  of  s  soft 
mixture  of  mud  and  clay,  with  granite  croppuig  out  near  the  rirw. 
Among  these  hills  gorges  have  been  formed  by  erosion,  some  200  or  300 
feet  in  depth,  which  have  a  beautiful  appearance  from  the  large  tna, 
shrubs,  and  ferns  growing  in  them.     In  many  places  the  narrow  ]i«th 
passes  close  by  the  edge  of  the  gorges,  and  it  requires  a  steady  hwl 
and  a  sure  foot  to  keep  the  traveller  from  falling  over.    The  hills  are  ttrj 
lofty,  and  the  views  obtained  of  the  river  showed  that  the  country  on  tin 
opposite  side  was  correspondingly  high,  and  apparently  of  granite  fenu- 
tion.    The  nest  town  visited  was  Zinga,  close  to  the  Congo,  but  the  riwr 
could  not  be  reached,  as  the  hills  ended  in  an  abrupt,  Bteep  cliff,  nmning 
sheer  down  to  the  water;  the  opposite  bank  was  of  a  similar  cLanoter. 
and  in  between  could  be  heard  the  rushing  waters  of  the  Congo.   On 
the  nest  day  the  party  came  upon  a  broad  river,  which  flowed  witii 
a  rapid  steam  over  a  bed  of  sand,  stone,  and  large  boulders,  called  by 
Mr.  Stanley  the  Edwin  Arnold  river,  but  known  to  the  natives  as  to 
Luvubi.      Following  its  course,  they  reached  a  point  where  it  msh«» 
furiously  over  huge  boulders,  falling  from  an  immense  height  into  tho 
Bolobolo  Pool  (called  Pocock  Basin  by  Mr.  Stanley),  which  is  formed  hy^^" 
an  indentation  in  the  cliffs  on  the  bank  of  the  Congo.     Even  in  the  dry      ^ 
season,  the  sight  was  a  very  grand  one,  and  during  the  rains,  when  the  ^^\J. 

volume  of  the  Luvubi  is  much  increased,  the  fall  is,  no  doubt,  a  magni ^i 

ficent  one.     In  front  of  the  pool  are  the  treacherous  falls  of  Zinga,  and_r  *-^^' 
behind,  the  roaring  Masassa. 

After  passing  KJnianga,  just  above  the  Inkisi  Falls,  the  party  los*"^**-^ 
their  way,  but  after  retracing  their  steps  for  a  time,  regained  the  road-^*^-^^^' 
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d  crossed  the  frontier  of  the  Bateke  country,  passing  through  a 
Eice  of  sticks,  which  was  possibly  meant  to  mark  the  boundary. 
on  afterwards  they  came  upon  a  very  broad  and  swift  tributary, 
e  Hfolukado,  which  is  identical  with  the  Nkenke,  the  latter 
ksne  being  given  to  the  river  at  the  point  where  it  plunges  into 
.m  Congo.  Above  the  spot  where  the  missionary  party  crossed, 
ke  river  appeared  to  consist  of  two  branches,  the  waters  of  which  at 
ie  confluence  plimging  over  masses  of  rock,  amidst  beautiful  scenery, 
niied  into  one  broad  stream.  The  natives,  however,  say  that  there  is 
at  one  river,  which  is  there  divided  by  a  large  rocky  island  in  mid- 
tream.  At  the  landing  place  on  the  opposite  side  the  river  Evula 
ateiB  the  Mfulukado  or  Nkenke,  after  a  beautiful,  clear  fall  over  rocks, 
lug  is  stated  to  be  an  entirely  distinct  river,  flowing  down  from  the 
igh  land.  From  the  hills  above  the  Nkenke,  a  fine  view  was  obtained 
fa  very  picturesque  reach  of  the  Congo  towards  Umvilingya.  The 
Ter  flows  between  lofty  hills,  which  run  down  to  the  water's  edge, 
id  the  valleys  between  them  are  filled  with  trees  of  every  tint  of 
Ben  and  brown,  interspersed  here  and  there  with  the  rich  blossoms 
luxuriant  tropical  plants.  The  surface  of  the  water  is  broken  in 
flbrent  parts  by  numerous  tree-covered  islands  of  various  sizes,  which 
Id  to  the  beauty  of  the  scene.  From  this  point  the  country  seems  to 
idergo  an  entire  change ;  the  soil  is  of  fine  white  sand,  and  the  grass- 
nd  gives  place  to  immense  tracts  of  forest  country.  The  trees  are  of 
reat  size,  and  giant  creepers  hang  in  festoons  from  their  branches,  often 
xetobing  across  the  path. 

The  houses  in  the  Bateke  country  were  built  in  a  different  manner 
om  those  hitherto  seen.  Instead  of  a  sharply  slanting  roof  with  eaves, 
ley  had  rounded  roofs  springing  from  the  side  walls;  they  were 
latched  with  grass,  with  the  seed-stem  forming  the  outer  layer,  which 
Ave  them  the  appearance  of  being  covered  with  fir. 

On  arriving  at  Nkio  Buminu,  where  they  were  well  received,  the 
Bvellers  were  told  that  next  day  they  could  reach  Mfwa,  which  is  oppo- 
te  to  Ntamo,  at  Stanley  Pool.  Their  anxiety  was  now  greater  than 
rer,  lest  at  the  last  moment  they  should  be  turned  back  and  not  accom- 
liah  their  object.  They  started  tery  early  the  next  day,  and  passed  a 
reat  number  of  people  going  to  a  hitanda  (market),  without  attracting 
ery  much  attention.  They  were  now  travelling  through  fine  woodland 
oontry,  intersected  by  sandy  streams,  and  with  some  beautiful  open 
paces  covered  with  short  grass.  At  one  of  these,  situated  on  a  small 
ill,  Mr.  Crudgington  caught  sight  of  a  wide  stretch  of  water  on  the  hori- 
on,  which  appeared  like  a  long  streak  of  cloud ;  he  at  once  exclaimed 
0  his  companion  that  Stanley  Pool  was  now  in  sight.  They  thought  at 
Irst  that  they  must  be  mistaken,  but  another  view  a  little  farther  on 
Bsured  them  that  they  were  right.    On  the  way  they  stopped  in  a 
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town  to  rest,  and  the  chief,  a  very  olean  and  well-dressed  man,  oame  it 
once  and  sat  down  in  a  house  some  80  yards  distant ;  he  then  sent  then 
mats,  and  the  messengers  advanced,  and  kneeling  held  out  the  palmi  of 
their  hands  for  them  to  touch,  but  their  language  was  almost  unintelli- 
gible.    A  present  of  fowls  was  also  sent,  and  guides  to  point  out  tk 
road.    The  next  town  was  a  large  one,  and  the  chiefs  name  was  given « 
Bwa-bwa  Njali.     When  told  of  the  missionaries'  arrival,  he  at  onoe  weat 
to  them  with  some  little  attempt  at  ceremony.    The  custom  of  greetii^ 
was  here  a  little  different  from  that  just  described.     The  chief  sat  down 
in  front  of  his  visitors,  and  clapped  his  hands,  waiting  for  them  to 
do  the    same;    palm  wine   was  then  produced,  and   after   drinking 
himself  to  assure  them  that  it  was  not  poisoned,  the  chief  paiMd 
the  jug  to  them.      Bwa-bwa  Njali  is   described  as  a  very  gentle- 
manly person,  of  good  physique,  and  remarkable  for  his  clear  akin 
and  the  cleanliness  of  his  dress;   his  manner,  too,  was  considerate, 
and  his  questions  were  put  in  a  delicate  way.     He  said  that  Hfiva 
was  close  to  his  town,  but  that  as  there  was  a  wide  river  to  croa^ 
they  had  better  sleep  where  they  were,  and  he  would  ferry  them  over 
in  the  morning.     The  river  in  question  is  what  Mr.  Stanley  named 
Gordon  Bennett,  but  its  native  name  is  the  Zue — ^a  beautiful,  rapL 
stream,  about  100  yards  broad,  with  wooded  banks.     The  next  mornuL, 
the  chief  sent  two  men  with  the  travellers  to  Ibiu,  the  town  on 
further  side,  where  they  were  to  get  canoes  to  take  them  across  th  ^^ 
pool  to  Ntamo.     A  walk  of  four  or  five  miles  from  the  river  Zue,  parties 
through  a  thick  wood,  brought  them  to  the  place,  where  the  great  riven^ 
was  spread  out  before  them  as  though  to  take  a  rest  before  plun 
over  the  rocks  and  falls  below.     The  numerous  sand  islands  give 
broad  expanse  of  Stanley  Pool  a  very  picturesque  appearance,  whicb 
surpassed  their  expectation,  while  all  around,  towering  above  the  cli&y 
were  seen  beautiful  grass-covered  hills  rising  to  a  great  height.     They 
found  Ibiu  (where  the  principal  station  of  the  missionaries  will  be 
formed  with  as  little  delay  as  possible),  to  be  very  near  the  position 
assigned  by  Mr.  Stanley  to  Mankoneh's  town,  and  from  what  they 
learned,  Mankoneh  is  probably  a  mistake  for  Nga  Mkuma,  the  latter 
word  being  the  name  for  the  Pool. 

Their  object  being  now  to  visit  "  Brazzaville,"  the  station  fonnded  by 
M.  de  Brazza,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Pool,  they  embarked  in  a  hand- 
some canoe,  lent  them  by  the  chief  of  Ibiu,  to  cross  the  river.  The  canoe 
was  about  50  feet  long,  hollowed  out  of  hard  African  teak,  and  ornamented 
with  a  wickerwork  pattern  carved  on  the  side.  Full  of  joyous  hopes, 
inspired  by  the  friendly  treatment  they  had  experienced  on  the  oppoeite 
shores,  the  two  travellers  were  not  prepared  for  the  disagreeable  recep- 
tion which  awaited  them  when  their  canoe  struck  the  beach.  The  natives, 
in  short,  assumed  a  very  hostile  and  threatening  attitude ;  and  it  was 
only  after  some  time  had  passed  that  the  chief,  Nga  Liema,  appeared 
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and  allowed  them  to  enter  the  town,  where  they  were  assigned  a  house 
'  to  deep  in.    They  passed  a  very  nncomfortable  night,  owing  to  the  tin- 
oartainty  of  their  position  ;  what  happened  next  day  may  perhaps  be  best 
dfiMiibed  in  Mr.  Omdgington's  own  wordb : — "  On  coming  back  to  our 
"house,  two  marines  (black  men)  came  forward  and  addressed  ns  in 
^  French.    They  were  dressed  in  uniform,  and  the  ribbon  on  their  caps 
"  bore  the  name  of  Eurydice.    One  was  a  sergeant,  and  he  presented  a 
*•  paper  written  in  French,  and  signed  by  two  or  three  chiefs  and  M.  le 
^Comte  Savorgnan  de  Brazza,  setting  forth  that  certain  places  above 
Stanley  Pool  and  across  to  Nshasha  were  annexed  to  France.     The 
sergeant  also  told  us  he  was  left  there  with  two  marines  to  '  guard  the 
**  French  flag.'    Nga  Liema  very  strongly  protested  that  he  had  not  sold 
'*  ha  country.    The  sergeant  then  told  us  that  Ntamo  was  a  small  town, 
"  that  the  chief,  Nga  Liema,  was  of  no  importance,  and  the  people  savages. 
"  We  thought  it  strange  that  Nga  Liema  shotdd  be  such  a  small  chief,  when 
''to  all  appearance,  and  from  Stanley's  account,  he  was  a  powerful  one. 
''But  Nshasha  we  believed  to  be  a  larger  town,  or  accumulation  of  towns, 
and  more  important,  and  so  it  was  consistent  with  the  evidence  of  the 
sergeant,  who  had  been  there  some  time,  that  the  chief  was  also  a  greater 
man,  and  better  disposed  than  Nga  Liema.    The  sergeant  advised  our 
*•  going  there,  offering  to  leave  the  marine  with  us  that  night,  and  pro- 
**  miaJTig  to  send  a  canoe  the  next  morning  to  fetch  us.  .  .  .  The  next 
^*  morning  the  other  marine  came  with  a  message  from  the  sergeant 
^ihat  the  natives  had  taken  out  the  large  canoe  to  hunt  hippopotami, 
^bnt  that  he  would  send  perhaps  the  next  day.     The  messenger  had 
**oome  overland,  and  so  we  asked  if  we  could  walk.     'Oh,  yes,'  the 
•*  marine  said ;  *  it  is  not  far.'    I  have  walked  here.' "    The  party  ac- 
cordingly started  to  walk  to  Nshasha,  the  distance  being  about  five 
miles  and  over  very  flat  coimtry.     They  crossed  two  or  three  small 
sfflnents  of  the  Congo,  and  as  they  were  nearing  Nshasha,  the  second 
marine  went  forward  to  announce  their  coming.    But  when  within  a 
few  hundred  yards  of  the  town,  they  were  astonished  by  160  or  200 
hideously  painted  savages  rushing  out  upon  them,  yelling  and  shout- 
ing in  a  threatening  manner,  and  armed  with  knives,  spears,  dubs, 
and  guns.    The  marine  hurried  on  to  Nshasha,  but  matters  assumed 
such  a  serious  and  critical  appearance  that  Messrs.  Crudgington  and 
Bentley  thought  it  advisable  to  beat  a  retreat.     This  they  did  witii 
as  little  appearance  of  haste  as  possible.    Presently  the  sergeant  over- 
took them,  and  explained  that  "  M.  de  Brazza  had  told  the  people  that 
they  were  Frenchmen,  and  that  they  were  to  guard  their  country  if 
others  came  to  take  it  from  them."     This,  he  said,  was  the  cause  of  all 
the  excitement ;  but  his  assurances  to  the  natives  that  the  visitors  were 
friends,  were  of  no  avail,  and  in  the  end,  without,  fortunately,  any 
serious  mishap,  he  procured  them  a  large  canoe,  in  which  they  recrossed 
the  Congo. 
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Little  need  be  said  about  the  return  journey,  as  the  party  foUowej 
approximately  the  same  route  until  they  struck  the  river  Luala,  at  i  - 
point  much  lower  down  than  on  the  upward  journey.  After  a  walkcf 
two  miles  from  that  point  they  entered  a  town  near  the  Congo,  withoi 
a  very  short  distance  of  the  station  of  the  Livingstone  (Congo)  Inlani 
Mission,  which  they  had  not  passed  on  the  outward  journey,  owing  to 
the  detour  which  they  made  to  Kinkuka.  Mr.  Lanceley  and  Mr.  CUob, 
who  were  in  charge  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  McCall,  told  them  that  th^ 
believed  they  were  at  Manyanga,  but  they  had  evidently  fallen  into  Bone 
error,  as  Messrs.  Crudgington  and  Bentley  had  passed  that  place  four 
days  previously.  They  pointed  this  out  to  them,  giving  the  namei  of 
the  intervening  towns  and  the  high  mountain  at  the  back,  and  telling 
them  that  they  were  just  below  the  Itunzima  Falls.  As  the  natives  neir 
the  river  were  very  unfriendly,  Mr.  Crudgington  and  his  companion 
determined  to  perform  part,  at  least,  of  the  remainder  of  their  jonney 
by  water,  and  they  accordingly  started  in  canoes  on  February  26tL  h 
some  places  they  had  beautiful  stretches  of  smooth  water,  while  at  otlien 
they  had  to  proceed  with  the  utmost  care,  as  there  were  bad  rapids^ 
and  fierce,  boiling  whirlpools.  In  this  way  they  reached  Mr.  Stanley's 
camp  in  safety,  and  the  next  day  went  some  distance  further  down  the 
river,  partly  in  his  steam-launch,  and  partly  in  the  whale-boat.  Three 
days'  march  by  Mpambu  a  Ngulu,  Ngandu,  and  Salika  Banza,  then 
brought  them  to  Vivi  on  March  2nd.  The  time  occupied  on  the  upward 
journey  from  Vivi  to  Stanley  Pool  was  twenty-one  days,  the  retnm 
journey  being  accomplished,  partly  by  water,  in  fifteen  days. 

Frequent  elevations  were  taken  during  the  journey  by  the  pocket 
aneroid  barometer  previously  referred  to,  heights  being  computed  on 
the  assumption  that  the  water  at  Vivi  is  100  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.     Compass  bearings  were  also  constantly  taken,  chiefly  with  the 
prismatic  compass  lent  by  the  Boyal  Geographical  Society  to  the  Rev. 
T.  J.  Comber.    As  the  result  of  the  calculations  made  during  the  journey, 
based  mainly  on  their  rate  of  walking,  Messrs.  Crudgington  and  Bentley 
think  that  Stanley  Fool  has  been  placed  about  a  degree  too  far  to  the 
east,  and  should  be  in  about  16°  E.  long.,  instead  of  in  17°  E.  long.,  as 
given  by  Mr.  Stanley. 
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Journey  of  Dr.  Matteucci  and  Lieutenant  Massari  across  Africa^  firom 
the  Bed  Sea  to  the  Oulf  of  Guinea.— During  the  past  month  a  great 
geographical  enterprise  has  been  brought  to  a  successful  terminatioD, 
which,  at  the  same  time,  is  rendered  of  tragic  interest  by  the  death  of 
its  leader,  after  he  had  safely  landed  in  England  on  his  way  home  to  his 
native  country.    The  circumstances  are  as  follow : — On  March  5th,  1880, 
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Dr*  Pellegrino  Matteuoci,  already  well  and  favourably  known  by  his 
joimieys  in  Abyssinia  and  the  Upper  Nile  region,  and  Lieutenant 
AUbnao  Maria  Massari,  an  officer  in  the  Italian  Navy  of  high  scientific 
Attainments,  left  Suakin  on  the  Bed  Sea,  in  company  with  Prince 
GiOTanni  Battista  Borghese,  with  the  intention  of  carrying  out  a  grand 
floheme  of  exploration  across  Africa  at  nearly  its  broadest  part,  via 
UTadai  and  Lake  Chad  to  the  Oulf  of  Guinea.  We  have  already  *  from 
time  to  time  given  some  brief  particulars  respecting  the*  earlier  part 
of  iheir  journey,  to  Khartum,  and  thence  by  way  of  El  Obeidh,  the 
oapital  of  Eordofan,  to  El  Fasher,  the  capital  of  Darfur.  From  the 
ktter  place,  after  some  little  time,  Prince  Giovanni  Borghese  returned 
io  Italy,  and  Dr.  Matteucci  and  Lieutenant  Massari  passed  onwards 
thzongh  Dar  Tama,  and  after  some  delay  caused  by  negotiations  reached 
Abeahr,  the  capital  of  Wadai,  in  October  1880.  Their  letters  from  that 
place,  which  reached  the  Italian  Geographical  Society  in  January  last, 
■tated  that  they  would  return  from  Bomu  by  way  of  Tripoli,  and 
inaagements  were  accordingly  made  for  their  reception  at  Bengazi  and 
Tripoli ;  but  nothing  was  heard  of  them  until  the  end  of  July,  when  a 
telegram  reached  Home,  announcing  their  arrival  on  the  Atlantic  coast* 
Some  information  regarding  the  route  followed  is  contained  in  a 
letter  from  Dr.  Matteucci,  written  off  the  Canary  Islands  to  a  rela- 
ttve  in  Italy,  and  published  in  Bologna  in  the  middle  of  last  month.f 
It  appears  that  after  leaving  Abeshr,  in  Wadai,  the  travellers  spent  some 
time  at  Lake  Fittri,^and  then  passed  through  northern  Baghirmi  round 
the  south  end  of  Lake  Chad  to  Kuka,  the  capital  of  Bomu,  occupying 
two  months  on  the  journey,  which,  but  for  the  protection  of  the  Sultan 
of  Wadai,  would  never  have  been  accomplished  at  all,  owing  to  intertribal- 
wars  along  their  line  of  march. — From  Bomu,  Dr.  Matteucci  and 
Lieutenant  Massari  made  their  way  to  Kano^  a  town  of  about  50,000 
Jihabitants,  and  capital  of  the  district  of  the  same  name  in  Sokoto  (or 
ffanssa).  From  that  place  they  appear  to  have  followed  Dr.  Baikie*s 
route  X  through  Nup^  to  Zariya  and  Bida,  and  thence  to  Egga,  on  the 
Niger,  which  was  reached  on  June  8th.  Here  they  were  most  kindly 
received  by  Mr.  Mackintosh,  the  agent  of  the  United  African  Company, 
and  conveyed  in  the  company's  launch  to  Akassa,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Kiger,  where  they  embarked  for  Liverpool  in  the  steamer  Coanza,  They 
arrived  in  the  Mersey  on  August  5th,  and  after  being  detained  in  Liver- 
pool for  nearly  two  days  through  the  delicate  state  of  Dr.  Matteucci  s 
health,  proceeded  to  London,  where,  we  regret  to  say,  the  leader  died 
at  about  8  a.m.  on  Monday,  August  8th,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty- 
nine.     As  soon  as  the  intelligence  of  Dr.  Matteuccfs  death  reached  tho 

•  See  voL  it  pp.  317,  507,  564,  691,  764. 

t  We  are  indebted  to  Signer  Carlo  A.  Sandon,  London  Correspondent  of  the  FanfuWt, 
>f  Borne,  for  calling  our  attention  to  this  letter,  and  for  other  information, 
t  See  B.  G.  S.  Journal,  vol.  xxxyii.  p.  92. 
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officers  of  tho  Society,  a  telegram  of  condolence  was  at  once  desptit^ 
to  Prince  Teano,  President  of  the  Italian  Geographical  Society,  ^ 
"  the  expression  of  our  lively  regret  at  the  great  loss  sustained  k 
Geographical  Science  in  the  death  of  the  illustrious  traveller,  diziocflj 
after  completing  his  important  journey  across  the  African  oontbeot* 
Dr.  Matteucci's  body  was  embalmed  by  two  Italian  surgeons  who  ircie 
in  London  attending  the  International  Medical  Congress,  as  it  had  bem 
determined  that  his  remains  should  be  buried  at  Bologna,  his  native  toviL 
and  on  August  13th  a  funeral  cortege,  consisting  of  the  Italian  AmW 
sador.  General  Menabrea  (Marchese  de  Yal  Dora),  and  upwards  of  100  of 
his  fellow-countrymen,  followed  the  coffin  to  the  Charing  Cross  Station 
where  several  speeches  wore  delivered  over  it,  previous  to  the  departaiQ 
of  Lieutenant  Massari  for  Home. — Owing  to  the  circumstances  jnst  maa- 
tioned,  we  are  not  yet  aware  what  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  ^ 
geography  of  North  Central  Africa  will  result  from  this  ezpeditko, 
which  has  been  the  first  to  cross  the  continent  from  the  Bed  Sea  to  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea,  but  we  understand  that  Lieutenant  Massari  has  dete^ 
mined  by  astronomical  observations  the  positions  of  several  new  towns 
and  villages  visited  by  him,  which  will  be  of  great  service  for  the  more 
accurate  mapping  of  the  countries  along  his  line  of  march. 

Notes  from  the  Victoria  Nyanza.— The  Church  Missionary  Society 
have  received  intelligence  that  the  Eev.  P.  OTlaherty  and  Mr.  C. 
Stokes  left  Kagei  for  Uganda  on  February  25th,  in  company  with  tke 
Uganda  chiefs  who  were  present  at  our  evening  meeting  *  of  April  264, 
1880,  and  who  were  afterwards  received  in  audience  by  the  Queen  on 
May  14th.    They  arrived  safely  at  the  court  of  King  Mtesa  on  the  18th 
of  March,  and  were  warmly  received  by  Mtesa,  who  expressed  great 
satisfaction  with    Her   Majesty's   presents.      A  letter   has  also  been 
received  from  Mr.  C.  W.  Pearson,  dated  Rubaga;  January  8th,  stating 
that  ho  and  Mr.  A.  M.  Mackay  were  about  to  leave  Uganda,  crosnng 
Victoria  Nyanza.      The  return  of  the  three  chiefs  from  Europe  it  is 
hoped  may  improve  the  relations  of  the   English  visitors   with  the 
capricious  king.    Mr.  Stokes  had  availed  himself  of  his  sojourn  on  the 
south  side  of  the  lake  to  pay  another  visit  to  Lukongeh,  the  King 
of  Ukerewe,  who  was    very  friendly.      The  Eev.  G.   Litchfield  has 
established  himself  at  Kag^i,  where  the  people  are  also  well-disposed. 

XTsagara, — Captain  Bloyet,  who  was  sent  out  to  found  a  station  in 
East  Central  Africa,  has  forwarded  to  the  French  Committee  of  the 
International  African  Association  some  notes  on  Usagara,  Kofaranhi, 
Mkond6a,  and  Mbumi.  He  states  that  the  part  of  Usagara  where  he  is, 
is  very  fertile,  but  at  the  same  time  very  badly  cultivated.  The  soU 
yields  in  abundance  manioc,  sweet  potatoes,  two  kinds  of  beans,  rice 
sesamum,  ground-nuts,  the  castor-oil  plant,  the  sugar  cane^  maize,  &c 

♦  See  vol.  i'.  p.  333. 
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thgBte  aro  few  fruit-trees,  and  Captain  Bloyet  has  only  met  with  the 
lanma  and  the  papaw  (Carica  papaya) ;  timber  for  building  purposes  is 
ibo  aoarce.  The  country  abounds  in  game — gazelles,  antelopes,  giraffes, 
ebiaB,  &c  The  inhabitants  pay  no  attention  to  the  rearing  of  cattle  or 
took  of  any  kind ;  but  fowls  are  plentiful,  and  are  largely  sold  to  the 
Mring  caravans.  The  sky  is  nearly  always  cloudy,  and  the  nights, 
iid  especially  the  early  mornings,  fresh.  In  the  months  of  July,  August, 
Old  September  the  highest  readings  of  the  thermometer  are  78*8°  F., 
Old  the  lowest  59°  F.,  and  in  October  and  November,  86°  F.  and  64  '4°  F. 
the  inhabitants  of  ITsagara,  called  Washenzi  by  the  coast  Arabs  settled 
n  the  country,  are  of  a  gentle  and  timid  nature.  They  are  personally 
lirty  in  the  extreme,  and  many  of  them  suffer  from  ulcers,  &c.  Idleness 
I  with  them  a  virtue,  and  they  cultivate  only  just  enough  to  support 
fe»  nearly  all  the  necessary  work  being  done  by  the  women.  The 
reater  part  of  their  time  is  spent  in  drinking]|>om6^  and  in  smoking. 
"hey  have  no  religion,  but  their  medicine-man  (mganga)  is  all-powerful. 
M  z^ards  social  customs,  husbands  purchase  their  wives,  and  in  case  of 
omeBtic  disagreements  the  price  is  returned  to  them.  Their  funeral 
ites  are  of  the  simplest,  corpses  being  simply  placed  in  a  hollow  tree  or 
nder  a  tree  in  the  forest,  with  the  obvious  result  that  they  are  devoured 
y  wild  beasts.  Captain  Bloyet  states  that  he  has  hitherto  been  in  error 
Q  giving  the  name  of  Kondda  to  the  place]  where  his  station  is  being 
dnned — ^Eondda,  or  Mkondda,  is  the  name  given  to  the  tract  of  country 
omprised  between  the  river  Mkondda  on  the  one  side,  and  Mbumi, 
kOfiuranhi  and  Mount  Nyangara  on  the  other.  To  the  west  of  the  station 
be  river  bifurcates,  forming  two  islands.  The  two  arms  are  called  the 
[kond6a  Mdogo  and  the  Mrogoro.  The  country  between  the  Mkondoa 
ad  the  Mkondda  Mdogo  is  tminhabited,  and  thickly  covered  with 
egetation;  it  is,  in  fact,  an  impenetrable  and,* tangled  mass  of  lofty 
!ee8,  giant  creepers,  and  tall  grass,  swarming  with|hippopotami.  Guata, 
'hich  is  composed  of  four  villages,  dominates  the  little  plain  lying 
etween  the  Mkondoa  Mdogo  and  the  Mrogoro.  The  village  of  Mrogoro, 
irmerly  on  the  caravan-road,  which  has  changed  during  the  past  three 
ears,  has  been  swept  away  in  an  overflow  of  the  Mrogoro.  Captain 
(loyet  mentions  that  he  sends  with  his  notes  a  sketch  of  Guata  and  the 
eighbourhood,  and  he  adds  that  Koa4-Mgungu  is  the  proper  name  of  the 
Ksality  in  which  his  station  is  placed. 

French  Survejring  Expedition  in  West  Afirica.* — ^From  a  letter  which 
ient.-Colonel  Bordiaux,  of  the  Bureau  des  Colonies  at  Paris,  has  ad- 
ressed  to  the  President  of  the  Geographical  Society  of  Bordeaux,  wo 
^tain  some  authentic  information  as  to  the  progress  made  by  Colonel 
esbordes'  surveying  expedition  during  the  season  1880-81,  when  he 
lys  they  accomplished  their  programme  almost  in  its  entirety.     Some 

♦  See  vol.  ii.  p.  690. 
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difficulty  was  experienced  in  tlie  ascent  of  the  Senegal  to  Medina,  nim 
delay  was  caused  by  the  non-arrival  of  mcUSriel^  and  it  was  notm 
January  3rd  that  the  column  was  able  to  start.    The  attitude  of  % 
people  through  whom  they  had  to  pass  was  very  unfavourable,  as  Abid 
Bubakar  had  excited  the  Kamera,  Kasso,  and  Logo  tribes  against  th^ 
Workmen  and  beasts  of  burden  disappeared  on  their  approach,  and  fte 
progress  of  the  column  was  therefore  very  slow.   After  some  trouble  vit^ 
the  natives  at  Tukara,  Colonel  Desbordes  arrived  at  Bafolab^  on  JannuT 
17th,  and  Kita  on  February  7th,  at  which  latter  place  he  had  l)eei 
directed  to  form  an  advanced  post.     Here  he  experienced  much  tumble 
and  annoyance  from  the  village  of  Gubanko  (six  miles  distant),  mh^ 
appears  to  have  been  inhabited  by  a  motley  collection  of  robben  km 
the  Bambarra,  Mandingo,  and  other  tribes.    An  attack  was  accordio^ 
made  on  the  place  by  a  strong  party,  with  four  pieces  of  mountiia 
artillery,  and  after  a  fight  in  which  both  parties  suffered  loss,  the  viUa^ 
was  taken ;  and  it  was  thought  that  this  had  great  influence  in  inducing 
the  Sultan  Ahmadu  to  sign  the  treaty  he  made  with  Captain  Qalliau. 
While  the  construction  of  the  fort  at  Kita  was  being  proceeded  with,  it 
was  not  deemed  prudent  to  allow  the  topographical  department  to  puh 
their  operations  on  to  the  Niger,  and  they  were  ordered  to  retain  to 
Medina  by  Bagniakadugu,  Gangarran,  and  Fataki,  in  order  to  survey  a 
route,  which,  according  to  native  reports,  leads  from  Bafulabi  to  Kita, 
without  traversing  any  difficult  country.    It  is  stated  that  by  means  of 
the  observations  of  this  party,  combined  with  those  of  Captain  GkdlienTi 
further  towards  the  Niger,  an  easy  route  has  been  discovered  for  a  railway. 
Major  Derrien,  the  chief  of  the  topographical  part  of  the  expedition,  baa 
lately  returned  to  France,  but  during  the  coming  season  surveying 
operations  are  to  be  pushed  on  towards  the  Niger. 

The  Chinese  Province  of  Yiinnan. — In  the  course  of  his  journey 
from  the  Irawady  to  the  Yang-tsze-kiang,  of  which  some  account 
was  given  in  our  August  number,*  Mr.  Henry  Soltau  had  good 
opportunities  for  observing  the  present  condition  of  the  Yiinnan  pro- 
vince, and  his  letters,  which  have  been  obligingly  placed  in  our  hands 
by  his  brother,  supply  useful  information  on  this  point.  The  people 
were  found  to  be  quiet,  well-behaved,  cordial  and  respectful  to  foreigners, 
and  the  climate  is  considered  by  all  to  be  healthy  (with  the  exception 
of  some  valleys),  especially  in  the  dry  season.  Goitre,  as  is  well  known, 
is  very  prevalent  in  the  hill  districts,  and  eye  complaints  were  found 
to  be  exceedingly  numerous.  Trade  is  rapidly  reviving  everywhere, 
and  there  has  been  and  still  is  a  large  influx  of  emigrants  from  the 
populous  province  of  Szechuen.  Many  districts  which  in  Mr.  K 
Colbome  Baber's  report  are  noted  as  being  uncultivated  and  unin- 
habited, are  now  being  brought  under  cultivation.  Houses  are  springing 

♦  8<  e  aniCy  p.  493. 
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q»  in  all  directions,  and  the  people  are  beginning  to  rebuild  their 

:tlpleB|  whioh  is  a  sure  sign  of  returning  prosperity.    Mr.  Soltau 

marked  that  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  was  extending,  to  the 

ajflihision  of  ahnost  everything  else,  to  the  new  land  now  being  cleared. 

Ba  notes  that  sheep  are  being  reared  in  large  numbers  for  the  sake  of 

Ibeir  wool,  and  that  a  strange  custom  prevails  of  shearing  them  three 

iines  a  year ;  he  mentions  that  they  are  never  eaten  in  this  province. 

Xbwaids  the  close  of  his  letters  Mr.  Soltau  enumerates  the  various  goods 

lie  saw  being  conveyed  from  place  to  place  in  the  province,  and  to  and 

fiom  Burma,  which  show  that  considerable  commercial  activity  now 

^levailB.    The  difficulties,  however,  connected  with  the  transport  of 

goods  from  Szechuen  into  YOnnan  are  very  great.     They  are  first 

Immght  up  by  boats  through  the  dangerous  rapids  of  the  Yang-tsze- 

kiaiig  to  Sui-fu,  and  are  probably  transshipped  two  or  three  times  during 

ttat  journey ;  they  are  then  either  transferred  to  other  boats  and  taken 

«p  the  Htog  river,  or  they  are  carried  by  men  all  the  way  to  Chao-tung. 

Those  conveyed  by  boat  have  to  be  transshipped  once  or  twice  on  the 

Hteig  river  before  reaching  Lao-wa-tan,  where,  if  bulky,  they  must  be 

OKzied  by  men  to  Ghao-tung,  and  there  transferred  to  the  backs  of 

animala.    The  paths  between  these  two  places  are  far  too  narrow  to 

admit  of  ponies  or  mules  carrying  bulky  goods  like  cotton.    The  loads 

ounied  by  tha  men  are  enormous,  and  are  piled  up  far  above  their  heads. 

Theee  men  walk  a  few  steps  and  then  stop  to  rest,  supporting  their 

loads  on  T-shaped  sticks  placed  behind  their  backs.    Mr.  Soltau  observes 

that  **"  the  strings  of  these  men,  all  heavily  laden,  some  walking  in  one 

direction,  some  in  another,  and  others  standing  still,  form  a  unique 

ftature  in  the  pretty  landscape."    There  are  some  caravans  of  ponies, 

strong,  sturdy  little  animals,  which  can  take  Pu-Srh  *  tea,  copper,  and 

opium  for  Szechuen,  and  briug  back  light  loads  of  salt  and  piece-goods 

of  home  manufacture.    Owing  to  the  much  better  nature  of  the  road, 

Mr*  Soltau  feels  no  doubt  that,  but  for  the  difficulty  of  getting  through 

the  Kakyen  hill-tribes,  a  large  proportion  of  the  trade  now  entering 

Yunnan  from  Szechuen  would  come  through  Burma. 

*  In  his  report  on  Uie  commercial  capabilities  and  economic  products  of  the  country 
tiaTersed  by  the  Yiinnan  Mission  in  1875-6,  Mr.  Consul  Davenport  states  that 
Y&nnan-fu  is  the  entrepot  of  the  famous  Pa-4rh  tea,  which  is  grown  in  large  quantities 
in  that  department  on  a  range  of  hills  called  Kwang-shan  (Jit  bare  mountains),  of  very 
cttisiderable  extent.  The  best  qualities  are  in  much  request  at  Peking,  but  do  not  find 
their  way  to  foreign  markets,  while  the  province  generally  is  supplied  with  the  inferior 
qualities.  It  is  sold  in  little  cakes,  similar  in  shape  to  cakes  of  opium. — A  sample  of 
ttus famous  tea  was  brought  down  from  Chung-king,  by  the  delegates  of  the  Shanghai 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  1869,  and  carefully  examined.  It  proved  to  be  sun-dried,  and 
of  a  very  choice  and  delicate  character ;  its  leaf  was  very  young  when  picked,  and  in 
the  picking  the  ends  of  the  shoots,  with  the  young  leaves  partially  open,  had  been  taken ; 
it  was  fun  of  pekoe,  viz.  the  silvery  looking  down  on  the  under  side  of  the  young  leaves, 
and  was  of  a  green-tea  class,  as  these  fine  teas  generally  are.  Its  delicate  character 
and  high  cost  quite  unfit  it  for  foreign  markets. 
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Renewed  Search  for  Belies  of  LeicUiardt*s  Expeditioit— In  refeiB&o» 
to  the  note  on  this  sabject  in  onr  April  number,*  our  Associate,  Kf^ 
Eccleston  Dn  Fanr,  informs  ns  that  no  confirmation  of  Mr.  J.  ]> 
Skuthorpe's  alleged  discoyeries  had  reached  Sydney  at  the  end  of  Idj 
and  that  in  consequence  of  his  non-arrival  there  people  have  loit  qo^ 
fidence  in  his  statements.    At  the  same  time  Mr.  Du  Faur  sends  og  | 
copy  of  a  letter  which  Mr.  Skuthorpe  senior  has  received  from  anotter 
of  his  sons,  dated  Blackall,  Queensland,  April  18th.     The  writer  stttv 
that  he  has  seen  his  brother,  who  still  maintains  that  he  has  the  idkt, 
but  that  they  are  buried  at  a  place  100  miles  distant,  adding  that  ho     1 
intends  to  go  to  Sydney  as  soon  as  he  has  disposed  of  a  number  dt 
horses  in  which  he  is  interested  on  the  Alice  river.      Mr.  Da  Fanr 
points  out  in  his  letter  that  the  original  statement  that  an  aged  white 
man  had  died  among  the  aborigines  west  of  the  Herbert  ziver,  leatii^ 
adult  half-caste  children  and  articles  of  European  manufacture,  did  ncyt 
come  from  Mr.  J.  E.  Skuthorpe,  but  from  two  of  his  brothers,  men  of 
a  very  different  stamp,  at  whose  instance  he  made  his  last  expeditLon 
to  that  region.     Should  it  prove  that  they  have  been  imposed  upon,    at 
is  believed  that  they  will  endeavour  to  verify  their  own  statemeoL-i:! 
by  further  research.     We  also  learn  from  the  Colonies  and  India  t}i.^l 
our  Associate,  Sir  Ferdinand  Miiller  of  Melbourne,  who  has  for  mac^j 
years  taken  a  deep  interest  in  this  subject,  is  again  moving  ill  Hxe, 
matter  of  another  search  for  the  remains  of  Dr.  Leichhordt,  and    im 
desirous  that  a  fresh  expedition  should  be  fitted  out  to  search  t&» 
district  where  Hume  stated  that  he  had  found   traces  of  the  lost 
expedition,  embracing  the  unexplored  country  north  of  Lakes  Eyie  and 
Amadous,  and  east  and  west  of  the  telegraph  line.    It  is  further  stated 
that  Mr.  Ernest  Giles,  who  in  1880  received  one  of  our  gold  medals  for 
his  previous  explorations  in  Australia,  is  prepared  to  undertake  the 
leadership  of  such  an  expedition,  which,  if  it  had  no  other  result,  would 
certainly  add  largely  to  our  knowledge  of  Central  Australia. 

Tunis.— Though  some  time  will  probably  elapse  before  we  are  in  full 
possession  of  the  geographical  results  of  the  French  expedition  to  Tunis, 
we  knowf  that  Lieut.-Colonel  F.  Porrier,  President  of  the  Central 
Commission  of  the;  Geographical  Society  of  Paris,  was  sent  to  Tunis  to 
organise  the  topographical  service  and  to  obtain  cartographical  infor- 
mation generally.  From  the  material  he  collected  Colonel  Ferrier,  who 
is  attached  to  the  Bureau  des  LoDgitUdes,  has  prepared  a  map  of  the 
Kroumir  country,  which  was  previously  but  very  imperfectly  known. 
This  map,  we  believe,  will  be  published  almost  immediately  by  the 
D^p6t  de  la  Guerre,  and  is  looked  fon^'ard  to  with  much  curiosity  in 
Paris.  It  is  stated  that,  in  opposition  to  what  was  thought  to  be  the 
case,  almost  all  the  rivers  in  the  Kroumir  country  are  found  to  be 

*  See  ante,  p.  227.  t  See  awte^  p.  501. 
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trihuiaiy  to  the  river  Mejerda,  and  that  the  streams  which  flow  direotlj 
irioihe  sea  are  of  no  importance.  The  Tabarka  plain,  too,  which  was 
conndered  to  be  the  entrance  to  valleys  leading  fiar  into  the  interior,  is 
ftnnd  to  have  no  outlet  in  that  direction. 

aeting  of  the  Intemational  Oeographical  Congress  at  Venice. — 

if  aimoimoed  in  oar  April  number,  the  Venice  Meeting  of  the  Inter- 

MttioDal  Oeographical  Congress  will  commence  on  the  1 5th  of  September ; 

ihe  Exhibition  of  Maps  and  Geographical  Appliances  being  open  from 

As  1st  to  the  30th  of  the  month.    Oar  President,  Lord  Aberdabe,  Sir 

A  E;  Layard,  a.c.B.,  and  Mr.  John  BaU,  f.r.s.,  will  attend  the  Congress 

M  delegates  &om  this  country ;  and  British  cartography  will  be  repre- 

snied  in'  the  exhibition  by  series  of  maps  contributed  by  the  Indian 

fovemmenty  the  Hydrographical  Office,  and  the  Ordnance  Survey; 

lieiik-Gen.  Sir  H.  E.  L.  Thuillier  and  Colonel  Haig  attending  respeo- 

IhreLj  on  behalf  of  the  Indian  Government  and  the  India  Office.    The 

ilir&tUh  Vioe-Gonsul  at  Venice  has  been  authorised  by  our  Government 

te>  irender  assistance  to  British  exhibitors. 


etitnaxn* 

Xev*  Sichard  Greswelly  F.B.S. — ^We  regret  to  have  to  lecord  thedeatby  on  his 
^^^ity-fint  birthday,  of  the  Bev.  Sichard  Greswell,  one  of  the  oldest  Fellows  of  our 
'Sodefy,  whose  name  will  be  found  in  the  original '  List  of  Members  of  the  Geo- 
paikhical  Society,  August  4th,  1830,'  given  by  Mr.  Clements  H.  Markham  in  his 
memoir  on  the  fifty  years'  work  of  the  Society,  which  was  published  in  the  fiftieth 
Tolome  of  our  Journal.  Mr.  Greswell  was  ibr  a  great  number  of  years  Fellow  and 
TSiUx  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford,  in  which  university  he  graduated  as  far  back  as 
]d22,  taking  a  very  high  degree.  Our  Associate  was  a  man  of  great  learning,  but,  so 
&r  as  we  are  aware,  he  was  not  the  author  of  any  works.  He  was  an  Honorary 
fellow  of  Worcester  College  up  to  the  time  of  his  deaths  which  occurred  at  Oxford  on 
July  22nd. 

Mr.  William  Kan.— We  regret  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  William  Man,  the 
joonger,  of  Bromley,  St.  Leonard's,  and  Woodford,  Essex.  Our  Associate,  who  died 
gnddenly  on  May  16th,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Mr.  William  Man,  of  Bromley, 
St.  Leonard's,  and  was  bom  in  December  1818.  Early  developing  a  taste  for  travel 
and  adventure,  he  made  his  first  voyage  to  North  America,  nearly  every  part  of 
which  he  subsequently  visited  on  other  occasions.  Later  on  he  turned  his  attention 
to  the  East,  and  travelled  in  Ceylon,  after  which  he  proceeded  to  our  Australian 
Colonies,  Mauritius,  and  the  Seychelles.  His  last  lengthened  expedition,  made  in 
company  with  the  well-known  Mr.  Rarey,  was  undertaken  in  the  Holy  Land,  and 
Some  portions  of  Asia  Minor  and  Arabia.  Mr.  Man. was  elected  a  Fellow  of  our 
Sodety  in  November  1872,  and  when  in  England  was  a  constant  attendant  at  our 
evening  meetings. 
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COEEESPONDENCE. 

The  Cliul'ches  and  iheir  Neighbours  in  the  North-Easiem  Extremity 

of  Siberia. 

U.S.  Coast  and  GEODFno  Subtet, 

WAsmNQTON,  D.G.,  Jufy  2Sih,  1881. 

I  have  succeedcil  in  getting  hold  of  a  copy  of  the  January  number  of  the 
'  Proceedings/  and  discover  in  it  an  ambiguity  *  which  probably  explains  in  pgrt 
Lieutenant  Nordqvist's  criticism,  noted  in  the  June  number,t  but  as  he  evidently  i& 
partially  in  the  dark  about  the  distribution  of  the  natives  in  the  north-east  eitreoM 
of  Siberia,  I  would  ask  leave  to  bring  before   the  Society  the  following 
explaining  the  situation  there  and  the  distribution  of  the  people,  as  far  as  I  am  abb 
to  throw  any  light  upon  it.    The  problem  there  is  a  very  complex  one,  and  will, 
fear,  only  be  properly  solved  when  some  one  with  a  good  knowledge  of  philologii 
methods  of  research  and  posted  in  regard  to  the  difficulties  shall  actually  devote 
year  or  two  to  working  it  out. 

This  peninsula  is  inhabited  by  two  races  who  live  in  intimate  commercial 
but  who  possess  radically  di£fcrent  languages,  who  do  not  intermarry,  and  wh 
modes  of  life  are  for  the  most  part  perfectly  distinct.    They  communicate  with  ea^^ 
other  and  with  the  whalers  and  traders,  by  means  of  an  ungrammatical  jaigo*^ 
composed  of  words  of  both  languages,  and  this  jargon,  being  written  down  hj^ 
travellers  as  the  real  language  of  the  people,  has  been  the  main  agent  in  prodadn^c: 
the  present  confusion.   It  contains  also  some  mutilated  Russian  and  Hawaiian  worda 
(and  possibly  a  few  Portuguese),  and  these  latter  are  most  abundant  in  the  jai^gon  ^^ 
those  individuals  who  have  had  the  greatest  amount  of  interoounie  vnth  wbalecr-; 
whose  crowded  decks  hold  numerous  representatives  of  several  countries.  Severs! 
the  coast  dwellers  have  been  many  voyages  with  whalers,  one,  Ck)melius  of  Plover 
Bay,  has  spent  ten  or  fifteen  years  in  the  United  States,  has  visited  Washington  aiK/ 
New  Bedford  as  well  as  San  Francisco,  and  speaks  very  excellent  English.    Ther^ 
are  several  others  who  speak  good  English,  though    not  quite  as  fluently  ag 
Cornelius,  and  from  these  men,  during  three  distinct  visits  to  these  shores,  as  well  as 
Irom  my  friend  Mr.  George  Eennan,  who  has  seen  more  than  almost  any  one  else 
of  the  interior  residents,  and  from  whalers  who  have  traded  with  them  (and  speak 
the  jargon  well)  for  ten  or  fifteen  years,  I  have  derived  my  data. 

The  interior  is  peopled  with  roving  bands  belonging  to  different  branches  of  the 
Korak  (or  Eariak)  nation,  who  are  distinguished  by  different  names,  as  Deer 
Koraks,  D(^  Koraks,  Chukches,  Beindeer  men,  Wandering  Chnkches,  &c.  They 
nil  speak  dialects  of  the  Korak  tongue,  and  chiefly  depend  upon  the  reindeer  for 
their  subsistence.  According  to  Wrangell,  several  bands  long  since  lost  their  deer, 
and  settled  along  the  north  coast  of  Siberia,  eking  out  a  precarious  subsistence  by  the 
shores.  Such,  for  the  most  part,  I  presume  to  be  those  met  by  Nordenskjdld*s 
expedition,  and  which  have  been  by  some  confounded  with  the  Eskimo  (properly 
Innuit)  race  which  inhabits  the  shores  from  East  Cape  round  by  Plover  Bay  to  Cape 
Olutorsk  (to  my  certain  knowledge),  and,  as  I  have  been  informed  by  the  traden, 
even  to  Koliuchin  Bay  or  beyond.  It  being  remembered  that  the  Korak  people 
inhabit  the  whole  of  the  interior  (coming  close  to  the  coast  at  the  head  of  Plover  Bay, 
St.  Lawrence  Bay,  &c.),  and  that  some  of  them  are  almost  always  present  in  the 
Innuit  villages,  on  commercial  or  other  business,  and  accompany  the  parties  or 


*  Vol.  lii.  p.  47.  t  Ibid.,  p.  36. 
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fimuit  who  board  the  whalers  and  traders  for  barter,  and  chiefly  sapply  the  latter 
^th  fresh  reindeer  meat  when  wanted,  and  that  each  locality  has  both  a  Eorak  and 
ui  Innuit  name,  and  that  the  jargon  of  both  languages  is  the  means  of  commvmica- 
^, — and  it  will  be  realised  how  great  the  difficulty  is  for  a  transient  visitor  to 
liaentangle. 

The  Innuit  race,  as  I  stated  in  my  letter  of  last  January,  calls  itself  Yait',  being 
(beir  word  for  people.  The  inhabitants  of  each  village  call  themselves  by  the  village 
same  with  mut  or  meiin  added,  for  an  individual  or  a  large  number  of  individuals 
«spectively.  In  the  jargon  they  call  themselves  "M&tsinka"  men,  meaning 
'good"  people.  They  call  the  American  Eskimo  (Innuit)  with  whom  they  are  not 
n  friendly  terms,  "  N&kCl'rilks,"  from  the  word  Ndku'ruk^  meaning  good,  by  which 
16  latter  designate  themselves  in  their  trading  jargon,  but  which  the  Asiatic  Innuit 
ae  as  a  term  of  derision.  These  Asiatic  Innuit  have  been  called  Sedentary 
hukches,  Namollo,  Tuski,  Bowhead  men  (in  allusion  to  the  Bowhead  whale  which 
ley  pursue),  whaling  and  fishing  Ghukches,  &c.,  but  their  own  name  for  themselves 
\  Ytl-it',  an  evident  derivative  of  Innuit,  Those  of  the  Chukluk  village  on 
eniavine  Strait  call  themselves  Chmduk-mut,  Most  of  their  nouns  are  identical 
rith  those  of  the  American  Innuit  of  Norton  Sound.  Men  from  the  village  on 
ndian  Point  (Cape  Chaplin)  called  the  Eorak  people  or  "  deennen,"  Koi-ee'-khit,  the 
pedal  meaning  of  which  I  could  not  find  out,  but  I  believe  it  is  not  complimentary, 
ad  corresponds  to  *'  Ing^'kcU-eet/*  the  term  which  the  American  Innuit  apply  to  the 
ndians  of  the  interior  of  Alaska. 

Now  we  learn  from  Erman  that  the  so-called  ^*  Chukchees  **  in  the  western  part  of 
his  peninsula,  bordering  on  the  Anadyr,  call  themselves  Tsau-^u,  At  Plover  Bay 
ascertained  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that  those  belonging  in  that  vicinity  call 
lieiDflelves  Tsaw-yu  (or  collectively,  Tsau^yu-at) ;  according  to  Stimpson,  those  of 
eniavine  Strait  call  themselves  Taaw  (or  Tm)  isin^  a  form  from  which  the  word 
fhukche  might  easily  be  derived.  Those  of  the  vicinity  of  St.  Lawrence  Bay  call 
[lemselves  Tsau-gu ;  and,  on  the  northern  coast,  according  to  Nordqvist  they  call 
lemselves  *'  Chau^Jiau  "  (plural  '•ate)  which  I  suspect  to  .be  merely  a  rendering  of 
tie  term  given  by  Erman. 

The  supposition  that  the  Innuit  race  are  only  found  west  and  south  of  Cape 
fhukotski  is  erroneous.  My  own  experience  during  three  voyages,  and  the  united 
sstimony  of  both  natives  and  traders,  have  left  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  East 
Sape  village  is  essentially  an  Innuit  settlement,  though  it  may  contain  some  Korak 
esidents.  I  suspect  that  they  extend  much  farther  to  the  westward  on  the  north 
»iberian  coast,  but  of  this  I  have  only  the  evidence  of  intelligent  whalers  and  traders 
Qch  as  Captains  Bedfield,  Owen,  Smith,  and  Herendeen,  who  have  had  ten  or 
ifteen  years'  experience  with  them,  and  who  all  clearly  recognise  the  racial 
listinctions. 

The  Innuit  never  own  deer ;  the  Korak,  while  he  may  be,  by  poverty,  degraded 
0  a  fisherman^s  estate,  never  goes  whaling.  The  Innuit  travels  with  dogs  when  he 
las  them;  builds  boats  and  sells  them  covered  with  walrus  or  seal  hide  to  the 
[orak  for  his  river  navigation.  He  is  paid  in  dried  sinew,  suet,  and  tame  reindeer 
kins. 

There  are  Korak  s  who  use  dogs  for  travelling  ;  some  live  on  tributaries  of  the 
Inadyr,  but  there  are  no  deer-driving  Innuit. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Diomede  Isles  and  of  St.  Lawrence  Island  (Shee-wo- 
:hiik)  are  Innuit,  and  are  active  middle-men  or  traders  between  the  two  continents. 
1)6  Asiatic  Innuit  never  visit  the  American  coast,  but  the  Diomede  islander  visits 
oth  coasts,  reaching  as  far  on  the  east  as  Norton  Sound,  and  on  the  west  occasionally 
0  the  Gulf  of  Anadyr. 
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The  names  of  the  Diomedes  have  been  varionsly  spelt.  The  following  reodeiig. 
from  the  lips  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  larger  Diomede  island  were  taken  down  vjtii 
great  care,  and  may  be  worth  prdterving : — 

1.  Big  Diomede,  Im-ah-khliik'. 

2.  Small      „      Ing-ah-khlak'. 

3.  Fairway  rock,  W€6'-yiih. 

4.  East  Cape,  Na-wtlkh'. 
Inhabitants  of  No.  1,  ImSLh-klSC-mtlt'. 

„         „        2,  Ing-tlh-klK-mtit'. 
„         „        4,  No-ghwah-mClt'. 

They  call  the  reindeer  men,  or  Korak  people,  Ktlgh-likh-ttlz'-ti-mdt'. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  call  attention  to  the  great  ethnological  interest  of  Uiit 
remote  comer  of  the  world,  and  to  the  great  need  of  a  thorough  study  of  the  fair 
people  who  inhabit  it.    Their  languages  are  very  complex,  and  need  study  hj 
one  already  having  some  knowledge  of  the  Eskimo  dialects.    A  year  or  two 
imperatively  needed  to  get  at  the  facts  in  a  thorough  manner.    It  would  be  better  ^ 
approach  theiH  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Anadyr  posts,  where  the  pure  Eorak  diaket^  '^ 
spoken'  and  the  jargon  has  not  penetrated.    I  had  hoped  for  good  results  from 
journey  of  the  Drs.  Krause,  but  their  plan  has  been  changed,  and  thdr  time 
be  too  limited  for  them  to  accomplish  much. 

I  remain  very  truly  yours, 

Wm.  H.  Dasa, 
Asst.  U.S.  C.  Sumej— ^  , 

N.B. — The  length  of  our  cruise  in  1880  was  not  twelve  hundred  miles,  9Sfjr^rto 
in  the  '  Proceedings,'  but  ttvdm  ihouaand,  a  good  stretch  to  cover  with  a  lOO— -f^ 
schooner. 

ERRATA. 
Hi^r  Raverty  desires  ns  to  notice  the  foUowlng  misprints  in  his  letter  in  the  AagOBt  aomber:— 

Page  498,  line  11, /or  "QAannIn,"  rtad  "GhAznin." 
n    499,  lines  7,  13.  and  16,  for  "T^jiilk,-  read  "Tiyrllc." 
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Oeographioal  Society  of  Paris.— August  5th,  1881 :  M.  Daxtbb6s,  of  the 

Institute,  in  the  Chair. — ^The  President  announced  the  deaths  of  Yice-AdinuBl 
Meuriot  de  Langle  and  M.  H.  Bionne,  both  well-known  members  of  the  Society. 
M.  Fieuriot  de  Langle  had  rendered  numerous  services  to  geography,  especially  on 
the  west  coast  of  Africa,  in  Senegambia,  and  the  Gaboon.  M.  Bionne,  who  had  ben 
in  early  life  in  the  navy,  was  General  Secretary  of  the  Panama  Canal  Company,  and 
had  recently  published  a  remarkable  book  on  Dupleix  and  his  policy  in  India. — ^A 
telegram  was  read  from  the  Italian  Geographical  Sodety  at  Rome,  announcing  ihat 
the  Italian  travellers  Dr.  Matteucci  and  Lieutenant  Massari  had  succeeded  in  crosiiiig 
the  continent  of  Africa  from  Egypt  to  the  mouth  of  the  Niger. — A  communication 
was  then  read  from  M.  Ledoulz,  French  Consul  at  Zanzibar,  giving  recent  newt  of 
French  travellers  and  missionaries  in  Eastern  Africa.  The  station  ibunded  in  the 
interior,  at  Mkondda,  150  miles  distance  from  the  coast,  by  the  French  Committee  of 
the  International  African  Association,  was  progressing  well,  but  its  chie( 
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"ffkfjtt,  had  been  obliged  to  return  to  Zanzibar  on  account  of  his  health.    The  Sultan 

liad  sent  supplies  to  the  Catholic  missionaries,  and  their  position,  although  still  prc- 

ofluioufl,  was  reported  to  be  much  improved. — Extracts  from  a  letter  of  M.  Wiener, 

"Vioe-Consul  of  France  at  Guayaquil,  were  then  read,  announcing  his  departure  on  a 

^(tnmej  of  exploration  to  the  Upper  Amazons  and  its  affluents. — yi,  de  Ujfalvy  next 

pre  the  Meeting  details  regarding  certain  tribes  of  the  Himalaya. — M.  J.  Jackson 

'then  reported  the  results  of  his  recent  visit  to  the  United  Slates,  undertaken  on 

Ixhalf  of  the  Society.    The  public  departments  at  Washington  had  placed  at  his 

disposal  for  the  Society,  copies  of  all  the  maps  and  books  necessary  for  the  com* 

pfetkm  of  their  collections.    He  also  announced  that  Captain  Wheeler,  of  the  U.S. 

Topographical  Survey,  had  arrived  in  France  on  his  way  to  the  Geographical 

OoDgress  at  Venice,  where  he  would  officiate  as  United  States  Delegate ;  and  that 

Ghoieral  Powell  was  superintending  the  pr^uuration  of  a  new  map  of  the  United 

States,  on  the  scale  of  1 :  250,000. — A  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Mitchinson  on 

liiB  travels  in  Western  Africa.    Begardmg  Sen^ambia  he  made  the  important  state- 

xnent  that  this  region,  during  some  months  of  the  rainy  season,  became  an  island, 

^m  represented  in  one  of  the  old  ForitUanoa,    The  junction  of  the  uf^r  bauns  of  the 

fienegal  and  the  Gambia  was  utilised  by  the  natives  for  trading  purposes,  and  it  was 

the  same  \nt)x  regard  to  the  upper  basins  of  these  two  rivers  and  the  Niger. — At  the 

close  of  the  meeting  the  General  Secretary  announced  that  the  Congress  of  French 

Qeographical  Societies  would  be  opened  at  Lyons  on  the  6th  of  September,  and  that 

the  International  Congress  would  meet  at  Venice  on  the  13tL  of  the  same  month. 

Oeographioal  Society  of  Haneilles. — August  12th,  1881:  M.  Alfbbd 

Babattd,  President,  in  the  Chair. — After  a  few  words,  expressive  of  a  hearty  welcome, 
from  the  Chairman,  M.  Georges  Hevoil,  who  has  just  returned  from  his  scientific 
expedition  to  Som&li-land,  gave  some  account  of  his  joqmey,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  a 
general  sketch  of  his  itinerary,  without  dwelling  much  on  the  .difficulties  he  had 
surmounted.  During  the  ten  months  which  he  had  spent  in  the  country  of  the 
Ifijjertidns,  the  Warsingalis,  and  the  Dulbahantas,  he  had  traversed  the  interior  as 
fiur  as  the  Earkar  Mountains,  at  the  foot  of  which,  on  the  northern  side,  winds  the 
Darror,  parallel  to  the  river  Nogal  on  the  southern  side.  Not  being  able  to  push 
his  way  any  farther,  in  consequence  of  the  systematic  opposition  which  he  met  with, 
and  against  which  he  could  not  struggle  without  compromising  his  safety,  he  resolved 
to  return  to  Aden,  after  visiting  certain  points  on  the  coast.  Being  detained  by  bad 
weather  near  Hais,  in  a  small  creek  named  the  Salwine,  M.  Bevoil  landed  to  get 
ballast,  and  found  on  the  banks  of  the  creek  a  great  number  of  tumuli^  similar  in 
every  respect  to  those  which  he  had  met  with  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  had 
photographed  in  the  course  of  his  expedition.  For  the  first  time,  and  not  without 
danger,  he  succeeded  in  partially  excavating  one  of  these  tumuli,  and  brought  to 
light  a  tomb  and  close  alongside  some  remains  denoting  the  former  existence  of  a 
very  advanced  civilisation,  including  some  superb  enamels,  fragments  of  pottery  from 
Samos,  and  a  mask,  indicative  of  a  Greek  colony.  Taking  the  observations  of 
Dr.  J.  C.  Frichard,  who  described  a  type,  in  connection  with  the  information  he 
obtained  himself  in  regard  to  the  existence  of  a  white  Galla  race  living  farther  south 
on  the  borders  of  Webi,  M.  Revoil  put  forward  the  suggestion  that  the  present 
Som&li  race  bears  the  marks  of  the  existence  of  a  white  colony,  very  probably  Mace- 
donian, and  that  this  colony,  according  to  the  traces  he  met  with  in  the  interior,  has 
been  preserved  almost  intact  in  this  white  tribe  of  Gallas.  M.  Revoil  found  besides 
in  their  idiom,  arms,  and  dress,  strong  arguments  in  support  of  his  opinion,  which  he 
farther  corrobomted  by  an  important  series  of  profile  photographs. — ^At  the  close  of 
the  meeting  the  Chairman  thanked  M.  Revoil  for  his  paper,  and  promised  to  give 
him  another  opportunity  for  furnishing  fuller  details  of  his  explorations. 
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Oeographical  Society  of  Berlin.— July  7th,  1881 :  Dr.  Nachtigal, 

dent,  in  the  Chair. — Lettero  were  read  from  Dr.  Schweinfurth,  one  from  Adei 
June  12th,  and  a  second  from  Cairo  dated  June  25th,  in  which  he  announa 
he  had  returned  from  his  visit  to  the  island  of  Socotra,  in  company  wi 
Eiebeck,  who  had  planned  to  explore  that  island  in  the  course  of  his  journey 
the  world.  Dr.  Schweinfurth  left  Aden  on  the  12th  of  March  and  spent  a  mc 
botanical  researches  on  Socotra,  the  flora  of  which  is  extremely  rich ;  quitting  it 
night  of  the  17-18th  of  May  in  an  undecked  and  heavily-ladcd  Arab  vesseL 
been  hoped  that  the  despatch-boat  in  which  Captain  Hunter,  the  British  aa 
Political  Resident,  was  accustomed  to  make  an  annual  visit  to  Socotra  woulc 
been  available  for  the  return  journey,  but  in  this  they  were  disappointed,  t 
ves9el  was  unexpectedly  called  elsewhere  on  account  of  political  complications 
Schweinfurth  was  obliged  to  trust  himself  to  the  Arab  dhow,  in  order  to  esca 
approachiug  south-west  monsoon,  which  would  render  communication  wit 
mainland  for  many  months  impossible.  He  hoped  to  reach  Makallah,  the 
place  on  the  south  coast  of  Arabia,  where  Sultan  Nakib  Omar  was  expected  t 
him  a  friendly  reception  and  help  him  forward  on  his  journey.  A  passage  ix 
Arab  vessel  going  to  Mascat  (where  Bombay  steamers  call  on  their  way) 
perhaps  be  found  at  Makallah,  or  the  Sultan  Nakib  might  help  him  to 
camels  for  the  land  journey  of  250  geographical  miles  thence  to  Aden.  Naki 
however,  broken  his  alliance  with  the  English,  a  war  was  imminent,  and  thep 
of  the  travellers  was  most  critical  Their  supply  of  water  was  exhausted,  s 
twenty-eight  men  in  their  heavily-laden  vessel  of  scarcely  40  tons  burthen  ^ 
great  danger.  Fortimately  a  favourable  wind  sprung  up  and  they  were  able 
30  miles  farther  along  the  Arabian  coast,  as  far  as  Shdher,  the  town  of  the  J< 
Abdallah.  Here  the  travellers  were  delivered  from  their  perilous  position,  t 
the  English  man-of-war  Dragon,  Captain  E.  Grey  Hulton,  which  was  bloc 
Makallah.  They  were  received  with  the  greatest  hospitality  on  board  and  re 
for  three  weeks  the  guests  of  the  English,  although  the  ship  was  already  over 
and  the  addition  of  the  travellers  with  their  followers  and  voluminous  baggs 
a  serious  and  difficult  charge.  Schweinfurth  wrote : — "  When  we  wished  to  a^ 
for  the  inconvenience  which  we  had  caused,  the  captain  replied,  *  We  are  su 
a  Grerman  man-of-war  would  have  treated  English  travellers  just  the  aame 
similar  circumstances.'  **  The  party  reached  Aden  on  the  12th  of  June.  Ao 
to  Schweinfurth,  the  collections  made  at  Socotra,  although  only  part  of  the 
was  explored,  are  of  great  scientific  value.  The  zoologists  of  the  expeditic 
Mantey  of  Berlin  and  C.  Bosset  of  Freiburg,  had  collected  amongst  other  thin§ 
skulls  of  the  aborigines,  taken  in  perfect  condition  from  the  ancient  burying 
which  evey where  abound. — ^A  communication  was  then  read  from  Dr.  O.  Finac 
is  now  exploring  Polynesia,  at  the  cost  of  the  Prussian  Academy  of  Scienc 
related  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants  of  New  Britain,  ai 
whom  the  traveller  had  lived  for  a  long  time  engaged  in  zoological  research 
animadverted  severely  on  the  proceedings  of  the  white  traders  in  these  regiom 
Finsch  had  collected  170  skulls  in  New  Britain,  110  in  Micronesia  and  Melanes 
65  casts  of  faces  in  plaster  of  Paris;  besides  12,000  specimens  of  zoological  < 
As  regards  mammals,  the  missionary,  the  Rev.  G.  Brown,  had  previously  sern 
large  collections  from  New  Britain  and  the  neighbouring  islands,  so  that 
expects  to  have  discovered  few  absolutely  new  species.  Dr.  Finsch's  commun 
would  be  printed  in  the  "  Zeitschrift "  of  the  Society.— A  short  paper  was  ne: 
from  Dr.  J.  M.  Hildebrandt,  the  well-known  traveller  in  Madagascar,  givinj 
scription  of  the'original  customs  of  the  inhabitants.  These  were  probably  the  la 
this  enterprising  traveller  ever  wrote,  for  a  telegram  from  the  German  Coi 
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ICidfigaacar  reached  Berlin  a  few  days  after  the  meeting  of  the  Society,  announcing 
X>r.  fiildebnmdfs  death,  of  a  long-standing  liver  disorder,  at  Antananarivo  on  the  29th 
of  May. — It  was  announced  that  the  African  traveller  Major  von  Mechow  had  reached 
Xjslxm  on  his  way  home.  In  company  with  two  other  Grermans  he  had  followed  the 
QoASgo  down  to  within  six  days  of  its  junction  with  the  Congo,  hut  was  forced  to 
vtorn  up  stream  from  that  point,  on  account  of  his  carriers  refusing  to  pass  a 
rcaded  tribe  of  cannibals  lying  in  the  way.  He  discovered  three  large  wateriialls 
1  -the  Quango,  which  he  had  named  respectively  after  the  Emperors  of  Germany  and 
iiBtTia  and  the  King  of  Portugal. — A  paper  was  then  read  on  his  topographical 
searches  in  the  Troas,  by  Dr.  H.  Schliemann,  in  which  the  author  stated  that  he 
^4^1  succeeded  in  identifying  with  tolerable  certainty  the  sites  of  twelve  places  in 
^tt^  district  mentioned  by  Homer,  Herodotus,  Strabo,  and  other  classical  writers.— 
po.per  by  Dr.  Bastian  on  the  migrations  of  the  Polynesians,  founded  on  his  own 
les  during  his  late  journey  among  the  islands,  concluded  the  meeting. 
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EUROPE, 

(ttddeleyy  H.  J.  B. — The  Highlands  of  {Scotland  (as  far  as  Stomoway,  Lochinvef, 
And  Lairg),  with  a  full  description  of  the  various  routes  from  Engl^and  and  the 
px-incipal  places  of  interest  upon  them,  including  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Melrose, 
a.nd  the  Falls  of  Clyde.  London  (Dulau) :  1881, 12mo.,  pp.  269,  maps  and  plans. 
I*rice  58. 

This  handy  little  volume  of  the  "  Thorough  Guide  Series  "  is  on  the  same 
plan  as  the  author's  Guide  to  the  Lake  district,  deserving  mention  for  the  ex- 
cellent maps  (by  Bartholomew),  which  are  coloured  to  indicate  contours  of 
altitude  at  600, 1000,  and  2000  feet. 


r's  Hand-Book  for  Travellers  in  Europe  and  the  East :  being  a  Guide  through 
\yoL  i.]  Great  Britain  aud  Ireland,  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  [vol.  ii.]  Germany, 
[Austria],  Italy,  Egypt,  Syria,  Turkey,  Greece,  [vol.  iil]  Switzerland,  Tyrol, 
Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Russia,  and  Spain.  By  W.  Pembroke  Fetridge. 
New  York  (Harper  and  Bros.):  1881,  3  vols.  sm.  8vo.,  vol.  i.  pp.  xxvii.,  1-535 ; 
vol.  ii.  pp.  547-1003  ;  vol.  iii.  pp.  1017-1580;  Index,  pp.  35,  to  each  vol. ;  maps 
in  covers  and  maps  and  plans  in  text.    {Dulau :  price  21.  2s.) 

This  twentieth  Annual  issue  of  *  The  American  Traveller's  Guide,*  a  more 
bulky  representative  of  Murray's  Handbooks,  is  now  divided  into  3  well  got  up 
volumes,  as  conveniently  arranged  as  their  size  permits.  Most  of  the  countries 
referred  to  are  stated  to  be  entirely  re-written,  from  personal  observation,  with 
important  additions  and  corrections  as  to  the  others,  brought  down  to  a  later 
date  than  any  European  work  of  the  same  nature. 

New  maps  of  Switzerland  (with  69  routes  marked),  England,  Scotland, 
Ireland,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain  (234  routes  marked),  and  general 
Europe,  are  stated  to  be  given  in  this  edition.  The  whole  work  now  contains 
120  maps,  plans,  and  diagrams,  '*  three  times  as  many  as  are  given  in  any  other 
Hand-book  of  Travel," — in  making  which  estimate,  the  author  overlooks  the 
fact  that  this  large  publication  represents  many  volumes  of  Miuray  or 
Baedeker. 

A  sketch  of  the  United  States  is  given  at  the  end  of  vol.  iii.  for  the  benefit 
of  returning  American  Travellers. 


1 
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Perret,  Paul. — Les  Pyr^n^es  Franfftises.  Premiere  partie."  Lourde»— AiigelH— 
Cauterets—Luz — Saint  Sauveur— Barnes.  Paris  (Oudin):  1881,  large  8w^ 
pp.  356,  plates  and  cuts  in  text.    (Dulau :  price  10«.) 

Among  the  objects  of  interest  represented  in  tbe  illustrations  by  E.  Sadcoz, 
many  of  which  are  of  considerable  merit,  will  be  found  some  of  tbe  more 
prominent  physical  features,  such  as  the  gorge  of  Gavamie  (p.  230),  a  soov- 
bridge  (p.  265),  and  various  peculiar  rock  structures. 

Weber,  Max  Msuia  yon. — Die  Wasserstrassen  Nord-Europa's.  Ergebnisse  too 
im  Auftrage  des  Herrn  Konigl.  Preuss.  Ministers  fiir  offentlicbe  Arbeiten  i:ntcr- 
nommenen  Studienreisen.  Leipzig  (Engelmann):  1881,  8vo.,  pp.  397,  vaaft, 
plans.    (Dulau  :  price  10s.) 

This  posthumous  official  work,  the  commencement  of  a  practical  study  of 
the  water-ways  of  Xorthern  Europe,  is  for  its  greater  part  devoted  to  those  (tf 
England,  concluding  with  a  much  shorter  reference  to  Sweden.  An  historico- 
geographical  account  is  given  of  the  development  of  the  natural  and  artificial 
means  of  water  traffic  in  this  country,  followed  by  details  of  more  interest  to 
economists  and  hydrographic  engineers.  In  the  discussion  of  Swedish  rivers  aod 
canals,  the  influence  of  the  physical  formation  of  the  country  is  naturally  of 
greater  importance  than  in  England. 

The  maps  represent  England  (scale  1 : 1,250,000)  with  its  rivers  and  canals, 
the  connection  with  railways  being  indicated  by  different  colours,  and  South 
Sweden  (same  scale),  showing  the  water-connections.  Smaller  maps  of 
Scandinavia  are  given,  representing  the  parallels  of  freezing  and  thawing  as 
regards  fresh-water,  and  the  Januarj'  and  July  isotherms. 

ASIA. 

Hunter,  W.  W. — ^The  Imperial  Gazetteer  of  India.  Vol.  vii.  Kaaf  to  Pangma- 
giri,  pp.  555 ;  vol.  viii.  Bangoon  to  Tappai,  pp.  537 ;  vol.  ix.  Tapti  to  Znt-thnt, 
and  Index,  pp.  478.    London  (Triibner)':  1881,  8vo.,  maps.    Price  1?.  Is. 

These  three  volumes  complete  the  great  work  of  which  the  first  six  were 
noticed  in  the  present  vol.  of  our  *  Proceeiings,'  p.  440,  the  whole  being  supplied 
to  the  public  at  the  disproportionately  cheap  price  of  SI,  3». 

In  a  postscript.  Dr.  Hunter  acknowledges  his  obligations,  both  as  regazds 
this  Gazetteer  and  his  Statistical  Survey  of  India,  to  the  30  thick  folio  vols,  of 
MS.  by  Buchanan-Hamilton  (familiar  to  naturalists  as  a  scientific  Ichthyolo- 
gist) now  placed  in  the  India  Office ;  and  he  gives  a  brief  summary  of  the  career 
of  that  well-known  authority. 

The  excellent  Index,  which  is  182  pages  long,  would  almost  form  a  volume 
by  itself,  and  is  so  constructed  as  to  bring  to  a  point  and  render  available  at  a 
glance  the  stores  of  information  gathered  in  the  240  districts  of  India  during  the 
past  twelve  years.  A  modest  list  of  errata  is  acknowledged  for  the  preening 
7  volumes,  at  the  rate  of  about  one  for  each  hundred  pages ;  ani  if  this  is  any 
approach  to  the  real  number  of  mistakes  or  misprints,  it  reflects  the  greatest 
credit  on  all  concerned  in  the  preparation  of  such  a  work. 

As  in  the  former  volumes,  the  larger  articles,  such  as  Pajputana,  Surat, 
Nilgiri  Hills,  Tinnevelli,  &c.,are  complete  treatises  of  themselves,  giving  under 
diflerent  headings  interesting  particulars  of  the  physical  aspects  (including 
botany  and  natural  history),  population,  history,  agriculture,  commerce, 
administration,  medical  aspects,  &c.,  of  each  district. 

AFRICA. 

Cowan,  W.  Deans.— The  Tanala.  Faravohitra  (Friends  Foreign  Mission  Associa- 
tion) :  1881,  8vo.,  pp.  14,  map. 

The  author  (a  member  of  the  London  Missionary  Society),  already  known  to 
scientific  men  by  his  papers  on  the  Birds,  Lepidoptera,  and  Ferns  of  Madagascar, 
here  gives  a  general  description  of  the  district  known  as  Tanala  (an  area  of  at 
least  2800  square  miles),  lying  between  20°  30'  and  22°  20' S.  Lat.,  and  46°  and 
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46®  30®  E.  Long.,  in  South-east  Madagascar,  together  with  its  people.  Tanala 
proper  begins  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  dense  forest  which  clothes  the  sudden 
dip  of  the  high  central  land  of  Madagascar  towards  the  sea ;  but  no  definite 
boundaries  exist  on  the  eastern  side,  and  the  most  southern  part  is  still 
unexplored.  All  its  rivers  are  turbulent  and  un-navigable,  and  many  of  them 
have  falb  of  some  magnitude,  especially  the  Matitanana.  Outcrops  of  iron  of 
great  richness  exist  in  the  western  part ;  and  a  hot  mud  spring  of  112®  Fahr. 
was  visited,  near  the  Inamarona. 

The  author  gives  a  list  of  104  trees  and  shrubs  found  in  the  district,  with 
some  of  their  native  uses ;  and  a  very  clearly  and  well  executed  sketch  map  of 
the  Tanala  and  the  eastern  and  western  neighbouring  districts  (scale  8  miles  to 
the  inch)  from  his  own  survey ;  this  is  drawn  on  stone  by  a  native  and 
lithographed  at  the  Mission  Association  Press,  Antananarivo. 

Behiitt,  Otto  H. — Reisen  im  sudwestlichen  Becken  des  Congo.  Nach  den  Tage- 
bfichern  und  Aufzeichnungen  des  Relsenden  bearbeitet  und  hcrausgegeben  von 
Paul  Lindenberg.  Berlin  (Reimer) :  1881,  8vo.,  pp.  180,  maps.  (Williams 
&  NorgaU ;  price  6«.)  \ 

Forms  the  4th  Heft  of  the  '  Beitrage  zur  Entdeckungsgeschichte  Afrika's." 
Herr  Schiitt  having  accepted  office  in  Japan,  the  already  commenced  task  of 
working  up  the  journals  kept  by  him  during  his  explorations  of  the  lower  waters 
of  the  Quanza  and  the  south-western  basin  of  the  Congo  in  1878-9,  has  devolved 
upon  Herr  Lindenberg.  The  chief  features  of  these  journeys  have  been  from 
time  to  time  recorded  in  our  '  Proceedings  *  (see  vol.  i.  p.  808) ;  but  the  present 
volume  gives  the  details  in  narrative  form. 

Herr  Schiitt  left  Lisbon  in  November  1877,  arriving  at  St.  Paul  de  Loanda 
on  the  10th  of  the  following  month.  Early  in  January  1878,  he  steamed  in 
three  days  up  the  Quanza  to  Dondo ;  and  he  notes  the  extraordinary  abundance 
of  crocodiles  in  this  part  of  the  river,  having  himself  seen  no  less  than  four 
people  destroyed  by  these  reptiles  during  his  passage  to  and  from  Dondo.  After 
staying  three  weeks,  during  which  he  visited  the  Cambamba  Falls,  the  journey 
was  resumed  by  the  so-called  "  royal  road  "  to  Malange,  a  mere  track,  in  spite 
of  the  great  caravan  traffic ;  and  Pungo-a-NDongo  (meaning  "  The  great  Fetish 
of  the  N*Dongo  "),  the  next  white  station,  was  reached  after  a  four  days'  march 
parallel  with  the  Quanza. 

After  a  short  stay,  the  traveller  again  started  over  the  plateau  to  Malange, 
which  was  reached  on  February  22nd ;  at  this  place,  the  last  Portuguese  post  on 
the  road  to  the  interior,  he  remained  until  the  beginning  of  July,  making  excur- 
sions to  the  Quanza  on  the  south,  in  the  course  of  which  he  discovered  the 
Empress  Augusta  Falls,  and  reached  Lucunga  and  the  Loando  affluent  of  the 
Quanza.  After  a  description  of  Malange,  the  author  at  this  point  gives  an 
interesting  general  sketch  of  Angola,  its  vegetation,  climatic  conditions,  fauna, 
and  ethnography. 

Resuming  his  journey  to  the  interior  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  Talla 
Mungongo  was  reached  by  the  middle  of  July,  and  found  to  be  the  falling  away 
of  the  plateau  forming  the  commencement  of  the  Quango  basin.  Near  Cafuchi 
was  the  residence  of  the  Yaga  N'Dalla  Quissua,  Lord  of  Bondo  Land,  of  the 
inhabitants  of  which  many  details  are  given,  with  a  short  historical  sketch  of 
the  neighbouring  Bangalas. 

After  crossing  the  Lui,  Herr  Schiitt  met  with  hostility  on  the  part  of  the 
Bangalas,  who  robbed  him  of  his  stores  and  compelled  him  to  turn  back.  He 
now  macle  a  detour  to  the  south-west,  parallel  with  the  road  by  which  he  had 
come,  eventually  turning  again  south-east  through  Songo  Land,  recrossing  the 
Lui  at  its  upper  waters  in  Mulundu,  and  the  upper  Quango  in  M'Pungo,  and 
reaching  Kimbimdo  in  Quioco  in  the  middle  of  November.  Thence  his  course 
was  north-east  and  north,  by  the  right  bank  of  the  Luvo,  the  upper  waters  of 
the  Luele,  the  right  bank  of  the  Quicapa,  and  the  Luaximo,  which  last  river  he 
ascended  to  Mai  Munene  (about  6®  50'  S.  Lat.),  returning  southward  by  the 
right  bank  of  the  Luaximo  to  the  residence  of  the  Muata  Musevo  (son  of  the 
Muata  Yamvo),  who  practically  compelled  him  to  stay  in  his  capital,  which 
was  reached  early  in  February  1879.    An  excursion  was  here  made  towards 
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Cabnngula  to  the  east,  and  the  return  to  the  west  coast  then 
This  was  effected  by  a  north-westerly  route,  crossing  the  Qnicapa, 
Luchico,  and  Loangue   (parallel  southern  Congo   feeders),  and  thfla 
south-westerly  one  through  Lunda,  cutting  the  Cuilu  and  Quengo,  whid 
eventually  empty  themselves  into  the  Congo,  and  finally  again  resdiiqg^ 
Quango  on  April  14th.     After  crossing  the  river  into  the  Can  conatiy,  j 
traveller  soon  struck  his  former  route  near  the  Lui,  meeting  with  uo  oppc ' 
this  time  from  the  Baugalas,  and  returned  by  Malange  as  he  came.    Tne 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  journey  from  Kimbundo  is  comparatively  harried  fl( 
in  the  description. 

The  work  is  well  illustrated  by  three  maps  by  Kiepert,  on  whkih 
possible  indication  of  physical  conditions  is  afiforded  by  colour,  &c.    The 
one  (scale  1 :  GOO^OOO)  includes  from  St.  Paulo  de  Loanda  to  a  little  eaifc  i 
Pungo-a-N'DoDgo,  ana  also  shows  Dr.  H.  von  Barth's  1876  more  northern 
in  the  Bengo  and  Luculla  districts  (with  various  insets  of  physical  fe 
including  a  view  of  the  Luculla  Falls) ;  the  second  and  third  (scale  1 : 1,000/ 
give  very  clearly  the  whole  region  traversed  by  Herr  Schiitt  (No.  3  coi 
nearly  from  6^  to  11°  S.  lat.),  containing  many  incidental  notes  of  geogni] 
and  ethnographical  value, 

AMEHICA. 

Keclxui,  Annand* — Panama  et  Darien.  Voyages  d'Exploration.  Paris  (Hachetti):] 
1881, 12mo.,  pp.  418,  maps,  illustrations.    {Dulau :  price  3s,  6d,) 

A  copiously  illustrated  account,  written  in  a  lively  style,  of  the  a^thor^tl 
explorations  in  the  American  Isthmus  from  1876  to  1878.    Much  topographioill 
detail  is  given  in  it,  of  a  region  now  of  especial  interest,  and  the  diffi^ties 
exploration  in  which  are  well  conveyed  by  the  text  and  woodcuts.    The 
consist  of  one  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  with  the  rail  and  canal  proposed 
Lieutenant  Wyse  and  the  author,  and  adopted  by  the  International  Congress  H 
1879 ;  and  a  general  one  of  Southern  Darien  by  Lieutenant  Wyse. 

Beolxui,  Elisee. — Voyage  ^  la  Sierra-Nevada  de  Sainte  Marthe.    Paysages  de  k 

Nature  tropicale.     Seconde  Edition.    Paris  (Hachette):  1881,  12mo.,  pp.  337, 

illustrations.    (  Williams  &  Norgate ;  price  3«.  6d,) 

From  the  preface,  the  first  edition  of  this  early  work  of  its  now  well-kaown 
author  would  seem  to  have  been  published  in  1861 ;  his  journey  to  the  United 
States  of  Colombia,  then  known  as  New  Grenada,  having  been  noade  in  1865. 
His  explorations  continued  for  two  years,  chiefly  in  Santa  Marta  and  the'' 
mountains  east  of  it,  which  are  well  shown  on  the  small  map  adoompanying  the 
work. 

Wieser,  Dr.  Franz. — ^Magalh&cs-Strasso  und  Austral-Continent  auf  den  Gbben 
des  Johannes  Sch5ner.  Beitrage  zur  Greschichte  der  Krdkunde  im  XVL  Jaihi- 
hundert.  Innsbruck  (Wagner) ;  1881, 8vo.,  pp.  122,  maps.  (  WiUiams  &  NorgaU : 
price  55.)  ^ 

This  contribution  to  the  literature  of  archaic  geography  consists  of  a     L 
cussions  of  the  1520  Niimberg,  1515,  and  later  globes  of  Schoner  (not  Schonr    I 
as  it  is  usually  written) ;  the  sources  of  that  Professor's  knowledge,  espe(^/" 
as  to  his  exposition  of  the  Southern  passage,  the  Straits  of  Magalhftes,  and  the 
Australian  continent ;  the  pretended  map  of  Martin  Behaim  with  Magalhie^ 
straits,  and  the  World  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci.    Dr.  Wieser  adds  some  remarkt 
on  subjects  of  interest,  such  as  the  oldest  cartographic  monuments  with  the 
name  America ;  the  earliest  occurrence  of  the  name  Brazil ;  the  gradual  disooverf 
of  a  fifth  great  world-section,  and  the  introduction  of  the  term  **  Terra  Australis* 
to  geographical  nomenclature;    the  anonymous  pamphlet  "Copia  der  Newea 
Zeytung  auss   Presillg   Landt,"    of   which  10  examples  are    now    known; 
Maximilianus  Transilvanus  on  the  Moluccas,  &c. 

The  maps  represent  Schoner's  Globes  of  1520  and  1515,  the  Western 
Hemisphere  according  to  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  map  of  the  Worki;  and  the 
Southern  Hemisphere  according  to  the  map  of  the  World  by  Oiontius  Fmvos 
.     in  1531,  and  also  according  to  doner's  1533  Globe. 
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On  the  Commercial  Importance  ofHudmiie  Bay^  with  Remarks  on 

Recent  Surveys  and  Investigations. 

By  BoBERT  Bell,  m.d.,  F.a.8.,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Geological 

Snryey  of  Canada. 

Kap,  p.  640. 

I  BEG  leave  to  ofiTer  to  the  Bojal  Geograpliical  Society  a  few  remarks  on 
the  great  Mediterranean  sea  of  North  America,  in  regard  to  wliich  there 
appears  to  be  a  general  want  of  correct  information.  Before  proceeding 
to  do  so,  it  may  be  proper  for  me  to  state  that  I  have  a  considerable 
personal  knowledge  of  Hudson's  Bay  and  the  surrounding  regions.  As 
an  officer  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada,  I  have  spent  six  seasons 
since  1869  in  explorations  around  the  bay  itself  or  in  its  vicinity,  while 
the  remaining  summers  of  this  interval  have  been  devoted  mostly  to 
surveying  and  exploring  portions  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  territory  at 
greater  or  less  distances  inland.  In  the  course  of  my  geological 
investigations,  I  have  made  surveys  of  most  of  the  principal  rivers, 
together  with  their  larger  branches,  which  flow  from  the  west  and  south 
into  Hudson's  Bay,  including  the  Great  and  Little  Churchill,  the  Nelson, 
Hayes,  Hill,  Severn,  Albany,  Eenogami,  Moose,  Missinabe,  Mattagami, 
and  Abittibi.  On  account  of  its  great  geological  interest,  I  made  a 
topographical  survey  in  1877  of  about  800  miles  of  the  Eastmain  Coast, 
from  Cape  Jones  northward.  Some  of  the  maps  showing  these  surveys 
have  been  already  published  with  the  annual  reports  of  the  Geological 
Department,  and  those  representing  the  remainder  will  soon  be  forth- 
coming. 

During  the  past  autumn,  in  coming  to  England  in  one  of  the  ships 
from  the  bay,  I  happened  to  enjoy  unusually  good  opportunities  of 
seeing  both  sides  of  Hudson's  Strait,  and  of  acquiring  much  valuable 
information  in  reference  to  its  navigation. 

In  the  popular  mind,  Hudson's  Bay  is  apt  to  be  associated  with  the 
polar  regions,  yet  no  part  of  it  comes  within  the  Arctic  circle,  and  liie 
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sonthem  extremity  is  south  of  the  latitude  of  London.  Few  people 
have  any  adequate  conception  of  the  extent  of  this  great  American  sea. 
Including  its  southern  prolongation,  James'  Bay,  it  measures  about  1000 
miles  in  length,  and  it  is  more  than  600  miles  in  width  at  its  northern 
part.  Its  total  area  is  approximately  600,000  square  miles,  or  upwards 
of  half  that  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  of  the  old  world.  It  is  enclosed 
by  the  land  on  all  sides  except  the  north-east,  where  it  communicates  by 
several  channels  with  the  outer  ocean.  The  principal  or  best  known  of 
these  is  Hudson's  Strait,  which  is  about  600  miles  in  length,  and  has  an 
average  width  of  about  100  miles. 

Hudson's  Bay,  which  might  have  been  more  appropriately  called 
Hudson's  Sea,  is  the  central  basin  of  the  drainage  of  North  America. 
The  limits  of  this  basin  extend  to  the  centre  of  the  Labrador  peninsula, 
or  some  600  miles  inland  on  the  east  side,  and  to  the  Bocky  Mountains, 
or  a  distance  of  1300  miles  on  the  west.  The  Winnipeg  Basin  constitutes 
a  sort  of  outlier  of  the  region  more  immediately  under  notice,  since  the 
waters -drain  into  it  from  north,  south,  east,  and  west,  and  dificharge 
themselves  by  one  great  trunk,  the  Nelson  river,  into  Hudson's  Bay. 
The  southernmost  part  of  this  basin,  namely,  the  source  of  the  Bed  Biver, 
extends  down  nearly  to  latitude  46^.  The  head  waters  of  the  southern 
rivers  of  James'  Bay  are  not  far  to  the  north  of  Lake  Huron ;  while  one 
of  the  branches  of  the  Albany  rises  within  26  miles  of  the  north  shore  of 
Lake  Superior.  Including  the  Winnipeg  system,  the  basin  of  Hudson's 
Bay  has  a  width  of  about  2100  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  a  length  of 
about  1600  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  its  dimensions  approach  the 
enormous  area  of  8,000,000  square  miles.  Over  a  great  part  of  this 
vast  region  there  is  a  temperate  climate,  and  although  much  of  the  sur- 
face is  comparatively  barren,  yet  large  tracts  possess  a  very  fertile  soil. 
The  numerous  large  rivers  and  lakes  embraced  within  these  limits  will 
prove  of  great  value  in  the  settlement  of  the  country. 

Both  the  bay  and  strait  are  remarkably  free  from  rocks  and  shoals, 
which  might  interfere  with  their  free  navigation.  The  groups  of  islands 
near  the  east  side  of  the  bay  are  surrounded  by  deep  water,  and  a  wide 
channel  leads  up  the  centre  of  James'  Bay,  Fortunately  the  main  body 
of  the  bay,  which  is  the  portion  likely  to  be  hereafter  frequented  by 
shipping,  is  entirely  without  shoals,  reefs,  or  islands.  The  depth  is  very 
uniform  over  most  of  the  bay,  and  nowhere  does  it  present  any  great 
irregularities.  It  averages  about  70  fathoms  throughout,  deepening  to 
100  and  upwards  in  approaching  the  outlet  of  Hudson's  Strait ;  while  in 
the  strait  itself  the  soundings  along  the  centre  vary  from  about  160  to 
upwards  of  300  fathoms.  The  bottom  appears  to  consist  almost  every- 
where of  boulder  clay  and  mud.  Near  the  shores  f.  stiff  clay,  affording 
good  holding  ground  for  anchors,  is  almost  invariably  met  with  on  both 
sides. 

James'  Bay  begins  at  Oape  Jones  on  the  east  side  and  Gape  Henrietta 
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Idaria  on  the  west,  and  nins  south  about  850  miles,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  about  150  miles.  The  east  side  of  Hudson's  Bay,  including 
its  southern  prolongation,  is  known  as  the  Eastmain  Coast.  Between 
Cape  Jones  and  Cape  Du£ferin  on  the  Portland  Promontory,  and  again  in 
■approaching  Cape  Wolstenholme,  at  the  northern  termination  of  this 
coast,  the  land  is  high  and  bold,  some  parts  attaining  an  elevation  of 
nearly  2000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  country  on  the  south-west  side  of 
the  main  bay,  as  well  as  that  lying  to  the  west  of  James'  Bay,  is  low  and 
generally  level,  with  shallow  water  extending  a  long  distance  out  from 
shore.  Both  sides  of  Hudson's  Strait  are  high  and  rocky,  but  the  northern 
is  less  precipitous  than  the  southern. 

Of  the  numerous  rivers  which  run  into  Hudson's  Bay  from  all  sides, 
about  thirty  are  of  considerable  magnitude.    All  those  which  enter  on 
the  Eastmain  Coast  appear  to  flow  with  a  uniform  course  directly  west 
or  parallel  to  one  another,  and  as  the  height  of  land  in  the  centre  of  the 
Labrador  peninsula  is  furthest  inland  towards  the  south,  the  rivers 
^which  fall  into  the  southern  part  of  this  coast  are  the  largest,  and  the 
remainder  become  progressively  smaller  as  we  go  north.     Numerous 
streams  converge  to  the  head  of  James'  Bay  from  all  points  southward 
of  an  east  and  west  line  passing  through  its  southern  extremity.     The 
Moose,  about  a  mile  wide,  is  the  principal  of  these.     On  the  western  side 
the  Albany  and  the  Churchill  are  the  longest,  but  the  Nelson,  with  a 
course  of  only  about  400  miles,  discharges  the  greatest  body  of  water 
into  the  sea.     Indeed,  this  great  artery  of  the  Winnipeg  system  may  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  first  class  rivers  of  the  world.     Few  of  the 
rivers  of  Hudson's  Bay  afford  uninterrupted  navigation  for  large  vessels 
to  any  great  distance  from  the  coast.    During  the  season  of  high  water, 
fihallow-draft  steamers  might  ascend  the  Moose  river  and  two  of  its 
branches  for  upwards  of  100  miles.      Hayes  river  and  two  of  its 
branches  might  apparently  be  navigated  by  such  craft  in  the  spring  to 
points  about  140  miles  inland,  and  the  Albany  for  nearly  250  miles; 
while  larger  steamers  might  ascend  the  Nelson  for  70  or  80  miles  from 
the  open  sea.    The  Nelson  is  the  only  muddy-water  river  entering 
Hudson's  Bay.    Most  of  the  others  have  a  slightly  brownish  tinge,  but 
their  waters  are  perfectly  wholesome  and  contain  only  very  small 
quantities  of  foreign  matter.     The  Churchill,  which  is  the  second  largest 
river  of  Hudson's  Bay,  is  a  beautiful  clear-water  stream,  somewhat 
larger  than  the  Rhine.    It  is  remarkable  for  having  at  its  mouth  a 
splendid  harbour  with  deep  water  and  every  natural  convenience  for  the 
purposes  of  modem  commerce. 

The  only  harbours  on  the  west  side  of  Hudson's  Bay  are  those  formed 
by  the  mouths  of  rivers,  but  none  of  them,  with  the  exception  of 
Churchill  Harbour,  can  be  entered  by  vessels  drawing  more  than  ten  or 
eleven  feet,  and  only  at  high  water  even  by  these.  The  Churchill  is 
unlike  all  the  other  rivers  in  having  a  deep,  rocky,  and  oomparatively 
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narrow  moiitli,  which  can  be  entered  with  ease  and  safety  by  the  largest 
ships  at  all  stages  of  the  tide.  On  the  point  at  the  west  side  of  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour  stands  the  old  Fort  Prince  of  Wales,  which 
is  probably  the  largest  ruin  in  North  America.  Although  occupying  a 
commanding  position  and  mounting  about  forty  large  guns,  it  was  sur- 
rendered, without  firing  a  shot,  to  the  French  Admiral  La  Perouse,  who- 
destroyed  it  in  1782. 

Along  the  west  coast  the  rise  and  fall  at  spring  tides  amounts  ta 
about  11  or  12  feet,  on  an  average,  and  is  pretty  uniform,  diminish- 
ing somewhat  towards  the  south.  It  is  greatest  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Nelson  river,  where  it  amounts  to  about  16  feet.  The  tides  are  lower 
all  along  the  east  side  of  the  bay.  In  Hudson's  Strait  there  is  a  very 
good  tide,  amounting  to  38^  feet  at  Fort  Chimo,  accordiug  to  the  reports 
we  have  received  of  Acting  Sta£f-Commander  J.  G.  Boulton's  reconnais- 
sance during  the  past  summer. 

Geologically  the  basin  of  Hudson's  Bay,  excluding  the  western  or 
Winnipeg  division,  lies  within  the  great  Laurentian  area  of  the  Dominion. 
Silurian  rocks  resting  almost  horizontally  upon  these,  form  an  irregular 
border  along  the  south-western  side  of  the  bay,  and  in  the  valleys  of 
some  of  the  rivers  they  extend  inland  from  100  to  200  miles.  To  the 
south  and  west  of  James'  Bay,  the  Silurian  are  overlaid  by  Devonian 
rocks,  which  here  occupy  a  considerable  area.  The  long  chains  of 
islands  which  fringe  the  east  coast  for  nearly  800  miles  to  the  northward 
of  Cape  Jones,  and  also  the  mainland  in  the  vicinity  of  Eichmond  Gulf^ 
are  composed  of  igneous  and  almost  unaltered  sedimentary  rocks,  re- 
sembling the  Nipigon  series  of  the  Lake  Superior  region,  which  may  \» 
of  Cambrian  age.  On  the  western  side  of  the  bay,  from  Churchill  north- 
wards, quartzites  and  other  rocks,  which  may  also  belong  to  the  Cambrian 
system,  appear  to  be  largely  developed.  Valuable  minerals  may  be 
looked  for  on  this  part  of  the  coast.  The  extensive  level  region  around 
the  south-western  side  of  the  bay  is  overspread  with  a  great  sheet  of 
boulder  clay,  which  is  generally  covered  by  the  modified  drift.  The 
rocks  of  the  outlying,  or  Winnipeg  division  of  the  basin,  comprise  ai^ 
extensive  series,  ranging  from  the  Laurentian  to  the  tertiary. 

The  resources  of  Hudson's  Bay  and  the  country  immediately  around 
it  are  varied  and  numerous,  although  as  yet  few  of  them  are  at  all 
developed.  The  fur  trade  is  the  principal  and  best  known  business 
which  has  hitherto  been  carried  on  in  these  regions,  but  a  large  amount 
of  oil,  derived  from  the  larger  whales,  the  porpoises,  walruses,  white 
bears,  and  the  various  species  of  seals  which  frequent  the  northern  pari» 
of  the  bay,  has  been  carried  to  New  England,  and  small  quantities,  prin- 
cipally of  porpoise  and  seal  oil,  have  from  time  to  time  been  brought  to 
London  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  The  other  exports  from  the 
bay  have  been  as  yet  but  trifling.  They  embrace  whalebone,  feathen, 
quillsi  castorum^  lead  ore,  sawn  lumber,  ivory,  tallow,  isinglass,  and  nVHia. 
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•of  seals  and  porpoises.  The  fisheries,  properly  speaking,  of  Hudson's 
Bay  have  not  yet  been  investigated.  Both  the  Indians  and  Eskimo 
find  a  variety  of  fish  for  their  own  use,  and  fine  salmon  abound  in  the 
rivers  of  Hudson's  Strait ;  and  from  one  or  two  of  them  a  considerable 
number  of  banels,  in  a  salted  condition,  are  exported  every  year. 
Waterfowl  are  very  numerous  on  both  sides  of  the  bay,  and  larger  game 
on  the  "  barren  grounds "  in  the  northern  parts,  so  that  the  natives, 
with  prudence,  may  always  have  a  plentiful  supply  of  food. 

But  perhaps  the  most  important  of  the  undeveloped  resources  of  the 
<x>untry  around  the  bay  are  its  soil,  timber,  and  minerals.  To  the  south 
and  west  of  James'  Bay,  in  the  latitude  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall, 
there  is  a  large  tract,  in  which  much  of  the  land  is  good  and  the  climate 
sufficiently  favourable  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  stock  and  dairy 
farming.  A  strip  of  country  along  the  east  side  of  James'  Bay  may 
also  prove  available  for  these  purposes.  To  the  south-west  of  the  wide 
part  of  the  bay  the  country  is  well  wooded,  and  although  little  or  no 
rock  comes  to  the  surface  over  an  immense  area,  still  neither  the  soil  nor 
the  climato  are  suitable  for  carrying  on  agriculture  as  a  principal  occu- 
pation until  we  have  passed  over  more  than  half  the  distance  to  Lake 
Winnipeg.  This  region,  however,  offers  no  engineering  difficulties  to 
the  construction  of  a  railway  from  the  sea-coast  to  the  better  country 
beyond,  and  this,  at  present,  is  the  most  important  point  in  reference  to 
it.  Some  of  the  timber  found  in  the  country  which  sends  its  waters 
into  James'  Bay,  may  prove  to  be  of  value  for  export.  Among  the  kinds 
which  it  produces  may  be  mentioned  white,  red,  and  pitch  pine,  black 
and  white  spruce,  balsam,  larch,  white  cedar,  and  white  birch.  The 
numerous  rivers  converging  towards  the  head  of  James'  Bay  offer 
facilities  for  **  driving  "  timber  to  points  at  which  it  may  be  shipped  by 
sea-going  vessels. 

Minerals  may,  however,  become  in  the  future  the  greatest  of  the 
resources  of  Hudson's  Bay.  Little  direct  search  has  as  yet  been  made 
for  the  valuable  minerals  of  these  regions.  I  have,  however,  found  a 
large  deposit  of  rich  ironstone  on  the  Mattagami  river,  inexhaustible 
supplies  of  good  manganiferous  iron  ore  on  the  islands  near  the  East- 
main  coast,  and  promising  quantities  of  galena  around  Bichmond  Gulf 
•and  also  near  Little  Whale  River,  where  a  small  amount  had  previously 
been  known  to  exist.  I  have  likewise  noted  traces  of  gold,  silver, 
molybdenum,  and  copper.  Lignite  is  met  with  on  the  Missinabe, 
gypsum  on  the  Moose,  and  petroleum-bearing  limestone  on  the  Abittibi 
river.  Small  quantities  of  anthracite,  and  various  ornamental  stones 
and  rare  minerals,  have  been  met  with  in  the  course  of  my  explorations. 
Soapstone  is  abundant  not  far  from  Mosquito  Bay,  on  the  east  side,  and 
iron  pyrites  between  Churchill  and  Marble  Island,  on  the  west.  Good 
building  stones,  clays,  and  limestones  exist  on  both  sides  of  the  bay. 
A  cargo  of  mica  is  said  to  have  been  taken  from  Chesterfield  Inlet  to 
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New  lork,  and  valuable  dopositB  of  plumbago  are  reported  to  occur 
on  the  north  side  of  Hudson's  Strait.  Some  capitalUto  huvo  applied  to 
tlie  Canadian  Govemiaent  for  mining  rights  in  the  latter  region. 

Sitaated  in  the  heart'of  North  America,  and  poseeseiag  a  seaport  in 
the  very  centre  of  thejcontinent,  1500  miles  nearer  tlian  Quebec  to  the 
fertile  lands  of  the  Korth-west  TerritorieB,  Hudson's  Bay  now  begins  Ut 
posaees  a  new  interest,  not  only  to  the  Canadians,  but  also  to  the  people 
of  Great  Britain,  from  tho  fact  that  the  future  highway  between  the 
great  North-west  of  the  Dominion  and  Europe  may  pass  through  it. 
The  possibility  of  this  route  being  adopted  for  trade  la  not  a  new  ide«, 
as  it  has  frequently  been  suggested  by  iar-seeing  men  in  past  ycare,  and 
occasionally  referred  to  in  the  newspapers.  In  1848  the  then  Lieutenant 
M.  H.  Syngo,  in  Mb  work  on  Canada,  wrote:  "A  ship  annually  arrives 
at  Fort  York,  for  tho  service  of  tho  Hudson's  Bay  Company ;  who  can 
tell  how  many  may  eventually  do  so?"  In  1869,  and  Bubsequently,  I 
frequently  diacussed  the  matter  with  the  late  Hon.  John  Young,  Mr. 
Keefer,  Professor  Armstrong,  and  others;  and  in  1876  Mr,  Selwyn 
brought  the  subject  unofBeially  before  members  of  the  Canadian 
Government,  and  recommended  that  surveys  ho  made  of  Hudson's  Bay 
and  Strait.  Tho  Right  Hon,  Sir  John  A.  Sracdonold,  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  and  hia  deputy.  Colonel  J.  S.  Deunis,  have  all  ah>ng  taken  a 
deep  interest  in  this  question,  and  in  1878  tho  latter  gentleman  pub- 
lished a  work,  accompanied  by  a  valuable  map,  in  relation  to  it.  The 
Report  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  for  1878  contains  an  apptndii  bj- 
myaelf  on  the  practicability  of  building  a  railway  from  Lake  'Winnipeg 
to  Hudson's  Bay.  In  the  session  of  1878-79,  and  again  the  fuUowiog 
year,  the  Hon.  Thomas  Ryan,  a  gentleman  of  great  ontcrpriee,  has 
brought  the  matter  under  the  notice  of  the  Dominion  Senate. 

In  1880  the  Parliament  of  Canada  granted  charters  to  two  companies 
for  constructing  railways,  and  otherwise  opening  a  route  for  commerDe, 
from  the  North- West  Territories  to  Europe  via  Hudson's  Bay;  aod 
during  the  past  simimer  one  of  them,  tho  Nelson  Valley  Company, 
caused  a  survey  to  bo  made  of  part  of  tho  distance  between  Laks 
Winnipeg  and  tho  harbour  of  Churchill.  Their  chief  engineer  has 
reported  the  route  to  be  an  easy  and  inexpensive  one  for  a  railway, 
This  company  has  also  the  power  of  connecting  with  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  but  the  main  line  will  form  a  connecting  link  between 
the  great  system  of  inland  navigation,  which  centres  in  I^ake  Winnipeg, 
and  the  sea.  When  constructed,  the  Nelson  Valley  railway  may  carry 
to  the  seaboard  not  only  the  surplus  grain  and  cattle  of  our  own  Korth- 
West,  hut  also  those  of  Minnesota  and  Dakota.  Sir  J.  H.  Leftoy, 
President  of  the  Geographical  Section  of  the  British  Association,  in  the 
able  address  which  he  delivered  at  tho  Swansea  meeting  (1880),  said:— 
"  Hudson's  Bay  itself  cannot  fail,  at  no  distant  day,  to  challenge  more 
attention.    Dr.  Bell  reports  that  the  land  is  rising  at  tho  rate  of  five  to 
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ten  feet  in  a  century,  that  is,  possibly,  an  inch  a  year.  Not,  however, 
on  this  account  will  the  hydrographer  notice  it ;  but  because  the  natural 
seaports  of  that  vast  interior,  now  thrown  open  to  settlement,  Keewatin, 
Manitoba,  and  other  provinces  unborn,  must  be  sought  there.  York 
Factory,  which  is  nearer  Liverpool  than  New  York,  has  been  happily 
called  by  Professor  H.  Y,  Hind  the  Archangel  of  the  West.  The  mouth 
of  the  Churchill,  however,  although  somewhat  further  north,  offers  far 
superior  natural  advantages,  and  may  more  fitly  challenge  the  title.  It 
will  undoubtedly  be  the  future  shipping  port  for  the  agricultural  pro- 
ducts of  the  vast  North- West  Territory,  and  the  route  by  which 
emigrants  will  enter  the  country."  Sir  Henry  Lefroy  knows  whereof 
he  writes,  being  personally  well  acquainted  with  Hudson's  Bay  and  the 
North- West  Territories. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  Canadian  North- West  Territories, 
embracing  hundreds  of  millions  of  acres  of  fine  land,  are  capable  of 
becomiug  the  greatest  wheatfield  in  the  world.  The  centre  of  this 
immense  agricultural  region  probably  lies  to  the  north  of  the  Saskat- 
chewan. If  we  look  at  the  map  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  we  shall 
see  at  a  glance  that  the  shortest  route  between  these  territories  and 
England  is  through  Hudson's  Bay.  Mr.  Lindsay  Bussell,  the  Surveyor- 
General  of  Canada,  has  recently  made  a  close  calculation  of  relative 
distances,  and  found  that  even  the  city  of  Winnipeg,  which  is  near  the 
south-eastern  extremity  of  these  territories,  is  at  least  800  miles  nearer 
to  Liverpool  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  route  than  by  the  St.  Lawrence,  while 
the  difference  in  favour  of  the  former  will  be  increased  continually  as  we 
advance  northward  into  the  interior.  Now  let  us  consider  the  relative 
progress  of  two  persons  travelling  to  Liverpool  from  the  centre  of  this 
vast  region,  the  one  going  by  Winnipeg  and  the  valley  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, and  the  other  by  the  Nelson  valley  and  the  Churchill  Harbour. 
In  about  the  same  time  which  the  former  requires  to  reach  the  city  of 
Winnipeg,  the  latter  arrives  at  the  sea-coast  at  Churchill.  From  Winni- 
peg our  firat  traveller  has  still  to  go  1291  miles  by  the  Lake  Superior 
route,  or  1698  miles  if  he  prefer  the  all-rail  journey  through'Amerioan 
territory,  via  Chicago,  before  he  reaches  Montreal,  where  he  will  be  still 
about  as  far  from  Liverpool  as  our  other  traveller  when  he  has  reached 
ChurchiU.  In  other  words,  the  route  from  the  North- West  Territories 
to  England,  vi&  Hudson's  Bay,  saves  the  whole  distance  between  Winni- 
peg and  Montreal.  The  distance  to  Liverpool  by  way  of  New  York  is 
still  greater.  The  advantages  of  this  short  route  over  all  others  are  so 
numerous  that  only  a  few  of  them  can  be  referred  to  in  this  short  paper. 
The  great  saving  in  distance  represents  an  important  economy  in  time 
and  money,  or  in  freight  and  passenger  rates.  If  the  grain,  cattle,  and 
other  productions  of  the  North-West  Territories  could  reach  a  Euro- 
pean market,  only  through  Ontario  and  Quebec,  or  by  way  of  New  York, 
a  large  proportion  of  their  value  would  necessarily  be  consumed  by  the 
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long  land  carriage;  whereas  if  they  can  find  an  outlet  at  Churchill, 
there  will  be  an  average  saving  of  1291  miles  as  compared  with  Mon- 
treal, and  of  upwards  of  1700  miles  as  compared  with  New  York,  and 
this  without  any  increase  in  the  length  of  the  sea  voyage.  In  effect, 
this  will  place  a  great  part  of  the  farming  lands  of  our  North- West 
Territories  in  as  good  a  position  in  regard  to  a  seaport  as  axe  those 
of  Ontario  west  of  Toronto ;  and  consequently  will  greatly  increase  the 
value  of  every  description  of  farm  produce  and,  therefore,  of  the  farniB 
themselves.  Some  kinds,  which  could  not  be  sent  out  of  the  country  at 
all  by  the  longer  land  route,  may  be  profitably  exported  by  the  shorter 
one.  For  the  transportation  of  both  grain  and  fresh  meat,  as  Colonel 
Dennis  has  pointed  out,  the  northern  route,  besides  the  shortening  of 
the  distance,  would  have  great  advantages  over  all  those  to  the  south, 
owing  to  its  cooler  and  more  uniform  temperature.  Heavy  or  bulky 
goods  of  all  kinds  would,  of  course,  be  imported  into  the  North-West  by 
the  shortest  land  route.  In  regard  to  the  export  and  import  of  live 
stock,  this  independent  route  will  possess  a  great  importance  to  these 
territories.  Hitherto  cattle,  horses,  hogs,  and  sheep  have  there  enjoyed 
an  immunity  from  almost  all  forms  of  contagious  diseases,  and,  owing  to 
the  healthy  nature  of  the  climate  for  these  animals,  it  is  hoped  this 
state  of  things  will  continue.  The  domestic  animals  in  the  United 
States  and  the  older  Canadian  provinces  being  occasionally  afflicted  with 
contagious  diseases,  it  becomes  necessary  for  European  countries  to 
impose  restrictions  on  their  importation.  In  the  event  of  an  epidemic 
of  this  nature  existing  in  some  part  of  these  regions,  but  not  in  the 
North- West  Territories,  there  need  be  no  objection  to  exporting  live 
stock  from  the  latter  by  way  of  Hudson's  Bay. 

As  a  route  for  emigrants  from  Europe,  that  by  Hudson's  Bay  possesses 
not  only  the  advantage  of  the  shoi*t  land  journey,  but  the  still  more 
important  one  to  us,  of  entirely  avoiding  the  Tnited  States  and  the 
populous  parts  of  Canada,  in  both  of  which,  it  is  well  known,  a  veiy 
serious  percentage  of  the  immigrants  destined  for  our  North- West  lands 
are  every  year  enticed  away  to  settle  in  the  great  republic.  An  inlet  by 
Hudson's  Bay  is  the  only  thoroughly  independent  channel  which  can 
ever  be  established  between  the  British  Islands  and  our  great  and  valu- 
able territories  in  the  interior  of  North  America ;  and  it  is  veiy  desirable, 
on  national  grounds,  that  it  should  be  opened  up.  Troops  have  hitherto 
been  sent  to  the  Bed  Biver  settlement  on  more  than  one  occasion,  by  way 
of  Hudson's  Bay,  while  the  intervening  country  was,  as  it  is  yet,  in  a 
state  of  nature.  Were  a  short  railway  built  through  this  tract,  it  would 
at  once  become,  for  military  purposes,  an  easy  connecting  link  with  the 
mother  country. 

An  impression  has  long  prevailed  that  Hudson's  Bay  and  Strait 
could  not  be  navigated  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  commerce  on  account 
of  ice,  but  this  idea  is  probably  destined  to  prove  chimerical.   The  occasion 
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for  testing  the  point  had  not  hitherto  arisen,  and  the  fact  that  these  watcrd 
have  been  successfully  navigated  by  ordinary  sailing  vessels  for  200  years, 
in  order  to  secure  what  little  trade  the  country  afforded,  indicates  what 
may  be  expected  from  properly  equipped  steamships,  so  soon  as  the 
larger  business  of  the  future  may  require  their  services  in  this  direction. 
The  conditions  of  the  sea-borne  commerce  of  the  North-West,  in  relation 
to  Hudson's  Bay,  will  probably  turn  out  to  be  similar  to  those  of  the 
rest  of  Canada  with  reforenoe  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawredce.  In  both 
cases,  everything  must  be  done  during  the  summer.  Yet  Hudson's  Bay 
is,  of  course,  open  all  the  year  round.  No  one  would  be  likely  to  suppose 
that  a  sea  of  such  extent,  in  the  latitude  of  the  British  Islands,  would 
ever  freeze  across.  The  Lower  St.  Lawrence  is  also  partly  open  even  in 
the  middle  of  winter.  But  the  difficulty  in  both  cases  is  the  impossi- 
bility of  getting  into  harbours.  A  harbour  such  as  that  of  Churchill  on 
Hudson's  Bay  would  have  the  advantage  over  Quebec  or  Montreal  of 
communicating  directly  with  the  open  sea,  and  hence  in  the  autumn, 
vessels  would  not  be  liable  to  be  frozen  in,  as  occasionally  happens  in 
the  St.  Lawrence,  as  for  example  in  the  autumn  just  passed ;  and  also  in 
the  autumn  of  1870,  when  the  outward-bound  shipping  got  frozen  in 
below  Quebec,  occasioning  a  loss,  it  was  said,  of  over  a  million  of  dollars. 
Again,  in  the  spring  there  would  probably  be  less  uncertainty  about 
entering  from  sea  than  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  where  vexatious 
delays  are  not  uncommon  after  the  open  season  is  supposed  to  have 
arrived. 

There  has  been  some  discussion  as  to  the  length  of  time  during  which 
Hudson's  Strait  and  Bay  might  be  navigated  each  year,  but  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  much  evidence  that  the  strait,  any  more  than  tbe  bay,  is 
closed  at  any  season.  Its  great  width,  depth,  and  the  strength  of  the 
tides  probably  keep  it  open  all  winter.  My  own  experience  and  that  of 
many  others  lead  mo  to  believe  that  the  climate  generally  of  Hudson's 
Bay  is  much  better  than  some  writers  have  represented  it  to  be.  From 
all  that  I  could  learn  or  observe,  it  appears  that  the  strait  and  bay  may 
be  navigated  and  the  land  approached  by  steamers  during  an  average  of 
four  and  a  half  months  each  year,  or  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  end 
of  October.  The  strait  and  bay  could  probably  be  navigated  by  steam- 
vessels  earlier  than  the  middle  of  June,  but  nothing  would  be  gained, 
except  perhaps  by  whalers,  in  going  in  before  an  open  harbour  can  be 
reached.  Much  has  been  recorded  in  favour  of  the  above  opinion  from 
the  days  of  the  Danish  Captain  John  Monck,  who  wintered  at  Churchill 
in  1619-20,  to  the  present  time ;  and  other  evidence,  which  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  books,  leads  me  to  the  same  conclusion.  Churchill  Harbour 
does  not  freeze  up  until  November,  and  the  sea  is  open  close  to  it  during 
the  whole  winter. 

I  have  a  record  of  the  principal  phenomena  of  the  seasons  at  Martin's 
Falls,  on  the  Albany,  extending  through  a  period  of  fifty  years,  and  from 
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it  I  find  that  the  river  is  open  there  on  an  average  for  six  months  of  tlie 
year.  I  have  also  a  record  of  the  dates  of  the  opening  and  closing  of  Hajes 
river  at  York  Factory,  extending  over  more  than  fifty  years,  from  which 
it  appears  to  enjoy  an  average  of  fully  six  months  of  open  water.  The 
Nelson  river  is  open  for  a  longer  period.  I  think,  with  these  facta  before  m, 
we  need  not  despair  of  Bucceaafully  navigating  Hudson's  Bay,  as  far  as  the 
length  of  the  season  is  concerned.  Even  were  the  time  of  open  navigation 
shorter  than  it  is  known  to  he,  the  very  great  benefits  which  the  North- 
West  and  Canada  generally  would  derive  from  posBesBing  an  outlet  in  ilul 
direction,  are  siifScient  to  make  it  well  worth  an  effort  to  open  it  up.  Tho 
freedom  of  Hudson's  Strait  and  Bay  from  rocks,  shoals,  and  other  impedi- 
ments  to  navigation  will  esompt  vessels  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe  from 
tho  heavy  expenses  for  pilots,  lighthouses,  &c.,  which  burden  shipping 
by  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  are  even  more  onerous  in  some  other  parU 
of  the  world.  The  delays  from  drifting  ice  in  the  strait  which  have 
occasionally  occurred  to  sailing  vessels  would  not  be  esporienced  by 
atcsui  ships. 

We  have  seen  that  in  proportion  as  we  decrease  the  cost  of  transport*- 
tiou  to  a  foreign  market,  wo  increase  the  home  value  of  all  kinds  of  ftina 
produce,  and  consequently  of  the  farm  itself.  Now,  considering  the 
vast  extent  of  fine  land  to  be  affected  hy  the  opening  of  the  route  above 
referred  to,  if  tho  value  of  each  acre  of  it  wore  enhanced  in  this  way 
hy  only  a  few  shillings,  the  aggregate  increase  would  amount  to  more 
than  a  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  Such  a  gain  as  this,  together  with 
the  various  other  great  advantages  wliich,  as  we  have  seen,  may  he 
derived  from  tho  opening  of  this  new  ocean  route,  will,  I  think,  suffi- 
ciently illustrate  the  commercial  importance  of  Hudson's  Bay. 
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Arrival  of  the  American  Polar-Station  Party  at  Lady  Franklin 

— News  has  been  received  of  the  safo  arrival  of  Lieut.  A.  W.  Grealy 
and  his  party,*  on  tho  11th  of  August  at  Lady  Franklin  Bay.  They 
were  taken  up  Smith  Sound  and  left  at  their  destination  by  the  stoamer 
Proteus,  belonging  to  Mr.  Jamca  Stewart,  M.P.  for  Greenock,  whidi 
arrived  on  its  return  voyago  at  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  on  the  12tli 
of  September.  On  her  way  to  the  north  the  Proteus  put  into  Godhavn 
on  July  16th,  and  took  in,  for  tho  use  of  the  expedition,  twelve  dogs, 
two  sledges,  1500  lbs.  of  dried  fish,  and  twelve  barrels  of  walrus  meat 
At  Disco,  Dr.  Pavy,  who  had  passed  the  winter  there,  joined  tie 
expeditionary  party.  The  Frotetta  reports  that  last  winter  was  vety 
mild  in  that  part  of  tho  North  Folar  basin,  and  that  the  ship  could  havi 
"  PtooeedingB  U.  G.  &,  anlt,  p.  IW. 
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penetrated  fxirther  north,  there  being  open  water  as  far  as  the  eye 
oonld  reach.  A  contrary  state  of  things  appears  to  have  prevailed  this 
summer  in  the  Arctic  Seas  further  east.  The  Dutch  Arctic  exploring 
vessel  WiUem  Barents  has  found  Spitzbergen,  Novaya  Zemlya,  and  even 
the  Bear  Islands  unapproachable  on  account  of  the  barrier  of  Polar  ice 
which  surrounds  them ;  and  we  further  learn  that  the  ice  has  been  per- 
manent this  year  within  ten  miles  of  the  northern  coast  of  Iceland.  At 
Godhavn,  whence  we  have  news  up  to  September  2nd,  sickness  of  an 
epidemic  nature  had  been  very  prevalent  among  the  natives,  and  many 
had  died. 

Events  in  East  Central  Africa. — ^By  recent  despatches  from  Zanzibar 
we  learn  that  the  enterprising  chief  Mirambo  has  returned  from  a  war- 
like expedition  he  has  made,  during  the  early  part  of  the  present  year^ 
to  the  regions  north  and  east  of  his  dominions,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
is  said  to  have  reached  the  southern  shores  of  Victoria  Nyanza.  Besides 
securing  the  usual  plunder  in  cattle  and  slaves  for  himself  and  his 
warriors,  he  is  said  to  have  entered  into  friendly  relations  with  King 
Mtesa  with  a  view  to  opening  up  a  western  trade  route,  a  necessary 
preliminary  to  which  would  be  the  domination  of  the  independent  and 
powerful  tribes  lying  between  the  territories  of  the  two  chiefs.  Should 
the  nefarious  project  succeed  it  is  expected  to  have  at  least  the  beneficial 
effect  of  opening  up  a  safer  and  a  cheaper  road,  west  of  Victoria  Nyanza, 
to  European  travellers.  King  Mtesa  is  said  to  have  become  for  the  time 
more  friendly  to  the  English  missionaries,  since  the  return  of  the  native 
envoys  from  their  journey  to  England  and  the  receipt  of  the  presents  from 
the  Queen.  The  Rev,  Mr.  O'Flaherty  and  Mr.  Mackay  were  in  Uganda ; 
the  former,  in  crossing  the  lake,  had  attempted  to  land  at  Bambire 
Island,  the  scene  of  Mr.  Stanley's  hostile  encounters,  but  he  and  his 
party  were  received  by  the  natives  with  a  discharge  of  poisoned  arrows. 
He  says,  '*  the  beautiful  and  numerous  islands  of  this  part  of  the  lake 
have  had  their  inhabitants  all  massacred  or  taken  into  slavery  by  Mtesa's 
forces  for  having  assaulted  his  men  when  they  wished  to  land." 

Proposed  Expedition  to  Mounts  Kenia  and  Kilimanjaro. —  The 
Council  of  the  British  Association,  at  the  York  meeting,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  various  Sections,  passed  a  resolution  in  favour  of  an 
expedition  for  the  scientific  exploration  of  the  snowy  range  of 
Eastern  Equatorial  Africa.  The  Council  of  the  Boyal  Geographical 
Society  is  to  be  addressed  on  the  subject,  and  100/.  offered  by  the 
Association  towards  the  expenses  of  the  expedition. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Schuver's  African  Expedition. — At  the  beginning  of  the 
present  year  Mr.  J.  M.  Schuver,  who  had  previously  undergone  the  course 
of  scientific  instruction  for  travellers  provided  by  the  Council  of  the 
Society,  left  Cairo  with  the  reported  intention  of  crossing  the  continent 
of  Africa  from  north  to  south.    In  due  time  he  reached  Khartum  and 
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afterwards  Fazogl,  whence  lie  started  on  an  excursion  to  the  south  pre- 
liminary to  his  journey  through  the  Galla  country  after  the  rainy  season 
is  over.  We  have  been  informed  by  Mr.  H.  Scarborough,  of  Paris,  that 
the  latest  letter  received  from  Mr.  Schuver  is  dated  May  22nd,  and  wes 
written  from  Beni  Shongul  on  his  way  to  Fadasi,  near  the  Yabos  affluent  of 
the  Blue  Nile,  in  about  E.  long.  35°  10',  N.  lat.  9°,  so  that  he  would  appear 
to  be  following  approximately  M.  Mamo's  route  of  1870.  As  the  country 
is  impracticable  for  camels,  Mr.  Schuver  had  provided  a  few  donkeys 
for  baggage  animals,  and  he  proposed  to  remain  in  the  Berta  country 
until  the  weather  enabled  him  to  return  to  Fazogl,  in  order  to  collect  his 
arms,  ammunition,  and  other  baggage  previous  to  making  his  final  start 
Mr.  Schuver  is  known  to  be  an  accomplished  linguist,  and  he  will,  no 
doubt,  have  obtained  some  acquaintance  with  the  language  of  the  Galla 
country,  a  native  of  which  is  now  travelling  with  him.  In  this  stage  of 
his  great  journey,  Mr.  Schuver's  chief  objects  are  stated  to  be  the  deter- 
mination of  the  sources  of  the  Sobat  and  the  discovery  of  the  lakes  which 
are  believed  to  exist  on  the  high  plateau  between  the  White  Nile  and 
Kaffa.  Having  achieved  this  part  of  his  self-imposed  task,  Mr.  Schuver 
will  proceed  to  the  Victoria  Nyanza.  In  the  letters  which  have  been 
received  from  him,  he  says  that  his  sympathies  are  entirely  with  the 
Gallas,  who  oflfer  a  type  of  physical  strength  and  beauty,  coupled  with  a 
high  order  of  intelligence  and  a  delicacy  of  sentiment,  which  makes  him 
strongly  desire  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  them.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  Mr.  Schuver  will  finally  leave  Fazogl  in  November,  and  in 
the  meantime  he  has,  we  are  informed  by  a  friend  of  his,  established  a 
dromedary  post  between  Khartum  and  his  headquarters. 

The  Colony  of  Trek-fioers  in  Angola-*— Towards  the  end  of  last  year  the 
Trok-Boers  in  Damara-land,  to  whose  position  we  referred  t  iii  May  1880, 
crossed  the  river  Cunene,  and  applied  for  a  grant  of  land  to  the  Portu- 
guese Governor  of  Mossamedes.  The  party,  some  300  in  all,  arrived  at 
Huilla  on  December  20th,  and  about  a  week  afterwards  the  Governor, 
Senhor  Sebastiao  Nunez  da  Matta,  signed  an  engagement  with  their 
leader,  Mr.  F.  J.  Botha,  assigning  them  7500  acres  of  the  uncultivated 
lands  of  Humpata  (about  S.  lat.  16°),  to  the  east  of  the  Serra  de  Cheria 
and  between  it  and  the  Sena  da  Munda.  The  colony  of  Boers  settled 
there  is  named  Sao  Janujrio,  after  the  Portuguese  Minister  of  the 
Colonies,  the  Viscondo  Sao  Januario.  When  the  colony  is  considered  to 
be  satisfactorily  established,  each  family  will  receive  an  extensive  allot- 
ment of  ground  in  the  neighbourhood.  An  arrangement  appears  to  have 
been  entered  into,  whereby  the  Boers  will  be  allowed  the  free  exercise 
of  their  religion,  while  at  the  same  time  they  undertake  to  submit 
to  Portuguese  law.  In  order  that  protection  may  be  near  at  hand  to 
this  colony,  which  promises  to  be  of  so  much  importance  for  the  future 

*  See  'Boletim  da  Socieclade  de  Oeographia  de  Lisboa.'     Second  Series,  No.  1, 
p.  304.  t  See  vol.  ii.  p.  316. 
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development  of  agriculture  in  this  region,  the  fort  of  HuiUa  is  to  be 
rebuilt  as  soon  as  possible.  An  irrigation  canal  was  commenced  in 
January  last,  and  completed  by  February  20th ;  it  is  between  8  and  4 
miles  long,  some  5  feet  broad  and  8^  feet  deep,  and  is  filled  from  the  Rio 
Neve  and  Hio  Canhanda,  which  are  connected  through  the  Cacolovar 
Tvith  the  Cunene. 

Indian  Marine  Surveys. — One  of  the  principal  events  of  the  year 
1879-80  in  the  Marine  Survey  Department  was  Captain  Taylor's  inspec- 
tion of  the  chief  lighthouses  and  ports  along  the  Indian  coasts.  Many 
interesting  items  were  noted  during  this  tour,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  the  fact  that  the  Cruz  Milagre  Gap  near  Cochin,  where  the 
sea  made  a  breach  some  ten  years  since,  has  now  been  closed  by  the  local 
engineers,  and  that  in  consequence  there  is  more  than  one  foot  greatei* 
depth  on  the  bar  of  Cochin.  Captain  Taylor  was  gratified  to  find  that  at 
Paumben  the  port  officer  had  done  good  work  with  the  dredger  Albuquerque^ 
and  that  a  depth  of  16  feet  had  been  obtained  across  the  horseshoe  sand- 
bank. He  adds  that  if  more  energetic  measures  were  taken  by  the  Public 
Works  Department  to  cut  through  the  rocky  dam,  we  might  soon  see 
vessels  with  a  draught  of  14  or  1 5  feet  making  seasonable  use  of  the  Paum- 
ben Pass.  Inquiry  has  been  made  in  Parliament  about  the  progress  of 
these  works,  and  we  may  therefore  expect  to  see  them  pushed  forward 
with  greater  energy.  In  the  opinion  of  some  competent  authorities, 
the  saving  in  the  direct  route  which  obviates  the  circuit  of  Ceylon,  for 
vessels  proceeding  to  Madras  or  along  the  coast,  would  pay  the  interest 
on  the  capital  expenditure  of  a  ship-canal  of  fair  dimensions.  The  chief 
surveys  completed  during  the  year  by  the  officers  of  the  department 
consist  of  Earwar  Bay  or  Sadashwgad  (15^  square  miles  of  water  and 
25  miles  of  coast-line),  the  soundings  extending  to  about  4]^  miles  off 
shore;  the  north  approach  to  Prince's  Dock,  Bombay;  Bankot  and 
Marmagao.  The  last  named  port  was  also  inspected  by  Captain  Taylor, 
who  places  on  record  some  tolerably  strong  opinions  against  the  likeli- 
hood of  its  developing  into  a  place  of  commercial  importance.  He  points 
out  that  Panjim  is  much  better  adapted  for  trade,  being  a  central  point 
upon  which  numerous  rivers,  creeks,  and  inland  waterways  converge, 
and  a  considerable  export  and  import  trade  already  exists  there,  while 
even  with  the  proposed  breakwater  the  depth  of  water  in  Marmagao 
harbour  would  be  insufficient,  unless  an  expenditure  of  something  like  a 
quarter  of  a  million  sterling  were  incurred.  Karwar,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  a  magnificent  natural  external  breakwater  (the  Oyster  Bocks)  well 
lighted,  and  behind  which  vessels  can  run  and  anchor  in  perfect  shelter 
at  any  time  of  the  night  and  at  any  season  of  the  year.  In  the 
Appendix  to  Captain  Taylor's  Report  we  find  a  valuable  list  of  the 
various  alterations  needed  in  regard  to  Indian  lights,  which  will  no  doubt 
commend  themselves  to  the  local  governments  on  whom  the  charge  of 
lights  and  lighthouses  devolves.    Captain  Taylor  concludes  with  the 
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ctaraoteriatio  remark  tbat  tlio  many  wrecks  which  have  of  late  yeare 
occurred  immd  the  coasts  of  India,  in  spito  of  the  multiplication  and 
improvement  of  lights,  havo  been  owing  to  the  neglect  of  the  lead,  the 
increased  number  of  lights  seeming  only  to  make  navigators  less  careful. 
Not  only  are  lights  multiplied,  but  the  charts  of  the  coast  are  so  much 
improved  of  late  years  that  there  ia  little  excuse  for  vessels  running  into 
danger  without  warning, 

A  British  Traveller  at  Hami.— The  Hong  Kong  Chirui  Mail  bu 
just  received  a  letter  from  a  correspondent  of  theirs  who  has  been 
travelling  through  North- Western  China  and  has  succeeded  in  reaching 
Hami,  on  the  further  side  of  the  Great  Gobi  desert,  Sosnofsfcy  and 
Frejevalsky  have  visited  Hami  within  the  last  few  years,  but  we  are 
not  aware  that  any  British  traveller  has  ever  yet  lieen  so  far.  The 
most  remarkable  thing  about  this  correspondent,  who  simply  signs 
himself  "  Pioneer,"  is  that  ho  says  be  is  making  his  way  without 
money  or  eqiiipnient  of  any  pretension,  hut  that  be  has  encountered 
no  great  difficulties,  and  finds  the  native  Turks  of  Hami,  thoogh  easy- 
going in  their  observance  of  Mahommedan  customs,  a  quiet,  frugal,  and 
industrious  people.  "  Pioneer "  does  not  give  any  indication  of  his 
future  movements,  but  wo  presume  he  contemplates  journeying  c 
Kuldja. 

The  Principality  of  Looohoo. — The  Foreign  Office  haa  lately  t 
municated  to  the  Society  of  Arts  •  an  exceedingly  interesting  report  a 
the  principality  of  Loochoo,  which  was  drawn  np   by  Mr,  John  A, 
Gubhins,  of  Her  Majesty's  Consular  Service  in  Japan,  at  the  snggeatioii, 
we  believe,  of  our  Associate,  Sir  Harry  S.  Parkos,     The  greater  part  of 
this  elaborate  and  valuable  memoir  is,  of  course,  not  geographical  in  its 
nature,  hut  there  arc  portions  which  furnish  information  useful  to  the 
geographical  student.     At  the  outset  Mr.  Gubbins  corrects  a  common 
mistake,  made  even  by  foreigners  in  the  Far  East,  of  including  in  thft  J 
principality  of  Loochoo—which  for  so  long  has  been  in  an  anomoloni^ 
state  of  autonomy  and  subjection  to  both  China  and  Japan — the  n-bolo'fl 
of  those  islands  known   to  navigators  as   tho   Loochoo  group,     TJm 
northern  islands,  we  are  reminded,  of  which  the  chief  aro  Obo-simaJ 
Yarabu-sima,  and  Kikal-sima,  have  been  Japanese  possessions  for  nearly 
300  years,  and  at  a  comparatively  recent  date  another  small  island  v 
added  to  the  number,     Loochoo  Proper  consists  of  tho  largo  island  c 
Okinawa-sima   and  nine  outlying   groups,  with  some  smaller  ialandl] 
more  or  less  distant.     The  population  of  the  principality  in  1875  -n 
said  to  he  165,930,  and  tho  people  may  be  roughly  divided  into  two  1 
classes,  Shizoku  and  Hoimin — a,  distinction  borrowed  from  Japan,     The  J 
inhabitants  of  the  main  island,  117,316  in  number,  are  very  unequally  f 
distributed,  more  than  half  being  included  in  the  four  towns,  which  ai»  J 
*  Jonmal,  vol.  zzix.  p.  SS8, 
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alflo  distingnifibed  from  the  rest  of  the  country  by  tbe  fact  tbat  tbeir 
population  consists  almost  entirely  of  Sbizoku.  Tbe  island  of  Okinawa 
has  tbree  largo  geograpbical  divisions,  wbicb  are  subdivided  into  tbirty- 
five  magiri  (a  term  derived  from  an  old  land  division  in  Satsuma, 
according  to  Mr.  Gubbins)  or  districts,  furtber  divided  into  mura  or 
villages. — Tbe  following  productions  of  tbe  principality  are  exported  to 
the  value  of  some  60,000Z.  annually ; — Sugar,  cotton  and  other  cloth,  silk 
feibric,  yellow  dye,  sak6,  drugs,  umbrellas,  rope,  &c.  Besides  these,  the 
products  are  potatoes,  rice,  indigo,  peas  and  beans,  millet,  palms,  coral, 
and  cattle. — There  is  no  State  religion  in  Loochoo,  but  Confucianism, 
Buddhism,  and  Shintoism  exist  side  by  side. — ^There  are  thirty  schools, 
where  the  course  of  instruction  includes  the  Chinese  classics  and 
Japanese  syllabaries,  but  one  particular  school  is  set  apart  for  the 
teaching  of  Chinese.  Women,  however,  receive  no  instruction  in 
reading  and  writing. — The  language  of  the  principality  is  closely  allied 
to  that  of  Japan,  its  affinity  to  the  Satsuma  dialect  being  very  marked. — 
The  means  of  intercommunication  in  Loochoo  are  of  a  somewhat  primi- 
tive character.  The  roads,  on  the  whole,  are  described  as  bad,  though 
the  streets  of  the  towns  of  Shiuri,  Nafwa,  Tomau,  and  Eumei  are  fairly 
well  made,  and  the  paved  road  from  Nafwa  to  the  castle  at  Shiuri  would 
compare  favourably  with  the  better  class  of  roads  in  Japan,  in  spite  of 
the  irregular  way  in  which  some  of  the  stones  are  laid.  In  the  open 
country  away  from  the  towns  the  roads  become  mere  tracks,  impassable 
for  wheeled  conveyances,  and  the  absence  of  bridges  is  marked.  Pro- 
duce is  transported  from  place  to  place  either  by  pack-horses  or  by 
coolies  of  both  sexes,  the  women  carrying  the  loads  on  their  heads, 
while  the  men  sling  them  on  poles  as  in  China. — Loochooan  graves  are 
similar  to  those  in  China,  but  the  mode  of  interment  is  different.  After 
death  the  body  is  placed  in  a  large  earthen  jar,  and  deposited  in  the 
fJBonily  vault,  where  it  is  left  for  three  years.  The  jar  is  then  taken  out, 
and  the  bones,  after  being  washed,  are  placed  in  another  jar  and 
returned  to  the  tomb.  The  burial  services  are  conducted  according  to 
Buddhist  rites. — The  division  of  the  people  into  the  Sbizoku  and  Heimin 
classes  has  been  attended,  Mr.  Gubbins  says,  with  the  worst  conse- 
quences, having  had  the  effect  of  enervating  the  one  and  degrading  the 
other.  The  hair-pin  is  the  chief  distinction  between  them,  that  of  the 
Sbizoku  being  of  silver  and  the  Heimin's  of  brass.  There  are  also  other 
distinctions.  The  Heimin  is  not  allowed  to  wear  clogs ;  he  must  not 
carry  an  umbrella  as  a  protection  against  the  sun,  though  he  may  use  it 
in  wet  weather;  and  he  is  debarred  from  using  cloth  of  certain  patterns 
for  his  clothes.  In  concluding  his  notes  on  this  portion  of  his  subject, 
Mr.  Gubbins  calls  attention  to  a  curious  fact  in  connection  with  this 
social  division  of  the  people.  The  men  belonging  to  the  Heimin  class 
are,  it  appears^  almost  dwarfish  in  their  stature,  physical  development, 
and  the  shape  of  their  limbs,  while  the  Shizoku  are,  as  a  rule,  fine,  big 
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men,  and  undeniably  well  made.  Moreover,  while  the  former  in  phy- 
siognomy resemble  the  Chinese,  the  latter  have  all  the  features  of  the 
higher  classes  in  Japan.  Mr.  Gubbins  has  been  informed  by  a  friend 
that  ho  noticed  a  similar  peculiarity  among  the  inhabitants  of  Korea. 

Dr.  Montano*8  Visit  to  North  Borneo. — During  his  recent  journey,  in 
company  with  Dr.  Paul  Bey,  in  Malaysia  and  the  Philippine  Islands, 
to  which  we  have  before  referred,  Dr.  Montano  availed  himself  of  an 
opportunity  to  visit  North  Borneo,  landing  at  Elopura,  at  the  northen 
extremity  of  the  west  coast  of  Sandakan  Bay,  where  the  North  Borneo 
Company  have  a  small  station.  Having  accidentally  met  with  two 
natives  of  the  previously  undescribed  Buli  Dupi  race,  which  diffen 
essentially  in  its  anthropological  characteristics  from  the  Malay, 
Dr.  Montano  determined  to  study  them  at  home  in  one  of  their 
villages  on  the  river  Sagaliud,  which  empties  into  Sandakan  Bay. 
Even  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Pryer,  the  Resident,  however,  he  was  only 
able  to  hire  one  small  boat,  and  he  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  start  on 
this  excursion  without  his  companion.  Dr.  Bey.  Dr.  Montano  describes 
Sandakan  Bay  as  interspersed  with  numerous  islands  and  in  many  places 
very  shallow,  but  nevertheless  vessels  of  considerable  tonnage  can 
navigate  its  waters  without  diflSculty.  The  coast  is  deeply  indented, 
and  affords  numerous  anchoring  places;  and  along  the  western  side 
of  the  bay  in  many  parts  vessels  can  approach  within  a  few  yards  of 
the  shore.  The  bay  can  be  entered  without  danger,  but  owing  to 
the  narrowness  of  the  entrance  the  currents  and  tides  are  strong. 
The  whole  region  appears  to  consist  of  sandstone.  The  west  ooast 
is  fonned  of  lofty  hills  covered  with  forests,  and  in  some  parts  by 
perpendicular  cliffs,  the  stratifications  of  which  run  from  east  to 
west  at  an  angle  of  45°.  Dr.  Montano  followed  the  west  coast  of 
the  bay  until  he  doubled  the  western  point  of  Hadji  Pulo,  an  island 
off  the  mouth  of  the  Sagaliud.  The  lofty  cliffs  were  everywhere 
covered  with  vegetation,  and  presented  a  very  picturesque  appearance, 
but  scarcely  a  human  being  was  to  be  seen  anywhere.  The  mouth  of 
the  Sagaliud  is  wide,  but  obstructed  by  a  bar,  in  the  middle  of  which  is 
a  passage  some  60  or  70  feet  broad,  with  only  a  depth  of  5  feet  at  loir 
water,  but  the  river  rapidly  deepens  to  20  feet.  At  the  mouth  the 
banks  are  covered  with  mangrove  trees,  which  are  succeeded  by  the 
nipa  palm-trees,  and  farther  on  by  forest  similar  to  that  on  the  west 
coast  of  the  bay.  Dr.  Montano's  voyage  up  the  river  was  much 
impeded  by  his  inability  to  find  out  the  position  of  the  Buli  Dopi 
village,  and  by  his  boat  frequently  getting  into  small  tributary  streams 
before  finding  the  true  course  of  the  river.  On  both  banks  there  rose 
impenetrable  walls  of  vegetation,  without  any  trace  of  a  human  being. 
After  a  day  and  a  half  the  so-called  village  was  reached,  and  was  found 
to  consist  of  some  ten  huts  scattered  along  the  bank  in  a  small  cleared 
space  surrounded  by  a  dense  forest.    Dr.  Montano  at  once  set  to  woA 
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to  determine  the  position  of  the  village  of  Sagalind,  which  he  found 
from  three  observations  to  be  in  E.  long.  117°  28'  44".  He  next  directed 
his  attention  to  anthropological  observations,  and  had  no  difficnltj 
in  obtaining  six  photographs,  but  the  Buli  Dupis  showed  an  almost 
invincible  repugnance  to  being  measured.  The  Buli  Dupis  are 
-described  as  having  almost  European  features  in  some  cases,  modified 
in  others  by  evident  cross-breediug,  but  always  superior  to  those  of  the 
surrounding  Malays  and  Suluans,  to  whom  they  are  apparently  not 
inferior  in  other  respects.  Dr.  Montano  is  of  opinion  that  the  race  is 
rapidly  decaying,  and  it  is,  therefore,  interesting  to  know  that  he 
succeeded  in  obtaining  information  as  to  their  past  and  present  con- 
dition from  some  of  the  villagers  who  could  speak  Malay.  The  Buli 
Dupis  believe  that  they  originally  came  from  an  island  named  Eamiguil 
to  the  east  of  Sandakan,  the  existence  of  which,  however,  is  at  best 
doubtful.  On  the  hills  of  this  island,  they  say,  there  grows  a  particular 
kind  of  tree  called  Dupi,  not  found  about  Sandakan  Ba}'',  and  hence 
comes  their  name  Orang  Btdi  Dupi  (men  of  the  mountain  of  Dupi). 
Formerly  they  were  very  numerous  and  scattered  about  in  many  parts 
of  the  coast  of  Borneo,  but  now  they  are  only  found  at  Sagaliud,  at  some 
points  on  the  river  Einobatangan,  and  at  Labuk,  to  the  west  of  Sandakan 
Bay.  Their  language  differs  considerably  from  those  of  the  Malays  and 
Suluans. — As  the  neighbourhood  of  the  village  did  not  offer  any  facilities 
for  collecting  natural  history  specimens,  Dr.  Montano  resolved  to  go 
higher  up  the  ri'vor,  but  after  a  day's  journey  he  was  obliged  to  abandon 
the  attempt,  as  he  found  that,  though  there  was  a  sufficient  depth  of 
vrater  in  the  river,  its  course  was  completely  obstructed  by  enormous 
trunks  of  trees,  swept  down  in  times  of  flood.  It  was  equally  impos- 
sible to  advance  by  land  through  the  impenetrable  jungle  of  the  forests. 
Dr.  Montano*s  reports,  from  which  we  obtain  these  notes,  were  commu- 
nicated by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  to  the  Geographical 
Society  of  Paris,*  together  with  his  survey  of  the  river  Sagaliud. 
Elopura,  which  is  not  marked  in  our  own  or  the  French  Admiralty 
charts,  ought,  according  to  Dr.  Montano*s  observations,  to  be  placed  in 
N.  lat  6°  46'  30",  E.  long.  118°  11'  15". 

Exploration  in  the  Argentine  Bepublic. — Mr.  E.  O'Connor  has 
addressed  a  letter  to  a  Buenos  Ayres  paper  on  the  subject  of  his  ascent 
of  the  Rio  Negro  to  the  confluence  of  the  Limay  and  Neuquem,  in  which 
he  mentions  the  fact  that,  with  the  exception  of  Yillarino,  he  has  been 
the  first  to  take  a  vessel  to  that  point.  Mr.  O'Connor  calls  attention  to 
the  curious  fact  that  the  waters  of  the  Limay  and  Neuquem  are  sepa- 
rately distinguishable  in  the  bed  of  the  Rio  Negro,  until  it  bends,  when 
they  become  mingled.  The  Limay  is  not  navigable  at  present,  owing  to 
the  numerous  rapids  which,  forming  an  angle  with  the  banks,  prevent  the 

*  See  Bulietin,  Augost  1880  and  March  1881. 
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passage  of  vessels.    The  waters  of  the  Limay  are  bine  and  limpid,  and 
every  pebble  can  be  seen  in  its  bed,  while  those  of  the  Nenquem,  whicb 
is  from  30   to  50  yards  broad,  are,  on  ihe  contrary,  troubled  and 
muddy.  As  the  result  of  his  observations,  Mr.  O'Connor  states  that  the 
Eio  Negro  is  not  navigable  from  February  to  May,  but  in  June  the 
waters  begin    to    rise  with  the  abundant  rains  in   the   Cordillerai^ 
Incidentally  he  remarks  that  he  and  his  companions  on  the  voyage, 
when  comparing  notes  on  their  explorations  in  general,  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  Yillarino's  so-called  **Salto  de  Mosquitos"  does  not 
exist. — It  has  been   decided  that  the  scientific  expedition,  which  the 
Government  had  intended  to  despatch  in  July,  shall  not  start  from 
Fatagones  till  October,  when  it  will  proceed  to  the  port  of  San  Antonio, 
in  the  Gulf  of  Matias.     It  will  make  the  necessary  surveys  for  the 
construction  of  a  road  and  the  sinking  of  wells,  in  order  that  drinkaUe 
water  may  be  procurable  along  the  whole  line  of  country  that  is  to  be 
traversed.     The  sum  of  lOOOZ.  has  been  granted  for  the  purchase  of  the 
necessary  apparatus  in  connection  with  the  wells,  which  are  intended 
to   be    of   a   permanent  nature. — It   is    announced    that  the  several 
expeditionary  corps  under  General  Villegas  have  reached  Lake  Nahnel 
Huapi  (S.  lat.  41°  30',  W.  long.  71^  10—1762  feet  above  sea-level).   One 
of  the  corps  under  Colonel  Winter  followed  the  line  of  the  Limay,  while 
the  Neuquem  division  descended  the  Andine  slopes  to  the  lake.    Mnch 
geographical  information  may  be  expected  from  the  official  reports  of 
the  various  divisions  of  this  expedition. — Dr.  Adrian  has  offered  to 
make  a  journey  of  exploration  in  the  Gran  Chaco,  if  the   National 
Government  will  furnish  him  with  a  guard  of  twenty-five  soldiera,  and 
he  would  return  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
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THE  BEITISH  ASSOCIATION. 

JUBILEE  MEETING,  York,  1881. 

The  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  held  its 
fifty-first  annual  meeting,  this  year  at  York,  from  the  Slst  of  August  to 
the  7th  of  September.  Being  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Association, 
the  occasion  was  celebrated  as  the  jubilee  gathering,  and  the  proceedings, 
to  a  great  extent,  took  the  form  of  retrospective  reviews  of  the  progress 
of  Science  in  its  different  branches  since  the  year  of  foundation.  The 
Geographical  Section  was  organised  as  follows : — 

President: — Sir  J.  D.  Hooker,  k.c.s.i.,  c.b.,  m.d.,  d.ol.,  ll.d.,  f.ba, 

V.P.L.S. 

Vice-Presidents  : — Sir  Alexander  Armstrong,  k.c.b.,  f.r.s.  ;  Profeasor 
I.  Bayley  Balfour ;  Francis  Galton,  m.a.,  f.b.s.  ;   C.  B.  Markham,  CA, 
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F.R^ ;  Admiral  Sir  K  Ommaimey,  c.b.,  f.r.s.  ;  Sir  Bichard  Temple,  Bart., 
G.C.S.I. ;  Professor  Sir  Wyville  Thomson,  d.sc.,  f.r.s. 

Secretaries  : — J.  W.  Barry ;  H.  W.  Bates,  f.r.s.,  Assistant  Secretary 
R.G.S.  (Becorder). 

Committee :— General  Sir  J.  E.  Alexander;  W.  T.  Blanford,  f.r.s.; 
Commander  Y.  L.  Cameron,  r.n.  ;  Edward  Easton;  the  Bishop  of 
Edinburgh ;  Sir  Walter  Elliot,  F.R.S. ;  Cecil  G.  S.  Foljambe,  m.p.  ;  Captain 
W.  Gill,  R.E.;  F.  Ducane  Godman;  Colonel  H.  H.  Godwin- Ansten, 
F.R.S. ;  James  Glaisher,  f.ils.  ;  Colonel  J.  A.  Grant,  c.b.,  f.r.s.  ;  T.  Hail- 
stone; Lord  Houghton;  Rev.  F.  Lawrence,  b.a. ;  Rev.  H.  Lansdell; 
Sir  Charles  Nicholson,  Bart. ;  Professor  A.  Newton,  m.a.,  f.r.s.  ;  Captain 
Bedford  Pirn,  r.n.  ;  Dr.  J.  S.  Phen6 ;  Lord  Reay ;  G.  F.  Rodwell,  m.a.  ; 
Dr.  Rollitt ;  A.  O.  Rutson ;  Osbert  Salvin,  f.r.s.  ;  P.  L.  Sclater,  F.R.S. ; 
H.  Seebohm :  Trelawny  Saunders ;  Sir  Harry  Vemey,  Bart. ;  Captain 
E.  H.  Vemey,  r.n.  ;  A.  R.  Wallace ;  Rev.  Horace  Waller. 

Thursday,  September  1st, 

The  President  opened  the  proceedings  of  the  Section  by  the  fol- 
lowing Address : — 

It  has  been  suggested  that  a  leading  featare  of  the  sectional  addresses  to  be 
delivered  on  the  occasion  of  this,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  meetings  of 
the  British  Association,  should  be  a  review  of  the  progress  made  during  the  last  half 
century  in  the  branches  of  knowledge  which  the  sections  respectively  represent. 

It  has  further  been  arranged  that,  at  so  auspicious  an  epoch,  the  sections  should, 
where  possible,  be  presided  over  by  past  Presidents  of  the  Association.  This  has 
resulted  in  almost  every  sectional  chair  being  occupied  by  a  President  eminent  as  a 
cultivator  of  the  science  with  which  his  section  will  be  engaged,  though  not  the 
one  I  have  the  honour  of  filling,  which,  from  the  fact  of  there  being  no  professed 
geographer  amongst  the  surviving  past  Presidents,  has  been  confided  to  an  amateur. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  should  be  untrue  to  myself  and  to  you,  if  I  pre- 
smned  to  address  you  as  one  conversant  with  geography  in  any  extended  significa- 
tion of  the  word,  or  if  I  attempted  to  deal  with  that  important  and  attractive 
l»tuich  of  it,  topographical  discovery,  which  claims  more  or  less  exclusively  the 
time  and  attention  of  the  geographers  of  this  country.  It  is  more  fitting  for  me, 
and  more  in  keeping  with  the  objects  of  this  Association,  that  I  be  allowed  to 
discourse  before  you  on  one  of  the  many  branches  of  science  the  pursuit  of  which 
is  involved  in  the  higher  aims  of  geographers,  and  which,  as  we  are  informed  by 
an  accomplished  cultivator  of  the  science,  are  integral  portions  of  scientific  geo- 
graphy.* Of  these  none  is  more  important  than  that  of  the  distribution  of  animals 
and  plants,  which  further  recommends  itself  to  you  on  this  occasion  from  being  a 
subject  that  owes  its  great  progress  during  the  last  half  century  as  much  to  the 

1 

*  Major-General  Strachey,  in  a  lecture  delivered  before  the  Bojal  Geographical 
Society  (*  Proceedings,'  vol.  xxi.  p.  179,  1877)  discusses  with  just  appreciation  and 
admirable  clearness,  the  interdependence  of  the  sciences  which  enter  into  the  study 
and  aims  of  scientific  geography,  and  which  he  enumerates  under  fourteen  honds. 
This  lecture  contains  the  ablest  review  of  tho  subject  known  to  me.  It  might  very 
well  be  entitled  *The  whole  duty  of  the  Gleographer.'  Every  traveller's  outfit 
should  include  a  copy  of  it,  and  one  should  accompany  every  prize  given  by  the 
Geographical  Society  to  slntails  for  profioienoy  in  geographical  Imowledge. 
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theories  advanced  by  celebrated  voyagers  and  travellers  as  to  their  obsenratloDi 
and  collections. 

Before,  however,  I  proceed  to  offer  you  a  sketch  of  the  progress  made  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  Association  in  this  one  branch,  I  must  digress  to  remind  yon, 
liowever  briefly,  of  the  even  greater  advances  made  in  others,  in  many  csns 
through  the  direct  or  indirect  instrumentality  of  the  Association  itself,  acting  is 
concert  with  the  Boyal  and  with  the  Royal  Geographical  Societies. 

In  topography  the  knowledge  obtained  during  this  half  century  has  been  unpre- 
ccdentedly  great.  The  veil  has  been  withdrawn  from  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  and  the 
hike  systeuis  of  Central  Africa  have  been  approximately  localised  and  outlined. 
Australia,  never  previously  traversed,  has  been  crossed  and  recrossed  in  various  direc- 
tions. New  Guinea  has  had  its  coasts  surveyed,  and  its  previously  utterly  unknown 
interior  has  been  here  and  there  visited.  The  topography  of  Western  China  and 
Central  Asia,  which  had  been  sealed  books  since  the  days  of  Marco  Polo,  has  been 
explored  in  many  quarters.  The  elevations  of  the  highest  mountains  of  both  bend- 
spheres  have  been  accurately  determined,  and  themselves  ascended  to  heights  never 
before  attained  :  and  the  upper  regions  of  the  air  have  been  ballooned  to  the  extreme 
limit  beyond  which  the  life-sustaining  organs  of  the  human  frame  can  no  longer  per- 
form their  functions.  In  hydrography  the  depths  of  the  great  oceans  have  been 
sounded,  their  shores  mapped,  and  th^  physical  and  natural  history  explored  from 
the  equator  to  beyond  both  polar  circles.  In  the  Arctic  regions  the  highest  hitherto 
attained  latitudes  have  been  reached ;  Greenland  has  been  proved  to  be  an  iskad ; 
and  an  archipelago  has  been  discovered  nearer  to  the  Pole  than  any  other  land.  In 
the  Antarctic  regions  a  new  continent  has  been  added  to  our  maps,  crowned  with 
one  of  the  loftiest  known  volcanoes,  and  the  Antarctic  ocean  has  been  twice 
traversed  to  the  79th  parallel.  Nor  have  some  of  the  negative  results  of  modem 
exploration  been  less  important,  for  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon  and  many  lesser 
chains  have  been  expunged  from  our  maps,  and  there  are  no  longer  believers  in  the 
inland  sea  of  Australia  or  in  the  open  ocean  of  the  Arctic  pole.  Of  these  and  many 
others  of  the  geographical  discoveries  of  the  last  half  century  full  accounts  will  be 
laid  before  you,  prepared  for  this  section  by  able  geographers;  of  whom  Mr. 
Markham  will  contribute  Arctic  discovery ;  Sir  Richard  Temple,  Asiatic ;  Lient.-Col. 
J.  A.  Grant  and  the  Rev.  Horace  Waller,  African ;  Mr.  Trelawny  Saunders,  Western 
Palestine ;  the  Hydrographer  of  the  Admirs^ty  will  undertake  the  great  oceans,  and 
Mr  F.  Galton  will  discuss  the  improvements  effected  in  the  instruments,  appliances, 
and  methods  of  investigation  employed  in  geographical  researches. 

Of  other  branches  of  science  which  are  auxiliary  to  scientific  geography,  the 
majority  will  be  treated  of  in  the  sections  of  the  Association  to  which  they  belong ; 
but  there  are  a  few  which  I  must  not,  in  justice  to  the  geographers  who  have 
so  largely  contributed  to  their  advance,  leave  unnoticed. 

Such  is  terrestrial  magnetism,*^  which  had  as  its  first  investigators  two  of  onr 
earliest  voyagers,  the  ill-fated  Hudson  and  Halley,  who  determined  the  magnetic  dip 
in  the  North  polar  and  tropical  regions  respectively.  Theirs  were  the  precursors  of  a 
long  series  of  scientific  expeditions,  during  which  the  dipping  needle  was  carried 
almost  from  Pole  to  Pole,  and  which  culminated  in  the  establishment,  mainly  under 
the  auspices  of  this  Association,  of  the  magnetic  survey  of  Great  Britain,  of  fixed 
magnetic  observatories  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  of  the  Antarctic  expedition  of 
Sir  James  Ross,  who,  since  the  foundation  of  the  Association,  planted  the  dipping 


*  The  subject  of  an  able  lecture  '  On  the  Magnetism  of  the  Earth,'  delivered  befim 
the  Boyal  Geographical  Society  by  the  Hydrographer  of  the  Admiralty  C  Frooeedtng^' 
vol.  xxii.  p.  188, 1878). 
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neocMe  over  the  northern  Magnetic  Pole,  and  carried  it  within  200  miles  of  the 
sonthem  one. 

Kor  is  the  geography  of  this  half  century  less  indehted  to  physicists,  geologists, 
and  naturalists.  It  is  to  a  most  learned  traveller  and  naturalist,  Von  Baer,  that  the 
conception  is  due  that  the  westward  deflection  of  all  the  South  Russian  rivers 
is  caused  by  the  revolution  of  the  globe  on  its  axis.*^  It  was  a  geologist,  Eamsay, 
who  explaiucd  the  formation  of  so  mauy  lake  beds  in  mountain  regions  by  the 
gouging  action  of  glaciers.  It  was  a  physicist  and  mountaineer,  Tyndall,  who 
discovered  those  properties  of  ice  upon  which  the  formation  and  movement  of  glaciers 
depend.  The  greatest  of  naturalist-voyagers,  Darwin,  within  the  same  half 
century  has  produced  the  true  theory  of  coral  reefs  and  atolls,  showed  the  relations 
between  volcanic  islands  and  the  rising  and  sinking  of  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  and 
proved  that  along  a  coast-line  of  2480  miles  the  southern  part  of  the  continent  of 
South  America  has  been  gradually  elevated  from  the  sea-level  to  600  feet  above  it. 
Within  almost  the  same  period  Poulett  Scrope  and  Lyell  have  revolutionised  the 
theory  of  the  formation  of  volcanic  mountains,  showing  that  these  are  not  the  long- 
taught  upheavals  of  the  crust  of  the  earth,  but  are  heaped  up  deposits  from  volcanic 
vents,  and  they  have  largely  contributed  to  the  abandonment  of  the  venerable  theory 
that  mountain  chains  are  sudden  upthrusts.  Within  the  same  period,  the  theory  of 
the  great  oceans  having  occupied  their  present  positions  on  the  globe  from  very  early 
geological  times  was  first  propounded  by  Dana,t  the  companion  of  Wilkes  in  his 
expedition  round  the  world,  and  is  supported  by  Darwin  and  by  Wallace. 

Id  Meteorology  the  advance  is  no  less  attributable  to  the  labours  of  voyagers  and 
travellers.  The  establishment  of  the  Meteorological  Office  is  due  to  the  energy  and 
perseverance  of  a  great  navigator,  the  late  Admiral  FitzKoy. 

Another  domain  of  knowledge  that  claims  the  strongest  sympathies  of  the  geo- 
grapher is  Anthropology.  It  is  only  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  that  the  study 
of  man  under  his  physical  aspect  has  been  recognised  as  a  distinct  branch  of  science, 
and  represented  by  a  flourishing  society,  and  by  annual  international  congresses. 

I  must  not  conclude  this  notice  without  a  passing  tribute  to  a  department  of 
Geography  that  has  occupied  the  attention  of  too  few  of  its  cultivators.  I  mean  that 
of  literary  research.  Nevertheless,  in  this  too  the  progress  has  been  great ;  and  I 
need  only  mention  the  publications  of  the  Hakluyt  Society,  and  two  works  of  pro- 
digious learning  and  the  greatest  value, '  The  Book  of  Marco  Polo,  the  yenetian,'^ 
and  '  A  History  of  Ancient  Geography,*§  to  prove  to  you  that  one  need  not  to  travel 
to  new  lands  to  be  a  profound  and  sagacious  geographer. 

Oeographical  Didribution  of  Living  Forms, — ^I  have  asked  you  to  accept  the 
geographical  distribution  of  organic  beings  as  the  subject  which  I  have  chosen  for 
this  address.  It  is  the  branch  with  which  I  am  most  familiar ;  it  illustrates  ex- 
tremely well  the  interdependence  of  those  sciences  which  the  geographer  should 
study,  and  as  I  have  before  observed,  its  progress  has  been  in  the  main  due  to  the 
labours  of  voyagers  and  travellers. 

In  the  science  of  distribution.  Botany  took  the  lead.  Humboldt,  in  one  of  his 
essays,  11  says  that  the  germ  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  an  idea  of  Toumefort,  developed  by 

*  Yon  Baer,  "Ueber  ein  allgemeines  Qesetz  in  der  Gestaltung  der  Fluasbetten,*' 
*  St.  Petersb.  BulL  So.,'  ii.  (1860).  : 

t  Dana  in  *  American  Journal  of  Science,'  ser.  2,  vol.  iii.  p.  S52  (1847),  and  various 
later  publications. 

X  By  Colonel  Henry  Yule,  o.b.  (ed.  1, 1871 ;  ed.  2, 1875). 

§  By  S.  H.  Bunbury  (1879). 

I  *  Sur  les  lois  qne  Ton  observe  dans  la  distribution  des  formes  y^g^tales '  (M^oire 
la  k  rinstitnt  de  Franoe,  January  29, 1816). 
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LinnasQs.  Tournefort  was  a  Frenchman  of  great  learning,  and,  moreover,  a  gKit 
traveller.  He  was  sent  by  the  King  of  France  in  1700  to  explore  the  islands  of 
Greece  and  mountains  of  Armenia,  in  the  interests  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  and  hit 
published  narrative  is  full  of  valuable  matter  on  the  people,  antiquities,  and  natonl 
productions  of  the  countries  he  visited.  The  idea  attributed  to  him  bj  Humboldt^ 
is,  that  in  ascending  mountains  we  meet  successively  with  vegetations  that  lepraent 
those  of  successively  higher  latitudes ;  upon  which  Humboldt  observes :  ^  U  ne  iallat 
pas  une  grande  sagacity  pour  observer  que  sur  les  pentes  des  hautes  montagnes  de 
I'Arm^Die,  des  v^gdtaux  des  diff^rentes  latitudes  se  suivent  comme  les  climats  super- 
pos4s  Tun  sur  les  autres ;  **  but  he  goes  on  to  remark,  **  oette  id^  de  Toumefioct 
developp^  par  Linn4  dans  deux  dissertations  int^ressantes  (Stationes  et  Odonis 
Plantarum),  renferment  cependant  le  germe  de  la  C  graphic  Botanique."  Tonne- 
fort's  idea  was,  however,  an  advanced  one  for  the  a.i;e  he  lived  in,  and  should  not  be 
judged  by  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  a  succeeding  century.  He  had  no  experience 
of  other  latitudes  than  the  few  intervening  between  Paris  and  the  Levant.  Humboldt 
himself  did  not  suspect  the  whole  bearing  of  the  idea  on  the  principles  of  geographical 
distribution,  and  that  the  parallelism  between  the  floras  of  mountains  and  of  latitudes 
was  the  result  of  community  of  descent  of  the  plants  composing  the  floras,  nor  that 
it  was  brought  about  by  physical  causes.  The  idea  of  the  early  part  of  the  ei^teenth 
century  is,  when  rightly  understood,  found  to  be  the  forerunner  of  the  matured 
knowledge  of  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth.  ^ 

The  labours  of  Linnasus,  himself  a  traveller,  and  whose  narratives  give  him  hig^ 
rank  as  such,  paved  the  way  to  a  correct  study  of  botanical  geography.  Before  his 
time  little  or  no  attention  was  paid  to  the  topography  of  plants,  and  he  was  the  fint 
to  distinguish,  to  lay  down  rules,  and  to  supply  models  for  these  two  imix>rtant 
elements  in  their  life-history — ^namely,  their  habitats  or  topographical  localisatioD, 
and  their  stations,  or  the  physical  nature  of  their  habitats.  In  his  '  Stationes  Fla&- 
tarum,'t  Linnseus  defines  with  precision  twenty-four  stations  characterised  by  anl, 
moisture,  exposure,  climate,  &c.,  which,  with  comparatively  slight  modificationB  and 
improvements,  have  been  adopted  by  all  subsequent  authorities.  Nor,  indeed,  was 
any  marked  advance  in  this  subject  made,  till  geological  observation  and  chemical 
Analysis  supplemented  its  shortcomings.  lu  his  essay  'De  coloniis  plantarum,* 
published  fourteen  years  after  the  '  Stationes,'!  he  says,  **  Qui  veram  cunqne  et  solidam 
plantarum  scientiam  aucupatur,  patriam  ipsarum  ac  sedem  cujusque  propriam  hand 
sane  ignorabit,"  and  he  proceeds  to  give  an  outline  of  the  distribution  of  certain  {dants 
on  the  globe,  according  to  climate,  latitude,  &c.,  and  to  indicate  their  means  of  trans- 
port by  winds,  birds,  and  other  agencies.  India  (meaning  the  tropics  of  both  worlds) 
he  characterises  as  the  region  of  palms ;  the  temperate  latitudes,  of  herbaceous  plants ; 
the  northern,  of  mosses,  algas,  and  coniferse  ;  and  America,  of  ferns ; — thus  preparing 
the  way  for  the  next  great  generaliser  in  the  field.§ 


*  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  such  idea  expressed  in  Toumefort's  works.  Edwaid 
Forbes,  however,  also  attributes  the  idea  to  Tournefort  Q  Memoirs  of  the  Geological 
Survey,'  vol.  i.  p.  351). 

t  •  Amoenitates  AcademicaB,'  vol.  iv.  p.  64  (1754). 

X  Ibid.,  vol.  viii.  p.  1  (1768). 

§  Between  the  dates  of  the  writings  of  Linnssus  and  Humboldt,  two  notable  irorb 
on  geographical  distribution  appeared.  One  by  Frid.  Stromeyer  (*  Gommentatio  in- 
auguralis  sistens  Historiss  Yegotabilium  Geographicsa  specimen,'  Gottingen,  1800)  is 
an  excellent  syllabus  of  the  points  to  be  attended  to  in  the  study  of  distribution,  but 
without  examples ;  the  other  is  a  too  general  work  by  Zinunermann,  entitled, '  Specimea 
Zoologiffi  Geographies,  Quadrupedmn  Domicilia  et  Migrationes  sistens,'  Lugd  Bat 
1777,  which  he  followed  by   '  Gepgraphische  Geschichte    des  Mensohen  nnd  der 
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SThis  was  the  most  accomplished  and  prolific  of  modem  travellers,  Humboldt,  who 
Qiade  Botany  a  chief  pursuit  during  all  his  journeys,  and  who  seems,  indeed,  to  liave 
been  devoted  to  it  from  a  very  early  age.  His  first  work  was  a  botanical  one,  the 
*  Flora  Friburgensis,'  and  we  have  it  on  his  own  authority  that  three  years  before  its 
publication,  when  he  was  only  just  of  age  (in  1790),  he  communicated  to  his  friend, 
G.  Forster,  the  companion  of  Cook  in  his  second  voyage,  a  sketch  of  a  geography  of 
plants.  It  was  not,  however,  till  his  return  from  America  that  his  first  essay  on 
Botanical  Geography  *  appeared,  which  at  once  gave  him  a  very  high  position  as  a 
philosophical  naturalist.  Up  to  the  period  of  its  appearance  there  had  been  nothing 
of  the  kind  to  compare  with  it  for  the  wealth  of  facts,  botanical,  meteorological,  and 
hypsometrical,  derived  from  his  own  observations,  from  the  works  of  travellers  and 
naturalists,  and  from  personal  communication  with  his  contemporaries,  all  correlated 
with  consummate  skill  and  discussed  with  that  lucidity  of  exposition  of  which  he 
was  a  master.  The  great  feature  of  this  essay  is  the  exactness  of  the  methods 
employed  for  estimating  the  conditions  under  which  species,  genera,  and  families  are 
grouped  geographically,  and  the  precision  with  which  they  are  expressed. 

This  was  succeeded  in  1815,  and  subsequently,  by  four  other  essays  on  the  same 
subject.  Of  these  the  most  valuable  is  the  *  Prolegomena,'  f  iu  which  he  dwells  at 
length  on  the  value  of  numerical  data,  and  explains  his  '  Arithmeticje  Botanices,* 
which  consists  in  determining  the  proportion  which  the  species  of  certain  large 
families  or  groups  of  families  bear  to  the  whole  number  of  species  composing  tho 
floras  in  advancing  from  the  Equator  to  the  Poles,  and  in  ascending  mountains.  Some 
kinds  of  plants,  he  says,  increase  in  numbers  relatively  to  others  in  proceeding  from 
the  Equator  to  the  Poles,  as  ferns,  grasses,  amentiferous  trees,  &c. ;  others  decrease, 
as  Rubiaceaj,  Malvaceze,  ComixjsiUE,  &c. ;  whilst  others  still,  as  LabiaUe,  CruciferaB, 
&c,,  find  their  maximum  in  temperate  regions,  and  decrease  in  both  directions.  He 
adds  that  it  is  only  by  accurately  measuring  this  decrease  or  increase  that  laws  can 
be  established,  when  it  is  found  that  thesd  present  constant  relations  to  parallels  of 
temperature.!  Furthermore,  he  says  that  in  many  cases  the  whole  number  of  plants 
contained  in  any  given  region  of  the  globe  may  be  approximately  determined  by 
ascertaining  tho  number  of  species  of  such  families. 

The  importance  of  this  method  of  analysing  the  vegetation  of  a  country  in 
researches  in  geographical  botany  is  obvious,  for  it  affords  the  most  instructive  method 
of  setting  forth  the  relations  that  exist  between  a  flora  and  its  geographical  |x)sitiou 
and  climatal  conditions. 

Humboldt's  labours  on  the  laws  of  distribution  were  not  limited  to  floras,  they 
included  man  and  the  lower  animals,  cultivated  and  domesticated,  as  well  as  native ; 

ftUgemcin  verbreitcten  vierrdssigcn  Thiere,  uobst  einor  hieher  gehorigen  Zoologischen 
Weltkarte,'  Leipsic,  1778-1873. 

•  *  Essai  BUT  la  G^ographie  des  Plantes,  par  A.  de  Humboldt  et  Aimd  Bonpland ; 
t^ig^e  par  A.  de  Humboldt,  lu  a  la  Classe  des  Sc.  Phys.  et  Math,  de  Tlustitut 
National,'  17  Niv<>se  de  PAn  13,  1805. 

t  •  De  Distributione  Goographica  plantarum  secundum  ccoli  tempericmet  altitudineni 
Montium,  Prolegomena.*  This  appeared  in  quarto  in  the  first  volume  of  the  *Nova 
Genera  et  Species  Plantaruiu,'  in  1815,  and  separately  in  an  octavo  form  in  1817. 
Humboldt's  other  works  on  geographical  distribution  are  *  Notationes  ad  Geographiam 
Plantarum  spectantes,'  1815 ;  ♦  Ansichten  der  Natur,'  1808,  and  ed.  2,  1827 ;  *  Nouvelles 
Becherches  sur  les  lois  que  Ion  observe  dans  la  distribution  des  formes  Vf^ge'tales '  (1816) : 
and  an  article  with  a  similar  title  in  the  *  Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  Naturelles,'  vol.  xviii. 
p.  422  (1820). 

X  Humboldt's  Isothermal  lines  and  Laws  of  Geographical  distribution  are  obviously 
the  twin  results  of  the  same  researches,  one  physical,  tho  other  biologicaL 
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they  may  Dot  be  works  of  the  greatest  originality,  but  they  show  remarkable  powers 
of  observation  and  reflection,  astonishing  industry,  consoientious  exactitude  in  the 
collection  of  data,  and  sagacity  in  the  use  of  them  :  he  is  indisputably  the  founder  of 
this  department  of  geographical  science. 

No  material  advance  was  made  towards  improving  the  laws  of  geographical  Hi»- 
tribution*  so  long  as  it  was  believed  that  the  continents  and  oceans  had  experienced 
no  great  changes  of  surface  or  of  climate  since  the  introduction  of  the  existing  asseia- 
blages  of  animals  and  plants.    This  belief  in  the  comparative  stabib'ty  of  the  8ur£we 
was  first  dispersed  by  Lyell,  who  showed  that  a  fauna  may  be  older  than  the  land  it 
inhabits.    To  this  conclusion  he  was  led  by  the  study  of  the  recent  and  later  tertiaiy 
molluscs  of  Sicily,  which  he  found  had  migrated  into  that  land  before  its  sepaimtion 
from  the  continent  of  Italy.    Just,  he  adds,  as  the  plants  and  animals  of  the  Pblegmtn 
fields  had  colonised  Monte  Nuovo  since  that  mountain  was  thrown  up  in  the  sixteeotk 
century  ;  whence,  he  goes  on  to  say,  we  are  brought  to  admit  the  curious  result  that 
the  fauna  and  flora  of  Val  de  Koto,  and  of  some  other  mountain  regions  of  Italy,  are 
of  higher  antiquity  than  the  country  itself,  having  not  only  flourished  before  the 
lands  were  raised  from  the  deep,  but  even  before  they  were  deposited  beneath  the 
waters. t    The  same  idea  occurred  to  Darwin  who,  alluding  to  the  very  few  spedes 
of  living  quadrupeds  which  are  altogether  terrestrial  in  habit,  that  are  oommon  to 
Asia  anil  America,  and  to  these  few  being  confined  to  the  extreme  frozen  regiooi  of 
the  North,  adds,  **  We  may  safely  look  at  this  quarter  (Behring's  Straits),  as  the  line 
of  communication  (now  interrupted  by  the  steady  progress  of  geological  change),  by 
which  the  elephant,  the  ox,  and  the  horse  entered  America,  and  peopled  its  wide 
extent.**  X 

The  belief  in  the  stability  of  climatal  conditions  during  the  lifetime  of  the  existing 
assemblages  of  animals  and  plants  was  also  dispelled  by  the  discovery  tbroughoot  the 
northern  temperate  regions  of  the  old  and  new  worlds,  of  Arctic  and  boreal  plants  on 
all  their  mountains  and  of  these  fossilised  on  their  low  lands,  and  which  discoveries 
led  to  the  recognition  of  the  glacial  period  and  glacial  ocean. 

The  first  and  boldest  attempt  to  press  the  results  of  geological  and  climatal  changes 
into  the  service  of  botanical  and  zoological  geography,  was  that  of  the  late  Edward 
Forbes,  a  naturalist  of  genius,  who,  like  Tournefort,  chose  the  Levant  as  the  field  of 
his  early  labours.  In  the  year  1846,  Forbes  communicated  a  paper  to  the  Natund 
History  section  of  this  Association,  on  the  distribution  of  endemic  plants,  especially 
those  of  the  British  Islands,  considered  with  regard  to  geological  change8.§    In  this 


"^  I  do  not  hereby  imply  that  no  progress  was  made  in  the  knowledge  of  the  facts  of 
distribution,  for  over  and  above  many  treatises  on  the  distribution  of  the  plants  of  local 
floras,  there  appeared  in  1816,  Schouw's  '  Dissertatio  de  sedibus  plantarum  originariis'f 
which  was  followed  in  1822  by  his  excellent  *Qrund track  til  el  almendelig  Pla&te- 
Geogrepbie,'  of  which  the  German  edition  is  entitled,  *  Grandziige  einer  allgemeiner 
Pflanzcngeographie.' 

t  '  Principles  of  Geology/  ed.  3,  vol.  iii.  p.  376  (1834). 

X  *  Journal  of  Researches  in  Geology  and  Natural  History,  &o.,'  p.  151  (1839). 

§  *  British  Association  Reports,'  1845,  pt.  11.  p.  67,  and  *■  Annals  and  iKlagasine  of 
Natural  History,'  voL  xvi.  p.  126.  This  the  author  followed  by  a  much  fuller  expo- 
sition of  the  subject,  which  appeared  in  the  '  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  the 
United  Kingdom,'  vol.  i.  p.  336  (1846),  entitled,  *0n  the  ooonection  between  the  distii- 
bution  of  the  existing  flora  and  fauna  of  the  British  Isles,  and  the  geological  changes 
which  have  afieoted  their  area,  especially  during  the  epoch  of  the  northern  drift.'  Alter 
many  years  interval  I  have  re-read  this  Memoir  with  increased  pleasure  and  profit 
The  stores  of  exact  information  which  he  collected  concerning  the  plants,  the  animala^ 
and  the  geology  of  Europe  and  North  America,  appear  to  me  to  be  no  less  remarkable 
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paper  the  British  flora  is  considered  to  consist  of  assemblages  of  plants  from  five 
distinct  sources,  which,  with  the  exception  of  one,  immigrated  daring  periods  when 
the  British  Isles  were  united  to  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  have  remained  more 
or  less  localised  in  England,  in  Scotland,  or  in  Ireland.  Of  these  he  considered  the 
PTrenean  assemblage,  which  is  confined  to  the  west  of  Ireland,  to  be  the  oldest,  and 
to  have  immigrated  after  the  eocene  period,  along  a  chain  of  now  submerged  moun- 
tains, that  extended  across  the  Atlantic  from  Spain  to  Ireland,  and  indeed  formed  the 
eastern  boundary  of  an  imaginary  continent  of  miocene  age,  which  extended  to  the 
Azores  Islands,  and  beyond  them.  This,  the  '*  Atlantis  "  of  speculative  geologists, 
has  long  since  been  abandoned.  The  second  assemblage  is  of  plants  characteristic  of 
the  south-west  of  France,  which  now  prevail  in  Devon,  Cornwall,  and  the  Channel 
Islands ;  their  immigration  he  assigns  to  a  miocene  date,  probably  corresponding  to 
the  red  crag.  The  third  assemblage  is  of  plants  of  the  north-east  of  France,  which 
abound  in  the  chalk  districts  of  the  south-eastern  counties  of  England ;  their  immi- 
gration is  referred  to  the  era  of  the  mammaliferous  crag.  The  fourth  is  of  Alpine 
plants  now  found  on  the  mountains  of  Scotland,  Wales,  and  England ;  these  were 
introduced  mainly  by  floating  ice  from  Scandinavia  during  the  glacial  period,  when 
the  greater  part  of  the  British  Isles  was  submerged,  its  mountain  tops  forming  part 
of  a  chain  of  islands  in  the  glacial  sea  that  extended  to  the  coast  of  Norway  ;  this 
was  during  the  newer  pliocene  period.  Lastly,  the  Germanic  plants  were  introduced 
during  the  upheaval  of  the  British  Islands  from  the  glacial  ocean,  and  as  the  tempera- 
ture was  gradually  increasing ;  these  are  spread  over  the  whole  islands,  though  more 
abundant  on  the  eastern  side.  At  the  commencement  of  this  immigration  England 
was  supposed  to  be  continuous  with  the  Germanic  plains,  from  which  it  was  sub- 
sequently severed  by  the  formation  of  the  English  ChanneL  Also,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  immigration  Ireland  was  assumed  to  be  continuous  with  England,  to  be 
early  severed  by  the  formation  of  the  Irish  Sea ;  which  severance,  by  interrupting 
the  migration  of  Germanic  types,  accounts  for  the  absence  of  so  many  British  animals 
in  the  sister  island. 

I  have  thus  briefly  related  Forbes'  views,  to  show  how  profoundly  he  was  im- 
pressed with  the  belief  that  geographical  and  climatal  conditions  were  the  all-powerful 
controllers  of  the  migrations  of  animals  and  plants.  Forbes  was  the  reformer  of  the 
science  of  geographical  distribution.*^ 

Before  the  publication  of  the  doctrine  of  the  origin  of  species  by  variation  and 
natural  selection,  all  reasoning  on  their  distribution  was  in  subordination  to  the  idea 
that  these  were  permanent  and  special  creations ;  just  as,  before  it  was  shown  that 
species  were  often  older  than  the  islands  and  mountains  they  inhabited,  naturalists 
had  to  make  their  theories  accord  with  the  idea  that  all  migration  took  place  under 
existing  conditions  of  land  and  sea.  Hitherto  the  modes  of  dispersion  of  species, 
genera,  and  families  had  been  traced ;  but  the  origin  of  representative  species, 
genera,  and  families  remained  an  enigma ;  t  these  could  be  explained  only  by  the 


than  the  skill  with  which  he  correlated  them  and  educed  from  the  whole  so  many  very 
original  and  in  great  part  incontrovertible  conclusions. 

*  I  cannot  dismiss  the  subject  of  the  geography  of  the  British  flora  without  an  allu- 
sion to  the  labours  of  Hewett  Cottrell  Watson,  who,  after  a  life  devoted  to  the  topography 
of  British  plants,  was  laid  in  the  grave  only  a  month  ago.  Watson  was  the  first  botanist 
who  measured  the  altitadinal  range  of  each  species,  and,  by  a  rigidly  statistical  method 
traced  their  distribution  in  every  county,  and  grouped  them  according  to  their  con- 
tinental affinities,  as  well  as  by  the  phybical  conditions  of  their  habitats. 

t  The  representation  of  species  Forbes  alludes  to  as  **  an  accident  ....  which 
has  hitherto  not  been  accounted  for."    Mem.  Geol.  Survey,  vol.  i.  p.  351. 
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supposition  that  the  localities  where  they  occurred  presented  conditionB  so  similtf 
that  they  favoured  the  creation  of  similar  organisms,  which  failed  to  acoonnt  for 
representation  occurring  in  the  far  more  numerous  cases  where  there  is  no  dtsooTer- 
ahle  similarity  of  physical  conditions,  and  of  their  not  occurring  in  places  where  the 
conditions  are  similar.  Now  under  the  theory  of  modiBcation  of  species  after  mign- 
tion  and  isolation,  their  representation  in  distant  localities  is  only  a  question  of  time 
and  changed  physical  conditions.  In  fact,  as  Darwin  well  sums  up,  all  *  the  leading; 
facts  of  distribution  are  clearly  explicable  under  this  theory ;  such  as  the  multipli- 
cation of  new  forms ;  the  importance  of  barriers  in  forming  and  separating  zoologiod 
and  botanical  provinces;  the  concentration  of  related  species  in  the  same  area;  the 
linking  together  under  different  latitudes  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains  and  moun- 
tains, of  the  forests,  marshes,  and  deserts,  and  the  linking  of  these  with  the  extinet 
l)eings  which  formerly  inhabited  the  same  areas ;  and  the  fact  of  different  forms  <^ 
life  occurring  in  areas  having  nearly  the  same  physical  conditions. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  doctrine  of  the  orderly  evolution  of  species  onder 
known  laws,  I  close  this  list  of  those  recognised  principles  of  the  science  of  geogn- 
phical  distribution,  which  must  guide  all  who  enter  upon  its  pursuits  As  Humboldt 
was  its  founder,  and  Forbes  its  reformer,  so  we  must  regard  Darwin  as  its  latest  ind 
greatest  lawgiver.  With  their  example  and  their  conclusions  to  guide,  advance 
becomes  possible  whenever  discovery  opens  new  paths,  or  study  and  reflection 
retra verse  the  old  ones. 

And  it  was  not  long  before  palsBontology  brought  to  the  surface  new  data  for  the 
study  of  the  present  and  past  physical  geography  of  the  globe. 

This  was  the  discovery  in  Arctic  latitudes  of  fossil  plants  whose  existing  repre- 
sentatives are  to  be  found  only  in  warm  temperate  ones.    To  Arctic  travellers  and 
voyagers  this  discovery  is  wholly  due.    Of  these,  I  believe  1  am  correct  in  saying 
that  Sir  John  Bichardson  was  the  earliest,  for  he,  in  the  year  1848,  when  descoiding 
the  McKenzie  river  to  the  Polar  Sea  in  search  of  the  Franklin  Expedition,  found  in 
lat.  65^  N.  beds  of  coal,  besides  shales  full  of  leaves  of  forest  trees  belonging  to  each 
genera  as  the  maple,  poplar,  taxodium,  oak,  &c.     In  the  narrative  of  his  joamey,t 
Kichardson  mentions  these  fossils  and  figures  some  of  them ;  and  in  a  subsequent 
work  X  he  speaks  of  them  as  "  leaves  of  deciduous  trees  belonging  to  genera  whidi 
do  not  in  the  present  day  come  so  far  north  on  the  American  continent  by  ten  or 
twelve  degrees  of  latitude."    This  discovery  was  followed  in  1853  by  the  still  more 
remarkable  one  by  Captain  M'Clure  and  Sir  Alexander  Armstrong  (during  another 
search  for  Sir  John  Franklin),  of  pine  cones  and  acorns  imbedded  in  the  soil  of 
Banksland,  in  lat.  75°  N.,  at  an  elevation  of  300  feet  above  the  sea-leveL    And 
.again  in  1854,  Dr.  Lyall  found  extensive  accumulations  of  similar  fossils  near  Dieoo 
in  Greenland  (lat.  70°  N.),  during  the  return  of  Sir  Edward  Belcher's  searching  ex- 
pedition.   Nor  are  these  fossils  confined  to  America ;  they  have  been  fouiui  in 
Spitzbergen,  in  Siberia,  and  in  many  other  localities  within  the  Polar  area  as  well  u 
south  of  it,  proving  that  forests  of  deciduous  trees,  in  all  respects  like  those  of  the 
existing  forests  of  the  warm  temperate  regions,  approached  to  within  10  d^rees  of 


*  Of  the  many  pre-Darwinian  writers  on  distribution  who  advocated  the  Tiamarclmn 
doctrine  of  evolution,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  who  suggested  that  it  would  explain  the 
existence  of  representative  species,  or  indeed  any  other  of  the  phenomena  of  distri- 
bution. Von  Baer,  however,  in  the  very  year  of  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of 
tho  *  Origin  of  Species,'  expressed  his  conviction,  chiefly  grounded  on  the  laws  of  geo- 
graphical distribution,  that  forms  now  speciflcally  distinct  have  descended  from  a 
single  parent  form.    See  « Origin  of  Species,'  ed.  5,  Historical  Sketch,  p.  23. 

t  '  Boat  Voyage  through  Rupert's  Land  and  in  the  Arctic  Sea,'  vol.  i.  p.  186. 

J  *  Polar  Regions,'  p.  289. 
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the  Pole.  The  first  of  these  collections  critically  examined  was  Dr.  Lyall*s ;  it  was 
communicated  to  Professor  Heer  of  Zurich,  the  highest  authority  on  the  flora  of  the 
tertiary  period,  and  described  by  him,*  as  were  also  subsequently  all  the  other 
collections  brought  from  the  Arctic  regions.! 

The  examination  of  these  fossil  leaves  revealed  the  wonderful  fact  that,  not  only 
did  they  belong  to  genera  of  trees  common  to  the  forests  of  all  the  three  northern 
continents,  such  as  planes,  beeches,  ashes,  maples,  &c.,  but  that  they  also  included 
what  are  now  extremely  rare,  and  even  local  genera,  as  sequoia,  liquidamber, 
magnolia,  tulip-trees,  gingkos,  &c.,  proving  that  the  forests  were  of  a  more  mixed 
character  than  any  now  existing.  These  results  opened  up  a  new  channel  for  inves- 
tigating the  problem  of  distribution,  and  the  first  naturalist  to  enter  it  was  a  botanist. 
Dr.  Asa  Gray,  who  pursued  it  with  brilliant  results,  embodied  in  a  series  of  memoirs 
on  the  vegetation  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  of  which  my  notice  must  be 
most  brie£ 

When  studying  the  collections  of  Japanese  plants  brought  by  the  officers  of 
Wilkes'  expedition.  Dr.  Gray  found  cumulative  evidence  of  the  strong  affinity 
between  the  flora  of  Eastern  Asia  and  Eastern  North  America,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  western  half  of  that  continent ;  and  also  that  Europe  and  Western  Asia  did  not 
share  in  this  affinity.  But  what  especially  attracted  his  attention  was,  that  this 
affinity  did  not  depend  only  on  a  few  identical  or  representative  genera  but  upon 
many  endemic  genera  of  exceptional  character,  and  often  consisting  of  only  two 
almost  identical  species.  This  led  to  a  rigorous  comparison  of  those  plants  with  the 
fossils  from  the  Arctic  regions  whose  affinities  had  been  determined  by  Heer,  and 
with  others  which  had  been  meanwhile  acciunulating  in  the  United  States,  and  had 
been  described  by  Lesquereux ;  and  the  result  was  what  I  may  call  an  abridged  out- 
line history  of  the  flora  of  North  America  in  its  relations  to  the  physical  geography 
of  that  country,  from  the  cretaceous  to  the  present  time. 

The  latest  researches  which  have  materially  advanced  our  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  distribution  are  those  of  Professor  Blytt,  of  Christ iania.  His  essay  on  *  The 
Immigration  of  the  Norwegian  Flora  during  alternately  rainy  and  dry  periods,'  has 
for  its  object  to  define  and  localise  the  various  assemblages  of  plants  of  which  that 
flora  is  composed,  and  to  ascertain  their  mother-country  and  the  sequence  of  their 
introduction.  The  problem  is  that  of  Professor  Forbes,  which  I  have  already 
described  to  you,  only  substituting  Norway  for  the  British  Isles.  Both  tli^se  authors 
invoke  the  glacial  period  to  account  for  the  dispersion  of  Arctic  plants,  both  deal  with 
a  rising  land,  both  assume  that  immigration  t(X)k  place  over  land ;  but  Professor 
Blytt  finds  another  and  most  powerful  controlling  agent,  in  alternating  periods  of 
greater  moisture  and  comparative  drought,  of  which  the  Norwegian  peat  bogs  afford 
ample  proof.  These  bogs  were  formed  during  the  rise  of  the  land,  as  the  cold  of  the 
glacial  period  declined.  They  are  found  at  various  heights  above  the  sea  in  Norway ; 
the  most  elevated  of  them  are  of  course  the  oldest,  and  contain  remains  of  the 
earliest  inmiigrants.  The  lowest  are  the  newest,  and  contain  remains  of  the  latest 
introduced  plants  only.  The  proofs  of  the  alternating  wet  and  dry  seasons  rest  on 
the  fact  that  the  different  layers  of  peat  in  each  bog  present  widely  different 
characters,  contain  the  remains  of  different  assemblages  of  plants,  and  these  characters 
recur  in  the  same  order  in  all  the  bogs.  First  there  is  a  layer  of  wet  spongy  peat, 
with  the  remains  of  bog-mosses  and  aquatic  plants ;  this  gradually  passes  upwards 
into  a  layer  of  dry  soil  containing  the  remains  of  many  land  plants,  and  prostrate 


♦  ««  Ueber  die  von  Dr.  Lyall  in  Gronland  entdeokten  fossilen  Pflanzcn,"  *  Zurich. 
Vierteljahrsschrift,'  vol.  vu.  p.  176  (1862). 
t  '  Flora  foaailis  Arctica.' 
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trunks  of  trees,  showing  that  the  country  was  forested.  To  this  succeeds  wet  spongy 
peat  as  before,  to  be  again  covered  with  dry  peaty  soil  and  tree  trunks,  &a,  and  tm 
on.  From  an  examination  of  the  plant  remains  in  these  formations.  Professor  BItu 
draws  the  following  conclusions : — 

The  Norwegian  flora  began  with  an  immigration  of  Arctic  plants  during  a  dry 
period,  evidence  of  which  he  finds  in  the  presence  of  the  remains  of  these  benetth 
the  lowest  layer  of  peat.  As  the  climate  became  warmer  and  the  land  rose,  a  rainy 
period  set  in,  accom|)anied  by  an  immigration  of  subarctic  plants  (juniper,  mountain 
ash,  aconites,  &c.),  which  to  a  great  extent  replaced  the  Arctic  flora,  which  is 
impiitieut  of  great  wet.  This  was  the  period  of  the  first  peat-bog  formation.  It  w 
followed  by  a  dry  period,  during  which  the  bogs  gradually  dried  up;  while  with  the 
increasing  warmth  deciduous  trees  and  their  accompanying  herbaoeous  vegetatioii 
were  introduced.  The  succeeding  rainy  season  produced  a  second  peat  formation, 
killing  and  burying  the  deciduous  trees,  the  increasing  warmth  at  the  same  time 
bringing  in  the  Atlantic  fiora,  characterised  by  the  holly,  foxglove,  and  other  plants 
now  confined  in  Norway  to  the  rainy  Atlantic  coast.  To  this  succeeded  a  thiid 
period  of  drought,  when  the  bogs  dried  up  and  pine  forests  with  their  accompanying 
plants  immigrated  into  Norway,  to  be  in  like  manner  destroyed  and  buried  by  bog 
earth  duriog  the  next  following  rainy  period ;  and  it  was  during  these  last  altenia- 
tions  that  the  subboreal  plants  now  affecting  the  lowest  south-eastern  districts  of 
Norway  were  introduced ;  and  the  subatlantic  plants,  the  most  southern  of  all  the 
types,  which  are  confined  to  the  extreme  south  of  the  country. 

It  would  be  premature  to  regard  all  Professor  Blytt's  recurrent  periods  as 
irrcfragably  established,  or  his  correlations  of  these  with  the  several  floras  as  folly 
proved ;  but  there  is  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  he  has  brought  forward  a  ffera  eauta  to 
account  for  the  alternation  of  dry  country  with  wet  country  plants  in  Norway,  and 
one  that  must  have  both  actively  promoted  the  first  introduction  of  these  into  that 
country  as  also  infiuenced  their  subsequent  localisation.  It  would  strengthen 
Professor  Blytt's  conclusions  very  much  if  his  alternating  periods  of  rain  and 
drought  should  be  found  to  harmonise  with  Mr.  CrolFs  recurrent  astronomicsl 
periods,  and  with  Mr.  Geikie's  fluctuations  of  temperature  during  the  decline  of  the 
glacial  epoch :  so  would  also  the  finding  in  the  bogs  of  Scotland  a  repetition  of  the 
conditions  which  obtain  in  those  of  Norway ;  and  there  are  so  very  many  points  of 
resemblance  in  the  physical  geography  and  vegetation  of  these  two  countries  that  I 
do  not  doubt  a  comparison  of  their  peat  formations  would  yield  most  instructive 
results. 

Thus  far  all  the  knowledge  we  have  obtained  of  the  agents  controlling  geogn- 
phical  distribution  has  been  derived  from  observations  and  researches  on  northern 
animals  and  plants,  recent  and  tertiary.  Turning  now  to  the  southern  hemisphere, 
the  phenomena  of  distribution  are  much  more  difficult  of  explanation.  Geogn- 
phically  speaking,  there  is  no  Antarctic  flora  except  a  few  lichens  and  seaweeds. 
The  plants  called  Antarctic,*  from  their  analogy  with  the  Arctic,  are  very  few  in 
number,  and  nowhere  cross  the  62°  of  south  latitude.  They  are,  in  so  far  as  they 
are  endemic,  confined  to  the  southern  islands  of  the  great  southern  ocean,  and  the 
mountains  of  South  Chili,  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand;  whilst  the  kw 
non-endemic  are  species  of  the  nearest  continents,  or  are  identical  with  tempente 
northern  or  with  subarctic  or  even  Arctic  species.  Like  the  Arctic  flora,  the 
Antarctic  is  a  very  uniform  one  round  the  globe,  the  same  species,  in  many  casei, 


*  For  acoounta  of  the  Antarotic  flora,  see  the  *  Botany '  of  the  Antaiotic  Expedition  of 
Sir  James  Boss,  where  the  relations  of  the  floras  of  the  southern  hemisphere  with  the 
Antarctic  are  discussod  in  introductory  chapters. 
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especially  the  non-endemic,  occumng  on  every  island,  though  there  are  sometimes 
thousands  of  miles  of  ocean  between  the  nearest  of  these.  And,  as  many  of  the 
island  plants  reappear  on  the  mountains  above  mentioned,  tar  lo  the  north  of  their 
island  homes,  it  is  inferred  on  these  grounds,  as  well  as  on  astronomical  and 
geological,  that  there  was  a  glacial  period  in  the  southern  temperate  zone  as  well  as 
in  the  northern. 

The  south  temperate  flora  is  a  fourfold  one.  South  America,  South  Africa, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand  contain  each  an  assemblage  of  plants  differing  more  by 
for  amongst  themselves  than  do  the  floras  of  Europe,  North  Asia,  and  North 
America ;  they  contain,  in  fact,  few  species  in  common,  except  the  Antarctic  ones 
that  inhabit  their  mountains.  These  south  temi^rate  plants  have  their  representa- 
tive species  and  genera  on  the  mountains  of  the  tropics,  each  in  their  own  meridian 
oifly,  and  there  they  meet  immigrants  from  all  latitudes  of  the  northern  hemisphere. 
Thus  the  plants  of  Fuegia  extend  northward  along  the  Andes,  ascending  as  they 
advance.  Australian  genera  reappear  on  the  lofty  mountain  of  Kini-balu  in  Borneo ; 
New  Zealand  ones  on  the  mountains  of  New  Caledonia ;  an<l  the  most  interesting 
herbarium  ever  brought  from  Central  Africa,  that  of  Mr.  JoHcph  Thomson,  from  the 
highlands  of  the  lake  districts,  contains  many  of  the  endemic  genera,  and  even 
species  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Nor  does  the  northern  representation  of  the 
flonth  temperate  flora  cease  within  the  tropics ;  it  extends  to  the  middle  north  tem- 
perate zone  ;  Chilian  genera  reappearing  in  Mexico  and  California ;  South  African  in 
North  Africa,  in  the  Canary  Islands,  and  even  in  Asia  Minor ;  *  and  Australian  in  the 
Khasia  Mountains  of  East  Bengal,  in  East  China  and  Japan. 

So  too  there  is  a  representation  of  genera  in  the  southern  temperate  continents, 
feeble  numerically  compared  to  what  the  north  presents,  but  strong  in  other 
respects.  This  is  shown  by  the  families  of  Proteacea?,  Cycadeae  and  Bestiacea?, 
abounding  in  South  Africa  and  Australia  alone,  though  not  a  single  species  or 
even  genus  of  these  families  is  common  to  the  two  countries ;  by  New  Zealand, 
with  a  flora  differing  in  almost  every  element  from  the  Chilian,  yet  having  a  few 
species  of  both  calceolaria  and  fuchsia,  genera  otherwise  purely  American ;  whilst  as 
regards  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  are  the  most  puzzling, 
the  contrasts  or  the  similarities  which  their  animal  and  vegetable  productions 
present, 

These  features  of  the  vegetation  of  the  south  temperate  and  Antarctic  regions, 
though  they  simulate  those  of  the  north  temperate  and  Arctic,  may  not  originate 
from  precisely  similar  causes.  In  the  absence  of  such  evidence  as  the  fossil  anhnals 
and  plants  of  the  North  afford,t  there  is  no  proof  that  the  Antarctic  plants  found  on 
the  south  temperate  Alps,  or  the  south  temperate  plants  found  in  the  mountains  of 
the  tropics,  originated  in  the  south ;  though  this  appears  probable  from  the  absence 
in  the  south  of  so  many  of  the  leading  families  of  ]>lants  and  animals  of  the  north, 
no  less  than  from  the  number  of  endemic  forms  the  south  a>ntain8.  These  consider- 
ations have  favoured  the  sacculation  of  the  former  existence,  during  a  warmer  period 


*  Pelargonium  Endlicherianvun  in  the  Taurus  is  a  remarkable  instance. 

t  The  only  fossil  leaves  hitherto  found  in  higher  southern  latitudes  are  those  of 
beeehes,  closely  allied  to  existing  southern  species,  brought  by  Darwin  from  Fuegia. 
In  one  locality  alone  beyond  the  forest  region  of  the  south  have  fossil  plants  been 
foond;  those  were  silicified  trunks  of  trees  in  lava  beds  of  Kerguolen's  Island  (dis- 
eovered  by  myself  forty  years  ago).  It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  searches  for 
shales  ooutaining  fossils  were  not  made  either  by  the  Chailenjer  expedition  or  by 
the  various  ^  transit  of  Venus  expeditions "  that  have  recently  visited  this  interesting 
iflland. 
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tlian  the  present,  of  a  centre  of  creation  in  the  Southern  Ocean,  in  the  form  of  eitlur 
a  continent  or  of  an  archipelago,  from  which  both  the  Antarctic  and  Sonthern 
endemic  forms  radiated.  I  have  myself  suggested  continental  or  insular  extensioa* 
as  a  means  of  aiding  that  wide  dispersion  of  species  over  the  Southern  Ocean,  which 
it  is  difficult  to  explain  without  such  intervention ;  and  the  disoovery  of  beds  of 
fossil  trunks  of  trees  in  Eerguelen's  Island,  testifies  to  that  place  having  enjojed  i 
warmer  climate  than  its  present  one. 

The  rarity  in  the  existing  Archipelago  (Eerguelen's  Island,  the  Grozets,  and 
Prince  Edward's  Island)  of  any  of  the  endemic  genera  of  the  south  temperate  flon, 
or  of  representatives  of  them,  is,  however,  an  argument  against  such  land,  if  it  erv 
existed,  having  been  the  birthplace  of  that  flora ;  and  there  are  two  reaaons  for 
adopting  the  opposite  theory,  that  the  southern  flora  came  from  the  north  tempente 
zone.  Of  these,  one  is  the  number  of  northern  genera  and  species  (which  from  their 
all  inhabiting  north-east  Europe,  I  have  denominated  Scandinavian),!  that  are  found 
in  all  Antarctic  and  south  temperate  regions,  the  majority  of  them  in  Fuegia,  tlie 
flora  of  which  country  is,  by  means  of  the  Andes,  in  the  most  direct  communicatioa 
with  the  northern  one.  The  ether  is  the  fact  I  have  stated  above,  that  the  sevenl 
south  temperate  floras  are  more  intimately  related  to  those  of  the  countries  mxfk  of 
them  than  they  are  to  one  another. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  latest  propounded  theoretical  application  of  the  laws 
of  geographical  distribution.  It  is  that  recently  advanced  by  Mr.  Thiselton  Dyer, 
in  a  lecture  *  On  Plant  Distribution  as  a  field  of  geographical  research  ;*%  wherein  he 
argues  that  the  floras  of  all  the  countries  of  the  globe  may  be  traced  back  at  some 
time  of  their  history  to  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  that  they  may  be  regarded  in 
point  of  affinity  and  specialisation  as  the  natural  results  of  the  conditions  to  whidi 
they  must  have  been  subjected  during  recent  geological  times,  on  continents  and 
islands  with  the  configuration  of  those  of  our  globe.  This  hypothesis  derivei  its 
principal  support  from  the  fact  that  many  of  the  most  peculiar  endemic  plants  of  the 
south  have  representatives  in  the  north,  some  of  them  living  and  all  of  them  in  a 
fossil  state,  whilst  the  northern  endemic  forms  have  not  hitherto  been  found  fossil 
in  the  southern  regions.  So  that,  given  time,  evolution,  continental  continuity, 
changes  of  climate  and  elevations  of  the  land,  and  all  the  southern  types  may  be 
traced  back  to  one  region  of  the  globe,  and  that  one  palaeontology  teaches  us  is  the 
northern. 

A  very  similar  view  has  been  held  and  publbhed  at  the  same  time  by  Coont 
Saporta,§  a  most  eminent  palaeontologist,  in  a  suggestive  essay  entitled  *  L*Anciemie 
V^gdtation  Polaire.'  Starting  from  Bufibn's  thesis,  that  the  cooling  of  the  globe 
having  been  a  gradual  process,  and  the  Polar  regions  having  cooled  first,  these  must 
have  first  become  fit  for  organic  life.  Count  Saporta  proceeds  to  assume  that  the 
termination  of  the  azoic  period  coincided  with  a  cooling  of  the  waters  to  the  point  at 
which  coagulation  of  albumen  does  not  take  place,  when  organic  life  appeared  in 
the  water  itself.    I  have  discussed  Coimt  Saporta's  speculations  elsewhere ;  ||  it  is 

•  *  Flora  Antarcticn,'  pp.  230. 240.  See  also  Moseley  in  Joum.  Linn.  Soc.,  Botany,  fol 
XV.  p.  485,  and  '  Observations  on  the  Botany  of  Kerguelen's  Island,'  by  myself,  in  the 
'Philosophical  Transactions,'  vol.  168,  p.  15. 

t  See  •*  Outlines  of  the  Distribution  of  Arctic  Plants,"  ♦  Transactions  of  the  Linnssn 
Society,'  vol.  xxiii.  p.  257.    Pead  June  1860. 

X  *  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,'  vol.  xxii.  p.  412  (1878% 

§  '  Comptes  Eendus '  of  the  International  Congress  of  Geographical  Science^  whkh 
met  in  Paris  in  1875,  but  apparently  not  published  tUl  1877. 

II  Address  cf  the  President  delivered  at  the  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Boyal  Sooetj 
of  London,  Kovcmber  80, 1878. 
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snflScient  here  to  indicate] the  more  important  ones  as  bearing  upon  distribution.  These 
are  that  the  Polar  area  was  the  centre  of  origination  of  all  the  successive  phases  of 
Tegetation  that  have  appeared  on  the  globe,  all  being  developed  in  the  north ;  and 
that  the  development  of  flowering  plants  was  enormously  augmented  by  the  intro- 
duction during  the  latter  part  of  the  secondary  period  of  flower-feeding  insects,  which 
brought  about  cross-fertilisation. 

It  remains  to  allude  briefly  to  the  most  important  general  works  on  distribution 
that  have  appeared  since  the  foundation  of  this  Association.  Of  these, -the  two 
which  take  the  first  rank  are  Professor  Alphonse  de  Candolle*8 '  G ^graphic  Botanique,' 
and  Mr.  Wallace's  '  Geographical  Distribution  of  Animals.'  Professor  de  Candolle's 
work  *  appeared  at  a  critical  period,  when  the  doctrine  of  evolution  with  natural 
selection  had  only  just  been  announced,  and  before  the  great  influence  of  geological 
and  climatal  changes  on  the  dispersion  of  living  species  had  been  fully  appreciated  ; 
nevertheless  it  is  a  great  and  truly  philosophical  work,  replete  with  important  facts, 
discussed  with  full  knowledge,  judgment,  and  scrupulous  caution.  Of  its  numerous 
valuable  and  novel  features,  two  claim  particular  notice,  namely,  the  chapters  on  the 
history  of  cultivated  and  introduced  plants ;  and  the  further  development  of  Hum- 
boldt's '  Arithmetic®  Botanices,'  by  taking  into  account  the  sums  of  temperatures  as 
well  as  the  maxima,  minima,  and  means,  in  determining  the  amount  of  heat  required 
to  satisfy  all  the  conditions  of  a  plant's  life,  at  the  various  periods  of  its  existence, 
and  especially  the  maturation  of  its  seeds. 

Of  Mr.  Wallace's  great  work  'The  Geographical  Distribution  of  Animals,'  I 
cannot  speak  with  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  can  only  appreciate  and 
echo  the  high  praises  accorded  to  it  by  zoologists,  for  its  scientific  treatment  of  a 
vast  subject. 

The  'Geographic  Botanique'  was  followed  by  the  late  Dr.  Grisebach's  'Die 
Vegetation  der  Erde,'t  which  contains  an  admirable  summary  of  the  vegetation  of 
the  different  regions  of  the  globe  as  limited  by  their  physical  features,  divested  of  all 
theoretical  considerations. 

For  the  largest  treatment  in  outline  of  the  whole  subject  of  distribution,  I  must 
refer  to  the  chapters  of  Darwin's  *  Origin  of  Species '  which  are  devoted  to  it. 

In  reference  to  these  and  other  works,  very  able  and  instructive  discussions  of 
the  principles  of  geographical  distribution  are  to  be  found  in  the  presidential 
addresses  delivered  before  the  Linnean  Society,  in  1869,  1870,  and  1872,  by  the 
veteran  botanist,  G.  Bentham. 

With  Mr.  Wallace's  *  Island  Life,'  I  must  conclude  this  notice,  and  very  fittingly, 
for  besides  presenting  an  admirable  account  of  the  origin  and  migrations  of  animals 
and  vegetables  in  oceanic  and  continental  islands,  it  contains  a  complete  and  com- 
prehensive analysis  of  those  past  and  present  conditions  of  the  globe,  astronomical, 
geological,  geographical,  and  biological,  which  have  been  the  earlier  and  later 
directors  and  controllers  of  the  ever-warring  forces  of  organic  nature.  In  this  work 
Mr.  Wallace  independently  advocates  the  view  of  the  northern  origin  of  both  the 
faunas  and  floras  of  the  world. 

I  conclude  with  the  hope  that  I  have  made  the  subject  of  the  distribution  of 
organic  life  on  the  globe  interesting  to  you  as  geographers,  by  showing  on  the  one 

*  Professor  Alph.  de  GandoUo  divides  his  subject  into  botanical  geography  and 
geographical  botany;  the  distinction  is  obvious  and  sound,  but  the  two  expressions 
have  been  bo  long  used  and  regarded  as  synonymous,  and  as  embracing  both  branches, 
that  they  cannot  now  bo  limited  each  to  one.  Perhaps  the  terms  topographical  botany 
and  geographical  botany  would  prove  more  acceptable  designations. 

t  Published  in  1872.  Translated  into  French  under  the  title  of  'La  Y^'tation  du 
Globe^'  by  P.  de  Tchihachef,  Paris,  1875. 
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liand  how  much  it  owes  its  advance  to  the  observations  made  and  materials 
collected  by  geographical  explorers,  and  on  the  other  how  greatly  the  stadent  ci 
distribution  has,  by  the  use  he  has  made  of  these  observations  and  materitli, 
advanced  the  science  of  physical  geography. 

The  following  papers  were  also  read  on  Thursday  :— 

The  Equipment  of  Exploring  Expeditions  How  and  Fifty  Tears  Ags. 

By  Francis  Galton,  f.r.8. — ^The  equipment  of  a  modem  exploring  expedition 
differs  in  many  respects  now  from  what  it  was  in  or  about  the  year  1830,  with  the 
general  result  of  increased  efficiency  and  rapidity  of  execution.  The  standard  instni- 
ments — namely,  tlio  theodolite,  the  sextant,  the  chronometer,  and  the  azimuth  com- 
pass— have  not  received  any  great  improvements  in  the  interval,  and  the  best  of 
those  made  in  1830  would  be  valued  now.  But  they  are  made  more  handy  md 
portable  than  they  were,  and  at  much  lower  cost  for  equal  degrees  of  exoeUenoe. 
The  modern  water-tight  cover,  with  the  keyless  winding  arrangement  of  traveUflB* 
\vatches,  is  a  great  boon  to  them.  The  mercurial  horizon,  without  which  the 
sextant  on  land  is  almost  useless  for  astronomical  purposes,  has  been  transfoniMd 
from  a  lumbering  trough  shielded  from  the  wind  by  a  heavy  glazed  screen,  wfaidi 
was  difficult  to  fill  and  did  not  admit  of  the  observation  of  low  angles,  into  a  rwf 
compact  contrivance  by  Captain  George,  which  is  filled  by  tilting,  and  is  sheltered 
from  the  wind  by  a  piece  of  glass  floating  on  the  mercury.  The  liability  to  emn 
introduced  by  this  arrangement  is  much  smaller  than  might  have  been  expected,  and 
travellers  speak  highly  of  its  merits.  The  appliances  for  measuring  elevation  above 
the  sea-level  have  been  greatly  improved.  The  old  method  was  to  cany  t 
mountain  barometer,  which,  from  the  weight  of  the  mercury  and  the  fragility  of  the 
glass  that  contiuned  it,  was  rarely  carried  far  without  breakage.  Since  then  the 
aneroid  has  been  invented,  and  the  appliances  connected  with  the  boiling-point 
thermometer  liave  been  greatly  improved.  A  traveller  provided  with  these  venr 
portable  instruments  cim  use  the  aneroid  for  everyday  purposes,  checking  its  changiB 
of  index  error  from  time  to  time  by  boiling-point  observations.  Even  the  mercurial 
kirometer  has  been  rendered  a  comparatively  portable  instrument.  The  tubes  are 
]>acked  empty,  and  they  are  filled  when  required  by  Captain  George's  method,  which 
ill  moderately  careful  hands  is  found  to  give  good  results.  The  encloeed  thennometer 
for  deep-sea  observations  is  a  recently  invented  instrument  absolutely  essential  to 
accuracy. 

The  art  of  exploring  ocean  depths  and  performing  what  has  been  called 
Tlialassography,  has  been  immensely  improved,  owing  to  the  requirements  of  sub- 
marine telegraphy  and  of  such  scientific  expeditions  as  that  of  the  ChaUmget. 
Sir  W.  Thomson's  method  of  sounding  at  the  depth  of  many  fathoms  without 
checking  the  ship's  course  is  in  full  use,  but  Dr.  Siemens'  bathometer  has  not  yet 
Ixjen  made  practically  serviceable. 

Tlie  accuracy  of  thermometric  graduation  has  been  greatly  increased  by  the 
verifications  afforded  by  the  Kew  Observatory,  which  is  the  child  of  the  BriUsh 
Association,  established,  and  for  a  long  time  maintained,  by  a  yearly  grant  from 
its  funds,  but  now  supported  by  the  endowment  of  Mr.  Ghassiot.     The  erron  in 
thermometers  occasionally  furnished  even  by  the  best  makers  in  1830,  were  such  u 
would  not  be  tolerated  now.    The  verifications  of  Kew  are  extended  to  other 
instruments,  and  the  influence  of  the  observatory  for  good  is  firmly  established  and 
appeara  to  be  yearly  increasing.    Of  the  other  appliances  for  geographical  travellers 
— Ruch  as  scales  for  plotting,  metal  pens  which  were  invented  since  1830,  and  that 
admirable  recent  contrivance  the  stylographic  pen — it  is  unnecessary  to  speak  in 
detaiL    The  binocular  opera-glass  is,  practicaUy  speaking,  a  new  instrument^  and  iti 
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merits  as  a  night-glass  were  first  fonnd  6ut  long  after  1830.  Tlie  lunar  tables  of 
tiie  '  Naatical  Almanack '  have  been  greatly  improved  of  late  years,  for  in  1830 
their  predictions  of  the  place  of  the  moon  could  not  have  been  trusted  as  they  now 
are  for  delicate  determinations  of  longitude.  Lastly,  the  means  of  instruction  in  the 
rue  of  geographical  instruments  is  at  length  afforded  by  the  Geographical  Society, 
who  have  erected  a  small  observatory  on  the  roof  of  their  premises,  where  instruction 
ie  given  on  moderate  terms  to  intending  travellers. 

The  modem  equipment  of  travellers  as  regards  dress  has  been  greatly  improved 
by  the  general  use  of  flannel,  which  is  a  most  important  preservative  of  health, 
bat  was  neglected  half  a  century  ago.  Thus,  at  much  more  recent  times  than 
1830,  the  hardy  Swiss  guides  had  a  horror  of  what  they  called  a  cnup  cTair,  or  a 
chill  on  the  mountain  top,  when  they  were  hot  and  perspiring ;  and  no  wonder,  as 
they  then  all  wore  linen  shirts  next  the  skin.  The  modem  loose  form  of  dress,  the 
shooting  boots  and  easy  overcoat,  are  a  vast  improvement  on  the  pinched  costumes 
of  1830.  The  derivation  of  the  word  paletfit  conveys  a  history.  The  first  warm  and 
convenient  coats  used  in  England  were  reproductions  long  subsequent  to  1830  of 
those  used  by  sailors  in  rough  weather  under  the  name  of  **  pilot  coats  "  (and  were 
sometimes,  for  the  sake  of  shortness,  called  "  p.  coats "  or  "  pea-coats  '^.  They 
quickly  became  the  fashion,  were  copied  and  made  more  elegantly  by  the  French, 
who  adapted  our  name  of  **  pilot  coat "  to  their  own  pronunciation  of  paletdt,  and  so 
we  received  it  back  from  them.  Indiambber  and  guttapercha  adaptations  to 
articles  of  dress  and  manufactures  generally  date  from  a  little  subsequent  to  1830 ; 
they  are  invaluable  for  many  purposes  to  exploring  expeditions.  The  form  of  tent 
has  been  greatly  improved.  Portable  mackintosh  and  other  boats  are  comparatively 
recent  contrivances,  and  have  done  good  service.  Lucifer-matches  had  been  invented, 
bat  only  very  recently,  in  1830. 

The  equipment  of  a  travelling  party  as  regards  packsaddlcs  has  been  improved, 
chiefly  through  Australian  experiences,  where,  moreover,  the  camel  has  been  intro- 
daced  as  a  bc»st  of  burden,  with  more  success  than  the  tamed  elephant  in  Africa. 
The  art  of  sledge  travelling  has  been  vastly  improved  by  the  skilful  cutting  down  of 
all  superfluous  weight,  enabling  travellers  to  drag  more  food,  and  so  to  journey  a 
larger  number  of  days  from  their  dep6ts. 

As  regards  food,  the  tinned  meats,  compressed  vegetables,  and  condensed  milk, 
which  are  invaluable  during  the  first  days  of  travel  before  the  expedition  has  settled 
into  regular  ways,  are  all  late  inventions,  and  the  merits  of  lime-juice  are  now  far 
better  understood  than  they  were  fifty  years  ago. 

The  personnel  of  a  travelling  party  is  decidedly  improved.  Whatever  may  be  the 
state  of  the  physique  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  population,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  apper  orders  are  physically  better  developed  than  they  were.  They  are,  as 
I  have  good  reason  to  believe,  in  the  absence  of  direct  measurements,  taller ;  they 
achieve  greater  feats  in  running,  leaping,  walking,  and  other  athletic  performances 
than  their  grandfathers  did.  They  lead  healthier  lives,  from  the  discontinuance  of 
the  heavy  eating  and  hard  drinking  of  old  days,  from  the  better  aired  sleeping  rooms, 
the  existence  of  proper  means  of  washing,  and  the  seaside  or  Continental  summer 
vacation. 

The  greatest  benefit  of  all  to  travellers  is  the  modem  rapidity  and  ease  with 
which  distant  parts  of  the  world  are  now  reached.  In  1830  it  required  70  days' 
sidling  from  England  to  reach  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  120  days  (in  the  S.W. 
monsoon)  to  reach  Bombay,  and  130  days  to  Sydney.  It  was  40  days*  sail  to  New 
York,  42  to  Jamaica,  56  to  Kio,  and  110  to  Valparaiso.  The  length  of  time  that  the 
post  now  takes  from  London  to  these  places  is  as  follows :  Cape  Town  21  days, 
Bombay  18  days,  Sydney  43  days.  New  York  10  days,  Jamaica  18  days.  Bio 
No.  X.— Oct.  1881.]  2  b 
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21  days,  Valparaiso  39  days ;  the  average  increase  of  speed  being  more  tban  three- 
fold. There  is  scarcely  any  important  part  of  the  world  that  cannot  now  be  retched 
in  two  months  from  London ;  even  the  Antipodes  are  only  6  weeks'  journey.  Thb 
facility  of  communication  is  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  spread  of  eommeroe,  aai 
travellers  can  now  easily  refit  themselves  at  distant  points.  It  has  recently  occamd 
to  the  Geographical  [Society  to  have  had  to  meet  bills  drawn  upon  her  llajerty% 
consul  at  Zanzibar  by  a  traveller  in  their  employ,  for  which  he  had  been  famished 
with  goods  by  Arab  traders  at  Nyangwd  on  the  Upper  Congo,  and  at  other  placet  in 
Central  Africa  which  had  never  before  been  visited  by  a  white  man. 

Isochronio  Postal  Charts.  By  Fbakoib  G-altok,  f.b.b.  (will  be  printed  is 
the  November  number  of  the  *  Proceedings '). 

On  the  Survey  of  Western  Palestine  by  the  Palestine  E^Ioratiaft 
Fnnd.    By  Tbelawny  Saunders. 

Friday^  Sepiemher  2nd, 

On  the  Progress  of  oar  Oeographieal  Knowledge  of  Asia  dnring  fke 
last  Fifty  Years.— By  Sib  Richabd  Tbmpijs,  g.o.&l,  cle.,  ixaL. 

The  area  of  Asia  contains  seventeen  millions  of  English  square  miles.  Out  of  thii, 
about  two-thirds  consist  of  mountains  and  table-lands,  whereof  a  large  part  la  desort ; 
and  one-thiid  of  lowlands,  whereina  small  part  is  desert ;  the  rest  of  the  lowlsnds 
being  arable,  of  which  again  a  considerable  portion  is  cultivated.  Thus  oat  of  the 
whole  area  not  more  than  one-sixth  is  under  cultivation ;  among  the  populsfeed 
tracts,  however,  some  are  the-  most  densely  peopled  in  the  world.  As  regndi 
climate,  Japan  and  a  part  of  China  proper  can  be  called  temperate.  The  southn 
peninsulas  of  Asia  have  great  heat,  with  but  little  relief  from  cold.  The  mam  Arisiic 
continent  has  extreme  cold  of  varying  duration  in  the  year,  followed  by  equally  ssfsre 
heat  Although  some  nomad  tribes  show  kindness  and  hospitality  to  EoioptBiii, 
and  even  to  European  ladies,  still  for  travellers  the  fierceness  of  Man  la  bat  too  often 
added  to  the  wildness  of  Nature.  The  geographers  in  Asia  therefore  need  not  oily 
intellectual  ability  and  persistent  diligence,  but  also  the  sternest  moral  qualities  and  the 
stiffest  physical  strength.  In  recounting  their  deeds  we  may  adopt  the  Yirgilisn 
words  "Arma  virumque  cano ;"  that  is,  we  celebrate  the  work  and  the  men  who 
did  it.  And  we  remember  the  maxim  "  Nil  mortalibus  arduiun,"  which  for  u 
means  that  nothing  is  too  hard  for  geographers  to  attempt. 

On  the  large  map  exhibited,*  illustrating  the  physical  geography  of  Aiii, 
you  will  see  clearly  marked  in  the  midst  of  the  continent  a  great  Gentnl  Fbieaa, 
more  than  two  millions  of  English  square  miles  in  area,  rising  to  great  altitodts, 
which  dominates  the  river  systems  and  the  drainage  of  the  greater  part  of  Aiia»  sad 
which  is  bounded  by  the  Himalayas  towards  the  Indian  Ocean,  by  the  Ton-Ung 
and  the  Inshan  mountains  towards  the  Pacific  Ocean,  by  the  Altai  and  YabloDoi 
ranges  towards  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  by  the  Pamir  mountains  towards  the  inhaid 
seas,  the  Aral  and  the  Caspian.  The  Pamir  mountains  constitute  a  groap,  oon- 
neoting  the  great  ranges  of  Himalaya  and  AltaL 


*  Sir  B.  Temple's  address  was  illustrated  by  two  large  wall-maps  of  Asia,  drawn  « 
the  same  scale — one  prepared  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Trelawny  fianndera,  Geo- 
grapher to  the  India  Office,  showing  the  principal  features  of  the  physical  geography^ 
the  orography,  and  the  hydrography ;  the  other,  furnished  by  the  Royal  Geogiaphkal 
Society,  coloured  red  in  difTerent  shades,  to  show  the  relative  extent  of  our  geogn^thio^ 
knowledge  of  the  various  countries. 
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BnuochiDg  off  from  ihiB  Central  Plateau  is  another  extensive  Plateau  with  an 
myerage  altitude  of  5000  feet  above  the  sea,  which  includes  Afghanistan,  Beluchistan, 
Beniay  Annenia,  and  Asia  Minor,  and  from  a  small  part  of  which  the  drainage  is 
towards  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  through  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean.  It  is 
ihroogh  Asia  Minor  and  the  Caucasus  that  the  Asiatic  mountains  are  connected  with 
the  ranges  of  southern  Europe. 

It  18  remarkable  that  from  within  this  Central  Plateau,  walled  round  as  it  is  by 
mountain  ranges,  there  rise  most  of  the  greatest  Asiatic  rivers,  which  burst  through 
the  mountains  in  order  to  make  a  passage  towards  the  sea.  Such,  for  instance,  are 
the  Indus  with  its  affluent  the  Satlej,  the  Brahmaputra,  the  Qanges,  the  Lrawady, 
the  Salwen,  the  Cambodia  or  Mekong,  flowing  into  the  Indian  Ocean ;  the  Yang-tszo 
Eiang,  the  Hoang-Ho,  the  Amur,  flowing  into  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  the  Lena,  the  Yenisei, 
and  tiie  Ob  flowing  into  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  the  Jaxartes  and  the  Oxiis  flowing  into  the 
inland  sea  of  Aral.  Many  other  rivers,  which  though  lesser  are  still  very  great,  take 
their  sonroes  from  the  outer  slopes  of  the  mountains  which  surround  the  Central 
Plateau. 

Next  after  the  ooeanio  drainage,  the  inland  Asiatic  drainage,  which  finds  no  vent 
towaids  the  ocean,  may  claim  attention  as  being  the  largest  in  the  world,  and  as 
oooupying  nearly  four  millions  of  English  square  miles,  or  nearly  one-fourth  of  the 
Asiatic  continent.  This  extraordinary  drainage  area  may  be  divided  into  the 
foUowing  categcnries : — 1st,  the  Caspian ;  2nd,  the  Aral ;  3rd,  the  Balkash  (Siberian)  ; 
4tb,  Lake  Lob  (Yarkand) ;  5th,  Eoko-Nor ;  6th,  the  lesser  lakes  of  Tibet;  7th,  tho 
lesser  lakes  of  Altai ;  8th,  the  Helmand  draining  nearly  all  Afghanistan  into  the- 
Seistan  swamps;  9th,  the  Eavir  or  saline  deserts  in  Eastern  Persia ;  lOtb,  the  lake 
<rf  Urumiya  in  North-western  Persia;  11th,  Lake  Van  in  Kurdistan;  I2thy  the- 
Dead  Sea. 

The  Central  Plateau  is  made  up  of  several  plateaux  having  different  altitudes. 
The  highest  is  that  of  Tibet,  on  the  average  15,000  feet  above  the  sea,  the  loftiest  ]n< 
Uie  world;  next,  that  of  Pamir,  13,000  feet;  then  that  of  Eoko-Nor,  10,000  feet. 
Next  we  see  a  sudden  dip  or  depression,  namely,  that  of  Yarkand  or  Western  Ctobi,. 
only  3000  feet  above  the  sea;  then  there  follow  two  steps  upwards,  namely,  that  of 
Eastern  Gobi,  4000  feet ;  and  lastly  that  of  Altai,  5000  feet. 

The  Central  Plateau  has  been  the  home  of  most  of  the  nomad  and  pastoral  tribes- 
which  have  successfully  overrun  the  rest  of  Asia.  It  now  belongs  (with  the 
exo^ptioQ  of  one  tract)  to  the  Chinese  empire. 

I  next  invite  your  attention  to  the  other  large  diagram  of  Asia,  with  its  political 
divisioui  indicated  as  they  are  now  recognised  to  exist,  namely; — L  India  and 
Ceylon ;  11.  Aiighanistan  and  Beluchistan ;  IIL  Siam  and  Cochin  China ;  iy«  The 
Chinese  Empire;  Y.  Japan;  YL  Asiatic  Russia;  YII.  Persia;  YIII.  Asiatic 
Turkey  az^  Arabia. 

Upon  this  diagram  are  coloured  in  deep  pink  those  portions  which  have  been 
praiessionBlly  and  scientifically  surveyed ;  in  lighter  pink  those  portions  which 
have  been  surveyed  non-professionally  or  roughly ;  in  lightest  pink  those  porti<ms 
which  have  been  explored  only,  without  surveys ;  while  the  remaining  portions, 
being  unexplored,  are  left  white. 

For  the  southern  coast  of  Asia,  16,000  miles  in  length,  the  geography  is  based 
on  professional  surveys.  For  the  shores  of  the  Bed  Sea,  Southern  Arabia,  the 
Persian  Gulf,  Beluchistan,  British  India,  Ceylon,  and  Siam,  there  are  the  scientifically 
framed  charts  of  the  British  Admiralty  or  the  Indian  Marine.  For  the  shores  of 
Cambodia  and  Cochin  China,  there  are  the  French  surveys ;  for  the  Chinese  coast 
the  British  surveys  with  a  few  intervals  only ;  for  the  ^ores  of  Japan  several 
surveys;  and  for  the  East  Siberian  coast  up  to  Behring  Strait,  the  Russian  surveys 
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at  a  fen  poiats  onlj.     The  Aiclb  shore  of  Siberia,  thounb  explored,  and  at  Kdm 
few  points  partly  surveydd,  is  for  the  most  part  unsuryeyed. 

I  shall  now  advert  very  briefly  to  the  work  accomplished  in  eftcb  country  daring 
the  time  under  review,  that  is  since  1830. 

I,  IsDiA  AND  Ceylon. — As  thia  area,  having  a  laillioD  of  square  niilts,  aaii, 
populalioD  the  largest  in  tbe  world  next  after  thnt  of  Cbinit,  forms  [»rt  of  the  Britiit 
Empire,  we  may  expect  to  find  that  here  tbe  progreasof  geography  has  been  during  thi 
last  fifty  years,  or  siuce  1830,  far  greater  than  in  any  other  couutry  of  Aaifl.  Bafa 
great  operations  have  been  carried  on,  namely,  tbe  Great  Trigonometrical  Sumy,  tbt 
Topographical  Survey,  the  land  Bevenue  Survey,  the  Field  or  Cadasti»l  Surrey,  Uw 
special  surveys  for  railways,  cjinalSj  and  roads,  the  Marine  Snrvey  of  the  coast,  ud 
the  Geological  Survey.  From  tbe  base  of  the  HimakyaD  range  down  to  th* 
nouihemraost  capo  near  Ceylon  Uie  British  territories  are  delineated  and  depicted,  M 
only  moUDiain  by  mountain  and  river  by  river,  bnt  also  village  by  village,  eva 
field  by  field,  and  are  bb  minutely  known  as  the  moat  highly  civilised  districts  on  tbe 
globe,  or  the  best  managed  estates  iu  Europe.  The  classic  streams  of  the  Indni, 
the  Ganges,  the  Jamna,  and  the  Brahmaputra,  immediately  on  issuing  from  tl«t 
rock-bound  beds  in  the  main  Asiatic  range,  so  aptly  termed  in  all  ages  "  the  Alodt 
of  Snow,"  are  brought  within  the  grasp  of  the  geographer  along  their  whole  couiv. 
their  banks  being  described,  their  velocity  and  fall  per  mile  calculated,  the  voluma 
of  their  waters  measured.  Similar  proceflses  have  been  adopted  with  the  dentely 
[wopled  baaica  of  tbe  rivers  whicli  rise  in  the  purely  Indian  ranges.  The  altitude 
has  been  precisely  determined  of  many  of  the  loftiest  peaks  yet  discovered  on  tlie 
earth,  and  of  every  range  that  is  pierced  by  a  railway  or  crossed  by  a  Triad.  The 
country  has  been  covered  by  a  network  of  triangles,  a  lai^e  arc  of  tbe  meridian 
has  been  meosured,  the  curvature,  contour,  and  configuration  of  the  laud  have  hen 
ascertained  by  geodetic  work.  Every  spur,  ravine,  and  torrent  bed  hsa  b«ni 
examined  in  the  bills  which  are  studded  with  tea  or  coffee  phmtatioos,  or  gold 
mines,  or  coal  beds.  In  the  Field-maps  of  the  cultivated  plains  and  valleys,  every 
landmark  in  the  Gelds,  even  every  cottage  or  tenement  is  noted  down.  Iu  Iso 
provinces  only,  Bengal  and  Bohar,  is  the  field  survey  wanting. 

Tbe  Himalayan  nnges  are  indt'ed  under  British  domination,  but  Lave  not  been 
folly  surveyed.  Herbert  was  tJie  pioneer ;  afterwards  Brian  Hodgson  followed  will 
excellent  geographical  analysis.  The  central  portion  of  this  region  belongs  to  itm 
Nepal  Statewhioh  has  for  the  moat  jiart  successfully  resisted  the  ad  vanceofexploratiDii 
■within  its  limits.  In  the  eastern  portion,  Sikkim  was  mapped  by  Dr.  (now  Sir  Josepb) 
Hooker,  and  some  knowledge  was  gaineil  of  Bhotan  through  tbe  mission  of  Pembcrton 
and  Griffith,  and  later  through  the  mission  of  Eden  aud  the  subseqaent  war.  Id 
the  western  portion,  Kashmir  has  been  topc^rapliically  surveyed  by  Montgomerie: 
Ladakh  has  been  explored  by  Shaw,  Gilgbit  by  Biddulph,  the  Fangong  basin  nx! 
the  Jlustagh  by  Godwin-Austen ;  Dr.  Thomas  Thomson  woa  the  first  to  reach  tho 
Earakoram  pass;  much  original  work  has  been  performed  in  vorioiia  directions  by  natin 
Indian  surveyors  of  high  qualifications;  something  has  been  ascertained  regudiog 
Kafiristan  by  Tanner;  Basevi  and  Stolicaka  fell  victims  to  their  scientific  laionn 
near  the  Yarkand  border;  aurvuyors  have  carried  their  instruments  to  altitudes  (A 
21,500  feet  above  the  sea;  And  year  by  year  fresh  posaea  are  crossed  by  icdividml 
travellers. 

Among  the  chiefs  of  the  geographical  department  in  India  the  names  of  E^atO, 
Wough,  Walker,  and  Thuillier  ace  conspicuous.  Markbam'a  memoir  on  the  iDdttn 
Surveys  furnishes  u  condensed  history  of  the  labours  of  those  distinguished  aurveywi; 
and  the  catalogue  of  maps  preservtid  at  the  India  Office  in  London  shows  the  resulb 
of  their  work. 
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The  surveys  of  Ceylon  are  also  in  a  nearly  complete  state,  and  the  excellent  map 
by  Fraser,  the  Surveyor-General^  and  his  successors  supplies  full  information* 

II.  Afghanistan  and  Bslughistan. — ^Although  these  countries  have  been  for 
more  than  one  generation  connected  with  the  British  Government,  their  geography 
in  utterly  iucomplete.  The  territory  indeed  offers  the  utmost  difficulty  to  surveying, 
being  for  the  most  part  mountainous,  with  extreme  cold  in  many  quarters,  the 
remainder  being  deserL  It  is  not  this  difficulty,  however,  which  prevents  surveying. 
The  real  obstacle  is  the  fierce  and  intractable  character  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
would  treat  any  attempt  at  surveying  as  a  casus  belli.  The  Government^  then,  has 
always  to  consider  the  alternative  of  fighting ;  because  geographical  efibrts,  unless 
becked  by  armed  force,  would  end  only  in  ilEulure  and  bloodshed. 

Some  general  account  of  the  region  was  obtained  by  Mountstuart  Elphinstone's 
embassy  to  Gaubul  in  1808,  together  with  a  map  by  Macartney.  Many  details  have 
been  subsequeutly  supplied  under  circumstances  of  a  stirring  and  adventurous 
character,  by  men  whose  memory  will  not  be  forgotten  so  loug  as  the  record  of 
British  zeal,  constancy,  and  resolution  shall  eudure.  Alexander  Bumes,  Arthur 
CknoUy,  Eldred  Pottinger,  Henry  Rawlinson,  James  Abbott,  John  Wood,  have  ob- 
tained particulars  of  Aighanistan  and  ^ts  dependencies  from  the  sultry  marshes  of 
SeiBtan  to  the  sources  of  the  Oxus.  These  being  officers  of  the  Indian  GK>vemment, 
had  before  their  eyes  the  goal  of  a  career  in  the  public  service.  Others,  however, 
timvelled  in  a  private  capacity,  holding  their  lives  in  their  hands  at  all  hours  of  the 
day  and  the  night,  during  weary  months,  and  often  subject  to  insult  from  cruel 
and  barbarous  people.  Such  were  Moorcroft,  Trebeck,  Masson,  Vigne,  and  the 
Frenchman  Ferrier. 

Little  of  surveying  was  effected  during  the  first  occupation  of  Afghanistan  by  the 
British  from  1838  to  1841.  The  mission  of  Harry  Lumsden  to  Candahar  in  1857, 
the  arbitration  regarding  the  Seistan  boundary  in  1872,  added  something  to  our  topo- 
graphical knowledge.  Much  of  recent  information  respecting  the  southern  and 
western  districts  was  embodied  in  the  work  by  Dr.  Bellew  in  1874. 

During  the  recent  Afghan  war  from  1878  to  1880,  a  professional  surveying  staff 
was  attached  to  the  military  establishments,  and  thus  routes  were  surveyed  and 
altitudes  taken,  on  the  lines  for  the  march  of  troops.  The  results  of  this  work  have 
been  embodied  in  the  reports  by  Captain  Holdich.  On  the  whole,  considerable  data 
exist  for  the  maps  which  have  been  issued  by  Thuillier  and  Walker  in  India  and 
by  Wilson  in  England.  Still  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  no  comprehensive  surveys 
have  been  possible,  that  in  a  few  parts  only  of  the  country  has  the  work  been 
completely  scientific,  and  that  many  parts  (especially  the  Haz&ra  country  and  the 
Zhob  valley)  remain  unexplored. 

The  geography  of  Beluchistan  is  even  less  advanced ;  of  the  north-eastern  portion 
some  knowledge  has  been  obtained  from  the  political  and  diplomatic  prooeedings  of 
the  last  few  years,  and  by  the  surveys  for  the  railway  from  the  Indus  towards 
Candahar.  The  interior  of  this  vast  area  is  known  only  from  the  daring  journey  of 
Henry  Pottinger,  the  travels  of  Masson,  and  the  explorations  connected  with  the 
Seistan  mission.  * 

III.  SiAM  and  Cochin  China. — The  country  of  Siam  is  known  to  English  readers 
chiefly  through  the  descriptive  works  published  by  Crawfurd  of  his  mission  in  1821, 
and  by  Bowring  of  his  mission  in  1855 ;  these  descriptions  were  not,  however,  derived 
from  personal  explorations  in  the  interior.  In  1854  the  French  Bishop  Pallegoix 
published  a  map  of  his  journey ings.  Again,  in  1864  another  Frenchman,  Mouhot, 
undertook  under  English  auspices  a  scientific  expedition  up  the  course  of  the  Meinam, 
the  principal  river  of  Siam,  to  near  its  source,  and  died  from  his  ^tigues. 

In  the  deltaic  r^ion  of  Cambodia  the  French  authorities  are  duly  surveying 
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their  uttlemenU  sround  Sdgoii ;  and  a  Frencli  geographical  litentHFe  Gx  tliit 
district  and  the  adjaccDt  tertit«rica  is  last  eccuroulaliag.  In  1866  a  geognpUctl 
and  BDientific  expedition  was  undertaken  by  the  f^nch  Oovemment  Along  tht 
Melioag,  the  great  river  o!  Cambodia,  right  up  to  the  regioDB  ooar  iti  soorce  iritbn 
the  Chtneao  border.  Of  this  important  exploration  some  aocounC  was  givm  1j^ 
Camfi  in  1872,  and  a  gre&t  report  vaa  published  in  1873  by  Gamier,  splcndidl; 
OKecuted  and  embellished  with  an  album  of  pictorial  ti lustrations.  Gamtar  mu^ 
while  etill  comparatively  young,  mardered  by  Chinese  rebels.  Further,  tlua 
operations  were  contiected  with  Uie  Chinese  coast  by  the  esplorations  of  Hafffnnj 
in  1677. 

For  ilie  rest  of  Cuoliin  China,  now  csilltd  by  its  local  name  Anam,  French  anition 
have  published  several  descriptive  works.  Hero  also  eiLploniCiouB  have  been  mulf 
by  the  French  along  the  course  of  the  Ked  River  of  Tonkin  on  the  north  near  the 
frontier  of  China  proper. 

IV,  Tkb  Chimbsg  Eupibb. — In  this  area,  which  baa  four  millionsof  square mtla, 
and  by  far  iJie  largest  population  of  any  country  in  the  world,  are  incladed  four  isaiti 
divisions,  namely,  1st,  China  proper;  2ad,  Maocliuria;  3rd,  Mongolia,  Kul)a,  ud 
Yarkaud;  4th,  Tibet.  Tlic  Chinese  have  bea^wed  upon  t^jpography  that  marvellou 
aptitude  for  details  which  they  evince  in  other  subjects.  For  theii  enormous  hni- 
tories  they  have,  through  centuries  of  research,  comjiiled  monster  gazetteers  oompiiinii 
several  hundreds  of  maps  and  of  volumes.  But  the  examination  was  not  ooadodtd 
with  anything  like  a  scientific  survey,  the  maps  were  not  precise,  nor  was  the  gmer>l 
geograijhy  exactly  determined.  In  the  seventeenth  ceutury,  however,  one  Cbinex 
emperor  employed  the  Jeeuit  missionaries  to  make  the  best  surveys  possible  iritli 
the  then  existing  appliances;  and  the  results  were  collated  by  D'Anville  tu  hislUDooi 
'  Atlas  de  la  Chine,*  published  at  the  Hague  in  1737.  In  the  eighteenth  tattarj 
another  emperor  caused  furtlier  surveys  to  be  made  by  the  Homan  miasionaiiM,  wbo 
fixed  many  points  by  astronomical  observutlons  about  the  year  1756 ;  ud  thos 
points  were  a  century  later  presented  to  the  English  public  by  tbe  a]^«)dix  lu 
MiohelL's  book  upon  the  Itussians  in  Central  Asia.  The  Jesuit  surveys  wer*  ak) 
published  in  Europe  by  Du  Ualde.  Those  who  know  the  persevering  Eeal  of  tlie 
Boman  Catliolio  priests  in  Asia,  will  readily  imagiue  how  slcadity  tbeee  miaiiDa- 
arics  must  have  prosecuted  their  surveying  c^erations.  After  them  there  was  i 
lull  in  the  advance  of  Chinese  geography  for  three  generations.  Within  the  lut 
generation,  however,  the  Chinese  empire  has  been  tbo  scene  of  many  wonderfnl 
explorationH.  Again  Soman  Catholic  missionaries,  two  Frenchmen,  Gabet  and 
Hue,  led  tlie  way  by  toilsome  marches  of  more  than  7000  miles  right  timagb 
China  proper  and  Mongolia,  between  the  years  1845  and  1850.  Gabet  died  bm 
infirmities  caused  by  his  sulferinga  during  this  journey,  hut  Hue  survived  to  reltit 
their  proceedings  in  one  of  the  most  entertaining  hooks  oC  travel  ever  written. 
But  in  gauging  the  value  of  his  inrormation  it  must  be  remenihurcd  that  he  m 
not  a  surveyor  nor  a  tr^ued  geographer.  Tlie  liuuian  milit&ry  officer  Frejsralskj, 
the  most  scientifically  trained,  persevering,  aud  capable  traveller  that  has  yet  eoWaJ 
Mongolia,  went  over  a  part  of  the  same  ground  in  1870,  in  tho  course  of  hii 
sucocssiva  explorations.  He  finds  fault  with  some  of  Hue's  observations  and  draoip- 
tions ;  hut  Colonel  Henry  Tub,  one  of  the  beat  of  living  English  authorities  on  nd 
subjects,  has  stated  that  Hue's  word-pictures,  brightened  perhaps  by  a  lively  itucj, 
appear  to  have  been  drawn  from  nature,  tikough  errors  had  crept  into  them  tnm 
imperfect  recoliection.  Still,  such  books  as  that  by  Hue,  however  interestin^d  in 
not  to  be  compared  in  solid  nierit  with  the  exact  and  well~w«gbed  wurt  al 
Prejevalafcy.  In  Mongolia  also  the  journey  of  Ney  Elias  in  1872  proved  to  be 
very  important;  and  the  routes  taken  by  the  Ilussians,  PoCanin.  and  Bafulo^^n 
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been  recently  published  by  Petermann.    llie  work  has  been  carried  on  by  the  visit 
of  Delmar  Morgan  to  Eulja. 

Further,  the  topography  of  Yarkand  and  Eashgar  was  elucidated  by  the  mission 
of  Sir  Douglas  Forsyth  in  1873.  Of  this  a  full  report  has  been  written  by  Trotter, 
whose  explorations  were  remarkable  and  extended  to  the  Pamir  lake.  Tarkand  was 
Tinted  by  Shaw  twice,  and  once  by  Hayward,  who  lost  his  life.  Further,  Johnson 
penetrated  to  Khoten. 

In  the  elevated  plateau  of  Tibet  no  explorations  had  been  made  since  the  political 
miinons  of  Bogle  and  Turner  in  the  eighteenth  century,  which  were  despatched  by 
Warren  Hastings,  the  Gbvemor-General  of  India,  and  the  journey  of  Manning  to 
Lhassa.  Beoently,  however,  in  1870,  the  French  missionary  Desgodins  published 
the  resalt  of  his  Tibetan  journeys  extending  over  several  thousands  of  miles.  Here 
again  the  native  Indian  surveyors,  trained  by  Montgomerie,  have  taken  accurately 
numy  altitudes,  determined  the  lacustrine  characters  of  the  plateau,  and  followed 
the  course  of  the  San-po,  till  it  disappears  amidst  the  Himalayas. 

Fot  China  proper,  another  French  missionary,  David,  in  1874  gave  to  the  public 
the  retolte  of  his  ten  years  of  travel  extending  over  some  6000  miles.  The 
Ghineee  nowadays  offer  the  most  liberal  facilities  to  Christian  missions  for  evange- 
listic tours,  and  many  missionaries,  English  and  French,  are  availing  themselves  of 
these  opportunities.  The  best  example  of  travel  in  China  is  the  work  of  the 
CFerman  Richthofen,  who,  after  covering  the  country  with  a  network,  as  it  were,  of 
his  jonmeyings,  published  in  1877  the  most  scientific,  systematic,  and  elaborate  of 
the  books  yet  written  on  that  country.  In  this  work,  among  other  things,  much 
geological  information  is  embodied.  As  might  be  expected,  the  English  have  made 
nee  of  the  advantages  they  possess  in  China  for  geographical  exploration.  A  genera*- 
tion  has  passed  since  Fortune  paid  to  the  tea-districts  those  visits  which  have  proved 
ao  fruitful  in  economic  results.  Blakiston  has  minutely  determined  the  course  of 
the  lower  Yang-tsze  Eiang.  Within  the  last  few  years,  Cooper,  Margary,  Key  Ellas, 
Gil],  and  Baber  have  courageously  and  laboriously  passed  from  China  across  perilous 
lemons  strai^t  through  to  India  or  to  Burma.  Of  these.  Cooper  was  killed  by  a  half 
demented  native  soldier  of  his  own  escort,  at  Bhamo  in  Upper  Burma.  Margary 
was  foully  murdered  with  the  collusion  of  the  officials  on  the  Chinese  frontier.  But 
Key  Elias,  Gill,  and  Baber  are  still  in  the  van  of  geographers,  and  may  render  Aiture 
eervicee  to  science. 

Adjoining  China,  there  is  the  comparatively  small  peninsula  of  the  Corea,  of 
which  little  is  known  except  from  the  explorations  of  Dallet^  the  French  missionary. 
The  Ootea  is  itbout  to  be  visited  by  a  surveying  vessel,  on  board  of  which  is  our 
accomplished  young  Associate,  Lieutenant  Pirie,  rj7. 

Y.  Japan. — ^We  next  glance  at  the  chain  or  group  of  picturesque,  fertile,  and 
populous  islands — sometimes  divided  one  from  the  other  by  narrow  streaks  of  water — 
whidi  constitute  the  dominion  of  Japan.  Under  their  ancient  and,  as  it  would  be 
called  by  some,  their  uncivilised  system,  the  Japanese  collected  a  mass  of  topographical 
information.  All  that  was  most  valuable  in  this  was  collated  by  Siebold,  a  distinguished 
officer  who  was  despatched  by  the  Dutch  Government  of  Java  in  1823  on  a  commercial 
miflsion  to  Japan,  where  he  resided  till  1830.  During  his  eight  years  of  residence  or 
travel  in  this  country,  he  supplemented  the  Japanese  geography  by  observations  of  his 
own,  many  of  which  bore  a  scientific  character,  and  embodied  the  results  in  a  large 
work  of  several  quarto  volumes.  This  work  was  completed  in  1832,  and  is  beautifully 
illustrated  with  pictorial  representations  which  bring  before  the  reader's  eye  a  scenery 
which  remains  ever  the  same  in  its  beauty,  and  national  costumes  or  characteristics 
which  are  fast  passing  away  under  a  new  civilisation.  From  these  data  was  the  map 
prepared  by  Commodore  Perry,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  for  his  work  describing 


the  commercial  mission  on  which  he  proceoJed  twenty  years  later,  in  1852.  B, 
again  added  macb  inromiatloD,  on  seicutific  aaihurity,  for  the  exteoBive  couli  qI 
this  island  domlDioii,  Id  16fi3  Sir  Itittherrord  Alcock,  after  bd  official  reudenu  tf 
several  years,  published  Iiis  work  entitled  '  'J'he  Capital  of  tho  Tycoon,'  which  en, 
bodied,  among  other  tliinga,  the  geographical  results  of  inland  travel  and  the  atcta 
o!  lofty  mountaios.  Subsequeatly  the  world  lins  been  n«tonisbed  by  the  wire  ul 
qugHi-Enropean  oivilisatiou  which  is  sweeping  over  many  of  the  old  institaliiu 
in  this  country.  Among  the  coDS«iuences  of  this  is  the  introduction  of  proj(ct»  tt 
postal  roads,  electric  telegmph  lines,  railtvaja,  and  other  purixjsesof  an  admiuittnlk) 
framed  after  European  models.  For  the  railway  linej),  surveys  have  been  ot  are  tth^ 
mode.  A  line  across  the  principal  iubnd  has  been  delermiDed  by  trigoDomcirj. 
Some  geological  surveys  have  also  been  carried  out.  From  these,  combined  natb  Iti 
former  data,  a  map  was  made  by  Mr.  Bruuton,  in  the  Japanese  service,  and  niwi 
recently  a  still  better  map  has  been  prepared  by  Knipplng,  a  German,  also  ia  Hh 
Ja^ianese  service,  and  engraved  by  Stanford  of  Loudon.  A  handbook  hss  ben 
prepared  by  Mr.  Satow,  on  ihe  staff  of  the  Britlsli  embassy,  and  by  Lieuteuint 
Han-es  of  the  Hoyal  Marines.  Lastly,  an  English  lady.  Miss  Dird,  having  lnrcni4 
iroportaut  tracts  in  solitude  and  hardship,  with  amazing  constancy  and  endonnnt 
has  set  forth  her  observations  in  a  graphic  and  life-like  narrative. 

TL  Ariatio  ItossiA. — In  this  ar<;a,  which  conlains  six  millions  of  square  milck 
are  included,  first,  Siberia  and  Kunsian  Manchuria ;  secondly,  Caucasia,  incloding  tlit 
Caucasus  mountains,  together  with  the  region  lying  tietween  them  sind  Aimenis; 
thirdly.  Western  Turkistan,  now  extending  to  the  northern  boundary  of  Perna. 

For  Siberia,  the  meritorious  travels  of  Pallas  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
of  Wrangel,  of  Stiddcndorff,  of  Erman,  of  Alexander  Humboldt  duriug  the 
of  tho  present  century,  are  still  of  value.  But  systematic  modern  exploratian,  i 
bining  geology  and  zoology  with  geograpliy,  began  in  1S54  with  the  operatic  _ 
Schwarz,  Schmidt,  and  others  in  tlie  upiier  basins  of  the  Lena  and  Amur  nmt. 
This  work  was  followed  up  by  the  eipedition  under  Prince  Kropotkin  (a  good 
geologist)  lo  the  same  region  in  1873,  and  by  Poyarkow's  esplorationa  of  the  Amur. 
A  further  examination  was  made  of  the  river  Lena  by  Lopatkin,  of  the  Amnrb; 
Maack  tho  naturalist,  and  by  Schrenck  (whose  work  has  fine  zoological  illustiatioiu), 
and  of  tbo  Lower  Amur  by  Bolshev  in  1874.  Tho  basin  of  the  river  Ob  was  visitid 
by  Fotyakolf,  and  of  the  Yenisei  by  Krivosliapkin.  The  mountain  region  of  Ibe 
Altai  and  the  north  of  Si1>erin  have  been  described  by  the  works  of  Radde  (tidi  iti 
pictorial  illustration),  and  by  the  book  of  travels  undertaken  by  the  German  Fianl 
in  connection  with  the  North  Polar  Expedition  of  Germany ;  also  by  the  worki  d 
many  other  travcUcra.  In  short,  the  Russians  have  within  the  last  thirty  yean  sccd- 
mulated  quite  a  geographical  literature  and  published  a  series  of  excellent  nispi 
regarding  Siberia  and  Kamchatka,  the  particulars  of  which  would  exceed  the  gpct 
at  our  disposal.  Thereby  the  princijial  points  have  been  scientifically  fixed,  ihe 
altitudes  of  many  of  the  mountains  have  been  ascertained,  and  Ihe  basins  of  tfas 
principal  rivers  have  been  examined.  But  it  is  hardly  to  be  ex|)ected  ibat  regular 
surveying  can  aa  yet  have  been  extended  throughout  a  region  so  vnst,  inclement,  ui 
inhospitable.  The  survey  of  the  country  must  be  regarded  as  still  unfinished,  ud 
the  information  a.s  np^iroximate  only  for  many  places.  SUll  the  geographical  moJu 
already  obtained  are  honourable  to  the  Kussinn  Government,  and  prove  the  skill  ami 
resolution  of  the  explorers. 

The  voyage  of  the  distinguished  Swede  Nordenskidld  along  the  nortbem  ecu!  of 
Siberia  resulting  in  tho  dibcov^ry  of  the  North-east  passage,  and  the  rectigcstioD  tl 
the  coast-line  by  his  colleague  I'alander,  are  fresh  in  the  memory  of  all ;  but  it  DBgtil 
not  to  be  forgotten  that  here  the  way  was  led  by  Wiggins  of  Sunderland. 
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The  borders  of  Western  Siberia  have  been  trigoDometrically  aod  geologically  sur- 
veyed, and  with  those  operations  the  great  name  of  Sir  Boderick  Murchison  is 
honourably  associated. 

For  English  readers,  several  parts  of  Siberia  have  been  recently  described  by  the 
Rev.  Henry  Lansdell,  after  a  journey  of  8000  miles  from  the  Urals  to  the  Pacific. 
The  Altai  mountains,  even  within  Mongolian  limits,  and  the  Siberian  plains,  also 
have  been  graphically  illustrated  by  Atkinson,  a  portion  of  whose  toils  was  shared 
by  his  courageous  wife,  and  whose  life, was  prematurely  ended  by  the  hardships  he 
endured  during  his  travels.  Among  the  precursors  of  travelling  on  the  Amur  Was 
Collins  the  American.  Then  Kennan  published  the  story  of  his  tent  life  in  Siberia, 
and  Buah  an  account  of  reindeer  dogs  and  snowshoes ;  both  these  travellers  were 
American.  The  Englishman,  Seebohm,  descended  the  Yenisei  to  the  Arctic  circle, 
in  the  prosecution  of  ornithological  studies. 

Kext,  for  Caucasia,  trigonometrical  surveys  have  been  made  by  the  Bussian 
Gk>vemment  between  the  years  1830  aud  1860,  and  a  large  map  has  been  prepared 
by  the  topographical  staff.  Here  we  meet  again  with  pictorial  illustratious  by 
Badde,  adorning  his  geographical  work  on  this  region.  The  Caucasus  itself  has  been 
visited  by  Euglish  travellers,  Moore,  Grove,  and  especially  by  Freshfield,  who 
ascended  apparently  for  the  first  time  the  summit  of  Elbruz,  and  has  presented  to 
English  readers  a  charming  narrative  of  his  proceedings. 

Lastly,  for  Western  Turkistan,  the  Russian  Government  has  caused  some 
important  surveys  to  be  made  and  several  scientific  expeditions  to  be  undertaken 
within  the  last  fifteen  years.  This  geographical  literature  has  become  so  varied  ann 
extensive  that  the  names  of  the  distiuguished  Russian  officers  connected  with  it  are 
too  numerous  to  be  mentioned  in  our  limited  space.  One  of  these  Russian  surveys 
arrived  at  a  [toint  only  30  miles  distant  from  the  farthest  Euglish  survey  from  India. 
It  appears  from  Trotter*s  account  that  the  English  and  Russian  surveys  were  never 
joined ;  and  thus  a  trigonometrical  line  right  through  Asia  from  north  to  south  remains 
to  be  accomplished.  For  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Aral  and  Caspian  seas,  for  the 
basin  of  the  great  river  Oxus,  for  the  course  of  the  lesser  though  important  river 
Attrek,  the  surveys,  if  not  scientifically  complete,  are  very  considerable ;  many  points 
of  consequence  have  been  astronomically  determined,  and  quite^  2000  altitudes  have 
been  taken  with  the  barometer.  Admiral  BoutakolT  was  the  first  to  navigate  ships 
on  the  sea  of  Aral.  About  four-fifths  of  the  elevated  steppes  of  Pamir  and  of  the 
neighbouring  Alai  mountains  have  been  roughly  surveyed.  The  old  course  of  the 
Oxus  towards  the  Caspian  has  been  ascertained,  and  the  oscillations  of  that  river 
between  the  Ami  and  the  Caspian  in  former  centuries  have  been  verified. 

The  exploration  of  the  Tian-Shan  mountains  was  begun  in  1856,  and  has  been 
since  continued  at  intervals  by  eminent  Russian  officers.  Notwithstanding  their 
efforts,  however,  the  barometrical  observations  are  understood  to  be  of  doubtful 
accuracy,  and  the  estimates  of  altitudes  are  approximate  only. 

Other  nations  have  shared  with  Russia  in  the  honours  of  travel  in  this  region ; 
the  works  of  the  Hungarian  Yambery,  the  Frenchman  Ujfalvy-Bourdon  and  his 
talented  wife,  the  American  Schuyler,  the  Englishman  Burnaby,  shine  brightly  in 
the  memory  of  geographers.  It  was  here  that  the  German  Schlagintweit  lost  his 
life  in  the  midst  of  his  work,  a  martyr  of  science.  Here  also  the  war  correspondents 
of  the  newspaper  press,  Macgahan  and  0*Donovan,  added  to  our  topographical  know- 
ledge while  following  their  arduous  profession. 

It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  some  of  the  earliest  explorers  in  Western  Turkistan 
were  English.  The  travels  of  Burnes  and  Conolly  in  this  quarter  formed  part  of 
their  journeys  already  mentioned  in  reference  to  Afghanistan.  Afterwards  Conolly 
in  company  with  Stoddard  proceeded  to  Bokhara,  where  they  both  were  barbarously 
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killed  bj  the  Khan.  Jeiaes  Abbott  marcfaed  through  the  Uerr  desert  to  Khita  amj 
thence  to  the  shore  of  the  Cnapian,  and  has  recorded  his  adventures  in  one  of  tli« 
mo.st  remarkable  narrattvee  of  modern  travel. 

TIL  Persia. — For  Persia,  a  new  map  in  six  iheets  has  rec«ntlj  been  preptrtd 
iinder  the  ordore  of  the  SecTclary  of  State  for  India,  by  Major  St  John  (a.K.),  who* 
rc[x>rt8  embody  mucb  infoniiBtion  regarding  the  geological  foimaiions,  the  altitndetgf 
some  of  the  mauntains,  and  the  physical  gei^raphy.  This  map  is  baaed  in  [«it  npw 
surreys  taken  for  the  purpose ;  there  are  also  the  data  faroished  by  the  surveyed  lutei 
of  the  Indo-European  telegraph,  of  the  political  mission  through  Southern  Pernalo 
the  sou th-wc8tcni  comer  of  Afghanistan,  and  of  the  border  between  Persia  and  Tnriuy. 
Much  of  the  country,  however,  remains  unsurveyed;  the  altitudes  of  manypdnti 
among  the  mountains  tovards  the  Caspian  Sen,  the  Persian  Qulf,  and  the  ED|duita 
basin  have  been  but  approximately  estimated;  and  the  levels  of  the  depremioiualU 
salt  deserts  are  only  known  roughly.  Though  some  districts  remain  uncxplorMl,  tbert 
have  been  many  explorers  within  the  last  fifty  years,  mostly  servants  of  the  BritUli 
Government.  Besides  the  men  of  the  Inst  generation,  Hurler,  Malcolm,  Potto, 
Fraser,  and  others  whose  writings  are  monnmenta  of  talent  and  industry,  and  abotc 
all,  Einncir,  the  great  topographer, — many  English  travellers  have  aiiaen  in  iteon 
tiraea  to  illustrate  a  country  ao  primeval  in  its  associations  and  yet  so  fraught  with 
modem  interest.  Such  men  are  Layord,  Qoldsmid,  Valentine  Baker,  Eastwick, 
Mounsey,  Ma<^;regor,  Bellew,  C.  E.  Stewart,  Much  light  has  been  thrown  on  the 
whole  subject  by  the  writings  of  Sir  Beury  Bawlinaon.  The  re])resentativeB  of  otl«i 
nations  also  have  shared  in  this  iBleresting  work ;  such  ara  the  Frenchman  Femei, 
the  Russian  Ehanikoff,  the  German  Schindler.  The  geology  of  the  country  hu 
been  in  part  elucidated  by  the  WTilinga  of  Loftos  and  Blanford. 

VIII,  Ablatio  Tubkey  asd  Arabia.— It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Aaatk 
dominions  of  Turkey  comprlae,  1st,  Asia  Minor  and  Armenia;  2nd,  MeBopolamiasnil 
the  adjacent  territory ;  3rd,  Arabia,  for  the  most  part ;  4th,  Syria  and  Palestme. 

For  Asia  Minor  and  Armenia  the  standard  map  is  that  by  the  German  gBO- 
graiiher  Kiepcrt,  based  largely  on  surveys  mode  and  informiition  coliccteJ  in  1838  hj 
Moltke,  who  was  then  a  major  on  the  general  staCF,  and  who  has  since  become  » 
celebrated. 

The  several  archB::ol(^ical  explorers  starting  generally  from  the  Mediterranean 
coast,  Iiave,  while  exhuming  remains  or  excavatjng  ruins,  rendered  incidentally  great 
service  to  geography.  The  work  by  Fellowes  in  1933,  supplctnented  greatly  the 
knowledge  of  that  lime.  Later  on,  the  finely  illustrated  book  by  the  Iluaiisn 
TchihatchefT  threw  light  on  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  Memben  of 
tlie  British  Consuhu-  Servioe  have,  by  journeys  undertaken  for  the  better  preput' 
tion  of  their  ofHcial  reports,  promoted  the  advance  of  geography  ;  eonspicoOM 
among  these  are  Colonel  Wilson  and  Mr.  Ohermaide,  Considerahle  inrestigatioat 
into  the  tojiograpby  and  geology  of  the  country  were  made  by  Itichardson  and 
MacCoan.  Recent  years  have  been  fruitful  in  travel,  consequent  doubtless  uu 
the  awakening  of  general  interest  in  this  region.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Davis  has  publtalini 
excellent  records  of  two  journeys,  one  relating  chiefly  to  Anatolia,  the  other  chiefly  to 
Cilicia.  Bumaby's  ride  through  the  central  plateau,  along  the  Upper  £uphiatei,aDd 
around  Lake  Van,  is  fresh  in  the  public  recolieotiou.  Freahfiehl's  eiploralioos  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Ararat  added  much  to  the  public  knowledge  of  that  notcwotlh; 
region.  Subsequently,  Brjce's  ascent  of  this  mountain,  when,  deserted  by  his  nabis 
guides,  he  advanced  alone  amidst  the  clouds  and  darkness  to  the  summit, 
marks  on  the  ice  and  snow  for  recognition  of  the  way  on  his  return  desceat — i 
striking  episode  in  the  history  of  travel. 

For  Arabian  geography  during  many  years  the  standard  authorities 
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oavehil  recxsrds  made  by  Niebahr  and  Burckhardt.  They  were  followed  first  by 
Wellsted,  and  subsequently  by  Burton  with  the  viyacious  narrative  of  his  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca.  The  northern  tracts  have  more  recently  been  described  by  the  Italian 
Aroonati  Viaoonti,  with  many  large  illustrations,  and  by  the  German  Htiber ;  also 
the  aouthem  tracts  by  the  Frenchman  Hal^vy,  the  Grerman  MClUer,  and  the  Italian 
ICanaom.  The  tracts  belonging  to  the  Arab  tribes  under  the  control  of  the  British 
settlement  of  Aden  are  being  fast  explored  and  mapped.  The  independent  Wahabi 
kingdmn  around  Riad,  lying  far  inland  in  the  heart  of  the  arid  peninsula,  has  been 
understood  for  the  first  time  since  the  wonderful  journeys  of  the  Englishman 
Palgrave  and  the  German  Wallin.  Collaterally,  much  information  on  the  subject 
has  been  gathered  by  means  of  Felly's  journey  inwards  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  by 
maiches  conducted  under  frequent  peril  of  death  from  thirst  Lastly,  one  of  the 
most  talented  among  lady  travellers.  Lady  Anne  Blunt,  has  performed  much  original 
work  in  Nejd  or  Central  Arabia,  correcting  parts  of  the  previously  received  topo- 
graphy, and  determining  altitudes  with  barometrical  readings. 

For  the  rivers  of  Mesopotamia  many  geographical  data  have  been  furnished  by 
the  surveys  of  the  Lidian  Navy.  The  greatest  geographer  in  this  region  was  Colonel 
F.  B.  Chesney,  who  in  1885  conveyed  a  steamer  in  pieces  from  the  Mediterranean 
tihore  across  the  desert,  and  set  it  up  on  the  Euphrates.  He  thence  extended  his 
inquiries  over  all  Western  Asia  and  prepared  a  record  which  constitutes  a  monument 
of  amazing  industry.  The  Assyrian  excavations,  first  by  Layard  and  Botta,  and 
afterwards  by  GTeorge  Smith,  Kassam,  and  others,  have  incidentally  afiforded  help  to 
geography.  Here  also  Lady  Anne  Blunt's  journeys  have  added  much  to  our  know- 
ledge. 

For  the  map  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  data  of  the  best  sort  are  being  gradually 
furnished  from  the  inquiries  begun  by  the  Palestine  Association  in  1832,  and  from 
the  surveys  prosecuted  by  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  since  1865,  on  which 
Wilson,  Warren,  Palmer,  and  other  able  officers  have  been  engaged.  These  surveys, 
which  are  still  in  prepress,  are  directed  scientifically,  and  have  for  their  objects  among 
other  things  the  topography,  geology,  and  physical  geography  of  the  Holy  Land. 
Already  a  detailed  map  on  a  large  scale  of  Western  Palestine  has  been  issued,  and  an 
•expedition  is  now  in  the  field  for  the  survey  on  a  similar  scale  of  the  re^on  beyond 
the  Jordan.  Among  the  separate  and  independent  explorers,  the  names  of  the 
frenchman  Guerin,  and  of  the  Englishmen  Porter,  Tristram,  Burton,  Beke,  are 
conspicuous.  And  a  melancholy  interest  is  now  aroused  when  we  mention  the 
charming  book  by  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley. 

Finally,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  including  Java,  Borneo, 
and  Sumatra,  has  not  been  embraced  in  this  review,  as  that  is  by  the  latest  geo- 
graphers included  in  Australasia. 

Conduiion. — From  this  rapid  review,  which  is  summary  only  and  not  exhaustive^ 
it  will  be  seen  how  much  has  been  accomplished  absolutely  during  the  last  fifty 
years,  say  since  1830,  and  yet  how  little  relatively.  Geographers  from  most  of  the 
European  nations  have  laboured  for  a  coounon  end.  A  geographical  literature  has  been 
gathered  together,  comprising  many  names  besides  those  which  have  been  mentioned 
in  this  paper.  Yearly  additions  are  made  to  our  knowledge  by  the  reports  of  the 
British  Consular  Service.  The  efforts  of  governments,  of  societies,  and  of  individuals 
have  been  c<»nbined.  The  results  have  been  on  the  whole  commensurate  with  the  cost 
in  money  and  resources,  and  with  the  wear  and  tear  in  human  life  and  strength.  The 
great  share  borne  by  England  and  Russia  is  only  proporUonate  to  the  magnitude  of 
their  stake  in  Asia ;  other  European  nations  have  also  earned  a  title  to  geographical 
fame.  Respecting  the  literature  in  several  languages  on  this  subject,  Englishmen 
may  well  remark  the  attention  which  foreign  travellers  pay  to  pictorial  illustration. 
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Haidlf  any  recent  English  books  of  travel  are  bo  richly  illtintrale*!  b»  1)i«  vorkt 
in  French  by  Gamier,  in  Qennan  hj  Itichtbofen,  in  Russian  by  Itadde,  in  Dutch 
by  Siebold. 

Still  it  must  be  admitted  that  tlie  greater  pirt  of  Asia  bos  not  yd  heen  touchd 
by  scientific  opcmtjooa  on  a  complete  scale.  In  the  whole  Ol  Asia,  only  lai:», 
Ceylon,  Cypres,  Western  Palestine,  Csucaus,  the  Caspian  basin,  part  ofWeslcm 
Siberia,  and  part  of  Japan,  also  many  points  in  the  Asiatic  consUlioe,  have  been  tub- 
jectcd  to  trigonomelrical  observation.  The  altitudes  of  monntnios  have  been  tielo. 
mined  only  in  the  Himalayoa,  the  Cauoasns,  and  the  Urals  by  trigonometry.  Bd, 
in  many  ranges  the  heiphts  have  been  approximately  ascertjuned  by  the  taromswr. 
Professional  snrreya  in  detail  have  been  completed  only  in  India,  Ceylon,  VValetb 
Palestine,  Caucasia,  parts  of  Western  and  Eastern  Siberia,  the  TtOD-Shan  ng)in, 
iho  greater  part  of  Western  Tnrkistan,  Cambodia,  ))arta  of  Cochin  China,  (larU  of 
Afghanistan,  also  on  certain  lines  of  Persia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Asia  Minor,  Evec 
in  the  professionally  surveyed  territories  many  defects  and  imjierfections  are  scknon- 

Non-professional  surreys  have  been  carried  out  in  Japan,  in  China  proper,  in  j*iu 
of  Arabia,  on  the  frontiers  of  Tibet,  Cliioa,  and  Bnrma,  and  on  certain  line*  in 
Afghanistan  and  Beluchistxn.  Explorations  without  any  actual  survey  have  bteti 
made  in  Mongolia,  Siam,  the  interior  of  Arabia,  most  parts  of  Persia,  the  Turkomgn 
country,  tho  Ust-urt  ^ilateau  between  the  Aral  and  the  Caspian,  Mnocburia,  and  in 
some  parts  of  Afghamstan  and  Belnchistan. 

Though,  as  already  stated,  the  southern  coasts  of  Asia  have  been  surveyed  in 
sufficient  detail  for  geographical  purposes,  yet  according  to  the  demands  of  a  growing 
traffic  and  of  maritime  resort,  these  surveys  need  frequently  to  be  ampUSed  in 
detail.  The  old  surveys  by  the  Icdiaa  Navy  were  good  in  tbeit  day,  reflecting 
honour  on  Moresby,  Koss,  and  others;  still  the  Crovemment  have  ordered  a  new 
survey  to  be  made  for  nautical  purposes.  A  fresh  survey,  like  that  done  by  Nafes 
for  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  may  have  lo  be  ordered  one  day  for  the  whole  of  the  Red  Sen, 
and  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  Britiah  Admiralty  are  making  yearly  additions  to  ths 
surveys  of  the  Chinese  coasts,  of  which  the  work  done  by  St.  John  (b.V.)  is  an 
example.  Whether  the  Russians  will  see  fit  to  attempt  a  scientific  survey  throagb- 
out  the  Arctic  coast  of  Siberia  remains  to  be  seen.  This  branch  of  the  subject  wiU 
be  best  undenitood  on  a  reference  to  the  paper  on  oceanic  explorations  and  research, 
by  the  highest  authority,  namely,  Sir  Frederick  Evans,  H.vdrographer  to  the 
Admiralty. 

Of  geological  surveys,  the  laT^est  example  is  that  in  India,  which,  though  far 
advanced,  is  far  from  complete.  Very  much  remains  to  be  done  in  this  respect  fof 
the  Himolayas.  Geological  surveys  b.ivebeen  made  in  the  Caucasus,  the  Urals,  the 
Tiau-Shan  and  Altai  ranges,  Kamchatka,  many  parts  of  China  and  Jajmn, 
Cambodia,  Ceylon,  some  parts  of  Arabia  and  Persia,  mnch  of  Asia  Minor  and 
Palestine. 

Bnt  there  remain  unexplored,  parta  of  the  Himalayas,  of  Afghaniatan  and 
Beluchistan,  of  Arabia,  nearly  the  whole  Kuen-Lnn  region  north  of  Tibet  in  the  Ttrj 
heart  of  Asia. 

Further,  the  following  are  among  the  principal  geographical  problems  still 
awaiting  solution  : — The  connection  of  the  Tibetan  Sau-po  with  tho  Indian  Brahma- 
putra ;  the  eiiatence  of  mountains  connecting  the  Kuen-Lun  range  eastwards  with 
the  Chinese  ranges ;  the  sonrcea  and  upper  courses  of  the  Irawady,  Salwen,  Mekong, 
and  Hoang  Ho,  the  dis]K)sition  of  the  mountains  between  the  Ladakb  passes  and  the 
Hindu-Kush  or  Indian  Caucrmus  north  of  Cauhul,  near  to  the  culminating  region  rf 
the  entire  continent. 
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When  recounting  the  deeds  of  explorers  and  geographers  in  Asia,  we  ought  to 
cherish  the  memory  of  the  Italian  Marco  Polo,  the  mediieyal  traveller  whose  amazing 
jonmeys  in  Asia  have  never  heen  equalled  even  by  the  great  travellers  who  have 
succeeded  him  in  modern  times.  The  record  of  Marco  Polo*s  travels  has  been 
recently  familiarised  to  English  readers  by  the  learned  labour  of  Henry  Yule. 

A  retrospect  of  brave  and  successful  achievement  should  encourage  travellers 
to  do  and  to  dare  more  and  more.  Of  the  men  thus  engaged  many  indeed 
have  injured  their  health,  and  some  have  lost  their  lives.  But  all  have  been 
sustained  under  trials  by  their  sense  of  natural  beauty,  by  their  aspirations  for  the 
progress  of  civilisation,  and  by  their  zeal  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  It  is  the 
masterful  force  of  these  high  and  noble  sentiments  which  impels  them,  '*  tot  voivere 
casus,  tot  adire  labores.** 

On  the  Hot-lake  District  and  the  Glaciers   and  Ijords  of  Hew 

ZeflJand. — By  W.  Lant  Cabpekteb,  b.a.,  b.bc. 


A  Beview  of  Oceanic  or  Maritime  Discovery,  Exploration  and 
Besearchy  during  the  half-century,  1831-81.    By  Captain  Sir  Fbedbbick 

Evans,  b.n.,  k.cb.,  f.b.8.,  Hydrographer  of  the  Admiralty. — After  a  few  preliminary 
observations  the  paper  continued  as  follows : — 

Maritime  discovery  may  be  considered — at  least  so  fiEu:  as  this  includes  regions 
within  the  torrid  and  temperate  zones — to  have  been  exhausted  some  time  before 
the  foundation  year  of  the  British  Association  (1831)  had  been  reached,  leaving  the 
areas  within  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  circles  as  the  sole  fields  for  the  discovery  of 
new  lands  to  reward  maritime  enterprise.  In  both  of  these  frozen  areas  much  has 
been  effected  since  the  year  1831 ;  more  especially  within  that  circle  which  lies  the 
nearest  to  our  own  shores— indeed,  the  discoveries  and  explorations  in  the  Polar 
regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere  will,  from  their  extent  and  geographical  value, 
as  also  from  a  melancholy  interest  which  attaches  to  their  pursuit,  and  from  causes 
marking  the  devotion,  courage  and  self-denying  labours  of  many  brave  men  of  various 
nations,  deserve  and  receive  from  other  hands  a  separate  review. 

The  exploration  of  the  several  oceans  and  seas,  with  the  concurrent  charting  of 
their  shores  and  multitudinous  islands,  have,  to  the  material  benefit  of  Oleography 
and  Hydrography,  made  vast  progress  within  the  last  half  century;  and  the 
attendant  researches  in  several  branches  of  science  bearing  materially  on  our  know- 
ledge of  terrestrial  physics  have  been  no  less  marked  in  their  advance.  The  term 
hydrography  is  perhaps  more  generally  associated  with  marine  surveying,  or  the 
art  of  measuring,  mapping  and  describing  the  coast-line  of  a  country,  and  the 
depths  of  water  in  its  approaches  from  seaward ;  and  in  this  limited  sense  it  was  pur- 
sued by  a  few  individuals  of  various  nations  imtil  the  early  part  of  this  century.  The 
names  of  our  countrymen  Cook,  Lane,  Dalrymple,  Mackenzie,  Spencc,  Huddart, 
Horsburgh,  are  well  known  in  this  field. 

Coming,  however,  to  the  period  imder  our  immediate  review,  we  find  that  a  total 
change  in  the  aspects  and  requirements  of  hydrography  has  taken  place.  Marine 
surveys  have  far  outreached  individual  efforts,  and  have  come  to  be  considered 
national  duties,  and  thus  fitting  works  for  the  supervision  of  governments.  Vast 
additions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  sea-board  of  the  globe  have  of  course  resulted,  but 
it  is  in  the  expansion  and  in  the  accuracy  of  details  that  the  greatest  gains  have 
been  effected. 

The  necessity  of  precision  in  the  establishment  of  the  geographical  position  in 
latitude  and  longitude  of  the  principal  ports,  and  of  the  prominent  coast  features  of 
the  several  oceans,  has  demanded  the  employment  of  astronomical  instrumental 
appliances  of  the  highest  order;  and  especially  of  marine  chnmometers  for  the 
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troneportation  of  accnrate  time  from  noma  -nell-detfrEoined  primaiy  c 
the  interests  of  ocean  nftvigation  tlie  field  of  meteorology  hue  l)eea  « 
worked,  in  order  to  define  and  chart  the  vnrioua  features  in  the  nnsd  'and  o 
syit«ni3  of  the  globe,  as  also  the  paths  of  those  revolving  stormg,  tlie  drmil  of 
Heamcn  ia  tropical  and  adjacent  seas ;  the  sounding  of  the  greater  dopUia  o(  ibt 
oceans  has  been  demanded  in  the  interests  of  commerce  and  of  Kcieoce;  ind 
consequent  on  the  growing  change  in  the  lahric  of  our  fleets  of  ihipt  from  wooil  to 
iron,  charts  of  the  earth's  mognetical  elements,  as  distributed  over  its  saiiacx,  fnnn 
port  of  the  necessarj  equipment  for  the  intelligent  seaman.  Such,  briefly  staUd, 
have  been  the  expanding  features  of  modem  hydrography. 

To  proceed  now  with  the  subject  proper  of  our  review : — 

Oceanxe  or  Maritime  Diiwvery,  Exploration  and  Setearch.  Maritime  Dtteo 
— Discovery  within  the  Antarctic  circle  embraced  in  the  period  under  consider; 
although  not  prosecuted  in  recent  years,  commands  interest.  Little  or  nothing  wu 
known  of  the  geography  of  this  vast  area  before  the  present  century;  Cook,  in  his 
second  voyage  [1772-5],  in  order  to  solve  the  then  much  agitated  question  u  tu 
the  existence  of  an  accessible  Southern  continent,  traversed  a  great  extetit  of  iti 
cheerless  seas  between  the  parallels  of  CO"  and  70°.  After  leaving  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  he  twice  passed  within  the  Antarctic  circle,  and  subsequently  vas  finally 
stopped  by  ice  on  the  7lEt  parallel  in  the  meridian  of  107°  W.  All  doubt*  as  to  the 
existence  of  Southern  continental  lauds,  unless  in  very  high  latitudes,  were  thos 
removed. 

One  of  the  earliesit  discoveries  of  land  in  this  century  was  made  in  1631,  wtien 
BisGoe,  with  two  small  sailing  vessels,  engaged  on  a  South  Sea  sealing  voyage, 
sighted  land  on  the  Antarctic  circle  in  47°-^9°  £.  longitude ;  it  was  of  oouBidtnUi! 
ext«ut,  but  so  closely  bound  with  field  ice  as  not  to  admit  of  approach  within  20  ur 
30  miles,  lliia  is  the  "Knderby  Land"  of  geographers,  justly  named  after  Biscee'i 
euterpriBing  employers,  the  British  merchants  Enderby.  Qiscoe  had  been  jffecedni 
ia  the  Antarctic  seas  by  the  Busriau  navigator  Bellingshausen  [1820-2I3>  wbo— 
after  traversing  eastward  from  the  meridian  of  Greenwich,  and  being  repealeiilj' 
baffled  by  ice  in  bis  progress  southward — discovered  Peter  lalatid  and  the  high  Isod 
of  Alexander,  both  to  the  8.S.W.  of  Cape  Horn;  and  also  by  the  bold  tesman 
WeddeU,  an  officer  in  the  Royal  Navy,  who  in  command  of  two  imall  tailing 
vessels  reached,  when  to  the  S.S.B.  of  Capo  Horn,  the  high  latitude  of  Hi"  S.. 
without  hcwover  In  this  position  seeing  land,  or  indeed  very  little  ice:  this  is  one  of 
the  m(»t  remarkable  voyages  mode  in  the  Southern  seas.  In  1832,  BiscM^  cod- 
tinuiog  his  mercantile  pursuit,  discovered  to  the  south  of  Cape  Horn  what  ia  known 
as  Graham  Land.  This  high,  continuous  land,  which  its  discoverer  considered  to  be 
of  great  cxteut,  is  fronted  by  a  range  of  islands,  on  which  no  living  animal  wis 
found,  except  a  few  birds.  Bli^coe  succeeded  in  landing  on  Graham  Land,  of  which 
he  took  formal  possession.  In  1833,  Eemp,  in  a  small  seniing  vessel,  observoi 
indications  of  land  some  ten  degpeoa  of  longitude  eastward  of  Enderby  I^iid,  with 
which  it  is  probably  continuous,  but  lie  was  prevented  by  ice  from  appioachiog 
sufficiently  close  for  examination.  In  1839,  two  of  Enderby's  whaling  sbips,  com- 
manded by  Balleny,  discovered  to  the  south  of  New  Zealand  the  group  of  three  high 
islands  now  bearing  his  name,  as  also  adjacent  land  "of  a  tromondous  height" 
oovered  mth  anow.  Balleny,  working  to  the  westward,  subsequently  sighted  a 
distant  land  (Sabrina)  tj}  the  south  of  King  George  Sound  in  Australia. 

An  impetus  was  thus  given  to  Antarctio  explomtion,  and  between  the  yean 
1840-43,  government  ships  from  three  nations — France,  America,  Great  Britam, 
under  their  commanders  Dumont  D'tTrville,  Wilkes,  and  James  Ross — hod  reached 
high  southern  Latitudes,     Their  several  discoveries  of  lands  were  effected  chiefly  to 
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the  flOQth  of  New  Zealand  and  Tasmania :  B'Urville  [1840]  sighting  Ad^Iie  and 
Glarie  lands  on  the  Antarctic  circle,  hetween  the  130th  and  140th  meridians  6f  East 
longitude ;  Wilkes  [1840]  sighting  land  at  intervals  to  the  east  and  west  of  those 
discovered  by  B^UrriUe;  both  navigators  being  barred  in  their  approaches  by 
ftvmidable  barriers  of  ice. 

James  Boss,  with  his  two  ships  Erebus  and  Terror  [1841],  was  more  fortunate. 
Proceeding  on  the  more  easterly  meridian  of  170°  E.,  he  sighted  in  latitude  71° 
an  undoubted  Antarctic  continent  (Victoria  Land),  which  he  succeeded  in  tracing  to 
the  latitude  of  78°.  This  volcanic  region,  formed  of  stupendous  mountain  ranges, 
enveloped  from  base  to  summit  in  perpetual  ice  and  snow,  culminated  in  the  active 
Tdcano  Mount  Erebus  [77J°  S.-167°  E.],  whose  crater  top  towered  12,367  feet  above 
the  sea :  a  neighbouring  crater,  apparently  extinct.  Mount  Terror,  attains  an  altitude 
but  little  inferior  (10,884  feet).  From  the  base  of  Mount  Terror  a  continuous  per- 
pendicular wall  of  ice  was  traced  to  the  east  for  nearly  450  miles.  This  extraordinary 
barrier  of  ice,  without  rent  or  fissure,  and  probably  a  thousand  feet  in  thickness,  pre- 
sented above  the  sea  an  almost  unvarying  level  outline  elevated  from  150  to  200 
feet.  Hoes  describes  this  icy  barrier  as  "  a  wonderful  and  mighty  object,  far  beyond 
anything  we  could  have  thought  or  conceived."  The  great  distance  to  which  the  icy 
plains  extended  to  the  south  from  this  their  sea  margin,  was  indicated  by  an 
intensely  blue  sky. 

Excepting  on  two  small  islands  (Possession  and  Franklin)  of  Victoria  Land,  Ross, 
in  common  with  other  discoverers,  failed  to  secure  permanent  landing  on  this  frozen 
continent ;  indeed,  the  gigantic  ice  cliffs,  thrust  out  from  the  solid  shores,  met  also 
by  D'Urville  and  Wilkes  in  their  explorations  to  the  north  and  west  of  Victoria  Land, 
would  apx)ear  to  present  insurmountable  obstacles  to  land  exploration.  The  breaking 
up  of  these  grand  walls  of  ice,  forming  as  they  do  the  tabular  bergs  common  to  the 
southern  seas,*  combined  with  the  apparently  rapid  formation  of  pack  ice — found 
to  extend  in  one  season  several  degrees  of  latitude  northward  of  that  experienced  in 
another  season— renders  even  an  approach  to  Antarctic  lands  a  task  of  uncertainty 
and  difficulty. 

Commercial  enterprise  so  far  has  not  been  rewarded  by  the  products  of  the 
-  inhospitable  lands  or  the  ice-laden  seas  within  the  Antarctic  circle. 

Oceanic  JSxplorcUian ;  Progress  o/  Marine  Surveys, — In  reviewing  the  subject  of 
oceanic  exploration  within  the  last  half  century,  it  is  perhaps  well  to  premise  that  at 
the  dose  of  the  great  wars— Continental  and  American  [1813-15] — there  was  not 
only  a  revival  of  voyages,  undertaken  in  the  interests  of  science,  to  distant  lands,  but 
the  more  laboured  and  patient  examination  of  lines  of  sea-coast,  within  specific 
boundaries,  began  to  engage  the  attention  of  many  European  states.  Between  these 
dates  and  1831,  under  the  direction  of  the  Hydrographers  of  the  Admiralty^— Hurd, 
Parry,  and  Beaufort— our  own  shores,  and  their  approaches  from  seaward,  were  being 
surveyed  by  Martin,  White,  Denham,  Thomas,  and  other  skilled  naval  officers ;  on 
the  lakes  of  Canada,  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  in  Newfoundland,  Admiralty 
surveyors  under  Owen,  Bayfield,  and  Bullock  were  actively  engaged ;  in  the  Carib- 
bean Sea  and  among  the  West  India  islands,  De  Mayne  and  Richard  Owen,  in  sur- 
veying ships  of  good  tonnage,  were  performing  excellent  service ;  so  also  Smyth  and 
Copeland  in  the  Mediterranean ;  W.  F.  W.  Owen  on  the  east  and  west  coasts  of 


*  About  the  year  1850,  ships  engaged  in  the  Australian  trade,  with  the  view  of 
shortening  the  time  occupied  on  the  voynge,  commenced  to  shape  a  route  through  higher 
latitudes  than  former  experience  wn  minted.  Icebergs,  occasionally  of  considerable  hori- 
zontal dimensions  and  in  immense  numbers^  were  now  frequently  encountered.  In 
1866-74,  the  Admiralty  published  Ice-Charts  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere  for  the 
guidance  and  naming  of  seamen. 
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Africa ;  P.  P.  King  on  the  shores  of  Australia ;  and  again  this  officer,  with  Stokes  and 
FitzRoy  as  coUeagnes,  on  the  wild  coasts  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  and  Magellan  Stnii 

In  the  Indian  Ocean,  at  the  instance  of  the  East  India  Company,  marine  surrejs 
were  heing  prosecuted  on  the  coasts  of  Arabia  and  Persia ;  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
from  the  mouths  of  the  Hooghly  to  Malacca  Strait ;  and  a  commencement  made  of 
the  intricate  coast  details  of  the  Bed  Sea.  The  names  of  Daniel  BosSy  Moresby, 
Haines,  Bnicks,  are  conspicuous  among  the  Indian  naval  surveyors  of  this  period. 
France  had  commenced  (under  Beautemps  Beaupr^  its  admirable  coast  surreys ;  lo 
also  the  governments  of  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Bussia.  Spain  was  fur- 
nished with  the  labours  of  the  excellent  surveyor  Tofifio,  who  performed  so  much  good 
work  at  the  close  of  the  last  century.  The  United  States  of  America,  by  Act  of 
Congress  in  1832,  were  organising  a  coast  survey  department,  which  has  subse- 
quently executed  hydrographic  work  on  both  shores  of  their  continent  of  the  highest 
scientific  and  practical  value. 

With  this  brief,  but  necessarily  imperfect,  sketch  of  the  advances  o  hydro- 
graphical  work  in  the  early  years  of  this  century,  we  may  here  pause,  and  place  on 
record  what  had  been  effected  in  the  interests  of  navigation  and  commerce,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  charts  of  the  early  portion  of  the  period  under  review.  In  1830,  the 
Hydrographic  Department  of  the  British  Admiralty  published  its  first  catalogue  of 
charts,  and  although  hydrography  was  then,  as  now,  well  represented  by  well-known 
private  firms,  especially  in  London,  and  whose  labours  command  the  respect  of  all 
navigators  (the  names  of  Norie,  Piu-dy,  Laurie,  Imray,  Pindlay,  scarcely  require 
quotation),  the  results  of  Government  surveys  were  then  beginning  to  supersede  the 
individual  labours  of  some  generations  of  navigators,  and  maritime  charts  to  assume 
an  authentic  and  authoritative  character  under  official  responsibility. 

A  comparison  of  this  official  record  for  the  year  1830  with  a  similar  record  pub- 
lished in  1880  is  instructive  as  to  the  progress  made  during  these  fifty  years.  The 
earlier  catalogue  described  962  charts,  the  later  described  2699.  In  the  appended 
footnote  are  given  the  particulars  of  their  geographical  distribution.* 

The  progress  is  of  course  representative  of  the  labours  of  most  of  the  maritime 
states  of  the  world ;  but  this  country,  notwithstanding  its  vast  shipping  interests 
and  its  corresponding  duties,  may  view  with  satisfaction  the  part  it  has  taken  in 
surveying  and  charting  in  every  ocean  and  in  nearly  every  sea.  Since  the  year  1831 
(under  the  Hydrographers  of  the  Admiralty)  t  unintermitted  marine  surveys  have 

*      Section  1830.   1880. 

I.  Coasts  of  United  Kingdom 51  368 

II.  North  Sea  and  coasts      10  53 

IIL  Baltic  Sea        14  63 

IV.  North  and  West  coasts  of  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal    . .  31  52 

V.  Mediterranean  and  neighbouring  seas 103  329 

VI.  Atlantic  Ocean  and  islands 29  56 

YIL  Arctic  Seas ;  North  and  East  coasts  of  America       ..      ..  57  302 

Vra.  Florida  Strait,  West  Indies.  Mexico 127  236 

IX.  South  America— East  Coast 21  94 

rSouth  America— West  Coa8t\ 

MNorth  America— West  Coast/       28  190 

XL  Africa,  Madagascar,  Mauritius,  Bed  Sea 129  231 

Xn.  East  Indies,  Arabian  Coast  to  Sunda  Strait       154  156 

XIII.  Indian  Archipelago,  China,  Japan        154  265 

XrV.  Australia,  New  Zealand 48  204 

XV.  Pacific  Ocean  islands       11  100 

t  Captains,  afterwards  Admirals,  Sir  Francis  Beaufort,  K.C.B,  1828-54;  John 
Washington,  1855-63 ;  Sir  George  Bichards,  C3.,  1864-74. 
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been  maintained  on  the  sLores  of  British  North  America  indading  Newfoundland ; 
alflo  in  onr  West  Indian  poseessions;  and  until  very  recently  in  ^e  Mediterranean 
and  neighbouring  waters;  since  the  year  1837,  continuously  on  the  shores  of 
Anstndia,.including  a  complete  examination  of  the  coasts  of  New  Zealand ;  and  since 
1842,  oontinnously  on  the  coasts  of  China,  Japan,  and  among  the  dangers  and 
the  approaches  of  the  China  and  adjacent  seas.  Surveying  expeditions  have  visited 
nearly  the  whole  western  seaboard  of  America,  from  the  Strait  of  Mag^Hftn  to 
Panama,  and  thence  to  Behring  Strait  llie  seaboard  of  British  Columbia,  with  its 
grand  fiords  and  the  valuable  island  of  Vancouver,  have  been  surveyed  in  detail.  In 
the  western  Pacific  Ocean,  in  the  interests  of  our  Australian  colonies,  the  vast  extent 
of  the  great  barrier  reef  of  Australia  has  been  charted,  together  with  Torres  Strait, 
the  eastern  part  of  New  Guinea,  and  its  off-lying  archipelago ;  an  exhaustive  survey 
of  the  Fiji  group  is  fast  advancing  towards  completion,  and  nearly  all  the  dangerous 
banks  in  the  Coral  Sea  have  been  examined. 

Passing  to  Africa,  the  coast  between  capes  Spartel  and  Bojador  has  been  charted 
in  ample  detail  by  our  surveying  slnps  ;  so  also  the  extensive  seaboard  from  Cape 
Verd  to  the  Bight  of  Biafira,  thence  to  Cape  Lopez ;  and  in  parts  from  Walfisch  Bay  to 
the  Orange  River.   Between  the  years  1852-72,  Admiralty  surveying  parties  were  oon- 
tinnously engaged  chartmg  the  shores  of  the  Cape  Colony,  from  Orange  River  on  the 
west  to  Tugela  river  on  the  east ;  more  recently,  surveying  ships  have  been  engaged 
on  the  Zanzibar  coast,  the  seaboard  between  Pemba,  Cape  Delgado,  and  Ris  Pekawi 
being  charted  in  minute  detail.    Mauritius  and  its  numerous  island  dependencies,, 
including  Rodriguez,  have  been  similarly  charted ;  and  consequent  on  the  opening; 
of  the  Suez  Canal,  re-surveys  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  the  Mussawa  Channel,  and  othor- 
parts  of  the  Red  Sea  have  been  undertaken.    These  surveys  in  the  Red  Sea  were- 
made  on  commensurate  scales,  to  supersede  the  otherwise  excellent  charts  of  the 
Indian  surveyors  [1830-4],  the  details  of  which  did  not  suffice  in  the  more  intricate  - 
parts  for  the  conditions  of  modem  steam  navigation. 

In  the  Indian  seas,  the  skilled  surveyors  uf  the  Indian  marine  preserved  a  repu- 
tation which,  by  the  year  1831,  had  indeed  been  well  earned,  and  their  labours  only 
ceased  when  circumstances  led  to  the  Crown  assuming  the  government  of  India . 
in  the  place  of  the  East  India  Company.  In  1862,  the  Indian  navy  ceased  to 
exist.  During  this  period  [1831-62]  the  shores  of  British  India  had  been  well 
attended  to  ;  the  Red  Sea  completed ;  admirable  surveys  made  of  the  Maldives  and 
Chagos  archipelago ;  of  the  coasts  of  Arabia  and  the  Persian  Gulf;  of  the  African 
coast  from  the  entrance  of  the  Red  Sea  to  Cape  Gardafui  and  thence  to  Rds  Hafun, 
together  with  Socotra;  while  in  the  Eastern  seas,  the  completion  of  the  Straits  of' 
Malacca  was  a  fitting  supplement  to  the  honest  and  laborious  work  performed  in  the 
western  approaches  to  India.  In  1874,  marine  surveys  on  the  shores  of  British  Indiap 
were  again  resumed,  a  special  department  in  Calcutta  having  been  instituted  by  the 
Gk>vemment  uf  India. 

If  we  turn  to  the  labours  of  other  nations,  we  find  that  the  existing  excellent 
charts  of  the  Baltic  and  North  seas  result  from  contributions  of  the  Governments  of 
all  the  States  situated  on  their  shores;  works  conducted  with  the  most  patient 
attention  to  detail:  so  also  on  the  Atlantic  coasts  and  in  the  western  basin  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Adriatic  Sea,  from  contributions  by  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and 
Anstria.  Passing  to  more  distant  seas,  notably  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  we  find  the 
ships  of  the  leading  maritime  states  contributing  to  their  hydrography.  Spain,  and 
especially  the  Netherlands,  have  gradually  improved  the  charts  of  their  Eastern 
possessions ;  the  Japanese  have  for  some  years  been  engaged  (after  European  models) 
in  charting  portions  of  their  coasts ;  Rusida  also,  in  the  Gulf  of  Tartary,  in  the  Sea 
of  Okhotsk,  and  on  the  shores  of  Eamtchatka.    It  is  almost  superfluous  to  descant 
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6a  til B admirable  contribotioni^  of  tbe  United  Siates-Cotut  Surrey,  still  tUadllrii 
'its  work  on  tlie  aLores  of  the  two  great  oceans.  Bnixil  uid  Cliili  bUTc  in  hU  jmm 
flitabliahod  liydrograpliic  bureaus,  aud  are  jjerfurtning  gooii  service  on  th«if  nlm. 
fiivo  soabofirdg.  In  sliurt,  priigress,  hoih  in  patient  exploration  of  the  slioret  al  tk 
oceaoa  and  ia  attention  to  all  Jetails  in  tbe  interesta  of  seamen,  Js  ■ImoM^tloti 
exception  a  marked  feature  of  our  time ;  though  hydiogmphcts  «annot  bal  ttfiM 
thst  tbe  charts  of  the  extensive  Portuguese  passesrions  ou  the  weM  nnd  east  eoMi 
of  Soulli  A&ica  are  not  representative  of  the  jirevailing  starit. 

(kean  Exploration  eontintied.-  Dtlermination  of  Longitude. — One  of  the  j,rnriii. 
Eulvaucei  made  in  modem  hydrography  has  been  tliat  of  detenmuing  tho  k 
of  any  particular  spot  by  the  Iransjiortatioa  of  time  from  some  primary  n 
Prerioualy  to  the  time  of  Cook,  the  longitudes  of  nenly-discoverod  lands  WNa  mncr 
depoadeiit  on  the  rude  results  of  the  ship's  run  or  upon  Innar  obserrfttions :  ibM 
ITTO,*  the  iutroduetion  of  tbe  marine  cbronometer  (Cook  in  his  second  TOflp 
[1772-5]  carried  four  such  watches)  enabled  tbe  scientific  uarigator  to  eurj  tti 
local  time  ohtainod  Ht  one  port  of  call  to  another  port,  and  thus  to  ucert^  th*  tin 
interval  between  their  meridiaos,  or  in  other  words  their  diSereuce  in  longitiid^ 
within  limits  dependent  on  tbe  steady  performance  of  the  watch  duiing  tlia  TOy^t 
The  value  of  the  luariue  chronomeler  as  au  iustrument  of  precision  wo*  soon  lecsf- 
nised,  and  towards  the  early  years  I'f  this  century  bad  been  exteasively  emplufid 
for  the  measurement  of  "meridiau  distances,"  not  only  by  the  leading  o 
of  tbe  period,  but  also  in  tbe  maritime  surveys  of  limited  arena  then  in 

Tbns  wo  find  Smyth  in  the  Mediterranean  [1817-24]  with  five  d 
Dr.  Ttarks  [1822-3]  establishing  ttie  longitude  of  PendcunisCasllc,  F^n)aDth,«ttk 
twenty-six,  oud  of  Funcbo],  in  Madeira,  with  seventeen  chronometers,  as  nuMan^ 
from  Greenwich.t  Of  our  own  scientific  voyagers,  Foster  carried  seventtulb 
ChantkUer ;  King  [1826]  eleven  in  Adventure  aud  Beagle ;  FiuUoy  [1831]  tWBQ- 
two  ill  BtagU.  "Meridian  distances"  between  places  scattered  all  overibe^la 
were  now  rapidly  occmnulating,  but  tliere  was  a  want  of  harmony  in  rendering  their 
results.  Tbe  longitude  of  a  place  as  determined  by  chronometers  is  only  i^attn  h> 
tbe  longitude  of  some  original  starting-point,  nnd  it  is  necessary  that  the  kw^tode 
of  that  original  point  should  be  determined  either  absolutely  by  astronomicil  oUa- 
vatlons,  or  by  accumulated  evidence  of  chronometric  connection  with  a  filed  astro- 
noniical  observatory.  From  tbe  neglect  of  this  observance,  the  anomaly  frequeoilj 
arose  of  two  places  whose  difference  iu  longitude  was  assured  by  time  measoiamcnl, 
being  individually  assigned  tougitudas,  the  difference  between  these  asaigned  1mi0- 
tudes  being  miles  wide  of  the  rerified  amount,  Tbe  settlement  of  the  longitodii  i4 
«T«n  well-known  and  frequented  ports  was  thus  a  source  of  embarraastiant  tn 
bydrographers. 

In  1839,  Henry  Haper,  an.  officer  in  the  Royal  Navy  of  distinguished  scientib 
attainments,  whilst  engaged  in  tbe  preparation  of  his  well-known  work  on  navi^ 
tiou,  peqjlexed  with  the  inconsistendes  that  prevailed,  suggested  the  remedy  for 


■  In  the  year  17U  on  Act  was  passed  offering  a  Kward  of  10,000f.,  15,000/.,  «ul 
20,000/.  respectively,  for  a  method  of  ascertuiniog  the  bngiludo  within  (JO.  40,  ot  SOnuJct. 
In  1703  an  Act  was  passed  whidi  awarded  the  20,000/.  to  Harrisun,  a  mcohnnicisD  wLd 
had  constructed  a  timepioc*  the  performance  of  which  iu  a  vojage  to  Jamaica  and  IikI 
was  well  within  the  given  condilions. 

t  Bchubert,  in  1633,  proceeded  lonnd  Uio  Baltic  Sea  in  a  steam  venel  Hilh  X 
cbrunomelers,    reokoning   his  longitudes  froii#  Altona  Obsen-atory.      Id    1845,  U. 
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this  chaotic  state  of  an  Important  geographical  question.  He  assumed  that  there 
were  then  eighteen  places  fairly  distributed  over  the  oceans,  the  absolute  longitudes 
of  which  might  be  adopted  as  sufiScfently  accurate,  though  subject  to  revision  for 
the  purposes  of  hydrography  and  navigation ;  that  these  places  should  be  known 
as  "Secondary  Meridians"  (Greenwich  Observatory  being  the  primary  meridian 
adopted  by  English  and  many  other  navigators),  and  that  to  these  secondary 
meridians  the  chronometric  measurements  made  in  adjacent  parts  should  be  referred. 
For  example,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Observatory  should  regulate  the  meridians  of 
all  the  southern  coasts  of  Africa ;  Madras  Observatory,  the  eastern  coasts  of  India 
and  Bay  of  Bengal;  Batavia  Observatory,  Java  and  the  adjacent  islands;  and  so  on 
for  the  eighteen  places  selected. 

Baper  well  knew  that  a  regulatiog  (or  secondary)  meridian  had  already  been 
adopted  by  a  few  scientific  navigators  and  in  limited  surveys ;  but  his  object  was 
the  genend  recognition  as  a  principle,  which  the  state  of  hydrography  then 
demanded.  The  unity  of  design  here  advocated  gradually  be^me  uniform  in 
practice,  discrepancies  were  reconciled,  and  difficulties  gradually  vanished.  By  the 
KUBtained  labours  of  surveying  officers  and  skilled  navigators — and  in  this  the 
oflBoers  of  our  own  Navy  have  taken  a  conspicuous  share — "  meridian  distances  ** 
liave  greatly  accumulated  in  the  last  fifty  years.  This  addition  to  the  common 
stock,  together  with  contributions  rendered  by  the  comparatively  recent  method  of 
conveying  time  signals  by  the  electric  telegraph,  and  so  determining  the  meridian 
distance  between  two  places,  has  admitted  of  the  eighteen  secondary  meridians 
originally  proposed  being  with  advantage  extended :  the  Hydrographic  Department 
of  the  Admiralty,  for  tlie  harmonious  regulation  of  the  meridians  of  its  numerous 
charts,  has  for  some  years  adopted  fifty  secondary  meridians.  At  the  present  time 
they  are  thus  distributed: — 

On  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  neighbouring  seas  19  in  No. 

Indian  Ocean  and  Bed  8ea      7    ^ 

Java,  China,  and  Japan  Seas 7    „ 

Australia,  Tasmania,  New  Zealand        9    ,, 

Padfio  Ocean 8    „ 

Proofs  are  not  wanting  of  the  remarkable  accuracy  tliat  has  been  attained  in  the 
settlement  of  the  longitudes  of  distant  ports.  Within  the  last  five  years,  under  the 
authority  of  the  United  States  Government,  several  places  on  the  American  con- 
tinent and  among  the  West  India  Islands  have  been  connected  by  time  signals  with 
one  of  the  principal  United  States  observatories,  and  in  some  cases  with  Greenwich, 
through  the  electric  telegraph.  Assuming  this  method  of  transporting  time  to  be, 
perhaps,  as  practically  firee  from  error  as  may  be  possible  for  human  ingenuity  to 
devise,  the  longitudes  of  the  corresponding  places,  which  had  been  previously 
adopted  by  the  Admiralty  Hydrographic  Department  for  its  charts,  when  reduced  to 
the  same  spot  of  observation,  comjiare  as  follows : — 


•I  •• 

»»  «♦ 

1*  M 

2  8  2 


Jamaica,  Port  Royal 

32  seconds  of  Arc  West 

Antigua,  St.  John's  . . 

13 

?» 

East 

BarbadoB,  Bridgetown 

30 

»» 

East 

Trinidad.  Port  of  Spain    . . 

3 

»» 

East 

Para 

4« 

»' 

East 

Pcmambuco        

14 

»» 

East 

Bahia 

10 

»» 

East 

Bio  de  Janeiro 

2.» 

«* 

Eacit 

Monte  Video       

::o 

»» 
»» 

East 

Buenos  Ayrcs     

4 
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There  are  grounds  for  assumiDg  that  accuracy  of  a  like  character  preraib 
generally  over  those  seas  where  commerce  and  its  attendant  navigation  existi;  tod 
that  any  glaring  error  of  longitude  position  such  as  would  be  appreciable  in  a  ship's 
reckoning,  as  affecting  safety,  has  ceased  to  exist  over  the  ordinary  navigable  paru 
of  the  ocean. 

This  is  striking  progress  in  half  a  century.  Beverting  to  the  year  1831,  we  ficd 
then  even  the  longitudes  of  fixed  astronomical  observatories  in  an  unsettled  state,* 
and  with  a  few  exceptions,  chiefly  in  the  West  Indies  and  on  the  Atlantic  seaboud 
of  North  America,  the  longitudes  of  the  chief  ports  of  the  world  were,  judged  by  a 
modem  standard,  in  a  more  uncertain  condition. 

Oceanic  Exploration  continued :  Dcep'Sea  Soundings, — The  exploration  of  the 
beds  of  the  oceans  in  the  combined  interests  of  science  and  commerce  is  easentiallr 
a  product  of  the  |)ast  fifty  years.  It  is  true,  that  in  about  the  middle  of  \m 
century  the  subject  of  deep-sea  temperatures  began  to  attract  attention,  and  aevenl 
interesting  experiments,  in  what  may  be  even  now  considered  notable  depths,  were 
successively  made  by  scientific  navigators.f  The  impetus  to  deep-sea  ex]iloratioa 
however,  was  given  by  the  comparatively  recent  demand  for  submarine  electrial 
telegraphic  communication  between  countries  separated  by  seas,  or  by  impracticable 
land  routes. 

As  a  hydrographical  fact,  when  the  British  Association  first  conmienoed  its 
labours,  the  possible  or  even  probable  depths  of  the  great  oceans  were  unknown, 
and  so  far  as  records  can  be  traced,  even  a  depth  of  1500  fathoms  had  not  been 
reached.  James  Boss,  in  1840,  during  his  memorable  Antarctic  voyage,  deaied 
away  doubts  as  to  the  practicability  of  obtaining  very  deep  soundings,  and  proreii 
that  the  ocean  bed  was  '^  fathomable  **  by  obtaining  2678  &thoms  some  distance  tu 
the  westward  of  the  Cape  of  Gkxxl  Hope.    From  this  time  many  isolated  attempts 

*  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Observatory,  established  in  1821,  and  maintained  by  the 
British  Government,  was,  from  astronomical  observations,  originally  considered  in  longi- 
tude 18°  23'  52"  E.  of  Greenwich— subsequently  it  was  changed  to  18**  28'  45".  [Thii 
observatory  is  now  being  connected  with  Greenwich  by  time  signals  thzoagh  the  electric 
cables  joining  Durban,  Delagoa  Bay,  Mozambique,  Zanzibar,  and  Aden.]  Madras  Ob•e^ 
vatory,  established  by  the  East  India  Company  in  1787,  was  flrat  placed  in  9CP  19'  58" £.  ; 
changed  in  1815  to  80°  17'  21",  and  so  adopted  as  the  primary  meridian  for  the  Giett 
Trigonometrical  Survey  of  India.  Subsequent  astronomers  [1831-1852]  shifted  it  to 
80^  14'  19*5";  its  longitude  by  electric  telegraph  carried  on  from  Greenwich  is  now 
accepted  as  80°  14'  41"  E. 

Singularly  enough  the  longitude,  as  received  for  a  great  number  of  yean,  of  the 
Astronomical  Observatory  at  Lisbon,  differs  eight  seoonds  of  time  from  a  recent  deter- 
mination made  through  the  electric  telegraph. 

t  In  1749.  Ellis,  on  a  vojage  to  the  N.W.  Coast  of  Africa,  experimented  at  depths  of 
650  and  891  fathoms. 
1773.  Phipps*  voyage  to  Spitzbergen :  780  fathoms  was  reached. 
1780.  Saussure,  off  Nice,  in  the  Mediterranean,  observed  the  temperature  at  t 

depth  of  320  fathoms. 
1816.  Scoresby,  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  reached  730  fathoms. 
—     Wauchope,  near   the    Equator,  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  readied  1010 

fathoms. 
1818.  Ross  and  Sabine  obtained  soundings,  1000  fathoms,  in  BafSn  Bay. 
1826.  Kotzebue  and  Lenz,  in  the  North  Atlantic,  reached  1078  fathoms. 
1828-29.  DTrville  reached    850  fathoms  in  the  North  Atlantic,  and  1032 

fathoms  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 
1831.  Bcrard,  in  the  Mediterranean,  reached  10C3  fathoms. 
—Sec  Phil.  Trans.,  1874. 
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Tmder  yaried  conditioDS  were  made  by  different  navigators  to  sound  the  hitherto 
**  onfithomable  "  sea,  and  occasionally  ¥rith  success.  In  1851-6,  the  United  States 
GoTeniment  engaged  in  a  systematic  exploration  of  parts  of  the  Atlantic  sea-bed ; 
und  by  an  ingenious  device  for  detaching  the  heavy  sinker  attached  to  the  sounding 
line,  small  samples  of  the  sea-bottom  from  great  depths  were  occasionally  brought 
up  for  examination. 

But  now  came  the  demand  for  telegraphic  communication ;  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
depth  of  the  sea  and  of  the  nature  of  the  ground  on  which  his  cable  was  to  be  placed 
were  matters  of  practical  importance  to  the  telegraphic  engineer.  In  the  summer  of 
1867,  preparatory  to  the  first  ocean  telegraph  cable  being  laid  between  Valencia  in 
Ireland  and  Trinity  Bay  in  Newfoundland,  a  powerful  war  steamship  (U.M.8. 
OjfdqpSf  Commander  Dayman)  was  detached  by  the  Admiralty  to  carry  a  line  of 
eonndings  across  the  Atlantic  on  the  line  of  nearest  distance  between  these  two 
terminal  ports.  The  service  was  faithfully  executed;  in  nearly  every  sounding 
specimens  of  the  bottom  were  obtained,  the  greatest  depth  recorded  being  2424 
^thorns.  This  deep-sea  sounding  voyage,  with  its  special  duties,  was  the  precursor 
of  many  more  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government :  one  followed  [1858]  between 
Newfoundland,  the  Azores,  and  England,  in  H.M.S.  Gorgon  (Dayman).  In  1859, 
in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  Mediterranean  sea,  H.M.S.  Firebrand  (Dayman).  In 
1861,  between  the  Fseroe  Isles,  Iceland,  Gh-eenland,  and  Labrador,  H.M.S.  BuUdog 
(McClintock).  In  1862,  on  the  precipitous  slopes  of  the  bank  of  soundings  extend- 
ing from  the  western  shores  of  Ireland,  in  H.M.S.  Porcupine  (Hoskyn),  the  greatest 
depth  recorded  was  2350  fathoms.  In  the  central  parts  of  Red  Sea,  Gulf  of  Aden, 
and  in  the  Indian  Ocean  [1859-67],  by  H.M.S.  Cyclops  and  Hydra  (PuUen  and 
Shortland).  Subsequently,  numerous  lines  of  soundings  on  projected  telegraph 
iXKites  in  the  Eastern  seas  were  made  by  our  surveying  ships  there  stationed,  and 
more  recently  on  the  seaboards  of  South  America  and  Eastern  Africa  by  the 
enterprising  companies  engaged  in  laying  submarine  cables. 

The  voyage  of  the  Challenger  [1872-6],  mainly  designed  for  sounding  at  great 
depths,  and  which  in  its  course  traversed  many  seas ;  ably  supplemented  as  it  was 
by  that  of  the  exploratory  German  ship  of  war  Gazelle  [1874-6] ;  the  sounding 
cruises  of  ships  of  the  United  States  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  in  the  Caribbean  and 
other  waters  adjacent  to  their  Atlantic  shores ;  that  of  H.M.S.  Valorous  from  Ireland 
to  Baffin  Bay  and  back  in  1875,  and  again  in  the  seas  between  Norway  and  Green- 
land by  the  Norwegian  war  ship  Voringen  [1876-8],  combined  with  the  works 
above  related,  have  enabled  us  to  form  a  clear  generalisation  of  the  profound  depths, 
of  the  comparative  shallows,  and  also  of  the  nature  of  the  surface  features  and  animal 
life  of  the  beds  of  the  three  great  oceans.* 

Thus  far  the  exploration  of  the  oceans  below  their  surface  has  been  considered 
mainly  as  aiding  commercial  enterprise;  viewed  from  the  value  to  general  know- 
ledge, we  cannot  but  be  struck  w\th  admiration,  and  indeed  with  surprise,  at  the 
many  fields  of  research  that  have  been  thus  opened  to  science.  Indeed,  we  appear 
to  have  arrived  at  a  new  starting-point  in  reference  to  many  of  our  conceptions  of 
the  physics  of  the  globe. 

*  When  graphically  rendered  on  oharts  by  contour  lines  of  equal  soundings,  the 
nir&«!e  of  the  ocean  beds  present  extensive  plateaux,  varied  with  gentle  undulations, 
generally  ranging  from  17,000  to  12,000  feet  below  the  sea  surface.  The  great  Southern 
Ska,  in  its  unbroken  stretch  round  the  globe,  is  shallower  than  the  seas  in  the  northern 
hemisphere;  neither  does  this  sea,  so  far  as  we  now  know,  present  those  occasional 
sbyisal  depths  found  in  the  northern  oceans.  The  greatest  recorded  depth  in  the  Atlantic, 
23,250  feet,  and  in  the  Pacific,  of  over  25,000  feet,  are  xespectiTely  north  of  St  Thomas 
Island  in  the  West  Indies,  and  east  of  Yezo  Island  Japan. 
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Oetanic  Bararch:  MeUorohgy  of  tin  Sea. — The  Btody  of  this  branch  of  liydr»- 
graphical  science  haa  been  much  encouraged  in  the  last  hnlf-contury,  Theeadw 
navigators—of  whom  Dumpier  must  be  mentioned  with  respect — and  their  foUowo* 
thrgogh  Gucceaairo  generations,  diligently  recorded  their  experiences  of  the  wind)  ud 
curreuta  and  other  phenomaoa  interesting  to  MKimeD,  in  many  and  divene  t^at^ 
The  absence,  however,  of  methodicivl  arraiigotnGnt,  and  the  neceasily  of  gcneraliitliiti 
of  the  copious  infonnatioo  thus  diffused,  was  Vieginning  to  be  felt  in  iJie  eorlj  [Bitil 
this  century. 

Beonell,  the  well-known  geograiilier,  was  one  of  the  fint  to  break  groinkl  id 
this  direction,  and  his  *  Investigation  of  tlie  Currents  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ind  o( 
those  which  prevail  between  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Atlantic  " — a  wort,  lb 
latour  of  the  last  twenty  years  of  hia  life  [1810-30],  publiahed  in  1833  hj  hit 
daughter — baa  not  been  surpiused  by  later  rcBeaich,  whether  in  the  copioutocnit 
accuracy  of  the  data  employed,  or  in  the  indostry  and  critics!  skill  diitpUyed  by  Ik 
author. 

Maury,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  following  Beimell,  was  an  icdefati^bte  fid. 
lector  of  ocean  statistics,  an  was  showu  between,  tlio  yeacu  1648-58,  by  the  puhiin- 
tion  officially,  under  his  superintendence,  of  76  out  of  some  130  contemplated  theeli, 
designed  to  embrace,  "Track,  Trade-wind,  Wind,  Thermal,  and  Storm  and  Btui 
Charts,"  These  charts  were  accompanied  with  descriptive  text,  which  finally,  ia 
1858,  expanded  to  two  volumes  of  some  1300  pages.  But  Maury's  work  on  liie 
'Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea' — originally  published  in  1855,  and  which  {«««! 
through  several  edition.H — is  that  by  which  his  lalniurs  are  beat  known,  and  trhicli 
assuredly  gave  an  impulse  to  the  study  of  the  subject  amocg  seamen.  Aboundioi; 
in  speculation — occasionally,  it  may  i*  observed,  not  entirely  borne  out  by  the  lo^ 
of  facts — this  work  conveyed,  nevertheless,  much  solid  information,  nad  stamped  tlw 
author  BB  a  man  of  vigorous  and  original  tliought. 

It  resulted  from  the  zeal  and  earnestness  of  MaQry,  that  a  Maritime  ConCnaira 
— in  which  tlio  United  States  of  America  and  nearly  all  the  states  cf  Enrcpetmk 
part — was  held  at  Brussels  in  1853,  for  devising  a  uniform  system  of  mel«HX)l<^l 
ubservatious  at  sea,  and  "  of  concurring  in  a  general  plan  of  obserrntious  on  ilic 
winds  and  currents  of  the  ocean,  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  navigation,  ami 
to  the  acquirement  of  a  more  correct  knowledge  of  the  laws  which  govern  thiH 
elements. ''  Not  the  least  valuable  of  the  recommendations  of  the  BrusseU  Cnu- 
brence  was  that  for  the  general  adoption  of  reliable  iustmmenls,  espedally  ul 
bargmeters  and  thermometers,  to  be  compared  with  recognised  standanls,  and  their 
errors  thus  accurately  determined. 

Beconunendations  coming  from  such  a  source,  and  in  such  a  cause,  could  nnt  hnt 
meet  with  general  support ;  and  a  meteorological  department,  attached  to  the  Bvonl 
of  Trade,  was  established  in  this  country  uuder  the  accomplished  nari^tor  FitxBof , 
and  transferred  in  186G,  soon  after  hia  death,  to  the  superintendence  of  a  committw 
selected  by  the  Boyal  Society.  A  branch  of  this  department  continues  in  iheslcidy 
performance  of  its  functions,  in  collecting  and  discussing  the  observations  made  at 
sea  in  sliips  both  of  the  royal  and  mercantile  marine;  and  many  useful  pnpeti, 
accompanied  with  illustrative  oliarts,  have  from  time  to  time  been  publishetl"  Tha 
Indian  Government  has  also  done  good  service  in  the  same  direction. 

'  Wind  and  Current  Charts,  in  five  sheets,  for  the  Fudfic,  AtUntic,  and  IndUii 
Oceans  (as  bUo  a  aiuiilar  series  fur  the  Atlautic  Ocesn),  arranged  for  the  nee  of  wsnnm, 
were  oumpiled  at  the  Admiralty,  from  thefO  and  other  ceneral  conlrilm lions  from  variam 
nations,  and  published  io  1872-9.  They  embrace,  chiefly  ia  a  grapliionl  form,  mtrt  of 
the  leading  features  in  ocean  ineleorologv. 
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Other  maritime  nations,  especially  Holland  in  relation  to  its  Eastern  posees- 
skniBy  have  ooatinned  to  take  an  active  part,  in  following  ontjthe  Brussels  Gon- 
fecenoe  recommendations,  and  our  knowledge  has  correspondingly  been  enlarged,  but 
the  literatore  of  ocean  meteorology — necessarily  of  a  fragmentary  character — ^is 
l^eooming  yolnminons  and  nnwieldy ;  condensation  in  the  interests  of  the  navigator 
is  desirable:  it  is  to  be  feared,  moreover,  that  the  observations  still  recorded  by 
seamen  are  increasing  beyond  the  powers  available  for  their  complete  discussion. 
Another  generation  may  perhaps  reap  the  fall  harvest  sown  in  the  present  one. 

Oceanic  Betearch  continued :  Revolving  Stcrtna. — One  [of  the  most  vsefdl  in- 
quiries in  Ocean  Meteorology,  especially  as  affecting  the  safety  of  ships  and  their 
crews,  has  been  that  on  the  nature  of  "  Revolving  Storms,"  flskmiliarly  known  in  the 
seas  which  they  devastate  either  as  hurricanes,  or  cyclones,  or  typhoons.  On  10th 
August,  1831 — a  few  weeks,  it  may  be  observed,  before  the  inaugural  meeting  of  the 
British  Association — a  severe  hurricane  visited  the  island  of  Barbados  in  the  West 
Ladies,  when,  from  the  violence  of  the  wind,  1477  persons  lost  their  lives  in  the  short 
space  of  seven  hours.  An  ofiScer  of  Engineers,  Lieut.-Colonel  ^Reid,  was  soon  after- 
wards employed  in  the  re-establishment  of  the  Government  buildings  blown  down 
in  this  storm :  his  attention  was  thus  directed  to  the  surrounding  conditi<ms,  and 
led  him  to  seek  for  accounts  of  previous  storms,  **  in  the  hope  of  learning  something 
of  their  causes  and  mode  of  actictfL" 

In  1838,  Colonel  Reid  published  the  results  of  his  investigations,  *An  Attempt, 
to  Develop  the  Law  of  Storms,  by  means  of  factSj  arranged  according  to  place  and 
time,  and  hence  to  point  out  a  cause  for  the  variable  winds,  with  the  view  to  prao- 
tical  use  in  Navigation,'  a  work  which  at  once  became  a  standard  authority.  la 
it  he  bore  testimony  to  the  valuable  labours  of  Mr.  Redfield,  of  New  York,  whoee- 
papers  published  a  few  years  previously,  on  '  The  Hurricanes  and  Storms  of  the 
West  Indies  and  Coasts  of  the  United  States,'  were  considered  by  him  as  the  first  to- 
convey  any  just  opinion  on  the  nature  of  hurricanes.  Public  opinioui  in  which  the 
Government  of  the  day  shared,  recognised  the  practical  outcome  of  these  investiga-^ 
tions,  and  the  attention  of  the  governors  of  all  British  Colonies  was  directed  to  the^ 
furtherance  of  the  study  of  these  storms. 

Piddington,  President  of  the  Marine  Court  of  Inquiry  at  Calcutta,  followed  in  Reld's. 
steps,  taking  up  the  cyclones  of  the  Indian  and  China  seas.  He  published  numerous- 
memoirs  on  these  storms  [1839-51],  as  also  useful  practical  rules  for  seamen.. 
Dr.  Thom,  in  1845,  published  a  similar  inquiry,  and  for  many  years  Mr.  Meldmm, 
tiie  director  of  an  observatory  at  Mauritius,  has  frirther  contributed  to  the  nature  of 
these  cyclones.*  With  a  zeal  worthy  of  all  praise,  these  several  writers  diligently 
Qollected  facts,  and  in  endeavouring  to  develop  the  laws  by  which  such  storms  are 
governed,  demonstrated  the  dangerous  consequences  of  neglecting  the  indications  by 
which  they  are  invariably  preceded,  and  pointed  out  to  the  seamen  the  means  by 
which  they  may  be  generally  avoided.  Seamen  have  repaid  these  gifts  by  habits  of 
qloser  attention,  and  in  rendering  more  accurate  reoords^of  the  striking  atmospherio 
changes  and  movements  of  the  barometer,  experienced  in  these  remarkable 
tempests. 

Statistics  are  still  being  collected  in  relation  to  revolving  storms,  and  some  diver- 
gent points  from  the  views  of  Reid  and  his  followers  have  been  raised,  but  to  the 
broad  principles  laid  down  by  these  original  investigators  on  the  '*  revolving  storm  ** 
proper  of  tropical  seas  little  has  been  added,  and  those  principles  and  their  deductions 
certainly  deserve  the  confidence  of  seanien. 


^  X>ove's '  Law  of  Storm?,'  cfmsidered  in  connection  with  the  ordinary  movements  of 
^e  atmosphere  (an  English  translation),  was  published  in  London,  1862.  * 
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Temperature  of  tJte  Sea :  Oceanic  Circulatum, — Among  the  subjects  perUining 
to  oceanic  research,  and  appropriate  for  mention  in  this  review,  as  resulting  from  the 
deep-sea  sounding  operations  of  late  years,  are  (1)  the  temperature  of  the  oceans  tt 
successive  and  great  depths,  and  (2),  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  these  vaiying 
temperatures,  the  constant  circulation  of  oceanic  waters.  These  are  matters  of  deep 
and  varied  interest,  connected  as  they  are  with  the  great  movements  of  the  sar&oe 
waters,  and  their  bearing  on  climate,  and  the  distribution  of  animal  and  vegetable 
life,  as  also  on  the  art  of  navigation. 

Early  observers  noted  the  decrease  of  temperature  with  the  increase  of  depth, 
and  so  low  a  temperature  as  36^  to  37^  F.  had  been  recorded  by  Lenz  in  Kotzebae*! 
voyage  [1823-26],  nevertheless  it  became  generally  accepted  as  a  physical  fiict,  after 
the  Antarctic  explorations  of  D'Urville,  Wilkes,  and  Ross,  that  in  all  open  seas  t 
uniform  temperature  of  about  39°  F.  prevailed  below  a  certain  depth.  Instrnmeiital 
imperfections  had  much  to  do  with  this  erroneous  deduction. 

An  especially  valuable  series  of  deep-sea  explon^tions,  undertaken  at  the  instanoe 
of  the  Royal  Society,  was  commenced  in  1868  by  Dr.  Carpenter  and  Messrs.  Wy^De 
Thomson  and  Gwyn  Jeffreys,  the  Admiralty  assisting  by  placing  at  their  dispoal 
small  war  vessels.  These  operations,  continued  to  1871,  embraced  deep-sea  soandiiigi, 
serial  temperatures  of  the  sea-depths  and  dredging  of  the  sea-bed :  they  extended 
along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  from  the  Fasroe  Islands  to  the  shores  of  8pain  and 
Portugal,  and  included  both  basins  of  the  Mediterranean,  llie  results  of  these 
explorations  were  of  great  value  to  many  branches  of  science,  and  led  directly  to  the 
Challenger  expedition.  The  serial  temperatures  gave  unexpected  results ;  thdr  dis- 
cussion opened  up  the  subject  of  oceanic  circulation  at  great  depths — ^which  had  for 
some  time  lain  dormant— and  formed  the  matter  for  much  lively  controversy,  as  veil 
as  for  many  valuable  essays.* 

The  cause  of  the  low  temperature  found  in  the  depths  of  tropical  seas  had  heen 
discussed  by  Humboldt  in  the  early  jmrt  of  this  centary.  He  considered  that  the 
existence  of  the  cold  layers  in  low  latitudes  proved  the  existence  of  an  under-correat 
flowing  from  the  poles  to  the  equator ;  and  that  in  the  tropical  seas  which  oorer 
the  cold  waters  from  Arctic  regions,  the  mass  of  waters  is  in  a  state  of  movement 
D'Urville  [1833],  Arago  [1838],  Lentz  [1847],  extended  the  discusMon.f 

The  special  attention  paid  to  the  construction  of  the  deep-sea  therm(»neiRB 
employed  in  the  Challenger  and  kindred  expeditions,  and  the  painstaking  care 
bestowed  in  their  extended  use,  have  contributed  greatly  to  clear  up  doubtful  pcnnte. 
We  are  now  fairly  assured  that  in  seas  within  the  tropical  and  temperate  zones, 
provided  any  given  area  is  not  cut  off  by  submarine  barriers  from  a  supply  of  polar 
water  (as  is  the  Mediterranean  Sea),  the  sea-bed  is  covered  with  a  thick  stratum  of 
water  the  temperature  of  which  is  confined  between  32®  and  35**  F.    Within  the 
Polar  areas  this  temperature  falls  to  28°.    That  this  cold  stratum  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  extends  from  the  Arctic  to  the  Antarctic  seas,  and  that  in  the  equatorial 
regions  of  this  ocean  it  rises  nearer  the  surface  than  in  the  higher  latitudes.    That 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean  this  strattun  extends  from  the  Antarctic  seas  to  Behring*s  Sea, 


*  See  especially  papers  **  On  the  Physical  Cause  of  Ooean-enrrents,"  in  the  <Phik>- 
Bophical  Magazine '  for  1874,  by  Mr.  Croll  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Scotland ;  and  a 
liccture  by  Dr.  Carpenter  **  On  the  Temperature  of  the  Deep-sea  Bottom,  and  the  Con- 
ditions by  which  it  is  determined,"  *  Proceedings  of  Boyal  Geogiaphical  Society,' 
1877. 

t  See  an  admirable,  and  to  the  time  exhaustive,  paper  on  the  *^  Temperatures  of  the 
Sea  at  different  Depths,"  in  the  Phil.  Trans,  for  1874,  by  the  Professor  of  Geology  at 
Oxford  (Mr.  Predtwich). 
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bnt  without  any  uprising  of  the  cold  undercurrents  at  the  equator  as  in  the 
Atlantic. 

We  have  thus  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  a  deep  underflow  of  gladal  water  from  each 
pole  to  the  equator.  In  the  Pacific,  the  cold  stratum  must  be  derived  from 
Antaittic  sources,  for  the  opening  of  Behring  Strait  is  too  small  to  admit  of  an  appre- 
daUe  efflux  of  Arctic  waters.  Similarly,  in  the  Indian  ocean  basin,  the  cold  stratum 
is  derived  from  Antarctic  sources,  for  a  temperature  of  33  *  5^  F.  underlies  the  hot  sur&ce 
waters  of  the  Arabian  Gulf. 

In  an  inland  sea— like  the  Mediterranean — ^where  a  submarine  barrier  prevents  the 
entrance  of  the  colder  layers  of  oceanic  waters,  different  conditions  prevaiL  The 
rewdts  of  observations  made  by  Saussure  [1780],  by  D*Urville  [1826],  Berard  [1881], 
i&  the  Mediterranean  were  different  from  those  similarly  obtiuned  in  an  open  sea. 
Theee  early  observations  have  been  fully  confirmed  by  those  of  Aimtf  [1840-44], 
Spratt  [1845-61],  Carpenter  [1870-71],  proving  that  in  this  inland  sea,  almost  an 
ocean  in  its  extent  and  depth,  the  variations  of  temperature  in  the  soifaca  waters 
oeaae  at  about  1000  feet;  and  that  below  that  line  a  uniform  temperature  of  about 
65^  F.  (or  the  mean  winter  temperature  of  the  sur&ce)  prevails  even  down  to  the 
profound  depths  of  12,000  feet. 

Connecting  these  facts  with  oceanic  drculation : — of  the  general  movements  of 
the  surface  waters  of  the  oceans,  our  knowledge  as  derived  from  the  observations  of 
seamen  is  now  fairly  clear,  but  of  the  laws  which  regulate  their  connection  with  the 
lAOTements  of  the  deep  waters  there  is  much  uncertainty.  This  much,  however— 
to  adopt  the  conclusions  of  an  able  investigator  * — appears  assured ;  that  although 
the  ultimate  course  of  the  great  sur&ce  currents  may  be  influenced  and  determined  by 
the  action  of  the  prevailing  winds  and  by  the  movement  of  rotation  of  the  earth ; 
thoee  currents  which  originate  or  acquire  additional  force  in  the  equatorial  and  Polar 
seasy  are  intimately  connected  with  the  surging-up  of  Polar  waters  in  the  great 
oceans  and  of  tropical  waters  in  Arctic  and  Antarctic  seas. 

Ooeanic  Besearch  continued:  Tidal  Investigations. — Connected  with  oceanic 
reeearch,  there  is  no  subject  which  has  been  more  indebted  to  the  support  of  t^ie 
British  Association  than  that  of  the  "  Tides."  At  its  first  meeting,  the  late  Sir  John 
Lubbock  was  requested  "  to  furnish  a  statement  of  the  means  which  we  possess,  or 
which  we  want,  for  forming  accurate  tables  for  calculating  the  time  and  height  of 
high  water  at  a  given  place."  At  the  following  meeting  [1832]  Mr.  Lubbock 
rendered  a  Report  on  the  Tides.  It  was  brief,  but  conclusive  as  to  the  deficient 
means  then  existing  in  this  country  even  for  predicting  the  tides  at  the  two  great 
mercantile  ports  of  London  and  Liverpool.  He  stated  "  that  in  the  earliest  years  of 
the  Royal  Society,  some  attempts  were  made  to  set  on  foot  observations  of  the  tides 
by  some  of  the  active  members ;  but  these  phenomena  have  long  ceased  until  lately 
to  exdte  any  attention  whatever  in  this  country."  Also  that  "works  of  navigation 
and  sailing  directions  supply  much  information  with  respect  to  the  velocity  and 
direction  of  the  currents ;  while  the  time  of  high  water  appears  to  have  been  care- 
fully ascertidned  at  very  few  points  only  on  the  earth*s  surface."  As  to  the  general 
complicated  phenomena  of  the  tides,  he  recalls  Laplace*s  opinion  as  to  certain 
questions  being  "  la  plus  ^pineuse  de  I'Astronomie  Physique,"  and  concludes  the 
mport  by  giving  his  own  opinion  that  '*  there  is  no  branch  of  physical  astronomy  in 
which  so  much  remains  to  be  accomplished.*' 

Active  efforts  appear  to  have  soon  followed  to  remedy  the  deficiencies  referred 
to;  systematic  tidal  observations  had  been  established  at  the  Royal  Dockyards 


*  Prestwich   on   **  Temperatures  of  the  Sea  at  different  Depths,"  Phil.  Txans., 
1874. 
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in  1831 ;  ilur'wg  tho  montli  of  Juue  1834,  and  aguiu  id  June  1B35,*  kiranlw. 
tieons  tide  obBervations  wera  made  at  the  several  oiastguaiJ  stations  in  (inu 
Briton  and  Ireland.  Mr.  Lubbock,  with  great  devotioa,  apjilied  himself  Ma  dlleai- 
sioa  of  tiiQ  movementB  of  the  London  and  Liverpool  tidss ;  while  the  Uto  Dr. 
Wiewell  (whose  "  Essay  towards  a  Firat  Approximntion  to  a  Map  of  Co-tidal  liOB'' 
\VBS  published  in  tho  Fhil.  Trans,  f(^  1B33)  applied  himself  to  the  motion  of  tiu 
"tide  wave"  indifl'ereat  parts  of  the  ocean,  the  laws  of  the  "dinmal  inequnlity'gt 
the  tide,  and  the  comporiaon  of  the  obaerved  laws  of  the  tides  at  certain  plarae  irilfc 
the  theory.  Tho  numeroJia  papera  by  these  able  investigatorB,  puWislied  in  thuPhil. 
Trans,  of  the  Royal  Society  and  British  Assodation  Beports,  extending  from  1833  v> 
1851,  are  of  permanent  value. 

Taking  np  tbo  subject  from  its  pracUcil  side,  tlie  Admiralty  published  its  fiw 
official  tide-tables  in  1833,  in  which  tho  times  and  the  heights  of  high  nter  vnt 
predicted  fix  the  ports  of  Plymouth,  Portsmouth,  Sheemess,  and  London  i  thew 
tables  have  since  been  continued  annuaOy.  In  1835,  the  predicted  tide-tablet  In- 
cluded iix.  additional  ports  (one  being  Brest,  on  the  coast  of  Franoe),  a&d  to  oSdnl 
information  as  to  the  [trocesses  employed  in  prediction  were  acoompouied  by  tablssiif 
iMrrectioas — resulting  from  Mr.  Lubbock's  theoretical  inweatigations — aeceesary  toit 
applied  to  a  constant  value  of  time  and  of  height  as  determined  from  a  swie*  ii[ 
observations  made  at  any  particular  port. 

Thfl  standard  ports  have  now  increased  to  twenty-four,  and  constants  of  time  for 
<ither  places  on  our  own  coasts,  which  can  be  referred  to  these  standard  ports,  ellrad 
to  180.  The  modeat  beginning  of  official  tide-tablea  in  1833,  contained  in  ttntttj 
pages,  has  now  expanded  to  over  230  page»,  which  inclodes,  in  addition  to  i" 
information  counected  with  the  Britinh  Islands,  the  ascertained  efitablishn 
upwards  of  3200  pUces  on  the  ^lobe,  accompanied  with  the  rise  of  tide  at 
and  neaps. 

In  18i8-51,  copinna  reports  upon  the  tides  in  the  Irish  Sea  and  upon  the 
streams  of  the  North  Sea  and  English  Channel  were  furnished  by  the  Adminlij 
surveyor.  Captain  F.  W.  Beechey,  after  a  long  series  of  observationo  aflaat,  tnd 
published  in  the 'Transactions  of  the  Koyal  Society.' 

The  demands  of  science  have  kept  pace  with  the  acquisition  of  recorded  facta,  In 
1807,  at  the  instance  of  Sir  William  ITiomsou,  a  committee  of  the  British  Aasw*. 
tion  was  appointed  "  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  eitenslou,  imrprovemenl,  tod 
harmonic  analysis  of  tidal  observations."  Beports  were  made  in  18(18, 1870, 18?2, 
and  1876.  Both  in  relation  to  theory  and  practical  nsefulucss,  these  reports  nsut 
groat  progress;  the  laws  of  tidal  movement*  have  recavedconwderabledevelopniEiii, 
and  their  analysis  so  iiir  advanced  that  raeclumieat  appliancesbased  thereon  have  Wa 
prepared  and  successfully  employed  to  facilitate  the  prediction  even  of  tho  cotopU- 
cated  tides  of  the  Indiau  seas.f 

A  second  committee  appointed  in  J877,  for  the  jmrpose  of  obtmning  informiticm 
respecting  the  phenomena  of  the  stationary  tides  in  the  English  Ohanuol  and  iu  ' 
North  Sen,  is  now  pursuing  iU  useful  labours, 

CharU  t/  Magnelia  £UmtnU.     Concluding  Jlsmaris,— Reference  was 

'  On  this  lost  occasion,  with  the  combined  action  of  other  governments,  dtnnltaBM 
tidal  obBerviilioua  were  made  along  the  shores  of  Etunpe  from  Gibraltar  to  the  yotlh 
Cape  of  Norway,  and  niong  the  coasts  of  North  America  from  tho  MiBsissippi  month  to 
Nova  Scotia. 

t  In  connection  with  the  Great  Trigonometiioul  Survey  of  India,  valuable  series  nf 
tidal  obsenatioQs  have  been  made  at  KnnicLi,  Bombay,  and  are  in  pmgress  at  other  {vkU 
in  British  India. 
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the  early  part  of  this  review  to  charts  of  the  earth's  magnetical  elements  forming  a 
necessary  part  of  the  equipment  of  seamen  engaged  in  the  navigation  of  iron  ships. 
It  would  not,  however,  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  review  to  record  the  advances 
made  in  our  knowledge  of  the  '*  magnetism  of  the  earth,**  though  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  it  was  in  the  prosecution  of  oceanic  discovery  and  'exploration — and 
markedly  so  in  the  last  half-century — that  the  greatest  additions  were  made. 

In  1831,  James  Boss,  in  an  Arctic  voyage  of  discovery,  observed  in  a  region  where 
the  magnetic  needle  stood  perpendicular ;  in  other  words,  he  observed  on  the  magnetic 
pole  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  In  1839-43,  the  same  intrepid  voyager,  when 
engaged  in  a  magnetic  survey  of  the  Antarctic  seas,  during  the  expedition  more  than 
once  referred  to,  observed  the  high  dip  of  nearly  89°,  and  thus  indicated  the  near 
position  of  the  magnetic  pole  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  Since  that  period,  the 
several  surveying  expeditions  which  have  left  our  shores,  as  also  individual  nav^a- 
tors,  have  contributed  to  one  or  more  of  the  elements — this  in  a  marked  degree  by 
the  skilled  officers  of  the  late  Challenger  expedition.  The  rendering  of  charts 
recording  the  magnetic  forces  acting  at  the  sur&ce  of  the  oceans  of  undoubted 
accuracy  has  thus  been  gradually  attained. 

In  conclusion,  it  will  doubtless  be  admitted  that  this  review  has  shown,  that 
when  engaged  on  any  of  the  branches  of  knowledge  therein  recorded,  the  members  of 
the  naval  profession  have  with  zeal  and  intelligence  actively  shared  in  the  object  for 
which  the  British  Association  was  established, ''  the  advancement  of  Science.** 

On  the  Biver  Gambia.— By  II.  E.  Cole. 


PROCEEDINGS  OP  FOEEIGN  SOCIETIES. 
Intematioiial  Polar  Conference  at  St  Petersburg;  —  The  International 

Polar  Conference,  which  in  1879  met  at  Hamburg  and  in  1880  at  Berne,  was  held 
this  year  at  St.  Petersburg,  in  the  Central  Physical  Observatory,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  M,  H.  Wild,  the  Director.  The  following  delegates  from  foreign  countries 
were  also  present : — from  Denmark  (which  will  establish  a  Polar  station  at  Upernavik 
in  Greenland),  Captain  Hofmeyer,  Director  of  the  Meteorological  Institute  at  Copen- 
hagen ;  from  Norway  (which  will  found  a  station  at  Bosskop,  Finmark),  Professor 
Mohn,  Director  of  the  Meteorological  Institute  at  Christiania ;  from  Austria-Hungary 
(which  will  have  an  observatory  on  the  Island  of  Jan  Mayen),  Count  Wilczek  and 
Lieutenant  de  Wohlgemuth,  who  is  to  be  the  leader  of  th^  Austrian  expedition ; 
firom  Russia  (which  will  have  stations  both  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lena  and  in  Novaya 
Zemlya),  Professor  Lenz,  President  of  the  Physical  Section  of  the  Imperial  Gkjo- 
graphical  Society  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  M.  Jurgens,  who,  as  we  have  before  reported, 
is  to  be  the  head  of  the  Lena  expedition ;  from  Sweden  (which  will  undertake  an 
expedition  to  Spitzbergen),  Professor  Wijkander,  of  Lund;  from  France  (which 
may,  perhaps,  have  a  station  at  Cape  Horn),  Professor  Mascart,  Director  of  the 
Central  Meteorological  Bureau  at  Paris;  and  from  Holland,^ Dr.  Snellen,  Director 
of  the  Meteorological  Observatory  at  Utrecht, 

The  following  is  a  brief  resumi  of  the  proceedings  at  the  dififerent  meetings  of 
the  Conference  :— 

■  August  Isi, — In  addressing  the  Delegates  present,  M.  Wild,  the  President,  dwelt 
upon  the  great  loss  which  science  in  general,  as  well  as  the  International.  Polar  Con- 
ference, had  suffered  by  the  recent^  death  of  Lieutenant  Karl  Weyprecht,  the  pro- 
moter of  the  project  for  simultaneous  observations  in  the  Polar  Regions,,  and  he 
afterwards  gave  an  account  of  the  labours  of  the  Commission  since  the  meeting 
of  the  Conference  at  Berne  in  August  of  last  year. — The  programme  of  the  present 
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meeting  having  been  arranged,  the  first  business  was  the  period  of  the  obserratiooi 
and  their  frequency.  It  was  determined  that  they  should  be  commenced  by  all  the 
expeditions  in  the  Polar  Regions,  as  well  as  those  in  the  temperate  zones,  as  soon  ai 
possible  after  August  1st,  1882,  and  that  they  should  be  continued  as  &r  as  pno- 
ticable  until  September  1st,  1883.  All  meteorological  and  magnetic  phenomena  will 
be  observed  hour  by  hour,  and  on  the  1st  and  15th  of  each  month  magnetic  obserra- 
tions  will  be  made  every  five  minutes  during  the  twenty-four  hoars,  and  every 
twenty  seconds  during  one  hour,  which  will  be  previously  fixed,  mean  time  of  Got- 
tingen  being  adopted  in  all  cases.  The  latter  class  of  observations  is  intended  to 
make  us  thoroughly  acquainted  with  magnetic  perturbations  and  storms  and  thdr 
connection  with  aurora  borealis. — Some  further  discussion  took  place  with  regard 
to  the  observations  to  be  made  at  all  stations  alike,  in  order  to  secure  the  sdentific 
success  of  the  enterprise ;  and  the  principles  were  laid  down,  and  to  some  extent  also 
the  methods  and  instruments  to  be  employed,  in  order  to  guarantee  exactness  and 
uniformity  in  all  the  meteorological  observations. 

August  2nd, — llie  members  of  the  Conference  visited  the  meteorological  and 
magnetic  observatory  at  Paulofsk,  and  there  discussed  the  best  descriptions  of 
apparatus.  They  inspected  in  detail  the  arrangements  that  have  been  made  at  the 
observatory  for  studying  the  instruments  intended  for  the  use  of  the  Rusdan  expedi- 
tion to  the  mouth  of  the  Lena. 

August  Zrd, — Deliberations  took  place  on  the  subject  of  magnetic  obeervatioiu, 
which  in  the  Polar  Regions  are  attended  with  difficulties  unknown  in  the  tempente 
zones.  These  arise  not  only  from  the  greatness  of  the  cold,  but  above  all  from  the 
feebleness  of  the  horizontal  intensity  of  terrestrial  magnetism,  as  well  as  the  frequent 
and  great  perturbations,  which  in  those  regions  make  such  observations  very  troohle- 
some  and  delicate. 

August  4th. — The  Delegates  were  occupied  with  discussions  on  the  subject  of 
aurora  borealis,  and  on  certain  observations,  the  taking  of  which  is  recommended  to 
the  expeditions  without  being  insisted  upon — such  as  observations  of  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  soil,  of  evaporation,  of  terrestrial  galvanic  currents,  of  atmospheric  elec- 
tricity, &c, — At  the  instance  of  Count  Wilczek  it  was  resolved  (1)  to  found,  if 
possible,  a  special  publication  to  bring  more  quickly  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
scientific  world,  as  well  as  of  the  leaders  of  the  various  expeditions,  the  resolts 
achieved  from  time  to  time,  &c. ;  (2)  to  leave  behind,  where  practicable,  the  buildings 
and  other  of  the  equipments  of  expeditions  likely  to  be  useful  to  future  investigators 
in  the  same  branches  of  science,  and  to  take  all  possible  precautions  for  their  pre- 
servation ;  and  (3)  to  endeavour  to  make  arrangements  with  railway  and  steamer 
companies  for  the  reduction  of  the  cost  of  passages  and  transport. 
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(By  £•  C.  Btb,  Librarian  b.g.8.) 

AFRICA. 

Oates,  Prank. — ^Matabele  Land  and  the  Victoria  Falls.  A  Naturalist's  Wanderings 
in  the  Interior  of  South  Africa.  From  the  Letters  and  Journals  of  the  late 
Frank  Gates,  f.b.o.8.  Edited  by  C.  G.  Gates,  b.a.  London  (C.  Eegan  Paul 
&  Co.) :  1881,  Byo.,  pp.  xliii.  and  383,  maps,  portrait,  coloured  plates,  and  wood- 
cuts.   Price  21s. 

The  hope  expressed  in  the  Gbituary  Notice  of  the  late  Mr.  Frank  Gates 
(Journal  R.  G.  S.,  vol.  xlv.  p.  clii.\  that  his  notes  might  hereafter  be  published 
for  the  benefit  of  science,  is  now  fulfilled,  alter  a  delay  of  nearly  six  years,  caused 
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chiefly  by  the  necessity  for  a  thorough  examination  of  his  somewhat  extensive 
Natural  History  collections.  This  interval  must  have  materially  affected  the 
general  interest  attaching  to  the  narrative,  as  events  in  South  Africa  have 
attracted  much  attention  since  1875,  and  the  scene  of  the  author's  experiences  has 
been  described  by  many  writers,  of  whom  Dr.  Holub  may  be  specially  mentioned. 
The  permanent  value  of  the  book  vdll,  however,  rest  upon  the  scientific 
appendices. 

Mr,  Oates  started  from  Durban  with  his  brother,  Mr.  W.  E.  Oates  (from 
whose  sketches  the  'greater  part  of  the  plates  and  engravings  are  taken)  in 
April  1873,  reaching  Snoshong  at  the  end  of  the  following  July,  having  followed 
the  usual  route  by  Pietermaritzburg,  Wesselstroom,  and  Pretoria.  £i  August 
he  visited  Tati  (the  importance  of  which,  on  the  map,  strangely  contrasts 
with  the  evidently  truthful  pictorial  representation  of  a  few  miserable  huts, 
p.  30),  and  on  the  return  of  his  brother  to  the  coast,  started  for  Gubuleweyo, 
the  residence  of  Lobengula,  reached  in  mid-September.  Frustrated  in  an 
attempt  to  reach  the  Zambesi  by  a  more  direct  way  than  the  usual  Tati  trade 
route,  Mr.  Oates  struck  north-east  through  Inyati  across  the  Changani, 
Umvungu,  and  Gwailo  rivers  to  the  Umgwanya,  returning  on  16th  November 
by  the  same  road  to  Gubuleweyo.  The  journey  from  Shoshong  to  Tati,  and 
from  the  latter  place  to  the  furthest  point  reached  on  the  Umgwanya,  is  shown 
on  two  special  route  maps  (scale,  12  statute  miles  to  the  inch),  with  hunting 
tracks,  on  which  minute  physical  features  are  laid  down,  with  observations  on 
distribution  of  game,  which  was  abundant  at  the  point  where  the  return 
commenced.  After  a  stay  at  Lobengula's,  the  traveller  again  visited  Tati,  at 
the  end  of  February  1874,  and  it  was  not  until  the  Novem^r  following  that  he 
was  enabled  to  make  his  fourth  and  final  start  for  the  Zambesi  from  that  place, 
having  in  the  interval  made  two  ineffectual  attempts  wi^  that  object,  besides 
various  excursions  on  the  Impakwe,  Ramaqueban,  and  Temowke  rivers,  and 
further  visits  to  Shoshong  and  Gubuleweyo.  His  successful  journey  was 
practically  by  the  same  road  as  that  by  which  Dr.  Holub  returned,  and  is 
shown  on  a  3rd  route  map,  on  the  same  scale.  On  the  Matengwe,  east  of  the 
Saltpans,  he  met  Mr.  Selous,  then  also  returning,  falling  in  with  Dr.  Bradshaw 
at  Christmas  near  the  Pantamatenka ;  and  on  31st  December  he  reached  the 
world-renowned  falls  of  Metse-a-tunya  or  Victoria.  His  visit  was  at  the  very 
height  of  the  rainy  season,  and  it  is  a  subject  of  regret  that  he  made  no 
special  entries  in  his  journal  as  to  the  actual  condition  of  the  falls  at  that  time, 
as  all  other  published  accounts  appear  to  have  been  given  by  visitors  in  the  dr^' 
season.  He  made,  however,  some  drawings,  from  which  two  of  the  illustrations 
are  taken. 

Returning  to  the  Pantamatenka  on  13th  January,  1875,  the  journey  home 
had  scarcely  conmienced  before  Mr.  Oates  succumbed  to  fever  on  5th  February. 
His  collections  and  notes  were  brought  home  by  Mr.  Gilchrist,  who  on  the  verj' 
day  of  the  traveller's  death  had  started  from  England  with  his  brother, 
Mr.  W.  E.  Oates,  intending  to  join  him  in  South  Africa. 

Mr.  Oates's  journeys  were  made,  as  will  have  been  noticed  from  the  above 
remarks,  in  a  country  much  frequented  by  travellers,  hunters,  traders,  and 
missionaries ;  but  his  observant  nature  and  the  length  of  time  he  spent  in 
various  localities  impart  a  special  value  to  many  of  his  notes,  even  though  they 
are  upon  subjects  and  localities  supposed  to  be  well  known.  The  illustrations, 
moreover,  beiar  the  impress  of  accuracy,  and  will  doubtless  be  found  of  futuw 
use. 

The  Appendices  are  as  follows : — 

1,  Ethnology :  by  the  late  Professor  RoUeston,  on  some  Bushman  crania 
and  bones  collected  by  Mr.  Oates  between  the  Tati  and  Ramaqueban  rivers. 

2,  Ornithology:  by  Mr.  R.  B.  Sharpe,  of  Biit.  Mus.,  on  the  birds  collected 
(named  originally  by  Captain  Shelley).  213  species  are  enumerated,  including  a 
new  species  of  Frionopidce  {Bradyomis  Oo/est,  described  and  figured) ;  no 
special  Zambesi  Avi-fauna  is  considered  likely  to  exist,  and  so  far  as  is  now 
known,  its  affinities  are  with  South- Western  Africa. 

3,  Herpetology  :  by  Dr.  Gunther,  of  Brit.  Mus.  (descriptions  and  figures  of 
two  new  species  of  snakes,  CoroneUa  tritcenia  and  DryophU  Oatesi), 
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4,  Entomology :  by  Professor  Westwood,  oontaining  references  to  or  deacrip- 
lions  of  75  species  of  Diurnal  Lepidoptera  ^including  several  new),  6  nev 
species  of  Heterodera  (with  improperly  interpolated  descriptions  of  others  in  no 
way  connected  with  Mr.  Oates^s  journeys),  a  new  genus  (DerotphariuM^  in  the 
Hdopidce),  and  two  new  species  of  Coleoptera,  with  various  notes  on  insects  of 
that  and  other  orders,  including  the  "Tsetse"  fly,  originally  described  by 
Professor  Westwood,  and  now  re-figured,  with  details,  PL  G.  fig.  2,  PL  E 
fig.  5,  5a,  and  6b. 

5,  Botany :  by  Professor  Oliver,  including  descriptions  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Btker 
of  a  new  Anthericum  and  a  new  AdiarUum. 

6,  List  of  Makalaka  words  and  phrases,  from  one  of  Mr,  F.  Oateb*^ 
note-books. 

These  appendices  are  illustrated  by  10  coloured  plates  (the  Entomologicil 
ones  from  the  pencil  of  Professor  Westwood). 

Besides  the  3  route-maps  above  mentioned,  a  general  map  of  South-Eastem 
Africa  is  given  (68  miles  to  the  inch),  from  the  mouth  of  the  ZamM  to 
Durban,  on  which  the  corrected  position  of  Shoshong  duly  appears. 

AUSTRALIA. 

Leiclihardty  L. — Pr«  Ludwig  Leichhardt's  Briefe  an  seine  AngehSrigen.  Heraosge- 
geben  im  Auftrage  der  G^ographischen  Gesellschaft  im  Hamburg  von  Dr.  6. 
Keumayer  und  Otto  Leichhardt.  Mit  einem  Anhage :  Dr.  Ludwig  Leichhaidt  als 
Naturforscher  und  Entdeckungsreisender,  von  Dr.  G.  Neumayer.  Hamburg 
(Friederichsen) :  1881,  8vo.,  pp.  215,  map,  portrait.    Price  Bs. 

These  letters  of  the  lost  Australian  explorer,  edited  by  his  nephew  m 
conjunction  with  the  late  Director  of  the  F^gstaff  Observatory  at  Melbourne, 
are  divided  into  three  sections,  of  which  the  first  two  are  only  of  biographicil 
interest,  the  third  containing  those  written  from  Australia  (Oct.  1841  to 
April  1848).  Dr.  Neumayer  also  contributes  a  sketch  of  the  scientific  career 
of  the  discoverer,  of  whom  a  portrait  is  given.  The  map  (by  Perthes ;  scale 
1 :  10,000,000)  is  of  all  Australia,  and  shows  Leichhaidt  s  routes  of  1845  aod 
1848,  with  those  of  all  other  expeditions  approaching  the  region  where  be  is 
supposed  to  have  met  with  his  death. 

GEN£BAL. 

Jackson,  James. — ^Liste  Provisoire  de  Bibliographies  G6ographiques  Spedales. 
Paris  (Delagrave) :  1881,  8vo.,  pp.  125. 

This  useful  little  work,  published  by  the  Soci^t^  de  Geographic,  contains 
559  titles  and  other  particulars  of  books  and  papers  containing  bibliographical 
references  of  a  geographical  nature,  and  is  intended  to  be  the  oommencemeiit  of 
a  collection  of  similar  scattered  lists,  which  when  complete  will  show  at  a  glance 
the  geographical  literature  of  each  country  or  its  component  parts  up  to  date. 

No  references  are  made  to  the  greater  part  of  the  best  known  European 
countries  (such  as  France,  Germany,  and  Great  Britain),  on  account  of  the  mass 
of  well-known  and  easily  accessible  literatmre ;  but  if  the  excellent  idea  of  tlip 
work  is  eventually  carried  out,  these  will  necessarily  have  to  be  incorporatod 
in  it 

The  references  now  given  are  arranged  geographically,  and  the  number  of 
items  contained  in  each  bibliography  quoted  is  given,  with  an  index  of  authors 
running  over  the  whole. 

Buge,  Dr.  Sophus. — Geschichte  des  Zeitalters  der  Entdeckungen.    Berlin  (Grote) : 
1881,  8vo.,  pp.  128,  maps,  illustrations.    ( Williams  &  Norgate,) 

This  first  part  of  a  History  of  the  Age  of  Discoveries  is  No.  36  of  the  more 
comprehensive  'Allgemeine  Geschichte  in  Einzeldarstellungen,*  edited  by 
Wilhclm  Oncken,  with  the  aid  of  21  other  scientific  and  literary  authorities, 
forming  the  commencement  of  the  9th  part  of  the  2nd  chief  section  (price  '6s. 
a  part ;  6«.  to  non-subscribers).  Various  points  of  early  historical  geography  are 
discussed  in  it,  such  as  the  voyages  of  the  brothers  Zeno,  Marco  Polo,  Prince 
Henry  the  Navigator,  Yasco  da  Gama,  and  other  Portuguese  discoverers,  &c. 
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^mbbg  thejarger  jdatoB  and  fiussimiles  aie  the  Catalan  map  ofjhe  world  of 

liLiaros, 
the  world, 
discovery. 
In  the  text,  are  a  map  of  Africa  from  a  sea-chart  of  1351  (now  in  Florence),  a 
map  of  the  voyages  of  the  Zeni,  and  other  illustrations  of  geographical  interest. 
A  map  of  the  Mongolia^  Hates' of  the  13th  century,  to  illustrate  the  trarels  of 
Kubruk  and  Marco  Polo^  is  deferred  to  the  next  part. 

Tissoty •  — M^moire  sur  la  Heprtentation  des  Surfaces,  et  lea  Projections  des 

Cartes  Gdographiques.  "Paris  (GautHifer-Villare)  :   1880,  8vo.,  pp.  337,  Tables, 
1^60.    (2>ti7au  ••  priciB  7s.  6<^.) 

The  author  discusses  mathematically  the  distortions  of  surface  in  maps, 
passing  in  review  the  formulas. hitherto  employed  in  their  construction,  and 
giving  numerical  tables  of  the  various  projections.  He  comes  to  the  conclusion 
Uiat  he  can  replace  those  now  in  use  by  more  advantageous  methods,  which 
permit  the  representation  of  considerable  areas  (such  as  either  hemisphere)  with 
less- distortion  t^ian  herDtoforek  .  ^m 
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(Bjr  J.  (JoLS&^'Jtt^  Curator  b.g.s.) 

ETJBOPE. 

Alpine  Club. — The  enlarged  Alpine  Club  Map  of  the  Swiss  and  Italian  Alps,  on 
eight  sheets.  Scale  1 :  190,000  or  2*5  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  Ldhdon : 
published  by  Longmans,  Green  &  Col,  and  E.  Stanford,  July  1st,  1881.  Price 
1«.  6d,  each  sheet. 

AtLftrian  Govemineilt, — Specialkarte  der  Oesterreichsch-Ungarischen  Monarchie. 
Scale  1 :  75,000  or  1  geographical  mile  to  an  inch.  Military  (Geographical  Insti- 
tute, Vienna,  1881.    Price  of  each  sheet  1«.  4c?.     (Dulau.) 

The  following  sheets  are  just  published : — Zone  3 :  Col.  XII.  Tumau.  Col. 
XIII.  Hohenelbe.  Zone  8 :  Col.  XIII.  Jglau.  Zone  11 :  CoL  XX.  Neusohl 
und  Altsohl.  Zone  18 :  CoL  XL  Hiittenberg  und  Eberstein.  Zone  19 :  Col. 
VIIL  Ob.  Drauburg  und  Mauthen.  CoL  IX.  Bleiberg  imd  Tarvis.  CoL  X. 
ViUacb  und  Klagenfurt.  CoL  XI.  Volkennarkt.  Zone  20 :  CoL  IX.  Flitsch. 
Col.  X.  Eadmannsdorf.    Col.  XI.  Eisenkappel  und  Ranker. 

Baur,  C.  F. — Neue  Karte  von  Europa,  dem  Mittellandischen  Meer,  Kord-Afrika, 
Egypten,  Syrien,  Klein-Asien,  Kaukasien  und  dem  Schwarzen  Meer.  Scale 
1  : 3,000,000  or  41*6  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  6  sheets.  5th  edition. 
Chromolith.    Maier,  Stuttgart.    Price  Ss,    (Dtdau^ 

Curtins,  E.,  &  Kanpert,  J.  A— Earten  von  Altika.  Auf  Yeranlassung  des 
Kaiserlich  Deutscben  Archaologischen  Instituts  uud  mit  Unterstiitzung  des 
Koniglich  Preussischcn  Ministeriums  der  geistlicben,  Unterrichts-  und  Medicinal- 
Angelegenheiten  aufgenommen  durch  Offiziere  und  Beamte  des  K.  Preussischen 
Grossen  Generalstabcs  herausgegeben  von  E.  Curtius  und  J.  A.  Eaupert  Mit 
erliiutemdem  Text  Heft  I.  Athen  und  Peiraieus.  Dietrich  Reimer,  Berlin,  1881. 
Price  12/?.    (7>ufoM.) 

Keller*8  Z welter  Eeisekarte  der  Schweiz.  Scale  1  :  440,000  or  6*2  geographical 
miles  to  an  inch.     Zurich,  1881.     Price  5«.     {Bulau.') 
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Swedish  Govemment.— S veriges  G  eologiska  Undenokning.  Scale  1 :  50,000  or : 
inch  to   a   geographical   mile.     Sheets: — 73.  Guatafabeig.     74.   Helnngl 
75.  Landskrona.    76.  Engelholm.    77  and  78.  (on  one)  Knllen  and 
79.  Norsholm.    Scale  1  :  200,000  or  2 '  7  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.    Sheet 
Nissafors.    Stockholm,  188L    (2>uZdti.) 

Wagner*  J.  E. — Gcneral-Earte  vom  westlichen  Bohmen.    Scale  1 :  220,000 
3  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.    Chromolith.    Kytka,  Prag.    Price  h, 

ASIA. 

Guirin,  Victor. — Carte  de  la  Palestine  par  Victor  Gn^rio,  Agc6g6  et  Doctenr 
lettres;  auteur  de  la  Description  G^ographique,  Historique  et  Archdologiqne 
la  Palestine.     Scale  1  :  260,000  or  3*4  geographical  miles  to  an  inch, 
▼ente  h  la  Librairie  de  la  Soci^t^  Bibliographiqne,  Maurice  Tardien,  Direcl 
Paris,  1881.    Price  6«.  ed.    (  WiUiams  &  NarffaU.) 

Fetermaxm's  '  Geographisolie  Kittheilnngen.* — Heiseronte  des  indischen 

diten  A-a  im  Gebiet  des  Oberen  Irawaddy  187&-80.  Nach  dem  Feldbuch 
Erforschers  znsammengestellt  von  Capt^  J.  E.  Sandeman.  Scale  1 : 1,200,000  or| 
16 '4  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  Petermann's  '  Geographische  Mittheilangeo,* 
Jahrgang  1881,  Tafel  14.    Justus  Perthes,  Gotha.    (Dulau,) 

— ^ —  Temperatur- Verbal tnisse  des  Bussischen  Reiches  nach  H.  Wild.      Scale! 
1:60,000,000  or  820^  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.    6  maps  on  one  dieet.' 
Petermann's  '  Geographische  Mittheilungen,'  Jahrgang  1881,  Tafel  13.    Jastos 
Perthes,  Gotha.    {Dulau,) 

AFRICA. 

Eiepert,  Dr.  Bichard. — OttoSchiitfs  AufnahmenundErkimdigungenimSiidwcit. 
lichen  Becken  des  Congo,  1878-79.  Redigirt  und  herausgegeben  von  Dr.  Richud 
Kiepcrt.  2  sheets.  Scale  1  :  1,000,000  or  13*6  geographical  miles  to  an 
inch.  Beitrtige  zur  Entdeckungsgeschichte  Afrika's  IV.,  Tat  2  and  3.  Dietrich 
Reimer,  Berlin,  1881.    {DiOau.) 

Wangemann,  Dr. — Geographisch-geschichtliche  Uebersichtskarte  uber  die  evan- 
gelische  Missionsarbeit  in  Siid-Afrika.  Scale  1 :  3,250,000  or  45  geographical 
miles  to  an  inch.    Chromolith.    Berlin,  1881.    Price  3».    (7>tiZau.) 

Carte  de  la  France  africaine,  indiquant  les  relations  du  Soudan  avec  nos  posses- 
sions du  S^n^gal  et  de  TAlg^rie  et  la  position  gfographique  des  propri^t^s  de 
la  Socidt^  anonyme  la  Colonie  civile  du  Sahara ;  ainsi  que  le  trace'  des  grandes  voles 
de  communication  par  caravanes,  fleuves  et  chemins  de  fer  k  order.  Paris,  1881. 
{Dulau.) 

AMERICA. 

Baur,  C.  F. — ^Neueste  Karte  von  America  mit  den  Haupt-  Dampf-  u.  Segel-Schiffs- 
Coarsen,  sowie  mit  den  grosseren  Eisenbahnen  und  den  unterseeischen  Telegraphen, 
vorzUglich  fUr  die  Handels-Geographi©  von  America  bearbeitet.  Scale  1 :  11,112,500 
or  152*2  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  6  sheets.  Chromolith.  Maier,  Stutt- 
gart.   Price  3«.    (^Dulau,) 

Petermann's  '  GeograpMsclie  Kitih6ilangen.'~Tiefenkarte  des  Caralbischen 
Meeres.  Scale  1 :  18,000,000  or  246*5  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  Peter- 
raann's  'Geographische  Mittheilungen,'  1881.  Page  311.  Justus  Perthes,  Gotha. 
{Dulau.) 
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Exploration  of  the  Bufiji  River  under  the  orders  of  {he  SuUan  of    '' 

Zafmbar. 

By  William  Beabdall. 

Map,  p.  704. 

Having  been  commissioned  by  H.H.  Seyyid  Borghash  to  collect  infor- 
mation of  the  country  and  people  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Rufiji 
river  and  its  southern  tributary,  the  XJranga,  I  left  Zanzibar  for 
the  purpose  on  December  2nd,  1880.  The  expedition  was  furnished 
with  two  boats,  the  one  a  sailing  cutter  pulling  eight  oars,  the  other  a 
four-oared  gig,  the  former  carrying  ten,  and  the  latter  five  men ;  making 
a  total  of  fifteen  men,  all  armed  with  Snider  carbines.  A  large  dhow 
conveyed  the  expedition  from  Zanzibar  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rufiji. 

Dec,  ^th, — We  entered  the  Simba  Uranga  mouth  of  the  river  with 
wind  and  tide  in  our  favour.  After  going  about  9i  miles  we  missed  the 
channel,  and  ran  the  dhow  on  to  a  mud-bank  where — the  tide  presently 
falling — ^we  were  in  due  time  left  high  and  dry,  nor  did  wo  get  afloat 
again  until  8.15  p.m.,  when,  after  sailing  half  a  mile  by  moonlight,  we 
anchored  for  the  night.  We  were  off  by  daybreak,  the  cutter  towing  the 
dhow.  We  soon  had  the  tide  with  us.  About  9.30  we  reached  the 
village  of  Kisimiti.  Up  to  this  place  we  had  been  sailing  through 
avenues  of  mangrove  trees  growing  in  mud  swamps,  occasionally  passing 
one  or  two  small  huts  built  on  piles,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were 
beginning  to  get  in  their  second  crop  of  rice.  Beyond  Kisimiti  the 
mangroves  gave  place  to  forest  trees  and  reeds.  A  breeze  springing 
up,  we  were  able  to  set  sail.  The  banks  became  higher  and  the  soil 
more  sandy.  We  saw  mango  and  banana  trees,  with  occasionally  one  or 
two  coco-nut  palms  in  the  villages  we  passed.  The  country  appeared 
to  be  a  flat,  open  plain.  About  1  p.m.,  when  we  had  reached  about 
25  miles  up  the  river,  the  dhow  ran  aground  again,  causing  further 
delay,  so  I  decided  to  leave  her  here  and  go  forward  next  morning  in 
the  boats. 
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Next  morning  we  got  everything  stowed  into  the  boats,  and  by 
8.30  A.M.  we  left  the  dhow.  Our  progress  was  very  slow;  we  had 
a  strong  current  against  us ;  the  river  was  very  shallow,  and  at  moet 
bends,  where  the  deep  channel  crossed  to  the  opposite  bank,  I  had  to 
have  all  hands  out  of  the  cutter  to  haul  her  into  deeper  water.  By 
4 .  30  P.M.  we  had  made  good  about  four  miles  only,  and  we  then  anchored 
for  the  night.  We  encountered  similar  difficulties  next  day  owing  to 
the  shallowness  of  the  river,  and  did  not  reach  Mpembeno  until  4  pji. 
As  this  was  a  small  place  of  about  four  huts  only,  we  went  on  to 
Nya-n'tumbo's,  a  large  village  which  we  could  see  on  the  Bonth  bank 
of  the  river.  Up  to  this  point  the  river  has  been  accurately  surveyed 
by  Captain  Wharton  and  the  officers  of  H.M.S.  Shearwater,  and  here 
the  great  coast  road  from  Kilwa  to  Dar-es-Salaam  crosses  the  river. 
Mpembeno  was  formerly  the  crossing  place,  but  it  is  now  abandoned 
in  consequence  of  an  epidemic  of  small-pox  which  broke  out  there  and 
carried  off  a  number  of  the  people;  the  ferry  was  then  removed  to 
Nya-n'tumbo's,  a  cluster  of  several  small  villages  containing  in  all  about 
seventy  huts.  Most  of  the  slave  caravans  cross  the  river  here,  and  from 
the  number  of  good  canoes  (twenty-seven)  which  I  saw  drawn  up  on  the 
bank,  I  expect  the  ferrymen  drive  a  good  trade.  The  people,  who  are 
Wagindo  and  Wamahoro,  were  suspicious,  and  the  chief  would  not  put  in 
an  appearance.  I  stayed  here  all  the  next  day,  and  endeavoured  to  pur- 
chase a  supply  of  food,  but  only  succeeded  in  getting  three  days'  rations 
of  rice,  and  that  at  a  high  price.  The  people  say  they  have  had  no 
rain  for  five  months,  everything  is  burnt  up,  and  food  very  scaroe  and 
dear. 

Bee,  l2ih, — The  country  in  this  part  is  a  low-lying,  flat  plain,  for  the 
most  part  flooded  during  the  wet  season.  Where  not  cultivated,  the  plain 
is  covered  with  high,  coarse  grass  and  reeds ;  very  few  trees  are  seen. 
The  soil,  which  appears  to  have  been  formed  by  alluvial  depouts  firom 
the  river,  with  a  yellow  clay  subsoil,  is  very  fertile,  and  grows  splendid 
crops  of  rice,  which  is  the  principal  grain  cultivated. 

The  natives  told  us  that  the  river  was  exceptionally  low  this  year,  as 
they  had  very  little  rain  last  wet  season. 

Bee,  \Mh. — We  left  Nya-n'tumbo's  soon  after  sunrise  on  Monday 
morning,  December  13th.  The  cutter  was  a  heavy  boat  to  pull  against 
the  current,  and  our  progress  was  little  more  than  one  mile  an  hoar.  At 
one  point  there  was  so  little  depth  of  water  that  we  had  to  land  all 
the  goods  and  stores  and  haul  the  empty  boats  for  about  500  yards. 
We  passed  several  villages,  at  one  of  which  we  halted  for  breakfast,  and 
learnt  that  the  people  call  themselves  Wamamboka,  but  their  language 
is  the  same  as  that  spoken  by  the  Wagindo  and  WamatumbL  About 
4  P.M.  we  reached  Gunguno,  a  scattered  village  of  forty  or  fifty  huts, 
the  river  being  about  300  yards  wide.  Here  we  anchored  for  the  night. 
Bee,  14</*. — On  starting  in  the  morning  we  found  the  water  again 
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very  shallow,  and  I  had  to  have  all  hands  as  before  out  to  haul  the 
boats  over.  The  number  of  crocodiles  which  we  saw  lying  on  the 
sandbanks  made  the  men  very  timid  about  venturing  into  the  water, 
and  we  lost  a  deal  of  time.  Finally,  we  had  to  land  everything  out 
of  the  cutter,  and  whilst  four  men  pulled  the  empty  boat  past  the 
shallows,  the  rest  of  the  crew  carried  the  goods  round  by  land  for 
half  a  mile  or  more,  and  it  was  dark  before  they  were  up  and  wo  had 
the  boat  stowed  again. 

Dec.  Ibik — We  started  the  following  morning  about  7.60  a.m.  The 
river  here  was  about  300  yards  wide,  and  quite  deep  enough  for  the  boats. 
We  passed  several  small  Mamboka  villages  on  either  bank,  and  at  11 .  15 
halted  for  breakfast  at  one  called  Eedi,  the  chiefs  name  being  Sura- 
Mkale,  and  the  population  about  seventy  in  number.  On  starting 
again,  at  3.20,  we  were  able  to  set  sail  on  the  cutter  and  take  the  gig 
in  tow.  After  sailing  slowly  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  only  grounding 
once,  we  passed  a  broad  channel,  almost  dry,  coming  in  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river.  After  passing  this  channel,  the  river  narrowed  to 
about  150  yards.  The  wind,  too,  freshened,  and  we  went  along  merrily 
at  about  4  knots  an  hour.  By  sunset  we  reached  the  small  village  of 
Nanandu.  The  river  here  is  barely  100  yards  wide.  A  clump  of  jungle, 
the  first  seen,  comes  down  to  the  bank  on  the  south  side ;  on  the  north 
side  were  low  reed-beds. 

Dec.  ISih, — Next  day  we  started  at  6.40  a.m.  The  river  was  fairly 
deep,  but  the  current  so  strong  that  four  men  could  hardly  pull  the  cutter 
against  it.  At  9 .  30  we  halted  for  breakfast.  A  breeze  sprang  up,  and 
at  1.45  we  started  under  sail,  passing  several  small  villages.  The  river 
here  is  little  over  100  yards  wide ;  the  banks  are  about  9  feet  high,  the 
soil  formed  of  alluvial  deposits  from  the  river,  and  the  country  open  and 
flat.  Presently  we  passed  patches  of  jungle  with  mparamusi  trees  and 
branching  palms  on  the  south  side,  and  then  a  bank  or  low  cliff,  soino 
40  feet  high,  of  red  earth,  with  jungle  at  the  top,  skirted  the  river  on  the 
south  side.  This  was  apparently  a  long,  low  spur  of  the  Matumbi  Hills. 
At  4.30  we  reached  a  sharp  bend  where  the  river  turned  nortli  by  east, 
and  the  wind  being  then  dead  ahead,  we  could  make  no  progress  against 
the  stream  with  the  oai's,  so  we  were  obliged  to  tow  the  boats  from  the 
banks,  a  task  neither  easy  nor  pleasant,  as  the  river-side  was  lined  with 
a  thick  growth  of  tall  reeds.  After  towing  for  half  a  mile,  we  reached  a 
few  huts  and  anchored  for  the  night. 

Dec.  17th. — Our  progress  next  day  was  very  slow,  alternately  pulling 
and  towing  the  boats ;  the  river  narrow  and  fairly  deep,  country  flat  and 
open.  At  5  p.m.  we  anchored  for  the  night  at  Malingwa,  a  long  line  of 
twelve  connected  villages,  each  under  its  own  chief,  the  whole  number- 
ing about  two  hundred  huts,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river.  There 
were  also  more  small  villages  on  the  south  side  of  the  river.  Here  the 
almost  dry  channel  which  we  passed,  near  Eedi,  leads  out  of  the  present 
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rivor.  The  natives  say  that  this  was  the  old  main  channel  of  the 
Kufiji,  but  that  three  years  ago  the  river  burst  for  itself  the  present 
bed. 

Bee.  18<A. — On  starting  in  the  morning  we  found  the  river  ahead 
much  broader  and  consequently  very  shallow.  I  had  all  hands  out  of 
the  boats,  and  with  a  deal  of  trouble  we  managed  to  haul  them  over  the 
shallows  for  about  700  yards ;  then  after  pulling  a  short  distance  we  came 
to  more  shallows,  and  again  had  all  hands  out  of  the  boats.  After 
passing  these  shallows,  we  were  able  to  tow  the  boats  for  half  a  mile 
from  the  south  bank ;  then  crossing  the  river,  we  halted  for  breakfast. 
Here  a  high  bank  (about  50  feet)  of  red  soil,  with  forest  trees  on  the  top, 
comes  up  to  the  river  on  the  north  side.  There  are  villages  on  both 
sides  of  the  stream.  At  1 .  80  we  started  under  sail,  and  ran  on  well  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  when  we  reached  a  place  where  the  river  widened, 
with  a  long,  low  sandbank  in  the  centre.  Here  we  again  got  into  shallow 
water,  and  had  to  have  all  hands  out  and  haul  the  boats  for  about 
500  yards ;  then  we  sailed  on,  passing  a  line  of  scattered  villages  on  the 
south  bank,  the  natives  of  which  were  shouting  and  using  threatening 
language  to  induce  us  to  stop.  I  was  disinclined  to  lose  the  afternoon 
breeze,  but  on  reaching  the  top  end  of  the  villages  we  came  to  more 
shallows  and  ran  aground,  whereupon  the  chief  came  oflf  in  a  canoe. 
Aftqr  some  "  talk,'*  as  he  said  they  had  some  rice  to  sell  and  our  stock 
was  getting  low,  I  decided  to  stay.  The  place  is  called  Makogi,  and 
contains  over  one  hundred  inhabitants,  all  Wamamboka;  the  chieTs 
name  is  Ngrega-watu. 

Dec.  19/7i. — My  crew  were  grumbling  for  a  rest,  and  next  day  being 
Sunday  I  gave  them  a  holiday  and  bought  them  a  sheep. 

Dec,  20<A. — On  leaving  Makogi  we  had  all  hands  in  the  water  hauling 
the  cutter  over  the  shallows  for  some  distance,  then  alternately  pulling  and 
towing  the  boat  from  the  bank.  We  passed  the  large  villages  of  Nya- 
mpara  and  Matimbwa,  containing  perhaps  200  huts,  and  about  11  o'clock 
reached  the  village  of  Ndungunu,  where  we  found  two  Swahili  mer- 
chants settled,  Hassan  bin  Omari  and  Chakua  bin  Mwalimu.  They 
were  trading  in  copal  and  rubber,  and  had  also  a  good  stock  of  rice, 
which  they  had  bought  up  after  the  harvest  at  the  rate  of  36  to  48  pwW 
to  the  dollar,  and  were  now  retailing  at  eight  pishi  to  the  dollar ;  finding 
a  rapid  sale  at  that  price,  for  few  people  in  the  country  had  any  food  at 
all.  I  bought  60  pishi  of  rice  to  replenish  our  own  stock.  Starting  again 
in  the  afternoon,  about  sunset  we  reached  the  village  of  Mgweri-mkale 
and  anchored  for  the  night. 

Dec,  21«f. — During  the  next  few  days  nothing  of  much  moment 
occurred.  We  proceeded  slowly  up  the  river,  which  was  from  200  to 
400  yards  wide  ;  our  progress  was  often  hindered  by  sandbanks  and 
shallows,  over  which  we  had  to  drag  the  boats.  We  passed  nnmerons 
small  villages  of  Wasoma,  Wamlanji,  and  other  tribes.    The  country  on 
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the  south  side  of  the  river  is  a  low  alluvial  plain,  under  water  during 
the  rains,  whilst  on  the  north  there  is  generally  a  perpendicular  bank 
from  20  to  50  feet  high ;  in  many  places  this  bank  has  been  undermined 
by  the  stream  during  flood,  and  numerous  large  trees  have  been  washed 
down  into  the  river,  where  they  considerably  obstruct  the  channeL  On 
December  24th  we  sighted  Mpanga  and  Behobeho  hills,  with  the  Ulugulu 
Mountains  in  the  distance,  and  on  December  28th  we  reached  the  village 
of  the  chief  Korogero,  where  we  met  Mzee  Sabaa,  the  Arab  who  brought 
the  Sultan's  boat  up  as  far  as  here  l^t  year,  and  who  is  now  trading  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  having  married  Korc^ero's  daughter.  Korogero 
ia  considered  the  head  chief  on  the  river,  but  since  his  town  was  burnt  by 
the  Wamahengi  (Mahenge),  most  of  his  people  being  killed  or  scattered 
and  he  himself  taken  prisoner,  he  has  very  little  power,  and  in  fact  only 
lives  here  on  sufferance  from  the  Wamahengi,  to  whom  he  pays  a  sort  of 
yearly  tribute,  part  of  which  he  collects  from  neighbouring  small  chiefs. 
The  Mahengi  people  seem  to  look  on  this  part  of  the  country  as  a  sort  of 
alave  preserve.  They  are  too  clever  to  depopulate  the  country  by  one 
big  sweep,  but  make  periodical  raids,  burning  one  or  two  villages  and 
carrying  off  a  few  slaves  ;  in  consequence,  many  of  these  Rufiji  people, 
when  they  have  got  in  their  crops,  hide  themselves  and  their  grain  in 
the  low  reedy  islands,  of  which  there  are  many  in  this  part  of  the  river. 
Here  they  are  not  so  easily  surprised,  as  the  Wamahengi  are  afraid  of 
the  crocodiles,  which  are  very  numerous  in  these  swampy  retreats.  The 
<»imtry  around  on  both  sides  of  the  river  is  a  low,  open  plain,  which  on 
the  north  side  stretches  to  within  six  or  eight  miles  of  the  Mgeta  river. 

I  met  near  here  the  chief  of  Behobeho,  who  told  me  that  his  villages 
had  been  burnt  by  the  Wamahengi  some  months  previously,  and  that  he 
and  those  of  his  people  who  had  escaped  were  now  living  near  the  river, 
Behobeho  being  quite  deserted. 

I  met  coastmen  from  Dar-es-Salaam,  Eisiju,  and  Eilwa  at  Korogero, 
this  being  the  meeting-place  of  the  trade  routes  from  Dar-es-Salaam, 
Mbwa-maji  and  Kisiju,  to  Mahengi,  and  from  Kilwa  to  Ugogo  and 
Unyamwezi.  From  Dar-es-Salaam  the  route  is  the  one  followed  by 
Mr.  Keith  Johnston,  the  routes  from  Kisiju,  Mbwa-maji,  &o.,  joining  it 
near  Mkamba ;  there  are  two  routes  hence  to  Mahengi,  one  being  that 
taken  by  Mr.  Thomson  through  Behobeho  and  Zungomero,  the  other  more 
to  the  southward  leaving  Behobeho  on  the  north.  This  route  is  much  the 
shorter  of  the  two,  but  lies  through  totally  uninhabited  country,  and 
except  during  the  dry  season  caravans  have  considerable  difficulty  in 
crossing  the  Euaha  river ;  it  is  said  to  be  a  ten  days*  march  from  Koro- 
gero's  to  the  first  of  the  Mahengi  villages.  The  Kilwa  man  told  me  that 
he  had  come  up  from  there  empty  handed  in  six  days  of  hard  marching, 
sleeping  at  Punga  Mkera  (10  hours'  march),  Eatchi  (10  hours),  Mjimbwe 
(8  hours),  Kiporoporo  (8  hours),  Bovu  (10  hours)  [Bovu  is  near  the 
river  lower  down],  Korogero  (5  hours).     From  Korogero  caravans  to 
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Unyamwezi  proceed  to  Zungomero,  where  they  strike  the  old  KaHngswana 
route. 

The  country  along  the  lower  part  of  the  Rufiji,  from  the  coast  np  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  first  falls,  presents  few  or  no  striking  featuiw. 
All  the  region  on  the  south  side  of  the  river — except  at  one  point  between 
Kadi  and  Malingwa,  where  a  low  wave  of  higher  land,  with  red  top 
soil  and  covered  with  jungle,  apparently  a  spur  of  the  Matumbi  Hiilg, 
comes  up  to  the  river — is  a  low  flat  plain,  for  the  most  part  flooded 
during  the  rains.  This  plain  is  open,  having  few  trees,  and  where  not 
cultivated  is  covered  with  a  rank  growth  of  reeds,  coarse  graas,  and 
some  small  bushes.  The  surface  appears  to  have  been  formed  by  alluvial 
deposits  from  the  river,  on  a  subsoU  of  yellowish  clay ;  the  soil  being  ver}- 
fertile,  and  growing  splendid  crops  of  rice,  which  is  the  chief  product. 
The  natives  also  cultivate  maize,  tobacco,  pumpkins,  sugar-cane,  and 
a  little  cassava  and  sweet  potatoes  where  the  soil  is  light.  Cotton 
would,  I  believe,  grow  exceedingly  well  here.  I  saw  a  few  cotton 
trees  in  some  of  .the  villages,  and  they  looked  particularly  healthy.  On 
the  north  side  of  the  Bufiji,  from  Mgweri-mkale's  village  to  MidkaJs 
the  country  is  higher  and  well  above  flood-level,  being  about  60  fieet 
above  the  ordinary  height  of  the  river ;  here  the  top  soil  is  of  red  earth, 
and  the  country  is  covered  with  forest  and  patches  of  thick  jungle.  The 
principal  crops  grown  on  this  red  soil  are  millet,  cassava,  two  or  three 
varieties  of  beans  and  pulse,  and  sweet  potatoes.  The  rest  of  the 
country  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  is  a  flat  alluvial  plain,  «iTniTa.T  in 
all  respects  to  the  south  side. 

The  river  itself  varies  in  breadth  from  100  yards  to  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile ;  the  average  rate  of  current  being  three  miles  an  hour.  I  do 
not  think  that  it  will  be  of  much  use  for  navigation,  except  by  native 
canoes,  and  possibly  small  flat-bottomed  boats  drawing  not  more  than 
two  feet  of  water  when  loaded,  for  in  the  wider  reaches  the  water  is  very 
shallow  and  the  stream  much  obstructed  by  shifting  sandbanks  and  other 
obstacles.  The  country  close  to  the  river  is  well  inhabited  for  this  part 
of  Africa,  both  banks  being  fairly  lined  with  small  straggling  villages. 
Away  from  the  river  extends  a  tract  of  very  sparsely  inhabited  cauntry 
dividing  these  Rufiji  people  from  the  hill  tribes,  i.e.  the  Wamatumbi 
and  Wakitchi  on  the  south,  and  the  Wandendereko  and  Wazaramo  on  the 
north  of  the  river.  The  Rufiji  villages  are  all  very  much  alike ;  genenslly 
ii  clump  of  mango  trees,  and  a  few  bananas,  and  sometimes  one  or  two 
coco-palms,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  a  number  of  small  scattered  huts, 
thatched  with  palmetto  leaves,  the  sides  of  the  huts  being  merely  grass 
screens ;  a  hut  with  plastered  walls  is  rarely  seen,  the  reason  appearing 
to  bo  that  during  the  rains  the  country  is  under  water.  The  people  then 
go  about  in  canoes,  sleep  on  high  bedsteads  built  in  the  roof  of  the  hut, 
and  do  their  cooking  on  a  small  platform  of  sticks  thickly  plastered  over 
with  clay,  and  raised  on  stakes  above  flood-level. 
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The  natives  all  call  themselves  Warufiji,  but  they  are  divided  into  a 
number  of  small  sub-tribes,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  Wamamboka, 
the  Wasoma,  the  Wamlanji,  the  Wamahoka,  and  the  Wahimba.  They 
-appear  to  have  no  distinctive  tribal  marks  or  customs ;  most  of  them 
"wear  coast  dress  and  ornaments,  and  profess  to  be  Mahommedans,  but 
they  have  no  mosques  and  I  never  saw  one  of  them  performing  any 
devotions.  They  still  follow  their  old  customs,  such  as  burning  for 
-witchcraft,  trial  by  ordeal,  &c.  They  have  three  trials  by  ordeal :  by 
one  a  bead  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  to  which  is  attached  a  ''  handle ''  of 
ctiff  fibre  two  inches  long,  is  thrust  up  under  the  eyelid  of  the  accused ; 
the  medicine  man  then  makes  a  long  speech,  and  if  by  the  completion  of 
this  speech  the  accused  has  not  been  able  to  screw  the  bead  from  under 
his  eyelid  by  winking  and  such  like  muscular  contortions  of  his  face,  he 
is  then  pronounced  guilty.  By  the  second,  they  touch  the  tongue  of  the 
■accased  with  a  decoction  made  from  the  bark  of  some  tree;  if  this  stuff 
blisters  his  tongue  the  man  is  guilty.  By  the  third,  billets  of  dry  wood 
are  placed  about  a  foot  apart,  grass  and  twigs  are  placed  between,  set  on 
£re,  and  all  fanned  to  a  red  heat ;  over  this  the  accused — ^first  having  had 
his  feet  well  washed — has  to  walk  treading  on  each  billet  in  succession ; 
if  his  feet  blister  he  is  guilty.  Twins  are  accounted  unlucky,  and  killed 
directly  after  birth.  Each  little  village  has  its  own  chief,  who  appears 
to  be  perfectly  independent,  and  they  have  very  little  cohesion  or  oen- 
tralisatioD.  The  chief  has  very  little  authority  even  amongst  the  people 
of  his  own  village.  When  a  chief  dies  his  eldest  son  takes  his  father's 
name  and  dignities. 

Near  the  coast  the  people  speak  Kingindo,  with  a  mixture  of  Ki- 
mlima  and  Zaramo  words.  As  we  got  higher  up  the  river,  I  noticed  more 
and  more  Zaramo  words,  until  at  Korogero's  the  people  speak  almost  pure 
JZaramo;  but  most  of  the  people  understand  Kisuahili.  They  have  a 
deal  of  intercourse  with  the  coast,  through  Kilwa  and  other  coastmen, 
who  come  to  buy  rice,  &c.  No  copal  or  indiarubber  is  found  near  the 
river,  but  much  is  brought  down  by  the  Wazaramo,  Wakitchi,  and  other 
tribes,  from  the  hills  on  either  side  of  the  river;  on  the  river,  it  is 
•exchanged  for  rice  or  cloth. 

Dec  SOth, — After  resting  a  day  at  Korogero's,  on  Wednesday,  December 
:80th,  I  started  with  four  men  on  foot  to  examine  the  Pangani  Falls, 
-which  were  within  20  miles  of  us,  for,  having  heard  such  unfavourable 
reports  of  the  river  and  country  cdiead,  I  decided  to  see  the  falls  before 
I  took  the  boats  any  farther. 

After  marching  for  about  nine  miles  through  grass  and  reed-beds 
principally,  and  keeping  near  the  river,  we  reached  the  village  of  Soti — 
people  Wakhutu — built  on  a  sandbank  in  the  river,  which  is  here  over  a 
.quarter  of  a  mile  wide.  We  waded  across  to  the  island,  but  on  leaving 
we  had  to  be  ferried  over  to  the  south  side  of  the  river,  as  the  water 
was  deeper.     Walking  along  near  the  south  bank  we  soon  came  to 
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higher  ground,  and  after  an  hour's  walk  reached  the  village  of  Kigumi, 
situatod  in  a  patch  of  thick  jungle,  and  well  stockaded.  It  is  a  large 
village  of  nearly  200  huts,  the  people  being  Wagangi  with  a  mixture  of 
Kufiji  and  Gindo  people  who  have  sought  protection  there.  On  our 
arrival  the  chief  sent  me  a  present,  but  did  not  make  his  appearance. 
Next  day,  after  a  good  deal  of  delay  and  persuasion,  he  came  out,  ex- 
plaining that  neither  he  nor  his  fathers  had  ever  seen  a  white  man, 
so  he  felt  afraid.  The  result  of  all  this  was  that  I  had  to  stay  until  the 
next  day  in  order  to  get  a  guide ;  heavy  rain  fell  during  the  afternoon 
and  night. 

Jan,  1«/,  1881. — We  had  some  trouble  with  the  guides  in  the  morning, 
and  it  was  late  when  we  got  off,  so  we  did  not  reach  the  fledls  until  the 
following  day.  The  country  passed  through  was  very  rough,  bare 
ridges  rising  in  terraces  of  broken  rock,  with  steep  rocky  spurs  fiTiinhing 
abruptly  at  the  river.  We  heard  the  roar  of  the  waters  as  we  neared 
the  falls,  and  descended  into  a  narrow  rocky  gorge  with  a  high  steep 
ridge  on  the  opposite  side ;  still  we  could  not  see  the  river  until  after 
clambering  down  amongst  the  loose  rocks ;  we  were  then  able  to  peep 
over,  and  saw  the  stream  some  40  feet  below,  rushing  at  a  great  pace 
through  a  channel  some  15  yards  wide,  which  it  has  worn  for  itself 
in  the  solid  rock.  Masses  of  rock  had  fallen  into  this  channel  in 
several  places,  making  small  waterfalls. 

After  spending  three  hours  at  the  falls  we  started  on  our  return 
journey,  and  reached  Korogero's  on  Tuesday  morning,  January  4th. 
Everything  had  gone  on  well  during  my  absence ;  food,  however,  now 
became  a  serious  matter,  for  the  country  was  in  a  state  of  fisimine,  and 
I  could  only  just  buy,  at  very  high  prices,  enough  food  to  keep  my  small 
party  from  day  to  day.  A  few  days'  delay  at  this  place  would  probably 
exhaust  the  small  reserve  stock  of  rice  which  I  was  keeping  to  enable 
us  to  pass  the  uninhabited  country  ahead.  I  had  also  to  consider 
the  fact  that  the  famine  would  be  worse  and  food  still  scarcer  at  the 
time  I  should  want  to  return.  I  sent  men  round  the  villages  within 
reachable  distance  to  buy  all  the  food  they  could  get,  which  was  not 
very  much,  and  made  a  start  up  the  river,  hoping  to  get  the  boats  as  far 
as  the  foot  of  the  falls,  for  the  hilly  nature  of  the  country  obliged  me 
to  abandon  all  idea  of  taking  the  boats  round  this  obstacle.  But  after 
going  about  two  miles,  we  quite  came  to  a  standstill,  and  could  get  the 
boats  no  farther.  The  river  on  escaping  from  the  hills  spreads  out  to  a 
width  of  nearly  half  a  mile,  and  is  full  of  banks  and  reedy  islands, 
with  the  water  nowhere  more  than  a  foot  in  depth,  so  I  had  reluctantly 
to  turn  back.  In  the  evening  I  had  the  men  up  and  told  them  that 
as  we  could  get  the  boats  no  farther  I  should  proceed  on  foot,  and 
they  would  all  have  to  carry  loads ;  this  the  majority  of  the  men  refused 
firmly  to  do.  My  own  three  Dar-es-Salaam  men  were  of  course  ready 
to  go  anywhere  with  me.    Three  of  the  others  were  sick  and  could 
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not  liavo  marched ;  three  others  were  unsound  and  would  probably  have 
broken  down,  and  altogether  I  foresaw  so  much  trouble  and  delay  if  I 
kept  them,  that  I  decided  to  send  the  whole  back  to  Zanzibar  in  the  gig, 
as  they  seemed  determined  not  to  proceed  except  by  sheer  force,  which 
would  mean  delays  and  want  of  food.  Six  men  stayed  with  me  out  of 
the  fifteen ;  one,  the  coxswain,  I  loft  in  charge  of  the  l)oat.  I  then  had 
to  engage  nine  natives  as  porters ;  being  planting  season  I  had  some 
difficulty  in  getting  men,  and  none  would  engage  for  a  long  joTimey. 
I  eventually  succeeded  in  getting  nine  men  and  a  boy,  who  were  to 
accompany  me  at  all  events  as  far  as  some  second  falls  which  I  had 
heard  of. 

We  packed  the  goods  and  stores  into  the  smallest  compass  we  could, 
and  on  Monday,  January  10th,  about  noon,  we  made  a  start ;  in  two 
marches  reaching  Eigumi's,  where  we  were  detained  a  day  tiying  to 
buy  food.  The  people  here  told  me  that  the  hills  to  the  south,  near 
Lohembero  Peak,  are  very  rich  in  copal  and  rubber.  It  is  Idonde 
country,  but  most  of  the  original  inhabitants  have  been  driven  out  or 
killed  by  the  Wamahengi  and  Wagwangwara. 

Jan.  IZth. — On  Thursday  morning  we  started  across  the  hills;  our 
afbemoon  march  was  stopped  by  a  very  heavy  thunderstorm,  which 
obliged  us  to  take  shelter  under  the  huge  overhanging  rocks ;  and  the 
rain  continuing  we  had  to  btay  the  night  there.  Starting  next  morning 
uphill,  we  walked  on  a  long  ridge,  then  turned  down  to  the  river 
which  wo  struck  at  Mkalingo,  a  village  consisting  of  half-a-dozen  small 
grass  huts,  and  situated  about  a  mile  above  the  falls.  The  river  is  still 
nnnavigable  here ;  we  walked  along  it  for  a  mile,  and  then  halted  for 
breakfast  at  Maruka's,  whose  village  is  on  a  small  reeily  island,  but 
there  were,  however,  three  grass  hiits  on  the  main  bank  where  we  got 
shelter. 

The  Pangani  Falls  are  formed  by  a  range  of  hills  running  nearly 
north  and  south.  Mpangwa,  Behobeho,  and  Kipulala  are  the  highest 
peaks ;  to  the  southward  a  low  ridge  extended  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach;  to  the  northward,  the  range  appeared  to  run  in  a  broken  lino 
through  Behobeho  to  the  Ulugulu  Mountains,  and  to  form  the  watershed 
of  the  Ruaha  to  the  eastward.  These  hills  are  apparently  the  edge  of  a 
higher  plateau  ;  on  their  eastward  side  they  rise  in  steep  rocky  terraccK, 
whilst  to  the  westward  their  slope  is  very  slight  and  gradual,  and  all 
the  country  high  and  undulating ;  the  geological  formation  is  similar 
to  that  of  Behobeho,  described  by  Mr.  Thomson.  Through  a  narrow 
winding  and  rocky  gorge  in  these  hills  the  river  runs,  the  fall  to  the 
plain  below  being  considerable,  but  as  I  had  with  me  no  aneroid  or 
boiling-point  thermometer,  I  was  unable  to  get  any  heights. 

Leaving  Maruka's  village  about  3  p.m.,  we  marched  over  undulating 
open  forest  country,  the  trees  principally  mimosas,  the  soil  light  with 
much  broken  quartz  and  stone,  and  the  land  drained  by  rocky  nullahs. 
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We  passed  the  junction  of  the  river  Buaha.  During  the  dry  season  the 
Euaha  brings  down  less  water  than  the  Uranga,  and  is  very  shallow; 
but  I  am  told  that  during  the  wet  season  most  water  comes  down  the 
Euaha. 

The  following  day  at  noon  we  reached  the  village  of  Simba-MbOi,  on 
an  island ;  the  river  up  to  this  point  runs  through  and  over  a  narrow 
bod  of  broken  rock  in  a  succession  of  rapids^  and  falls,  the  channel  in 
some  places  being  little  more  than  20  yards  wide.  The  country  roond 
about  and  the  river  scenery  reminded  me  very  much  of  the  Bovuma  above 
Mayeye. 

Simba-Mbili  village  has  about  twenty-five  huts;  the  people,  who 
are  Mawanda,  had  no  food  to  sell  us;  they  themselves  were  living 
on  fish  and  a  white  tuber  about  the  size  of  a  potato ;  this  they  dig  up 
in  the  forest.  In  its  raw  state  it  is  poisonous,  and  requires  to  be  cot 
into  thin  slices  and  soaked  in  the  river  for  a  day,  and  afterwaids 
thoroughly  dried  in  the  sun,  pounded  and  boiled,  or  made  into  floor 
before  it  is  eatable.  They  say  the  beer  made  from  it  is  very  good  and 
strong. 

All  the  people  on  the  river  make  great  use  of  poisoned  weapons;  lower 
down  they  spear  the  hippopotami  on  shore  on  moonlight  nights  with 
poisoned  assegais.  Here,  besides  poisoning  their  arrows  and  lances,  thej 
use  poisoned  bullets;  the  poison,  which  greatly  resembles  pitch, is  plastered 
all  over  the  ball,  which  is  several  sizes  smaller  than  the  bore  of  the  gon. 
Any  animal  receiving  a  slight  flesh  wound  from  one  of  these  balls  is 
oertain  to  be  found  dead  next  day.  The  poison  is  obtained  from  the 
bark  of  a  tree,  boiled  down. 

We  were  delayed  next  day  through  one  of  the  Eufiji  porters  being 
«ick. 

Jan,  17th, — I  got  two  men  as  guides  from  Simba-Mbili,  and  we  left 
his  village  on  Monday  morning,  January  17th  ;  on  measuring  our  stock 
of  rice  and  millet,  we  found  that  there  remained  just  two  and  a  half  fall 
days*  rations  per  man,  so,  as  we  had  several  days'  march  thxongh  nnin- 
habited  country  before  us,  I  at  once  put  every  one  on  half  allowance, 
i.  e.  half  a  pound  of  rice  a  day  per  man,  and  it  was  well  that  I  did  so, 
for  we  got  no  more  food  for  eight  days ;  but  as  we  managed  to  shoot 
several  antelopes,  and  always  had  meat  in  plenty,  we  did  not  suffer  £coa 
hunger. 

Our  route  lay  along  the  south  bank  of  the  river,  through  very  rongh 
rocky  country ;  there  was  no  path,  except  where  elephant  or  hippopotamus 
tracks  led  in  the  right  direction.  The  ground  in  many  parts  was  almost 
paved  with  broken  rock,  and  most  of  the  trees  were  thorny  mimosas. 
These  marches  tried  the  men  very  much,  walking  with  bare  feet;  most 
of  them  got  lamed  by  the  sharp  stones  and  thorns,  after  they  had  made 
themselves  sandals  of  waterbuck  hide  they  got  along  better.  We  had 
rain  too  every  day,  which  hindered  us,  for  when  a  heavy  storm  oame  an. 
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we  had  to  halt  and  shelter  the  goods ;  there  were  generally  plenty  of 
palmettos  growing  near,  so  we  were  able  to  construct  a  fairly  water- 
tight hut  in  a  very  short  time. 

Jan,  22m2. — On  the  morning'  of  January  22nd  we  reached  the 
Shughuli  Falls.  Where  we  first  saw  them  the  river,  about  20  yards 
wide,  rushes  in  a  succession  of  falls  and  rapids  between  high  rocks; 
on  the  south  side  the  rocks  rise  almost  perpendicularly  to  a  height  of 
some  60  feet;  on  the  north  side  the  rocks  are  more  sloping,  and  in 
several  places  run  out  into  the  stream,  leaving  only  a  space  of  eight  or 
ten  yards,  through  which  the  water  rushes  foaming.  A  few  families  of 
Wagangi  who  live  on  a  small  island  of  rock  just  above  the  falls,  seemed 
to  get  their  living  principally  by  sitting  here  waiting  for  the  fish  which 
are  carried  down  the  falls  and  thrown  up  into  the  pot-holes  in  the 
rocks.  My  men  found  one  large  fish  about  throe  feet  long.  Half  a  mile 
farther  we  reached  the  junction  of  the  Luwego  and  ITranga.  Up  to  this 
point  the  river  is  called  the  Eufiji. 

The  Luwego,  a  large  stream,  here  100  yards  wide,  comes  in  from 
the  south  and  south-west,  and  the  Uranga  comes  down  from  the  north* 
west ;  the  delta  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers  is  a  sort  of  low 
rocky  valley  of  granitic  formation  ;  most  of  the  rocks  are  tilted  towards 
the  north-east  at  an  angle  of  nearly  45  degrees,  as  though  by  pressure 
from  below.  Where  sand  has  collected  between  the  rocks  trees  have 
taken  root,  forming  a  sort  of  jungle  on  the  small  islands,  amongst  which 
the  Uranga  river  runs  in  three  larger  and  innumerable  smaller  channels, 
all  forming  a  succession  of  little  cascades.  I  noticed  in  this  delta  many 
^'  miwali  "  palms,  from  the  leaves  of  which  the  Madagascar  grass-cloth 
is  made,  and  other  trees  growing  on  stilted  roots  like  mangroves;  a 
solitary  oil-palm  stands  at  the  head  of  the  falls. 

Four  families  of  Wagangi  were  living  on  a  rock  in  the  delta.  They 
bad  two  bark  canoes,  but  they  refused  to  ferry  us  across  the  Luwego 
until  they  had  communicated  with  a  bigger  chief  called  Mlongora.  They, 
however,  consented  to  take  some  of  my  men  across  to  bring  back  food, 
our  rice  being  quite  finished ;  but  they  would  not  start  nntil  the 
following  day.  The  men  took  a  supply  of  calico  and  returned  the 
following  day  with  some  rice  and  millet,  and  an  invitation  from 
Mlongora  to  hurry  on  to  his  village.  The  next  day  was  wasted  in 
bargaining  with  the  canoe  owner,  who  wanted  twenty  cloths  for  ferry- 
ing us  across ;  finally  we  had  to  give  him  one  turban  cloth,  one  piece  of 
kaniki,  and  two  doti  of  amerikani.  They  then  carried  the  canoe  half  a 
mile  up  the  Luwego  to  a  better  crossing  place.  Still  there  were  falls 
above  and  below  us  ;  the  stream  was  running  like  a  mill  race,  whilst  the 
waves  caused  by  the  water  breaking  against  the  sunken  rocks  made 
the  little  bark  canoe  fairly  dance;  but  the  canoe  men  were  very 
dexterous,  and  we  all  reached  the  other  side  without  mishap  by  12.45, 
and  set  off  at  once,  but  did  not  reach  Mlongora's  village  until  5  PJd.,  as 
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\vc  got  lost  and  Avandered  close  to  the  foot  of  the  Mberara  Hills  before  we 
discovered  our  mistake. 

Mlongora's  is  a  village  of  over  sixty  small  gabled  huts  thatched  with 
palmetto  leaves,  the  better  huts  plastered,  a  space  being  left  open  at  one 
end  for  baraza.  The  people  are  Mawanda  and  Gangi,  with  some  Gindo 
and  Donde  slaves.  They  are  on  good  terms  with  one  or  more  of  tbf» 
Mahcngi  chiefs.  This  by  no  means  grants  them  immunity  from  an  attack 
by  any  other  chief  of  that  marauding  tribe,  and  they  live  in  constant 
dread,  though  they  themselves  are  in  the  habit  of  putting  on  Maviti 
costume  and  harrying  their  weaker  neighbours.  The  women  and  young 
men  wear  a  small  piece  of  calico  passed  between  the  legs,  and  held  up 
before  and  behind  by  a  belt  of  bead  rope.  No  iron  or  salt  is  found  in 
the  country,  and  they  are  dependent  for  these  necessary  articles  on 
passing  coast  caravans.  They  all  use  rudely  shaped  wooden  hoes  made 
of  blackwood — coast  ebony ;  I  saw  three  sorts,  one  shaped  like  a  spud 
for  digging,  one  shovel-shaped  for  weeding,  and  the  other  like  a  small 
double-bladed  paddle,  one  blade  being  cut  oflf  square  for  weeding.  They 
seemed  fairly  eflfective,  but  required  often  sharpening.  One  small  natiye 
adze  of  iron  appeared  to  be  the  public  property  of  the  village,  and  every 
morning  at  sunrise  I  saw  the  women  taking  turns  at  sharpening  the 
hoes  before  commencing  work. 

The  village  is  on  an  island  about  half  a  mile  long ;  £at,  with  good 
soil.  At  the  lower  end  of  this  island  a  bar  of  rocks  extends  across  the 
river  and  forms  the  head  of  these  falls.  Below  here  the  river  runs  in 
innumerable  little  channels  and  waterfalls  amongst  the  rocks  until  it 
joins  the  Luwego  at  Shughuli.  At  Mlongora's  the  river  flows  from  the 
south-west ;  lower  down  it  is  turned  by  the  high  ndge,  and  on  joining 
the  Luwego  it  flows  from  the  north-west.  Two  small  villages  of 
Wagangi,  Mkwawi  and  Momboli,  are  built  on  the  rocks  in  this  delta 
for  safety.  Al>ove  Mlongora's  there  are  two  other  villages  on  islands 
in  the  Uranga ;  Legoa*s  about  three  miles  higher  up,  and  Luganako's, 
about  as  far  again.  The  people  are  Wagangi.  Beyond  this  are  no  more 
villages  until  the  Mahengi  country  is  reached,  which  is  two  long  days-* 
march  ahead. 

About  a  mile  above  Mlongora's  the  Uranga,  which  up  to  this  point 
comes  do^vn  from  the  north-west,  is  turned  by  the  Mberara  Mountains, 
which  rise  from  the  river  in  steep  jungle-clothed  peaks,  and  to  the 
height  of  nearly  2000  feet  above  the  plateau  on  which  they  stand.^ 
The  Uranga  river  above  Mlongora's  was  deep,  with  a  very  slow 
current.  Canoes  from  Mahengi  come  down  as  far  as  here.  The  natives 
tell  me  that  there  are  many  islands  in  the  river,  and  that  at  one  place  above 
here  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  canoe  past,  owing  to  the  rocks  in  the  stream. 

]\Ilongora  received  me  well  and  gave  me  a  fine  fat  sheep,  but  we 
found  food  very  scarce  and  dear,  and  I  had  to  make  the  chief  a  big 
present  before  lie  would  allow  his  people  to  sell  me  anything. 
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The  country  between  the  XJranga  and  Luwego  rivers  is  called  XJgangi, 
or  TJpogoro,  the  two  words  being  used  indifferently  for  both  the  country 
Jtnd  the  people,  the  only  explanation  I  could  get  for  this  being  that  the 
old  Wagangi  had  died  out,  and  the  present  inhabitants  were  Wapogoro. 
Most  of  the  Gangi  country'  is  now  under  the  rule  of  an  Ubcna  chief  called 
Mtengere  (the  name  mentioned  on  Captain  Elton's  map),  but  he  has 
shifted  his  position  since  then,  and  is  now  settled  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Uranga  river,  in  the  Gangi  country,  and  at  the  back  of  the 
Lohembero  Mountains.  He  has  conquered  the  Wagangi,  and  they  now 
are  living  under  him.  From  the  hills  near  Shughuli  I  sighted  these 
Lohembero  Mountains,  a  lofty  distant  range  l)earing  W.S.W. 

Caravans  from  Eilwa  continually  visit  Mtengere's  town  to  buy  slaves 
.and  ivory ;  some  pass  through  here.  From  this  point  they  either  follow 
the  Uranga  round  by  Mahengi,  which  makes  about  an  eight  days' 
journey,  or  go  by  a  shorter,  but  very  rugged  road  through  the  Wagangi 
and  Lohembero  hills,  and  arrive  on  the  fifth  day ;  and  there  is  yet  another 
route  from  Kilwa  which  crosses  the  Luwego  higher  Tip,  two  days' journey 
from  here,  at  its  junction  with  a  large  stream  called  the  Mbalanandu, 
which  flows  into  the  Luwego  from  the  southward,  then  onward  over  the 
Wagangi  and  Lohembero  mountains ;  they  first  strike  the  Uranga  at 
Mtengere's,  where  the  river  is  said  to  be  wide  and  deep,  with  no  current. 
There  is  said  to  be  a  trade  route  from  Mtengere's  to  Tanganyika  through 
Usango.  I  could  hear  nothing  of  a  road  to  the  north  end  of  Lake  Nyassa, 
but  heard  from  a  Eilwa  man  of  a  route  leading  from  Mtengere's  through 
the  Magwangwara  country,  which  reaches  the  lake  near  Losewa. 

A  caravan  of  Kilwa  men  in  charge  of  a  half-bred  Arab  crossed  the 
Luwego  the  same  day  as  we  did ;  they  crossed  at  Simba's,  a  short  dis- 
tance higher  up  the  river,  and  stayed  at  Legoa's  village  on  the  Uranga. 
They  were  on  their  way  to  Mahengi  to  buy  ivory,  or  failing  that,  india- 
rubber,  which  the  Mahengi  people  now  collect  in  great  quantities.  A 
party  of  these  Kilwa  men  came  to  Mlongora's,  which  was  the  only  place 
where  they  could  get  food;  they  were  highly  indignant  at  the  high 
prices  which  Mlongora  demanded,  and  informed  my  men  that  had  I  not 
been  there  they  would  have  burned  down  the  village  and  taken  what 
they  required. 

They  told  me  that  they  had  suffered  very  much  from  want  of  food 
on  the  road  up,  but  hoped  for  better  times  at  Mahengi,  which  is  looked 
on  as  the  land  of  plenty  in  these  parts  ;  they  had  come  up  from  Kilwa 
in  thii*teen  days,  not  including  stoppages,  and  gave  me  tlie  following  list 
of  marches : — 

Days.  Hours. 

^     0.  Kilwa  Eiyinga. 

1.  >Iito1a*B  village        . .  Mandanda  tribe  . .     4 

*2.  Kitoi's        „              . .  Mkumbaji     „  . .     4 

3.  Bwana  Hassan's  Tillage,  Yao              ,,  • .    4    (here  cross  river  Mtnmbei). 

4.  Mpinda's                  „  „               »»  ••    ^i 
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Days. 

Hours. 

5.  Kitelikega's  yillago 

. .     Gindo  tribe  . . 

..    11 

(including  midday  halt). 

6.  Ndengo 

• .     lorest      •  •     •  • 

..     9 

»f                  »» 

7.  Mpoma's    Tillage 

. .     Eikiraji  tribe 

..   11 

»                  »> 

8.  Mkweiiya's      „  .. 

. .     Donde       „ 

..    10 

i»                 »» 

9.  Kinycnyena*s  „  .. 

. .     Mitowa      „ 

..   10 

»»                 »• 

10.  Mgogi'a            „  . . 

. .     Gangi        „ 

,.     7 

11.  Matalorai 

. .     forest     . . 

..     5 

12.  Simba's  village    . . 

. .     Gangi  tribe  . . 

..  10 

(here  croe^  rirer  Lowego). 

13.  Legoa*8       „ 

•  •             W              It          •  • 

..     3 

(on  iBland  in  Urang^  riTer). 

The  greater  part  of  the  Rufiji  river  between  Pangani  FaUs  and  Shn- 
ghnli  is  totally  nnnavigable.  From  Pangani  up  to  the  first  villages  of 
Simba-Mbili  the  river  runs  in  a  succession  of  rapids  and  low  falls,  through 
a  narrow  rocky  channel.  From  Simba-Mbili's  to  the  junction  of  a  small 
river  called  Lutope,  which  joins  the  Rufiji  on  the  right  bank,  the  stream 
is  obstructed  by  numerous  ledges  of  rock,  which  extend  across  the  river, 
forming  natural  weirs.  Above  here  the  river  widens  out,  in  some  places 
being  500  yards  wide,  very  shallow,  and  full  of  bare  sandbanks,  and  a 
few  reedy  islands  and  ledges  of  rock ;  but  here,  after  the  rains,  when 
there  is  plenty  of  water  in  the  river,  it  might  be  possible  to  get  a  light  gig 
up.  The  average  rate  of  current  at  this  place  is  two  and  a  half  miles  an 
hour.  As  we  near  Shughuli  the  river  narrows  again,  and  the  stream  is 
barred  again  by  ledges  of  rock  and  low  falls.  The  natives  tell  me  that 
at  no  time  of  the  year  is  it  possible  to  go  all  the  way  from  Simba-Mbili  s 
to  the  foot  of  Shughuli  Falls  in  a  canoe. 

The  country  between  Pangani  and  Shughuli  is  hilly  and  rugged,  and 
the  falls  of  the  river  narrow.  From  Maruka's  to  eight  or  ten  miles 
beyond  Simba-Mbili's,  are  broad  ridges  of  open  forest  country  sloping 
easily  down  to  the  river,  but  beyond  this  the  hills  rise  abruptly,  in  well- 
defined  rocky  terraces,  from  the  river,  generally  in  three  terraces ;  the 
ground  in  many  parts  is  almost  paved  with  broken  stone.  The  tops  of 
the  highest  ridges  are  flat,  covered  with  forest  of  very  thin  timber,  prin- 
cipally "  miombo  " — the  tree  from  which  the  natives  make  bark  cloth. 
The  soil  is  generally  of  red  earth,  with  a  yellowish  sandstone  under 
it.  The  lower  strata  of  rock  I  took  to  be  gneiss ;  it  closely  resembled 
granite,  and  was  of  two  sorts,  one  grey,  the  other  of  a  reddish  colour. 
I  noticed,  too,  plenty  of  broken  quartz,  and  beds  of  a  greenish  stone 
cropped  up  in  some  places ;  it  generally  appeared  to  have  got  tilted  up 
on  edge  and  then  cracked  into  squares  until  it  somewhat  resembled  a 
Mount^Soncl  pavement.  On  the  lower  ground  the  country  was  open, 
growing  only  a  few  stunted  thorny  trees.  Several  places  were  pointed 
out  to  mo  by  the  guides  where  there  had  been  villages  before  the 
Wamahengi  overran  the  country;  but  the  land  is  too  barren  and 
rocky  ever  to  have  been  able  to  maintain  a  large  popidation ;  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river,  up  to  the  Ruaha,  the  country  is  totally  un- 
inhabited ;  to  the  south-east,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  river, 
are  a  few  small  scattered  villages  of  Wandondo  and  Wapogoro.    The 
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whole  country  from  above  Shughuli  to  the  plain  below  Ifpange  Hills  is 
ijifested  by  the  tsetse-fly. 

I  wanted  to  go  forward  as  far  as  Mtengere's  town,  but  it  would  have 
been  necessary  to  pass  through  Mahengi,  where  I  should  in  all  proba- 
bility have  been  delayed;  my  Eufiji  men,  moreover,  were  anxious  to 
get  home  to  their  young  crops  and  would  go  no  farther,  and  I  could  get 
neither  guides  nor  porters  from  Mlongora,  who  told  me  that  only  last 
month  the  Magwangwara — or  "  Wamachota,"  as  they  are  generally 
called  here — had  got  round  to  the  southward  of  Mtengere's  and  swept 
the  TJgangi  country  between  here  and  his  (Mtengere's)  town,  and  that 
the  people  who  had  escaped  were  living  in  the  jungle  and  amongst 
the  rocks,  and  there  was  no  food.  The  result  was  said  to  be  a  war 
between  the  Magwangwara  and  Wabena,  but  no  definite  news  of  this 
had  arrived.  The  rainy  season  too  appeared  to  be  commencing  some- 
what early,  and  the  Kilwa  men  told  me  that  after  a  month's  time 
the  streams  would  be  in  flood  and  impassable,  so  I  reluctantly 
decided  to  turn  back. 

We  had  been  assured  by  Simba-Mbili  that  at  ShughuU  we  should 
find  grain  so  cheap  that  "they  would  not  stop  to  measure  it."  On 
Ae  contrary,  we  had  very  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  sufficient 
supply  to  enable  us  to  return  to  the  boat ;  fowls  or  eggs  we  could  not 
get,  and  had  to  trust  to  our  rifles  for  meat,  of  which  happily  we  did  not 
run  very  short.     The  grain  we  got  was  exorbitantly  dear. 

Jan.  31«(. — We  finally  left  Mlongora's  on  Monday  morning,  January 
Slfit.  On  reaching  the  Luwego  a  fresh  imposition  awaited  us  in  the 
shape  of  fresh  payment  at  the  ferry,  there  being  a  diflerent  canoe  and 
difierent  men.  The  general  rule  is  that  returning  caravans  who  have 
paid  on  their  way  up  are  ferried  on  their  return  free  of  charge,  but  our 
old  friend  had  hidden  both  himself  and  his  canoe ;  however,  by  a  little 
judicious  bullying  we  managed  to  get  ferried  over  without  much  delay 
for  one  and  a  half  doti  of  amerikani ;  and  that  night  we  got  as  far  as 
our  old  camp  at  Mkwali  river. 

Feb.  4i'h, — Four  more  toilsome  marches  took  us  to  Simba-Mbili,  who 
we  found  had  shifted  to  his  second  village  lower  down  the  river ;  this 
removal  caused  me  the  loss  of  some  antelope  skulls  which  I  had  left  in 
his  charge ;  he  had  left  them  at  the  other  village,  and  I  had  no  time  to 
send  back  for  them. 

Feb.  6th. — We  reached  Msisima's  village  below  the  Pangani  Falls  in 
two  marches.  I  sent  the  Rufiji  porters  home  from  this  place  in  charge 
of  Quena  bin  Ali,  and  decided  to  remain  a  day  or  two,  partly  to  climb 
Mpanga  Hill,  and  partly  in  the  hope  of  getting  some  shooting.  Kigumi 
sent  me  a  fowl,  some  eggs,  and  a  basket  of  millet. 

It  rained  almost  incessantly  for  the  next  three  days.  On  the  fourth 
I  crossed  the  river  and  had  ascended  some  distance  up  Mpanga  Hill,  when 
it  became  cloudy,  so  that  I  could  get  no  bearings  of  the  coast  hills ;  the 
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climbing  was  very  toilsomet  owing  to  two  boils  on  one  of  my  ankles. 
Afterwards  we  saw  some  fresb  buffalo  tracks,  but  the  animals  had  taken 
refuge  in  a  jungle  so  thick  that  we  could  only  follow  them  by  keeping 
in  the  path  which  they  had  made.  We  tracked  them  for  over  three 
hours,  several  times  being  within  ten  yards,  the  first  intimation  we 
had  of  their  close  proximity  being  the  grand  crash  as  they  broke  away. 
We  finally  forced  them  out  of  the  cover,  but  they  would  not  stand  in 
the  open,  they  galloped  round  in  a  long  curve  and  took  refuge  in  the 
jungle  again ;  so  we  left  them  there. 

Feb.  lltli. — The  following  morning  I  hired  a  canoe  and  was  paddled 
down  to  Korogero's  in  about  six  hours.  I  found  the  cutter  and  the 
stores  which  I  had  left  here  quite  safe.  The  man  to  whom  I  had  con- 
fided the  charge  of  the  boat  was  very  pleased  to  see  me  ;  he  had  eaten 
up  all  the  food  I  had  left  him,  and  was  then  living  on  roots  and  the  heart 
of  a  kind  of  palmetto — native  name  milala — which  tastes  mnch  like  the 
heart  of  the  coco-palm. 

I  remained  two  days  at  Korogero's  to  pay  off  my  porters,  anange 
and  repack  stores,  and  put  the  boat  in  order.  We  were  only  able  to  buy 
imo  day's  rations  of  millet,  owing  to  the  famine;  people  were  dying  of 
starvation,  and  it  would  be  more  than  six  weeks  before  their  first  crop 
of  maize  would  be  eatable.  I  had  fortunately  left  nearly  a  whole  bag 
of  rice  in  Korogero's  charge,  and  this  we  found  intact.  Natives  who 
had  any  cloth  or  money  were  going  to  Zungomero  to  buy  food. 

Feb,  lith, — We  left  Korogero's  on  Monday  morning,  February  14th, 
the  river  was  about  two  feet  higher  than  when  we  came  up,  and  the 
boat  seldom  grounded. 

Feb.  17th. — On  Thursday  morning  about  11  a.m.  we  reached  Nya- 
n'tumbo's  close  to  Mpembeno,  and  managed  to  buy  two  days'  rations 
of  lice.  All  we  had  been  able  to  purchase  in  coming  down  the  river 
was  five  heads  of  maize  and  three  fowls ;  many  natives  had  come  wiih. 
dollars  to  try  and  buy  rice  from  us. 

Nya-n'tumbo  came  to  see  me  in  the  boat,  and  on  my  questioning  him, 
he  swore  most  solemnly  that  no  slaves  ever  crossed  the  river  here.  He 
had  not  done  speaking  when  one  of  my  men,  who  had  been  ashore,  came 
down  to  the  boat  and  informed  me  that  he  had  just  seen  a  caravan  of 
about  fifty  slaves  at  the  back  of  the  village.  They  were  waiting  to 
cross  on  their  way  north ;  the  owner  had  run  away  and  hidden  himself 
when  he  heard  my  boat  was  there. 

The  next  day,  Febi*uary  18th,  wo  reached  the  mangroves  and  salt 
water,  and  on  the  19th  arrived  at  the  Kikunyia  mouth.  We  touched 
at  Koma  Island  and  Dar-es-Salaam  on  our  passage  to  Zanzibar,  where 
we  aiTived  at  11  p.m.  on  the  26th. 
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On  the  Construction  of  Isochronic  Passage-Charts. 

By  Francis  Galton,  p.b.s.* 

Map,  p.  701. 

By  **  isochronic  "  passage-charts,  I  mean  charts  constructed  to  show  the 
extreme  distances  that  can  be  traversed  in  ''  equal  times  "  from  a  common 
Btarting-poiiit.  Their  principle  is  an  extension  of  that  by  which  the  rise 
and  fall  of  temperature  as  we  proceed  in  different  directions  is  shown  by 
means  of  isothcrmic  lines,  or  again  as  that  of  barometric  pressure  is 
shown  by  the  isobario  lines  which  may  be  seen  in  the  small  weather 
chart  published  daily  in  the  Times, 

In  the  accompanying  map  the  starting-point  is  London,  and  the 
travellers  are  supposed  to  use  postal  or  other  rapid  or  regular  con- 
veyances so  far  as  they  help,  and  thence  to  employ  such  private 
means  of  conveyance  as  the  country  may  afford.  I  assume  the  seasons 
to  be  favourable,  that  immunity  has  been  obtained  from  political  ob- 
structions, and  that  friends  on  the  spot  have  made  preparations  to  avoid 
delay  in  engaging  travelling  servants,  beasts  of  burden,  or  boats.  I 
have  kept  the  idea  in  view  of  a  special  correspondent  calculating  how 
long  it  would  take  for  his  letters  to  reach  his  employers,  under  the  best 
arrangements  he  could  make  without  an  extravagant  cost.  The  sea 
isochrones  are  for  the  most  part  drawn  through  the  points  reached  by 
the  various  passenger  steamers  in  the  corresponding  number  of  days. 
In  the  Arctic  regions  the  estimates  are  necessarily  rude ;  they  have 
been  based  on  recent  voyages.  All  places  "v^ithin  ten  days'  journey  of 
London  are  coloured  green,  those  between  ten  and  twenty  are  orange, 
between  twenty  and  thirty  they  are  red,  between  thirty  and  forty  they 
are  blue,  and  those  beyond  forty  are  brown. 

The  data  upon  which  the  map  is  based  are  (1)  the  time-tables  of  the 
principal  ocean  steam-packet  companies.  (2)  A  list  which  has  lately 
appeared  in  the  Postal  Quide  of  the  average  time  taken  by  the  post  to 
reach  various  places.  (3)  Private  information  furnished  to  me  by 
friends,  including  some  officials  at  the  General  Post  Office.  (4)  Eecords 
of  voyages.  By  these  means  I  obtained  data  for  a  considerable  number 
of  important  ports  and  other  places  distributed  over  the  globe,  and  I 
procured  as  I  best  could  the  particulars  concerning  the  chief  local  lines 
by  sea  and  land  proceeding  from  those  places.  In  this  way  the  skeleton 
of  the  chart  was  formed,  which  I  filled  up  by  means  of  measurements 
based  on  the  average  length  of  a  day's  journey  in  the  country  under  con- 
sideration. I  think  there  is  no  estimate  in  the  chart  that  does  not  admit 
of  defence,  but  I  freely  acknowledge  that  judgments  may  greatly  differ 
in  many  cases  as  to  whether  a  different  estimate  might  not  have  been 
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prefeniible.  A  common  Eubject  of  doubt  is  whether  to  tulopt  the  time 
ooctipied  by  the  regular  and  roundabout  commnnication,  or  tbat  l^  an 
Docasional  direct  one.  Instancea  of  tbifi  are  found  all  aloug  the  Wait 
Coast  of  Africa,  where  the  porta  are  regularly  served  by  et«amerB  that 
touch  at  every  one  of  them  in  succession,  and  which  consequently  occupy 
more  than  forty  days  to  reach  even  the  mouth  of  the  Congo,  whcreu 
steamers  occasionally  sail  direct  to  one  or  other  of  those  porta  in  oon- 
siderably  shorter  time  than  these  mail  steamers.  This  particular  diffi- 
culty is  met  and  explained  by  the  sea  isochrones,  which  in  this  case  do 
not  conform  to  those  of  the  land.  It  will  ,bo  seen  that  the  sc»  adjacent 
to  tho  greater  part  of  West  Africa  lies  within  the  yellow  band,  and 
therefore  that  a  ship  going  direct  to  any  point  within  that  baud  anil 
steaming  at  the  samo  rate  as  tho  mail  steamer  to  the  Cape,  Farii,  it 
St.  Thomas,  would  arrive  at  its  destination  in  from  ten  to  twenty  days. 
In  a  map  on  a  larger  scale  than  this,  many  more  details  could  and 
ought  to  be  given,  including  at  least  the  great  through  routes  by  k« 
and  land,  but  the  present  map  is  too  small  for  the  purpose.  It  ia  oSerad 
merely  as  generalisation  with  tho  primary  object  of  illustrating  a  new 
principle,  which  perhaps  may  hereafter  be  developed  in  more  elaboiate 
publications.  The  principle  could  be  adapted  in  many  ways  for  the 
convenience  of  tourists;  thus  isochronio  maps  might  bo  easily  oon- 
stmcted  for  Continental  travel  or  for  home  excursions. 
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The   Jeannette    Ezpeditioii.— Publiu  interest   in   tho    fate    of   the 

Jeatinette  h  perceptibly  increasing  as  the  autumn  wears  away  without 
any  tidings  being  received  of  her  whereabouts.  Neither  the  revenue 
cutt«r  Conein,  nor  the  Bali/ere,  has  yet  found  any  traces  of  the  miBpipg 
vessel,  although  the  former  is  reported  to  have  reached  and  lauded  on 
"Wrangell  Land.  Still  there  is  no  ground  for  despairing  of  the  safety  of 
the  crew,  and  perhaps  of  the  veaeel.  as  thu  expedition  was  provisioned 
for  three  years,  and  the  search  up  to  the  date  of  the  latest  news  had  not 
reached  very  tax.  Professor  Nordenskiuld  has  oommnnicated  to  thit 
^eiD  TotIc  SeraJd  various  items  of  nens  from  the  Siberian  coast,  which 
may,  or  may  not,  have  reference  to  the  missing  expedition.  One 
of  them  is  to  tho  effect  that  tho  commander  of  the  Lcjm  (the  I'rofeasor's 
steam  tender  left  by  him  in  tho  river  of  the  same  name)  had  heard  that 
a  Yakut  had  seen  a  steamer  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lena  on  the  13th  of 
September,  1870;  and  the  other  that  the  Louuc,  a  tra'ling  steamer 
which  has  made  the  voyage  this  sutuiuer  between  the  Yenisei  and 
Norway,  reported  that  some  Samoiedes  had  foimd  last  winler  (1880-1) 
near  tho  mouth  of  the  Yenisei  tho  corpses  of  two   Europeans  and  a 
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^bottle  of  whisky,  a  fact  of  some  significance,  as  no  European  crow  was 
known  to  have  been  lost  there  last  year. 

The  Polar  Ice-conditions  in  1881.--Tho  wonderful  voyage  made  by 
Captain  Adams  in  the  well-known  steam  whaler,  the  Arctic^  afifords 
another  proof,  in  addition  to  the  easy  run  up  Smith  Sound  and  back  by 
the  ProfetM,  of  the  unusual  freedom  from  ice  this  summer  of  the 
<:hannel8  of  Arctic  America.  Without  charts,  and  with  compasses 
useless  in  a  region  so  near  the  magnetic  pole,  Captain  Adams  went  up 
Wellington  Channel  as  far  as  it  has  ever  been  navigated,  along  Barrow 
Strait,  and  down  Peel  Sound  to  within  a  few  miles  of  where  the  Erebus 
and  Terror  were  wrecked,  afterwards  proceeding  up  the  Gulf  of  Boothia 
as  far  as  Cape  Nordenskiold,  and  holding  intercourse  with  Esquimaux 
near  the  entrance  to  Fury  and  Heda  Straits.  To  the  east  of  Greenland 
a  totally  different  condition  of  things  has  prevailed,  and  according  to 
observations  made  by  Captain  David  Gray,  of  Peterhead,  the  edge  of  the 
polar  pctck  is  some  6°  nearer  the  shores  of  Europe  this  summer  than 
it  was  in  1879,  Captain  Gray  has  favoured  us  with  a  short  papei*  on 
the  subject,  illustrated  by  a  chart,  which  will  be  published  in  our  next 
number. 

The  Italian  Antarctic  Expedition. — In  consequence  of  the  inade- 
quate response  from  the  Italian  Government  and  people  to  the  appeal 
for  funds  to  defray  the  expenses,  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Italian 
Antarctic  Expedition,  located  at  Genoa,  luive  been  obliged  for  the  pre- 
sent to  abandon  their  main  object — the  despatch  of  an  expedition  to 
explore  the  lands  round  the  South  Polo.  In  lieu  of  this  Lieutenant 
Bove,  the  intended  chief,  has  accepted,  with  the  consent  of  the  Genoese 
Committee,  the  command  of  an  expedition,  organised  at  his  solicitation 
by  the  Argentine  Government,  for  the  scientific  exploration  of  the  coast- 
lands  of  Patagonia  and  Eastern  Tierra  del  Fuego ;  and  the  funds  of  the 
committee  will  be  devoted  to  fitting  out  and  supporting  a  party  of 
savants  who  are  to  accompany  the  expedition,  but  are  to  remain  under 
the  orders  of  the  committee.  Lieutenant  Bove  left  Italy  finally  on  his 
mission  on  the  6th  of  September;  the  rest  of  the  expedition,  consist- 
ing of  Professor  Lovisato  (geologist  and  mineralogist).  Dr.  Vencigiicrra 
(zoologist,  especially  the  marine  fauna),  and  Lieutenant  Roncagli 
(ethnographer  and  artist),  sailed  for  the  same  destination  on  the  3rd  of 
October.  The  Italian  members  have  orders  to  pay  especial  attention  to 
all  inquiries  that  are  likely  to  be  of  service  to  the  hoped-for  future 
expedition  to  the  South  Pole,  and  in  order  that  they  may  profit  by  any 
opportunity  that  may  offer  of  extending  their  resources  southward  in 
the  direction  of  Graham  Land,  they  are  to  be  provided  with  a  separate 
vessel,  a  whaler,  chartered  by  Lieutenant  Bove,  and  flying  the  Italian 
flag. — The  scientific  results  of  the  Patagonian  expedition  are,  by  agree- 
ment, to  be  published  in  Italy,  and  in  Italian,  at  the  cost  of  the  Genoese 
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Committee,  and  the  collections  made  are  to  be  equally  divided  between 
them  and  the  Argentine  Government.  The  Argentine  gunboat  Urugnof 
and  the  corvette  Caho  de  Homos  are  mentioned  as  the  vessels  indicated 
for  the  service  of  the  expedition. 

Belgian  African  Expeditions. — Currency  has  been  given  in  the 
London  press  to  a  report  that  four  new  expeditions  were  being  organised 
in  Belgium  for  simultaneous  exploration  on  a  grand  scale  in  Central 
Africa.  The  names  of  the  leaders  were  given,  and  their  proposed  routes 
described  with  some  detsdl.  We  have  authority  from  one  of  the  suppo^ 
leaders  for.  stating  that  there  is  no  truth  in  the  report,  and  that  the 
whole  story  is  pure  invention, 

Eecent  Explorations  in  the  Eovuma  District  and  News  from  Lake 
Nyassa. — Our  young  African  traveller,  Mr.  Joseph  Thomson,  now  engaged 
on  account  of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  in  exploring  the  geology  and 
mineralogy  of  his  dominions,  has  completed  the  first  part  of  his  mission — 
the  examination  of  the  reported  coal-fields  on  the  Loende  tributary  of  the 
Bovuma — and  was  back  in  Zanzibar  on  the  21st  September.  He  has  made 
an  interesting  journey,  but  found  no  coal.  The  route  followed  on  landing 
in  ]Mikindany  Bay  was  along  the  northern  side  of  the  Eovuma,  through 
the  dense  matted  jungle  which  Livingstone  described  in  his  expedition 
of  1866.  Immediately  from  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean  the  land 
rises  to  an  altitude  of  300  feet,  and  the  jungle-path,  rich  in  india- 
rubber  trees,  leads  for  eight  marches  into  the  interior,  the  plateau 
gently  rising  until  it  reaches  an  altitude  of  more  than  2000  feet.  At 
that  point  the  road  descends  to  the  banks  of  the  river  and  thence  a  long 
march  across  an  uninhabited  country  leads  to  Ngomano,  at  the  junction 
of  the  Loende  or  Lujende.  Mr.  Thomson  ascended  this  river  to  a  point 
two  days'  journey  beyond  Itule  and  past  the  locality  where  coal  had 
been  erroneously  reported  to  crop  out  in  cliffs  on  the  river  banks. 
Mr.  Thomson's  next  trip  will  be  to  Mombasa. — ^From  the  Eev.  B.  M. 
Hcanley,  of  the  Universities'  Mission,  we  learn  that  the  Rev.  Chauncy 
Maples  had  returned  to  Msasi  from  his  long  and  important  reconnoitring 
journey  to  the  almost  unknown  region  south  of  the  Eovuma,  towards  the 
Luli  and  the  head  waters  of  the  Loende.  He  had  been  absent  two 
and  a  half  months  and  travelled  about  900  miles.  His  maps  and  a  paper 
describing  his  journey  will  reach  us  in  due  course. — From  Lake  Kyassa 
Dr.  Laws  reports  that  Malisaka,  the  chief  at  the  north  end  of  the  lake,  is 
dead,  and  that  a  war  had  been  raging  between  his  successor  and  a  rival, 
the  latter  having  been  driven  away.  He  writes  further  that  the 
Mangone  or  lake  Zulus  had  again  become  troublesome,  and  were  harrying 
their  neighbours,  that  severe  cold  had  been  experienced  (early  in 
August)  at  Bandawe,  about  midway  up  the  lake  on  the  western  side,  in 
lat.  11°  55'  S.,  and  that  he  had  reduced  to  writing  the  Ki tonga  and 
Kinyanja  languages. 
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UK,  de  Brazza's  Journey  from  the  Ogowe  to  the  Congo. — Some  further 
-details  have  been  received,  in  a  communication  to  the  Missions  Catko' 
liques  by  the  Homan  Catholic  missionaries  in  Western  Africa,  respecting 
M.  de  Brazza's  journey  from  the  Upper  Ogowe  to  the  Congo,  to  which 
we  have  before  referred.*  After  leaving  his  station  at  Francheville  in 
July  1880,  the  traveller  saw  the  sources  of  the  Passa  affluent  of  the 
Upper  Ogowe,  and  crossed  the  river  Leketi  (an  affluent  of  the  Alima, 
the  Kunia  of  Mr.  Stanley's  map),  which  appears  to  have  been  misnamed 
M'pama  in  the  map  of  his  previous  journey,  by  this  route  reaching 
the  navigable  portion  of  the  Alima  in  four  days.  It  is  thought  probable 
that  the  plateau  of  the  Batek^s  reaches  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Upper 
Ogow6,  and  is  connected  with  that  of  the  Bayakas,  in  which,  perhaps, 
the  river  Ngunie,  which  joins  the  Ogowe  below  Lambar^ne,  takes 
its  rise.  The  plateau  of  the  Batekes  (Achicuyos)  separates  the  Alima 
from  the  M'pama  (the  M'paka  of  Mr.  Stanley),  which  probably  rises  in 
the  plateau  of  the  Balalis,  flowing  direct  to  the  Congo.  Leaving  the 
plateau  of  the  Batekes  (Achicuyos)  by  the  M'pama,  M.  de  Brazza  arrived 
-at  the  plateau  of  the  Abomas,  which  is  well  peopled  and  very  fertile,  and 
separates  the  M'pama  from  the  Leflni  (the  river  Lawson  of  Mr.  Stanley). 
On  leaving  the  plateau  of  the  Abomas,  M.  de  Brazza  was  assured  that  he 
could  reach  Stanley  Pool,  on  the  Congo,  in  four  days  by  way  of  the 
plateau  of  the  Makokos,  but  he  thought  H  advisable  to  change  his  route, 
in  order  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  Ubangi  tribe,  with  whom  he 
had  had  previous  difficulties.  He  afterwards  descended  the  Leflni  on  a 
Taft  to  within  a  day's  journey  of  its  confluence  with  the  Congo.  He  then 
marched  by  land,  with  only  five  attendants,  in  two  days  to  the  Congo, 
which  he  reached  near  to  a  populous  part  of  the  Ubangi  country.  He 
was  received  by  the  chief  Ngamp^i,  who  is  subject  to  the  Makokos,  and 
arranged  with  him  to  make  certain  propositions  to  the  Ubangis. 
Without  waiting  for  the  result  of  this  step,  he  returned  to  the  Leflni, 
and  in  two  days'  time  reached  the  plateau  of  Makoko,  to  whom  all  the 
country  is  subject  between  the  Leflni,  the  Jue  (Zue  of  Mr  Crudgington 
and  Gordon  Bennett  of  Mr.  Stanley),  and  the  Congo.  Makoko  assembled 
all  the  chiefs  of  the  Ubangis  from  the  Alima,  the  Bakinga  (the  Likuna 
or  Likona  of  the  old  maps),  and  the  Ikelemba,  and  through  his  in- 
fluence peace  was  made  with  M.  de  Brazza.  Makoko  then  sent  two  chiefs 
down  with  him  by  canoe  to  the  spot  ceded  for  the  Brazzaville  station 
near  Stanley  Pool.  Whilst  there,  M.  de  Brazza  explored  the  road 
from  the  village  of  N'gamforu,  chief  of  the  Abomas,  to  the  river  Kunia 
across  the  plateau  of  the  Makokos ;  and  he  considers  that  the  principal 
difficulties  to  be  met  with  on  the  road  from  Francheville  to  Stanley 
Pool  would  be  the  passage  of  the  rivers  Leketi,  M'pama,  and  Leflni. 

Becent  N^ws  from  the  Congo. — In  a  letter  addressed  to  Les  Missions 
CatholiqueSy  from  Banana,  dated  July  11th,  Pere  Carrie  announces  that  the 

♦  See  ante^  pp.  182,  359, 484. 
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expedition  under  Pfere  Angouard  finally  left  Vivi  for  Stanley  Pool  ini 
July  7th.  Pore  Augouard  originally  left  Landana  for  this  purpu* 
on  April  7th,  but  he  was  then  anable  to  obtain  porters,  aud  aJW 
spending  two  months  in  fruitloss  endeavours  on  the  Lower  Congo,  hh 
appealed  to  Fero  Carrie  to  engage  them  in  the  northern  part  of  t^ 
Missii.i&.  This  with  charaoteristic  energy  he  sot  to  work  to  do,  bat  it 
was  only  after  considorable  delay  that  he  collected  thirty-two  mm  and 
hoys.  The  expedition  left  Landana  for  Vivi  on  Jnne  27th, 'and,  as  wb 
have  said,  made  their  final  start  for  the  interior  on  July  7tb,  A  littl« 
before  thie  a  Belgian  engineer,  with  twenty-seven  men,  sot  out  to  job 
Mr.  Stanley  at  Manyanga,  and  to  accompany  him  at  onco  to  Stanley 
PooL  Pero  Augouard  hopes  to  be  able  to  join  them,  as  it  would 
probably  not  take  more  thau  eleven  days  to  reach  Mauyunga,  whero 
Mr.  Stanley,  it  seems,  has  already  formed  a  station,  which  has  l>eeu 
placed  in  charge  of  Lieutenant  Harou.*  It  will,  of  course,  be  of 
material  aeaistanco  to  P^re  Angouard  to  be  able  to  make  his  joarncy 
under  these  circumatancee,  as  his  men,  encouraged  by  Mr.  Stanl^s 
large  caravan,  will  probably  make  no  difficulty  about  proceeding  1© 
Stanley  Pool, — Pere  Carrie  mentions  in  his  letter  that  there  is  a  report  at 
Banana  of  the  fonnation  of  two  Belgian  trading -companiee  for  the 
Congo,  and  that  the  principal  Dutch  firm  there  contemplates  immedi- 
ately establishing  an  agency  at  Stanley  Pool ;  also  that  M.  SavoTgna]) 
ds  Brazna  was  expected  to  be  there  by  the  beginning  of  July. — After 
establishing  thomselveB  at  Stanley  Pool,  the  Roman  Catholic  miagionariea 
announce  their  intention  of  pushing  on  further  into  the  interior,  and 
evontnally  occupying  the  magniflctut  valley  uf  the  Kassai. — The  Eev. 
T.  J.  Comber  has  reported  to  the  Baptist  Slissionary  Society  the  forma- 
tion of  stations  at  Isangila  and  Mbu,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Congo,  and 
he  adds  that  he  and  his  colleagues  are  only  waiting  for  ro in  force ments 
to  occupy  Ibiu  at  Stanley  Pool,  hia  great  anxiety  being  that  the  Jesuit 
expedition  under  P6re  Augouard  may  not  be  much  beforehand  with  him 
in  reaching  the  pool.  Mr.  Henry  E.  Crudgington,  of  whose  rapid  joumoy 
up  the  Congo  we  lately  gave  an  account,!  ^^^  visited  England  to  nuikd 
arrangements  for  this  important  enterprise,  and  was  expected  to  reach 
the  Congo  on  his  return  about  the  middle  of  October.  It  is  probable 
that  Mr.  Dixon,  who  accompanies  Mr.  Crudgington,  will  be  stationed  at 
San  Salvador  for  the  present,  so  that  Mr,  Hartland  may  be  able  to  join 
the  north  bank  expedition,  provided  that  arrangements  can  be  made  for 
the  MuHBUca  depot  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Grenfell,  who  ie  coming  Ut 
England  to  superintend  the  construction  of  a  steam-launcb  for  lh« 
exploration  of  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Congo. — A  boat  of  somewhat 
novel  construction  haa  lately  been  built  in  England  for  use  by  Mr. 
T.  J.  Comber  on  the  Congo  by  Mr.  Sydney  Comber,  who  is  about  to 
become  a  medical  missionary.  The  object  being  to  make  the  boat  both 
•  See  vol.  iL  p.  3C2.  f  See  ante.  p.  553. 
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portable  and  durable,  it  has  been  constructed  of  canvas  coated  with  a 
mixture  of  lampblack  and  tar.  The  canvas  is  stretched  into  shape  by 
means  of  canes  fixed  into  brass  eyes  on  each  side  of  the  boat,  which 
does  not  weigh  more  than  60  lbs.,  and  can  be  easily  taken  to  pieces  and 
carried  by  two  persons.  It  is  also  stated  that  by  a  little  arrangement 
it  can  be  converted  into  a  tent. 

American  Missionary  Expedition  to  the  Bihe  FlateaxL — ^The  Bev. 
W.  W.  Bagster,  as  we  have  before  recorded,*  left  London  at  the  end  of 
September  1880,  for  West  Africa,  in  order  to  found  a  mission  station  for 
the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  on  the  Bih6 
plateau.  On  November  13th  he  arrived  at  Benguela  in  company  with 
Messrs.  Sanders  and  Miller.  After  some  stay  there,  they  proceeded  to 
Catumb^la,  12  miles  north-east  of  Benguela,  which  place  it  has 
quite  superseded  as  a  business-  centre.  The  party  started  from 
Catumb^la  on  March  11th,  and  in  fifteen  days  reached  Bailundo,  200 
miles  from  the  coast  and  about  50  miles  from  Bih6.  The  road  proved 
very  narrow  and  difficult,  and  the  annoyances  are  said  to  have  been  very 
great.  While  the  days  were  hot,  the  nights  were  cool,  and  for  a  long 
distance  there  was  but  little  appearance  of  tropical  vegetation.  Though 
passing  for  some  days  through  grand  scenery,  the  party  saw  nothing  to 
cause  special  surprise  to  Americans,  but  on  March  18th,  having  gone 
round  Mount  Longa,  they  began  to  ascend  the  mountains,  and  reached 
an  elevation,  which  was  afterwards  maintained,  where  the  air  was  per- 
ceptibly different  and  more  refreshing ;  there  the  grasses  were  of  great 
beauty,  but  owing  possibly  to  the  time  of  year  the  flowers  were  not 
abimdant.  The  size  of  the  rivers  appears  to  have  been  somewhat 
exaggerated  by  previous  travellers,  as  they  are  described  as  "  merely 
good-sized  brooks."  Among  the  products  of  the  country  traversed,  Mr. 
Sanders  mentions  beer,  which  is  made  by  boiling  meal,  and  adding  to  it, 
when  cold,  water  prepared  with  the  juice  of  a  root.  Corn-meal  and  com 
in  the  ear  constitute  the  staple  food  of  the  people,  and  after  reaching 
Kibonda,  sweet  potatoes  in  abundance  were  met  with,  as  well  as  a  few 
beans.  On  account  of  great  and  unforeseen  delay  in  the  arrival  at 
Bailundo  of  the  stores  which  it  had  been  arranged  should  follow  them 
into  the  interior,  it  was  determined  that  Mr.  Bagster  should  return  to 
the  coast  on  April  12th,  and  on  June  13th,  the  date  of  the  latest  advices 
received  in  Boston,  U.S.,  he  was  still  at  Benguela.  In  the  meantime 
Messrs.  Sanders  and  Miller  remained  encamped  at  Bailundo,  which  is 
to  be  one  of  the  future  stations  of  their  mission,  and  were  engaged  in 
acquiring  the  Ambunda  language,  used  on  the  Bih6  plateau,  in  which 
they  had  already  made  considerable  progress. 

Baverty's  Notes  on  Afghanistan— Bolor  or  Bilaur. — The  appearance 
of  Parts  I.  and  11.  of  Major  H.  G.  Eaverty's  '  Notes  on  Afghanistan  and 

•  See  vol.  ii.  p.  765. 
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part  of  Beluchistan,'  will  no  doubt  afiford  much  gratification  to  students 
of  Asiatic  geography.     The  whole  of  Eastern  Afghanistan   is  herein 
described,  route  by  route,  topographically  and  ethnologically,  with  that 
amount  of  erudition  and  detail  for  which  the  learned  editor  is  so  justly 
famed.    As  a  study  in  comparative  geography  the  collection  of  this 
exceedingly  circumstantial  and  minute  description  of  the  country,  with 
the  numerous  Indian  Survey  Reports  on  recent  explorations,  ought  to 
be  of  considerable  interest.     It  is  utterly  beyond  the  scope  of  these 
columns  to  review  the  extraordinary  and  laborious  amount  of  informa- 
tion convoyed  in  the  three  hundred  odd  folio  pages  which  make  up  the 
two  parts  already  published,  but  we  must  take  the   opportunity  of 
calling  attention  to  the  matter  collected  by  Major  Raverty  on  the 
subject  of  the  ancient  country  of  Bilaur  or  Bolor,  a  topic  on  which  we 
dwelt  in   our  number   for    May  last,   and  to  which    Major  Baverty 
adverted  in  a  subsequent  communication  to  us.*    In  our  note  we  drew 
attention  to  Major  Biddulph's  opinion,  laid  down  in  his  lx)ok,  '  Tribes  of 
the  Hindoo  Koosh,'  that  Bolor  is  probably  identical  with  Iskardo,  a 
place   which  it  seems    is    commonly   called    "Palor,"    "  Balors,"  and 
*'Balomts,"   by  the  inhabitants  of    Gilgit,    Hunza,   NagjT,   and  the 
valleys  to  the  westward,  and  we  hazarded  the  opinion  that  Bolor  must 
have  been  a  small  highland  state  near  Hunza  and  Nagyr.     This  view 
was  opposed  by  Major  Raverty,  and  in  his  "  Notes  "  he  now  explains 
the  precise  locality,  he  assigns  to  Bolor  or  Bilaur,  according  to  the  more 
or  less  precise  accounts  furnished  by  the  Mirza,  Muhammad  Haidar,  and 
other  Musalman  historians  and  geographers,  and  the  statements  of  some 
European  travellers.    Bilaur  or  Bilauristan  consists  of  the  mountainous 
country  bounded  on  the  north   by  the  Hindu  Kush  range  from  the 
Do-Rahah  (Dora)  Pass  to  the  74th  meridian  of  longitude,  and  thence 
by  the  mountains  which  form  the  water-parting  between  the  Eunjut 
Valley  and  the  Yarkand  river,  and  merge  in  the  Great  Snowy  Mountains, 
bounding  Balti  on  the  north.     (Tins,  it  may  be  observed,  distinctly 
includes  Hunza  and  Nagyr,  which  we  ventured  to  associate  with  Bolor). 
Westward  its  boundary  appears  to  have  been  the  Hindu  Kush,  and 
*  eastward  the  territory  of  Balti.     Its  southern  limit  was  that  remarkable 
range  surveyed  and  described  by  Colonel  Tanner  a  few  seasons  ago,  and 
separating   Chitral,  Mastuj,  Yasin,  Gilgit,    and  Nagyr   (all   of  which 
appear  to  have  been  included  in  Bolor),  from  Swat,  Bashkar,  and  the 
valley  of  the  Indus.     The  position  and  limit  of  this  much  discussed 
region  of  Bolor  are  thus  defined  with  considerable  exactitude. 

r 

M.  Severtsof 's  Journey  in  the  Pamir.— As  mentioned  in  our  August 
number,  M.  Severtsof  has  been  engaged  in  comparing  the  results  of  his 
last  journey  in  the  Pamir  with  his  previous  explorations  in  Central 
Asia,  and  ho  has  now  formulated  some  of  the  facts  arising  from  his 

•   •  Proceedings  *  for  August  1881,  p.  498. 
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observations.  These  are  as  follows: — The  Pamir  is  not  a  table-land, 
and  has  no  steppe  region  up  to  the  height  of  about  12,000  feet.  Up  to 
an  elevation  of  some  14,000  feet  the  rivers  flow  in  valleys,  which  never 
exceed  about  thirteen  miles  in  width.  This  peculiarity  occurs  also  in 
the  Tien  Shan  and  Tibet,  wher^arrow  valleys  are  found  at  a  consider- 
able elevation.  There  are,  however,  no  lofty  plateaux  in  the  Pamir, 
where  the  mountains  rise  in  lofty  ridges  6000  or  7000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  valleys.  In  the  Pamir  mountainnsystem  M.  Sovertsof  states 
that  19,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  is  often  reached,  while  three 
mountain-groups  attain  an  absolute  elevation  of  25,000  feet.  He  says, 
however,  that  these  elevations  do  not  alter  the  generally  symmetrical 
character  of  the  Inner  Pamir.  The  mountain  lines  stretch  in  the 
direction  of  the  meridian,  and  seldom  strike  out  at  right  angles,  in 
which  respect  they  resemble  those  in  the  Tibetan  system,  while  in  the 
Tien  Shan  there  is  a  tendency  to  parallel  ranges.  M.  Severtsof  is  of 
opixiion  from  the  evidence  he  obtained  that'  in  the  Inner  Pamir,  the 
groundwork  of  the  system,  the  elevation,  which  in  12,000  years  has 
risen  600  feet,  is  still  going  on. 

Cambodia  and  Slam. — As  mentioned  in  our  report  *  at  the  time,  a  memo- 
randum by  M.  Boulangier,  who  had  become  engaged  in  surveying  opera- 
tions in  connection  with  projected  lines  of  railway,  was  read  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Greographical  Society  of  Paris  on  June  3rd,  embodying  some  of  the 
geographical  and  other  observations,  made  during  his  journeys  in  Cam- 
bodia and  Siam.  Cambodia,  M.  Boulangier  points  out,  may  be  divided  into 
two  regions  of  nearly  equal  size,  but  wholly  distinct  from  an  agricultural 
point  of  view,  viz.  Upper  Cambodia,  which  is  not  liable  to  inundation,  and 
possesses  a  rich  and  cultivable  soil ;  and  Lower  Cambodia,  which  is  sub- 
merged by  the  waters  of  the  Mekong  during  sometimes  oven  four  months 
of  the  year,  and  is  consequently  only  suited  for  rice  cultivation.  In 
Cambodian  territory  the  Mekong  is  everywhere  navigable,  and  receives 
from  both  banks  affluents  deep  enough  to  admit  of  large  junks  pene- 
trating for  40  miles  into  the  interior  during  three  months  in  the  year. 
At  Phnom  Penh  in  flood-time  the  Mekong  runs  into  the  Tonle  (or  Talc) 
Sap,  called  by  Europeans  the  Great  Lake,  in  which  enormous  quantities 
of  mud  are  deposited  every  year,  so  that  the  deeper  parts  silt  up  to  the 
extent  of  an  inch  and  a  quarter  annually,  while  in  the  shallower  por- 
tions the  bed  is  raised  about  six  inches.  In  less  than  a  century  it  will 
cease  to  exist  as  a  lake,  and  will  be  converted  into  a  tiibutary  of  the 
Mekong  At  the  present  time  the  Tonle  Sap  has  a  depth  of  some 
13  feet  during  half  the  year,  and  it  receives  a  number  of  streams,  which 
in  flood-time  are  of  considerable  size.  Including  the  country  drained  by 
these,  the  Tonle  Sap  has  a  basin  as  large  as  that  of  the  Mekong  and 
much  richer,  for  it  extends  into  the  principalities  of  Battambong  and 
Angcor,  which  a  few  years  ago  were  annexed  to  Siam.     The  Tonle  Sap 

♦  See  anU\  p.  438. 


appears,  from  M.  Boulangiei's  invest igfttione,  to  have  been  originally  i 
gulf;  the  Bea  at  that  time  stretched  to  the  Angcor-Keat  MonntaiM, 
north  of  Angcor-Thom,  but  was  gradually  driven  hack  by  the  allnviil 
depOBitB  of  the  Meliong.  lu  the  last  geological  period,  which  M.  Bonlaii- 
gier  oonsiders  to  date  back  from  1000  years  ago,  the  Gulf  of  AngcuT 
communicated  with  the  sea  by  two  moutlis — Kahin  and  Compong-Som, 
and  the  monntain  masses  of  Pii-sat  and  Compong-Som  formed  an  iiUni 
Gradually  by  the  action  of  the  rivers  the  bed  of  the  aea  was  raised,  nnti! 
the  plains  of  Cochin  China  were  formed.  At  the  same  time  theOnUof 
Angcor  was  transformed  into  a  river  and  lake  tributary  to  the  Mekong, 
and  will  l>efore  long  become  a  mere  rivulet.  All  these  great  changes  is 
the  face  of  the  country  are  produced  by  soil  bronght  down  from  the  gnat 
mountains  of  the  interior.  After  the  basins  of  the  Mekong  and  Tonle  Sap 
in  importance  comes  that  of  the  Gulf  of  tSiam,  which  only  includes  onp 
river  of  any  length,  the  Compong-Som,  and  that  not  a  navigable  one. 
The  water-parting  of  the  Mekong  and  Tonle  Sap  basins  is  not  very 
sharply  defined,  or  to  speak  more  precisely,  is  a  vast  forTuginom 
plateau,  which  has  a  rapid  full  to  the  river.  In  this  plateau  are  found 
large  quantities  of  sesquioside  of  iron  and  a  rich  bed  of  kaolin.  On  tho 
side  of  the  sea  the  limits  of  the  Tonle  Sap  basin  are  marked  by  the  FbnAm- 
Ktiol  and  the  Cardamum  mountains,  among  which  are  some  of  the 
greatest  elevations  of  Cambodia.  Parallel  to  this  chain  runs  ihmi  of 
F6-8at,  which  is  of  some  height.  These  mountains,  which,  w%  are  told, 
are  of  crystalline  fonnation,  are  cuvered  with  impenetrable  forests,  and 
gold  and  several  varieties  of  precious  stones,  including  diamonds,  are 
found  among  them.  All  tho  mountain  chains 'gradually  diminish  in 
height  and  disappear  in  the  Battambong  principality.  Tho  basins  of 
the  Gulf  of  Siam  and  the  Mekong  are  separated  by  a  tract  of  country  of 
slight  elevation,  but  of  great  interest  from  a  mincralogical  point  of  view. 
The  plateaux  of  the  Compong  province  are  all  covered  with  forestA  of 
caoutchouc,  and  gum  and  lacqtier  trees,  and  pepper  is  found  to  flouriali 
there.  The  kingdom  of  Cambodia — to  sum  iip — is  easily  accessible  in 
all  parts  of  the  Pd-sat  mountain  region,  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  its  wealth 
in  mines  and  forests  is  exceptionally  great ;  and  when  the  inhabitants 
can  bo  induced  to  take  an  interest  in  labour  and  the  consequent  develop- 
ment of  the  conutry,  its  revenue,  M.  Boulangier  is  convinced,  iviU  be 
increased  sevenfold. 

Hr.  R.  Watson's  Surveying  Expedition  across  Queensland. — In  the 
early  part  of  tho  present  year.  Mr.  Robert  Watson,  lata  Engineior-in- 
Chief  of  Victoria,  was  engaged,  by  order  of  the  Queensland  Government, 
in  surveying  a  route  for  the  projected  trans-continental  railway  from 
Boma  to  Point  Parker,  on  the  fiulf  of  Carjientaria.  Tho  party  left 
Eoma  on  January  14th,  and  proceeded  first  to  Charteville.  For  70  miles 
from  Boma  the  soil  was  found  to  he  as  rich  as  any  that  can  be  foniul 
in   the  Australian  colonies,  very   lightly  timbered,   and    the    ooont^ 
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presenting  no  obstacles  to  railway  construction,  but  after  the  Mitchell 
Downs  were  passed,  the  country  became  scrubby  and  slightly  rangy, 
and  the  soil  less  rich.  About  35  miles  before  reaching  Charleville,  the 
party  came  to  the  Angellalla  range,  which  is  the  only  one  of  any 
importance  met  with  on  the  way  to  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  Before 
leaving  Charleville  for  Blackall,  Mr.  Watson  learned  that  the  valley  of 
the  Ward  river  was  the  most  suitable  for  his  purpose,  and  the  soil 
much  richer  than  on  any  other  line,  but  it  was  then  impracticable 
owing  to  scarcity  of  water  and  of  feed  for  his  horses.  He  therefore 
determined  to  follow  the  Warrego  and  Nive  rivers,  and  proceed  by  way 
of  EUangowan,  Burenda,  Caroline,  Nive  Downs  and  Tambo,  to  Blackall. 
He  found  the  country  exceedingly  good  all  the  way,  lightly  timbered 
for  some  distance,  and  then  consisting  of  magnificent  rolling  downs. 
The  route  he  took  was,  however,  too  circuitous  for  a  railway,  but  there 
are  two  others,  either  of  which  would  be  better : — one  following  the 
divide  between  the  Ward  and  Nive  rivers  to  Tambo,  and  the  other 
passing  through  the  rich  land  on  the  west  side  of  the  Ward  river  to 
Blackall.  At  Blackall  Mr.  Watson  was  joined  by  Mr.  Frederick  Hann, 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  bushmen  in  the  colonies,  who  then,  at  the 
request  of  the  Queensland  authorities,  undertook  the  general  manage- 
ment of  the  expedition.  The  party  proceeded  by  way  of  Aramac  to 
Mount  Cornish,  and  found  the  country  to  consist  largely  of  magnificent 
open  downs,  though  some  scrub  was  passed.  After  Mount  Cornish  was 
left,  the  journey  from  Muttaburra  to  Win  ton  proved  a  very  difficult  one, 
as  owing  to  the  rain,  the  rich  brown  soil  clogged  the  wheels  of  the 
"^ftggon.  From  Winton  the  paiiy  travelled  over  Ayrshire  Downs, 
through  which  the  Wokingham  Creok  runs,  and  after  passing  the 
Diamantina  river,  crossed  the  Great  Dividing  Range,  which  is  in 
reality  imperceptible.  This,  indeed,  divides  the  Western  from  the  Gulf 
waters,  but  otherwise  would  not  be  noticeable.  A  nearly  north-westerly 
course  was  then  taken,  through  excellent  country,  to  the  Cloncurry 
river,  which  was  crossed  near  Fort  Constantino.  The  same  general 
direction  was  afterwards  followed  to  the  Leichhardt  river.  Having 
travelled  down  the  west  bank  of  this  river  for  12  miles,  the  expedition 
oame  to  a  large  creek ;  and  learning  that  there  were  many  others  nearly 
as  large  as  the  river  itself  running  in  from  the  western  side,  they 
recrossed  the  Leichhardt  and  followed  the  eastern  bank  to  Floraville  or 
Ohandos,  when  they  again  crossed  about  four  miles  below  the  falls,  near 
the  confluence  of  the  Alexandra  or  Landsborough  river.  About  18  milca 
above  the  falls  at  Floraville  there  is  a  place  suitable  for  a  bridge,  the 
river  banks  consisting  of  bold,  rocky  cliffs,  with  a  ravine  between, 
through  which  ordinary  floods  pass.  From  Floraville  to  Burketown 
the  country  is  very  open,  but  rough  and  uneven.  About  12  miles 
from  Burketown  the  party  crossed  the  Nicholson,  which  is  a  large  river, 
with  a  sandy  bed,  opening  into  two  branches,  and  thus  forming  two 
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mouths  into  tlie  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  About  a  mile  beyond  the^  Nicholson 
the  expedition  came  to  country  beyond  the  reach  of  any  floods,  and  then 
travelled  for  some  20  miles  through  a  good  grazing  district.  For 
the  last  30  miles  before  reaching  Point  Parker,  several  salt-water 
inlets  were  met  with,  which  might  be  avoided  by  taking  a  more 
westerly  route.  These  inlets,  or  salt-pans,  are  very  peculiar,  being 
narrow  patches  of  sand  extending  for  miles,  with  good  land  dose  to 
them,  and  running  parallel  to  the  coast. — The  principal  rivers,  which 
would  probably  have  to  be  crossed  by  a  line  of  railway  between  Boma 
and  Point  Parker,  are  the  Maranoa,  Warrego,  Ward,  Alice,  Thomson, 
Cloncurry,  Leichhardt,  Albert,  and  Nicholson,  and  there  are  also 
numerous  creeks  which  almost  deserve  to  be  called  rivers. — ^With 
regard  to  the  country  generally,  through  which  the  expedition  passed, 
Mr.  Watson  reports  that  it  is  comparatively  level  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  there  being  only  one  range  worth  noticing,  viz.  the  Angellalla, 
about  35  miles  from  Charleville.  The  soil  is,  for  nearly  the  whole 
distance,  extraordinarily  rich,  and  suitable  for  either  pastoral  or  agri- 
cultural purposes ;  the  southern  portions  for  either  cattle,  sheep,  or  the 
cultivation  of  ordinary  crops,  and  the  northern  for  cattle  or  tropical 
products,  such  as  sugar,  cotton,  rice,  &c. — It  may  be  interesting  to  add 
•  that  another  expedition  under  Major-General  Feilding,  who  is  accom- 
panied by  our  Associate,  Mr.  John  Robinson,  c.e.,  left  England  last 
June  to  make  an  independent  survey  of  a  route  for  a  railway  across 
-Queensland,  and  that  their  expedition  started  from  Brisbane  early  in 
August. 

Encouragement  of  the  Study  of  Geography. — It  is  announced  that  a 
prize  of  25,000  francs  (lOOOZ.),  given  by  his  Majesty  the  King  of  the 
Belgians,  will  be  awarded  in  1885  to  the  best  work — to  be  published 
within  four  years — on  the  means  to  be  employed  and  the  measures  to 
bo  taken  for  popularising  the  study  of  geography,  as  well  as  for  the 
efficient  teaching  of  the  same  in  schools  of  all  kinds. 

French  Scientific  Expeditions. — Through  the  courtesy  of  M.  Baoul 
<lc  Saint  Arroman,  Secretary  of  the  "  Commission  des  Missions  Scien- 
tifiques,"  in  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  at  Paris,  we  have  been 
favoured  with  a  memorandum  showing  the  principal  missions  entrusted 
to  French  travellers  in  the  last  year  or  two.  The  names  of  no  less  than 
forty-eight  gentlemen  are  enumerated,  many  of  whom,  however,  are  not 
strictly  speaking  scientific  travellers,  but  are  engaged  in  literary  and 
other  researches  in  various  parts  of  Europe.  Of  the  distant  expeditions 
thus  encouraged  by  the  French  Minister,  the  most  important  is  without 
doubt  that  of  M.  Savorgnan  de  Brazza  and  Dr.  Ballay,  in  the  Ogowe 
region  of  West  Africa. — In  Tunis,  M.  Roux  has  directed  his  attention 
to  topographical  investigations  and  botanical  researches;  M.  Georges 
lievoil  has  been  occupied  in  Somali-land  on  an  expedition  from  which,  as 
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we  have  already  recorded,  lie  has  but  lately  returned;  and  Captain 
Matheis  has  been  charged  with  a  mission  to  Equatorial  Africa,  but  the 
object  and  locality  are  not  specified.  In  Madagascar  M.  Delagaud  has 
undertaken  geographical  exploration  and  ethnographical  studies,  while 
M.  Lantz  has  also  devoted  himself  to  explorations  and  natural  history 
researches  in  certain  portions  of  the  island. — In  Asia  Lieutenant 
Delaporte  is  still  attached  to  his  old  field  in  the  archaeological  explora- 
tion of  Cambodia,  and  Dr.  Maget  has  a  mission  for  medical  and  anthro- 
pological research  in  Japan ;  M.  Chantre  is  to  study  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Caspian  Sea  from  an  anthropological  and  a  zoological  point  of 
view,  while  M.  Clayton  studies  the  ethnography  of  Kurdistan. — Dr.  Jules 
Crovaux  still  holds  a  mission  for  exploration  in  the  region  of  the  Upper 
Amazons,  and  archsoological  work  is  well  represented  by  M.  Chamay  in 
Yucatan,  and  M.  Pinart  in  Central  America,  Peru,  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  &c. 
Dr.  Montano,  to  whose  journey  we  have  already  referred,*  has  but  lately 
returned  from  the  scientific  mission  to  Malaysia  and  the  Philippine 
Islands,  which  for  some  time  he  shared  with  Dr.  Paul  Rey.  MM.  Bran  do 
St.  Pol  Lias  and  de  la  Croix  also  returned  about  the  same  time  from 
their  honorary  mission  to  Sumatra  in  connection  with  the  colonist- 
explorer  project.  The  latter  has  also  undertaken  a  series  of  investiga- 
tions in  the  mining  districts  of  Lower  Parak.  M.  Alfred  Marche,  who 
was  for  some  time  the  companion  of  M.  de  Brazza  on  the  Ogowe,  appears 
to  be  still  engaged,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Minister,  on  his  researches 
in  the  Philippine  Islands. — M.  de  Montgascon  has  been  charged  with  a 
mission  to  conduct  a  geographical  and  archaeological  exploration  of 
different  parts  of  Montenegro,  and  particularly  the  valley  of  the  Zeta. 


<@f)ttiiarLn 

Yicomte  A.  Duprat. — With  deep  regret  we  have  to  record  the  death,  on  the 
24th  August,  of  one  of  the  most  respected  and  most  useful  among  the  Fellows  of 
our  Society,  the  Viconito  Alfredo  Duprat,  for  many  years  Consul-General  for  Portugal 
in  London.  His  life  hatl  been  an  active  and  distinguished  one.  In  his  early  days 
he  was  engaged  in  the  civil  war  against  Don  Miguel,  and  was  decorated  for  his 
military  services.  For  a  very  long  period,  viz.  during  the  Governorships  of  Sir  Harry 
Smith,  Sir  George  Grey,  and  Sir  Philip  Wodehouse,  he  filled  tlie  imi)ortant  position 
of  representative  of  Portugal  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hoj^,  in  the  Court  of  the  Mixed 
Commission  appointed  by  the  conjoined  powers  of  Great  Britain,  America,  and 
Portugal,  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  on  the  East  Coast  of  Africa.  To  his 
great  honour  it  must  be  said  that,  although  the  o^vners  of  the  dhows  were  in  almost 
all  cases  the  subjects  of  the  King  of  Portugal,  the  Chevalier  Duprat  was  always 
faithful  to  the  duties  of  his  high  position,  and  as  honestly  desirous  as  any  Englishman 
to  effect  the  suppression  of  the  odious  traCBc.  In  fact,  in  spite  of  his  nationality,  he 
was  very  English  in  liis  tastes  and  affections.  Courtesy  and  social  geniality,  which  are 
such  important  factors  in  the  business  of  life,  he  possessed  in  high  degree,  and  these 
qualities  won  him  the  warm  regard  of  all  those — and  they  were  many — who  enjoyed 

•  Sec  ante,  p.  592. 
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thendvantageofhUfriendsiiip  or  acquaintance.  The  result  was  that  Iho  oolooMl*  rf 
the  Cape  uf  Good  Hop«  looked  upon  him  na  ooa  of  themaelves,  aod  forgot  thftt  ha  nt 
a  Portoguese,  though  officially  represoutiag  hU  country.  Indeed,  so  muiji  uf  u 
Englinhmaa  was  ha  that,  at  the  critical  period  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  he,  with  tb« 
sanction  of  his  own  Goremmeot,  raiaoii  and  orgnniaod  the  Regiment  of  Cap* 
Volunteer  Artillery,  of  which  he  held  the  rank  of  colonel  for  seremi  yean.  Dnriog 
his  reaidetice  m  Capo  Town  he  not  only  visited  every  diBtrict  in  the  Colony.  Natal, 
the  Orange  Free  State,  nod  the  Tranitvaal,  but  he  u^otiatod  in  1869  the  Ttettj 
with  the  South  Afiic«in  Republic,  through  wluch  it  became  finally  decided  that 
Delagoa  Bay,  Loureufo  Harques,  beluiiged  to  and  formed  part  of  tho  PurtagiMM 
poBseasiona.  In  1876  he  auccoasfully  negfitiatod  with  the  roproseDtative  of  tht 
Orange  Free  Stnt«  in  Loudon,  a  treaty  of  commerce  and  good  will,  and  <rai 
entruifted  with  the  task  of  personally  securing  the  necessary  exchange  of  ralifiea- 
tinus  at  Haarlem.  But  what  calls  for  most  especial  recognition  and  thaukfnlnea 
from  onr  own  Society  to  the  late  Yicomte  Duprat  ia  the  nnvaryittg  hewtiiMM 
and  forethought  with  which  he  came  to  the  assiittaDcG  of  English  tiavellera  in 
Africa.  Among  others*  Livingstone,  Galton,  Archdeacon  Mackeiuie,  Oraiuiy, 
Cameron,  and  ao  late  ax  last  year,  Mr.  Guy  Dawnay  and  Captain  FhipeoD-Wy bnnU 
have  all  bums  grateful  tesdmouy  to  the  willing  and  most  valuable  exertions  wbidi 
he  lias  made  in  liccuriiig  them  racllitles  in  the  interests  of  African  geographicd 
discovery.  The  iato  Vinorate  dicii  at  the  age  of  71.  He  waa  elected  Fellow  of  onr 
Society  in  1858. 

Ser.  F.  W.  Holland,  H.  A. — It  is  with  much  regret  that  ne  record  the  saAiab 
death  of  the  Rev.  Frederick  Whitmore  Holland,  ICA.,  of  heart  disease,  on  the  S'meo, 
near  Tliun,  Switzerland.  Mr.  Holland  was  bom  iu  1S37,  and  was  the  mu  of  a 
country  gentleman  residing  at  Dumbleton,  near  Evesham ;  he  was  educated  at  Eton 
and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  tooh  the  d^ree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in 
18150,  and  of  Master  af  Arts  iu  1864.  He  look  Holy  Orders  in  1862,aod  waasnoco- 
sively  Cumte  of  St.  Andrew,  Mauclieater  (1863-5),  Assirtant-Minister  of  Quebec 
Chapel  (1:^65-72),  and  Yicar  of  Evesham,  1872 ;  in  1878  he  was  appointed  BuiaJ 
Dean  of  Evesham.  Mr.  Holland  visited  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai  in  1861,  and  again 
in  1SG5,  and  a  brief  account  of  his  observations  was  read*  before  our  Society  on 
April  23rd,  1^6.  He  joined  the  Committee  of  tiie  Palestine  Exploration  Fiiiid  in 
November  of  that  year,  being  associated  with  Mr.  Grove  as  Honorary  Secretary — an 
oliico  which  he  retained  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He  read  an  important  paper  on 
the  Peninsula  of  Sinai  at  our  evening  meeting  of  May  Ilth,  1868,  which  wac 
published  in  the  thirly-eighlh  volume  of  our  Journal.  The  valuable  map  of  the 
Peninsula,  prepared  from  Mr.  Holland's  observations  on  the  ground,  which  should 
have  accompanied  that  Memoir,  appeared  in  the  succeeding  volume,  with  illustrative 
uoteD  by  the  author.  In  1808  Mr.  Holland  took  the  leading  part  in  raising  the 
Sinai  Survey  Fund,  and  attached  himself,  as  a  votuuteer,  to  the  expedition  dcsjntched 
under  the  command  of  our  Associate,  Captain  (now  Lieut.-Colonel  Sir)  C.  W,  Wilson, 
lleturuing  to  this  country  before  Ihe  officers  of  the  expedition,  Mr,  Holland  gat* 
same  account  of  their  labuura  in  a  valuable  paper,t  eutjtl«d  '  lieccnt  Explorations  iu 
Ihe  Peninsula  of  Sinai,'  which  was  read  at  our  meeting  of  April  2eth,  1S60.  On 
Ihu  occasion  of  this  expedition  a  grant  of  scieuiific  instruments  was  made  to 
Mr.  Holland  by  our  Council.  Some  ten  years  lattr  he  again  applied  to  the  Suciely  for 
the  loan  of  a  number  of  instruments,  and  in  the  spring  of  1878  ho  atatteil  on  auotba 
short  journey  to  Sinai,  the  results  of  which  ho  communicated^  to  the  C 
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immediately  on  his  return  to  England  at  the  beginning  of  June  in  that  year.  In  all 
we  believe  our  Associate  paid  some  six  visits  to  the  Peninsula.  In  recognition  of 
the  friendly  assistance  and  countenance  which  he  had  always  received  from  this 
Society,  Mr.  Holland,  in  his  private  capacity,  and  not  as  an  officer  of  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund,  very  liberally  presented  to  our  Map-room  in  May  1880,  a  copy 
of  the  map  in  26  sheets  (scale  1  :  63,360,  or  1  inch  to  1  mile)  of  Western  Palestine, 
which  was  prepared  from  surveys  conducted  for  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund 
by  Lieutenants  C.  B.  Cbnder,  B.E.,  and  H.  H.  Kitchener,  b.e.,  during  the  years 
1872-7,  and  photozincographed  and  printed,  under  Colonel  A.  C.  Cooke*s  super- 
vision, at  the  Ordnance  Survey  Office,  Southampton.  Our  Associate  was  a  man  of 
singular  perseverance  and  tenacity  of  purpose,  and  never  spared  himself  any  effort 
required  to  accomplish  an  object  which,  in  his  opinion,  was  right  and  desirable.  He 
founded  several  institutions  for  the  benefit  of  the  working-classes,  and  it  was  entirely 
owing  to  his  public-spirited  exertions  that  the  Grammar  School  at  Evesham  was 
le-established.  Mr.  Holland,  who  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  our  Society  in  1867,  died 
on  the  27th  of  last  August 

Kajor  S.  Anderson,  E.E.,  C.M.O.— The  death  is  announced  of  Major  Samuel 
Anderson,  r.e.,  c.m.q.,  which  occurred  at  Dalhousie  Grange,  Bonnyrigg,  Midlothian, 
N.B.,  on  September  11th.     Our  late  Associate  was  bom  in  London  on  November 
15th,  1839,  and  was  educated  first  at  St.  Andrew's  University  and  the  Military 
Academy,  Edinburgh,  before  he  entered  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich, 
on  August  11th,  1857.      He  obtained  a  commission  in  the   Koyal  Engineers  in 
December  1858,  and  in  September  of  the  following  year  was  ap]X)inted  survey- 
ing officer  on  the  stafif  of  our  Associate  Lieutenant-General  Sir  J.  S.  Hawkins, 
Her  Majesty's  Commissioner  for  marking  out  the  land  boundary  between  British 
and  United  States  territories  in  North  America.     Lieutenant  Anderson  returned  to 
England  in  July  1862,  but  was  employed  in  London  till  February  1864,  in  com- 
pleting the  maps  of  the  Commission.    In  conjunction  with  Captain  (now  Lieut.- 
Colonel  Sir)  C.  W.  Wilson,  B.E.,  he  made  a  preliminary  expedition  through  Palestine 
in  1865-6,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  best  mode  of  conducting  the  scientific  examina- 
tion of  the  country,  which  has  since  been  carried  out  by  tlie  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund.  From  November  1866  to  November  1871,  our  Associate  was  Assistant-Super- 
intendent of  the  Schools  for  Telegraphy  and  Photography  at  the  R.E.  Establishment, 
Chatham,  and  was  promoted  to  be  Captain  in  1872,  in  which  year  he  was  appointed 
Chief  Astronomer  of  the  North  American  Boundary  Commission,  under  our  Associate 
Major  Donald  R.  Cameron,  B.A.,  who,  in  conjunction  with  a  commissioner  from 
Washington,  was  instructed  to  lay  do^vn  the  boundary  line  between  British  and 
United  States  territory,  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Captain  Anderson  was  afterwards  employed  in  London  till  June  1876,  in  preparing 
the  record  maps  of  the  Commission,  and  at  our  evening  meeting  of  March  27th  in  the 
same  year  he  read  a  paper  on  the  subject,  on  which  occasion  he  exhibited  a  number 
of  pictorial  illustrations  of  the  region  traversed  by  the  exi)edition.    This  paper  was 
afterwards  printed  in  exienso  in  the  forty-sixth  volume  of  our  Journal,  with  a  maj) 
of  the  North-West  Territory,  showing  the  British  and  United  States  boundary  line 
surveyed  and  marked  out  by  the  Joint  Commission.    In  September  1870,  Captain 
Anderson  was  appointed  Assistant-Inspector  of  Submarine  Defences  at  the  War 
Office,  and  in  May  following  was  made  a  c.m.g.  for  his  services  in  North  America. 
In  1879  he  was  selected  to  be  Her  Majesty's  Commissioner  for  the  demarcation  of  the 
Servian  frontier  under  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  and  was  promoted  to  be  Major  a  few 
months  later.    Our  Associate,  who  joined  the  Society  in  1876,  had  lately  succeeded 
Lieutenant-Colonel  W.  Grossman,  c.m.g.,  as  Inspector  of  Submarine  Defences,  in  the 
Ordnance  Department  of  the  War  Office. 
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Major-General  Sir  Vincent  Eyre,  R.A.,  KC.S.L,  C.B.— We  havetUoto 

announce  the  death  of  Sir  Vincent  Eyre,  a  distinguished  Indian  ofBoer,  at  Aix-lfs- 
Bains,  Savoy,  on  September  24th.  Sir  Vincent  Eyre  was  born  in  1811,  and  edocateJ 
at  Norwich  Grammar  School  and  afterwards  at  Addiscombe;  he  obtained  a  commit 
sion  in  the  Bengal  Artillery  in  December  1829.  He  served  in  the  Afghan  war  of 
1841-2,  and  during  the  retreat  of  General  Elphinstone's  army  was  taken  priiODcr 
and  conveyed  to  Kabul.  After  eight  months*  captivity  he  escaped,  and  joined  Genewl 
Pollock's  relieving  force.  His  experiences  in  Afghanistan  were  published  in  a  weli- 
known  work,*  wtiich  has  long  been  a  standard  book  on  the  country.  Sir  V.  Evk 
served  with  great  distinction  during  the  Indian  Mutiny,  being  present  at  the  relief 
of  Lucknow  by  both  Sir  Henry  Havelock  and  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell.  He  was  pro- 
moted for  his  services  during  the  Mutiny,  and  was  also  made  a  Companion  of  the 
Bath,  and  a  Knight  Commander  of  the  Star  of  India,  and  more  than  once  reoeirod 
the  thanks  of  the  Governor-General  of  India  in  Council,  as  well  as  the  Indian  medal 
with  two  clasps.  In  addition  to  the  work  mentioned  above,  our  Associate  published 
in  1856  a  Iwok  on  metallic  boats,  &c.,  and  in  1869  *  A  Retrospect  of  the  Afghan 
War,  with  reference  to  passing  events  in  Central  Asia'  (with  inap),  besides,  we 
believe,  several  treatises  on  military  and  scientific  subjects.  Sir  Vincent  Eyre  retiretl 
from  the  service  in  1862,  with  the  rank  of  Major-General. — He  was  elected  a  Fellow 
of  our  Society  in  1856,  and  was  at  one  period  a  frequent  attendant  at  our  meetings. 

Colonel  T.  G.  Glover,  E.E.—Cok)nel  Thomas  Georjie  Glover,  late  of  the  Roynl 
(Bengal)  Engineers,  died  suddenly  on  September  12th  at  Keuenahr,  Rhenish  Prussia. 
He  obtained  his  first  commission  in  the  Bengal  Engineers  in  1847,  and  about  the  end 
of  1849  was  appointed  an  assistant  executive  engineer  in  the  Public  Works  Depart- 
ment. He  afterwards  saw  active  service  in  the  Punjab,  and  was  present  at  the  riege 
of  Multan,  and  other  engagements  of  the  campaign.  He  was  also  employed  daring  the 
Indian  Mutiny.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Captain  in  1868,  and  in  the 
following  year  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Western  Jumna  Canals  in 
the  Punjab,  and  was  engaged  in  the  construction  of  those  great  irrigation  works, 
which  have  had  such  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  development  and  fertilisation  of 
Northern  India.  Colonel  Glover  retired  from  the  service  in  1870,  and  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  our  Society  in  the  same  year. 


COBRESPONDENCE. 
The  Submarine  Volcano  off  Cape  ColviOe,  N.Z. 

Auckland,  New  Zealand,  Aftgust  12, 1881. 
Sonae  weeks  since  a  report  was  brought  to  Auckland  by  Captain  Farqnhar,  and  a 
short  time  after  confirmed  by  Captain  Andrews,  that  a  submarine  volcano  existed  off 
Channel  Island,  Cape  Colville,  New  Zealand.  Further  particulars  have  now  been 
received.  Captain  Fairchild,  of  the  New  Zealand  government  steamer  Siella,  was  in- 
structed to  investigate  the  matter,  and  has  sent  in  his  report  to  the  Marine  Department. 
It  IS  no  great  distonce  from  the  mainland,  Channel  Island  bearing  north  by  west  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile.    The  water  was  quite  cold  and  in  constant  motion  like  a  spring 

Af  V'^-^'te^'^^**^'^  Operations  at  Kabul  1841-2,  with  a  Journal  of  ImpriaonmeDt  in 
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for  a  circle  of  100  feet  diameter,  and  was  discoloured  by  the  mud  discharged.  The 
yellow  water  drifted  away  with  the  tide,  gradually  spreading  out  till  lost  to  sight. 
Soundings  were  taken,  and  the  depth  found  to  1)e  24  fathoms,  but  on  taking  the  Stella 
immediately  over  the  centre  of  the  disturbance  it  was  found  to  be  but  20  fathoms. 
The  lead  came  up  quite  cold,  and  brought  up  a  few  broken  shells.  The  question 
arises  whether  a  new  island  is  in  course  of  formation,  and  the  result  will  be  watched 
attentively.  The  fact  that  the  centre  is  already  24  feet  above  the  surrounding 
level  seems  to  point  to  this  conclusion.  The  whole  of  Auckland  province,  includ- 
ing the  islands  in  the  Hauraki  Gulf,  teems  with  extinct  volcanoes,  and  there  has 
never  been  any  other  opinion  but  that  their  origin  was  strictly  volcanic. 

It  is  right  in  the  track  of  the  small  coasting  vessels,  the  large  steamers  generally 
taking  a  course  to  the  eastward  of  Channel  Island.  The  volcano  in  this  case  must 
be  intermittent,  as  I  sailed  right  over  it  on  August  4th,  when  there  was  not  the 
least  sign  of  anything  unusual,  the  water  not  being  even  discolourtd. 

H.  M.  Hatwabd. 
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JUBILEE  MEETING,  York,  ISSl-^continued  from  p,  eS5), 

Monday f  September  tyth. 

Progress  of  Arctic  Eesearch  since  the  Ponndation  of  the  BritiBh 

Association.  By  C.  B.  Markham,  c.b.,  f.r.s.  —  A  review  of  the  progress  of 
Arctic  discovery  may  fitly  be  made  in  the  city  of  York  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first 
place,  it  was  in  York  that  the  first  meetings  of  the  British  Association  took  place 
just  fifty  years  ago,  and  the  Association,  especially  this  Section  of  it,  has  given  hearty 
support  and  encouragement  to  northern  exploration.  In  the  second  place,  there  is 
no  county  in  England  that  has  produced  a  greater  number  of  Arctic  worthies  than 
Yorkshire.  « 

Sir  Martin  Frobisher,  who  commenced  the  glorious  work  on  the  American  side, 
was  bom  at  Altofts,  in  the  parish  of  Normanton.  James  Hall,  who  led  an  expedition 
to  Greenland  in  1612,  Andrew  Barker,  the  companion  of  Baffin  in  his  first  northern 
voyage,  and  Captain  Marmaduke,  who  was  the  first  to  explore  the  northern  shores 
of  Spitzbergen,  were  natives  of  Hull.  Luke  Fox,  who  not  only  made  important 
discoveries  to  the  north  of  Hudson's  Bay  but  also  wrote  a  most  entertaining 
narrative  of  his  voyage,  was  also  a  Yorkshireman.  Above  all,  Yorkshire  is  the 
native  land  of  James  Cook,  the  greatest  of  England's  sailor  explorers,  who  extended 
our  Arctic  knowledge  along  the  coasts  on  both  sides  of  Behring  Straits  Dr.  Scoresby, 
too,  hailed  from  Whitby,  and  in  him  Yorkshire  produced  the  first  scientific  explorer 
in  the  mercantile  marine.  Both  he  and  his  father  were  models  of  the  best  type  of 
British  seamen;  while  five  generations  of  intrepid  whaling  captains  made  Arctic 
voyages  from  Hull  and  Whitby  for  upwards  of  two  centuries. 

We  thus  have  a  character  to  sustain ;  we  must  show  that  the  spirit  which  pro- 
duced such  men  is  not  yet  dead  amongst  us,  and  we  can  furnish  no  more  conclusive 
proof  than  by  recalling  the  labours  of  our  own  contemporaries  and  by  showing  our 
sympathy  for  the  work  they  have  done,  and  our  appreciation  of  the  value  and 
importance  of  what  remains  to  be  accomplished. 

I  would,  therefore,  invite  the  Section  to  devote  a  short  time  to  this  branch  of 
No.  XL— Nov.  1881.]  2  x 
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geographical  inquiry,  and  first  to  join  me  in  a  hasty  glance  at  the  state  of  our  Arctic 
knowledge  fifty  years  ago,  when  the  Association  held  its  first  meeting  in  this  city. 
All  England  was  then  anxiously  looking  out  for  tidings  of  Sir  John  Ross  and  his 
illustrious  nephew,  who  had  long  heen  absent  in  the  icy  regions.  Sir  Geoige  Back 
was  hurrying  to  Ihe  rescue,  and  discovering  the  Great  Fish  River,  with  its  moath 
in  the  Arctic  Sea ;  and  when  these  heroic  explorers  had  returned  safely  and  reoeiTed 
the  hearty  welcome  they  had  so  well  earned,  a  large  increase  had  been  made  to  our 
knowledge. 

In  1831  the  Asiatic  coasts  within  the  frigid  zone  had  already  been  delineated  by 
the  Russians.  But  on  the  American  side  only  portions  had  been  traced  by  Franklin, 
Back,  Bichardson,  and  Beechey.  Much  difficult  work  had  to  be  done  before  the 
complete  outline  of  Arctic  America  could  be  laid  down.  The  western  and  northern 
shores  of  Spitzbergen  had  long  been  known,  Ross  had  rediscovered  Baffin's  Bay  and 
so  vindicated  the  fame  of  that  gallant  old  navigator,  and  Parry  had  pressed  westward 
for  300  miles  to  Melville  Island,  on  a  meridian  far  to  the  north  of  the  American 
continent.  Lastly,  the  Rosses  were  engaged  in  the  discovery  of  Boothia  and  King 
William  Island.  Not  only  was  the  whole  vast  region  to  the  north  of  82^  entirely 
unknown,  but  also  extensive  tracts  to  the  southward  of  that  pclrallel,  especially 
between  Parry's  westward  track  and  the  American  coast. 

The  period  covered  by  the  labours  of  the  British  Association,  and  of  its  con- 
temporary the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  has  been  a  period  of  great  though  fitfal 
activity,  in  the  work  of  filling  up  these  blanks  and  of  increasing  our  Arctic  knowled;^. 
It  is  most  important  that  we  should  bear  in  mind  the  objects  of  Arctic  discovery 
during  the  present  century.  Those  objects  have  not  been  commercial  gain  nor  the 
discovery  of  a  shorter  route  whereby  to  increase  trading  profits ;  nor  have  they  been 
a  foolish  quest  for  some  unattained  point  on  the  earth's  surface.  In  the  present 
century,  the  north-west  and  north-east  passages  have  been  sought  in  ordor  that 
scientific  knowledge  might  be  extended,  that  the  relations  between  land  and  sea 
over  a  vast  area  might  be  understood,  together  with  the  numerous  other  interesting 
facts  connected  with  a  previously  unknown  region.  Increase  of  knowledge  is  the 
great  object  of  Arctic  discovery ;  an  object  than  which  none  can  be  more  useful, 
none  more  praiseworthy :  and  when  once  the  attempt  to  secure  it  has  been  com- 
menced, our  efforts  ought  never  to  be  relaxed  until  the  great  end  in  view  is  fully 
attained. 

Following  in  this  noble  course,  the  discovery  of  the  shores  of  Arctic  America 
was  completed  between  1830  and  1854.    The  enterprises  of  Simpson  and  Dease,  who 
succeeded,  by  means  of  i)erilous  boat  voyages,  in  connecting  nearly  all  thfi  work  of 
former  explorers,  showed  forth,  in  bold  relief,  the  hardihood  and  resource  of  men 
trained  in  the  service  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.    ITiey  were  follovred  by  Dr. 
John  Rae,  who  was  the  first  to  pass  an  Arctic  winter  almost  entirely  on  his  own 
resources.    He  and  his  party  lived  in  a  stone  hut,  without  fuel  of  any  kind  to  give 
warmth,  maintaining  themselves  on  deer  and  salmon.    In  the  following  spring  (of 
1847)  they  explored  on  foot  the  shores  of  a  great  gulf,  thus  connecting  the  work 
of  Parry  with  that  of  Ross,  and  proving  that  Boothia  was  part  of  the  American  con- 
tinent   In  1854,  after  passing  a  second  winter  in  Repulse  Bay,  Dr.  Rae  established 
the  insularity  of  King  William  Island.    Thus  the  discovery  of  the  whole  outline  of 
the  coast  of  Arctic  America  was  completed.    It  became  known  that  it  was  washed 
by  a  sea  which  is  confined  to  the  north  by  a  series  of  islands,  except  at  the  western 
section ;  and  that  this  sea  is  generally  navigable  in  the  summer,  owing  to  the  great 
volume  of  water  poured  down  by  the  Back,  Coppermine,  and  Mackenzie  rivers.    It 
was  also  proved  that  the  continuance  of  the  channel  was  broken  by  the  land  called 
Boothia  at  the  eastern  end,  and  by  the  Melville  Peninsula,  which  both  extend  north- 
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•wards  and  separate  Hudson's  Bay  from  the  nortb-west  channel  or  passage,  and  have 
ao  important  effect  on  the  tides  and  the  formation  and  position  of  ice-floes.  It  is 
these  northward  prolongations  of  land  which  constitute  the  difference  between  the 
achievement  of  a  north-west  and  north-east  passage.  The  North-East  Passage  has 
been  made  in  a  ship  with  comparative  ease.  The  North- West  Passage  has  never 
been  made  in  a  ship,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  the  opinion  of  Professor  Haughton, 
based  on  considerations  relating  to  tides  and  the  configuration  of  the  land,  that  it 
never  will  be  so  made.  But  the  discovery  of  the  Arctic  coast  of  America  threw  light 
•On  important  geographical  questions,  while  the  collections  of  the  explorers  enriched 
many  other  branches  of  science.  The  great  utility  of  their  work  was  crowned  by 
the  memomble  discovery  of  the  North  Magnetic  Pole. 

The  next  great  section  of  Arctic  achievement  includes  the  complete  discovery  and 
examination  of  the  extensive  archipelago  extending  northward  from  the  American 
coast,  and  covering  an  area  about  700  miles  long  by  500.  In  1819-20  Sir  Edward 
Ptarry  had  entered  Lancaster  Sound,  and  sailed  westward  on  a  parallel  of  about  75**, 
until  he  was  stopped  by  heavier  ice  than  had  ever  before  been  seen,  to  the  west  of 
Melville  Island.  Between  this  line  of  Sir  Edward  Parry  and  the  American  coast, 
and  all  to  the  northward  of  it,  remained  entirely  unknown.  Its  discovery  was  com- 
pleted by  the  Franklin  Search  Expeditions  between  1848  and  1854.  The  object  of 
Sir  John  Franklin's  expedition  was  to  make  the  north-west  passage  by  connecting, 
aloDg  a  sea  route,  the  westward  line  of  Parry  from  Lancaster  Sound  with  his  own 
discovery  of  a  navigable  channel  further  south,  along  the  coast  of  Arctic  America. 
The  attempt  failed,  but  it  was  made  with  a  combination  of  knowledge,  skill,  and 
chivalrous  daring  which  raises  it  above  many  a  boasted  success.  The  Erebus  and 
Termr  were  advanced  to  a  point  in  the  right  direction,  far  beyond  any  that  has  been 
reached  from  the  eastward,  before  or  since.  If  he  had  been  aware  of  the  insularity  of 
King  William  Island,  not  yet  discovered,  and  had  hugged  the  coast  of  Boothia,  it 
is  possible  that  Sir  John  Franklin  would  have  succeeded.  But  he  could  only  act 
on  the  imperfect  knowledge  which  then  existed.  He  attempted  to  round  the  western 
extreme  of  King  William  Land,  which  was  then  believed  to  be  a  peninsula,  so  as  to 
reach  the  channel  along  the  American  coast,  and  his  ships  were  beset  in  the  great  ice 
block  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  tides,  which  streams  down  from  the  stupen- 
dous ice  seen  by  Parry  to  the  west  of  Melville  Island.  Extrication  from  this  position 
was  impossible.  Franklin  and  his  band  of  heroes  perished  nobly  in  a  glorious  cause. 
"They  forged  the  last  link  of  the  north-west  passage  with  their  lives.**  But  the 
mere  making  of  this  passage  was  not  the  main  object  of  their  voyage,  llie  presence 
in  the  expedition  of  Dr.  Goodsir,  one  of  the  most  rising  naturalists  in  Scotland,  and 
of  some  of  the  ablest  and  most  scientific  officers  in  the  Navy,  proves  that  the  main 
object  was  the  acquisition  of  valuable  knowledge  in  all  branches  of  science.  It  was 
an  object  for  which  many  of  the  best  men  of  our  race  have  lived,  and  for  which  not 
a  few  have  died. 

The  expeditions  which  were  despatched  to  search  for  the  missing  ships  and  to 
ascertain  their  fate,  were  conducted  on  so  large  a  scale,  and  with  such  energy  and 
perseverance,  that,  within  the  space  of  six  years,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  vast  area 
of  the  Parry  Archipelago,  with  its  numerous  islands  and  ice-encumbered  channels, 
was  discovered  and  explored. 

It  was  for  the  purpose  of  these  searches  that  the  admirable  system  of  naval  Arctic 
travelling  was  conceived  and  developed  by  the  genius  of  Sir  Leopold  M'Glintook. 
This  system  of  sledge  travelling  involves  most  arduous  and  trying  -work.  But  the 
sufferings  and  hardships  were  eagerly  and  zealously  faced  in  the  cause  of  humanity, 
as  they  have  since  been  encountered  in  the  cause  of  science  and  of  discovery.  Before 
this  system  was  introduced,  Arctic  research  was  in  its  infancy ;  for  comparatively 
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little  can  be  done  in  and  near  a  ship,  beyond  tlie  obwrvatton  of  melcorologicil,  mag- 
Dstic,  and  tidal  pheoonieQa.  But  by  means  ofextended  sledge  parties  manybuDdndi 
of  milea — nay,  thousnudB  of  miles — of  coast-line  havs  been  minutely  exAniineii,  ibeir 
geology,  ethnology,  zoology,  botany,  and  physical  aspects  asMrtaiaeil,  and  bum 
valuable  scientiQc  results  obtained.  To  the  botanical  importance  of  tbeee  operUiotu 
DO  one  has  borne  heartier  testimony  than  our  President,  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  not  only 
in  his  Address  to  this  Secliun,  to  which  wo  all  listeneil  with  so  much  pleasure  lact 
Thursday,  hut  also  on  other  occasions. 

You  will  remember  his  remark  that  the  discovery  of  fossil  plants  in  ArcUc 
latitudes  brought  to  the  surface  new  data  for  tlie  study  of  the  present  and  |ms1 
pbysical  geography  of  the  globe,  and  Ills  reference  to  the  wonderful  facts  rerealcd 
by  their  examination.  Here,  then,  is  one  conclusive  answer  to  those  who  doubt  tli* 
practical  value  of  Arctic  work.  The  results  of  Arctic  explomtlon  in  other  bnnclH 
have  been  as  fully  appreciated  by  many  other  men  of  science. 

The  searchers  for  Sir  John  Franklin  traced  the  outlines  of  a  vast  arvhipcUgo  ol 
Arctic  islands.  They  brought  to  light  the  condition  of  that  archipelago  in  geologies! 
times,  several  interesting  ethnological  facts,  the  relative  position  held  by  its  fioia, 
and  many  other  points  of  scientific  importance.  They  brought  bock  precious  sariEs 
ot  magnetic,  meteorological,  and  tiikl  observations  made  at  numerous  ptnnts. 
They  noted  the  direction  taken  by  the  tides  and  currents,  the  position  whoe 
the  Atlantic  and  PaciSo  tides  meet,  and  the  physical  causes  which  influenoe  the 
formation  and  accumulation  of  ice.  It  was  observed  that  a  body  of  encnnoadj 
thick  and  quite  impenetrate  ice  extends,  at  some  distance  from  the  shore,  along  tbe 
western  section  of  the  Arctic  coast  of  America,  and  presses  upon  the  westcni  boe  of 
the  Parry  Archipelago;  while  a  stream  from  it  forces  its  way  down  the  channel 
between  Melville  and  Banks  Islands,  and  abuts  upon  the  oorth-west  coMt  of  King 
VVillinm  Island.  Here  its  position  is  immovably  fixeil  by  the  meeting  of  the  tides, 
merely  swaying  to  and  fro,  from  cast  to  west  and  west  to  east,  to  the  extent  of  a  few 
miles  in  a  year.  It  was  in  this  stream,  from  the  ancient  ice  wiilch  encompaMes  the 
Parry  Archii«lago,  that  Franklin's  ships  were  beset 

The  Franklin  search  expeditions  thus  performed  an  enormous  amount  of  valuable 
scientific  work,  adding  materially  to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge,  in  addition  to  thf 
{lerformance  of  the  humane  mission  on  which  they  were  iirimarily  employed.  But 
it  must  always  be  remembered  that  the  main  errand  of  the  search  expeditions  was 
in  the  cause  of  humanity.  The  scientific  work  was  additional ;  yet  I  can  say, 
from  personal  knowledge,  that  nearly  all  who  served  in  those  searches  were  kIso 
actuated  by  an  earnest  desire  to  advance  the  cause  of  science.  We  have  with  ns,  tn- 
day,  one  Arctic  ofBcer,  under  whom  I  myself  had  the  honouc  to  serve  in  the  Arctic 
Itegions.  I  allude  to  Admiral  Sir  Erasmus  Ommanney.  He  it  was  who  disooTOed 
the  first  traces  of  Franklin  at  Capo  Riley,  he  it  was  who  mode  known  to  geographers, 
by  iiis  long  and  arduous  sledge  journey,  the  whole  wesiern  coast  of  Prince  of  WalM 
Laud.  I  msy  he  allowed  now  to  bear  my  humble  testimony  to  the  untiring  aeal 
with  which  ho  conducted  magnetic  observations,  often  under  very  trying  circum- 
stances. I  may  odd  that  no  happier  ship  than  the  old  AssitCance,  in  Capt&ia 
Ommanney's  commission,  ever  crossed  the  Arctic  Circle,  Time  will  not  admit  of 
an  enumeration  of  other  Arctic  ofBcers  who,  during  the  Franklin  searches,  did 
good  service  to  science.  But  I  may  mention  that  we  also  have  among  us,  KKlsy, 
Sir  Alexander  Armstrong,  whose  remarkable  discovery,  when  serving  with  Sir  Robert 
M'Clure,  of  pine  cones  and  acorns  imbedded  in  the  soil  of  Banks  Land,  was  referwd 
to  by  our  Prosideut  in  kia  Address  last  Wednesday.  Nor  can  the  name  of  IfClure 
himself  lie  omitted,  whoae  circumnavigation  of  America  is  one  of  the  most  memorable 
voyages  of  all  time.    Thes^,  and  many  other  distinguished  ofEoers,  wore  most  inde- 
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fatigable  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  while  they  gained  experieuoe  which  has  been, 
and  will  continue  to  be,  invaluable  to  future  explorers.  The  ample  experience 
which  was  then  acquired  established  the  true  methods  for  future  polar  research, 
which  are  now  formulated  into  three  Arctic  Canons.  The  first  is  that,  for  satis* 
factory  aud  complete  results,  an  expedition  must  pass  at  least  one  winter  in  the 
ice  in  order  to  obtain  complete  series  of  observatioos.  The  second  is  that  full 
results  as  r^ards  geology,  ecology,  botany,  and  geography  can  ouly  be  secured  by 
the  despatch  of  extended  sledge  travelling  parties.  The  third  is  that,  to  reach  an 
advanced  position  within  the  unknown  area,  it  is  necessary  to  follow  a  coast-line, 
trending  northwards,  with  a  westerly  aspect 

These  three  Csdods  are  equally  important,  but  the  latter  rule  is  that  which  has 
the  most  interest  to  the  geographical  inquirer.  The  experience  of  three  centuries  has 
taught  us  that  inevitable  failure  and  probable  disaster  are  the  consequences  of  pushing 
into  the  ice-floes  away  from  land,  while  a  successful  advance  is  secured  by  keeping 
to  a  coast-line.  Further,  it  is  held  that  the  best  prospect  of  success  is  afforded  by 
advancing  along  a  coast  trending  northwards,  with  a  westerly  aspect.  Such  coast- 
lines usually  have  channels  of  open  water  along  them,  during  some  part  of  the  navi- 
gable season.  This  fact  in  physical  geography  is  ably  discussed  by  Sir  Edward  Parry 
in  his  remarks  at  the  conclusion  of  the  narrative  of  his  third  voyage.  He  had 
observed  that  the  eastern  coast  of  any  land  trending  north  and  south  was  more 
encumbered  with  ice  than  shores  having  an  opposite  aspect.  The  east  coasts  of 
Qreenland,  Spitzbergen,  and  Novaya  Zemlya  are  more  or  less  blocked  with  ice  through- 
out the  summer,  while  navigation  along  the  western  coasts  may  annually  be  per- 
formed without  difficulty.  The  west  side  of  Fox*s  Channel,  along  Melville  Peninsula, 
ii  loaded  with  ice,  but  there  is  little  or  no  ice  on  the  east  side.  In  Prince  Regent*s 
Inlet  ice  always  clings  to  the  western  shore  of  the  channel,  while  the  opposite  shore 
is  comparatively  free  from  it.  In  Behring  Strait  the  same  fact  has  been  observed. 
On  the  American  side  the  water  is  comparatively  warmer,  and  is  navigable  every 
summer  to  Point  Barrow,  while  the  Asiatic  side  is  usually  blocked  with  ice.  A 
general  motion  of  the  sea  towards  the  west  causes  the  ice  to  set  in  that  direction, 
when  not  impelled  by  contrary  winds  or  local  currents;  and  Sir  Edward  Parry 
suggested  that  this  constant  westerly  motion  was  connected  with  the  motion  of  the 
earth  on  its  axis. 

In  the  period  between  1858  and  1876  a  great  deal  of  valuable  work  was  achieved  by 
expeditions  despatched  from  Sweden,  Germany,  the  United  States,andAustro-Hungary, 
aa  well  as  by  English  yachtsmen  and  Norwegian  walrus  hunters.  Important  as  this 
work  undoubtedly  was,  it  consisted,  with  one  exception,  in  partial  extensions  of  our 
knowledge  of  localities  already  discovered,  rather  than  in  any  marked  advance  across 
the  threshold  of  the  unknown  region.  But  this  in  no  way  detracts  from  its  value. 
Not  only  was  Spitzbergen  circumnavigated  for  the  first  time,  the  map  of  Novaya 
Zemlya  corrected,  the  existence  of  channels  extending  northward  from  Smith  Sound 
discovered,  and  an  interesting  portion  of  the  east  coast  of  Greenland  explored ;  but 
most  extensive  additions  were  made  to  the  scientific  knowledge  of  all  these  localities. 
The  great  value  of  the  work  done  by  Nordenskidld  and  his  fellow  labourers  in 
Spitzbergen,  Greenland,  and  Novaya  Zemlya,  to  mention  one  among  many  workers 
in  this  field  of  research,  has  been  fully  recognised  by  all  men  of  science. 

But  one  expedition  during  this  period  not  only  filled  in  and  completed  former 
discoveries,  but  made  an  independent  discovery  within  the  unknown  area,  the  immense 
importance  of  which  cannot  possibly  be  overrated.  It  had  long  been  conjectured, 
from  many  indications,  that  extensive  land  existed  far  to  the  north,  on  the  meridians 
between  Spitzbergen  and  Novaya  Zemlya.  If  this  conjecture  was  correct,  and  the  land 
trended  far  in  the  northerly  direction,  there  would  be  another  hopeful  route  for  further 
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research  in  the  vast  unknown  region  of  the  pole.  Its  accuracy  was  establisbed  by 
Lieutenants  Payer  and  Weyprecht,  in  the  Austro- Hungarian  exploring  ship  TtgdXktf^ 
in  August  1873,  during  her  memorable  drift  in  besetting  ice.  The  new  land,  named 
Franz-Joeef  Land,  was  not  only  discovered  but  extensively  explored.  Lieutenant 
Payer,  mindful  of  the  second  Canon  for  polar  research,  had  carefully  studied  every 
detail  of  Sir  Leopold  M'ClintocVs  system  of  sledge  travelling,  with  most  uaefol 
results.  Without  his  journeys  the  work  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Expedition  would 
have  lost  more  than  half  its  value.  But  by  sledge  travelling  Lieutenant  Payer 
established  the  fact  that  the  newly  discovered  land  was  so  extensive  as  to  bear  glsden 
on  a  vast  scale,  and  that  it  extended  northward  almost  to  the  83rd  parallel. 

This  review  would  be  very  incomplete  if  I  omitted  to  refer  to  the  efforts  that 
have  been  made  to  explore  the  vast  inland  glacier  of  Greenland,  by  Profenor 
Nordonskiold,  and  more  recently  by  several  Danish  officers.  There  are  few  more 
important  investigations  in  the  whole  range  of  geography  than  those  relating  to  the 
movement  and  physical  aspects  of  the  vast  Greenland  glacier.  When  we  read  of 
great  rivers,  with  banks  of  blue  ice  as  resplendent  as  sapphires ;  of  colunms  of  white 
steam  rising  into  the  blue  sky,  and  showing  the  place  where  a  river  is  plunging  its 
whole  volume  down  into  an  immeasurable  abyss ;  we  might  almost  think  that  soch 
stories  were  the  fruit  of  some  imaginative  poet's  wildest  dreams.  Tet  they  are 
contained  in  the  precise  narratives  of  a  scientific  observer.  Truly  the  work  of  Aictic 
explorers  is  as  romantic  and  interesting  as  it  is  usefuL 

Our  President,  in  his  Address,  referred  to  the  importance  of  that  department  of 
geography  which  treats  of  the  labonrs  of  our  earlier  explorers.  This  department  has 
not  been  neglected,  as  regards  Arctic  geography,  during  the  period  under  review. 
The  narratives  of  the  voyages  of  the  Zeni,  of  Frobisher,  of  Hudson,  of  Davis,  and  of 
Baffin,  have  been  reprinted  and  carefully  edited.  And  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  work  of  these  glorious  old  navigators  is  not  merely  of  historical  and  anti- 
quarian interest.  Much  of  it  is  still  practically  useful.  For  instance,  it  would  not 
have  been  possible  for  Professor  Hansteen  to  construct  the  first  of  bis  series  of 
magnetic  variation  charts  without  the  observations  taken  by  Baffin  in  the  Arctic 
Regions  between  1612  and  1616 ;  and  the  labours  of  Hudson  in  the  same  field  have 
also  been  utilised. 

But  to  return  to  recent  efforts  in  the  field.  Th^  gallant  enter][)ri8es  of  other 
countries  at  length  awakened  the  English  people  to  the  practical  scientific  value  of 
Arctic  discovery.  For  years  the  late  Admiral  Sherard  Osbom  had  urged  the  im- 
portance of  such  work  from  every  point  of  view.  At  length  our  President,  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker,  accompanied  by  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  and  Admiral  Osbom,  had  an  interview 
with  the  Prime  Minister,  and  in  October  1874  it  was  announced  that  an  English 
expedition  would  be  despatched  in  the  ensuing  year,  the  objects  being  the  exploratiim 
of  the  region  round  the  pole  and  the  encouragement  of  that  maritime  enterprise 
which  has  ever  distinguished  the  English  people. 

The  Expedition  of  1875,  under  the  command  of  Sir  G^rge  Nares,  was  planned 
in  exact  accordance  with  those  three  Arctic  Canons  which  long  experience  has  proved 
to  be  essential  to  success.  The  ships  were  prepared  to  winter  within  the  unknown 
area,  extended  sledge  travelling  formed  a  leading  part  of  the  scheme,  and  a  route  was 
selected  along  a  coast-line  trending  northward.  This  route  led  up  the  channd 
leading  from  Smith  Sound,  at  the  extreme  north  end  of  Baffin's  Bay,  to  the  limit 
of  the  unknown.  The  object  was  to  explore  and  secure  all  attainable  scientific  results, 
within  the  area  that  it  was  possible  to  cover  by  the  Smith  Sound  route. 

Those  results  were  fully  secured/  and  one  more  good  and  useful  piece  of  work  was 
done.  By  navigating  along  the  land  trending  north,  the  Altrt  crowed  the  threshold 
of  the  unknown  region,  reached  a  point  at  which  the  land  turned  east  and  wisst,  and 
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there  wintered ;  thus  fully  confirming  the  accnracy  of  one  Arctic  rule.  The  Alert 
reached  the  highest  northern  latitude  ever  attained  by  any  ship,  she  winiered  further 
north  than  any  ship  ever  wintered  before,  and  Captain  Markbam  planted  the  Union 
Jack  on  the  most  northern  point  ever  reached  by  man.  These  were  great  achieve- 
ments, reflecting  credit  on  the  seamanship  of  Sir  George  Nares,  and  on  the  gallantry 
and  hardihood  of  his  officers  and  men.  But  scientillc  results  were  the  main  objects 
of  the  expedition. 

The  use  of  an  Arctic  winter  is  to  register  a  complete  series  of  observations  in  an 
advanced  positiim,  for  at  least  one  year.  The  experience  of  Sir  Gborge  Nares's  expe- 
dition proved  the  importance  of  that  object,  for  the  most  interesting  meteorol(^ical 
observations  were  made  in  November  and  December.  In  those  months  a  remarkable 
rise  of  temperature  was  found  to  be  synchronous  with  the  so-called  Greenland  Fohriy 
observed  at  the  Danish  settlements  further  south.  This  was  one  out  of  many 
interesting  results  of  wintering  at  the  most  northern  position  in  which  that  season 
was  ever  passed. 

The  sledging  operaticms  of  1876  led  to  the  discovery  of  300  miles  of  new  coast- 
line, which  threw  light  on  the  physical  geography,  geology,  and  natural  history  of  a 
new  region — the  most  northern  region  that  has  ever  been  explored,  and  for  that 
reason  more  especially  interesting.  It  was  fotind  that  the  same  ancient  ice  which 
had  been  observed  by  Collinson  to  the  north  of  the  Ammcan  continent,  by  Parry  to 
the  west  of  Melville  Island,  and  by  M'Clure  and  M'Clintock  to  the  west  of  Banks 
and  Prince  Patrick  Islands,  continued  along  the  newly  discovered  coasts  facing  nortli. 
It  is  from  80  to  100  feet  in  thickness,  formed  by  slow  accretions,  and  quite  different 
from  any  that  is  met  with  in  navigable  Arctic  seas.  It  is  subject  to  annual  disrup- 
tion in  July,  when  the  whole  mass  is  in  motion,  driving  backwards  and  forwards 
with  the  winds  and  currents,  but  with  its  main  course  towards  the  east  The  absence 
of  flights  of  birds  to  the  north  indicated  tbat  there  was  no  open  water,  and  no  land 
in  that  direction.  The  discovery  of  these  physical  conditions  over  an  extensive  area, 
which  has  helped  to  connect  and  explain  similar  conditions  in  other  parts  of  the  Polar 
Regions,  is  one  imponant  result  of  the  late  expedition.  The  geological  work  of  the 
Alert  and  Discovery  comprised  a  collection  of  rocks  and  fossils  at  every  point  from 
Cape  Isabella  at  the  entrance  of  Smith  Sound  to  the  most  extreme  point  that  was 
reached,  and  the  discovery  of  tertiary  coal  in  82°  N.,  proving  the  former  existence  of 
miocene  vegetation  to  that  parallel.  Mr.  Wallace,  in  his  *  Island  Life,'  says  that 
**  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  scientific  discoveries  of  the  last  twenty  years  has 
been  that  of  the  relics  of  a  luxuriant  miocene  flora  in  the  Arctic  Regions."  Our 
President  has  told  us  that  these  discoveries  opened  up  a  new  channel  for  investigating 
the  problem  of  distribution.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  full  results  of  these  discoveries 
cannot  be  attained  until  the  exact  extent  and  position  of  the  miocene  forests  are 
delineated  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  unknown  polar  region.  If,  too,  the  polar 
area  was  the  centre  of  origination  of  all  the  successive  phases  of  vegetation  that 
have  appeared  on  the  globe,  its  investigation  becomes  still  more  interesting. 
The  expedition  of  1875-76  also  made  an  exhaustive  collection  of  the  biology  of  a 
region  previously  almost  entirely  unknown^  as  well  as  the  whole  flora  of  that 
region ;  and  complete  series  of  meteorological,  magnetic,  and  tidal  observations  were 
taken  at  two  different  points,  both  further  north  than  any  vessels  had  ever  reached 
before. 

These  results  were  in  accordance  with  the  anticipations  of  scientific  men,  based 
on  former  experience.  As  r^ards  geography,  not  only  was  fresh  knowledge  acquired, 
but  that  fresh  knowledge  supplied  a  clue  to  several  previously  isolated  and  unex- 
plained phenomena  in  other  parts  of  the  Arctic  regions.  In  this  way  the  means  of 
generalisation  were  supplied  on  one  or  two  important  points,  and  this  will  in  future 
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be  even  more  likely  to  be  tbe  reward  of  invading  tbe  unknown  polar  area  from 
different  directions. 

We  find,  tberefore,  tbat  in  every  particular  tbe  results  of  tbo  Arctic  ExpeditioD 
of  1875-76  justified  tbe  anticipations  based  upon  former  knowledge  and  experience. 
Tbe  examination  of  that  portion  of  tbe  previously  unknown  area  which  ooald  be 
reached  by  tbe  Smith  Sound  route  was  satisfactory,  and  completed  the  work  in  that 
direction.  Consequently  those  reasons  for  continuing  polar  discovery  which  led  to 
the  despatch  of  tbe  last  expedition  are  now  as  strong  as  they  ever  were. 

Since  tbe  return  of  Sir  George  Nares  in  1876,  tbe  greatest  northern  achievement 
has  been  the  voyage  of  Professor  Nordenskiold  along  tbe  north-east  passage.  The 
great  Swedish  explorer  had  prepared  for  this  enterprise  by  the  most  exhaustive  study 
of  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  and  by  two  voyages  of  reconnaissance,  ao  that  be 
may  almost  be  said  to  have  commanded  success.  The  results  of  the  voyage  of  the 
Vega  are  most  valuable,  as  confirming  and  piecing  together  all  previous  work,  and 
establishing  tbe  broad  fiu;ts  bearing  on  tbe  hydrography  of  the  Siberian  Arctic  Sea. 

Passing  all  this  briefly  in  review,  we  have  before  us  the  results  of  Arctic  enter- 
prise during  the  period  which  embraces  the  labours  of  the  British  Association.  In 
1831  there  were  only  unconnected  and  isolated  discoveries  in  various  directions. 
Now  there  is  some  approach  to  generalisation,  to  a  comprehension  of  the  geography 
of  tbe  Arctic  regions,  so  far  as  discovery  has  extended,  as  a  whole,  lliis  is  the  great 
result.  Just  as  the  later  moves  in  a  well-contested  game  are  more  important  than 
those  at  its  opening,  so  each  succeeding  move  in  the  work  of  exploration  is  more 
important  than  that  which  preceded  it.  At  first  mere  isolated  facts  were  ascertained, 
but  as  discovery  advanced  and  these  became  more  numerous,  they  began  to  explain 
each  other.  The  whole  physical  economy  of  the  polar  region  will  thus  gradually  be 
brought  to  light,  generalisation  will  become  more  practicable,  and  at  last  the  bndun 
puzzle  will  be  displayed  as  a  beautiful  and  harmonious  mosaic. 

Tet  a  great  deal  remains  to  be  done.  The  work  of  which  England  has  reason  to 
be  so  proud  is  not  half  completed.  All  to  the  north  of  83^  is  still  a  blank.  The 
insularity  of  Greenland  is  not  yet  ascertained,  nor  tbe  relations  between  ice  and 
land  over  the  area  between  Aldrich*s  furthest  and  Prince  Patrick  Island.  Wrangdl 
Land  remains  to  be  explored,  and  tbe  region  north  of  the  New  Siberia  Isles.  If 
there  are  no  tidings  of  the  Jeannette  we  are  bound  to  aid  in  the  search  for  the  rescue 
of  her  gallant  crew.  Above  all,  tbe  route  northward  along  the  west  coast  of  Franz- 
Josef  Land  towards  the  Pole  must  be  explored. 

Geographers  must  not  allow  tbe  subject  to  drop.  Those  who  have  s^ven 
for  years  to  preserve  the  continuity  of  polar  research  have  to  consider  the  next  move 
in  tbe  game  in  accordance  with  its  established  rules.  We  must  study  the  means  of 
reaching  another  coast-line  trending  northwards  into  the  unknown  region,  with  a 
western  aspect. 

Looking  round  tbe  circle  which  divides  tbe  unknown  from  tbe  known,  we  find 
another  such  land  in  that  Franz-Josef  Land  discovered  by  Payer  and  Weyprecht. 
lliere  was  an  apparent  difiSculty  in  reaching  this  land  because  its  most  souihem 
shore  is  in  80°  N.,  almost  as  far  north  as  the  most  northern  part  of  Spitzbeigen,  and 
an  ice-laden  sea  intervenes  between  tbe  open  water  and  the  first  base  of  operations. 
But  this  ice-laden  sea  is  backed  by  land  at  no  great  distance.  It  is  consequently 
an  exception  to  the  rule  against  pushing  into  ice-floes  away  from  a  coast-line.  It 
is  known  to  bo  navigable  in  August  and  September.  This  was  proved  by  Payer 
in  1871,  by  the  Dutch  Expedition  in  1878,  by  Captain  Markham  and  the 
Dutch  in  1879,  and  by  Mr.  Leigh  Smith  in  1880,  when  be  reached  Franz-Josef 
Land  in  a  steamer,  made  important  discoveries  along  it  in  August,  and  ascertained 
that  the  furthest  western  land  he  saw  trended  north  and  west.    Mr.  Leigh  Smith  has 
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agun  sailed  this  year  in  the  same  steamer,  still  further  to  demonstrate  that  a  hase  of 
operations  on  Franz-Josef  Land  may  generally  be  reached,  in  an  ordinary  season. 
Before  he  sailed  the  Council  of  the  Geographical  Society  bestowed  upon  this  gallant 
and  persevering  yachtsman  the  gold  medal — the  highest  honour  it  has  it  in  its  power 
to  confer,  and  which  he  so  well  deserved. 

From  this  base  of  Franz-Josef  Land  a  steamer  may  advance  northwards  along 
the  west  coast,  and  all  experience  leads  to  the  belief  that  so  long  as  that  coast  trends 
in  a  northerly  direction,  a  steamer  may,  in  most  seasons,  succeed  in  making  her 
way  along  it.  A  vast  field  of  discovery  will  thus  be  opened,  promising  all  the 
valuable  results  that  have  ever  been  anticipated  from  polar  research.  By  this 
route  we  have  the  prospect  of  the  attainment  of  a  very  high  northern  latitude  for 
vrinter  quarters,  the  exploration  of  an  unknown  and  peculiarly  interesting  region  by 
means  of  sledges,  and  security  for  a  safe  retreat. 

The  Royal  Geographical  Society,  and  this  section  of  the  British  Association,  have 
ever  been  foremost  in  advocating  the  continuance  of  Arctic  research,  and  in  demon- 
strating its  scientific  value.  We  should  strive  to  preserve  the  continuity  of  our 
eflforts,  and  when  the  time  comes,  as  it  came  before  and  as  it  will  surely  come  again, 
when  those  efibrts  bear  fruit,  and  the  general  public,  owing  to  some  unforeseen  but 
propitious  accident,  again  becomes  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  subject,  geo- 
graphers and  experts  will  rejoice  at  the  re-awakening.  It  is  only  by  continuity  of 
purpose,  by  upholding  the  good  old  cause  of  maritime  discovery,  in  season  and  out 
of  season,  by  watching  and  seizing  upon  every  opportunity,  that  progress  towards 
the  end  in  view  can  be  made.  Wo  know  all  the  old  worn  out,  oft  refuted  objec- 
tions. We  shall  not  tire  in  refuting  them  again  and  again,  as  occasion  arises.  And 
at  the  same  time  we  shall  accumulate  new  and  stronger  reasons  for  advocating 
Arctic  research,  as  scientific  knowledge  advances.  The  geographical  public  should, 
meanwhile,  avoid  countenancing  wild  private  schemes,  remembering  that  when  a 
private  explorer  is  genuine,  he  is  sure  to  have  influential  support.  But  when,  in 
the  fulness  of  time,  a  plan  for  discovery  is  advocated  by  our  best  authorities,  with 
practical  unanimity,  then  it  should  receive  energetic  help  and  encouragement  from 
aQ  true  geographers — from  all  Englishmen  who  desire  that  maritime  enterprise 
should  be  encouraged,  and  that  our  country  should  still  retain  her  proud  position  in 
the  van  of  polar  exploration. 

In  conclusion  I  venture  to  hope  that  I  have  supplied  an  'answer  to  those  who 
ask — what  are  the  uses  of  Arctic  discovery  ?  Those  uses  were  admirably  summed 
up  by  the  late  Lord  Beaconsfield.  They  are  the  attainment  of  valuable  scientific 
results  by  exploring  the  region  round  the  pole,  and  the  encouragement  of  that 
maritime  enterprise  which  has  ever  distinguished  the  English  people.  The  latter 
object  must  always  be  appreciated  by  all  true  Englishmen  in  all  time,  while  the 
former  object  steadily  increases  in  importance  with  the  advance  of  knowledge. 

On  the  Conuneroial  Importance  of  Hndson^s  Bay,  with  remarks  on 
recent  Surveys  and  Investigations. — By  Hobebt  Bell,  m.d.  (  Vide  anUy  p.  557.) 

On  the  Island  of  Socotra. — By  Professor  J.  Baylet  Balfoub. 

Jonmey  to  the  Imperial  Hansolea  East  of  Peking.— By  F.  S.  A.  Boubne. 

Tuesday,  September  6th, 

Comparative  Sketch  of  what  was  known  of  Afdca  in  1830,  with  what 

il  known  in  188L  By  Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  A.  Gbant,  c.b. — ^Tbe  author  passed 
in  review  the  progress  of  Exploration  in  Africa,  taking  the  country  in  the  order 
of  Northern,  Western,  and  Eastern,  and  conmiencing  with  an  account  of  naval 
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surveys  rooud  the  coast.  The  standard  map  selected  as  illustrating  the  state  of 
our  knowledge  at  the  commencement  of  the  period  was  one  published  fbrty-fereD 
years  ago— on  the  l6th  February,  1834 — by  Mr.  J.  Arrowsmith. 

Speaking  of  Tripoli,  he  said:  <'  Its  chief  importance  to  geography  has  been  that 
travellers  have  made  use  of  its  seaports  as  a  startiug-point  to  Lake  Chad  sod  other 
places  in  the  far  interior.  We  thus  know  the  existence  and  vast  area  of  the  Sahan 
desert.  The  travellers  Oudney,  Denham,  and  Clappertoa  haying  started  in  1822 
from  here,  their  journey  was  followed  up  by  the  English  Government  aeodiog  an 
expedition  in  1851  from  Tripoli  to  Lake  Chad  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  com- 
merce between  the  coast  and  Chad.  The  party  was  commanded  by  Richaidton, 
who  was  accompanied  by  two  Germans,  Drs.  Barth  and  Overweg.  They  went  a 
more  westerly  route  than  the  previous  travellers,  and  Petermann  laid  down  the 
newly  explored  country-  in  an  admirably  constructed  map.  In  1852,  the  Vice- 
Consul,  C.  H.  Dickson,  proceeded  in  a  south-west  direction  from  Tripoli,  measaring 
his  distances  with  a  string  for  300  miles.  Murzuk  and  the  lakes  of  Fezzan  at  10**  £. 
long,  were  explored  in  1854  by  the  celebrated  youn^  astronomer  Dr.  VogeL" 
Describing  next  the  state  of  our  knowledge  of  Central  Africa,  as  depicted  cq 
Arrowsmith's  map,  he  said :  '*  The  Mountains  of  the  Moon  were  drawn  right  aoon 
the  continent  from  east  to  west  between  the  sixth  and  tenth  degrees  of  north  latitude. 
The  north-western  and  eastern  halves  of  Africa  were  called,  and  correctly  so,  the 
Sahara  and  Libyan  deserts.  The  sources  of  the  Niger,  Gaboon,  Nile,  Congo,  Zambesi, 
Limpopo,  and  minor  rivers  were  not  known.  Lakes  Chad  and  Tsana  were  the  only 
lakes  marked  in  the  maps  of  Africa,  not  a  single  lake  appearing  in  Equatorial  Africa. 

"All  information  regarding  the  geography  of  both  Niles  was  eagerly  sought 
after  about  the  commencement  of  the  period  under  review.  In  183(^  the 
Viceroy  of  Egypt  sent  an  exploring  party  which  reached  10°  south  latitude^  and 
during  the  following  year,  by  the  discoveries  of  M.  Linant,  no  doubt  was  left  in 
the  minds  of  geographers  that  the  White  Nile  had  a  larger  body  of  water  than  the 
Blue  Nile.  lu  1846,  M.  Lafargue,  and  M.  Brun-RoUet,  a  Sardinian  merchant, 
ascended  the  Nile,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  coincided  with  the  river  Niger, 
and  drained  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon.  In  1853,  M.  Weme 
reached  the  latitude  of  Gondokoro,  and  pronounced  the  White  Nile  to  be  the  Nile  of 
Egypt.  After  his  expedition,  the  travellers  M.  Bnm-Rollet,  M.  de  MaliBic,  M.  Miani, 
and  others,  proceeded  up  the  Nile  to  4i°  N.  lat.,  where  they  found  the  Nile  to  he 
a  large  navigable  river,  but  they  were  unable  to  penetrate  farther  south  in  seardi 
of  the  sources. 

**  Abyssinia  attracted  considerable  attention  in  the  early  part  of  the  same  period. 
In  1834,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Gobat  published  his  narrative  of  a  three  years' 
residence.  The  zealous  naturalist,  Dr.  Edward  Ruppell,  visited  the  now  well 
known  Aksum,  Simeen,  and  the  district  of  the  river  Tacazze,  making .  valnabb 
additions  to  a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  country,  its  inhabitants,  and  animaK 
He  received  the  Patron's  Medal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  for  his  researches 
in  Nubia,  Kordofan,  Arabia,  and  Abyssinia.  Shoa  was  explored  by  the  worthy 
Dr.  Erapf  and  his  companion  Isenberg,  and  a  map  produced  from  the  obsenrations 
made  during  three  years*  residence.  A  mission  was  sent  to  Shoa  by  the  Government 
of  India,  under  charge  of  Captain,  afterwards  Sir  W.  C.  Harris,  B.E.,  and  a  map  of 
Abyssinia  was  executed  1843  from  his  observations.  Duf^,  a  Frenchman,  Baron  de 
Wrede,  Messrs.  Ferret  and  Galinier,  of  the  French  Navy,  M.  Antoine  D'Abbadie, 
with  his  brother  Amauld,  and  the  German  naturalist  and  botanist  Dr.  Schimper, 
lived  for  various  periods  in  the  country ;  M.  Blondel,  the  Belgian  Consul-General, 
who  was  released  frc»n  prison  through  Egyptian  influence.  Dr.  Beke,  all  gave  their 
experiences  of  what  they  discovered  in  Abyssinia,  so  that  when  an  English  army 
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marched  into  the  country  in  1868,  all  the  principal  routes  were  known,  and  our 
engineer  officers  were  able  to  make  an  accurate  survey. 

**  And  yet  so  recently  as  1845  Mr.  Roderick  I.  Murchison,  President  of  the  Royal 
€}eographical  Society,  said,  '  Our  knowledge  of  Africa  advances  slowly,  thus  upon 
the  whole  we  have  a  most  limited  knowledge  of  Africa,  and  that  little  confined 
exdosively  to  the  coast.'  In  1846,  Dr.  Beke  wrote  that  '  the  position  of  the 
sources  of  the  Nile  remains  as  unknown  as  it  was  in  the  earliest  ages.'  And  later, 
in  1851,  Captain  W.  H.  Smyth,  b.n.,  as  President,  of  the  R.  G.  S.,  in  his  address 
says,  'Though  all  beyond  the  coast  of  Central  and  Southern  Africa  is  still  a 
blank  in  our  maps,'  &c.,  and  *I  must  unhesitatingly  express  my  conviction 
that  no  European  traveller  from  Bruce  downtuards  has  yet  Hen  its  {the  NiU^s) 
true  source,^  Rear-Admiral  F.  W.  Beechey,  President  R.  G.  S.,  wrote  in  1856, 
'The  source  of  the  Nile,  yet  undiscovered,  lies  mysteriously  hidden  in  the  vast 
unexplored  region.' 

'*  Looking  at  the  map  of  Africa  now,  we  find  that  the  Mountains  of  the 
Moon  have  been  swept  away  never  to  appear  again ;  the  sources  of  the  Niger,  the 
Nile,  Congo,  Zambesi,  and  Limpopo  have  all  been  determined ;  nearly  a  dozen  lakes 
of  magnitude  are  in  their  positions  around  the  equatorial  region  of  Africa.  The 
xnoantain  of  Kilimanjaro,  with  its  dome  of  snow,  is  found  to  rise  to  a  height 
of  20,000  feet,  and  I  may.  say  the  whole  physical  aspect  of  the  continent  is  now 
tolerably  well  ascertained.  An  African  map  is  no  longer  the  blank  it  was  fifty  years 
ago— the  great  space  north  of  the  equator  has  been  filled  through  the  exertions  of 
men  of  most  nations,  nearly  one  hundred  of  them ;  some  rest  where  they  fell,  some 
oame  home  to  die,  and  a  tenth  of  them  survive.  Lastly,  the  feat  of  cutting  through 
100  miles  of  desert  and  forming  tbe  Suez  Canal  has  been  accomplished. 

^  The  Victoria  Nyanza  was  discovered  in  the  centre  of  Equatorial  Africa  on  the 
3rd  of  August,  1858,  by  Captain  John  Banning  Spekc.  This  was  an  event  of  the 
first  magnitude,  and  the  discovery  led  to  a  supposition  that  this  fresh-water  lake, 
3700  feet  above  the  sea,  and  of  unknown  size,  might  prove  to  be  the  source  of  the 
Nile.  Without  loss  of  time  the  Victoria  Nyanza  was  reached  from  England  a  second 
time,  and  its  waters  were  traced  down  to  Egypt  by  Captain  Speke  and  myself, 
tficreby  settling  the  source  of  the  Nile  for  all  ages,  reviving  the  maps  of  1400,  and 
fixing  the  parent-mother  of  the  Nile  in  the  Victoria  Nyanza.  However,  there  were 
many  men  of  mark  who  disbelieved  Speke's  grand  discovery ;  they  divided  his  lake 
into  three,  they  cut  it  out  of  the  map  of  Africa,  they  placed  the  sources  of  the  Nile 
in  the  lakes  discovered  by  Livingstone  in  9°  S.  lat.,  and  speculated  in  every  con- 
ceivable way  with  African  geography ;  but  it  is  satisfactory  to  think  that  since  Mr. 
Stanley  and  a  dozen  other  travellers  have  confirmed  the  geography  of  Speke,  every 
mapper  in  the  world  adopts  the  delineation  of  the  lake,  of  the  new  kingdoms  of 
Karagweh,  Uganda,  and  Unyoro,  and  the  minor  discoveries  made  by  Captain  Speke 
from  1858  to  1863,  and  that  the  public  now  know  that  the  true  Nile  commences 
where  it  issues  from  Victoria  Nyanza.  The  Victoria  lake  has  its  outlet  at 
10  miles  north  of  the  equator,  and  has  only  two  great  tributaries,  the  Eitangule,  at 
its  south-west  end,  and  the  Shimeeyu  at  its  south-east  comer.  The  former  river  is 
navigable  for  ships  drawing  from  9  to  12  feet  of  water  for  upwards  of  50  miles  from 
its  mouth ;  it  is  fed  by  numerous  lakes,  the  Akenyara  or  Alexandra,  the  Winder- 
mere, and  others.  The  river  Shimeeyu,  as  described  by  its  discoverer,  Mr.  Stanley, 
has  the  most  southerly  source  of  any  water  falling  into  the  Nile  basin,  but  its 
volume  of  water  is  inferior  to  the  Kitangule.  In  circumference  the  lake  is  equal  to 
Lakes  Huron  and  Erie,  which  measure  600  and  650  miles  round.  Another  lake,  the 
Luta-nzige  (locust),  1000  feet  lower  in  altitude,  a  back-water  of  the  Nile,  was 
placed  in  its  present  position  by  Speke  from  native  information.     Its  name  was 
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changed  to  the  Alhert  Lake  hy  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  who  was  the  first  ezplorarto 
visit  it.  It  has  been  circumnavigated  in  iron  boats  by  the  lately  deceased  Bomolo 
Gessi,  and  a  steamer  has  actually  been  placed  on  its  waters  by  Colonel  GcidoiL 
A  survey  of  the  Nile  from  Khartum  to  within  40  miles  of  Victoria  Njraiua— 
500  miles — has  been  made  by  Lieutenants  Watson  and  Chippendally  b.b^  under 
Colonel  Gordon's  directions.  The  countries  of  Kordofan  and  Darfur  are  astro- 
nomically fixed  by  Major  Prout,  Egyptian  Staff.  Eordo£m  became  a  country  of 
great  interest  to  the  public  in  the  year  1850  from  the  charming  narrative  of  Mr. 
Mansfield  Parkyns,  who  resided  amongst  the  Kubbabish  (sheep)  Arabs,  hunting  the 
ostrich  with  them  from  the  back  of  a  camel.  The  country  lies  in  the  line  between 
Lake  Chad  and  the  Nile,  with  Darfur  to  its  west,  and  the  Bagara  (cattle)  Arabs  to 
its  south,  and  the  Nile  to  the  east." 

After  a  summary  sketch  of  what  had  been  accomplished  in  the  basin  d  the 
Niger,  the  author  proceeded  to  notice  the  explorations  made  in  the  regjiona  of  the 
Gaboon  and  Congo.  He  said :  "  M.  P.  du  Chaillu  made  several  remarkable  joaroejn 
in  the  countries  of  the  Gaboon  and  the  Ogow6.  He  travelled  in  an  undiscovered 
country  3}°  eastwards  to  the  Ashangos,  along  the  second  degree  of  south  latitude, 
in  1865,  and  made  known  to  us  the  Fan  warriors  living  60  miles  north  of  the  line, 
the  Bakalai  country,  the  Ashira  warriors,  and  the  kingdom  of  Apingi,  SO  miles  south 
of  the  line,  finding  the  gorilla  in  both  districts,  and  travelling  8000  miles.  Sir  B. 
Murchison  pays  this  traveller  a  high  tribute  in  his  Annual  Address  of  1861  fiir  the 
journeys  made  by  him  in  the  years  1856-9  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa.  Dr.  Lens 
(geologist  to  a  German  expedition  up  the  Ogow^)  explored  Western  Equatorial 
Africa  from  the  year  1874,  and  returned  to  Hamburg  in  1877  from  the  Ogow^  and 
Gaboon.  A  cannibal  race  called  the  Osyeba,  living  up  the  Ogowd,  was  met  with  in 
1874  by  the  late  Marquis  de  Compi^gne  and  M.  Marche,  and  proved  so  hosdle  and 
powerful  that  the  party  returned  to  the  coast  Lieutenant  de  Brazza,  of  the  French 
Navy,  with  Dr.  Ballay  and  M.  Marche,  also  found  this  race  a  barrier  to  their 
progress,  but  last  year  success  attended  the  French  African  Association  expedition, 
under  de  Brazza.  The  commander  ascended  the  Ogow^  to  its  head-waten  and 
beyond  to  the  tributaries  which  supply  the  Congo,  and  in  a  second  journey,  M.  de 
Brazza  has  done  some  good  work ;  he  has  crossed  from  the  basin  of  the  Ogow^ 
into  that  of  the  Congo,  thence  he  descended  to  Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley*8  station  on  the 
Congo,  and  returned  by  sea  to  his  starting-point  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ogow^  .  •  . 
The  Congo  Basin  covers  an  area  equal  to  ten  times  the  extent  of  Great  Britttn 
and  Ireland ;  starting  from  its  mouth,  the  basin  touches  the  basin  of  the  Ogow^ 
and  the  Uelle  of  Schweinfurth,  in  4^  N.  lat.,  is  supposed  to  be  included  in 
it.  The  waters  of  the  Nile  are  close  to  the  Congo  basin  along  the  west  of  the 
Albert  and  the  Victoria  Lakes,  and  at  Unysnyembe,  400  miles  from  the  east 
coast,  the  water  fiows  into  the  Tanganyika  Lake,  one  of  the  feeders  of  the  Congo. 
Lastly,  the  series  of  lakes  at  h^  and  11°  S.  lat.,  discovered  by  Livingstone,  and 
separated  by  ridges  from  the  Zambesi  system,  all  combine  to  form  the  Congo. 
This  information  has  been  gained  since  the  year  1858,  for  we  only  knew  the  river 
from  the  travels  of  Captain  Tuckey  in  1816  as  frur  as  the  Yellala  FaUs.  In  1850, 
Ladislaus  Magyar  had  travelled  from  Angola  eastwards,  discovering  rivers  flowing 
north,  but  did  not  trace  them  to  the  Congo  system.  Moorish  traders  made  a  successfdi 
journey  across  Africa  from  the  west  to  the  east  coast.  Starting  from  Angola  on  the 
9th  of  June,  1853,  accompanied  as  far  as  Katonga  by  a  Portuguese  named  Antonio 
Francisco  da  Silva  Porto,  they  arrived  at  the  capital  of  the  Portuguese  province  <^ 
Mozambique  on  the  12th  November,  1854.  Lake  Tanganyika  and  its  eastern 
tributaries  were  first  discovered  on  the  14th  February,  1858,  by  Barton  and  Speke, 
but  they  did  not  discover  that  this  lake  and  its  tributaries  belonged  to  the  Congo 
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system.  Lakes  Bangweolo,  Moero,  the  Lualaba,  &c,,  were  traced  down  their 
courses  as  &r  as  Nyangwe  in  4°  S.  lat.,  by  LiviDgstone,  who  thought  they 
might  belong  to  the  Nile  system,  but  in  this  he  was  mistaken.  Commander 
Cameron,  who  was  the  first  to  find  the  outlet  to  Lake  Tanganyika,  tried  to  proceed 
along  the  course  of  the  great  river  which  Livingstone  left  at  Nyangwe,  but  had  to 
follow  a  more  southerly  route  to  the  West  Coast,  arriving  at  Benguela  after  crossing 
the  continent  from  Zanzibar.  All  the  discoveries  made  by  these  travellers  added 
immensely  to  our  knowledge  of  the  interior,  but  to  Mr.  U.  M.  Stanley  b  solely  due 
the  honour  of  having  followed  these  vast  rivers  and  reservoirs  to  the  west  coast. 
He  it  is  who  has  connected  the  waters  of  Bangweolo,  Lualaba,  and  Tanganyika  with 
the  great  river  which  flows  past  Nyangwe,  for  he  surveyed  this  river  in  his  English- 
Imilt  boat  and  on  foot  along  its  entire  downward  course  to  the  mouth  of  the  Congo, 
and  named  it  after  the  great  traveller  Livingstone.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  the 
sonroes  of  the  Congo  and  the  Nile  have  been  reached  in  a  similar  manner.  They 
have  been  ascertained  by  travellers  starting  from  Zanzibar,  and  tracing  the  waters 
of  both  rivers  from  the  highest  points  of  their  basins,  and  following  the  streams 
to  the  sea,  and  not  by  following  the  course  so  long  pursued,  of  ascending  them. 
To  the  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Congo  we  have  a  coast-line  of  nearly  1000 
miles  belonging  to  Portugal.  This  consists  of  Angola  (including  Loanda  and  Ben- 
guela) and  Mossamedes.  Still  fiirther  south,  in  succession,  we  have  Damara  and 
Namaqua  lands,  embracing  also  nearly  1000  miles  of  sea-coast.  These  countries,  in 
the  maps  of  the  present  day,  are  well  represented  for  300  miles  into  the  interior, 
and  both  Portuguese  and  English  travellers  have  contributed  to  our  knowledge  by 
crossing  the  continent  from  east  to  west,  west  to  east,  and  south  to  north.  In  1836, 
Captain  (now  Sir  James)  Alexander,  in  travelling  from  the  Cape  to  Walfisch  Bay, 
made  known  the  races  of  Namaqua,  Damara,  and  Boshmeu,  and  returned  by  a 
parallel  route,  collecting  320  specimens  of  animals  and  125  species  of  birds.  He 
made  known  1500  miles  of  country  which  had  never  before  appeared  in  any  map. 
In  1852  Messrs.  Francis  Galton  and  Oswell,  at  their  own  expense,  returned  from 
dlsoovering  the  countries  between  22®  21'  and  17**  58'  S.  lat.  They  were  absent  two 
years,  travelled  1600  miles,  and  found  certain  parts  in  the  interior  to  be  5000  to 
8000  feet  above  the  sea.  Lake  Ngami,  20°  20'  S.  lat.,  was  discovered  by  Livingstone, 
Oswell,  and  Murray  in  1849,  and  the  royal  donation  of  25?.  was  awarded  by  the 
Geographical  Society  to  the  He  v.  David  Livingstone  for  his  enterprise  in  having  been 
the  first  to  discover  and  to  lay  down  this  lake.  In  1853  and  1861  it  was  explored 
by  Anderson  and  Baines,  and  a  map  published  by  Arrowsmith  of  Anderson's  route 
between  Walfisch  Bay  and  Ngami.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  journeys  ever  made 
in  Africa  was  that  of  Livingstone  in  1853-4,  who  led  a  party  of  trading  Makololo 
from  their  country  to  the  seaport  of  Loanda  and  returned  with  them,  thereby  giving 
us  a  knowledge  of  two  routes  between  the  mouth  of  the  Zambesi  on  the  east  coast 
and  Loanda  on  the  west.  All  journeys  sink  into  insignificance  when  compared  with 
the  strides  which  this  traveller  made  across  Africa." 

Beviewing  next  the  progress  of  our  knowledge  of  Southern  Africa,  Colonel  Grant 
continued :  '^  It  only  remains  for  me  to  complete  this  notice  of  what  has  been  done 
in  Africa  during  the  past  fifty  years,  by  stating  the  progress  made  in  that  part  which 
is  north  of  the  river  Zambesi — I  mean  the  territories  of  Mozambique,  Zanzibar, 
Somali-land,  Socotra,  and  Afar,  to  the  east  of  Abyssinia.  I  believe  I  am  quite  correct 
in  stating  that,  beyond  the  coast  survey  made  in  1822-26,  the  knowledge  we  have 
from  the  voyage  of  Vasco  de  Gama,  in  1497,  and  the  accounts  given  by  the  Portu- 
guese of  their  Madagascar  possessions,  we  knew  absolutely  nothing  of  the  interior ; 
-whereas  in  the  present  day,  through  surveys,  explorations,  and  adventures,  the  whole 
coast  and  interior  are  well  marked  in  our  maps,  and  a  rich  region  of  coal,  diamonds. 
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and  gold,  has  been  opened  np  to  commerce.  The  first  time  the  island  of  Zannbu  ii 
mentioned  in  the  Journal  of  the  Boyal  Geographical  Society  is  in  1844,  when  a  paper 
on  Brava,  Magadoxa,  and  Zanzibar,  by  Lieutenant  W.  Christopher,  Indian  'Sajj^wu 
published.  In  the  following  year  Mr.  James  Macqueen  gave  valtiable  notes  on  a 
visit  made  by  Lief  bin  Said  to  some  great  African  lake.  If  we  read  thoee  noiei^  «e 
are  surprised  at  the  accuracy  of  them,  because  the  names  of  the  places  mentioned  br 
the  traveller,  though  they  differ  in  spelling,  can  be  traced  with  certainty.  For  in- 
stance, Boramy  is  Bomanie,  Manmosies  are  Wanyamwesis,  Mazeeamoo  is  Wazanmo, 
and,  though  Lake  Tanganyika  is  not  actually  named,  we  are  told  that  Lief  bin  Said 
proceeded  to  a  great  lake  in  a  westerly  direction,  meeting  with  the  river  Ifagrui, 
which  we  know  as  the  Malagarazi.  This  shows  to  us  that  some  reliance  can  be 
placed  on  information  received  from  native  travellers.  In  the  same  way,  Mr. 
Kebmann,  of  the  East  African  Mission,  reported  from  Mombas  in  1849  that  a  party 
in  the  interior  had  seen  the  .mountains  of  Jagga,  one  of  which^  Sdlimaojaro,  was 
supposed  to  be  20,000  feet  in  height,  with  perpetual  snow.  This  report  kd 
geographers  to  suppose  that  the  sources  of  the  Nile  might  spring  from  these  snowy 
peaks  south  of  the  equator ;  but  to  the  present  day  the  mountains  haye  not  been 
thoroughly  explored,  and  they  are  not  supposed  to  contribute  much  water  to  the 
Nile  system  because  of  the  reported  dry  nature  of  the  couutry  between  them  and  the 
Victoria  Nyanza.  .  •  .  Shortly  after  the  year  1860,  three  expeditions  started  from 
Zanzibar,  Speke's,  Koscher's,  and  Yon  der  Deck  en's.  Dr.  Koscher  made  a  sucoesitfiil 
march  to  Lake  Nyassa,  but  was  unfortunately  murdered  on  his  return  journey 
by  natives  of  the  Wahiao  tribe.  Baron  von  der  Decken  gallantly  proceeded  to 
recover  his  effects,  but  the  natives  were  too  hostile,  and  he  returned  to  Zanzibar. 
Here  he  prepared  for  his  expedition  to  the  long  famed  Mount  Kilimanjaro,  and  with 
Thornton  discovered  and  ascended  it  to  an  elevation  of  15,000  feet,  jnd^g  the 
altitudes  of  the  two  peaks  to  be  about  20,000  feet  high.  He  received  the  Foander*s 
Medal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  in  1864  for  his  great  publication  en  the 
two  geographical  surveys  of  this  mountain,  but  in  1866  he  was  mnidered  while 
exploring  in  the  region  east  of  his  first  discoveries.  His  companion,  the  yoong 
and  amiable  Thornton,  was  also  dead,  bat  from  causes  brought  aboot  by  fiitigue. 
The  limit  of  snow  was  reached  in  1872  by  the  late  Rev.  Charles  New,  of  the  United 
Methodist  Mission;  but  we  are  almost  ignorant  of  the  flora  and  feuna  in  the 
regions  surrounding  this  mountain,  and  an  expedition  ought  certainly  to  be  sent 
there.  Since  the  year  1863,  a  stream  of  explorers  has  poured  into  Africa  from  the 
East  Coast,  surveying  its  rivers — none  of  which  are  of  any  value  for  navigatioii, 
crossing  the  Coast  range,  ascending  its  mountains,  collecting  its  flora  and  £Mini, 
circunmavigating  its  lakes,  establishing  mission  and  postal  stations,  and  giving 
accounts  of  their  varied  experiences  to  the  world ;  but  the  country  is  so  Tast  that 
we  may  say  that  Eastern  Africa  remains  in  its  infancy  still,  and  explorers  like  yonag 
lliomson,  of  our  last  Expedition  to  the  Lakes — a  score  of  such — ^will  be  required 
before  the  field  is  exhausted." 

Some  Besults  of  Fifty  Tears*  Exploration  in  Africa.   By  the  Rev.  HosAOi 

Waller. — The  author  premised  that  we  were  at  the  present  time  consdoos  of  tiie 
dawn  of  a  second  and  higher  stage  of  geographical  enterprise  connected  with  Afnci, 
and  that  there  was  a  tendency  to  turn  the  recent  discoveries  to  their  Intimate 
purpose — the  removal  of  the  barbarism  and  misery  which  afflicted  this  great  oontineDi 
Fifty  years  ago  the  word  *'  Africa"  lay  almost  like  a  dead  weight  on  the  natioDil 
conscience,  a  weight  removed  once  and  for  all  when,  in  the  third  year  of  the  Britiidi 
Association's  existence,  the  Emancipation  Act  severed  all  English  connectioQ  with 
slavery.    At  this  time  geographical  interest  chiefly  centered  in  the  countries  lying 
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'between  the  western  fringe  of  the  Sahara  and  the  Atlantic,  and  the  Niger  absorbed 
most  of  the  enthosiasm  which  had  been  aroused  by  Denham  and  Clapperton. — Briefly 
noticing  the  succession  of  travellers  who,  in  the  interval  between  1830  and  1881, 
had  added  to  our  knowledge  of  the  various  regions  of  the  West  Coast,  the  author 
passed  to  Central  Africa  and  the  Lake  Kegion.  He  said,  **  many  will  doubtless 
remember  the  feelings  with  which  Livingstone's  simple  narrative  of  his  travels 
across  Africa  in  the  years  1851-4  wtls  received.  Men  interested  in  all  branches  of 
seience,  in  company  with  the  geographer  and  the  philanthropist,  were  quick  to  see  in 
the  wandering  missionary  qualifications  which  each,  from  his  own  point  of  view,  was 
able  to  draw  upon.  No  man  ever  had  his  eyes  about  him  so  much  as  he ;  no  traveller 
ever  delineated  so  scrupulously  what  he  saw ;  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  single 
individual  ever  rendered  such  faithful  service  to  Africa,  or  gave  such  an  impetus  to 
geography.  To  David  Livingstone  were  granted  moments  rare  indeed  in  the  historj* 
of  mankind.  Who  can  imagine  what  it  must  have  been  to  look  upon  the  Victoria 
Falls  of  the  Zambesi  and  upon  the  Moero  and  Bangweolo  lakes  for  the  first  time  ? 
His  earlier  explorations  will  always  be  associated  with  his  heroic  determination 
to  save  the  Makololo  tribe  from  becoming  decimated  by  the  slave-trade,  which  at 
the  time  of  his  first  visit  to  them,  in  1850,  had  just  been  opened  in  their  midst  by 
slavers  who  came  from  Zanzibar.  Grasping  the  whole  situation  in  a  moment,  ho 
soiught  to  find  for  the  central  tribes  an  outlet  for  their  ivory  and  other  produce, 
cither  on  the  western  or  eastern  side  of  the  continent,  nay  on  both,  crossing  the 
oootinent  <hi  foot  and  tracking  the  greater  part  of  the  Zambesi  throughout  its  length. 
As  a  result  he  found  the  river  true  to  the  character  of  African  rivers  in  general,  and 
only  navigable  up  to  the  cataracts  above  Tette.  Far  more  important,  however,  in 
his  eyes  were  the  revelations  which  his  experiences  authorised  him  to  make  on  his 
return  to  England.  Everywhere  he  had  foimd  nations  and  tribes  willing  to  befriend 
him,  mendicant  as  he  was  of  necessity,  in  their  towns  and  villages ;  but  there  were 
everywhere  the  unmistakable  footprints  of  the  slave  trader,  and  it  became  henceforth 
the  ruling  passion  of  his  life  to  be  beforehand  with  the  deadly  foe  of  the  peoples 
amongst  whom  he  hoped  to  spend  his  days.  With  this  in  hand  as  the  key  to  his 
exertions,  we  can  well  understand  with  what  joy  he  availed  himself  of  the  proffered 
help  of  H.M.  Gbvemment,  and  accepted  the  leadership  of  the  Zambesi  Expedition  of 
1869  in  which  we  find  the  names  of  Charles  Livingstone,  Kirk,  Baines,  Thornton, 
and  E.  D.  Young  associated  with  his  own.  Armed  with  Consular  authority,  he  un- 
flinchingly exposed  the  French  engag^e  system,  one  of  the  worst  forms  of  slavery. 
He  brought  to  light  all  the  ramifications  of  a  traflic  in  slaves  between  the  Shir6 
Highlands  and  the  trans-Zambesi  Kafir  tribes,  carried  out  with  the  most  unblushing 
effrontery  by  the  Portuguese  in  East  Africa.  This  was  causing  the  destruction  of 
hundreds  of  thousands,  whilst  at  the  same  time  it  was  not  even  suspected  by  the 
outer  world.  Looking  back  upon  those  years  of  hitter  disappointment,  on  so-called 
wasted  lives,  on  unsuccessful  experiments  in  river  and  lake  navigation,  we  can  never- 
theless see  now  how  valuable  to  Africa  was  every  exertion  made,  every  experience 
gained,  every  example  of  single-minded  devotion  and  sacrifice  displayed  before  the 
natives.  ...  If  Africa  was  to  Ixs  opened  at  all  it  was  requisite  to  find  out  in  the  first 
place  the  weak  places  in  the  expedition  work,  that  they  might  be  avoided  in  time  to 
oome,  and  to  note  for  the  use  of  explorers  and  missionaries,  what  must  be  done  and  what 
avoided*  No  mean  items  these  following  canons  of  the  Zambesi  and  Shir<S : — ^First, 
that  no  man,  to  be  efficient,  should  content  himself  with  a  residence  at  a  lower  level 
than  8000  feet ;  that  the  mosquito  curtain  is  valuable  against  miasma ;  that  un- 
necessary exposure  to  wet  means  death  before  long;  that  quinine  may  be  sorely 
abused  as  well  as  used ; — these  and  many  other  conclusions  of  the  same  order  have 
become  simply  invaluable.  .  .  .  The  Zambesi  Expedition  was  eventually  withdrawn 
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in  1863.    The  Pioneer  was  found  unsuitable  for  the  Zambesi  navigation,  and  the 
venture  in  which  Livingstone  had  sunk  nearly  the  whole  of  his  personal  property,  tii. 
the  building  of  an  iron  steamer  in  sections  to  be  placed  on  Lake  Nyassa,  was  a  dis- 
appointment without  one  redeeming  feature  at  the  time." — ^Turning  next  to  the  g^vit 
lakes  the  author  proceeded :— *'  Rudely  delineated  in  ancient  maps  was  a  certain  inlasd 
sea  with  various  names  attached  to  it,  somqwhere  in  the  direction  of  the  Tanganyika 
of  to-day.    The  Mombas  missionaries  (upon  whose  roll-call  we  find  the  diaooveren 
of  Kilimanjaro  and  Eenia  in  such  names  as  Bebmann,  Erapf,  and  Srhardt)  bad 
diligently  sifted  the  reports  of  Arab  traders  trafficking  with  tiie  distant  tribes,  tad 
to  them  the  existence  of  this  lake  was  anything  but  a  myth.    Under  the  auspioei 
of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  Captains   Burton  and  Speke  started  from 
Zanzibar,  in  1857,  to  solve  the  problem.    Keen  sportsmen,  trained  in  India,  tod 
already  aware  of  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  African  travel  from  their  previou 
expedition  to  Harar,  furnished  with  that  technical  knowledge  of  mapping  out  a 
route  (the  absence  of  which  we  often  have  to  deplore  bitterly  in  so  many  travellers), 
they  were  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  and  brought  back  with 
them  a  store  of  information  connected  with  the  whole  country  traversed^  whidi  hu 
been  of  the  greatest  use  to  all  subsequent  travellers  and  missionaries.     Bat  one 
piece  of  news  on  the  testimony  of  Captain  Speke  far  outshone  the  rest.     He 
asserted  that  yet  another  very  large  lake  lay  to  the  north-east  of  Tanganyika,  and 
that  the  true  source  of  the  Nile  would  probably  be  found  there.     Few  who  recollect 
the  intense  delight  with  which  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  welcomed  all  new  discovery 
in  Africa,  will  forget  how  he  instantly  seized  upon  the  material  brought  to  him  by 
Captain  Speke,  nor  how  he  urged  him  to  develop  without  delay  the  gigantic  project 
which  was  already  half  formed  in  the  young  officer*s  mind.     No  more  important 
duty  lay  before  the  Royal  (Geographical  Society  than  to  aid  this  fresh  venture  to  the 
full,  and  the  way  in  which  it  was  carried  out  must  always  redound  to  the  credit  of 
nil  concerned.    To  Speke  and  his  companion  Grant  fell  the  honour  of  setting  at  rest 
beyond  all  cavil  the  puzzle  of  every  age.    They  viewed  the  waters  of  the  lake  away 
down  the  Ripon  Falls,  they  tracked  it  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Lake  Albert  Nyassa, 
the  presence  of  which  to  their  westward  they  were  able  to  indicate  to  Sir  Samuel 
Baker,  who  opportunely  arrived  to  relieve  them,  and  again  taking  up  the  Nile*8 
course,  they  traced  it  down  to  Egypt  proper.    Thus  having  accomplished  the  *  Walk 
across  Africa'  of  our  bookshelves,  they  returned  home  to  receive  the  well-merited 
congratulation  of  the  whole  civilised  world.  .  .  •  Very  welcome  as  an  accession 
to  our  knowledge  of  these  'countries  was  the  elaborate  account  given  to  ns  by 
that  accomplished  naturalist.  Dr.  Schweinfurth,  who  passed  through  the  oom- 
plicated  network  of  tributaries  which  reach  the  White  Nile  west  of  Gondokoro. 
In  1869  to  1871  he  carefully  examined  the  watershed  which  on  the  one  ride 
supplies  the  Nile,  and  from  the  other  casts  waters  in  the  direction  of  Lake  Chad. 
Great  interest  centres  around  this  discovery.    Schweinfurth  came  upon  the  river 
Uelle  in  April  1870,  when  its  flood  was  at  the  lowest.    Nevertheless  he  found  a 
river  800  feet  wide,  from  12  to  15  feet  deep,  passing  westward  with  steady  flow, 
and   at    that  point  approximately  1000  miles   from  Lake  Chad.      He  had  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  testimony  of  those  he  questioned,  who  one  and  all  declared 
its  course  to  them  was  known  in  a  northerly  direction  for  many  days.    Hoe 
then  is  a  problem  yet  to  be  solved  of  the  most  interesting  kind.     Surmise  of 
course  would  track  it  to  Lake  Chad,  but  surmise  has  already  spoilt  too  many 
maps  of  Africa  to  allow  of  our  doing  more  than  recommending  the  thorough 
exploration  of  the  Uelle  to  those  who  would  wish  to  win  geographical  laurds.  .  .  . 
With  regard  to  discoveries  made  from  the  East  Coast,**  the  author  continued, 
'*  we  see  the  inauguration  of  a  new  chapter  of  research,  which  for  the  time  seems 
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of  the  very  first  order.  It  is  necessary  here  to  go  back  to  the  days  of  Living- 
stone's recall  from  the  Shir^  in  18G3,  for  a  moment,  to  pick  up  an  incident  of  some 
value.  Whilst  waiting  for  sufficient  water  in  the  rivers  to  enable  him  to  bring 
down  his  two  steamers  to  the  sea,  there  was  just  sufficient  time  to  make  a  journey 
into  the  hill  country  of  the  Wabisa,  west  of  Lake  Nyassa.  It  was  a  hazardous 
▼entore  in  some  respects:  he  rose  from  sickness,  literally  from  death's  door, 
to  accomplish  it.  But  its  bearing  upon  his  after  exertions  was  all-important. 
Livingstone  heard  quite  enough  from  the  Wabisa  to  make  him  believe  that  a  great 
lake  lay  away  due  westward  of  him.  He  was  not  the  man  to  let  an  impression 
of  this  kind  subside,  and  on  bis  return  to  England  he  planned,  in  council  with  Sir 
Boderick  Murchison,  his  last  great  expedition.  •  .  .  Livingstone  quitted  England 
for  the  last  time  in  the  autumn  of  1866,  and  having  visited  Bombay,  repaired 
to  Zanzibar  to  make  final  arrangements  for  his  journey.  We  find  him  making 
for  the  Rovuma  river  once  more.  .  .  .  Travelling  round  the  south  end  of  Nyassa, 
he  now  ascended  to  the  high  plateau  which  forms  the  watershed  between  the 
Loangwa  and  the  Zambesi.  He  made  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Tanganyika, 
and  then  striking  the  higher  waters  of  the  Chambezi,  traced  this  river  to  Lake 
Bemba  or  Bangweolo,  thus  verifying  the  native  report  of  1863.  .  .  .  Living- 
stone's discovery  of  Lake  Bangweolo  was  followed  by  an  arduous  journey  to  the 
westward  of  all  points  previously  known.  Ho  found  in  the  great  flood  of  one, 
Luapula,  pouring  out  at  the  west  of  the  lake,  a  ix>ssible  Nile  or  Congo.  .  .  . 
Eagerly  did  he  vitiit  Lake  Moero  in  November  1867,  and  traced  the  same  river 
thence  under  the  name  of  Lualaba,  flowing  in  a  northerly  direction.  The  natives 
assured  him  that  several  other  lakes  were  strung  together  by  a  great  river  coming 
from  the  westward.  But  here  his  strength  failed  him  so  seriously  that  he  was 
forced  to  make  for  the  Arab  settlement  at  Ujiji.  A  bitter  disappointment  met  him 
when,  exhausted  in  mind  and  body,  he  discovered  that  only  a  very  small  portion  of 
the  stores  he  had  ordered  from  the  coast  had  survived  a  general  pillage  made  on  the 
journey  up.  .  .  .  How  Livingstone  was  for  the  time  lost,  then  found  by  Mr. 
Stanley,  and  succoured  in  great  straits,  is  well  known  to  all ...  .  Still  uncertain 
whether  he  had  been  working  out  the  line  of  the  Nile  or  Congo,  there  came  with 
better  strength  the  old  unconquerable  craving  for  thorough  satisfaction,  and  he 
started  southward  after  parting  with  Mr.  Stanley  at  Uuyanyembe,  to  make  a  wider 
cast,  and  trace  the  Lualaba  on  past  Nyangwe.  Few  could  doubt  that  he  went  this 
time  to  certain  death!  The  intense  excitement  connected  with  the  discoveries 
on  his  last  journey,  and  the  conviction  that  he  would  probably  not  be  able  to  visit 
Africa  again,  furnished  the  stimulus  which  drove  him  onwards;  but  indications 
were  not  wanting  to  show  that  the  exhaustion  consequent  upon  disorders  con- 
tracted whilst  travelling  amongst  the  swamps  of  Africa  for  so  long  had  overbalanced 
all  chance  of  success.  We  know  tliat  his  heart  lies  buried  by  the  shores  of 
Bangweolo,  laid  there  by  his  men  when  they  bore  his  body  home.  Was  there 
ever  a  more  interesting  heart-burial  than  this  ?  Did  Crusaders  in  olden  times  do 
greater  honour  to  any  leader  than  Chuma  and  his  companions  to  the  man  who  had 
fallen  in  this  assault  on  darkness  and  cruelty  ?  .  .  .  But  now  sufficient  knowledge 
bad  been  acquired  to  open  up  problems  of  the  most  exciting  nature.  In  January 
1873  Lieutenant  Cameron,  who  had  been  armed  with  ample  material  by  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society,  and  had  met  the  body  of  Livingstone  being  borne  to  the 
coast,  dashed  single  handed  into  the  country  to  solve  them.  After  a  survey 
of  the  shores  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  he  made  his  way  quickly  to  Nyangwe,  but  found 
himself  baffled  in  his  project  of  descending  the  Lualaba.  Then  began  an  independent 
journey  over  totally  new  ground  by  Kibokwd  and  Bihd  to  the  West  Coast.  .  .  . 
But  sUll  geographers  felt  that  the  interest  connected  with  the  Lualaba  had  only 
No.  XT.— Nov.  1881.]  2  y 
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iDcreased  instead  of  being  diminished*  All  that  Livingstone  had  seen  and  heard  of 
the  gathering  into  one  northerly  torrent  of  lake-waters,  rivers  and  streams  without 
end,  was  more  than  borne  out  by  Gameron*s  recital  The  desert  of  old  maps  pro?ed 
to  be  the  most  drenching  part  of  the  earth's  surface !  Levels,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
volume  of  water,  put  all  idea  of  the 'Kile  being  the  ultimate  destination  of  tliif 
northerly  flood  out  of  the  question.  It  was  left  for  Mr.  Stanley  to  tnioe  tb 
Lualaba  into  the  Congo  and  the  Congo  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  history  of  Ha 
venture,  which  must  always  stand  out  in  bold  relief  from  modern  jonrDeys  of  dis- 
covery, is  familiar  to  all.  Later  work  of  great  value  has  been  done  on  the  lakes 
Nyassa  and  Tanganyika  by  the  members  of  the  Scotch  Livingstone  MisooD, 
especially  by  Mr.  James  Stewart,  o.e.,  and  by  Mr.  James  Thomson.  It  camioi 
be  long  before  an  effort  is  made  to  explore  the  country  behind  the  SomW  coast  It 
is  true  that  to  Hebmann,  to  Krapf,  to  Wakefield,  and  especially  to  Mr.  New  (a  nan 
whose  early  death  deprived  us  of  a  store  of  elan  and  research  seldom  found  in  soj 
individual),  we  are  greatly  indebted  for  what  we  know  of  a  country  supremelj 
difficult  to  traverse.  That  earthquakes  prevail  and  have  prevailed  in  great  inteositj 
near  Lake  Nyassa  there  is  reliable  native  evidence  to  show.  Hildebrandt,  visiting 
Ocrteali  in  1875,  describes  the  thick  smoke  clouds  rolling  away  from  its  summit; 
Wakefield  states  that  between  Mount  Eenia  and  Victoria  Nyanza  in  the  Njemai  hud 
30  or  40  craters  were  reported  to  be  constantly  giving  o£f  smoke.  It  would  seon 
extremely  probable  that  amongst  the  physical  wonders  of  Africa  we  shall  yet  have 
many  brought  home  to  us  in  the  near  time  to  come  respecting  this  volcanic  actkm.** 
In  his  concluding  remarks  Mr.  Waller  said : — 

''Too  briefly  have  we  touched  then  upon  the  main  explorations  which  have 
opened  out  Africa  since  the  foundation  of  the  British  Association.  Africa  has  for 
centuries  been  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  fire.  Like  the  poor  insect  which,  with  the 
gbwing  embers  round  it,  fails  to  find  a  gap  here  or  there,  and  at  last  retreats  into  the 
midst  to  destroy  itself  with  its  own  sting,  so  the  tropical  regions  have  been  fenced  in 
by  the  slave  trade  round  the  coast.  The  tribes  in  Central  Africa,  unable  to  reach 
out  to  civilisation,  have  preyed  upon  themselves.  The  poison  of  the  slave  trade  has 
been  turned  in  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  glorious  highlands  and  the  borderers  of 
the  lakes.  They  have  seen  it  hopeless  to  attempt  to  bring  the  products  of  their  own 
magnificent  land  to  the  sea ;  it  is  a  bourne,  in  the  mind  of  the  native,  from  whidi  no 
traveller  returns.  Thus  hemmed  in  they  are  content  to  have  goods  of  the  western 
and  eastern  world  brought  to  them  by  the  Portuguese,  the  Egyptian  or  the  Zanzibar 
Arab,  by  the  Sebehrs  of  Gordon,  the  Tipoo-tipoos  of  Cameron,  the  Marianos  of 
Livingstone !  These  tear  their  children  from  them  as  the  slaver  only  knows  how  to 
take  them,  and  then  we  wonder  that  Africa  has  been  shut  up  so  long!  .  .  . 
I  cannot  help  fixing  your  attention  upon  the  water  way  into  Central  Africa  which 
we  have  indicated  in  the  course  of  the  Zambesi  and  Shir^  and  the  Lake  Kyaasi 
— here  is  the  water  that  will  quench  the  glow  of  the  old  fire  and  enable  Africa  to 
pass  over  and  tell  us  what  her  inner  treasures  are.  ...  On  the  Congo  we  watdi 
with  anxiety  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Stanley  to  turn  his  prodigious  discovery  to  account 
under  the  King  of  the  Belgians'  auspices.  France  opens  the  purse-strings  of  the 
Republic  to  enable  the  Count  de  Brazza  to  settle  and  civilise  her  possessions  on  the 
Ogow6  river.  Who  will,  who  can  divorce  these  happy  facts  from  the  explorations 
of  the  last  fifty  years?  Africa  is  changing:  her  natural  wealth  will  help  the 
process.  She  divulges  spots  which  for  intrinsic  worth  make  all  others  on  the  earth*8 
surface  insignificant :  who  can  say  what  an  acre  of  land  at  Kimberley  will  yield 
in  wealth  from  first  to  last?  Attracted  to  diamond  fields  and  gold  fields,  many  of 
the  explorers  of  the  future  will  learn,  as  Dr.  Holub  learnt,  to  take  more  f^^n  a 
passing  or  a  selfish  interest  in  her.    The  tune  will  assuredly  come  when  the  high 
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plateau  will  be  traversed  hither  and  thither  by  others  than  slave  traders,  and 
colonists  wonder  how  it  came  aboat  that  Central  Africa  was  so  long  left  to  itself. 
The  swift  river  passage,  the  ascent  to  the  3000  feet  level,  these  are  the  two 
essentials.  The  first  article  as  an  importation  which  Africa  craves  for  is  one 
which  perhaps  we  can  least  spare,  without  it  she  pleads  that  neither  missionary 
nor  explorer  can  woo  her  long  enough  to  love  her  well:  I  mean  a  stock  of 
common  sense.  Whenever  the  good  time  has  fairly  come,  then  men  will  stand 
amazed  to  think  how  the  forerunners  were  content  to  perish  in  sickly  swamps 
near  the  coast,  and  the  time  will  have  gone  for  men  to  stand  up  to  their  necks 
in  miasmatous  mud  to  shoot  hippopotami.  If  in  the  early  days  of  India  it  was 
said  that  it  was  a  country  in  which  the  *' griff"  might  take  liberties  with  any 
thing  except  himself,  of  Africa  it  may  be  said  tliat  the  liberties  men  are  apt  to  take 
with  themselves  have  been  disastrously  against  her  welfare,  and  have  reduced  our 
knowledge  of  her  almost  to  a  minimum.  If  we  have  already  steamers  plying  on 
both  sections  of  this  route,  and  others  about  to  be  sent  out  to  navigate  Tanganyika, 
we  recognise  the  best  evidence  of  progress.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  parade  mis- 
sionary efforts  before  you  here,  but  it  would  be  a  clumsy  concealment  if  I  ignored 
the  fact  that  missionary  work  has  mightily  altered  the  gcographer^s  task  for  thd 
better  over  the  whole  district  between  the  coast  on  the  east  and  the  lakes  as  a 
western  boundary.  Portugal  has  permanently  removed,  we  may  trust,  barriers  and 
restrictions  of  late  which  will  assuredly  be  repaid  to  her  a  hundredfold,  although 
temporary  embarrassments  have  resulted  at  home,  which  we  may  trust  are  already 
filing  away  in  the  light  of  national  amour  propre.  Much  of  this  is  due  to  one  whom 
we  shall  now  miss  from  amongst  us,  the  late  Vicomte  Duprat,  one  to  whom  all 
missionaries  and  travellers  passing  into  the  Portuguese  possessions  in  East  Africa 
Iiave  owed  so  much." 

Becent  Visit  to  the  Gtold  Mines  of  the  West  Coast  of  AMoa.— By 
Commander  V.  L.  Cameron,  h.n. 

Acconnt  of  recent  Visits  to  Dahomey.— By  the  Rev.  J.  Milum. 
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EUROPE. 

Du  Chailln,  Panl  B. — The  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun:  Summer  and  Winter 
Journeys  through  Sweden,  Norway,  Lapland,  and  Northern  Finland.  With  descrip- 
tions of  the  inner  life  of  the  people,  their  manners  and  customs,  the  primitive 
antiquities,  &c.  London  (John  Murray) ;  1881,  2  vols.  8vo.,  pp.  xvi.,  441  and 
474,  map  in  cover,  235  illustrations.    Price  11.  168. 

The  result  of  a  series  of  journeys  made  at  different  times,  and  both  in  summer 
and  winter,  from  1871  to  1878,  covering  a  stay  of  nearly  five  years  in  the 
country.  The  author's  routes  were  irregular,  often  crossing  each  other,  and  at 
diflferent  seasons  of  the  year,  either  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Polar  Sea,  or  from 
east  to  west.  He  has  observed  the  whole  coast  from  Haparanda  to  the  extreme 
north-eastern  point  of  Norway,  a  distance  of  3200  miles,  and  has  sailed  on 
almost  every  fjord.  Mr.  Du  Chaillu's  chief  object  seems  to  have  been  the 
acquisition  of  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  physical  characteristics  of  the 
country,  and  perhaps  even  still  more  with  the  manners  and  customs  of  its 
inhabitants,  especially  of  the  rural  population.    W^ith  that  idea,  he  acquired 
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some  knowledge  of  their  laogaages,  and  liis  descriptions  of  home-life  and 
primitive  customs  are  taken  entirely  from  his  own  ohservations.  On  scientific 
points  he  has  consulted  the  highest  local  authorities,  availing  himself  of  th« 
most  recent  researches  of  the  Norwegian  and  Swedish  archasologists  in  hh 
treatment  of  subjects  bearing  on  prehistoric  and  Viking  ages. 

The  very  numerous  and  excellent  illustrations  are  mostly  from  pbotognphs 
taken  expressly  for  this  work ;  some  of  them,  representing  winter  scenes  in 
Lapland,  are,  however,  by  a  well-known  Swedish  artist.  The  map  (55  miles  to 
the  inch)  shows  railways  and  roads  in  the  whole  Scandinavian  peninsula,  and 
gives  the  author*s  routes  within  the  Arctic  circle.  Of  these,  pernaps  the  moit 
interesting  is  his  ascent  of  the  Tome  river  from  Torne&  to  the  junction  with 
the  Muonio,  which  he  followed  along  the  frontier  of  Russian  Finland  to 
Palojensa,  a  hamlet  at  the  mouth  of  the  Palojoki  affluent,  running  nearly  doe 
north  across  Kussian  territory.  This  little  stream,  much  broken  up  by  rapids, 
flows  from  Lake  Palojarvi,  on  the  slope  of  the  plateau  forming  the  sonthera 
watershed,  about  1100  feet  above  the  sea.  Crossing  the  lake,  and  following 
another  small  river,  the  Kastajoki,  on  its  northern  side,  another  small  lake  wis 
reached,  called  Givijarvi,  forming  the  boundary  with  Norway.  Thence  the 
author  travelled  overland  to  Kautokeino,  which  is  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
watershed,  towards  the  Arctic  Sea.  From  that  point  the  head  of  the  Alten 
fjord  was  reached,  and  on  another  occasion  an  eastern  route  was  followed  past 
Karasjok,  on  the  Russian  frontier,  to  the  head  of  the  Waranger  fjord. 

The  habits  of  the  Lapps  are  especially  described ;  and  the  book  contains 
much  scattered  material  of  interest  on  the  distribution  of  plants,  glacial  action, 
conspicuous  instances  of  upheaval  or  sinking,  water  system,  animal  life,  &c,  in 
Norway  and  Sweden,  in  addition  to  its  antiquarian  and  domestic  aspects. 

ASIA 

Baverty,  Miyor  H.  G. — Notes  on  Afghdnistdn  and  part  of  Baluchistan,  geogra- 
phical, ethnographical,  and  historical,  extracted  from  the  writings  of  little-known 
Afghan  and  T&jzfk  historians,  geographers,  and  genealogists ;  the  histories  of  the 
Ghuris,  the  Turk  sovereigns  of  the  Dihli  kingdom,  the  Mughal  sovereigns  of  the 
house  of  Timdr,  and  other  Muhammadan  Chronicles ;  and  from  personal  ohserva- 
tions. Printed  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  CounciL  London 
(Eyre  &  Spottiswoode) :  1881,  fo.  [4150.  L  1274],  pp.  i.-vu.,  99-316. 

This  third  section  of  the  important  treatise,  of  which  the  first  two  sectionR 
were  noticed  in  the  last  volume  of  our  *  Proceedings,'  p.  708,  contains  an  acoonnt 
of  the  various  routes  leading  from  the  city  of  K&bul  into  the  countries  and 
districts  north  of  the  river  of  Kdbul,  as  far  as  Badakhshan  and  Edshghar,  with 
a  brief  description  of  them  and  their  inhabitants. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  give  even  the  headings  of  the  routes,  of  which  61  are 
enumerated  in  this  section,  often  with  alternative  and  subsidiary  roads  and 
passes,  and  accompanied  in  the  majority  of  instances  by  historical,  geographical, 
and  ethnological  descriptions,  elucidated  by  copious  critical  notes.  Among  the 
many  subjects  of  interest  treated,  are  the  Tor  and  Spin  Kdfiris  or  Si'dh  and 
Safed-Posh^  and  their  country,  K&firistdn  generally,  Kdshkdr  and  its  dependent 
Dara'hs,  the  various  routes  to  and  from  Chitrdl  and  Gilgit,  the  YiSsufa,  Mandar, 
Dd'udzi,  and  seven  other  tribes  of  Afghans,  and  the  routes  from  L&hor  to 
Ydr-kand.  Attention  may  be  called  in  the  description  of  the  latter  to  some 
observations  (p.  295)  on  the  divergencies  of  opinion  respecting  the  physical 
aspect  of  the  Pd-Mir  and  the  meaning  of  that  compound  word ;  also  to  Major 
Raverty*8  remarks  on  the  definitions  of  Great  and  Little  Tibet  (p.  295), "  Bolor  ** 
(p.  298),  and  the  non-existent "  Bam-i-Dunya  "  or  "  Roof  of  the  World  "  (p.  157). 
In  referring  to  the  26th  route,  from  Harandti  to  ApA-luk,  up  the  I>&rali  of 
Lut-Dih,  Major  Raverty  points  out  (p.  149)  the  great  importance  of  the  Kotal 
or  Pass  of  Apd-luk,  leading  into  Badakhshdn.  This  he  says  has  never  yet  been 
mentioned  by  any  other  writer  than  the  native  author  whom  he  quotes ;  it  is 
but  96  miles  in  a  straight  line  from  Jaldl-dbdd,  88  from  Pashat,  125  from  our 
frontier  fort  of  Abd-zi,  and  less  than  150  from  Pes'hdwar.  Jt  is  believeci  to  be 
as  practicable  as  the  majority  of  the  passes  over  the  Hindti-Koh  range ;  and  an 
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enemy  in  possession  of  BadakhsbdD,  desiring  to  reach  Peslidwar  or  Jaldl-db^, 
would  save  a  vast  distance  by  adopting  it  instead  of  the  passes  leading  to  Edbul, 
and  would  also  be  able  to  command  the  other  passes  further  east,  leading  into 
K^hkdr. 

It  is  difficult,  however,  to  emphasise  any  particular  portion  of  this  work, 
which  abounds  in  topographical  and  historical  matter  of  political  as  well  as 
geographical  value. 

Scott-StevenBOn  [Mrs.]. — Our  Hide  through  Asia  Miuor.  London  (Chapman  & 
Hall) :  1881,  8va,  pp.  400,  map.    Price  18«. 

The  authoress  accompanied  her  husband,  Captain  Andrew  Scott-Stevenson, 
Civil  Commissioner  of  Kyrenia,  Cyprus,  on  a  riding  excursion  in  southern  and 
eastern  Asia  Minor,  mainly  in  the  Cilician  and  Karamanian  regions  visited  by 
the  Hev.  J.  E.  Davis^  and  described  in  his  '  Life  in  Asiatic  Turkey,'  1879,  but 
with  considerable  deviations  to  the  east  and  north.  Crossing  from  Lamaka  to 
Bey  rout,  Mrs.  Scott-Stevenson  went  by  steamer  to  Alexandretta,  following  the 
usual  route  to  Aleppo  (to  the  present  condition  of  which  city  a  chapter  is 
devoted):  she  then  struck  northwards  by  Killis  to  Aintab  (Antiochia  ad 
Taurum)  and  the  Jeiban,  reaching  Adana  and  Tarsus,  and  striking  north  to 
Eaisariyeh.  Thence,  afy^r  visiting  Nem  Shehr  to  the  west,  she  turned  south 
and  south-west  to  EregflS  and  reached  Koniah  by  the  Karaja  Dagh,  returning 
to  the  coast  at  Chelindreh,  in  Itchili,  by  Karaman  and  the  Calycadnus,  and 
landing  on  Cyprus  eastward  of  Kyrenia.  The  country  appears  to  be  changed 
considerably  since  the  period  of  Davis*s  visit.  Mrs.  Scott-Stevenson  is  very 
decided  in  her  strictures  upon  the  craftiness  and  parsimony  of  the  Armenians 
at  Kaisariyeh,  and  fully  endorses  the  statements  as  to  the  injuries  done  to  the 
peaceable  inhabitants  by  the  Circassians  transferred  to  Armenia  by  the  Russian 
[  authorities.  The  village  of  Kiitschii-Keuy  is  stated  to  be  north-west  of  Ismil, 
instead  of  south-west,  as  placed  in  Kiepert*s  map  of  Asia  Minor,  which  is  stated 
to  be  practically  useless.  The  map  to  the  work  is  specially  drawn  by  Lieutenant 
Kitchener,  b.e.  (scale,  35  miles  to  the  inch). 

Walker,  J.  T.  (M^jor-GeXL). — General  Report  on  the  Operations  of  the  Stirvey 
of  India,  comprising  the  Great  Trigonometrical,  the  Topographical,  and  the 
Revenue  Surveys  under  the  Government  of  India,  during  1879-80.  Prepared 
under  the  superintendence  of  Major-General  J.  T.  Walker,  c.b.,  b.e.,  f.b.s.,  &a, 
Surveyor-General  of  India.  Calcutta  (Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Government 
Printing) :  1881,  fo.,  pp.  1-65,  (1-83),  and  1-5.    Maps. 

The  local  operations  of  the  Triangulation  in  the  Madras  Coast,  Eastern 
Sind,  and  Siam  Eastern  Frontier  Series  and  in  Burma,  and  of  the  Topographical, 
Village,  and  Field  Surveys  in  various  parts  of  India  are  detailed,  resulting  in  no 
special  features.  In  Darjeeling,  much  useful  work  has  been  efifected,  by  the 
adjustment  of  boundaries  and  surveys  of  lands  immediately  important  on 
account  of  their  economic  value  for  tea  and  chinchoua  plantations,  although  the 
leader  of  the  party,  Lieut.  Harman,  was  disabled  from  frost-bite  on  the  Thibetan 
frontier.  In  Sikkim,  the  same  officer  surveyed  over  1000  square  miles  on  the 
scale  of  i  inch  to  the  mile,  spending  3^  months  in  the  country  east  of  the 
range  running  south-east  from  Kanchinjinga.  He  ascended  the  Lachimg  and 
Lasiug  valleys  to  the  boundary  line  at  the  Donkia  and  Kangra  Lama  passes ; 
and  also  reached  the  sunmiits  of  Kinyong,  Nochego,  and  other  moim tains,  pene- 
trating into  parts  never  before  visited  by  a  European,  and  determining  the 
heights  of  about  300  positions  of  more  or  less  importance  by  barometric  and 
boiling-point  observations.  To  the  west  of  the  range  above  mentioned,  Mr. 
Robert  succeeded  in  making  a  survey  on  the  i-inch  scale  of  an  area  of  some 
<KX)  square  miles,  including  the  Nepal  boundary  line.  From  the  numerous 
commanding  points  on  this  mountain  frontier  he  could  see  most  of  that  part  of 
Nepal  which  lies  to  the  east  of  the  southern  spurs  of  Mount  Everest,  and  was 
able  to  sketch  an  area  of  about  900  square  miles,  besides  fixing  a  large  number 
of  points  on  the  surrounding  hill  ranges  and  in  Sikkinu  His  work  is  found  to 
combine  well  with  that  of  Sir  Joseph  Hooker. 

The  geographical  operations  in  Northern  Afghanistan,  adding  so  much  to 
our  topographical  knowledge  of  that  country,  have  already  practically  been 
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made  known  in  our  *  Proceedings ' ;  some  additional  geogra]^y  was  however 
obtained  in  Southern  Afghanistan,  between  Kandahar  and  Girishk,  and  aluug 
the  valleys  to  the  west  and  north-west  of  Kandahar.  A  connection  with  the 
operations  in  Northern  Afghanistan  was  also  made  by  the  survey  of  the  nmte 
from  Kandahar  to  Ghazni,  through  the  Khush-i-rod,  Tamak,  and  Ghazni 
Valleys.  The  notes  by  Captain  Holdich,  as  usual,  abound  with  informatioD ; 
he  figures  the  Minar  Chakri  tower,  near  Kanzada  Kila,  and  gives  a  sketch  mip 
of  the  Logar  Valley,  to  show  its  position,  &c. 

In  Beluchistan  a  rough  reconnaissance  was  made  of  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  country  north  of  Sibi  inhabited  by  the  Marri  tribes,  and  detailed  survey* 
were  commenced  in  the  plains  around  Sibi  and  Dadur. 

Passing  over  the  more  technical  portions  of  this  Report,  the  Trans- 
frontier explorations  are  naturally  of  considerable  geographical  interest  Th^ 
work  by  Colonel  Tanner  around  Gilgit  can  only  be  considered  as  preliminary, 
but,  with  the  aid  of  a  native  surveyor,  he  has  extended  the  limits  of  the 
map  as  far  south-east  as  Astor,  northwards  to  the  great  range  which  separates 
little  Guhjal  from  Gilgit,  southwards  to  Chilas,  and  westwards  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Wurshigum  river  at  the  entrance  of  the  Yasin  Valley.  Several  of  the  spurs 
which  run  down  from  the  range  west  of  the  Khagan  Valley  to  the  Indus  have 
.  been  fixed,  as  have  the  positions  of  many  far  distant  peaks  on  the  Hindu-Kush 
range,  including  Tirich-Mir,  north  of  Chitral,  over  24,000  feet  high.  Colonel 
Tanner  found  that  the  only  guide  in  estimating  the  distances  of  remote  snow- 
peaks  was  their  colour,  far  off  snow  having  always  a  slightly  pink  tinge.  The 
rounded  forms  of  some  high  snow-capped  mountains  were  found  to  be  due  to  the 
constant  piling  of  snow  on  them  when  their  summits  were  not  too  sharp,  the 
apparent  neigh t  being  thus  sometimes  increased  by  hundreds  of  feet.  He  saw 
the  powdered  snow  flying  in  clouds  off  the  upper  slopes  of  Nangaporbat,  even 
after  two  clear  days,  in  which  the  rays  of  the  sun  would  be  very  powerful  in 
the  highly  rarefied  atmosphere,  and  he  doubts  if  snow  ever  melts  at  that 
altitude.  This  mountain  and  some  others  are  too  sharp  to  allow  the  snow  to  He 
in  any  quantity ;  it  almost  immediately  descends  to  a  lower  altitude  in  the  form 
of  avalanches,  and  then  gradually  hardens  into  glacier  ice. 

A  very  marked  feature  in  the  great  flattened  range  between  the  Indus  and 
Gilgit  rivers  was  the  extraordinary  number  of  mountain-lakes  or  tarns,  which 
were  found  as  many  as  three  or  four  together  at  the  sources  of  all  the  small 
feeders.  Colonel  Tanner  obsen^ed  one  of  these  in  course  of  formation,  during 
his  week's  encampment  at  the  head  of  a  high  valley.  Opposite  his  lent  was  a 
small  glacier  with  one  crevasse  only,  and  a  small  moraine,  and  this  was  dis- 
charging stones  night  and  day  into  the  ravine,  damming  it  up.  It  had  already 
formed  a  broad  and  extensive  marsh,  which  at  some  future  time  would  become 
a  deep  sea-green  lake  like  the  rest.  The  uppermost  of  these  tarns,  which  even 
in  August  were  covered  with  little  icebergs,  had  been  made  by  the  scooping 
action  of  ice,  but  the  others  were  pent  up  by  the  moraines  of  small  side 
glaciers,  which  owing  to  climatic  changes  no  longer  existed.  Besides  other 
interesting  notes  ujon  great  tracts  of  shattered  volcanic  rocks,  and  on  his 
success  in  obtaining  a  near  view  of  the  northern  slopes  of  Kangaparbat  and  its 
glacier  valleys,  embracing  a  slope  of  nearly  24,000  feet,  from  a  stupendous 
precipice  16,000  feet  high,  rising  sheer  and  unbroken  from  the  forests  of  Gor, 
Colonel  Tanner  records  the  distribution  of  ve^jetation  in  Gilgit,  with  details  as 
to  the  more  important  sfecies.  The  upper  limit  is  pretty  constant  at 
16,200  feet ;  and  many  wild  fruits  are  found. 

A  further  subject  of  great  interest  is  afforded  by  the  details  of  the  exploration 
of  the  upper  course  of  the  Irrnwaddy,  beyond  Bamo,  by  a  native  of  Burma 
trained  by  Captain  J.  E.  Sandeman,  Deputy  Superintendent,  and  given  in  the 
Appendix  in  the  form  of  extracts  from  a  Beport  by  that  oflScer,  accompanied  by 
a  translation  of  the  explorer's  notes.  The  native  started  from  Bamo  with  two 
companions,  and  provided  with  sextant,  compass,  boiling-point  thermometers,  &c., 
in  2sovember  1879,  and  was  absent  less  than  six  months :  Captain  Sandeman 
observes  that  though  he  did  not  visit  the  exact  source  of  the  river,  he  was  not 
very  far  from  it,  and  has  done  much  to  silence  conjecture  for  the  future.  He 
ascended  the  river  in  boats,  first  to  the  village  of  Haw-ka  in  lat.  25°  6',  and  then 
to  Ka-cho,  once  an  important  city,  in  lat.  25°  20^,  at  an  elevation  of  about 
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1000  feet  Thonce  he  proceeded  by  land,  pacing  distances  and  taking  bearings, 
to  Mo-goung-poon  Maing-koung,  in  lat.  26°  8',  at  which  place  the  exploration 
terminated. 

At  the  village  of  Maigna,  about  16  miles  north  of  Ka-cho,  the  Burmese 
frontier  was  reached.  The  country  beyond  is  inhabited  by  Eachins  or  Eansa- 
Eachins,  among  whom  no  Shans  reside,  and  the  people  pay  no  tribute  to 
Burma.  Two  days  afterwards,  the  village  of  Pouk-san-jxwn  was  reached, 
whence  a  view  was  obtained  of  the  junction  of  the  eastern  and  western  branches 
of  the  Irrawaddy,  about  5  miles  to  the  north-west.  The  western  branch, 
called  the  Malee-ka,  had  previously  been  noticed  to  be  considerably  swollen, 
and  about  500  paces  wide  ;  while  the  eastern  bi*anch,  called  Mek-ka,  at  which 
the  party  arrived,  was  low,  flowing  with  a  stream  only  ICO  paces  wide  down 
rapids  and  over  large  rocks.  The  people  of  the  country  stated  that  the  great 
increase  of  the  waters  of  the  Malee-ka  or  western  branch  was  due  to  the 
melting  of  the  snow  at  its  sources,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  is 
the  larger  of  the  two  and  rises  in  higher  ranges.  According  to  native  report,  the 
eastern  branch  has  two  principal  affluents,  one  rising  in  the  hills  to  the  north, 
six  days'  journey  (of  8  or  10  miles  each)  from  Mo-goung-poon,  and  peopled 
by  Maroos ;  the  other  flowing  from  the  east,  and  originating  in  a  large  lake 
called  "  Noungsa,"  in  Chinese  territory,  apparently  on  an  elevated  plain,  and  well 
peopled  with  Shans  and  Eachins.  The  eastern  branch  is  termed  "  In-myit,** 
meaning  "  Lake  river,"  by  the  tSaya ;  the  Shans  call  it  "  Myit-ngeh  "  or  "  Little 
river,"  and  the  western  branch  **  Myit-gyee  "  or  "  Big  river.*'  At  Eacho,  the 
explorer  heard  that  it  was  from  twenty-two  to  twenty-four  and  at  Mo-goung- 
poon  from  eight  to  ten  days'  jouraey  to  Eantce,  near  the  sources  of  the  western 
branch.  At  Mo-goung-poon  Maing-koung,  the  two  branches  were  stated  to  be 
but  one  day's  journey  apart  to  the  north.  The  eastern  branch  was  not  aflected 
by  the  first  melting  of  the  snows  that  flooded  the  western  one,  but  was  daily 
drying  up ;  and  the  gauge  register  of  the  Irrawaddy,  ofiicially  kept  down  the 
river  at  Myanoung,  corroborates  the  rising  in  lat.  25°  30'  recorded  by  the 
explorer  at  the  end  of  February. 

The  Maleo-ka  or  western  branch  is  therefore  obviously  the  main  one 
(though  it  is  possible  that  the  rise  of  the  Moungsa  Lake  during  heavy  rains  may 
account  for  the  enormous  rise  of  the  Irrawaddy),  and  it  is  highly  probable  that 
it  is  the  river  reached  by  Wilcox  in  his  journey  from  Assam  in  1827,  his 
"  Ehanti "  being  apparently  the  same  as  the  explorer's  "  Eantee."  Any  pro- 
bability of  its  being  the  Sanpo,  as  suggested  by  D'Anville  and  recently  argued 
on  hydrological  grounds  by  Mr.  R.  Gordon,  is  at  all  events  now  to  be 
abandoned. 

The  explorer's  translated  notes  show  a  remarkable  degree  of  intelligent 
observation,  and  contain  very  interesting  and  elaborate  details  concerning  the 
difl'erent  races  of  people  among  whom  he  travelled,  especially  as  to  domestic 
habits,  religions,  customs,  &c ;  and  this  part  of  the  Keport  is  well  illustrated 
by  a  map  of  "  Some  Sources  of  the  river  Irrawaddy,  above  Bamo,"  which  shows 
the  explorer's  routes  and  information  nearly  up  to  27°  N.  lat.,  supplemented  as 
to  the  more  northern  portion  by  Wilcox's  map,  1828,  and  by  an  inset  taken 
from  the  map  of  the  eastern  frontier  of  Thibet  by  the  Ahb6  Desgodins.  The 
information  from  these  three  difierent  sources  is  fairly  accordant,  but  a  com- 
bination of  the  two  maps  of  Wilcox  and  Sandeman  is  not  possible  until  the 
unknown  course  of  the  western  branch,  between  the  Moong-Khanti  of  the 
former  and  the  explorer's  junction  of  the  Malee-ka  and  Mek-ka  is  efl^iected.  A 
new  position  is  assigned  to  Bamo,  about  4  miles  to  the  west  of  that  employed 
by  Colonel  Yule,  and  10  miles  to  the  west  of  that  assigned  to  it  by  Wilcox ; 
this  is  based  on  repeated  recent  astronomical  observations  by  Captain  Bowers  of 
the  Yunan  Expedition. 

AFBICA. 

Bizerta  nnd  seine  Zukimft.— Prag  (Mercy) :  1881,  16mo.,  pp.  48,  map,  illus- 
trations. 

An  opportune  and  excellently  illustrated  account  of  the  history  and  present 
condition  of  Bizerta,  with  its  canal,  lakes,  and  harbour,  from  the  pen  and 
pencil  of  our  recently  elected  Honorary  Member,  H.I.H.  the  Archduke  Ludwig 
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Salvator  of  Austria,  to  whose  talents  our  labrary  is  already  so  largely  indebted. 
Ihe  engrayings  represent  Bizerta  from  the  sea.  Cape  Bianco,  Cape  Zebib,  Bab 
Bassas,  the  canal,  bridge,  and  island,  Hasba  gate,  Hofra,  minaret  of  the  Kebira 
mosque,  bazaar,  and  fort  of  Sidi  Suleiman.  A  small  scale  sketch  mAp,  supplied 
by  the  Chevalier  Ernst  von  Hesse- Wartegg,  is  also  given.  This  detailed  descrip- 
tion forms  a  useful  supplement  to  the  general  geographical  paper  by  Admiral 
Spratt  in  vol.  xvi.  of  our  Journal,  p.  251,  which  is  accompanied  by  a  map  on  t 
much  larger  scale. 

RohLb,  CFerhard. — Kufra.  Beise  von  Tripolis  nach  der  Oase  Kufra,  auBgefuhrt  im 
Auftrage  der  Afrikaniscben  GeseUscbaft  in  Deutschland.  Nebst  Beitrigen  voa 
P.  Ascherson,  J.  Hann,  F.  Karsch,  W.  Peters,  A.  Stecker.  Leipzig  (Brockhaos) : 
1881,  8vo.,  pp.  560,  maps,  tables,  and  illustrations.  {WiUiams  A  NorgaU: 
price  16«.) 

Dr.  Bohlfs,  in  the  first  part  of  this  work,  describes  the  incidents  of  the 
journey  undertaken  by  himself  and  Dr.  Stecker  (who  accompanied  him  as 
scientific  observer)  at  the  expense  of  the  German  African  Society,  commencing 
in  the  early  winter  of  1878,  and  brought  to  a  conclusion  in  the  October  folbw- 
ing.  The  different  stages  of  this  expedition  have  been  from  time  to  time 
reported  in  our  *  Procewiings '  for  1879.  Starting  from  Tripoli,  Dr.  Boblfi^ 
travelled  south-east  apd  south  to  Sokna  in  the  Jufra  oasis  (from  which  Tarioos 
smaller  excursions  were  made),  thence  continuing  in  a  south-easterly  direction 
to  the  small  oases  of  Sella  and  Moja.  From  the  latter,  he  struck  north-east  to 
the  Abu  Nairn  oasis,  reaching  Aujila  and  Jalo,  nearly  due  east,  in  the  beginning 
of  April,    lliese  two  last-named  oases  are  approximately  at  sea-level  (pi  226). 

A  visit  was  then  made  to  Bengasi,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Sidra, 
and  after  about  a  month's  stay  there  the  party  again  turned  south  through 
Aujila  and  across  the  Libyan  desert  to  the  Kufra  oases,  where  a  stay  of  a  nnrnth 
was  made  at  Kebabo,  the  final  return  to  the  coast  being  again  made  at  Beng^ 
At  Kufra,  the  party  was  attacked  and  plundered  by  fanatics ;  but  it  is  aatis- 
factory  to  find  that  the  Turkish  Government  recognised  their  liability  in  this 
matter,  and  has  tiansmitted  800/.  to  the  German  African  Society  towards  their 
loa«. 

This  book  is  an  important  addition  to  the  literature  of  North  African 
geography,  containing  (besides  much  material  of  interest  upon  topographical, 
zoological,  and  historical  matters  in  the  text),  a  second  {lart  exclusively  devoted 
to  scientific  work.  This  comprises:  i.  New  routes  explored  by  Kohlfii  in 
Tripolitania  (Sokna  to  Fuga,  Sella  to  Sirt  or  Syrt  and  Budrita,  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  Sella  to  Wau-el-JS'amus,  Wau-el-Kebir.  and  Temissa ;  Temissa  to 
Aujila;  Bengasi  to  Dema,  Tobruk,  and  Jarabub;  Dema  to  Jarabnb  and 
Aujila) ;  ii.  Temperatures  of  springs  in  Tripolitania  and  the  Sahara,  by  Bohlfs 
and  Stecker;  iii.  Elevations  by  sneroids,  and  iv.  Besults  of  meteorological 
observations,  by  Dr.  J.  Hann ;  v.  The  Amphibians  found  during  the  expedition, 
by  Professor  W.  Peters  (22  species,  including  one  new  genus,  Tropiocolotes) ; 
vi.  The  Articulata,  by  Dr.  F.  Karsch ;  vii.  'J  he  plants  cf  Central  North  Africa 
made  known  by  the  expedition,  by  Professor  P.  Ascherson  (a  most  complete 
and  erudite  w^ork) ;  and  viii.  3  ables  of  meteorological  obser>'ation8,  by  Bohlis 
and  Stecker. 

The  maps  are,  1,  of  the  Oasis  group  of  Kufra  (scale  1 : 2,000,000)  ;  2,  of  He 
Jofra  oasis  (scale  1 :  200,000) ;  and  3,  of  the  whole  region  in  Central  North 
Africa  (scale  1 : 4,000,000),  with  special  inst-t  of  the  routes  from  Sokna  to  Jak) 
(scale  1 : 2,000,000).  The  general  map  shows  the  former  routes  of  Bohlfs  and 
other  travellers.  There  are  seven  fuU-f  age  illustrations  and  some  few  woodcut«, 
representing  the  most  important  scenes  and  objects. 

GEXEBAL. 

Kuntze,  Otto.  —  Um  die   Erde.     Beiscberichte  eincs  Naturforschers.     Leipzig 

(Frohberg):  1881,  8vo.,  pp.  514.    (Duluu :  price  6«.) 

The  author,  well  known  for  his  writings  on  Chinchona,  describes  hia  expe- 
riences, economical  and  botanical,  during  a  journey  round  the  world,  dismiasiDg 
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or  briefly  discussing  the  United  States,  Japan,  and  Egypt,  as  already  sufficiently 
written  about.  No  route,  map,  contents,  or  cliapter  headings  are  given ;  but 
the  author's  chief  experiences  seem  to  have  been  in  Java.  I'he  Index  is  classi- 
fied under  Anthropology  and  Ethnography  (including  forty-four  references  to 
various  forms  of  beverages,  for  the  most  \)att  of  a  stimulant  nature,  consumed 
or  met  with  during  the  journey).  Botany,  Geography,  Mineralogy,  Geology  and 
Palaeontology,  and  Zoology. 

Lnca,  Oinseppe  de.*— Storia  Concetto  e  Limiti  della  Geografia.    Napoli  (Stab) : 

1881,  sq.  8vo.,  pp.  104. 

The  author,  Pnifessor  of  Geography  and  Statistics  at  the  University  of 
Naples,  dedicates  this  general  dissertation  on  Geography,  considered  historically, 
physically,  and  educationally,  to  the  recent  International  Congress  at  Venice. 

JSm  die  Welt  ohne  ZU  WoUen.— Prag  (Mercy)  :  1881,  16mo.,  pp.  384. 

The  log-book  of  H.I.H.  the  Archduke  Ludwig  Salvator  of  Austria,  who, 
having  spent  the  winter  in  a  rambling  jouroey  to  Australia  across  the  Indian 
Ocean,  was  compelled,  by  unexpected  delay  in  packet  service  at  Sydney,  to 
return  vi&  America.  A  considemble  stay  was  made  in  Tasmania ;  and  colonial 
readers  will  welcome  the  promise  of  a  separate  wnfk  from  so  accomplished  an 
authority  upon  this  island,  which  he  terms  **  The  Pearl  of  the  South." 
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(By  J.  Coles,  Map  Curator  r.g.s.) 

EUROPE. 

Curtins,  E.,  nnd  Kanpert,  J.  A.  —  Wandplan  von  Alt-Athen  in  4  Bl&ttern. 
1 :  6000,  nebst  ein  Textheft.    Beriin,  Schropp.    Price  8«.    (Dulau,) 

Dnflef^  — . — Carte  de  la  Belgique  a  Pusage  de  Tenseignement  primairo  et  moyen. 
Bnixelles.    9  sheets.    Price  ISs.    (Dulau.) 

Kiepert,  H.— Karte  der  griechischen  Lander  mit  den  angi^nzenden  albanesischen, 
slavischen  und  roumanischen.  Scale  1  :  700,000  or  9*5  geographical  miles  to  an 
inch.     9  Blatter.     Beriin.    (Dulait,) 

Knmmenberg,  Hanptm. — Administrativkarto  von  Galizien  und  der  Bukowina. 
Scale  1:115,200  or  1*5  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  61  Blatter.  Wien, 
Artaria  &  Co.    Price  21, 10s.    (Dulau.) 

Howack.— SpeciaUKarte  d.  Prov.  Brandenburg.  Scale  1:300,000  or  4*1  geo- 
graphical miles  to  an  inch.    Berlin,  Schropp.     Price  7s.    (Dulau,) 

Pohl,  J.,  nnd  Widimsky. — Eisenbahn-Karte  d.  oestlichen  £uro]ia  mit  beaondere 
Bcriicksicht  d.  russischeu  Beiches  nach  amtl.  Quellen  bearbeitet.  Scale  1 : 2,500,000 
or  34*4  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  4  Blatter.  Chromolith.  Nebst  Stationen- 
verzeichniss.    Tabelle.    Wien.     Price  10s.     (Dulau,) 

Vnillemin,  A. — Carte  physique  de  TEurope,  indiquant  les  divisions  naturellcs 
orographiques  et  hydrographiques.    Paris,  Delalain.    Price  Is.    (Dulau,) 

ORDNANCE  SUBVEY  MAPS. 
1-inch — General  Maps : — 

Scotland  :  Sheets  Nos.  92  and  107  (in  outline),  115  (hill-shaded).  Is.  9d.  each. 
Ibkland  :  Sheets  Nos.  173  and  202  (hill-shaded),  Is.  each. 

6-inoh — County  Maps : — 

Ekqland  :  Buckinghamshire :  Sheets  (54  and  57),  2s.    Cheshire :  Sheets  1,  6, 
8, 14,  15,  45, 53,  and  58,  at  2s.    Essex :  Sheets  14, 10, 17,  20,  24,  26,  32,  34, 
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43,  60,  and  59,  at  2«.  6rf.  Scotland :  Isles  of  the  Sea  (Argyllahire) :  Sheet 
128,  2s.  Island  of  Islay  (Argyllshire) :  Sheet  185,  2».  Islands  of  looa,  Mull, 
Erraid,  &c.  (Argyllshire) :  Sheet  116,  2«.  Island  of  Jura  (Argyllahire) : 
Sheet  189, 2«.  Islands  of  Mull,  Gometra,  Ulva,  &c.  (Argyllshire)  :  Sheet  67, 
25.  6d.  Cromartyshire :  Sheets  lo,  3a,  7,  at  2s.  6d  ;  6a,  6,  at  2s.  HeMdes: 
Barra  (Inverness-shire)  :  Sheet  62,  2s.  Qd. ;  Harris,  &c.  (Inverness-shire) : 
Sheets  7, 17,  at  2$.  6d. ;  Sheets  3,  9  (15  and  20),  at  2s.  North  Uist,  &c. 
(Inverness-shire) :  Sheets  30,  33,  at  2s.  6d,  Sheet  29,  2s.  South  Uist  (Inver- 
ness-shire) :  Sheets  51,  53,  55,  57,  60,  at  2s.  6d.  Island  of  Skye  (Invemcss- 
shire) :  Sheets  16,  24,  at  2s.  6d.,  Sheet  62,  2s.  Orkney  and  Shetland 
(Shetland) :  Sheets  36,  43,  48,  at  2s.  Qd.,  Sheets  35,  55,  at  2s.  Ross-shire : 
Sheets  19a,  19,  32,  44,  51,  56,  57,  58,  112, 113,  at  2s.  6cZ.,  Sheets  80a,  108 
(114  and  121),  at  2s.  Ross-shire  and  Cromartyshire :  Sheets  12,  29,  at  2s. 
Ross-shire  and  Nairnshire :  Sheet  99,  2s.  6d, 
Ireland  :  Cavan  (revised),  Sheets  15,  17,  19,  22,  at  2s.  6(f.,  Sheet  36,  2i. 
(^Stanford,  agent) 

25-illoh — Parish  Maps : — 

England:  Buckingham:  Biddlesden,  1  sheet  at  2s.  6(f.,  2  at  3s.,  5  at  3s.6</., 
Area  Book  Is. ;  Great  Horwood,  3  sheets  at  2s.  6rf.,  2  at  3s.,  2  at  Ss.  6d., 

1  at  4s. ;  Little  Horwood,  3  sheets  at  2s.  6rf.,  2  at  3s.,  1  at  3s.  6d.,  1  at  4s., 
Area  Book  Is. ;  LuflBeld  Abhey,  2  sheets  at  2s.  6d,y  2  at  3s. ;  Thomborough, 

2  sheets  at  2s.  Qd.,  4  at  3s.  6d.,  1  at  4s.,  Area  Book  Is. ;  Westbury  (Dct.), 

3  sheets  at  3s.,  1  at  3s.  6d.,  Area  Book  Is.  Cornwall :  Little  Petherick, 
5  sheets  at  2s.  6c?.,  1  at  3s.,  1  at  3s.  6(/.,  1  at  4s.,  Area  Book  Is. ;  Michael- 
stow,  5  sheets  at  3s.  6rf.,  1  at  4s. ;  Padstow,  2  sheets  at  2s.  6<f.,  4  at  3s.  6c?., 
5  at  4s.,  1  at  5s.  6rf.,  Area  Book  Is. ;  St.  Eval,  7  sheets  at  2s.  Qd,,  1  at  3s.  6<f., 

2  at  4s.,  Area  Book  Is. ;  St.  Merryn,  2  sheets  at  2s.  6c?.,  5  at  3s.  6d.,  4  at 
4s.,  Area  Book  Is. ;  St.  Ervan,  7  sheets  at  2s.  6c?.,  1  at  3s.  6d,  Area  Book 
Is. ;  St.  Mewan,  4  sheets  at  2s.  6c?.,  3  at  3s.,  2  at  3s.  6c?. ;  St.  Issey,  5  sheets 
at  2s.  6d,,  1  at  3s.,  1  at  3s.  6c?.,  4  at  4s.,  Area  Book  Is.  6d,  Derby:  Church 
Broughton,  6  sheets  at  2s.  Qd,,  2  at  3s.,  1  at  3s.  6c?.,  Ar^  Book  Is. ;  Dalbory 
Lees,  1  sheet  at  2s.  6c?.,  3  at  Ss,,  Area  Book  Is, ;  Denby,  2  sheets  at  3s.  QcL, 

3  at  4s.,  1  at  4s.  6d,  1  at  5s. ;  Trusley,  2  sheets  at  2s.  6c?.,  5  at  3s.,  Area 
Book  Is. ;  Sutton-on-the-Hill,  4  sheets  at  2s.  6rf.,  5  at  3s.,  1  at  3s.  6c?.,  Area 
Book  Is.  6c?.    Hertford :  Aston,  4  sheets  at  2s.  6d.,  2  at  3s.,  4  at  St.  (k?., 

1  at  4s.,  Area  Book  Is.;  Ayot  St.  Lawrence,  4  sheets  at  3s.  6c?.,  1  at  4s., 
Area  Book  Is. ;  Ayot  St.  Peter,  5  sheets  at  3s.  6c?.,  1  at  4s.  6d.f  Area  Book 
Is. ;  Codicote,  3  sheets  at  3s.,  6  at  3s.  6c;.,  1  at  4s.,  1  at  4s.  6<i.,  Area  Book 
Is. ;  Datchworth,  3  sheets  at  2s.  6c£.,  1  at  3s.,  3  at  3s.  6<f.,  1  at  4i.,  Area 
Book  Is. ;  Digswell,  2  sheets  at  3s.,  4  at  3s.  6c?.,  1  at  4s.  6c?.,  Area  Book  Is. ; 
Hexton,  1  sheet  at  2s.  6rf.,  Area  Book  Is. ;  Hitchin,  6  sheets  at  2s.  GdL,  5  at 
3s.,  6  at  3s.  iyd.,  1  at  4s.,  1  at  5s.,  1  at  68.  6c?.,  Area  Book  Is.  6c?. ;  Ickleford  and 
Shitlington  (Det,  No.  6),  1  sheet  at  3s.  6c?.,  Area  Book  Is. ;  Kimpton,  5  sheets 
at  3s.,  5  at  3s.  6c?.,  1  at  4s.,  Area  Book  Is. ;  King's  Walden,  10  sheets  at  3s., 

2  at  38.  6c?.,  1  at  48.,  Area  Book  Is. ;  Knebworth,  1  sheet  at  2s.  6cf.,  2  at  3s.,  6  at 
3s.  6c?.,  1  at  4s.,  Area  Book  Is. ;  Letchworth,  3  sheets  at  2s.  6c?.,  Area  Book  Is. ; 
Letchworth  (Det.),  1  at  2s.  6d.,  2  at  3s. ;  Lilley,  2  sheets  at  2s.  6(f .,  3  at  3«., 
1  at  3s.  Qd.f  Area  Book  Is. ;  Norton,  3  sheets  at  2s.  6d,  1  at  4s.,  Area  Book  Is. ; 
Offley,  5  sheets  at  2s.  6(2.,  5  sheets  at  3s.,  2  at  3s.  6(2.,  Area  Book  Is.  Gci. ;  Pirton 
and  iShitlington  (Det.,  Nos.  1  to  5),  2  sheets  at  2s.  6(2.,  1  at  3s.  6dL,  Area 
Book  Is. ;  Sheephall,  2  sheets  at  2s.  6c?.,  3  at  3s.  6c2.,  1  at  4s.,  Area  Book 
Is. ;  St.  PaiiTs  Walden,  4  sheets  at  3s.,  3  at  3s.  6c?.,  2  at  4s.,  Area 
Book  Is.;  Stevenage,  6  sheets  at  2s.  6<2.,  1  at  3s.  6c?.,  3  at  3s.  6df., 
1  at  4s.,  1  at  5s.,  Area  Book  Is.  6c?.;  Welwyn,  2  sheets  at  3s.,  7  at 
3s.  6c?.,  1  at  4s.  6c2.,  Area  Book  Is.    O^dbrd :  Ardley,  3  sheets  at  2s.  6(2., 

3  at  3s.,  1  at  3s.  6c?.,  Area  Book  Is. ;  Ascot-under-Wychwood,  1  sheet  at 
2s.  6c?.,  4  at  3s.,  3  at  3s.  6c?.,  1  at  4s.  6c?.,  Area  Book  Is. ;  Asthall,  6  sheets  at 
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2s,  6d.f  3  at  3«.,  Area  Book  Is. ;  Chinnor,  6  sheets  at  28.  6cf.,  1  at  3«.,  2  at 
Ss,  6d,,  1  at  4«.y  Area  Book  Is. ;  Corobury  Park,  3  sheets  at  3«.  Gd.,  1  at  4s.y 
Area  Book  Is. ;  Crowell,  4  sheets  at  2s.  6c/.,  2  at  38.  6d.,  Area  Book  l8. ; 
EmiDgton,  2  sheets  at  2s.  6<2.,  1  at  3s.  6d,  1  at  48.,  Area  Book  Is. ;  Fringford, 

2  sheets  at  2s.  6c?.,  2  at  3s.,  2  at  3s.  6</.,  Area  Book  Is. ;  Fulbrook,  5  sheets  at 
3s.,  1  at  4s.,  1  at  5s.,  Area  Book  Is. ;  GodiDgtoD,  4  sheets  at  2s.  6c?.,  2  at  3s., 
Area  Book  Is.;  Hard  wick,  4  sheets  at  2s.  Qd.,  1  at  3s.,  Area  Book  Is.; 
Launton,  6  sheets  at  2s.  6</.,  1  at  3s.,  2  at  3s.  6(f.,  1  at  4s.,  1  at  5s.,  Area 
Book  Is. ;  Newton  Purcell,  2  sheets  at  2s.  6</.,  1  at  3s.,  1  at  3s.  6rf.,  Area  Book 
Is. ;  North  Aston,  3  sheets  at  3s.  6</.,  1  at  4s.,  2  at  4s.  6d. ;  Over  Worton, 
1  sheet  at  3s.,  3  at  3s.  6c?.,  Area  Book  Is. ;  Shelswell,  3  sheets  at  2s.  6d.,  1  at 
3s.,  Area  Book  Is. ;  Shipton-under-Wychwood,  4  sheets  at  2s.  6c?.,  5  at  3s.,  6 
at  3s.  6d.,  1  at  4s.  6c?. ;  Somerton,  1  sheet  at  2s.  6c?.,  1  at  3s.,  1  at  3s.  6d,  1  at 
4s.,  1  at  4s.  6c?.,  Area  Book  Is. ;  Steeple  Aston,  3  sheets  at  2s.  6c?.,  2  at 
3s.  6c?.,  2  at  4s.,  Area  Book  Is. ;  Steeple  Barton,  5  sheets  at  2s.  6c?.,  3  at 
3s.  6(?.,  3  at  4s. ;  Stoke  Lyne,  3  sheets  at  2s.  6c?.,  1  at  3s.,  3  at  3s.  6c?.,  Area 
Book  Is. ;  Stratton  Audley,  3  sheets  at  2s.  6c/.,  3  at  3s.,  2  at  3s.  6(/.,  Area 
Book  Is. ;  Swinbrook,  2  sheets  at  2«.  6c?.,  5  at  3s.,  Area  Book  Is. ;  Taynton 
(Dot.),  1  sheet  at  2«.  6c?.,  2  at  3s.,  Area  Book  Is. ;  Widford,  1  sheet  at  2s.  6c?., 

3  at  3s.,  Area  Book  Is. ;  Wynchwood,  4  sheets  at  2s.  6(/.,  5  at  3s.,  3  at  3s.  6c7., 

1  at  4s.  6c/.,  Area  Book  Is.  Shropshire  :  Bolas  Magna,  1  sheet  at  2s.  6c/., 
3  at  3s.  6c/.,  4  at  4s.,  Area  Book  Is. ;  Cherrington,  4  sheets  at  3s.  6c?.,  2  atT 
4s. ;  Cheswardine,  7  sheets  at  2s.  6c/.,  2  at  3s.,  3  at  3s.  6c/.,  1  at  48.,  Area 
Book  4s. ;  Child's  Ercall,  1  sheet  at  2s.  6c/.,  2  at  3*.,  6  at  3s.  6(/.,  3  at  48., 
Area  Book  Is. ;  Hinstock,  1  sheet  at  2s.  6c/.,  3  at  3s.,  4  at  3s.  6c/.,  1  at  4s., 
Area  Book  Is.  6c/. ;  Shawbury  and  ditto  (Det.),  Area  Book  2s. ;  Stoke-upon- 
Tem,  2  sheets  at  2s.  6c/.,  6  at  3s.,  3  at  3«.  6c?.,  4  at  4s.,  Area  Book  Is.  6c/. ; 
Tibberton,  3  sheets  at  38.  6c/.,  3  at  4s.     Stafford :  Alton,  2  sheets  at  2s.  6</., 

2  at  3s.,  8  at  3s.  6c?.,  7  at  4s.,  1  at  4s.  6c?. ;  Blore,  3  sheets  at  3s.,  5  at  3s.  6c?., 
2  at  4s. ;  Caldon,  1  sheet  at  3s.,  3  at  3s.  6c?.,  2  at  4s.y  Area  Book  Is.; 
Checkley,  2  sheets  at  2s.  6c?.,  1  at  3s.,  6  at  38.  6c?.,  2  at  4s.  66?.,  Area  Book 
2s. ;  Creswell,  2  sheets  at  3s.  6c?.,  1  at  4s.,  Area  Book  Is. ;  Croxden,  2  sheets 
at  28.  6c/.,  2  at  3s.,  7  at  3s.  6c?.,  3  at  4s.,  1  at  4s.  6c?. ;  Ellastonc,  3  sheets  at 
3s.,  7  at  3s.  6c/.,  5  at  48. ;  Ham,  6  sheets  at  2s.  6c/.,  1  at  3s.,  1  at  3s.  6c?.,  2  at 
4s. ;  Mayfield,  3  slieets  at  3s.,  6  at  3s.  6c/.,  5  at  4s.,  Area  Book  28.  6c/. ; 
Waterfadl,  2  sheets  at  2s.  6c?.,  3  at  3s.,  3  at  3s.  6c?.,  2  at  4s.,  Area  Book 
28.  6c?. ;  Yarlet,  3  sheets  at  3s.  ijd,y  1  at  4s.,  Area  Book  Is.  Wilts :  Orches- 
ton  St.  George,  and  Orcheston  St.  Mary  (Det.),  5  sheets  at  28.  6c?.,  1  at  38. 6c/., 
Area  Book  Is. 

Town  Plans— 10-feet  Scale. 

England  :  Ilkeston,  16  sheets  at  2s. 

Index  Maps:— 

England  :  Index  to  the  Counties  of  Bucks,  Berks,  Oxford,  Gloucester,  and 
Wilts,  scale  4  miles  to  1  inch ;  Index  to  the  County  of  Bedford,  scale  4  mile^ 
to  1  inch ;  Index  to  the  County  of  Nottinpiham,  scale  4  miles  to  1  inch ; 
Index  to  the  Counties  of  Hertford  and  Middlesex,  scale  4  miles  to  1  inch ; 
Index  to  the  County  of  Northampton,  scale  4  miles  to  1  inch. 

Scotland:  Index  to  the  Counties  of  Argyll  and  Bute,  scale  10  miles  to 
1  inch. 

ASIA. 

Indian  Oovemment  Surveys  :— 

Indian  Atlas,  Sheets :  4b  and  131,  Quarter  Sheets :  33  N.W.,  33  S.W.,  37  N.E., 
66  N.E. — Punjah  Survey.  Scale  1  inch  to  a  mile.  Districts  Bannu  and  Dera 
Ismail  Khan.  Sheets:  Nos.  2,  9, 15,  and  16.  Seasons  1874  to  1879.— Bhopal  and 
Malwa  Topographical  Survey.  Scale  1  inch  to  a  mile.  Seasons  1878-79-80. 
Sheets :  42,  56,  and  57. — Oudh  Revenue  Survey.  Scale  1  inch  to  a  mile.  Sheet 
No.  129.  Districts  Bahraich  and  Kheri.  1881. — Hyderabad  Topographical 
Survey.     Scale  1  inch  to  a  mile.    Sheets :  Nos.  8,  9  and  10  (on  one).     Season 
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1865-66. — Trigonometrical  Branch,  Survey  of  India.  Scale  1  inch  to  a  mile. 
Sheets  12,  15,  and  22  of  Cutch.  Season  1879-80.— 'IVigonometrical  Branch,  Surrey 
of  India.  Scale  2  inches  to  a  mile.  Guzerat,  Sheets :  15.  Sections  1,  2,  and  3. 
(Season  1876-77.)  25.  Sections  1,  2,  3,  and  4.  (Season  1878-79).  32.  Section  2. 
(Season  1879-80.)— Trigonometrical  Branch,  Survey  of  India.  Guzerat  (Ding 
Forests),  Section  No.  10  of  Sheet  No.  49,  and  Section  No.  3  of  Sheet  Na  50.  Seasoitt 
1878  to  1880.  Scale  4  inches  to  a  mile.— Trigonometrical  Branch,  Survey  of  India. 
Kattywar,  Sheets  57  and  58  (on  one)  and  59.  Parts  of  Okhamandal-  and  HaUir. 
Scale  1  inch  to  a  mile.  Seasons  1878-79-80.  —  Lower  Provinces,  Bengal. 
District  Backergunge,  1859-66.  Scale  4  miles  to  an  inch. — Lower  Provinces, 
Assam.  District  Cachar,  1865-70  and  1873-4.  Scale  4  miles  to  an  inch.  New 
Map  of  Gilgit  and  surrounding  Country.  Surveyed  partly  in  1879,  and  corrected 
and  extended  in  1880.  Scale  4  miles  to  an  inch. — Map  of  tjhie  Hyderahad  Assigned 
Districts  or  Berar,  combining  the  Surveys  executed  under  the  superintendence  of 
James  Mulheran,  Esq.,  in  the  years  1856  to  1866,  with  parts  of  the  printed  maps 
of  the  Numulla  (Namala),  Gawilghur  (Gawilgarh),  Maiker  (Mehkar),  Baythulwadj 
and  Bassim  (Basim)  Circars  now  included  in  Berar.  Scale  1  mile  to  an  indu 
38  sheets,  with  index. — Biluchistan  Topographical  Survey.  Portion  of  Katch 
Clandava.  Season  1880-81.  Scale  2  miles  to  an  inch.— Index  to  the  Sheets  of  the 
Atlas  of  India,  1881.    Scale  128  miles  to  an  inch.    {Stanford^  agent,) 

Intelligence  Branch,  Quartermaster-Oeneral*!  Department.— Map  showing 

the  Sibi  and  llial-Chotiali  Routes  connecting  the  Khojak  with  the  Indus 
Valley,  also  the  intervening  Mari  Country.  Scale  1 :  500,000  or  6  "8  geographical 
miles  to  an  inch.  Intelligence  Branch,  Quartermaster-GeneraFs  Department,  War 
Office,  London,  August  1881. 

Palestine  Exploration  Fnnd.— The  Revised  Map  of  Western  Palestine.  Scale 
1:163,000  or  2*2  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  In  6  sheets  and  paper  cover. 
Price  12«.,  to  subscribers  Ga.  6rf.     E.  Stanford,  London,  1881. 

Petermann*8  *  Oeographische  Mittheilnngen.*— Dr.  Albert  BegeFs  Reise  nach 

Turfan,  Mai  bis  Nov.  1879.  Nach  den  Tagebuchem  entworfen  und  gezeichnet  von 
B.  Hassenstein.  Scale  1:1,500,000  or  20*4  geographical  miles  to  an  inch. 
Nebenkarten  :  Planskizze  von  Turfan.  Scale  1 :  75,000  or  1  geographical  mile  to 
an  inch.— Die  Ruinen  von  Alt-Turfan  (Stadt  des  Takianus).  Scale  1 :  75,000  or 
1  geographical  mile  to  an  inch.  Petermann's  *  Geographische  Mittheilungen, 
1881,  Tafel  18.    Justus  Perthes,  Gotha.    (Dulau.) 

AFRICA. 

Chavanne,  Dr.  Josepll. — Central  Afrika.  Nach  den  neuesten  Forschungen 
bearbeitet  von  Dr.  Joseph  Chavanne.  Scale  1:5,000,000  or  66*6  geographical 
miles  to  an  inch.    A.  Hartleben,  Wien,  Pest  u.  Leipzig,  1881.     {Dulau.) 

This  map  shows  the  routes  of  all  the  principal  explorers,  between  the  years 
1868  and  1880. 

Kiepert,  H. — Algerien  und  Tunesien  fiach  den  vom  Depot  de  la  Guerre  zu  Paris 
1855-56  (revid.  bis  1867)  herausgegebenen  Aufnahme  Karten,  und  den  Adminis- 
trativ-  und  Eisenbahn-Karten  von  1876  u.  1880.  Tunesien  nach  den  Routiers 
von  Falbe  u.  Pricot  Ste.  Marie  (K.  des  Depot  de  la  G.  1857),  V.  Gu^rin  (1862) 
und  G.  Wilmanns  (1874).  Von  H.  Kiepert.  Scale  1 : 2,000,000  or  27  geographical 
miles  to  an  inch.     D.  Reimer,  Beriin,  1881.    Price  2».    (Dulau.) 

Petermann's  '  Geographische  Mittheilnngen.* — Cyrenaica.    Ronten  der  Expe- 

ditionen  der  "Societii  d*Esplorazione  Commerciale  in  Africa"  unter   Gap.  M. 
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Camperio  und  Comra*'  Haimann,  Marz  und  April  1881.  Construirt  tind 
gezeichnet  von  Carlo  Pedrone.  Scale  1 : 1,200,000  or  16*3  geographical  miles  to 
an  inch.  Petermann*s  '  Geographische  Mittheilungen,*  1881,  Tafel  15.  Justus 
Perthes,  Gotha.    (Z>u/ati.) 

AMERICA. 

Oeologioal  Surrey  of  Canada. — Geological  Map  of  the  Province  of  New  Bruns- 
wick. Scale  1:253,440  or  3*4  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  To  accompany 
the  Beport  of  Progress.  Alfred  R.  C.  Selwyn,  r.B.8.,  &c.,  Director  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  of  Canada,  Montreal.    4  sheets,  map,  and  sections. 

Petennann's  'CFeographische  MittheilniigeiL*— Geologische  Karte  der  Queen 

Charlotte  Islands  nach  George  M.  Dawson's  Aufaahmen,  1878.  Scale  1 : 1,000,000 
or  13*6  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  Nehenkarte:  Skidegate-Inlet  nach  den 
Vermessungen  von  J.  Richardson  1872,  und  G.  M.  Dawson  1878.  Scale  1 :  350,000 
or  4 •  7  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  Petermann's  *  Geographische  Mittheilungen,' 
1881,  Tafel  16.    Justus  Perthes,  Gotha.    (Dtdau,) 

— —  Tiefen  und  See-Temperaturen  der  Bering-Strasse,  gemessen  von  W.  H. 
Dall  im  U.S.  C.  Survey  Schooner  *  Yukon,'  5  Sept.,  1880.  Scale  1 :  210,000  or 
2*8  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  Nehenkarten:  Hydrothermales  Profil  der 
schmalsten  Stelle  der  Bering-Strasse,  5  Sept.,  1880.  Ansicht  des  Ostcaps  und  der 
Diomedes-Inseln.  Von  W.  H.  Dall.  Petermann'«  *  Geographische  Mittheilungen,' 
1881,  Tafel  17.    Justus  Perthes,  Gotha.     (^Dulau,) 

AUSTRALIA. 

Skene,  A.  J.,  M.A.,  Surveyor-General  of  Victoria. — ^Map  of  Continental 

Australia,  from  the  most  recent  information  and  materials  supplied  hy  the  Survey 
Departments  of  the  several  Colonies.  Constructed  and  engraved  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Lands  and  Survey,  Melbourne,  under  the  direction  of  A.  J.  Skene,  mj^., 
Surveyor-General  of  Victoria,  Ist  October,  1880.  Scale  1:3,127,000  or  44*3 
geographical  miles  to  an  inch.    2Dd  edition. 

The  first  edition  of  this  map  was  published  June  1879,  the  present  (second 
edition)  has  been  carefully  checked,  and  the  areas  of  the  several  Colonies  verified 
by  independent  measurements.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Surveyor-General  of 
Victoria  to  publish  an  edition  of  this  map  annually,  bringing  up  the  information 
to  the  latest  date. 

Map  of  Victoria.    Constructed  and  engraved  at  the  Surveyor-General's  Office, 

Melbourne.  Published  by  authority  of  the  Government,  under  the  direction  of 
A.  J.  Skene,  M.A.,  Surveyor-General,  Melbourne,  1876.  Scale  1 :  510,000  or  7 
geographical  miles  to  an  inch.     3rd  edition. 

Surveyor-General  of  Western  Anstralia. — Map  of  Western  Australia.    Scale 

1 :  2,200,000  or  30  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  Compiled  under  the  direction 
of  the  Surveyor-General  of  Western  Australia.  Survey  Dejyartment,  Perth, 
1880.    2  sheets. 

CHARTS. 

Admiralty.— Charts  published  by  the  Hydrographic  Department,  Admiralty,  in 
May  and  June,  1881 : — 

Ho,  Inches. 

1510       m        =0*1      Paci6c  ocean: — Sandwich  islands.    (Plans,  Honolulu  and 

Pearl  lochs,  Honolulu  harbour.)    Price  2*.  6d. 
(xn        =     0 '58)  Korea:  —  Port  Lazaref.     Shin   Po   anchorage.      Price 
\m        =     1-50/      1«. 


5i 


990      m        =     3*0      Liu  Kiu  islands :— Napha-kiang  roads.    Price  1$.  6c?. 
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No.  Inches. 

1QQ     i^        =     ^'^\    Japan,  north  coast: — Saigo  harbour.    Oham»  harboor. 
■^'*^     \m        =2-0/        Price  U  6c/. 
1602       m        =0-5      China,  east  coast:  —  Entrance  to  the   Yang-tae-kiang. 

Price  28,  6d. 

1859       m        =4*6      England,  west  coast : — King  rood.    Price  If.  Bel. 

1AQA     /ni        =     1'0\    Tasmania:    Tamar   river,  with  port  Dalrymple.    Price 
1^^     tm        =     2-0/        l8,6d. 

890       m        =0*4      South  America,  east  coast: — Formosa  to  PernamlHiCG. 

Price  2$. 

2793       m        =29*0      England,  south   coast.  Isle  of  Wight: — Cowes  harbour. 

Price  28.  ed. 

1447       m        =13*7      Ireland,  east  coast: — Dublin  bar  and  the  river  Liffeyto 

Carlisle  bridge.    Price  2s.  6d, 

264       m        =2*7      Cochin  China:— Quin  Hon  or  Thi-NaT  harbour.    Price 

1«. 
2062       m        =0-1      China  :—Tong-King  gulf.    Price  25.  6(i. 
155       m        =     2  •  88    Italy,  west  coast : — Gulf  of  Spezia.     Price  Is.  6d, 
898       m        =     4*0      Andaman  isles : — Port  Mouat.    Price  Is. 

447       m        =     0*07    Australia,  north  coast: — Western  approaches  to  Torres 

strait.    Price  Is.  6d. 

750    Plan  added,  Quilon  road.  . 

536     Plan  added,  Ogi  bay. 

(J.  D.  Potter^  agents 

CHARTS  CANCELLED. 

No.  Cancelled  by  Ko. 

1510  Sandwich  islands        ..        ..      ..       Now  chart,  Sandwich  islands    ..     1510 

54  Port  Lazaref (  ^^^^  "^"^  ^^^*^  U^^t  Shin  Po 

(      anchorage        54 

990  Napha-kiang  road New  plan,  Napha-kiang  roads  ..       990 

1CAO  v„««  ♦««  !,;«««  ^^k^-r.^^  {  New  chart,  Entrance  to  the  Yang- 

1602  Yang-tse-kiang  entrance       ..      ..   |      tse-kian^  ..      ..      ..      ..      f.     1602 

1859  King  road      New  plan.  King  road 1859 

1080  Tamar  river  ..      New  plan,  Tamar  river      ..      ..     1080 

890  Formosa  to  Pcraambuco      ..      ..{  New  diart,  Formosa  to  Poruam-      ^ 

2793  Cowes  harbour      New  plan,  Co wes  harbour  . .      ..     2793 

47  Dublin  bar  and  river  Lifley         ..   {  ^""^^fp  ^"^^^°  ^^  ^°^  "^^^^    ^^^ 

2062  Tong-King  gulf New  chart,  Tong-King  gulf      ..     2062 

155  Gulf  of  Spezia      New  plan.  Gulf  of  Spezia  ..      ..       155 

2732  Chi-kau  to  Ning-hai. 
739  Plan  on  this  chart,  Boria  bay  and  entrance  of  Jyghur  river. 

1694  Plan  on  this  sheet.  Port  Dalrymple. 

CHARTS  THAT  HAVE  RECEIVED  IMPORTANT  CORRECTIONS. 

No.  260.  North  Polar  sea.  No.  2443.  Arctic  sea :— Melville  sound.  No.  21. 
Magellan  strait: — Second  narrows  to  cape  Pillar.  No.  23.  South  America,  west 
coast: — Channels  between  Magellan  strait  and  gulf  of  Trinidad.  No.  1015.  Aus- 
tralia, south  coast: — Guichen  bay  to  Glenelg  river.  No.  1182.  England,  west 
coast : — Cardiff  and  Penarth  road.  No.  24.  South  America,  west  coast : — Channels 
between  gulf  of  Trinidad  and  gulf  of  Penas.    No.  360.  North  Atlantic  ocean :— 
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Bermuda  islands.  No.  29.  Pacific  ocean,  Ji&\ya.  or  Oparo  island: — Ahurei  bay. 
No.  8c.  Red  sea: — Red  sea,  sheet  3.  No.  2070.  Mediterranean :—Saloniki  bay. 
No.  534.  South  America,  north  coast : — Approaches  to  Cayenne.  No.  1760.  Aus- 
tralia, south  coast :— Port  Adelaide.  No.  1923a.  North  America,  west  coast : — Capo 
Caution  to  port  Simpson,  northern  portion.  No.  1014.  Australia,  south  coast : — 
Cape  Jervis  to  Guichen  bay.  No.  2762.  Indian  ocean : — Comoro  islands,  &c. 
Na  2252.  Baltic  sea:— Gulf  of  Bothnia.  No.  1422.  North  America,  east  coast:— 
Labrador.  No.  2795.  North  America,  west  coast : — Cerros  island.  No.  758.  Indian 
ocean : — Madagascar,  northern  portion.  No.  2118.  Arctic  sea  discoveries.  No.  274. 
North  Polar  chart,  Atlantic  side.  No.  278.  North  Polar  chart.  Pacific  side. 
Na  347.  Australia,  east  coast :  —Percy  isles  to  Whitsund^  island.  No.  214.  Pacific 
ocean: — Solomon  islands.  No.  2764.  Australia,  east  coast: — Coral  sea,  sheet  2. 
No.  2809.  China : — ^Yang-tse-kiang.    (J,  D,  Potter,  agent,) 

Depot  de8  Cartes  et  Plans  de  la  l[arme.~Cbart  No.  3648.    Plan  du  Port  de 

Boulogne  et  de  ses  environs.  1879. — No.  3805.  Golfe  du  Tong-Kin.  Bade 
de  Ba-Moon.  1880.— No.  3828.  Golfe  du  Tong-Kin.  Entr^  de  la  Riviere  de 
Long-Moon.  1880.— No.  3665.  C6tes^  Pdrou.  lie  Lobos  de  Tierra.  1878.— 
No.  3737.  Mer  des  Indes.  Cartes  de  la  direction  et  de  Tintensit^  probables  des 
Vents,  par  L.  Brault,  Lieutenant  de  Yaisseau.  Sdrie  C-  Janvier,  F^vrier,  Mars. 
1880. — ^No.  3738.  Mer  des  Indes.  Cartes  de  la  direction  et  de  Tintensit^  pro- 
bables des  Vents,  par  L.  Brault,  Lieutenant  de  Vaisseau.  S^rie  C.  Avril,  Mai, 
Juin,  1880. — No.  3739.  Mer  des  Indes.  Cartes  de  la  direction  et  de  I'intensitd 
probables  des  Vents,  par  L.  Brault,  Lieutenant  de  Vaisseau.  S^rie  C.  Juillet, 
Aodt,  Septembre,  1880. — No.  3740.  Mer  des  Indes.  Cartes  de  la  direction  et  de 
I'intensit^  probables  des  Vents,  par  L.  Brault,  Lieutenant  de  Vaisseau.  S^rie  C. 
Octobre,  Novembre,  Ddcembre,  1880. — No.  3764.  Oc6an  Pacifique.  Cartes  de 
la  direction  et  de  I'intensit^  probables  des  Vents,  par  L.  Brault,  Lieutenant  de 
Vaisseau.  S<Srie  D.  Janvier,  F^vrier,  Mars,  1880.— No.  3765.  Oc^an  Pacifique. 
Cartes  de  la  direction  et  de  Tintensit^  probables  des  Vents,  par  L.  Brault,  Lieutenant 
de  Vaisseau.  Sdrie  D.  Avril,  Mai,  Juin,  1880.— No.  3766.  Oc^an  Pacifique. 
Cartes  de  la  direction  ct  de  Tintensit^  probables  des  Vents,  par  L.  Brault, 
Lieutenant  de  Vaisseau.  Serie  D.  Juillet,  Aoiit,  Septembre,  1880. — No.  3767. 
Oc^n  Pacifique.  Cartes  de  la  direction  et  de  Tintensit^  probables  des  Vents,  par 
L.  Brault,  Lieutenant  de  Vaisseau.  B^rie  D.  Octobre,  Novembre,  Dtombre, 
1880. — No.  3798.  Oc^an  Pacifique  Sud.  lies  Marquises.  He  Hiva-Oa.  Bale 
des  Traitres.  1880.— No.  3807.  Oc^n  Pacifique  Sud.  lie  Futuna.  Croquis  de 
Tanse  de  Sigave.  1880. — No.  3797.  Oc&n  Pacifique  Sud.  lies  Marquises.  lie 
Nuku  Hiva.  Crique  des  Tai-Oa.  1880.  D^pOt  des  Cartes  et  Plans  de  la 
Marine.    Paris. 

Indian  Marine  Snrvey, — Charts  Nos.  63,  Sadashivgad  Bay,  including  Port 
Kdrwdr  and  Beitkul  Cove,  price  28.,  and  161,  Stewart*s  Sound,  North  Andaman 
Island,  price  2s.  Published  at  the  Marine  Survey  Department  under  the 
superintendence  of  Commander  A.  D.  Taylor,  Superintendent  of  Marine  Surveys. 
Calcutta,  August,  1881. 

United  States  Hydrog^aphic  Office. — Chart  No.  877.  Harbors  of  Guatulco, 
Santa  Cruz  and  Tangola  Tangola.  From  a  survey  by  Commander  J.  W.  Philip, 
U.8.N.,  and  the  Officers  of  the  U.S.S.  Tuscarora,  1879.  Published  June  1881 
at  the  Hydrographic  Office,  Washington  d.c.  J.  C.  P.  de  Krafft,  Captain  u.s.n., 
Hydrographer  to  the  Bureau  of  Navigation.     Price  Is.  3c?. 
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ATLASES. 


Bartholomew^  J- — PMlips'  Handy  Atlas  of  the  Counties  of  Ireland.  Constructed 
by  John  Bartholomew,  f.b.6.8.  ;  revised  by  P.  W.  Joyce,  lud.,  m.b.i.a.  With 
consulting  Index.  G.  Philip  &  Son,  London  and  Liverpool.  1881.  Price 
3s.  Qd,  « 

Bevan,  0.  Phillips,  F.S.S.,  F.O.S.— The  Statistical  Atlas  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland.  Edited  by  G.  Phillips  Bevan,  f.s.8.,  f.o.8.  To  be  completed  in 
fifteen  parts,  each  containing  three  coloured  maps  and  letterpress.  Parts :  VII. 
Agricultural.  VIIL  Military  and  Naval.  IX.  Legal.  X.  Railway  and  Tele- 
graph. W.  &  A.  K.  Johnston,  Edinburgh  and  London,  1881.  Price  Is.  W. 
each  part. 

Vnillemin,  A, — Atlas  de  I'Europe  physique.  Bassin  des  grands  fleuves  de  la  France 
et  de  TEurope  d'aprte  les  documents  les  plus  autoris^s.  Paris,  Delalain.  Price  9«. 
(Dtdau,) 

GLOBES  AND  EDUCATIONAL. 

Juvet  &  Co. — ^Time  Globe,  manufactured  by  Juvet  &  Co.,  Canajonarie,  New  York, 
U.S.A.,  1881. 

This  is  an  ingenious  application  of  horology,  as  a  motive  power,  to  an  ordinary 
globe,  by  which  the  diurnal  revolution  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  is  exhibited. 

The  mounting  is  very  light  and  strong,  and  so  constructed  that  nearly 
all  the  globe  is  exposed  to  view,  and  this  is  certainly  a  great  advantage  over 
the  old  method,  where  all  the  hemisphere  below  the  wooden  horizon  is  nearly 
hid  from  sight.  The  clockwork  contained  in  the  globe  does  not  only  exhibit 
the  earth's  revolution  on  its  axis,  but  by  means  of  an  ordinary  transparent 
clock-dial  gives  mean  time,  thus  illustrating  to  the  student  the  relations  be- 
tween time  and  longitude,  and  answering  all  purposes  as  a  timekeeper,  while  it 
is  well  calculated  for  use  in  giving  object  lessons,  such  as  the  causes  of  day  and 
night,  their  duration,  and  all  phenomena  connected  with  diurnal  motion. 

The  globe  is  well  covered,  the  maps  being  printed  in  colours  showing 
Isothermal  lines,  and  ocean  currents.  The  prices  of  12-inch  globes  vary  from 
102.  to  121. 

Kiepert,  H.— Physikalische  Wandkarten.  No.  5.  Africa.  Scale  1  :  8,000,000  or 
109*5  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  Neubearbeitung  von  Bichard  Kiepert 
D.  Reimer,  Berlin,  1881.    6  sheets.    Price  Ss.    (Dulau,) 

This  a  very  well  executed  map.  The  heights  are  shown  by  two  shades  of 
colour,  and  depressions  below  sea-level  by  one,  while  all  that  portion  of  the 
surface  below  1000  feet  is  left  white.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  map 
which,  at  a  glance,  would  convey  a  more  correct  idea  of  the  physical  features 
of  Africa  than  this  last  production  of  Dr.  Richard  KieperL  A  large  inset  map 
showing  the  political  divisions  of  Africa  is  also  given. 

Politische    Schul- Wandkarten.      Africa.      Scale    1  :  8,000,000  or  109*5 

geographical  miles  to  an  inch.    Bearbeitet  von  Richard  Kiepert.     D.  Reimer, 
Beriin,  1881.    6  sheets.    Price  Ss.    {Dulau.) 

This  is  precisely  the  same  projection  as  the '  Physikalische  Wandkarten,' 
but  is  of  course  coloured  to  show  the  political  geography  of  Africa. 

Le  Olobe  Chinois. — Paris,  chromolith.    Erhard.    {Dulau,) 
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On  the  Sierra  Nevada  of  Santa  Maria  and  its  Watershed  (State  of 
Moffdalena,  U.8.  of  Colombia).      By  F.  A.  A.  Simons. 

(Read  at  the  Evening  Meeting,  November  14th,  1831.) 

Map,  p.  763. 

Some  two  years  ago  this  Society  was  kind  enough  to  publish  a  map  and 
a  few  casual  notes  sent  by  me  from  Santa  Marta ;  since  then  I  have  made 
many  more  excursions  into  the  interior  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  have 
paid  particular  attention  to  the  water  system.  Now,  after  a  sojourn  of 
three  and  a  half  years  in  the  district,  I  feel  more  competent  to  give  a 
detailed  description  of  this  wonderful  snow-capped  mountain.  An  intro- 
ductory sketch,  however,  of  the  topography  of  the  State  of  the  Magdalena 
will  greatly  help  to  clear  up  the  uncertainty  that  hangs  over  this  almost 
unknown  country. 

The  Magdalena  State  occupies  the  north-east  comer  of  the  Colombian 
Bepublic,  and  is  in  fact  a  triangular  wedge  between  the  Andes  and  the 
Magdalena  river,  with  the  Caribbean  Sea  as  a  base.  It  boasts  two 
distinct  mountain  systems,  the  one  an  eastern  ramification  of  the  Andes, 
which  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  State  (separating  it  from  the 
neighbouring  republic  of  Venezuela)  and  at  last  disappears  at  the 
Goajira  Peninsula,  not  entering  it  as  shown  on  many  maps.  The 
other  is  the  Sierra  Nevada  of  Santa  Marta,  running  due  east  and  west, 
parallel  with  the  coast-line,  and  known  at  the  time  of  its  discovery  as 
the  Sierra  Tairona. 

The  Sierra  Nevada  is  not  only  completely  isolated  from  the  Andes 
by  two  lar^e  rivers — the  Rio  Bancheria  flowing  into"  the  Caribbean 
Sea  and  the  Bio  Cesar,  a  large  affluent  of  the  Magdalena — ^but  is  of  a 
distinct  geological  formation,  probably  a  granitic  upheaval  some  time 
after  the  coal  measures.  Its  physical  properties  are  also  very  dififerent^ 
its  surface  presenting  chiefly  a  wilderness  of  steep  grass-covered  hills 
and  rugged  peaks,  and  although  capped  by  eternal  snow  with  its  accom- 
p  mying  abundance  of  streams  and  rivers,  forest  vegetation  on  its  slopes 
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rarely  passes  the  limit  of  5000  feet  above  the  sea-level ;  w^hereas  on  the 
flanks  of  the  Andes,  across  the  valley  of  the  Eio  Cesar,  denso  impcne* 
trablo  forests  ascend  to  the  very  summit,  which  at  Villanueva  is  between 
10,000  and  12,000  feet  above  sea-level. 

The  height  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  has  been  strangely  misrepresented. 
These  errors  have,  I  believe,  been  mainly  due  to  the  apparent  large  maw 
of  snow  as  seen  from  the  sea,  compared  to  the  small  sprinkling  viewed 
from  the  various  points  in  the  interior.   Now  a  good  deal  of  the  supposed 
snow  seen  from  seawards  is  only  reflected  light  from  micaceous  granite. 
Again,  the  time  of  year  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it,  for  in  December 
and  January,  and  often  in   Angust,  I  have  seen  snow  as  low  down 
as  9000  feet.     The  most  picturesque  view  of  the  Nevada  is  certainly 
from  the  sea  ;  I  shall  never  forget  the  Erst  glimpse  I  caught  of  it,  while 
crossing  from  Curaxjao  to  Rio  Hacha  in  a  Dutch  schooner.      A  glorious 
tropical  sunset  had  tinged  the  fantcustical  line  of  snowy  needles  a  delicate 
rose  colour,  while,  lower  down,  the  many  interesting  ramifications  stood 
out  distinctly  in  a  fine  glow  of  purple  on  a  dark  blue  base.     From  the 
many  points  in  the  interior  where  the  higher  portion  is  visible,  the  view 
of  the  Nevada  is  decidedly  what  the  Americans  would  call  "  mean,"  and 
I  was  rather  surprised  at  finding  a  general  belief  among  the  country 
people  that  the  sprinkling  of  snow  was  in  reality  chalk. 

After  several  vain  attempts  I  was  enabled  last  year  definitely  to 
determine  the  exact  height  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  Provided  with  a 
complete  set  of  WoUaston's  boiling-water  apparatus  and  aneroids, 
kindly  supplied  me  by  this  Society,  besides  my  own  instruments,  I 
set  out  from  San  Sebastian,  accompanied  by  three  Indians  and  their 
families,  on  the  1st  of  August.  The  four  of  us  were  mounted  on 
Indian  horses,  the  women  and  children  following  on  foot,  and  driving 
bullocks  laden  with  a  fortnight's  provisions,  as  little  can  be  had  in 
the  high  regions.  These  horses  are  wonderful  climbers  and  as  sure- 
footed as  mules,  going  up  and  down  the  worst  places  without  the  least 
trouble ;  wearing  no  bit,  they  feed  as  they  go  along,  and  often,  if  the 
start  is  to  be  early  next  morning,  are  kept  tied  up  vdthout  food  all 
night ;  they  never  tcuste  Indian  com  nor  any  other  grain.  The  Indians 
dislike  donkeys,  and  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  mules,  althongh  they 
breed  them  sometimes.  The  Arhuaco  Indian  is  not  a  good  horseman ; 
on  a  journey  he  always  wears  some  ten  to  twelve  gaily-coloured  bags 
full  of  dainties,  which  make  mounting  a  diflBcult  task,  for  the  saddle 
of  course  gets  its  share  of  bags  too,  and  the  help  of  a  large  stone  is 
necessary  to  assist  him  up.  We  travelled  very  slowly,  stopping  at  every 
convenient  shelf  or  resting  place  in  the  ascent  to  readjust  saddles,  and 
overhaul  the  contents  of  these  mysterious  bags,  as  the  Indians,  when 
they  can,  indulge  in  a  dozen  or  so  meals  a  day. 

Towards  sunset,  after  having  scaled  two  passes,  10,000  and  12,000 
feet  respectively  in  height,  we  were  not  sorry  to  reach  the  lovely  green 
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pastures  of  Adurimema,  where  the  Government  have  had  a  hut  built,  open 
to  all  travellers,  a  most  commendable  and  useful  institution,  and  there  is 
not  a  path  in  the  whole  territory  of  the  Nevada  that  has  not  these  huts 
at  half-day  stages.    Should  they  be  burnt  down  or  otherwise  destroyed  ^ 
every  Indian  must  contribute  his  mite  for  their  immediate  reconstruc- 
tion.   Starting  early  the  next  morning,  we  managed,  after  much  fatigue, 
partly  on  foot  and  partly  on  horse,  to  reach  the  third  pass,  14,000  feet. 
high,  before  the  afternoon  clouds  obscured  the  view.    It  had  threatened 
rain  all  the  morning,  so  I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  the  clouds 
breaking,  and  the  whole  snowy  range  of  peaks  standing  boldly  out  on  a 
deep  blue  sky.     The  scenery  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  is  excessively  grand, 
but  it  is  too  desolate,  too  barren,  to  be  really  beautiful ;  even  the  loveliest 
flowers,  at  this  time  of  year  so  abundant,  appear  small  and  insignificant, 
and  are  entirely  lost  amid  the  general  desolation.    Late  in  the  afternoon 
we  arrived  at  headquarters,  an  Indian  cattle  corral  on  the  Rio  Cataca, 
the  highest  habitation  in  the  Nevada.     The  mean  boiling-point  here 
was  194*4°,  giving  a  height  of  9500  feet;  this  is  considerably  below  the 
aneroid  observations  of  my  previous  visits,  which  were  often  as  high  as 
11,000  feet  above  sea-level.     The  Indians  feed  large  herds  of  cattle  and 
sheep  on  the  rich  pastures  of  the  Nevada,  but  do  not  attend  to  them,  so 
they  run  completely  wild,  and  are  for  commercial  purposes  totally  lost. 
Pigs,  not  the  indigenous  wild  pig,  but  domestic  animals  brought  up  by 
the  Indians  and  then  abandoned,  are  plentiful,  and,  together  with  a  red 
buck,  which  is  also  pretty  common,  afford  capital  sport.    The  only  draw- 
back is  the  trouble  of  getting  up  plantains,  maize,  and  other  bread-stuffs 
from  San  Sebastian,  the  time  we  were  able  to  remain  being  regulated  by 
their  supply,  for  nothing  will  induce  the  Indian  to  stay  after  the  last 
plantain  is  consumed.     After  spending  a  few  days  in  reconnoitring  the 
surrounding  heights,  we  started  on  the  6th,  and  made  our  way  up  one  of 
the  numerous  valleys,  which  all  run  north  and  south,  at  right  angles  to 
the  central  or  snowy  range ;  these  again  are  cut  by  the  river  Cataca  and 
two  of  its  affluents  which  flow  parallel  to  the  snowy  peaks. 

Five  hours  of  rather  dangerous  riding,  along  mountain  ridges  and  tho 
banks  of  deep  blue  lakes,  brought  us  into  a  sort  of  cul-de-sac,  where  all 
further  progress  on  horseback  was  stopped  by  perpendicular  masses  of 
rock.  An  observation  taken  here  showed  the  boiling-point  of  water  188  •  1°, 
or  13,000  feet.  Singling  out  a  promising  looking  crevice  in  the  rock,  we 
managed,  after  sundry  gymnastic  performances,  which  reminded  me  very 
much  of  wriggling  up  a  somewhat  narrow  chimney,  to  reach  the  foot  of 
a  large  field  of  frozen  snow,  the  long-sought-for  goal  of  my  former 
journeys.  Indians  have  a  most  det-ermined  objection  to  walk  on  snow, 
they  complain  (and  with  very  good  reason  to)  that  it  bums  their  feet,  so 
I  left  them  to  wait  my  return  and  pushed  on  alone,  another  terrible  four 
hours  of  hard  work.  What  hitherto  appeared  as  terraces  and  fields  of 
hard  smooth  snow  most  inviting  to  the  eye,  now  became  a  tumbled  up, 
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heterogeneous  mass  of  frozen  snow  and  ice,  with  friglitfal  precipioe*^ 
bridges,  caTerna  full  of  brilliant  icioles,  and  all  the  other  Bplendonri 
and  charms  that  make  glacier  travelling  bo  enticing  and  ho  dangcroiu. 
Each  step  had  to  be  cut  in  the  soft  yielding  snow,  and  well  BtAmp«d 
down  to  secure  a  footing.  Thus  after  many  futile  attempts  I  reacW 
a  small  sheltered  spot  right  in  under  a  projecting  rock,  the  foot  of  tlw 
highest  peak.  Hero  all  further  progress  was  barred  by  the  nature  of 
the  rock,  and  I  discovered,  to  my  great  mortification,  as  far  as  the  denm 
white  clouds  would  permit,  that  although  near  to  the  summit  the  W 
bit  of  rising  ground  was  inaccessible.  The  view,  obscured  by  mists  at 
this  time  of  the  year,  must  at  other  seasons  be  truly  magnificent ;  but, 
nearly  blinded  with  the  snow  reflection  and  enveloped  in  a  dense  white 
fog,  I  could  scarcely  see  a  couple  of  feet  ahead,  and  with  the  bitter  cold. 
besides  being  wet  through  with  snow-diggiug  and  frequent  involuntaiy 
tumbles,  managed  with  dJfSculty  to  take  an  observation.  The  tempera- 
ture of  boiling  water  proved  to  be  181  "2°  Fahr. ;  we  were,  therefore, 
nearly  17,000  feet  above  the  sea.  I  was  now  far  above  the  general  chain 
of  snow-fields  and  minor  peaks,  and  allowing  at  the  most  500  feet  for 
the  rock  and  patch  of  snow  that  still  separated  me  from  the  saminit, 
would  give  a  maxiraiim  height  of  17,500  feet  for  the  Sierra  Nevadftof 
Santa  Marta. 

As  may  be  easily  imagined,  from  a  range  capped  with  eternal  snow, 
the  Sierra  Kevada  gives  birth  to  innumerable  rivers.  Few  Stated  in 
the  world  can  boast  such  a  natural  or  more  easily  applied  irrigation,  and 
few  tropical  countries  have  such  a  supply  of  ice-oold  water  laid  on  to 
their  very  doors,  as  the  seething  hot  valley  of  Dupar  and  the  towns 
along  the  Ci6naga  to  Santa  Marta.  This  water  system  may  easily  be 
divided  into  three  distinct  sections.  Ist,  the  Eio  Cesar  "with  its  tribu- 
taries ;  2ud,  the  Bio  Bancheria.  and  others  falling  into  the  Caribbean 
Sea  J  and  3rd,  the  two  large  rivers  that  form  the  Grand  Cienaga. 

The  Rio  Cesar  is,  after  the  Cauca  and  Sogamozo,  the  largest  trihntarv 
of  the  Kio  Magdalona.  It  rises  in  a  comparatively  low  portion  of  the 
Kevada,  the  fountain-head  being  scarcely  3000  feet  above  the  sea. 
Kosario,  a  small  Indian  village  of  about  100  inhabitants,  10  miles 
from  San  Juan,  at  an  elevation  of  2000  feet,  lies  within  the  fork  of  the 
two  chief  springs  that  form  the  river,  which  here  flows  from  west  to 
east.  At  Corral  de  Piedra,  formerly  only  a  cattle  farm,  now  a  smuli 
village  three  miles  from  San  Juan,  the  river,  much  increased  bv 
numerous  mountain  rintlets,  falls  some  20  feet  over  rocks,  and  dashes 
over  some  very  stony  ground  to  San  Juan,  taking  at  the  same  times 
sharp  bend  to  westward.  San  Juan  do  Cesar  is  a  clean  little  town  of 
about  1500  iutmliitimts  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  which  is  here 
300  yards  broad,  but  shallow,  with  a  fine  sandy  bottom,  and  which  from 
hero  flows  almost  duo  north  to  south  its  whole  length  to  the  Magdalena. 
The  town  is  of  comparative  recent  origin,  and  has  fewer  mints  than  any 
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other  in  the  State ;  the  principal  trade  is  with  Eio  Hacha,  of  which  they 
have  secured  the  lion's  share.  The  three  principal  tributaries  of  the  Bio 
Oesar,  viz.  the  Badillo,  the  Guatapuri,  and  the  Ariguani,  each  almodt  as 
large  as  the  parent  river,  are  from  the  Nevada,  whereas  the  watershed 
from  the  Andes  is  exceedingly  scant,  consisting  only  in  small  rivulets, 
dangerous  enough  perhaps  when  swollen  by  continuous  and  excessive 
rains,  but  usually  all  dried  up  the  better  part  of  summer. 

Eio  Badillo,  the  first  important  affluent  of  the  Eio  Cesar,  springs 
somewhere  from  the  snowy  regions,  east  of  the  Guatapuri,  although  I 
have  never  been  able  to  find  out  exactly  where.  It  is  a  much  larger 
liver  than  its  neighbour  and  brings  down  an  enormous  mass  of  water, 
being  in  the  driest  summer  two  to  three  feet  in  depth.  The  Cesar, 
although  always  flowing  at  San  Juan,  soon  becomes  lost  in  the  dry 
season,  and  is  for  many  miles  high  and  dry,  till  it  receives  the  waters 
of  the  Badillo.  In  the  fork  of  the  junction  of  these  two  rivers,  a  small 
village  is  springing  up,  Palmerito.  Some  eight  miles  up,  on  the 
eastern  bank,  is  the  old  town  of  Badillo,  before  the  independence,  a 
place  of  several  thousand  inhabitants,  and  a  wealthy  commerce  in  dye- 
woods,  which  were  exported  in  large  canoes  that  ascended  the  river 
from  the  Magdalena.  Since  the  decline  of  navigation  on  the  Cesar,  it 
has  gradually  fallen,  and  was  with  the  terrible  Eevolution  of  1860  com- 
pletely ruined.  The  town  is  a  conspicuous  object  through  a  large  white 
church  that  is  seen  from  either  the  Nevada  or  the  Andes.  A  little 
further  up  is  the  rising  settlement  of  Patillal.  All  the  country  between 
this  and  the  Eio  Eancheria  is  very  healthy  and  well  adapted  for 
emigrants,  who  at  cattle-breeding  could  easily  double  their  capital, 
however  small,  every  two  years.  A  mile  below  the  junction  with  the 
Cesar,  is  the  first  ferry,  Martin  Eamos,  on  the  high  road  from 
Yalle  Dupar  to  Yillanueva.  Lower  down  the  Eio  Seco,  draining  a  fine 
bold  mountain  mass  which  separates  the  Badillo  from  the  Guatapuri, 
now  offers  its  mite  to  the  already  majestic  river. 

Eio  Guatapuri,  although  not  so  large  as  the  preceding,  makes  up  by 
its  impetuosity  for  any  want  of  water,  and  is  the  most  dangerous  river 
in  the  whole  State,  rising  in  a  few  hours  as  many  feet.  It  springs  from 
several  lakes  in  the  eternal  snow  region  and  passes  among  the  highest 
peaks  of  the  Nevada,  thus  its  waters  are  at  a  very  low  temperature  even 
at  its  junction  with  the  Eio  Cesar.  On  its  western  bank,  some  five  miles 
up,  lies  the  ancient  city  of  Los  Eeyes  de  Upar,  or  as  it  was  often  called^ 
*'  The  Three  Kings  of  Upar,"  founded  in  1646  by  Juan  de  Cespedes,  and 
now  known  as  Yalle  Dupar.  It  is  said  once  to  have  boasted  10,000  to 
12,000  inhabitants,  and  a  busy  trade  with  the  Magdalena,  chiefly 
Mompos,  carried  on  in  large  barges,  which  came  up  to  Salguero,  the 
chief  port  on  the  Cesar,  and  not  six  miles  from  Yalle  Dupar.  The  two 
places  are  still  connected  by  a  broad  carriage  road,  but  alas,  Salguero 
counts  at  present  eight  huts,  and  Yalle  Dupar  scarcely  musters^  a 
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Ihousand,  although  the  election  sheets  manage  to  make  out  over  three 
thousand  inhabitants.  The  main  business  is  cattle-breeding,  but 
nothing  like  the  former  times,  when  a  proprietor  counted  his  herds  bj- 
thous€aids  and  tens  of  thousands ;  now  they  are  happy  with  hundRdt. 
and  since  the  great  demand  for  Cuba,  business  is  rather  brisk.  Still 
Valle  Dupar  is  with  her  commerce  utterly  ruined,  the  richest  town  in 
the  whole  province,  a  number  of  her  citizens  having  large  sums  m 
Spanish  gold  buried  away. 

All  the  people  about  here  are  fond  of  burying  money,  and  have  & 
decided  mania  for  treasure-hunting.     The  Indians  also  share  a  little  in 
the  infatuation,  and  on  two  occasions  they  made  me  their  confidant.  The 
first  was  on  a  journey  from  Atanques  to  San  Sebastian  when,  in  the  centii' 
of  the  highest  peaks  and  across  a  narrow  ridge,  my  guide  pointed  out  tht- 
time  valley  of  the  Tairona,  where  all  the  wealth  of  those  Indian  warrions 
that  caused  the  first  Spaniards  so  much  trouble,  lay  concealed.    It  was  at 
least  3000  feet  down  a  fearful  precipice,  which  I  did  not  mind,  however; 
but  the  getting  up  again  was  another  business,  so  I  declined.     Another 
time,  while  among  the  lakes  in  the  snowy  region,  my  old  Indian  guide, 
in  a  fit  of  affection,  took  me  up  to  a  plateau,  if  possible  more  weird  and 
dismal-looking  than  the  rest,  where,  in  the  centre  of  a  circle  of  upright 
stones,  were  piled  a  curious  collection  of  carved  pieces  of  shells,  cowries, 
coral,  and  a  quantity  of  red  Berlin  wool,  enough  to  fill  a  couple  of  sacks. 
On  approaching  he  took  off  his  hat,  would  not  let  me  approach  within 
touching  distance,  and  seemed  altogether  in  anything  but  a  comfortable 
state  of  mind.     He  told  me  it  was  the  great  god  of  the  Freilijon  (a  certain 
tree  that  only  grows  above  11,000  feet).     I  could  get  nothing  more  out  of 
him  respecting  it,  but  expect  it  is  isome  offering  to  prevent  their  calves 
being  killed  by  condors,  or  their  cows  falling  into  the  many  lakes  and 
devoured  by  great  serpents ;  for  shells  are  an  article  of  trade,  and  expen- 
sive in  the  Nevada,  their  chief  use  being  to  calcine  and  form  the  powder 
with  which  they  work  their  poporo.*     If,  as  it  is  averred,  although  I 
much  doubt  it,  these  Arhuaco  Indians  possess  gold,  it  is  concealed  here 
or  in  that,  as  yet,  totally  unknown  region  lying  between  the  San  Lorenzo 
de  Santa  Marta  and  the  snowy  portion  of  the  Nevada,  which  docs  not 
fieem  ever  to  have  been  entered  by  the  Spaniards. 

The  only  tributaries  of  the  Rio  Cesar  on  the  eastern  or  Andean 
bank  arc:  Kio  del  Molino,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  town  on 
its  banks ;  a  very  old  village,  with  rich  copper  mines  now  closed  up, 
it  is  coming  into  life  again  through  its  coffee  plantations.     Hio  de  Villa- 

*'  Every  Arhoaco  Indian  chews  coca,  and  carries  his  poporo ;  tbia  instrument  is  merrl j 
a  small  gourd,  round  the  upper  rim  of  which  he  rotates  a  stick,  previously  wetted  wiiL 
liis  saliva  impregnated  with  the  green  juice  of  the  coca,  and  then  dipped  into  very  &» 
calcined  and  pulverised  shells  carried  insido  the  gourd.  This  constant  applicttioii 
gradually  raises  a  tliick  incrustation  of  lime.  The  custom  has  no  practical  atility,  and 
is,  like  smoking,  merely  to  kill  time. 
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iiucva,  also  like  most  of  its  neighbours,  owes  its  name  to  the  enterprising 
little  town  on  its  banks,  the  emporium  of  the  newly  sprung  up  coffee 
trade.    The  coffee  exported  last  year  amounted  to  250  tons.    Yillanueva 
lies  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes ;  the  lower  hills  or  range  now  being  planted 
with  coffee  is  called  Sierra  Negra,  while  at  its  back,  separated  by  valleys, 
rise  the  high  crests  of  the  true  Cordillera  to  10,000  and  12,000  feet,  called 
from  its  picturesque  coloured  forests  and  rocks  Sierra  Pintado.     From 
this  sierra  the  Andes  gradually  diminish  till  they  are  lost  in  the  Goajira 
Peninsula.     Not  many  years  ago  a  rugged  footpath  led  across  the  high 
range  of  the  Andes  from  Molino  to  Perija  in  Venezuela ;  the  frequent 
attacks  on  and  of  the  Motilones  Indians  caused  it  to  be  abandoned.     All 
these  mountains  are  well  wooded,  and  rich  in  cinchona  bark  and  india- 
rubber,  so  ere  long  the  greed  of  gain  will  probably  overcome  the 
ridiculous  fear  of  Indians.     Eio  de  Urumita,  with  town  of  same  name. 
This  little  village  also  is  commencing  coffee  plantations ;  it  is  prettily 
situated  almost  among  the  hills,  with  a  fine  dry  climate.     Having,  in 
consequence,  a  reputation  among  consumptive  patients,  it  is  generally 
full  of  visitors.     Eio  Marquezote,  with  ruined  village  of  San  Jose,  now 
only  a  few  cattle  corrals.    Bio  Pereira,  coffee  plantations  of  Manaure  at 
its  source.     Eio  de  la  Paz,  with  the  village  of  La  Paz,  which  at  present 
is  looking  up  again ;  its  chief  product  is  sugar.     Eio  de  Chiriaimo,  with 
the  old  Indian  villages  of  Tupes  and  San  Diego,  or  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,   Diegopata.     The  Tupes    Indians    gave   great  trouble  to  the 
founders  of  Yalle  Dupar.    Then  follow  in  succession  Eio  del  Jobo,  Eio  de 
la  Puente,  and  Eio  del  Espiritu  Santo,  with  their  respective  towns,  Jobo, 
Palmira,  and  Espiritu  Santo.     These  three  districts  form  the  national 
territoiy  of  the  Motilones,  and  were  with  the  Xevada  ceded  by  the  State 
to  the  nation  for  twenty  years,  for  the  purpose  of  more  effectually  civi- 
lising the  Indians.     This  experiment  has  been  so  far  successful  with  the 
Nevada  or  Arhuaco  Indians,  and  now  all  their  young  men  and  boys  can 
read  and  write  Spanish,  and  more  or  less  understand  the  language. 
With  the  Motilones  it  is,  through  bad  management,  a  most  lamentable 
failure,  and,  under  the  plea  of  castigating  them,  regular  man-hunts, 
where  neither  man,  woman,  nor  child  are  spared,  have  been  organised. 
The  Indians  are  spirited  warriors,  although  small  in  number;  their 
revenge  is  swift  and  deadly,  so  it  is  feared  all  three  towns  will  have  to 
be  abandoned.     For  years  they  have  been  in  a  state  of  siege.     "VMien 
water  is  required,  washing  or  wood-cutting  to  be  done,  half  the  male 
population  have  to  turn  out  as  escort ;  even  with  all  these  precautions  a 
straggler  is  often  picked  off  by  the  Indian  sharpshooters.     Eio  Sicarare, 
Eio  Candela,  Eio  Casacara,  and  Eio  de  Beccrril,  complete  the  eastern 
tributaries. 

The  Eio  Cesar,  after  receiving  the  Guatapuri,  becomes  a  respectable- 
sized  river,  no  broader  than  at  San  Juan,  but  much  deeper.  It  flows 
southwards  through  a  broad  belt  of  forest,  chiefly  cedar,  lignum  vit», 
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and  brazilwood.  Nnmerons  huts  at  short  intervals  line  its  banks,  the 
remains  of  villages  or  plantations.  At  one  of  these,  Soledad,  the  riyer 
branched  off  to  westward  once  upon  a  time,  and  in  many  places  the  old 
bed  still  exists,  but  the  mouth  has  been  completely  lost.  Further  down 
is  El  Toco,  the  old  port  of  Valencia  de  Jesus,  and  once  as  important » 
Salguero.  A  ferry  is  kept  here  by  the  National  Government  for  postal 
communication  between  Espiritu  Santo  and  the  capital,  Atanqnes,  in  the 
Nevada.  A  few  miles  below  the  disemboguement  of  the  Rio  Espiritu 
Santo  the  Cesar  divides,  forming  an  island  some  15  miles  long.  The 
western  branch,  Cano  de  la  Canada,  is  the  real  river ;  it  is  broad  and 
shallow,  whereas  the  eastern  branch,  or  Cafto  Matanza,  is  narrow  but 
very  deep ;  this  latter  is  artificial,  being  formed  by  the  attempt  of  a 
gentleman  to  bring  water  on  to  his  farm.  Nearly  the  whole  river  fol- 
lowed after,  and  one  fine  day  rising  drowned  him  out.  On  reuniting, 
the  river  is  narrow  and  proportionately  deep ;  it  is  soon  joined  by  the 
Bio  Guaimaral,  another  narrow  and  deep  channel,  the  original  Cesar. 
which  has  caught  up  all  the  large  tributaries  from  the  Nevada,  such 
as  Bio  Azucarabuena,  Eio  Sambapalo,  Aguas  Blancas,  Pesqueria,  Maria 
Angola,  Diluvio,  and  Garupal.  These  three  last  are  dangerous  rivers  in 
the  winter,  and  difficult  to  ford ;  the  two  last  never  dry  up. 

All  these  rivers  flow  through  lovely  savannahs  stretching  from 
Valencia  de  Jesus  to  the  Magdalena,  between  the  foot  of  the  Nevada  and 
the  Andes.  The  cattle-breeders  of  Yalle  Dupar  own  these  pastures  as 
far  as  the  Bio  Ariguani.  During  the  three  summer  months,  when  these 
plains  are  parched  and  dried  up  by  the  sun,  they  are  burnt,  and  the  cattle 
driven  down  to  the  fresh  pasturage  along  and  among  the  eool  islands  of 
the  Cesar,  where  each  proprietor  has  his  house  and  grounds.  Between 
the  Diluvio  and  Garupal  is  the  small  village  of  Camperuchc,  composed  of 
a  few  straggling  corrals,  but  important,  as  the  high  or  postal  road  from 
Yalle  Dupar  branches  here ;  that  to  Santa  Marta  crossing  the  Sierra  to 
Fnndacion,  the  other  over  endless  prairies  through  the  fast  rising 
village  of  Yenados  and  El  Paso  to  El  Banco  and  the  Magdalena.  The 
outspurs  of  the  Nevada  are  very  rich  in  copper  about  here,  and  coal  is 
found  near  Yalencia  with  the  copper.  Bich  deposits  of  coal  and  copper 
are  also  reported  near  Espiritu  Santo.  The  Bio  Cesar,  after  uniting  with 
the  Bio  Guaimaral,  makes  several  large  curves,  and  flowing  through  a 
fiat  country,  overfioods  everything  at  the  slightest  rising.  It  is  soon 
joined  by  the  Bio  Ariguani.  This  last  and  largest  tributary  springs 
from  the  mountain  of  Chinchicua,  in  the  Nevada,  11,000  feet  high,  at 
the  base  of  which  is  the  peculiarly  formed  plain  of  Pueblo  Yiejo,  issuing 
like  an  enormous  glacier  from  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  on  one  side  of 
which  fiows  the  main  stream  of  the  Ariguani,  and  on  the  other  its 
affluent;  both  are  60  to  150  feet  below  the  plain,  which  rises  in  a  per- 
pendicular wall  with  angles  at  various  distances,  not  unlike  the  huge 
wall  of  a  fortress.    Towards  the  centre  of  the  plain  are  the  ruins  of  an 
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old  walled  village,  in  very  good  preservation,  said  to  be  the  original 
Valencia,  founded  with  San  Sebastian  by  order  of  the  King  of  Spain. 
I  suppose  the  sand-flies,  which  are  extraordinarily  abundant  and  of  a 
most  vicious  disposition  here,  must  have  driven  the  inhabitants  to  seek 
their  present  quarters  on  the  Bio  Mocho.  At  the  foot  of  the  plain  are 
numerous  sugar  and  coffee  plantations,  producing  the  finest  sugar  and 
coffee  in  the  State.  They  are  flanked  by  a  very  high  range  of 
10,000  feet,  that  gives  birth  to  the  rivers  Maria  Angola,  Diluvio,  and 
Garupal.  The  Ariguani  is  forced  westwards  by  these  hills,  making  a 
large  curve  round  the  flank  of  the  south-west  spur  of  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
and  flows  through  a  small  lake  some  10  miles  before  entering  the  Cesar. 
On  the  banks  of  this  lake  is  the  fishing  village  of  El  Paso,  formerly  a 
large  port.  On  the  other  side  of  a  small  stream  lies  a  large  cattle  corral, 
Las  Cabezas.  It  was  here  that  General  Codazzi  took  up  his  headquarters 
and  determined  its  position.  Through  the  kindness  of  its  owner,  Don 
Oscar  Trespalacio,  who  takes  a  great  interest  in  the  geography  of  his 
country,  I  am  enabled  to  give  the  General's  observations:  lat.  9°  29'  30"  N. ; 
long.,  meridian  of  Bogota,  0°  23'  7"  E.  Elevation,  174  feet  above  sea- 
level. 

Between  the  Hio  Ariguani  and  the  Magdalena  the  country  is  very 
low  and  swampy,  the  water  collecting  in  the  hollows  forms  countless 
pools  and  channels,  &c.  Most  of  the  eminences  are  occupied  by  cattle 
corrals,  these  swamps  being,  in  spite  of  the  abundant  insect  life, 
favourite  pasture  grounds  during  certain  months  of  the  year.  By  far 
the  largest  and  most  important  of  these  lakes,  is  the  lagoon  of  Zapatosa ; 
this  large  expanse  of  water,  many  square  miles  in  extent,  is  due  to  the 
reflux  of  the  waters  of  the  Rio  Cesar,  which,  while  endeavouring  to  dis- 
charge themselves  into  the  Magdalena,  are  thrown  back  by  the  enormous 
mass  of  water  pouring  down  in  the  opposite  direction,  for  the  river 
Magdalena  flows  from  south  to  north.  On  the  banks  of  the  lagoon  of 
Zapatosa  are  two  important  villages,  Chimichagua,  on  the  west,  and 
Chiriguana,  on  the  east.  Besides  an  important  industry  in  dried  fish, 
they  manufacture  a  peculiar  mat,  many  thousand  dozens  of  which  are 
sent  to  the  annual  fairs  of  Mangangue.  They  grow  also  in  these  swamps 
great  quantities  of  Indian  com.  Chiriguana,  the  larger  of  the  two,  cul- 
tivates cacao,  exporting  at  present  in  small  quantities.  It  may  soon 
have  an  important  trade  in  cinchona  bark,  now  that  attention  is  being 
turned  to  the  vast  forests  that  rise  in  its  rear.  Chiriguana  pineapples 
always  have  enjoyed  a  reputation  throughout  the  State  for  their  sweet- 
ness and  immense  size. 

At  the  junction  of  the  main  mouth  of  the  Bio  Cesar  lies  the  dilapidated 
town  of  El  Banco,  subject,  like  most  of  the  other  places  on  the 
Magdalena,  to  yearly  inundations.  A  proof  of  the  instability  of  tropical 
rivers  is  well  demonstrated  at  El  Banco,  for  here,  probably  caused  by 
the  sand  brought  down  by  the  Bio  Cesar,  the  Magdalena  bends  suddenly 
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westwards,  enlarging  the  channel  of  Brazo  de  Lobo,  and  pours  the  bulk 
of  its  waters  into  its  tributaiy  the  Cauca,  a  little  above  Mangangu^,  to 
the  no  small  terror  of  the  Momposinos.  This  industrious  and  commercud 
little  town  (Mompos,  8000  inhabitants),  instead  of  seeing  a  broad,  deep, 
navigable  river  flow  along  its  quays,  is  disgusted  with  the  stagnant 
green,  discarded,  moat-like  appearance  of  its  former  powerful  all}'. 
While  staying  in  Mompos  this  year,  I  was  astonished  to  see  the  scarcity 
of  water,  even  for  drinking  purposes,  whereas  at  Mangangu^  the  river 
(they  call  it  the  Cauca,  but  it  is  evidently  at  present  the  Magdalena) 
was  in  places  30  feet  deep  and  over  a  mile  in  breadth. 

By  glancing  at  the  map  and  noting  the  opposite  courses  of  the  Bio 
jVIagdalena  and  Bio  Cesar,  it  will  at  once  become  apparent,  that  if  no 
binding  mountain  ridge  unite  the  two  systems,  it  is  quite  possible  for 
the  Magdalena  to  gain  the  sea  on  the  eastern  as  well  as  the  western 
side  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  Now  no  t>uch  ridge  exists,  and  the  10  or  12 
miles  which  separates  the  Bio  Cesar  from  the  Bio  Bancheria  (fisdling  into 
the  Caribbean  Sea)  is  a  level  plain.  So  it  is  very  probable  that  in  former 
times  the  Bio  Magdalena,  following  the  foot  of  the  Cordillera  de  los 
Andes,  discharged  itself  into  the  sea  at  Bio  Hacha,  or  between  that  place 
and  the  lake  of  Maracaibo.  Thus  the  low,  unwatered  sandy  plains  of 
the  Goajira  Peninsula  may  easily  be  explained  as  sandbanks  at  the  mouth 
of  some  former  large  river.  The  Sierra  Nevada,  during  that  period, 
would  then  have  formed  an  island  in  the  delta  of  the  Magdalena  river.  A 
gradual  elevation  on  the  eastern  flank  (the  difference  of  elevation  between 
Fonseca  on  the  Bancheria,  or  San  Juan  on  the  Cesar,  and  El  Banco,  at 
the  present  day  is  scarcely  450  feet)  would  easily  compel  the  river  to 
seek  its  present  outlet. 

Abandoning  suppositions,  we  now  come  to  the  northern  watershed 
of  the  Nevada.  The  principal  river  that  flows  into  the  Caribbean  Sea 
is  the  before-mentioned  Bio  Bancheria.  It  springs  from  a  series  of  high 
])eaks,  a  continuation  of  the  main  or  central  range,  that  gives  birth  to 
the  Badillo  and  Guatapuri,  but  which  are  not  actually  covered  with 
snow,  except  in  the  cold  season  (from  December  to  March).  The  two 
main  streams  unite  at  the  Indian  village  of  Marocaso,  from  whence  they 
flow  a  broad  shallow  river,  in  a  southerly  direction;  till  cutting  through 
some  magnificent  blue  limestone  strata,  it  takes  a  sudden  bend  east* 
wards,  and  enters  the  Goajira  territory  a  considerable  distance  to  cir- 
cumvent the  easterly  spur  of  the  Nevada,  already  cut  through  at  the 
limestone.  This  accomplished,  it  takes  a  north-westerly  course,  and 
discharges  itself  into  the  Caribbean  Sea,  two  miles  east  of  Kio  Hacha. 
Formerly  this  river,  with  the  important  town  founded  at  its  mouth,  was 
called  Bio  de  la  Hacha,  from  some  legend  of  the  first  settlers  present- 
ing the  tomahawk  of  peace  to  the  Indians.  The  town  is  now  contracted 
to  Bio  Hacha,  and  the  old  river  mouth  no  more  exists.  In  an  exceptionally 
heavy  wet  season  the  Bio  Bancheria,  swollen  by  the  great  rains,  took  a 
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wrong  bend,  and  forcing  a  way  through  the  sandy  foreshore,  made  itself 
a  new  outlet,  to  the  great  consternation  of  the  Biohacheros,  who  now  in 
the  dry  season  have  to  carry  all  their  water  nearly  three  miles.  The 
mouth  and  lower  portion  of  the  river  is  called  Kio  Calancala.  The  tri- 
butaries of  the  Kio  Bancheria  are  all  small  mountain  streams ;  the 
Quebrada  is  the  largest,  and  seldom  dries  up,  so  that  the  river  at  Fonseca 
is  nearly  as  large  as  at  its  mouth.  It  flows  over  rocks  in  a  series  of 
rapids  to  Corazonal,  where,  passing  over  a  small  fall  of  only  a  few  feet, 
it  is  navigable  to  the  sea  for  small  canoes.  Its  utility  as  a  navigable 
river,  however,  is  much  impaired  by  short  bends  and  the  narrowness  of 
its  bed,  not  to  speak  of  the  warlike  Qoajira  Indians.  Twice  during  the 
last  two  years  have  the  Colombian  officials  been  driven  out  of  Soldado 
{the  capital  or  headquarters  of  the  national  Goajira  territory),  the  place 
burnt,  and  communication  cut  between  Bio  Hacha  and  the  province,  b}' 
the  Indians  threatening  to  take  possession  of  the  high  road  between 
Treinta  and  Pantano.  These  Indians  are  a  periodical  nuisance  to  every- 
body living  between  Barrancas  and  Bio  Hacha,  besides  costing  the  nation 
thousands  a  year  to  keep  up  a  train  of  cowardly,  useless  officials,  who 
apend  most  of  their  time  in  Bio  Hacha  annoying  their  more  industrious 
neighbours. 

The  villages  on  or  near  the  Bio  Banchena  are — ^Marocaso,  with  a 
small  trade  in  ropes,  hammocks,  &c.,  made  from  the  aloe  fibre  ;  Carocoli 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river ;  and  Tembladora,  12  miles  from  the 
river,  are  a  mere  collection  of  cattle  corrals.  These  three  hamlets  are 
included  in  the  fourth  coiregimiento  of  the  national  territory  of  the 
Nevada.  Ohorera,  picturesquely  situated  on  the  northern  bank  in  a 
narrow  valley  at  the  foot  of  an  enormous  wall  of  blue  limestone,  rising 
perpendicularly  on  the  other  side  of  the  Bio  Baneheria  to  about  500  feet, 
and  continuing  for  many  miles.  Formerly  a  trade  in  brazilwood  kept 
this  retired  little  place  somewhat  animated,  but  the  poor  quality  of  the 
wood  now  barely  pays  its  freight  to  the  coast.  The  merchants  at 
Bio  Hacha  divide  brazilwood  into  three  qualities : — The  finest,  said  to 
exceed  any  in  the  world,  grows  in  luxuriant  abundance  between  the 
rivers  Guatapuri  and  Gi^rupal  on  both  sides  of  the  Cesar;  it  cannot, 
however,  at  present  bo  exported,  on  account  of  the  price  and  scarcity  of 
mules,  besides  the  distance  to  the  coast  and  absence  of  all  roads.  The 
second  quality,  that  now  exported  from  Bio  Hacha,  is  usually  collected  at 
Badillo  by  the  muleteers  of  San  Juan  and  Fonseca ;  about  300  tons  are 
annually  sent  down  to  gain  freight  when  business  is  slack.  The  third, 
or  inferior  kind,  is  found  north  of  the  Bio  Baneheria.  The  high  road  or 
chief  mule  track  from  Bio  Hacha  to  the  Province,  as  the  many  small 
towns  in  the.  interior,  San  Juan,  Fonseca,  &c.,  are  collectively  called, 
crosses  the  river  a  mile  and  a  half  below  Chorera,  so  that  when  the  river 
is  swollen  by  rains  and  not  fordable,  the  village  serves  as  storehouse  and 
general  halting-place.     After  crossing  the  river  the  main  road  divides : 
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one  direct  to  San  Juan,  tlie  other  down  etrcam  to  Fonseca,  on  the  eouthcn 
bank.  This  village  is,  after  Valle  Dupar,  the  riehest  and  prettieet  in  tW 
interior ;  it  also  has  commenced  coffee  plaiitationB  in  the  neighbouring 
Andes.  Six  miles  to  the  south  are  the  important  sugar  plantations  of 
CaSaverales,  Hcattered  between  the  Corraleja  and  the  CaSaboba,  two 
minor  afflucuts  of  the  Quebrada.  Six  miles  further  south  the  cattle 
breeding  hamlet  of  Tablazo,  with  a  pretty  little  church ;  the  nearect 
water  to  this  place  is  a  dirty  pool  two  miles  distant.  At  Fonsecs  the 
high  road  again  croBsce  the  river  to  Barrancas,  a  few  miles  down  on  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Hio  Raucheria.  Barraucaa  has  an  Indian  trade  in 
rum  and  horses ;  the  latter,  when  bred  there,  are  far  aaperior  to  the 
Goajira  animals,  as  they  are  aecuatomed  to  stony  roads  and  many  ineects, 
especially  flies,  both  totally  unknown  in  the  Goajira  Peniusula.  In  its 
vicinity  are  several  mineral  springs,  one  liighly  sulphurous,  and  an  im- 
portant outcrop  of  the  vast  coal-bed  that  extends  from  the  MagdalcDA 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  Cesar  valley,  coming  to  the  surface  at 
various  places  near  Kspiritu  Santo  and  Yalle  Dupar,  at  thia  place,  at  two 
more  near  Soldado,  and  finally  traversing  the  whole  of  the  Goajira 
district,  whore,  according  to  Indian  report,  it  crops  out  in  many  plaoed 
along  the  coast. 

Between  Barrancas  and  Soldado  are  numerous  ooUections  of  houses 
fast  closing  into  villages,  such  as  Fapayal  on  the  river,  a  rambling 
group  of  100  houses.  To  the  north  is  Guacanal,  a  hamlet  of  60  honaes, 
also  PoKo  llondo,  another  with  GO  houses.  Further  still  Hato  Nuevo  and., 
El  Poaa  adjoining,  while  nearer  to  the  river  is  Caricoli,  all  deriving 
livelihood  from  cattle  and  goats.  These  thrive  wonderfully  ■well, 
their  skins  are  a  great  source  of  wealth  ;  the  exportation  last  year 
Itio  Hacha  was  nearly  200  tons,  valued  at  37,000i.  Corastonal  is  merely 
a  couple  of  corrals,  but  is  important  as  the  highest  poiut  that  can  bo 
reached  in  a  cauoe  from  Bio  Hacha,  owing  to  a  small  fall  of  rocks  here. 
Soldado.  a  miserable  little  village  20  miles  from  Barrancas,  eight  miles 
west  of  the  river,  and  30  miles  from  Eio  Hacha,  capital  of  the  national 
Goajira  tiL'rritory  and  residence  of  the  Prefect,  Chief  Justice,  Att«mcy- 
General,  Syndic,  Director  of  Schools,  with  their  resjiective  secretariea 
and  various  other  loeehos  paid  out  of  tho  national  fund.  It  ia  a  general 
trade-mart  for  tho  Indians,  as  no  Colombians  venture  the  other  side  o£ 
the  Bio  Bancheria,  Moixino,  formerly  a  village  on  the  Spanish  cai 
road  into  the  interior,  has  been  abandoned  on  account  of  its  dangei 
neighbours,  'llie  same  with  respect  to  the  two  old  villages 
Boquerones  and  El  Paso.  Rio  Hacha,  founded  in  1545  by  French 
corsairs,  has  had  a  veiy  chequered  esistence ;  burnt  and  pillaged  time 
after  time,  it  has  always  managed  to  rise  from  its  ruins  ajid  flourish  ia 
spite  of  its  adversities.  Once  it  was  an  important  place  through  the 
fisheries ;  on  these  being  destroyed,  it  still  held  an  advantageoi 
tion  for  trading  with  tho  interior  and  the  Goajira  Indians. 
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greatly  improved  these  last  two  years  and  its  commeroe  is  quite  brisk 
again.  Generally  ten  or  twelve  schooners  and  three  or  four  ships  lie  at 
anchor  in  the  bay,  and  the  custom-house  dues  collected  here  rank  third 
in  the  republic.  No  town  labours  under  more  natural  disadvantages ; 
built  on  a  low  sandy  shore,  the  ships  have  to  lie  miles  out  at  sea,  and 
during  the  busy  six  months  of  the  year,  a  heavy  surf  all  the  afternoon 
makes  loading  and  unloading  impossible.  Behind  the  town  an  immense 
plain  stretches  to  the  foot  of  the  hills  near  Treinta,  covered  with  cacti 
and  a  few  scraggy  trees  only ;  thus  in  the  dry  season  the  poor  animals 
that  bring  produce  from  the  interior  suffer  great  thirst,  often  three  days 
without  water,  while  in  the  wet  season  numbers  perish  in  the  mud  while 
crossing  the  hills  between  Treinta  and  Chorera. 

Betuming  to  the  rivers  flowing  into  the  Caribbean  Sea,  the  next 
along  the  coast  of  any  importance  is  £io  Oamarones,  draining  the 
northern  side  of  the  easterly  spur  of  the  Nevada.     We  have  already 
seen  that  the  Bio  Bancheria  drains  the  southern  flanks.     This  river  has, 
on   account  of  its   many  windings  and  numerous  names,  often  been 
mistaken  for  a  large  tributary  of  the  Bancheria.    It  is  better  known 
under  the  name  of  Bio  Treinta,  from  the  old  little  town  Treinta,  or 
Tomarazon,  the  principal  village  on  its  banks.     Further  north  we  have 
the  cattle  corrals  of  Falma  de  Maria,  and  crossing  the  river  on  the  old 
high-road  Cotopris,  once  of  much  importance,  but  now  superseded  by 
Barbacoa,  a  village  that  has  sprung  into  existence,  since  my  arrival  in 
the  country,  to  supply  the  caravans  passing  to  and  fro  to  Bio  Hacha  with 
maize  and  food ;  it  counts  over  100  houses.     The  inhabitants  of  this  place 
with  Pereverito  and  Peintano  own  large  pastures,  where  cattle  brought 
from  Yalle  Pupar  and  San  Juan  rest  and  are  fattened,  previous  to  their 
journey  to  Bio  Hacha,  en  route  for  Cuba.     A  mile  before  the  river  flows 
into  the  lagoon  Navio  Quebrado  is  the  small  fishing  village  of  Camarones, 
a  great  health  resort  of  the  townspeople  of  Bio  Hacha    Next  follows  the 
Bio  de  la  Enea,  one  of  the  most  formidable  rivers  along  the  coast ;  it  has 
a  naiTow,  deep  channel,  powerful  current,  and  is  infested  with  caymans. 
Bio  Dibulla,  another  good-sized  stream,  springs  from  Mount  Ghirua,  the 
sacred  mountain  of  the  Arhuacos ;  its  sands  are  highly  auriferous,  and  I 
believe  would  pay  working  for  gold.     At  the  mouth  is  the  small  seaport 
of  Dibulla,  and  a  large   sugar  plantation,  the  only  one  in  the  State 
driven  by  steam.     Bio  Canas  also  springs  from  Mount  Chirua,  and  like 
most  other  rivers  in  this  country  has  a  different  name  to  each  section, 
in  fact,  these  rivers  have  more  names  than  mileage.     The  sources  arc 
called  Bio  Santa  Clara  and  Quebrada  Andrea,  these  united.  Bio  Volador, 
and  nearer  the  coast  Bio  Caiias.    The  banks  of  the  navigable  portion  arc 
cultivated  by  the  inhabitants  of  Dibulla,  and  are  the  market  gardens  of 
Bio  Hacha,  the  plantains,  cassava,  Ac,  being  conveyed  every  few  days  in 
large  canoes.     The  next  river  of  any  importance  is  Bio  Ancha.     On  its 
upper  course  are  the  seven  Indian  villages  of  Macotama,  Taquina,  San 
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Miguel,  Santa  Cruz,  Santa  Roaa,  San  Autonio,  and  Pueblo  Viejo.  This 
lutter  place,  formerly  the  site  of  tho  San  Antonio  Indiana,  who  aban- 
doned it  to  retQOvo  higher  up  the  valley  across  tho  river, 
BliT'mging  up  through  the  emigration  of  several  families  from  Bio  Hachi 
It  is  oftoa  mifitaken  for  the  other  Pueblo  Viejo  on  the  Ariguani,  a 
mcotioued. 

Some  years  back  a  French  emigration  was  essayed  on  the  Qnebi 
Andrea,  on  the  road  to  San  Antonio ;  owing  to  the  inability  of  t 
promoter,  and  his  choosing  a  singularly  unhealthy  spot,  it  had  1 
bo  abandoQod.  All  this  side  of  the  Nevada,  in  spite  of  the  appArM 
advantage  of  seaports,  is  not  adapted  for  strangers,  on  acootint  of  tl 
luxuriant  growth  and  charming  variety  of  insect  pests,  most  of  which  i 
scarcely  known  on  the  other  side.  Besides,  the  place  is  very  unhealthy 
through  the  broad  plain  extending  between  the  hiils  and  the  sea.  fonuetl 
no  doubt  by  the  silt  and  granitic  debris  brought  down  by  the  mauy 
rivers,  and  gradually  encroaching  on  the  sea.  In  summer  tho  smaller 
rivers,  being  choked  up  at  their  mouth  by  sandbanks,  throw  back  their 
water  on  tho  plain,  forming  stagnant  lakes  to  breed  disease.  In  winter 
it  is  one  large  shallow  lagoon.  Now  follow  l!io  Negro  and  Bio  Palomino 
with  an  almost  deserted  village.  This  place  was  bo  inaccessible  that 
the  Prefect  of  the  Nevada,  not  being  able  to  visit  it,  induced  the  Indians 
to  found  Santa  Eosa  in  187C.  They  keep  all  their  com  and  animals  up 
in  the  old  place,  however.  A  similar  case  occurred  on  the  Guatapuri. 
when  the  Indians  of  Curiva  built  San  Jose  near  Atanqnes.  We  now 
come  to  Eio  Aohiote,  the  deep  and  dangerous  river  of  Don  Diego; 
then  the  patli  crosses  the  rivers  Burita^m,  Goachaca,  and  Mininguaca. 
through  grovea  of  oranges  and  cacao,  remnants  of  abandoned  settle- 
ments. Hero  tho  path  leaves  the  sea-shore,  for  the  Nevada,  throwing 
out  a  branch,  forms  a  rugged  precipitous  coast,  full  of  peculiar  rocky 
bays,  islands,  &o.,  terminating  iu  the  Cabo  de  la  Agnja  or  Needle  Point. 
Two  rivers  wind  their  way  through  these  mountains,  clothed  in  .^M 
tropical  foliage  that  tho  sun  never  penetrates,  the  Bio  Naranja,  |^H 
crooked  that  the  path  crosses  it  seven  tiroes,  and  tho  Bio  -Jordan.  j^ 

Turning  the  point,  on  tho  western  coast  we  have  the  Rio  Manzanares, 
a  small  stream  from  tho  mountain  of  San  Lorenzo.  At  its  mouth  is  the 
town  of  Santa  Marta,  founded  in  1525  by  Eodrigo  Bastidas,  and  there- 
fore one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  America.  The  capital  of  the  M^dalena 
State,  it  is  beautifully  situated  in  a  large  plain  surrounded  by  high 
hills,  on  one  of  the  finest  bays  along  tho  coast.  This  city  is  very  diffe- 
rent to  all  other  places  in  the  State,  with  a  large  and  really  beautiful 
cathedral,  tho  finest  custom-houso  in  the  whole  republic,  a  splendid 
market-place,  and  the  most  beautiful  cemetery  in  the  country.  The 
harbour  is  tho  best  in  Colombia,  of  easy  access,  well  sheltered,  and  deep 
enough  for  the  largest  vessels  afloat.  Vegetation  is  luxuriant,  and  iho 
town  is  surrounded  by  gardens  and  delightful  walks.    In  the  old  planta- 
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tion  of  San  Pedro,  a  mile  from  the  town,  Simon  Bolivar,  the  great  South 
American  general  and  founder  of  five  republics,  died  in  1830.  In  the 
vicinity  of  Santa  Marta  are  nnmerous  small  villages  which,  although 
named  after  the  various  Indian  tribes  found  here  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
quest, retain  little  more  than  the  name  of  their  red-skinned  ancestors,  such 
as  the  fishing  villages  of  Taganga,  Mamatoco,  Bonda,  and  Masinga,  on 
the  Manzanares,  and  Gaira,  situated  six  miles  distant  along  the  coast. 
Near  Masinga  are  some  very  interesting  remains  of  an  old  road,  said  to 
be  Indian,  and  to  lead  into  the  interior.  The  slabs  of  granite  are 
wonderfully  put  together,  of  immense  size,  and  follow  up  and  down  hill 
over  a  mile,  terminating  in  a  gigantic  staircase.  The  road  again  appears 
near  the  old  Indian  village  of  Jiro-Casaca.  Another  similar  road,  but  ou 
a  much  smaller  scale,  led  from  Santa  Marta  to  Minca,  an  old  coffee  plan- 
tation on  the  river  Gaira ;  remnants  of  it  are  still  in  good  preservation, 
and  worked  in  for  the  new  road.  Negro  slaves  are  said  to  have  made 
this  last  one. 

Last  year  I  made  an  attempt  to  cross  the  San  Lorenzo,  to  see  what 
lay  between  it  and  the  Nevada.  After  three  days*  knocking  about  in  the 
densest  of  woods,  the  only  guide  I  could  obtain  fell  sick  with  fever,  so, 
nearly  eaten  up  by  ticks,  I  had  to  beat  a  retreat.  Between  Santa  Marta 
and  San  Juan  de  la  Ci^naga  the  three  small  rivers  of  Gaira,  Fapares, 
and  Cordova,  all  flowing  from  the  San  Lorenzo  mountain,  complete  the 
series  of  rivers  flowing  into  the  Caribbean  Sea  from  the  Sierra  Nevada. 
Near  the  latter  river,  and  on  the  sea-coast,  lies  "  la  Ci^naga,"  a  town  of 
about  7000  inhabitants,  and  the  largest  in  the  State.  Within  a  mile,  on 
a  narrow  tongue  of  land,  is  its  port,  the  little  fishing  village  of  Pueblo 
Viejo,  with  a  water  frontage  on  the  great  lagoon  and  on  the  sea.  This 
town  is  intimately  connected  with  Santa  Marta,  as  most  persons  there 
have  plantations  on  or  near  the  Kio  Cordova.  Business  is  again  reviving 
here,  owing  chiefly  to  the  plantations  spreading  along  the  high-road  to 
Valle  Dupar,  and  the  impulse  given  to  tobacco-growing.  There  is  also 
easy  and  constant  communication  with  Barranquilla  through  the  many 
lagoons  and  channels  formed  by  the  backwater  of  the  river  Magdalena. 

The  Cienaga  Grande  receives  the  whole  western  watershed  of  the 
Nevada  in  two  large  rivere.  The  first,  or  Eio  Frio,  is  composed  of  the 
Kio  Frio  and  Rio  Sevilla,  both  large  streams,  uniting  a  few  miles  before 
entering  the  Cienaga.  In  between  these  rivers  are  several  minor  tribu- 
taries ;  the  best  known  is  the  Quebrada  Arihueca,  through  being  figured 
on  Codazzi*s  map  as  a  large  river.  Along  the  high-road  from  Santa 
Marta  to  Valle  Dupar,  small  settlements  are  springing  up  rapidly, 
especially  round  the  fording  places  of  rivers.  Thus  the  village  of  Rio 
Frio,  started  six  years  ago  for  tobacco -growing,  counts  now  1000 
inhabitants.  At  Arihueca  are  large  cacao  plantations;  at  Sevilla, 
Indian  com  and  plantains  are  grown  for  Santa  Marta.  Gold  abounds  in 
the  sand  of  the  Eio  Sevilla,  and  large  deposits  of  copper  exist  along  its 
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baiik§.  The  aecond  is  the  Kio  Cataca,  or  Araoatacu,  already  mentioned 
in  the  asoent  of  the  Nevada  ;  it  ia,  however,  now  enlarged  by  two  trilni- 
taries  as  large  as  itself,  the  Rio  Tuourinca  on  the  norlh,  and  four  mil» 
lower  down,  on  the  south,  the  Rio  Fiindacion,  Most  of  the  caniies  ii«ed 
by  the  fishermen  of  Pueblo  Viejo  and  the  adjacent  ielaud  of  Salamuu 
are  made  on  the  banks  of  the  Tncuriiica,  and  at  Ihe  ford  they  hnvi 
menced  a  small  village  of  the  same  name.  Calacn  is  another  i 
where  several  large  plantations  are  commenced.  The  Bio  Fundacion, 
San  Sebastian,  is  navigable  as  far  np  as  the  tincient  and 
village  of  La  Fundacioa ;  its  banks  are  rich  in  fine  large  eednn  anrl 
lignum  vitie.  Near  its  source  in  the  Nevada  is  the  small  Indian  villagp 
of  San  Sebastian  de  Riibago,  founded,  I  believe,  by  a  party  of  Spaniard* 
from  Bogoti  for  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  for  which  purpose  this  large 
and  beautiful  valley  is  through  its  elevation  (about  G500  fe«t),  and  pen- 
sequent  temperate  climate,  well  adapted. 

The  masaivo  granite  luilUtoncs  lying  about  show  that  at  least  three 
mills  were  at  work ;  of  one,  the  masonry  and  water  channel  from  river 
still  remain.  By  opening  out  a  road  down  the  river  to  the  village  of 
La  Fundacion,  Santa  Marta  might  be  reached  in  two  days,  and  for 
emigration  purposes,  this  eertHiuly  offers  the  best  locality.  Very  little 
is  known  about  these  rivers,  as  they  come  from  an  inaccessible  portion 
of  the  Nevada,  and  in  the  plains  flow  through  impenetrable  forest.  The 
road  between  La  Fundacion  and  Camperuche  is  now  almost  deserted, 
except  by  cattle  drivers;  it  usually  requires  two  days  and  a  half  to 
traverse,  and  there  are  no  houses  or  signs  of  habitutions  anywhere.  It  is 
the  only  place  in  the  State  -where  the  night  has  to  be  passed  out  in  the 
open.  The  path  is  across  flat  country,  covered  with  virgin  forest,  till  it 
crosses  the  Ariguani;  then  it  enters  an  outspnr  of  the  Nevada,  gradu- 
ally rising  to  Alta  de  las  Minas,  where  copper  again  is  very  abnudant, 
to  descend  over  many  amall  hills  to  the  cattle  corrals  of  Campenichc. 
Numerous  streamaflowiuginto  the  Ariguani  are  crossed.  There  is  another 
small  river  that  drains  this  low  range  of  outlying  hills,  tndej>eadent  of 
the  Ariguani;  it  is,  I  believe,  the  Arroyo  Curavallo,  entering  the  Caiia 
Ciega,  near  Medialuna.     This  finishes  the  rivers  of  the  Sierra  Nevada. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  remark  that  the  people  nre  all  cseeedingly 
courteous,  quiet,  and  orderly,  though  rather  lauy.  Their  chief  occupa- 
tion is  coffee  and  sugar  planting,  the  distilling  of  mm,  and  the  breeding 
of  cattle,  the  same  person  often  performing  a  little  of  each.  Everybody 
has  an  inveterate  love  for  barter,  often  buying  and  selling  for  the  mem 
love  of  the  thing.  Unbounded  hospitality  is  practised  throughout  the 
whole  country ;  this  is,  of  course,  necessary  where  hotels  and  oountiy  inns 
are  unknown ;  stUl  a  stranger  is  rather  surprised  to  find  himself  treated 
with  the  very  best,  as  an  expected  and  honoured  gueat,  at  every  hi 
he  chooses  to  slay  at.  AVith  regard  to  firearma,  the  only  pers- 
require  them  are  those  that,  mixed  up  in  politics,   have    made 
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personal  enemies.  Travelling  is  perfectly  safe.  I  myself  have  tramped 
on  foot  or  on  horse  every  road  in  the  State  over  and  over  again,  at  all 
hours  of  the  day  and  night,  usually  alone  and  always  unarmed,  without 
the  slightest  fear;  nor  have  I  ever  heard  of  any  one  being  molested. 

Rio  Ranohebia  and  its  Affluents. 


North  or  Nevada  side, 
1.  Arroyo  de  la  Boca  do  la  Rosa. 


2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 


»> 


»> 


«t 


Mamon. 

Masato. 

de  Pozo  Hondo. 

de  Papajral. 

de  Paladine. 

de  Agua  Blanca. 

de  Ojo  de  Caro. 

Soldada 


10.  Quebrada  de  Moreno. 


South  or  Andean  side. 

La    Quebrada,    with    three    small 
tributaries,     Arroyo     Guanabano, 
Corral eja,  und  GaAaboba. 
Rio  Palomino,  or  Rio  Salado. 
,,    Cerrejon. 

Waters  of  the  Laguna  de  Garra- 
patero. 
5.  Ajrrojo  de  Tabaco. 
C.  „         Bruno. 

7.  .,         Unknown. 


1. 


2. 
3. 
4. 


»> 


Rio  Cesar  and  its  Affluents. 


West  or  Nevada. 

1.  Rio  Junta. 

2.  „    BadUlo. 

3.  ^    Seoo. 

4.  Guatapuri. 

5.  Rio  Azucarabuena. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 

10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 


East  or  Andes, 


1.  Arroyo  Noguera. 

2.  Rio  ael  Molino. 


»> 


»» 


»» 


»» 


>» 
»» 


Mocho. 

Sambapalo. 

Aguas  Blancas. 

Pesqueria. 

Maria  Angola. 

Diluvio. 

(rarupal. 

Guaimaral. 

Canoa. 

Arigoani. 


3. 

4. 

5. 

C. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 


n 
»» 

» 


>» 


» 


>» 
>» 


de  Yillanueva. 

de  lo8  Quemados. 

Quiebra-palog. 

de  Urumita. 

Marquezote. 

do  Pereira. 

de  la  Paz. 

Chiriuimo,  or  San  Diego. 

del  Jobo. 

de  la  Puente. 

del  Eapiritu  Santo. 

Sicarare. 

Candela. 

Casacara. 

do  liecerril* 


Mr.  C.  R.  Mabkham  said  he  had  listened  with  pleasure  to  Mr.  Simons'  paper, 
as  the  Sierra  Nevada  of  Santa  Marta  was  a  region  in  which  he  had  long  taken  a  very 
great  interest,  owing  to  its  having  been  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
episodes  of  the  early  Spanish  conquests  in  America.  When  Charles  V.  wanted  to- 
colonise  Venezuela,  and  to  discover  El  Dorado,  which  was  supposed  to  be  a  kingdom 
teeming  with  gold,  in  the  very  centre  of  South  America,  he  made  a  grant  to  a  powerful 
mercantile  house,  the  Velsers  of  Augsburg,  of  the  whole  country  from  Rio  Cesar  to- 
Marcapana  and  as  far  to  the  south  as  they  could  conquer.  They  sent  out  a  German 
adventurer  named  Alfinger,  who  landed  at  Coro,  and  at  the  head  of  about  200 
Germans  and  Spaniards,  with  a  great  army  of  Indians,  marched  down  the  valley 
of  the  Cesar  until  he  came  to  the  junction  of  the  Magdalena.  There  he  found  a 
people  so  enormously  rich  in  gold  that  he  loaded  a  number  of  his  Indians  with  it 
and  sent  them  back  to  Coro  with  an  intimation  that  he  should  remain  where  he  was 
until  he  received  further  supplies.  He  waited  in  that  region  for  a  whole  year,  but  no 
one  came ;  his  people  began  to  die  around  him,  and  then  he  commenced  his  return 
march.  He  described  the  country  upon  which  he  afterwards  entered  as  being  very 
lofty ;  stating  that  the  cold  was  so  intense  that  great  numbers  of  the  Indians  and 
oven  the  Spaniards  were  frozen  to  death ;  and  afterwards  he  came  down  upon  an 
intensely  hot  tropical  valley  in  which  he  died.    He  seemed  to  have  marched  right 
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across  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  down  to  the  valley  on  the  other  side.  The  whole 
narrative  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  stories  in  the  history  of  those  wonderfnl 
Spanish  expeditions  into  South  America  during  the  sixteenth  century,  which  could 
not  he  thoroughly  imderstood  without  having  the  topography  of  the  country  clearly 
hefore  the  student,  in  such  a  way  as  it  had  heen  described  by  Mr.  Simons.  It  woold 
appear  from  the  paper  that  the  vegetation  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  was  entirely  distinct 
from  that  of  the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes.  Mr.  Simons  had  stated  that  the  cinchona 
bark  was  found  on  the  Sierra  Nevada,  but  he  (Mr.  Markham)  believed  there  wa» 
some  mistake  upon  that  point.  Mr.  Karsten  explored  those  monntains,  and 
described  a  number  of  cinchonaceous  trees,  which  did  not  belong  to  the  true 
cinchona  genus,  and  Baron  Humboldt  observed  with  groat  surprise  the  same  thinp 
in  the  mountains  of  Mexico,  which  were  also  separated  from  the  Andes,  by  the  lower 
range  of  the  Panama  Isthmus.  There  he  found  the  same  trees  and  plants  that 
surround  the  cinchona  trees  in  the  Andes,  but  no  cinchona,  which  seemed  to  be 
exclusively  confined  to  the  Andes,  and  not  to  grow  even  in  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
which  was  so  close  to  it.  He  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Simons  whether  he  had  heard 
of  any  coca  cultivation  in  the  Sierra. 

Mr.  Simons  said  the  coca  was  grown  in  large  quantities  by  the  Arhuaco  Indians 
at  a  place  called  Templado,  and  sent  down  to  sell  to  the  Grojyira  Indians  in  exchange 
for  rum  and  shells. 

Mr.  Markham  asked  whether  there  was  any  trace  of  the  Taironas,  one  of  the  most 
warlike  tribes  ever  known  in  South  America,  who,  after  several  battles,  drove  the 
Spaniards  back  to  Santa  Marta ;  or  whether  they  had  been  wholly  exterminated. 

Mr.  Simons  said  the  Tairona  Indians  had,  according  to  report,  been  completely 
exterminated,  and  replaced  by  tiibes  said  to  have  come  from  the  Orinoco.  The 
Goajira  Indians,  of  whose  regions  very  little  was  known,  were  supposed  to  be  an  off- 
spring of  the  Tairona  Indians;  they  were  under  the  supposed  tutelage  of  the 
Colombian  republic,  but  managed  to  have  pretty  well  their  own  way,  and  there  was 
not  a  Colombian  who  would  enter  their  territory  for  any  money. 

Mr.  P.  L.  ScLATER  said  there  was  one  point  of  great  interest  with  reference  to  the 
zoology  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  It  would  naturally  be  supposed  that  the  birds  and 
other  animals  would  be  the  same  as  those  of  the  opposite  range  of  the  Cordilleras 
of  the  Andes,  which  were  certainly  not  a  great  many  miles  distant.  Accurate 
examination,  however,  showed  that  that  was  not  quite  the  case ;  for  the  Sierra 
Nevada  was  tenanted  by  a  certain  number  of  peculiar  species  of  birds.  He  had  had 
the  pleasure  of  examining  the  collection  sent  over  by  Mr.  Simons.  Thwe  were 
examples  in  it  of  four  or  five  species  of  humming  birds  which  were  peculiar  to  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  and  also  of  a  certain  number  of  birds  of  other  families.  It  was  quite 
evident,  therefore,  that  the  Sierra  must  be  very  old  in  formation.  This  fact  alsc» 
gave  some  countenance  to  the  views  put  forward  by  Mr.  Simons,  that  the  Magdalena 
formerly  flowed  down  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  the  Sierra  itself 
being,  if  not  an  island,  yet  more  perfectly  separated  from  the  main  range  of  the 
Cordilleras  than  at  present.  He  did  not  know  whether  Mr.  Simons  had  collected 
plants,  because,  of  course,  that  might  throw  fresh  light  upon  the  subject 

Mr.  Simons  said  he  made  a  small  collection  of  plants  from  the  snowy  region  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  but  timber  there  was  so  excessively  scarce  that  there  was  little  or 
no  forest  above  6000  feet ;  so  that  heating  was  almost  out  of  the  question,  and  the 
climate  was  so  moist  that  out  of  three  large  collections  of  plants  only  a  few  hundreds 
could  be  sent  over  to  Europe.  These  were  at  present  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Carmthers 
of  the  British  Museum,  but  he  did  i)ot  know  that  they  had  yet  been  classified. 

The  President,  in  returning  thanks  for  the  paper,  said  that  he  had  been 
rather  puzzled  to  recognise  the  name  of  the  region  in  which  Sierra  Nevada  was 
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plaoed.  He  was  comforted  to  hear  firom  Mr.  Simons  that  during  the  coarse  of  his 
life  the  comitry  had  borne  seven  different  names,  and  that  that  part  with  which  he 
had  been  familiar  in  his  youth  as  New  Granada  had  at  last,  after  many  changes, 
reposed  finally  in  the  name  of  Colombia. 


Steppe  Boutesfrom  Karshi  to  the  Amu-daria,   By  E.  Delmar  Morgan. 

To  the  following  version  of  "  Steppe  Boutes  from  Karshi  to  the  Amu- 
daria,"  in  the  Iwestiya  of  the  Eussian  Geographical  Society,  by  M.  N.  Maief, 
thie  well-known  editor  of  the  Turhistan  Annual,  I  have  ventured  to  add  a 
few  explanatory  notes,  taking  such  liberty  with  the  text  as  may,  without 
deducting  from  the  value  of  the  original,  render  it  more  readable  to 
Englishmen. 

Of  shifting  sands  much  has  been  said  and  written  lately;  Sir  Douglas 
Forsyth,  Colonel  Prejevalsky,  and  other  travellers  of  note  have  come 
across  them  in  different  parts  of  Central  Asia,  and  they  have  been  fully 
described  in  our  own  'Proceedings.'*  But  there  is  one  thing  which 
M.  Maiefs  article  brings  to  mind,  and  that  is  the  want  of  vigour  on  the 
part  of  the  administration  of  Turkistan  in  arresting  the  process  of  decay 
now  going  on  in  that  country.  With  the  exception  of  Vemy,  which 
under  General  Kolpakofsky's  auspices  is  assuming  a  somewhat  European 
appearance,  very  little  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  public  works.  I 
certainly  heard  that  a  canal  was  being  cut  across  the  *'  hungry  steppe," 
but  have  no  means  of  knowing  what  progress  has  been  made  with  it. 
In  such  a  climate,  on  such  a  soil  whore  trees  grow  with  extraordinary 
rapidity,. it  might  surely  be  possible  to  convert  some  of  these  wilder- 
nesses into  fruitful  places.  Mention  is  made  in  the  following  pages  of 
the  military  expedition  to  Charjui  on  the  Amu-daria  last  year.  This  is 
the  first  notice  of  it  that  has  appeared  in  any  Eussian  official  publication 
to  which  I  have  access.  But  it  may  be  useful  to  remind  our  readers 
that  the  detachment  sent  by  this  way  was  intended  to  help  in  the 
reduction  of  the  refractory  Turkomans,  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  it 
"was  commanded  by  Colonel  Europatkine  of  Kashgar  fame,  whose  desire 
to  take  a  leading  part  in  every  stirring  event  was  thus  apparently 
gratified. 

M.  Maiefs  paper  is  as  follows : — 

From  two  great  centres  of  Central  Asia,  Bokhara  and    Karshi,  the 
following  routes  lead  across  the  steppe  to  the  Amu-daria : 

1.  From  Bokhara  to  Charjui,  with  branch  from  Eara-kal  to  Fort  Osta. 

2.  „  Karshi  to  Namzima. 

3.  „  „         Bnrdalyk. 

4.  if  „         Eerki 

5.  „  „         Eelif. 


•  Vol.  xxi.  p.  27  0t  seq. 
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The  first  of  these,  from  Bokhara  to  Charjui,  with  its  branch  to  Ori«, 
■was  Burveyed  in  1876  by  Major  Cherniafsky,  and  was  taken  by  Bns&iu 
battalionB  last  year  []  880].  It  will,  therefore,  bo  unnecessary  to  inclniU 
it  in  this  article,  or  that  from  Karshi  to  Eelif  via  Huzar,  also  sorre;^ 
by  the  same  officer. 

The  route  froniKarahi  to  Naruzlma  is  one  of  the  worst,  owing 
to  the  brackish  ivater  contained  in  tho  wells  eitnato  along  it.  Tlie 
next  of  the  series,  however,  that  from  Karshi  to  Burdalyk,  is  terj 
different. 

Let  it  be  first  obeeni'ed  that  the  chief  obstacle  to  traffic  arisen  frutu 
belta  of  shifting  eands,  which  extend  from  the  Aral  Sea  to  the  Eerkit^lu- 
tau,  as  the  mountains  near  Kerki  are  called.  This  sandy  tract,  widening 
towards  the  Aral  and  gradually  diminishing  in  breadth  towards  tht 
east,  is  donltless  caused  by  prevailing  north-easterly  winds  blowing 
with  extraordinary  violence  for  eii  months  in  the  year.  In  this  way  • 
sea  of  sand-dunes  is  formed,  extending  from  north-east  to  eouth-wcst, 
advancing  from  the  north-eastern  border  of  the  sfeppe  to  the  Iow^t 
Amu-daria,  and  gradually  encroaching  upon  and  silting  np  this  river. 
These  constant  north-east  winds  may  be  compared  with  the  moneootu 
of  sub-tropical  regiona,  and  are  caused  by  the  heating  of  wide  tracts  of 
sandy  desert  lying  south  and  aonth-west  of  the  Oxiis.  As  the  hot  air 
ascends,  following  the  invariable  law  of  nature,  colder  curreutB  from  the 
Kizil-kum  on  the  north  rush  in  to  supply  its  place.  After  annset  th« 
heated  surface  of  the  sand  coola  rapidly,  the  wind  drops,  and  by  mid- 
night it  is  quite  calm.  The  zone  of  these  steppe  "  monso<ins  "  is  bonndeil 
on  the  north  by  a  line  passing  through  Karshi  and  Bokhara,  oontinncd 
in  the  same  direction  to  the  Aral  Sea,  so  that  our  Turkistan  soldiers 
experienced  their  full  force  during  the  Khavan  campaign  of  1873.  On 
my  recent  expedition  I  twice  crossed  the  belt  of  sleppo  subject  to  theii 
influence,  and  noticed  that  the  further  east  and  north-east  I  went,  thr 
more  they  diminished  in  violence.  If  report  speaks  true,  at  Eerki  ferry 
the  right  bank  of  the  Amu-daria  is  margined  by  an  inconsiderable 
extent  of  sand-desert,  but  having  had  no  opportunity  of  personallj 
visiting  this  tract,  I  rely  entirely  upon  information  derived  from  native 
guides,  who  deny  that  there  are  sand-hillocks  in  that  quarter;  moiiv 
ovcr,  arboi '  pass  that  way.  Further  west  again,  along  the  Burdalyk 
road,  these  sand-dunes  are  higher  but  cover  a  bolt  only  10  to  15  milei 
wide,  whilst  south  of  this  they  only  occur  sporadically  and  at  ran 
intervals,  being  overgrown  w^ith  a  variety  of  bushes,  and  preeentai^ 
altogether  a  different  aspect. 

Between  Karshi  and  Karitzima  the  belt  of  shifting  sands  is  thres 
tashf  (18  miles)  wide,  whil&t  between  Bokhara  and  Charjui  it  is  but 


•  Jrbns  are  DHtivo  carta  OD  lii'gli  whet-U. — [All  tbu  footnotts  are  by  E.  D.  M.] 
+  Tosh  ure  native  tniU-Blonea ;  the  word  ie  oacd  for  incaiuting  long  distiinci 
I  this  lease  ia  eqaal  to  tlie  Peiaiaji  /arsaiig,  or  about  aix  English  miles. 
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^seven  miles,  the  lower  Zerafshan  dividing  it  here  into  two  parts.  West 
of  this,  beyond  the  Gharjui  road,  the  desert  has  completely  gained  the 
mastery.  It  was  this  section  in  its  widest  part,  between  Kala-ata  and 
Utch-Utchak,  that  detachments  of  Turkistan  troops  crossed  diagonally  on 
the  way  to  Khiva  in  1873. 

As  already  stated,  outside  the  belt  of  shifting  sand-dunes  lie?  a  zone 
of  steppe,  interrupted  by  occasional  saline  tracts  seamed  with  low 
ridges  and  hillocks  of  sand.  These,  however,  are  stationary,  being  knit 
together  by  a  poor,  stunted  kind  of  vegetation,  whose  roots  take  firm 
hold  of  the  yielding  soil  and  prevent  it  drifting  with  the  wind,  which 
liere  only  removes  the  lighter  particles  on  the  surface,  leaving  the 
heavier  to  be  moulded  by  time  and  weather  into  a  compact  mass.  North 
of  this  region  lie  saline  argillaceous  plains,  supporting  a  scanty  vegeta- 
tion of  wormwood  and  prickly  bushes,  with  saline  herbs  in  the  marshes, 
^  tract  not  unlike  the  Chinaz-Djizzak  "  hungry  steppe."  All  these  three 
belts  have  to  be  crossed  on  the  road  from  Karshi  to  Burdalyk :  thus, 
between  Earshi  and  Alang  wells,  lies  a  zone  of  saline  argillaceous  earth 
wholly  free  from  sand ;  between  Alang  and  Tash-kuduk  are  stationary 
hillocks  of  sand,  salt  marshes,  and  gravel,  and  lastly,  between  Tash- 
kuduk  and  Burdalyk,  the  whole  distance  of  10  to  15  miles  is  filled  in 
with  shifting  sands. 

These  prefatory  remarks  are  necessary  inasmuch  as  they  apply 
^nerally  to  the  tract  between  Karshi,  Bokhara,  and  the  Amu-daria,  and 
may  also  serve  to  explain  other  routes  leading  to  this  river.  All  of  them 
cross  the  three  zones,  the  saline  clay,  the  sand-hillocks,  and  the 
shifting  sands,  the  difference  between  them  consists  in  the  number  of 
wells  and  distance  between  each,  and  especially  in  the  Avidth  of  the  belt 
of  quicksands  crossed.  With  these  prefatory  remarks  let  us  proceed  to 
consider  the  route  from  Karshi  to  Burdalyk. 

lit  stage,  Karshi  town  to  Shirin*'djui  hamlet ,  14  miles. — Eoad  lies 
through  arable  land  abundantly  supplied  with  good  drinking  water 
stored  in  covered  wells.  The  irrigating  dykes  are  only  flooded  when 
the  Kashka-daria  overflows  its  banks  at  the  end  of  May  or  early  in 
June,  not  often  earlier.  The  inhabitants  are  therefore  obliged  to  dig 
•wells.  The  following  hamlets  are  passed  in  this  stage:  Mitan,  four 
versts  from  Karshi,  strictly  speaking  at  the  end  of  the  gardens  of  this 
town ;  Kalla-Kurgan,  four  versts  from  Mitan,  half-way  between  them  is 
a  roadside  well  with  two  mulberry  trees  growing  beside  it.  The  water 
in  it  is  slightly  tainted,  and  may  be  unwholesome  owing  to  the  im- 
mediate proximity  of  a  large  cemetery,  but  there  are  other  wells 
in  the  hamlets  Kalla-Kurgan  and  H6dja-Kurgan ;  six  versts  from  the 
former  is  the  hamlet  of  Zar-Kunak,  and  seven  versts  beyond  it  Shirin- 
djui. 

*  Shirin-hatuii  was  a  leaiitifal  queen  \?ho80  romantic  story  is  told  by  Schuyler, 
-*  Turkistan,'  i.  p.  108. 
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soil  with  ridges  of  sand ;  further  south  is  a  tract  of  saline  clay  with  its 
usual  scanty  vegetation.  Sixteen  versts  from  Chil-gumbez  cistem  the 
zone  of  stationary  sand-hillocks  begins.  Here  is  Massa-kuduk  well,  with 
brackish  water  though  fit  for  horses  and  cattle.  In  spring  nomadising 
Turkomans  rendezvous  here  before  migrating  to  their  summer  camping- 
grounds  near  Burdalyk  and  the  banks  of  the  Amu-daria.  Eight  versts 
farther,  on  level  ground,  in  the  midst  of  sand-hillocks,  is  Tash-kuduk, 
also  a  brackish  well  though  eagerly  drunk  by  horses.  Indeed,  all  water 
in  these  wells  is  more  or  less  bad ;  on  digging  deeper,  however,  into  the 
subsoil,  below  the  sand,  good  water  may  be  obtained,  and  this  is  what 
all  Turkomans  and  travellers  have  to  depend  on ;  just  as  our  men  did 
at  the  famous  Adam-Krilgan*  wells,  the  surroundings  in  both  cases 
being  very  similar. 

6.  From  Taah-kuduk  to  Burdalyk,  16  miles.  —  This  march  resembles 
the  last.  The  road  winds  through  loose  sand-hillocks  bare  of  vegetation 
except  a  few  bright  green  patches  of  feather  grass,  not  readily  eaten  by 
horses.  These  sand-hillocks,  it  may  be  remembered,  take  the  crescent  or 
horseshoe  form,  the  side  facing  the  wind  being  abrupt,  whilst  the  oppo- 
site slopes  gradually  ofif.  The  road  avoids  their  summits  because  of 
their  steepness.  Hot  winds  are  as  prevalent  here  as  in  the  preceding 
belt. 

Sixteen  versts  from  Tash-kuduk  stands  another  well,  Baigrish-kuduk, 
with  some  others  at  a  little  distance  off  the  road,  subsoil  water  being 
everywhere  procurable.  Near  Baigrish-kuduk  there  is  a  salt-marsh 
about  two  versts  long,  entirely  free  from  sand,  hillocks  of  which 
continue  beyond  it  to  the  turning  of  the  road  to  Naruzima.  At  the  end 
of  this  stage  some  tall  poplars  (Populus  diversifolia)  and  good-sized 
tamarisk  bushes  may  be  seen,  the  latter  half  buried  in  sand.  The  con- 
stantly diminishing  belt  of  cultivated  land  on  the  northern  bank  of  the 
Amu-daria  is  apparently  destined  soon  to  disappear  altogether  under 
sand-drift.  The  inhabitants  of  Bashkaul,|  eight  versts  from  Burdalyk, 
fold  M.  Maief  that  in  the  course  of  four  years  they  would  have  to 
abandon  their  homes  and  move  elsewhere,  for  their  land  was  being 
steadily  encroached  upon  in  two  ways,  on  the  north-east  by  sand,  and 
on  the  south  by  the  river  washing  portions  of  it  away.  A  change,  adds 
M.  Maief,  which  is  taking  place  along  the  whole  extent  of  habitable 

*  Adam-ELrilgon  is  a  place  of  historic  interest,  for  this  was  the  tumlDg-point  of  the 
last  Khivan  expedition.  It  was  here  that  General  Eaufmann's  force  was  reduced  to 
well-nigh  desperate  straits,  when  an  offer  of  fifty  roubles  for  a  glass  of  water  led  to  the 
accidental  discovery  of  Alti-kuduk  (six  wells),  four  versts  from  Adam-Krilgan,  and 
saved  the  expedition.  The  late  Mr.  MacGahan,  in  his  admirable  narrative,  gives  the 
meaning  of  the  word  Adam-ELrilgan,  **  fatal  to  men."  (*  Campaigning  on  the  Oxus/  &c. , 
p.  129). 

t  Bashkaul,  possibly  from  two  Tartar  words,  [bash,  **  head,"  and  aul,  "  village,"  the 
whole  word  might  then  mean  head-village;  the  k  being  introduced  for  the  sake  of 
euphony,  a  bit  of  etymology  for  which  the  translator  is  alone  responsible. 
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land  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Amu-daria.*  Its  left  bank,  however,  is 
being  swept  clear  of  sand  by  the  same  wind  which  is  doing  so  much 
mischief  opposite  (an  apt  illustration  of  the  old  adage,  "  It's  an  ill  wind 
that  blows  nobody  good").  Here  the  area  of  land  fit  for  cultivation 
is  extending,  and  forms  one  continuous  strip,  unbroken  by  those  wide 
sandy  tracts  of  such  frequent  occurrence  on  the  right  bank,  where  the 
steadily  advancing  sea  of  sand  threatens  to  blot  out  all  remaining  traces 
of  culture  and  leave  it  a  barren  desert.  Boads,  caravanserais,  wells,  and 
cisterns  may  all  be  swallowed  up,  for  there  is  no  commercial  intercourse 
to  prevent  their  falling  into  decay.  None  but  djigiU  or  native  guides 
in  the  Russian  service,  or  the  Turkoman  with  his  flocks  and  herds,  pass 
along  the  Karshi-Burdalyk  road  now-a-days.  Not  for  them  or  their  cattle 
were  these  roads  made,  these  cisterns  built,  these  wells  dug.  These 
works  refer  back  to  the  time  of  Abdullah  Khan  "f  (1555-1597),  second  of 
that  name,  the  wise  and  energetic  sovereign  of  Bokhara  and  greatest  of 
the  Sheibanides.  Three  centuries  ago  these  desolate  tracts  could  not 
have  been  nearly  so  extensive  as  they  are  at  present  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Amu-daria,  and  a  considerable  trade  must  have  passed  that 
way. 

The  close  approach  of  sand-drift  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
question  of  turning  the  Amu-daria  into  its  old  channel,  for  it  is  obvious, 
as  M.  Maief  says,  that  if  conditions  remain  unchanged  and  the  right 
bank  be  entirely  covered  with  sand,  the  river  bed  will  in  time  be  choked 
up.  Sedimentary  matter  borne  down  in  such  vast  quantities  and 
deposited  in  its  lower  channel  would  alone  render  futile  any  attempt  to 
divert  the  stream.  % 

But  to  resume  the   consideration    of  the   Karshi-Burdalyk    road. 

*  The  tendency  of  the  Oxub  to  cut  into  its  right  bank,  commented  on  by  more  than 
one  writer  of  eminence,  has  been  attributed  to  Baer's  law  on  the  rotatory  motion  of  the 
earth. 

t  Abdullah  Khan  was,  according  to  Vambcry  (*  Hist,  of  Bokhara,'  p.  284),  styled 
*^  benefactor  of  his  people,"  and  has  left  much  the  same  reputation  as  that  of  liis  con- 
temporary Shah  Abbas  the  Great  in  Persia ;  all  useful  works  in  both  countries  being 
generally  attributed  to  these  two  soyereigns. 

X  When  in  Central  Asia  last  year,  I  ascertained  that  the  balance  of  opinion  was 
against  this  project.  General  Kaufmann  told  me  his  reason  for  considering  it  imprac- 
ticable was  .that  an  enormous  quantity  of  water  would  be  required  to  fill  Lukes  Sari- 
Eamish  to  a  level  sufficiently  high  to  cause  an  overflow  in  the  direction  of  the  UsboL 
But  the  late  General  PetruseTitch,  who  fell  at  Geoktepeh  last  year,  after  an  elaborate 
survey  of  the  delta  and  lower  course  of  the  river,  was  firmly  convinced  of  its  practica- 
bility. His  idea  was  to  connect  the  old  and  present  beds  by  a  continuation  of  the 
Difudan,  a  southern  arm  in  the  Khivan  oasis,  which  is  supposed  to  pass  considerably  to 
the  south  of  Sari-Eamish  Lakes  and  join  the  Usboi  below  these  lakes.  The  more 
attentively  these  questions  are  considered,  the  more  fully  is  one  disposed  to  agree 
with  the  late  Major  Herbert  Wood,  r.e.,  who  remarked : — ^**  But  if  humanity  and 
civilisation  be  not  empty  words,  it  behoves  Russia  to  reclaim  these  deserts,  the  saltness 
of  whose  wells  fills  the  heart  of  the  Turkomans  with  anger  and  malice  against  all 
men." 
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Taking  the  sum  of  all  the  above  stages,  the  itinerary  appears  to  be  as 

follows : — 

Town  of  Earshi — 

Shirin-djui  hamlet 21  yersts. 

Denau  „        22  „  ] 

Alangwell       18  „ 

Sardoba  Chil-gumbez      18  „ 

Tash-kuduk  well      24  „ 

Town  of  Bupdalyk 24  „ 

127      „  or  85  miles. 

the  exact  distance  given  by  Bumes  of  his  route  from  Kojah-Saleh  ferry  to 
Earshi,  which  he  reached  on  the  fourth  day  after  crossing  the  Oxus,  march- 
ing upwards  of  25  miles  a  day.  According  to  the  route  now  described, 
Sardoba  Chil-gumbez  lies  about  half-way  between  Karshi  and  Burdalyk. 
Of  the  importance  of  the  latter  of  these  towns  in  former  times,  the  great 
highway  leading  thither  affords  ample  evidence.  But  little  remains  of 
the  great  works  except  the  wells,  solidly  built  of  brick.  Even  the  edifice 
erected  over  the  entrance  to  the  Sardoba  has  suffered  greatly ;  and  were 
it  not  for  the  Turkomans,  who  fill  the  cistern  with  snow  every  winter,  it 
would  also  disappear  under  sand-drift,  a  fate  that  has  befallen  many 
similar  buildings  on  the  Chinaz-Djizzak  road. 

The  Karshi-Burdalyk  road  leads  direct  to  Guriash,  the  centre  of  the 
Ersari  Turkoman  settlements.  Here  resides  their  elder,  Tillia  Toksabai, 
nominally  vassal  of  Bokhara,  but,  for  all  that,  an  independent  potentate. 
These  Ersari  Turkomans  pay  tribute  to  the  Khan  of  Bokhara  on  40,000 
kebitkas,  but  their  number  is  much  greater;  yet  nothing  further  is 
required  of  them,  and  they  are  left  to  settle  their  own  strifes  and 
dissensions..  The  most  influential  of  their  elders,  Tillia  Toksabai,  is  on 
intimate  terms  with  Abdurrahman  Khan,  and  was  invited  by  him  to 
Oabul,  doubtless  with  the  view  of  coming  to  some  arrangement  in  order 
to  check  the  incursions  of  the  Ersari  into  Northern  Afghan  territory. 
So  far,  these  negotiations  have  not  resulted  in  anything;  for  in  the 
early  part  of  the  present  year  the  Ersari  raided  to  Andkhoi,  and  earned 
off  numerous  cattle,  horses,  camels,  and  prisoners.  All  these  are  held  in 
expectation  of  a  ransom. 

Nor  do  the  Ersari  Turkomans  suffer  their  allegiance  to  Bokhara,  such 
AS  it  is,  to  interfere  with  their  raids  upon  the  bekships  of  Naruzima, 
Burdalyk,  and  Kerki,  included  within  Bokharian  territory,  and  one  of 
their  serkars,  Heldi-gok,  has  gained  notoriety  by  acts  of  brigandage  near 
Burdalyk. 

If  the  Bokhara  Government  looks  upon  them  as  incorrigible,  and 
does  not  attempt  to  control  them,  it  knows,  on  the  other  hand,  how  to 
avail  itself  of  their  predatory  instincts  for  purposes  of  its  own ;  thus 
recently  it  invited  them  to  harass  the  Tekkehs,  and  600  of  them,  accord- 
ing to  M.  Maief,  have  gone  on  an  expedition  into  their  country.    In  this 
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way  the  Ersari  and  Tekkehs  are  enemies,  instead  of  uniting,  as  formerly, 
to  plunder  Persia. 

Another  very  good  road  leads  from  Samarkand  to  Karshi  vi&  Djaiu 
and  Kermina,  whence  its  continuation  is  as  follows : — 

Kermina  town — 

Biver  Sypta  (tributary  of  Narupai)      ..     ..  4  taah. 

Yablu-kuduk 2    „ 

Arab      „  2    „ 

Kassan  bamlet 3    „ 

Town  of  Karshi ..  3    „ 

14    „  or  1 12  veratfl  = 
75  miles. 

The  road  is  throughout  level,  and  water  is  abundant.  Yablu-kuduk 
and  Arab-kuduk  are  groups  of  wells  with  good  water.  In  oonclusioD, 
M.  Maief  gives  the  following  itineraries : — 

1.  From  Bokhara  to  Farab,  crossing  the  Amu-dnria  opposite  Charjoi : — 

Bokhara — 

Mazar-hosh-tiube      13  vcrsts. 

Hodja  Islam  ruins 2  ,, 

Yak-tut  hamlet        19  „ 

Shari-haiber  ruins 10  „ 

Paikan  hamlet 12  „ 

Eara-kul  town 8  „ 

Hodja-daulat  hamlet        16  „ 

Mazar-hodja-Yussuf        8  „ 

Salt  marsh        20  „ 

Farab  hamlet 12  « 

120      „  =  80  miled. 

2.  Direct  road  from  Bokhara  to  Burdaljk  (suiveycd  by  Major  Cbemiafaky)— 

Bokhara — 

Serai  hamlet      7§  versts. 

Kicliik-ob  well 57^      „ 

Tash-ahur  well        20        „ 

Nakhtawell      18        „ 


» 


Tash-kuduk       23 

Burdalyk 19  „ 

145  „  =  97  miles. 

3.  Karshi  to  Naruzima  (from  Maief's  hearboy  iufurmation) — 

Karshi — 

Shirin-djui  hamlet 21  versts. 

Denau         22  „ 

Alang  well        18  „ 

Tali-pakta  bitter  well      32  „ 

Utch-oguz         „      24  „ 


Naruzima 40 


11 


157      „  =  105  miles. 
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4.  Direct  road  from  Karahi  to  Eerki  (from  Maief  s  hearsay  information)— 

Earshi — 

Nishan  bitter  well      3^  tash. 

Sanaulak      „       6     „ 

Eerki  town 4^    „ 

14     ii  =  112  versU 
=    75  miles. 

5.  Road  from  Earshi  yift  Euzar  to  Eerki  (Maicf's  hearsay  information)—      . 

Earshi — 

Yanghi-kent  hamlet Stash. 

Euzar  town 2    „ 

Eerkinchak  well 4    „ 

Gurchak         ^       4    „ 

Sansulak       „ ..      ••  2    „ 

Eerki  town 4^  ,» 

19}  „  =  156  versts 
=  104  miles. 
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Mr.  Leigh  Smith. — Up  to  the  moment  of  going  to  press  no  news  has 
been  received  of  our  adventurous  Arctic  yachtsman.  It  is  now  thought 
by  those  whose  experience  of  navigation  in  the  Spitzbergen  seas  gives 
their  opinion  great  weight,  that  it  is  probable  he  reached  Eira  Harbour 
in  Franz-Josef  Land  in  the  month  of  July,  the  drift  of  the  ice  at  that 
time  being  favourable,  and  that  the  pack  afterwards  closing  in  on  the 
south,  he  lias  been  prevented  from  returning.  If  this  be  the  case  no 
apprehension  need  be  entertained,  at  least  for  the  present,  concerning  him. 
The  Eira,  on  starting  from  Peterhead,  was  furnished  with  provisions  for 
at  least  fourteen  months,  the  bread  and  flour  being  enough  to  last  two 
years.  Captain  David  Gray,  of  Peterhead,  informs  us  that  Mr.  Leigh 
Smith  took  with  him  two  sledges,  with  a  quantity  of  gear  for  tents,  and 
a  wooden  house  capable  of  holding  all  his  crew ;  he  was  prepared,  there- 
fore, for  wintering  and  sledging  northward  in  the  spring. 

Visit  of  the  *  Thomas  Gorwin'  to  Wrangell  Land. — Detaik  of  the 
Arctic  voyage  of  the  United  States  revenue  steamer  Thomcta  Corwiu, 
commanded  by  Captain  C.  L.  Hooper,  have  been  received  since  our  last 
issue.  She  left  San  Francisco  on  ^lay  4th,  on  her  regular  annual 
cruise  along  the  coast  of  Northern  Alaska,  and  with  instructions  to 
search  for  the  Jeannette  Expedition,  and  also  for  the  missing  whalers 
Vi(filant  and  Mount  WoUaaion.  Passing  through  Behring  Strait  unusually 
early  in  the  season,  Captain  Hooper  proceeded  to  the  northern  coast  of 
Siberia,  and  rounding  Capo  Serdze  Kamen  on  May  21  at,  reached  the 
Chukche  village  of  Tapkan.  Here  he  obtained  news  of  the  wreck  of  tho 
whalers,  and  having  procured  sledges  and  dogs  despatched  Lieutenant  Doty 
to  examine  the  vessels,  which  were  found  near  Capo  North.    After  coaling 
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at  the  newly  discovered  coal-mine  near  Cape  Lisbnme,  on  the  Alaska 
coast,  the  Thomas  Gorwin  started  for  Herald  Island,  which  was  reached 
on  July  30th,  and  thoroughly  examined,  its  summit  proving  to  be  a 
little  over  1200  feet  high.  On  August  12th  the  vessel,  having  forced 
her  way  through  the  barrier  of  broken  ice,  anchored  less  than  a  cable's 
length  from  the  shore  of  Wrangell  Land,  opposite  the  mouth  of  a  river. 
A  party  was  landed,  and  found  no  snow  remaining  on  the  lowlands  and 
hills,  though  remains  of  very  heavy  drifts  were  observed  on  the  distant 
mountains.  The  river,  named  by  Captain  Hooper  Clark  Eiver,  was 
75  yards  broad  and  12  feet  deep,  and  had  a  current  of  three  miles  an 
hour.  The  party  proceeded  four  miles  inland,  and  saw  slate-stone  ledges 
and  broken  quartz  rock ;  while  from  a  high  hill  they  traced  the  course 
of  the  river  northwards  for  about  40  miles.  Over  twenty  species  of 
Arctic  plants  were  found  in  bloom,  and  the  flowers  gathered  and  pressed. 
The  place  where  the  party  landed  was  near  the  south-east  cape  in 
N.  lat.  71°  4',  W.  long.  177°  40'  30".  Captain  Hooper  is  of  opinion  that 
very  rarely,  if  ever,  is  there  any  open  jiassage  from  abreast  of  Herald 
Island  to  the  east  shore  of  Wrangell  Land ;  the  water  is  shallow,  and 
solid  ice  appears  to  remain  constantly  frozen  to  the  bottom.  To  the 
eastward  of , Herald  Island,  however,  a  long  open  passage  of  clear  water 
extends  northward  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  the  current  setting 
steadily  up  at  the  rate  of  fiom  one  to  three  knots  an  hour.  According 
to  Captain  Hooper,  this  passage  appears  like  an  ocean  river  running 
between  fixed  banks  of  ice,  either  frozen  to  the  bottom  or  held  in  place 
by  land  on  each  side — Wrangell  Land  on  the  west,  and  an  extension  of 
Keenan's  Land  on  the  east — although  the  latter  was  too  far  distant  to  be 
made  out  from  elevated  places  on  Herald  Island.  It  is  stated  that  the 
Jeannette  is  known  to  have  proceeded  up  this  open  channel,  and  Captain 
Hooper  apd  others  believe  that  she  thus  passed  far  towards  the  north  the 
first  season,  without  being  able  to  approach  Herald  Island  or  Wrangell 
Land. — The  Tliomas  Corwtn  was  at  Point  Barrow  on  the  Arctic  coast  of 
America  on  August  16th,  when  the  ice  was  well  off  the  shore  and  the 
point  easy  of  access.  She  next  proceedec^  to  Plover  Bay  to  coal,  arriving 
there  on  August  24th,  seven  days  after  the  Bodgers,  under  Lieutenant 
Berry,  had  left  the  place.  At  Plover  Bay  Captain  Hooper  found  the 
Golden  Fleece,  which  left  San  Francisco  in  the  latter  part  of  July,  having 
on  board  Lieutenant  P.  H.  Bay,  U.S.A.,  and  his  party,  who  were  on  their 
way  to  establish  the  meteorological  observing  station  at  Point  Barrow, 
and  regarding  whom  we  give  further  news  in  a  subsequent  note.* 
Captain  Hooper  generously  gave  them  his  entire  outfit  of  reindeer 
clothing,  which  ho  had  provided  for  himself  and  his  crew  in  case  his  ship 
should  bo  compelled  to  winter  in  the  Arctic  Seas.  On  August  25th  the 
Thomas  Corwtn  towed  the  Golden  Fleece  out  of  Plover  Bay,  and  left  her 
with  a  fair  wind  making  straight  for  her  destination,  which  Captain 

♦  At  page  735. 
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Hooper  expected  she  would  reach  in  a  short  time,  as  the  northern  shore 
of  A]a8ka  was  well  clear  of  ice. — The  Thomas  Corwin  left  the  Arctic  Seas 
on  September  14th,  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  effect  a  second 
landing  on  Wrangell  Land,  and  reached  San  Francisco  on  the  20th  of 
October. — It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that,  when  in  Kotzebue  Sound, 
Captain  Hooper  explored  a  cairn  on  Chamisso  Island,  in  which  he  found 
records  of  the  British  ship  Blossom^  September  1826,  of  the  Herald,  1848, 
and  of  the  Plover,  1849,  to  which  he  added  the  name  of  the  Thofna9 
Corwin,  He  also  found  the  record  of  a  Russian-American  Company's 
expedition  in  1838.  Dwarf  cranberries  in  great  abundance  were  seen  in 
this  neighbourhood.  At  Elephant  Point,  where  there  are  numbers  of 
mammoth  bones.  Captain  Hooper  and  Professor  Muir  searched  until 
they  found  nearly  an  entire  skeleton  in  good  condition,  besides  the 
remains  of  an  aurochs  and  reindeer.  Captain  Hooper  afterwards  landed 
on  St.  Lawrence  Island  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  of  the  wholesale 
starvation  of  the  natives  which  occurred  there  in  the  winter  of  1878-9, 
and  which  appears  to  have  resulted  from  the  action  of  whisky  traders 
from  Honolulu. 

Visit  of  the  United  States  Steamer  '  Eodgers '  to  Wrangell  Land. 

— In  our  August  number*  we  announced  the  departure  from  San 
Francisco,  on  June  16th,  of  the  Jeannetie  search  expedition,  in  the  United 
States  steamer  Eodgers,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  E.  M.  Berry,  and  we 
have  since  heard  that  she  was  at  Plover  Bay,  on  the  Siberian  coast,  in 
the  middle  of  August.  By  letters  which  reached  San  Francisco  on 
November  7th,  in  the  steam  whaler  Belvidere,  we  are  now  able  to  give 
some  account  of  her  subsequent  proceedings.  Lieutenant  Berry  arrived 
at  Herald  Island  on  August  24th,  but  no  trace  could  be  found  of  the 
Jeannette,  and  a  record  having  been  deposited  on  the  cliff,  the  Bodgers 
left  for  Wrangell  Land,  the  south  coast  of  which  was  reached  after  passing 
through  about  12  miles  of  loose  ice,  on  August  25th.  On  the  following 
day  the  vessel  was  anchored  in  a  fine  harbour,  where  she  could  remain 
in  safety,  while  expeditions  were  engaged  in  exploring  the  interior  and 
in  examining  the  coast-line  for  cairns  and  other  traces  of  the  Jeannetie, 
Lieutenant  Berry  himself  took  charge  of  the  land  party,  which  ascended 
a  mountain  some  2500  feet  high.  From  this  elevation  they  were  able 
to  see  open  water  in  all  directions,  except  between  the  west  and  S.S.W., 
in  which  quarter  a  high  range  of  mountains  seemed  to  terminate 
the  land.  Mr.  H.  S.  Waring,  the  master  of  the  Bodgers,  proceeded  by 
boat  along  the  eastern  and  northern  shores  until  stopped  by  the  ice 
which  had  been  driven  in  by  the  northerly  wind,  and  eventually  he  was 
obliged  to  abandon  his  boat  and  return  by  land  to  the  ship.  Another 
boat,  in  charge  of  Ensign  H.  Hunt,  followed  the  western  coast  until  it 
was  stopped  by  the  same  ice  which  Mr.  Waring  met  with.  Ensign 
Hunt  had  passed  the  most  northern  point  of  Wrangell  Land,  and  was 

•  See  ante,  p.  483. 
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able  to  see  Mr.  Waring's  position,  so  that  the  whole  coast-line  may  be 
considered  to  have  been  examined,  and  Wrangell  Land  proved  to  be  an 
island.  No  trace  of  any  human  being  having  ever  visited  the  island 
could  be  found,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  record  left  by  the  7%mat 
Corwin  about  a  fortnight  previously.  The  position  of  the  harbour 
where  the  Badgers  was  anchored  is  stated  to  be  N.  lat.  70°  67',  W.  long. 
178°  10',  and  it  is  situated  to  the  south  and  west  of  Captain  Hooper's 
landing  place  at  the  mouth  of  Clark  River.  In  her  subsequent  cruising 
the  most  northern  point  reached  by  the  Bodgers  was  N.  lat.  73°  44', 
W.  long.  171°  48',  on  September  19th.  According  to  a  report  received  by 
the  Navy  Department  at  Washington,  the  Badgers  will  winter  in  St 
Lawrence  Bay,  and  Lieutenant  Berry  intends  to  despatch  a  sledge  party 
to  examine  the  Siberian  coast-line  to  the  north  and  west. 

The  Arctic  Cruise  of  the  U.S.  Steamer  'Alliance.*  —  The  United 
States  steamer  Alliance,  which  was  despatched  during  the  past  summer 
under  the  command  of  Captain  G.  H.  Wadleigh  to  search  for  the 
Jeanneite,  returned  to  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  on  November  let.  Captain 
Wadleigh  reported  to  the  Navy  Department  from  Reykjavik,  Iceland, 
that  he  left  Hammerfest  on  September  16th,  and  proceeded  towards 
Spitzbergen,  cruising  under  sail  till  the  25th,  and  getting  as  far  horth  as 
lat.  79°  36'.  On  that  date  he  started  for  Reykjavik,  following  the  ice- 
limit  as  far  as  possible ;  he  took  observations  on  several  occasions,  and 
found  the  ice  to  extend  far  to  the  eastward  of  the  ordinary  limit.  After 
September  20th  the  Alliance  experienced  a  succession  of  gales,  snow, 
sleet,  and  dense  fogs,  so  that  with  the  limited  amount  of  coal  and  pro- 
visions on  board,  Captain  Wadleigh  did  not  think  it  safe  to  attempt  to 
reach  Cape  Brewster,  even  if  the  ice,  which  in  ordinary  seasons  extends 
from  70  to  130  miles  from  the  Greenland  coast,  would  have  allowed  of 
his  doing  so.  His  own  observations  and  the  information  he  obtained 
entirely  confirm  Captain  David  Gray's  report  *  of  the  ice  this  year  extend- 
ing much  further  south  than  usual,  and  he  adds  that  it  was  also  much 
heavier.  The  Norwegian  walrus-hunters  who  ordinarily  go  to  Hinl(^n 
Straits  and  even  further  on  the  north  coast  of  Spitzbergen,  did  not  this 
season  get  as  far  to  the  north  and  east  as  the  Alliance.  Wyde  Jans 
Water,  on  the  south-east,  was  full  of  ice,  which  extended  from  Hope 
Island  nearly  to  Cape  Petermann,  Novaya  Zemlya.  Captain  Wadleigh 
says  that  the  southerly  position  of  the  ice  is  accounted  for  by  the  last 
very  severe  winter  and  the  fact  that  during  July  and  August  the  usual 
southerly  winds  did  not  prevail  and  force  the  ice  northwards.  During 
the  voyage  of  the  Alliance,  careful  search  was  made  for  drift-wood  on  all 
possible  occasions,  and  fishing  vessels  were  communicated  with  and  fur- 
nished with  a  description  of  thQ  Jeannette,  but  no  intelligence  of  any  kind 
was  obtained  respecting  her.     Botanical  and  zoological  collections  were 

♦  Vide  •  Proceedings,'  present  number,  p.  740. 
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made  by  the  officers  of  the  ship,  and  the  temperature  and  specific  gravity 
of  the  sea-water  noted  every  two  hours. 

American  Polar  Station  at  Lady  Franklin  Bay. — Lieutenant  Greely, 
the  commander  of  the  station,  after  his  arrival,  sent  the  following 
message  to  be  telegraphed  from  St.  John's,  Newfoundland.  The 
message  left  Lady  Franklin  Bay  August  Igth,  and  was  telegraphed 
from  St.  John's,  September  19th  : — "  Entered  Lady  Franklin  Bay  one 
month  from  leaving  St.  John's.  Obtained  natives,  skin  clothing,  and 
dogs  at  Godhaven,  Eittenbank,  Upemivik,  and  Proven.  Made  most 
remarkable  trip  recorded,  from  Upemivik  through  middle  passage  to 
Cape  York  in  thirty-six  hours.  In  six  days  and  two  hours  from 
Upemivik,  though  delayed  thirty-two  hours  by  fog,  entered  Lady 
Franklin  Bay;  having  meanwhile  examined  English  dep6t,  Gary 
Island ;  recovered  entire  English  Arctic  Mail  at  Littleton  Island  ; 
discovered  transit  instrument,  Polaris  quarters.  Lifeboat  Cove ;  obtained 
record  Washington  Irving  Island,  overhauled  English  dep6t,  Cape 
Hawks,  and  landed  depdt  at  Carl  Bitter  Bay.  Vessel  never  met  pack 
worthy  of  name,  or  stopped  by  ice,  until  inside  Cape  Lieber,  Lady 
Franklin  Bay,  eight  miles  from  destination,  where  delayed  one  week, 
being  forced  back  south  of  80th  parallel.  Enteted  Discovery  Harbour 
August  11th,  where  station  is  located,  Watercourso  Bay  being  imprac- 
ticable for  landing.  About  140  tons  coal  landed.  Have  killed  here  full 
three  months'  rations  musk  cattle.  "Weather  fine.  Building  framed, 
and  being  covered.     Party  all  well." 

United  States  Meteorological  Station  at  Point  Barrow. — The  ex- 
pedition ♦  which  was  organised  by  the  United  States  Signal  Office  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Station  at  Point  Barrow  for  meteorological, 
magnetic,  and  other  observations,  left  San  Francisco^about  the  end  of 
last  July,  in  charge  of  Lieutenant  P.  H.  Ray,  u.s.a.,  on  board  the 
Odden  Fleece,  and,  as  recorded  on  a  previous  page,  was  met  at  Plover  Bay 
on  August  24th  by  Captain  C.  L.  Hooper,  of  the  Thomas  Corvoin.  Tne 
CMden  Fleece  returned  to  San  Francisco  on  November  5th,  and  her 
master.  Captain  Jacobson,  reports  that  on  September  17th  he  left 
Lieiitenant  Ray  and  his  party  at  the  station,  which  is  called  Oogla- 
lamie,  five  miles  west  of  Point  Barrow.  The  observatory  had  been  put 
up  before  he  left,  and  the  construction  of  the  main  building  was  begun. 
As  soon  as  possible  next  spring  Lieutenant  Ray  intends  to  comtnence  an 
exploration  of  the  valley  of  the  Coppermine  River,  which  he  believes 
to  have  some  connection  with  the  Yukon,  and  afterwards  make  for 
Kotzebue  Sound,  where  a  vessel  will  be  waiting  for  him  with  supplies. 

Longitude  of  Stanley  Pool  on  the  Congo. — Mr.  Stanley  ascended  the 
Congo  to  Stanley  Pool  in  the  month  of  July  last,  and  took  a  series  of 
observations  to  fix  the  longitude  of  the  place.     The  result  has  been 

•  See  ante,  p.  484. 
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conquest  of  Turkistan  and  Ferghana.  During  the  period  between 
the  years  1864  and  1876  Bussia  became  firmly  established  in  Asia,  and 
since  then  she  has  accumulated  abundance  of  data  on  which  day  by 
day  Elaproth's  work  has  been  rectified.  Klaproth  had  long  been  the 
sole  authority  on  the  subject  of  the  geography  of  Central  Asia,  and 
yet  there  existed  all  that  time  a  map  of  which  no  one  had  any  know- 
ledge. By  a  curious  and  inexplicable  concatenation  of  circumstances 
this  document  of  intrinsic  merit  remained  ignored,  and  was  never 
utilised. — Jean  Gustavo  Benat,  serjeant  in  the  Swedish  army,  was 
taken  prisoner  at  Poltava,  was  interned  at  Tobolsk,  and  in  the  year 
1716  was  allowed  to  join  a  detachment  sent  with  supplies  to  the 
column  conducted  by  Buchholz,  which  was  encamped  on  Yamyshef 
Lake.  The  detachment  under  Buchholz  was  attacked  by  the  Kalmuks 
on  the  Irtysh  near  Kariakofzar  and  was  put  to  rout,  when  Benat 
was  a  second  time  a  prisoner,  and  was  taken  to  Djungaria.  In  that 
region  he  appears  to  have  acquired  a  very  great  influence,  aiding  the 
Kalmuks  in  their  struggle  with  China.  It  was  at  that  time  that  he 
probably  drew  up  the  map  in  question  from  the  information  he  obtained 
daring  his  sojourn  in  Djungaria.  Having  been  seventeen  years  in  the 
country,  Benat  returned  to  Siberia  in  1735.  On  his  way  to  Sweden 
through  St.  Petersburg  he  must  have  been  an  object  of  great  interest  to 
scientific  men,  and,  displaying  his  knowledge,  he  must  have  promised  to 
send  to  the  Bussian  Academy  from  Sweden  a  copy  of  his  map.  Nothing- 
more,  however,  was  ever  heard  of  him,  and  dying,  Benat  and  his  map^ 
mnst  have  been  entirely  forgotten. — After  an  interval  of  150  years  a. 
Swede  has  resuscitated  the  name  and  work  of  his  countryman,  bringing^- 
theni  forward  for  the  appreciation  of  the  present  generation.  Mr.. 
Stryndsberg,  assistant  librarian  of  the  Boyal  Library  at  Stockholm,  ha»- 
succeedcd  at  last  in  his  diligent  search,  and  has  discovered  the  original 
map  in  question  in  the  library  of  Linkoping. — Mr.  Stryndsberg  has  kindly- 
forwarded  a  photograph  of  this  original  map  to  tho  Imperial  Bussian 
Geographical  Society,  and  the  Council  of  the  Society  having  charged 
Messrs.  Mackeyef  and  Sreznefski  with  the  examination  of  the  document, 
has  requested  the  Cartographic  Establishment  of  the  ^l^tat-Major  to 
reproduce  a  facsimile.  This  work  seems  to  have  been  admirably  executed, 
and  the  handsome  binding  in  quarto  bears  the  title  "  Carte  de  la  Djun- 
garie,  constructed  by  the  Swede  Benat  during  his  captivity  among  the 
Kalmuks  from  1716  to  1733.  Published  by  tho  Imperial  Bussian 
Geographical  Society,  St.  Petersburg,  1881." 

Journey  of  MM.  Bonyalot  and  Capus  on  the  Amu-daria.* — Taking 
advantage  of  the  return  of  tho  Afghan  Embassy,  which  the  Amir  had 
sent  to  General  Kaufmann,  MM.  Bonvalot  and  Capus  started  from 
Samarkand  on  March  13th  for  the  Amu-daria.     The  party  first  pro- 

*  From  a  commanication  made  to  the  Geographical  Society  of  Paris  on  October  2l8t 
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ceeded  to  Jame,  near  the  frontier  of  Hussian  Turkistan,  and  tbenoe  by 
the  caravan  route  to  Karshi,  arriving  there  on  March  17th.  Both  in 
the  importance  of  its  trade  and  the  number  of  its  population,  this  place 
is  the  second  town  in  Bokhara.  On  March  24th  the  travellers  arrived 
at  Kilif,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Amu-daria,  where  the  heat  was  very 
great,  the  thermometer  standing  at  103"^  Fahr.  in  the  shade  at  2  p.x. 
After  passing  Karshi  they  found  the  country  very  broken,  and  water 
was  scarce  and  bad.  The  route  from  Kilif  to  Karshi  is  used  by  caravans 
going  from  Northern  Afghanistan  to  Bokhara,  which  cross  the  Amu- 
daria  in  ferry-boats  drawn  by  horses  swimming.  The  river  is  there 
about  450  yards  broad,  and  has  a  current  of  over  three  miles  an  hour. 
The  Bussian  escort  was  left  at  Kilif,  whence  the  travellers  started  on 
March  28th  for  Shirabad  by  way  of  Ghushka.  The  region  is  cultivated  by 
a  few  poverty-stricken  Turkomans,  but  nearly  all  the  cattle  perished  in  the 
winter  of  1878-9,  during  which  the  Amu-daria  was  frozen.  The  richest 
man  in  the  country  now-a-days  is  said  to  be  worth  only  about  twelve 
poimds  sterling.  From  Shirabad  the  travellers  made  for  the  Sur-khan 
Valley,  and  they  found  the  Bokharan  authorities  very  ill-disposed  to 
afford  them  any  information.  After  the  village  of  Ak-Eurghan  the 
region  of  ruins  (Gul-gula)  commences,  and  extends  as  far  as  Termez  on 
the  Amu-daria.  There  were  found  traces  of  brick  buildings  and  for- 
tresses, from  which  signals  were  exchanged  with  ancient  Balkh,  and  of 
which  the  remembrance  still  exists  in  the  country.  This  vast  ruin  is 
-called  in  the  north  Shahri-Gulgula,  also  Shahri-sam&n,  and  Termez  on 
ihe  Amu-daria.  MM.  Bonvalot  and  Capus  are  believed  to  have  been  the 
first  Europeans  to  visit  it.  They  found  there  monuments  of  the  highest 
interest,  and  collected  a  number  of  legends,  in  which  are  mixed  up  the 
names  of  Baber,  Iskander  (Alexander  the  Groat),  Tamerlane,  and  Gknghis 
Khan.  According  to  the  inhabitants,  the  ruins  are  those  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah;  and  the  question  aiises  whether  there  may  not  be,  as  at 
Balkh,  a  Greek  town  under  the  Mussulman  one.  This  region  is  well 
watered,  and  the  soil  well  suited  for  cultivation ;  there  are  however,  but 
few  inhabitants,  except  near  Surshane  and  in  the  old  bed  of  the  Oxua. — 
From  Termez  the  caravan  reached  Shirabad  across  a  sandy  desert,  and 
thence  went  to  Karshi  by  the  steppe,  returning  to  Samarkand  on 
May  lOth  by  the  Kashka-daria. — MM.  Bonvalot  and  Capus  are  stated  to 
have  brought  back  with  them  a  number  of  observations,  documents,  and 
collections  of  the  greatest  interest. 

M.  Wiener*8  Explorations  in  South  America.  — We  have  been 
favoured  by  Mr.  Edward  Whymper  with  an  opportunity  of  perusing  an 
interesting  letter  addressed  to  him  by  the  accomplished  and  enterprising 
traveller,  Dr.  Wiener,  who  is  now  engaged  in  exploring  the  tributaries 
of  the  Upper  Amazons  in  Ecuador  and  North  Peru.  He  writes  from 
Yurimaguas,  on  the  river  Huallaga,  in  May  last,  stating  that  after 
a  journey  across  the  continent  from  Quito  to  the  Atlantic,  vi4  the  Napo 
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and  the  Amazons,  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  an  intended 
ooUeague  from  France,  with  whom  a  scheme  of  exploration  was  to 
be  carried  but,  but  who  failed  to  make  his  appearance,  he  had  again 
ascended  the  Amazons  to  nearly  the  limits  of  navigation,  in  a  small 
steamer  which  the  Brazilian  Government  had  placed  at  his  dispOsaL    In 
this  vessel  he  had  ascended  the  main  stream  as  far  as  the  famous  canon, 
Pongo  de  Manseriche,  and  steamed  up  the  Morona,  the  Fastaza,  and  the 
Tigre,  tributaries  of  the  left  bank ;  the  last-mentioned,  which  had  never 
before  been  explored,  he  ascended  for  a  distance  of  515  miles.    His  chief 
attention,  however,  appears  to  have  been  devoted  to  the  Upper  Maranon, 
beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Iluallaga,  which  is  one  of  the  least  known 
tracts  of  the  South  American  interior.      He  here  discovered  a  new 
tributary,  called  the  Samirid.     This  river  he  ascended  for  250  miles  to  a 
lake  whence  it  takes  its  source,  and  found  it,  as  well  as  numerous 
tributaries,  perfectly  navigable ;  the  forests  of  its  banks  abounded  with 
indiarubber  trees  and  salsaparilla.      Other  streams  of  less  importance 
were  also  for  the  first  time  explored,  and  M.  Wiener  adds  that  he  has 
mapped  the  region  examined  on  the  scale   of  1 :  10,000,  and   taken 
400  astronomical  observations  to  fix  positions. 

The  Rio  Puriis.  —  In  a  letter  which  he  addressed  to  the  South 
American  Missionary  Society  from  Sao  Pedro  de  Caxoeira  on  July  27th, 
Lieutenant  B.  Jones,  R.N.,  furnishes  some  information  regarding  the  Bio 
Puriis  and  a  scheme  for  connecting  it  with  the  Madeira  at  the  junction 
of  the  Bio  Beni  and  the  Bio  Mamore,  for  which  he  is  indebted  to  a 
gentleman  who  has  founded  and  successfully  carried  on  a  settlement 
some  600  miles  up  this  great  tributary  of  the  Amazons.  The  river  was 
known  to  the  Incas  as  the  mysterious  Serpent  Biver,  and  later  on  by 
the  natives  of  the  region  as  the  Wainy ;  eventually  being  called  the 
Purds,  an  abbreviation  of  Puru-puru^  which,  with  the  word  Myra  pre- 
fixed, signifies  "  painted  people."  The  river,  as  is  well  known,  was  first 
explored  by  our  Associate  and  Gold  Medallist,  Mr.  Wm.  Chandless,  in 
1864-5.  Oh  no  other  affluent  of  the  Amazons  is  navigation  now  carried  on 
for  such  a  great  distance  as  on  the  Bio  Purus.  There  are  other  affluents  of 
greater  volume,  such  as  the  Bio  Negro  and  the  Bio  Madeira,  but,  owing 
to  rapids,  these  are  only  navigable  for  about  500  and  400  miles  respec- 
tively, while  the  Puriis  is  in  the  rainy  season  navigable  for  nearly  its 
entire  length.  Since  1865  there  has  been  a  continuous  stream  of  emigra- 
tion to  the  river  and  its  affluents,  chiefly  in  connection  with  the  india- 
rubber  trade,  and  the  population  is  now  probably  about  30,000.  During 
every  month  in  the  rainy  season  at  least  two  steamers  ascend  the  river 
to  a  distance  of  nearly  1600  miles,  and  in  the  dry  season  they  go  about 
1000  miles  up  it,  or  six  miles  above  the  mission  station  at  Sao  Pedro. — 
The  trade  on  the  river  is  at  present  almost  entirely  confined  to  india- 
rubber,  but  before  long  will  also  include  rice,  coffee,  sugar,  and  cattle. 
The  rich  soil  of  the  Puriis  region  is  said  to  be  especially  suited  for  rice 
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cultivation,  and  in  a  somewhat  less  degree  to  the  prodnction  of  sngu 
and  coffee.    The  people  at  present  on  the  river  are  emigrants  from  the 
province  of  Ceara,  who  are  of  little  nse  from  an  industrial  point  of  view ; 
but,  in  order  to  promote  the  development  of  this  region,  the  Braalian 
Government  are  said  to  be  making  arrangements  for  a  large  immigratioii 
of  Chinese.   The  gentleman  to  whom  Lieutenant  Jones  refers  has  already 
commenced  the  construction  of  a  road  which  is  to  connect  his  settlement 
on  the  Furus  with  the  savannahs,  a  distance  of  37  miles,  and  his  object  is 
that  it  should  be  continued  across  the  savannahs  to  the  point  where  the 
Beni  and  Mamor6  unite  to  form  the  Madeira.    He  is  endeavouring  to 
interest  the  Bolivian  Government  in  the  project,  which,  if  carried  out, 
will  have  the  effect  of  drawing  a  large  cattle-trade  to  the  Purus. 

New  Oeographical  Society. — A  new  Geographical  Society  has  lately 
been  formed  at  San  Francisco,  under  the  title  of  the  Geographical 
Society  of  the  Pacific.  Professor  George  Davidson,  of  the  United 
States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  is  the  President;  and  our  asso- 
ciates, Mr.  Wm.  Lane  Booker,  Her  Majesty's  Consul  for  the  Stafes  of 
California  and  Oregon,  and  Mr.  C.  Mitchell  Grant  are  respectively 
Vice-President  and  Secretary.  The  objects  of  the  Society  are  **to 
encourage  geographical  exploration  and  discovery ;  to  investigate  and 
disseminate  information  by  discussion,  lectures,  and  publications;  and 
particularly  to  establish  in  San  Francisco,  for  the  benefit  of  commerce, 
navigation,  and  the  general  interests  of  the  Pacific  Slope,  a  place  where 
the  means  will  be  afforded  of  obtaining  accurate  information  respecting 
the  countries  bordering  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  as  well  as  all  other  parts 
of  the  world."  The  Society  will  bo  in  a  favourable  position  for  obtaining 
early  intelligence  regarding  the  opening  up  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska, 
and  the  northern  region  generally. 
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The  Recent  Advance  of  (he  Polar  Ice  in  the  Greenland  and 

Spitzhergen  Sea. 

Map,  p.  768.  * 

Petebhead,  lOth  October^  1881. 

Deab  Sib, — I  have  sent  you  by  mail  to-day  a  Greenland  chart,  showing  the 
margin  of  the  ice  between  Iceland  and  Spitzhergen  during  the  past  two  years. 

The  increase  of  the  ice,  I  think,  is  due  to  the  severe  winter  we  have  had  lately, 
and  to  the  absence  of  the  usual  drift  of  the  ice,  which  was  very  marked  in  1880 
and  1881. 

We  have  often  great  difficulty  in  keeping  up  our  northing,  being  constantly 
driven  south  by  the  rapid  drift  of  the  ice.  The  past  two  years  have  been  quite 
different,  the  ice  has  been  almost  stationary  notwithstanding  that  the  winds  were 
strong  from  the  north,  up  to  the  end  of  June  in  both  years. 
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The  absence  of  southerly  drift  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  lanes  of  water 
making  amongst  the  floes,  being  immediately  frozen  up  again  with  the  severe 
frosts,  keeping  the  ice  fixed  together,  and  preventing  any  largo  waters  being  made 
to  force  the  ice  south. 

The  ice  has  not  diminished  daring  the  last  two  summers  so  fast  as  usual,  owing 
to  the  frosts  covering  the  lanes  and  pools  of  water  with  bay  ice,  preventing  the 
wash  of  the  water  from  cutting  into  it  and  washing  it  away.  Close  ice  melts  very 
«lowly,  open  ice  soon  disappears. 

This  w^inter  the  ice  may  spread  still  further,  unless  the  winds  prevail  from  the 
flonth  to  raise  the  temperature,  drive  the  ice  north  and  eat  into  it  along  its  aouthera 
edjie.  If  the  winter  winds  are  northerly,  we  may  expect  to  meet  with  the  ice  in  the 
«pring,  approaching  the  Faroe  Islands  on  the  west,  and  find  it  down  on  the  coast  of 
Norway  on  the  east. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  advance  of  the  ice  south  has  already  afiected  our 
climate.  The  cold  bleak  winds,  with  the  dull,  shapeless,  leaden  coloured  sky,  and 
want  of  sunshine,  which  we  have  had  here  all  summer,  are  very  characteristic  of 
Arctic  weather.  We  had  frost  here  early  in  August,  and  ice  was  seen  on  the  pools. 
I  am  afraid  we  may  expect  an  early  and  severe  winter. 

When  the  Eira  returns,  Mr.  Leigh  Smith  may  add  his  observations,  and  com- 
plete the  lay  of  the  ice  to  Gil  lis  Land.  David  Gbay. 


Askja,  the  Largest  Volcano  of  Iceland. 

16,  KiNGSToy  Terbace,  CuKnuroSt  SrJ  November,  1881. 

I  find  upon  making  a  more  extended  examination  this  summer  of  the  lava-flood 
erupted  in  the  MJ'vatns  Oraefi  in  1875,  that  its  description  in  my  i>a|)er,  published  in 
the  August  number  of  the  '  Proceedings,'  is  in  some  (larticulars  incorrect. 

The  lava  covers  a  larger  area  than  is  there  stated,  viz.  "  twelve  miles  in  length 
from  S.S.W.  to  N.N.E.,  by  from  half  a  mile  to  three  miles  in  breadth,"  while  the 
extent  of  the  subsidence  is  not  so  great. 

Both  in  1878  and  1880  1  approached  the  site  of  the  eruption  by  crossing  the 
deserts  from  the  north-west,  and  when  at  a  distance  of  three  or  four  miles  from  the 
northern  end  of  the  lava-bed  I  came  upon  deep  ]iarallel  rifts  running  therefrom  in 
that  direction,  between  which  an  extensive  subsidence  had  recently  taken  place,  its 
depth  increasing  as  the  lava  was  neared.  I  followed  up  the  westernmost  of  the  rifts 
until  it  was  concealed  by  a  sheet  of  lava  which  had  spread  out  beyond  it  from  the 
main  bed  ;  the  northern  end  of  which  lies  for  over  a  mile  in  the  trough-like  hollow 
formed  by  the  subsidence.  Having  no  tent  with  mo,  and  the  nearest  farm,  Keykja- 
hlkt,  being  distant  18  miles,  1  upon  neither  occasion  examined  the  bed  farther 
southward  than  the  point  where  the  westernmost  rift  was  hidden  by  the  flow  of  lava 
westward,  or  terminated ;  ascending  to  the  summit  of  a  crater-cone,  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  northern  end  of  the  bed,  to  get  an  idea  of  its  extent,  it  stretching 
farther  southward  than  the  eye  can  follow  when  one  is  standing  on  the  level  ground. 
Deceived  by  the  wonderful  clearness  of  the  atmosphere  (frequently  in  Iceland  it  is 
possible  to  see  from  the  summit  of  one  mountain  others  70  miles  off),  I  judged  the 
extent  of  the  lava-bed  to  be  as  stated,  whereas  its  length  is  at  least  18  miles,  and  its 
greatest  breadth  six  or  seven.  The  people  of  Keykjahlid;  who  scour  the  Orjefi  every 
autumn  in  search  of  strayed  sheep,  say  it  is  over  four  Danish  (  =  22  English)  miles 
in  length.  1  his  year  I  stayed  some  time  at  Reykjahlid,  and,  believing  the  bed  to  be 
but  12  miles  in  length,  I  made  an  early  start  one  morning  in  August  to  ride  round 
it,  my  guide  and  m}  self  each  haviug  a  ^pare  pony.    After  tiding  up  the  western  side 
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of  the  bed  for  about  eight  miles,  I  found  that  I  had  been  deceived  as  to  its  extent, 
and  that  it  stretched  away  southward  for  another  10  miles  at  the  least,  while  a  Tast 
sheet  lay  spread  out  westward  in  a  depression  in  the  Oraefi  for  three  milet  or  wat. 
At  this  point  I  had  to  turn  my  ponies'  heads  again  in  the  direction  of  Reykjahlid,  it 
being  evident  the  poor  jaded  brutes  could  not  hold  out  to  accomplish  a  journey  of 
76  miles.  A  night  out  in  the  open  air  would  have  been  no  great  bardabip,  for  the 
weather  was  beautifully  fine,  and  at  this  time  of  the  year  there  would  have  been  hot  a 
few  hours'  darkness ;  the  ponies,  however,  had  been  hard  ridden  for  over  a  moDth, 
consequently  an  addition  of  over  20  miles  to  what  at  the  outset  had  been  a  snflScientlr 
long  journey  of  over  50  miles,  was  not  to  be  thought  of:  as  it  was,  we  had  to  walk 
the  greater  part  of  the  way  back  to  Reykjahlid,  leading  our  fagged-out  steed* 
Moreover,  to  have  foimd  water  for  our  ponies  it  would  have  been  neceawuy  to  have 
either  retraced  our  steps  and  gone  round  the  northern  end  of  the  lava,  or  ridden  on 
and  doubled  its  southern  extremity,  and  then  struck  eastward  to  the  Jokolsi,  a  river 
five  miles  distant ;  adding  at  least  another  10  miles  to  our  journey. 

Between  the  sheet  of  lava  spreading  westward  about  a  mile  from  the  northern 
end  of  the  main  bed,  and  the  far  larger  sheet  spreading  out  in  a  similar  manner  about 
midway,  no  subsidence  had  taken  place  during  the  1875  eruption.  An  older  lava- 
flow  here  underlies  the  newer  for  some  considerable  distance,  and  this,  when  I 
examined  the  bed  from  the  crater,  I  mistook  for  new  lava  lying  in  a  troogh-like 
hollow  like  the  one  to  the  northward,  and  concluded  that  a  subsidence  had  taken 
place  the  whole  length  of  the  bed.  I  was  told  by  a  man  at  Reykjahliil,  who  had 
been  to  the  southern  end  of  the  lava,  that  deep  rifts  were  to  be  seen  there,  and  that 
a  subsidence  had  taken  place  between  them,  but  he  could  not  say  how  fiar  to  the 
northward  it  extended, 

Wm.  Geo.  Lock. 


EEPOET  OP  THE  EVENING  MEETINGS,  SESSION  1881-82. 

First  Meeting,  Uth  November,  1881. — The  Eight  Hon.  Lord  Abebdare, 

President,  in  the  Chair. 

Presentations. — Major  C.  JR.  Macgregor  (Bengal  Staff  CJorps) ;  Bev.  E.  A. 
Davies, 

Elections. — John  W,  Anderson,  Esq,;  Lieut.  W.  H.  Coombes,  b.n. ;  Charlts 
Theodor  Knans,  Esq, ;  Kenneth  M*Lea,  Esq, ;  Maurice  Portman,  Esq. ;  Iknri 
Buffer,  Esq. ;  William  Balin  Smith,  Esq. ;  Frederick  West,  Esq. 

The  President  opened  the  New  Session  with  the  following  address : — 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — The  practice  which  prevailed  during  the  long  presi- 
dency of  Sir  Roderick  Mnrchison  of  making  on  the  opening  of  every  new  session 
an  elaborate  address  almost  of  the  same  importance  as  that  delivered  at  the 
Anniversary  Meeting,  has  not  been  followed  by  my  immediate  predecessors ;  and  in 
my  opinion  it  would  be  well  that  their  example  should  be  adhered  to  until  another 
Sir  Roderick  arises.  I  shall  therefore  adopt  the  recent  practice  and  simply  bring 
before  you  the  principal  events  connected  with  geography  since  we  parted  in  June 
last. 

It  was  about  the  end  of  July  that  I  received  a  letter  from  Prince  Teano,  the 
President  of  the  Italian  Geographical  Society,  informing  me  of  the  expected  arrival 
of  Dr.  Matteucci  and  Lieutenant  Massari  from  a  very  long  and  arduous  eJEpedition 
across  the  broadest  part  of  Africa.  I  immediately  communicated  with  the  officers  of 
the  Geographical  Society,  but  no  news  reached  us  of  the  expected  travellers  until  I 
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had  left  town,  when  I  heard  of  their  arrival,  and  at  the  same  time  of  the  death  of 
Dr.  Matteucci  in  London.  He  landed  with  Lieutenant  Massari  in  Liverpool  on  the 
5th  August,  but  died  almost  immediately  after  his  arrival  in  London  on  the  8th. 
The  Italian  Ambassador  and  Lieutenant  Massari  called  upon  me  at  my  residence  in 
town,  but  unfortunately  at  that  time  I  had  left  London.  The  remarkable  journey 
accomplished  by  these  travellers  commenced  in  March  1880,  when,  accompanied  by 
Prince  Giovanni  Borghese,  who  paid  the  cost  of  the  expedition,  they  started  from  the 
port  of  Suakin,  on  the  Red  Sea.  lliey  proceeded  thence  to  Khartum;  they 
traversed  Kordofan  and  Darfur,  staying  at  the  principal  towns  of  each  country, 
Prince  Giovanni  Borghese  returning  to  the  Mediterranean  by  the  caravan  route  from 
the  capital  of  Darfur.  Having  spent  some  time  among  the  wild  tribes  of  Wadai,  they 
proceeded  to  Kuka,  on  Lake  Chad,  and  remained  a  considerable  time  in  the  town 
of  ELano,  which  is  described  by  Lieutenant  Massari  as  containing  some  50,000 
inhabitants.  From  there,  taking  a  south-westerly  course,  they  reached  Egga,  on 
the  Niger ;  there  they  were  met  by  Mr.  Macintosh,  the  agent  of  the  West  African 
Trading  Company,  who  generously  conveyed  them  to  the  mouth  of  the  Niger  on  one 
of  the  steamers  of  the  company,  an  act  of  kindness  for  which  Lieutenant  Massari 
expressed  his  gratitude  in  his  address  to  the  Intemational  Congress  at  Venice ;  and 
they  returned  home  after  a  journey  across  Africa  occupying  some  sixteen  months. 

In  one  respect  this  expedition  is  perfectly  new,  that  is  to  say,  the  two  Italian 
travellers  are  the  first  who  have  travelled  the  whole  breadth  of  the  Soudan  from  sea 
to  sea ;  but  there  are  very  few  portions  of  the  route  which  have  not  separately  been 
vbited  by  preceding  travellers.  Kordofan  and  Darfur  have  been  not  only  visited  by 
various  travellers,  but  of  late  years  they  have  been  surveyed  by  American  engineers  in 
the  Egyptian  service,  and  by  English  engineers  under  the  orders  of  our  distinguished 
countryman,  Mr.  Fowler.  Of  Wadai  much  less  was  known,  owing  to  the  fanatical 
jealousy  of  its  people  towards  strangers.  It  was  in  this  country  that  Dr.  Vogel  was 
barbarously  murdered;  but  more  recently,  in  1873,  it  was  traversed  from  west  to 
east  by  Dr.  Nachtigal.  Then  as  regards  Kuka,  on  Lake  Chad,  and  Kano,  these 
towns  have  been  visited,  during  the  last  fifty  years,  by  various  English  and  German 
travellers,  and  of  course  the  part  of  the  Niger  seen  by  them  has  been  familiar  to 
travellers  for  a  very  considerable  period.  There  is,  therefore,  but  little  absolute 
novelty  in  the  countries  they  have  described.  What  they  have  been  able  to  do  is  to 
fix  with  accuracy  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  a  considerable  number  of  towns,  and 
so  far  they  have  rendered  service  to  geography ;  and  there  is  no  denying  that  they 
showed  very  great  courage  and  extraordinary  perseverance  in  executing  a  journey  full 
of  apprehended  and  real  danger — a  danger  so  great  that  Dr.  Nachtigal  informed  the 
Venice  Congress,  after  Lieutenant  Massari's  address,  that  he  had  done  his  best  to 
advise  them  not  to  undertake  so  perilous  a  journey.  One  can  understand  that 
they  should  have  neglected  this  warning,  because  nothing  could  be  more  remark- 
able in  the  recent  resurrection  of  Italy  than  its  desire  to  vindicate  its  old 
reputation  in  every  walk  of  civilisation,  and  especially  in  the  path  of  geographical 
discovery.  We  know  what  we  owe  to  the  Italians,  and  we  know  that  for  their 
own  profit  and  for  their  own  honour  they  were  the  great  travellers  by  land  in 
the  middle  ages,  from  Marco  Polo  downwards ;  and  we  know  that  although,  owing 
to  the  then  condition  of  Italy,  broken  up  as  it  was  into  separate  States,  they 
sent  out  no  great  naval  expeditions  of  discovery  on  their  own  account,  yet 
they  furnished  the  maritime  skill  and  the  extended  knowledge  of  geography  in 
the  persons  of  Columbus,  Sebastian  Cabot,  the  Zeni,  and  others,  which  gave  them 
the  command  of  expeditions  from  Spain,  from  Portugal,  from  France,  and  from 
England,  which  accomplished  the  great  things  with  which  we  are  all  familiar.  The 
Italians  are  weary  of  this  m  vos  non  vcbis  policy ;  they  are  anxious  to  do  something 
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for  themselves,  and  I  feel  oonvinced  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  iirben  ve  sb&ll 
see  Italian  ships  vieiog  with  the  boldest  Arctic  and  Antarctic  nayigators.  At  tbU 
moment  the  Italians  are  looking  forward  with  great  interest  to  the  proceedings  of 
Lieutenant  Bove  of  the  Italian  Navy  in  an  Antarctic  expedition  which  be  is  ahoot 
to  undertake,  not  on  behalf  of  Italy  itself,  but  on  behalf  of  the  Argentine  Republic 

Another  event,  which  must  have  been  of  great  interest  to  all  the  members  of  the 
Society,  was  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  York.  The  Geographioil 
Department  of  that  Association  is  almost  always  conducted  by  men  of  great  know* 
ledge  and  of  great  reputation,  and  addresses  worthy  of  this  country,  and  of  the  state 
of  geographical  knowledge,  are  usually  delivered;  but  I  will  undeitake  to  Fay  ihtt 
on  no  previous  occasions  were  the  addresses  of  greater  interest  and  more  worthy  of 
careful  study  than  those  delivered  at  the  meeting  of  the  I^ritish  Association  at 
York,  in  the  beginning  of  September  last.  The  address  of  Sir  Joseph  Hooker, 
the  President  of  that  department,  js  a  masterpiece  (>f-its  kind;  bis  rapid  con- 
densed review  of  the  progress  of  geography  within  the  last  fifty  years,  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  British  Association  was  celebrating  its  fiftieth  anniversary,  was  itself 
an  admirable  ^performance ;  but  of  far  greater  interest  and  importance  was  that 
part— the  larger  part — of  the  address  which  dealt  with  the  increased  knowledge 
of  the  distribution  of  plants,  and  which  threw  a  new  and  vivid  interest  eapecially 
upon  the  Arctic  regions  and  upon  the  large,  and  to  most  persons  unexpected,  ]  art 
which  they  have  played  in  the  distribution  of  fiora  over  the  world.  Tbe  Romans, 
during  the  fall  of  the  P^mpire,  vexed  and  troubled  and  harassed  by  tbe  continual 
incursions  of  tribes  in  the  North,  used  to  call  the  North  the  officina  gentium^  "the 
factory  of  nations,"  and  it  would  appear  from  recent  discovery  and  investigation, 
as  set  forth  by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  that  we  may  look  upon  the. "frozen  North" 
as  the  great  nursery  of  the  existing  flora  of  the  world,  a  discovery,  aa  I  said  before, 
as  interesting  as  it  is  unexpected.  But  Sir  Joseph  Hooker's  address  was  not 
the  only  address  of  interest  delivered  upon  that  occasion.  He  was  followed  by 
Sir  Frederick  Evans,  the  Hydrographer  of  the  Navy,  who  gave  an  account  of  what 
had  Veen  accomplished  everywhere,  but  especially  by  this  country,  in  the  careful 
examination  of  the  shores  of  continents  and  islands  and  of  seas.  No  doubt,  as  we 
all  know  from  statistics,  of  which  we  have  heard  a  great  deal  during  the  last  few 
months,  England  has  a  navy  nearly  equal  to  half  of  that  of  the  civilised  world  and, 
therefore,  it  might  be  expected  that  the  part  that  England  should  take  in  the 
survey  of  the  ocean  and  its  shores  would  be  a  considerable  one.  My  belief  is  that 
the  part  taken  by  England  is  even  more  than  commensurate  to  the  proportion  of 
its  navy  to  the  navies  of  the  world,4md  that  active  as  many  coimtries  are  in  this 
useful  and  necessary  work,  no  country  has  played  so  large  a  part  and  is  now  so 
actively  engaged  in  this  work,  as  the  British  nation.  Then,  again,  interesting  and 
admirable  addresses  were  delivered  by  Sir  Richard  Tem])le  on  the  discoveries  made 
in  Asia  during  the  last  fifty  years ;  by  Mr.  Clements  Markbam  on  tbe  advance  of 
knowledge  in  the  Arctic  regions  during  the  same  period;  and  by  Colonel  Grant 
on  the  progress  of  discovery  in  Africa,  a  country  which  we  may  say  has  been, 
in  part,  almost  "invented,"  to  use  the  Latin  term,  during  that  period.  Not  of 
less  interest,  perhaps,  was  the  stirring  address  given  on  that  occasion  by  tbe  Rev 
Horace  Waller,  whose  speech  reflected  the  enthusiasm  which  has  carried  so  many 
men,  like  Livingstone  and  his  followers,  into  discoveries  as  much  for  the  benefit  of 
science  as  for  the  advantage  of  the  human  race. 

I  think  we  ouglit  not  to  pass  over,  as  being  of  the  greatest  possible  interest,  the 
address  given  by  that  great  benefactor  of  travellers,  Mr.  Francis  Galton,  upon  the 
improvements  made  in  the  means  of  travelling,  so  as  to  enable  tbe  traveller  to 
execute  his  work  with  the  utmost  possible  safety.     All  these  tbings  show,  I 
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think,  a  great  deal  of  healthy  life,  whether  they  record  the  progress  of  scientific 
knowletlge  or  of  daring  in  enterprise  during  the  last  fifty  years;  and  I  must 
say  it  seems  to  me  to  give  an  answer  to  those  sickly  moralists  who  are  con- 
tinually declaiming  upon  the  decadence  and  deterioration  of  the  human  race, 
physically  and  morally.  I,  on  the  other  hand,  would  venture  to  say  that,  judging 
from  the  ardent  love  of  science,  judging  from  the  daring,  the  spirit  of  adventure,  the 
perseverance,  the  fortitude  displayed  during  those  times,  instead  of  talking  of 
deterioration  and  decadence,  we  may  point  to  the  last  fifty  years  as  proving  satis- 
fiactorily  and  conclusively  that  the  human  race  is  rather  improving  than  falling 
ofi".  And  if  that  is  true  of  the  human  race  generally,  considering  how  large  a  part 
in  these  discoveries  has  been  taken  by  the  British  race,  I  think  we  may  fairly 
arrogate  no  small  part  of  the  merit  to  our  own  countrymen. 

Another  meeting,  very  different  in  character  and  yet  of  great  interest, 
which  took  place  during  this  autumn  with  reference  to  the  question  of  geography, 
was  the  International  Congress  of  Venice.  You  are  aware  that  the  first  idea  of  an 
International  Ck>Dgress  occurred  to  the  Belgians  when  what  was  intended  as  the  erec- 
tion of  memorials  to  some  eminent  Belgian  geographers  was  turned  into  an  occasion 
for  bringing  together  the  geographers  of  the  world.  The  first  Congress  took  place 
about  ten  years  ago  at  Antwerp,  and  it  was  followed  at  an  interval  of  five  years 
by  another  at  Paris ;  and  a  third  has  now  been  held  in  the  ancient  historical  city  of 
Venice.  It  is  hardly  now  the  occasion  to  discuss  the  advantages  of  these  Con- 
gresses. If  you  look  to  any  great  advancement  of  knowledge  made  upon  those 
occasions,  of  course  these  meetings  might  be  proved  to  be  barren  enough.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  think  it  is  hardly  possible  to  bring  together  men  of  science  and 
travellers  from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  discuss  the  questions  still  unsettled,  and 
those  which  may  be  called  the  questions  of  the  future,  without  some  advantage 
arising  from  their  meeting.  And  certainly  there  was  assembled  at  Venice  a  great 
number  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  every  branch  of  geographical  knowledge, 
both  theoretical  and  practical.  To  one  accustomed  to  Congresses  in  England,  the 
arrangements,  certainly,  in  many  respects  seemed  imperfect.  We  are  accustomed 
here  to  see,  not  only  the  addresses  of  the  President,  but  the  discussions  from  day  to 
day,  in  proportion  to  their  importance,  regularly  reported  in  the  news^npers  so  as  to 
enable  those  who  follow  them  with  interest  but  who  are  unable  to  attend  the 
sections,  at  any  rate  to  know  what  is  going  on.  The  condition  of  the  Italian  press  made 
such  a  state  of  things  impossible  in  Venice.  The  only  speeches  that  were  reported 
were  the  opening  addresses  delivered  by  the  President  of  the  present  and  the 
President  of  the  last  Congress  ;  and  after  that  there  was  the  very  barest  skeleton 
account  given  of  the  proceedings  of  the  various  sections  from  day  to  day.  Con- 
temporaneously with  the  Congress  was  held  an  Exhibition  of  the  greatest  interest, 
upon  which  I  shall  have  a  word  or  two  to  say;  but  here  again,  the  very  fact 
that  the  Exhibition  was  held  at  the  same  time  as  the  Congress,  was  injurious  to  the 
Congress  itself  as  a  deliberative  body.  The  Exhibition  contained  objects  sent  by  all 
the  principal  States  of  Europe.  They  looked,  not  without  jealousy,  at  each  other, 
to  see  that  their  respective  merits  were  duly  acknowledged.  In  order  that  they 
should  obtain  that  result,  it  was  necessary  to  appoint  men  of  the  greatest  eminence 
to  serve  on  the  jury,  and  the  consequence  was  that  the  deliberations  of  the  various 
sections  were  very  much  weakened  by  the  abstraction  of  so  many  eminent  men 
serving  uix)n  the  juries. 

Then  as  to  the  Exhibition  itself.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  part  played  by 
this  country  was  not  what  we  should  desire  it  to  have  been ;  but  I  am  also  bound  to 
add  that  in  my  opinion  that  was  not  the  fault  of  the  Geographical  Society,  nor  do  I 
wish  especially  to  cast  the  fault  anywhere;  but  I  will  just  mention  that,  as  a 
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matter  of  fact,  the  Geographical  Society  was  applied  to  by  Her  MajeiBiy's  Govern- 
ment, through  the  President  of  the  Privy  Council,  as  to  what  they  advised  the  GoverB- 
ment  to  do  with  respect  to  the  International  Ongress.  The  Government  bad  been 
invited  by  General  Menabrea,  the  Minister  representing  Italy,  to  take  part  in  it,  to 
appoint  Commissioners,  and  to  contribute  their  utmost  to  the  success  of  the  Congress, 
to  which  Italy  looked  forward  with  great  interest.  Our  answer  was  sent  without 
delay  upon  the  31st  of  January ;  but  although  no  pains  were  spared  to  obtain  a 
definite  statement  as  to  what  part  the  Government  would  take,  we  were  unable  to 
get  a  final  answer  until  late  in  the  month  of  June,  when  it  was  too  late  to  oommuni- 
cate  with  the  great  map-publishers  or  to  take  measures  to  enable  us,  as  the  State 
itself  declined  to  take  any  leading  part  in  this  Exhibition,  to  supply  the  want  of 
Governmental  interference.  Certain  Departments  of  the  Government,  indeed,  gave 
important  assistance.  India  sent  a  really  magnificent  contribution.  The  Admiralty 
sent  a  large  number  of  charts  of  very  considerable  interest ;  but  inasmuch  as  the 
Government  would  not  undertake  to  pay  the  expenses  of  any  trusted  officer  of  the 
Admiralty  to  Venice  and  back,  the  Admiralty  very  wisely  declined  to  send  selections 
from  that  vast  mass  of  original  documents,  which  would  have  been  looked  at  with 
the  greatest  interest  at  the  Congress,  and  some  of  which  were  sent  to  South  Kensington 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Exhibition  of  Scieiltific  Instruments,  and  were  amimg  the 
most  interesting  objects  there  exhibited.  These  two  departments,  India  and  the 
Admiralty,  certainly  did  credit  to  the  country.  The  Ordnance  Survey  also  supplied 
a  few  specimens  of  very  admirable  workmanship ;  but  the  fact  was  that  the  contri- 
butions of  England  were  contained  in  one  not  very  large  room ;  whereas  those  of  the 
leading  countries  of  Europe,  of  France,  of  Russia,  of  Austria,  and  Italy,  severally 
filled  several  rooms,  and  were  rich  in  almost  every  department  of  knowledge  and  of 
interest  bearing  upon  geographical  study.  The  fact  was,  that  at  that  very  moment, 
no  less  than  three  public  International  Exhibitions  in  different  parts  of  Europe  were 
going  on ;  and  the  Treasury  declined  to  furnish  the  necessary  means  for  sending 
from  this  country  articles  of  interest,  and  securing  their  safety  when  sent, 
low.  indeed  was  sent  to  the  British  Vice-Consul  at  Venice,  which  was.  very  properly 
spent  in  covering  the  walls  with  the  maps  which  had  been  sent  out ;  but  I  need  not 
say  that  100/.  went  a  very  little  way  towards  providing  for  the  adequate  exhibition 
of  such  objects  as  England  might  have  sent.  The  most  interesting  Exhibition, 
historically,  undoubtedly  was  the  Italian.  They  were  the  first  map-makers  of  the 
world ;  they,  with  the  Portuguese,  were  the  earliest  travellers,  and  they  had  a  mag- 
nificent collection  of  interesting  articles,  showing  the  earlier  progress  of  geography, 
and  admirably  exhibited.  Probably,  from  the  time  that  the  Italians  ceased  to  dis- 
tinguish themselves  as  geographers,  the  country  that  has  taken  the  most  prominent 
lead  has  been  Great  Britain ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that,  had  we  exerted  ourselves, 
we  could  have  made  an  Exhibition  superior  to  that  which  any  country  of  Europe 
could  have  offered.  The  result  was  that  when  the  various  prizes  were  distributed 
which  were  taken  as  tests  of  merit,  England,  instead  of  being  at  the  head,  stood 
sixth  or  seventh  on  the  list,  many  a  small  country  preceding  us.  A  distinguished 
foreigner,  whose  name  is  well  known,  came  to  me  and  said,  pointing  to  the  whole  of 
the  English  collection,  contained  in  one  room,  **  All  this  is  very  well  so  far  as  it 
goes ;  but  this  relative  poverty  comes  of  your  thorough  English  pride.  You  know  ■ 
very  well  that  you  are  very  rich  in  discoverers ;  you  know  very  well  that  you  could 
have  covered  many  of  these  rooms  with  articles  of  the  greatest  interest;  that 
your  collections  are  almost  unrivalled ;  but  you  are  too  proud  to  take  pains  to  con- 
tend with  other  countries ;  you  are  content  with  your  good  opinion  of  yourselves, 
and  the  consequence  is  that  your  prestige  suffers  much  in  the  opinion  of  thoee 
who  are  not  thoroughly  well  acquainted  with  the  facts."    And  a  clever  Italian 
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writer,  whose  critique  upou  the  Exhihition  I  have  seen,  and  whose  spirit  towards 
England  is  thoroughly  sympathetic  and  friendly,  says  that  England  is  a  country 
apart  fix>m  the  rest  of  the  world — we  are,  in  fact,  what  Virgil  calls  us,  "  Penitus  toto 
divisos  orbe  Britannos,"  and  that  if  the  people  of  Europe  wish  to  see  what  treasures 
are  contained  in  England,  they  must  get  up  an  Exhibition  in  London  itself,  where, 
from  her  natural  hospitality,  and  her  pride  of  pre-eminence,  England  will  take  care 
that  her  collections  shall  appear  in  all  their  completeness,  their  originality,  and 
their  power.  1  confess  I  hoi)e  that  time  may  come.  Discussions  were  already  going 
on  as  to  where  the  next  Congress  shall  be  held  ;  but,  of  course,  I  was  very  careful 
not  to  commit  this  country'  to  what  is  to  happen  some  five  years  hence.  I  may  say 
that  the  English  unpaid  Commissioners,  Sir  Henry  Layard,  Mr.  John  Ball,  and 
myself,  as  well  as  those  who  represented  the  India  Department,  Sir  Henry  Thuillier, 
Colonel  Haig,  and  Captain  Baird,  were  received  with  the  greatest  kindness  and 
hospitality,  and  that  they  will  carry  away  none  but  the  most  pleasant  memories  of 
their  reception  during  the  time  they  were  in  Venice.  1  hope  it  will  be  found  possible 
to  print  the  Report  prepared  by  a  most  competent  person.  Captain  Baird,  who  not 
only  took  care  to  make  the  best  of  the  Indian  Exhibition,  but  to  acquaint  himself 
with  what  other  countries  were  doing,  in  order  that  you  may  see  in  detail  what  really 
was  accomplished  at  the  famous  Congress  of  Venice. 

I  pass  now  to  the  last  subjects  which  I  think  it  necessary  to  touch  upon,  and 
those  are  subjects  connected  with  Arctic  exploration.  Some  of  you,  I  dare  say, 
will  remember  that  in  the  anniversary  address  which  I  delivered  in  May  last,  I 
referred  to  the  expedition  sent  by  the  Americans  in  the  Jeannettt  in  the  prosecution 
of  discovery  in  the  North  Polar  Seas.  The  Jeannette  is  better  known  to  us  by 
the  familiar  name  of  the  Fandora,  under  which  it  was  commanded  by  Sir  Allen 
Young.  She  was  bought,  fitted  out,  and  provisioned  by  Mr.  Gordon  Bennett ;  but 
he  having  contributed  so  much  to  the  expedition,  the  American  Government 
provided  officers  and  men,  and  the  crew  are  under  the  discipline  of  the  American 
Kavy.  They  passed  up  by  Behring's  Straits  in  the  autumn  of  1879,  and  were  last 
seen  steaming  towards  Wrangell  Land  on  the  3rd  of  September  of  that  year.  From 
that  time  to  the  present  nothing  has  been  heard  of  them.  There  have  been,  from 
time  to  time,  rumours  of  white  men  seen  by  natives,  some  on  the  coast  of  Siberia, 
and  some  on  the  coasts  of  North  America;  but  as  yet  no  trustworthy  trace 
has  been  found  of  the  Jeannette  or  her  crew.  In  1880,  an  American  cutter, 
the  Thomas  Corwin,  was  sent  out  to  look  for  her.  She  got  as  far  as  Wrangell 
Land,  which  she  could  only  approach  within  25  niiles,  the  intervening  space 
being  filled  with  impenetrable  ice,  and  then  was  obliged  to  return,  having  done 
nothing.  She  was  despatched  again  this  year,  but  has  returned  without  tidings 
of  the  missing  expedition;  and  another  vessel,  also  sent  out  this  summer,  the 
Bodgers,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Berry,  has  been  equally  unsuccessful  in 
its  principal  object,  although  it  has  achieved  a  feat  of  considerable  importance, 
namely  the  discovery  of  the  limits  of  Wrangell  Land,  which  was  supposed  to 
extend  very  far  north,  but  which  in  fact  was  circumnavigated  by  boats  belonging 
to  the  JRodgers;  but  no  trace  whatever  was  found  of  the  Jeannette,  and  the 
Rodgen  has  gone  into  winter  quarters  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Straits  of 
Behring.  The  whole  of  the  civilised  world  is  looking  with  the  deepest  interest  as 
to  what  can  possibly  be  done  to  relieve  the  crew  of  this  ship,  if  they  are  still  alive. 

I  think  it  would  be  our  feeling  that,  both  for  the  general  cause  of  humanity,  and 
on  account  of  the  great  and  promiDent  interest  which  the  United  States  and  her 
citizens  have  taken  in  everything  that  afi'ects  English  adventure,  whether  it  were 
the  search  for  Franklin  and  his  crew,  or  afterwards  the  discovery  of  remains  of  his 
expedition ;  whether  it  were  the  restoration  of  the  Hesdute  to  us,  or  in  fact  when- 
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ever  any  occasion  of  sympathy  has  arisen,  that  something  of  active  sympathy 
should  be  shown  towards  the  Americans  under  these  circumstances.  It  Las 
been  suggested  that  the  most  practical  means  of  doing  so  would  be  to  send  aa 
expedition,  not  by  sea,  which  would  have  to  go  round  by  Behring's  Straits,  and 
which  therefore  would  be  much  more  accessible  to  the  Americans  than  to  us,  but  by 
land,  and  that  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  occupying  as  they  do  so  large  a  portion 
of  Northern  America,  might  be  at  any  rate  the  agents  for  fitting  out  an  expedition  for 
us  to  see  whether  the  coast  on  either  side  of  the  Great  Mackenzie  river  still 
contains  any  remains  of  the  expedition.  I  have  fervent  hopes  that  this  will  be 
done ;  at  any  rate  I  may  announce  that  the  Council  of  the  Geographical  Society 
authorised  me  to-day  to  communicate  at  once  with  Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies  on  this  subject. 

There  is  another  adventurer  of  British  blood  whose  proceedings  we  may  look 
upon,  I  think,  with  less  anxiety,  although  with  not  less  interest— I  mean  Mr.  Leigh 
Smith,  to  whom  we  presented  our  gold  medal  for  his  remarkable  voyage  to  Franz- 
Josef  Land  last  year.  Mr.  Leigh  Smith  started  from  Peterhead  early  in  the  summer 
of  this  year,  was  seen  off  the  coast  of  Novaya  Zemlya  on  the  7th  July,  steaming  north- 
wards, but  has  not  been  seen  since.  The  Dutch  expedition  sent  out  in  the  Wilkm 
Barents  this  year  into  a  portion  of  the  same  seas,  nmst  undoubtedly  have  sailed  across 
some  portion  of  the  track  pursued  by  Mr.  Leigh  Smith  in  the  Eira ;  but  they  were 
driven  about  so  far  to  the  east  and  west  of  the  course  he  would  have  pursued  at 
different  times  that  it  was  hardly  probable  that  they  would  have  met.  Mr.  Leigh 
Smith  took  out  provisions  which  were  amply  sufficient  for  eighteen  months,  and 
which  might  be  made  to  suffice  for  two  years,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  con- 
templated staying  over  the  winter  in  case  he  saw  an  opportunity  of  successfully  pro- 
secuting his  voyage  in  the  next  year.  He  with,  I  believe,  characteristic  reserve, 
declined  to  express  any  decision  as  to  what  his  course  would  be  on  this  subject,  but 
those  who  know  his  ardour  as  a  discoverer,  and  how  much  he  enjoyed  his  signal 
success  in  the  expedition  of  last  year,  would  rather  expect  that  if  successful  in 
reaching  Eira  Harbour,  the  highest  point  he  reached  last  year,  he  would  not 
improbably  make  arrangements  for  wintering  there,  and  for  endeavouring  to 
prosecute  his  journey  in  the  next  year.  1  think,  therefore,  we  may  fairly  dismiss 
all  extreme  anxiety  about  Mr.  Leigh  Smith,  in  the  hope  that  if  something  is  not 
heard  of  him  next  year  no  time  will  be  lost  in  going  to  his  relief. 

I  have  gone  through  the  principal  incidents  with  which  it  is  necessary  to  trouble 
you,  and  it  is  now  my  pleasing  duty  to  introduce  to  you  the  gentleman  who  will 
read  a  paj^r  this  evening,  Mr.  Simons.  There  are  some  things  meo  cannot 
themselves  tell  which  it  is  convenient  should  be  told  by  the  President  of  the  day. 
I  have  therefore  very  great  pleasure  in  saying  of  Mr.  Simons  that  be  is  a  distinguished 
ornithologist,  that  as  such  he  has  been  prosecuting  his  researches  along  the  sides  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  the  remarkable  group  of  mountain^  in  the  very  north-west 
comer  of  South  America ;  that  he  is  not  only  an  ornithologist,  but  is  also  master  of 
many  branches  of  knowledge  which  qualify  him  to  be  an  admirable  geographical 
observer.  The  country  which  he  is  about  to  report  to  us  is  one  as  to  which  we  have 
very  little  knowledge;  it  is  a  country  of  great  interest,  a  lofty  chain  of  mountains 
seen  from  the  sea  by  those  who  sail  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  which  have  so 
often  been  confounded  with  the  Andes,  but  are  entirely  separate  from  them.  That 
is  the  subject  of  the  paper  which  we  shall  hear  this  evening,  and  I  invite  you  to 
give  to  Mr.  Simons,  as  I  am  sure  you  will,  an  attentive  and  favourable  hearing. 

Mr.  F.  A.  A.  Simons  then  read  his  paper  on  the  Sierra  Nevada  of  Santa  Marta 
(aniCy  p.  705). 
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REPOET    OP    THE    THIED    INTEENATIONAL 
GEOGEAPHICAL  CONGRESS. 

VENICE,  Seftembeb  1881. 

By  Captain  A.  W.  Baibd,  b.e.,  Commissioner  for  India  to  the  Congress. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  first  InterDational  Geographical  Congress  was  held  at 
Antwerp  in  1871,  and  the  second  at  Paris  in  1875.  On  the  invitation  of  the  Greo- 
graphical  Society  of  Paris,  the  Italian  Geographical  Society  undertook  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  the  third  Congress.  The  Italian  Government  and  the  City  of 
Venice  having  given  their  co-operation,  it  was  determined  to  hold  this  Congress  at 
Venice  in  September  1881.  It  was  also  decided  that  an  exhibition  of  objects  con- 
nected with  the  subject  of  geography  should  be  held,  and  invitations  were  widely 
distributed  to  the  various  Governments,  most  of  whom  liberally  responded. 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  Italy  not  only  honoured  the  Congress  with  his  patronage, 
but  favoured  it  with  considerable  support :  moreover,  he  granted  the  use  of  the  Royal 
Palace  at  Venice  for  the  Exhibition :  but  the  number  of  nations  represented  and  the 
amount  of  exhibits  sent  to  Venice  were  so  great,  that  it  was  found  the  Royal  Palace 
would  not  afford  sufficient  accommodation ;  accordingly  a  large  wooden  building,  or 
annexe,  was  constructed  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Royal  Palace. 

The  arrangements  decided  on  for  the  Congress  and  Exhibition  were,  that  the 
latter  should  be  opened  on  the  1st  and  closed  on  the  30th  September,  while  the 
Congress  should  be  held  from  the  15th  to  the  22nd  of  the  same  month. 

The  Exhibition— which  of  course  consisted  chiefly  of  maps,  charts,  surveying 
instruments  (ancient  and  modem),  ethnographical  collections,  &c. — was  opened  by 
Prince  Teano,  President  of  the  Italian  Geographical  Society,  on  the  1st  September, 
in  the  principal  room  of  the  Royal  Palace.  This  room  formed  part  of  the  space 
allotted  to  the  Italian  section  of  the  Exhibition.  The  proceedings  were  of  a  purely 
formal  character.  The  contributions  from  Italy,  France,  Chili,  the  Military  Depart- 
ment of  Austro-Hungary,  Austria,  Canada,  Greece,  Egypt,  Japan,  and  Belgium  were 
exhibited  in  the  rooms  of  the  first  floor  of  the  Royal  Palace ;  while  the  second  floor 
was  occupied  by  Hungar}-,  Spain,  Germany,  the  United  States,  Switzerland,  the 
Netherlands^,  and  Victoria  (Australia).  The  separate  building  or  annexe  was  filled 
with  the  objects  sent  by  England  and  India,  Russia,  and  Sweden. 

Canada,  Australia,  and  the  other  colonies  were  not  grouped  with  England  and 
India  in  the  same  building,  and  it  appeareii  to  me  the  arrangements,  as  far  as 
England  was  concerned,  had  not  been  properly  considered  previous  to  the  opening  of 
the  Exhibition.  Fortunately  Colonel  Haig,  r.e.  (who  had  been  appointed  by  the 
Indian  Government  as  one  of  their  commissioners  at  the  Congress)  arrived  in  Venice 
early  in  July ;  he  took  in  hand  the  English  exhibits  as  well  as  those  of  the  Indian 
Survey  Department. 

The  Congress  was  divided  into  eight  groups,  corresponding  to  the  eight  classes  into 
which  the  Exhibition  was  divided ;  these  were : — 

I.  Geography— Mathematical,  Geodetical,  and  Topographical. 
II.  Hydrography  and  Marine  Geography. 

III.  Geography — Physical,  Meteorological,  Geological,  Botanical,  and  Zoological. 

IV.  Anthropological,  Ethnographical,  and  Philological  Geography. 
V.  Historical  Geography. 

VI.  Economical,  Statistical,  and  Commercial  Geography. 
VII.  Methodology,  or  the  teaching  of  Geography. 
VIII.  Explorations. 
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I  shall  now  briefly  describe  the  Exhibition,  and  the  Italian  section  being  the 
first  we  came  to  on  entering  the  Koyal  Palace,  I  shall  commenoe  with  it  In  the 
first  room  was  to  be  seen  a  table  covered  with  various  scientific  instrumentSy  soch  as 
thermometers,  barometers,  vaporimeterp,  &c.,  and  along  with  these  a  hnge  self- 
registering  anemometer  and  pluviometer.  Marine  charts  were  hung  on  one  wall, 
while  on  another  was  arranged  a  very  interesting  collection  of  anna,  utensiby  clothes, 
musical  instruments,  &c.,  which  had  been  obtained  during  L.  M.  D'Albertiii* 
expedition  to  New  Guinea  in  1872-75.  Near  these  were  two  good  maps  or  plans 
illustrating  the  draining  of  Lake  Fucino,  or  Gelano.  In  the  Great  Hall  beyond  this 
room  we  observed  first  the  huge  model  of  a  Venetian  trireme,  with  rows  of  seats 
each  occupied  by  two  or  three  men,  and  each  man  with  an  oar,  thus  aggregatiog 
some  200  rowers.  In  front  of  this  was  a  table  with  ancient  astrolabes  and  sarveying 
instruments ;  and  still  further  on  were  tables  covered  with  relief  maps  of  Candia,  and 
the  cities  of  Zara  and  Snda  in  1612,  also  of  Vesuvius,  Etna,  and  their  surronndiDg 
countries — these  latter  were  in  bronze,  and  had  been  modelled  in  the  Italian  Military 
ISchool,  and  certainly  were  most  creditable  i^erformanoes.  The  most  interesting 
object  in  this  room,  however,  appeared  to  be  Fra  Mauro*s  map  of  the  world  in  its 
very  large  frame.  One  wall  of  this  saloon  was  occupied  by  specimens  of  Italian 
maps  as  produced  in  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  ending  off  with  some  elaborate  maps  recently  published.  There  was 
exposed  on  one  side  of  the  room  a  large  photograph  of  Matteucci,  the  distiDgnished 
Italian  traveller  who  lately  died  in  London,  and  opposite  to  this  was  placed  a  enrions 
gilt  statue  of  Marco  Polo  **  said  to  be  a  copy  of  the  idol  worshipped  in  the  temple  of 
the  500  genii  at  Canton,  and  believed  to  be  an  effigy  of  Marco  Polo."  The  remaining 
small  room  and  passages  occupied  by  the  Italian  exhibition  were  filled  with  books 
and  maps  for  iustruction  from  the  Institute  of  Technical  Schools,  a  case  of  relief 
maps  from  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  school  maps  and  globes,  photo- 
graphs of  Alpine  scenery,  a  case  of  objects  from  the  Alpine  Club  of  Rome,  specimens 
of  minerals,  and  a  few  geological  maps. 

The  French  section  came  next.  On  entering  it  we  first  noticed  a  very  Urge 
glass  case,  inside  of  which  were  exposed  some  beautifully  finished  instruments,  such 
as  an  azimuth  circle,  a  large  meridian  circle,  a  "  Planchette  Chronographique  "  for  time 
signals,  a  theodolite,  and  various  other  surveying;  instruments ;  they  were  all  new 
and  unused;  they  appeared  of  peculiar  and  inferior  design  to  one  accnstomed  to 
those  of  Troughton  and  Simms,  or  Cooke  and  Sons.  Hung  on  the  walls  of  this 
room  were  triangulations,  one  of  which  showed  the  extension  of  the  triangalation 
to  and  connection  with  Algeria,  by  means  of  a  quadrilateral  figure.  Topographical 
maps  hung  on  screens,  and  shelves  filled  with  charts  and  publications  of  the  French 
Admiralty  were  also  here  exhibited.  In  the  next  room  was  a  splendid  oontribntion 
from  the  Ethnographical  Museum  of  Paris,  viz.  the  representation  of  the  interior  of 
a  Breton  house  in  the  environs  of  Quimper  in  1840,  called  "  Preparations  for  a 
Wedding  " ;  the  figures  were  life  size,  dressed  in  the  quaint  costumes  adopted  in  that 
country  half  a  century  ago:  there  were  two  other  specimens  of  this  kind,  one  repre- 
senting a  I^lontagnard  Basque,  and  the  other  a  peasant  of  Dieppe.  Some  interesting 
ethnographic  pictures  by  M.  Regamy  for  the  Museum  of  Guimet  at  Lyons,  also  maps 
and  publications  regarding  the  mission  of  Alfred  Grandidier  were  shown  in  this 
room.  In  a  small  room  beyond,  we  found  sketches  and  photographs  illustrating 
various  scientific  expeditions  which  had  been  encouraged  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment. Then  we  came  to  a  room  containing  a  huge  geological  n.ap  of  the  north  of 
France,  and  several  other  geological  charts,  as  well  as  maps  of  the  ports  of  France 
and  statistical  maps,  also  siiecimens  of  photographic  reproductions  on  zinc  and  on 
paper.     Here  were  also  exposed  maps  from  the  School  of  Mines,  and  fix>m  the 
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Director  of  Railways.  The  last  room  of  the  French  section  was  filled  with  a 
contribution  from  the  great  publishins  firm  of  Hachette,  in  Paris,  such  as  *  L'Inde 
dea  Rajahs,'  Rome,  the  Adriatic,  &c.,  &c. ;  also  we  noticed  a  beautiful  copy  of 
*  Geography  *  by  Elis^Se  Reclus,  *  Le  Tour  du  Monde/  as  well  as  numerous  maps  by 
Vivien  de  St.  Martin. 

Chili  had  a  small  room  filled  with  a  few  maps  and  specimens  of  minerals,  also  a 
collection  of  rock  specimens  from  the  desert  of  Atacama. 

Beyond  the  room  set  apart  for  Chili,  we  found  the  collection  sent  by  the 
Military  Department  of  Austro-Hungary,  the  Director  of  which  is  Captain  Von 
Kalmar,  of  the  Austrian  Navy.  The  most  important  object  in  this  exhibition  was 
the  special  map  of  Austria-Hungary  reproduced  by  heliography.  Of  this  great  map 
390  sheets  are  already  published,  and  when  complete  it  will  consist  of  710  sheets, 
which  it  is  expected  will  be  ready  for  issue  in  1885.  Great  strides  have  been  made 
in  the  art  of  heliography  by  the  Military  Institute  at  Vienna,  and  certainly  the 
sheets  of  this  map  which  were  exhibited  were  beautifully  executed.  A  liquid 
compass  by  Grarcio,  a  compass  with  universal  corrector  and  a  controlling  compass, 
both  by  J.  Peichl,  were  also  seen  in  this  room ;  but  one  of  the  most  important 
objects  in  this  section  of  the  Exhibition  was  the  excellent  work  called  *  Technik  der 
Reproduction,'  by  Major  Volkmer,  giving  details  of  lithography,  photo-zincography, 
heliography,  &c.,  as  used  in  the  various  stages  of  map-making;  this  splendid  work 
uras  accompanied  by  an  atlas  illustrating  the  various  processes. 

Next  to  this  we  found  the  Austrian  exhibition ;  here  were  observed  maps  and 
publications  of  various  kinds,  showing  the  results  obtained  by  Austrian  travellers, 
the  principal  of  which  were  the  grand  collection  of  Dr.  Holub,  and  those  of  Count 
Sz^hdnyi  by  Lieutenant  Kreitner.  Here  were  also  exhibited  relief  maps,  water- 
colour  sketches,  and  photographs  of  Alpine  scenery,  as  well  as  models  of  Alpine 
houses,  &c.,  sent  by  the  Austrian  Alpine  Club.  In  another  room  beyond  were 
exposed  geological  maps  of  Austria,  Greece,  and  Turkey,  a  great  collection  of  school 
maps,  globes,  instruments,  and  drawings,  such  as  are  used  in  the  Austrian  schools 
for  teaching  geography :  wo  also  noticed  a  capital  detailed  map  or  diagram  showing 
the  values  of  the  level  of  the  Danube  for  each  day  during  the  last  six  years. 

Canada  comes  next;  and  the  most  important  objects  in  this  exhibition  were 
some  geological  maps,  a  splendid  collection  of  specimens  of  the  various  woods  found 
in  Canada,  with  a  tabular  statement  explanatory  of  their  localities,  prices,  &c^  also 
some  large  and  beautiful  photographs  of  the  Falls  of  Niagara. 

The  Argentine  Republic  occupied  the  next  room,  the  best  contribution  from  this 
State  being  a  series  of  star  maps  published  in  1877 :  beside  these  were  a  few  maps, 
views,  and  photographs  of  different  places  in  the  Argentine  Republic. 

Greece  was  next  represented.  The  most  important  object  in  this  part  of  the 
Exhibition  appeared  to  be  the  plans  and  detailed  drawings  of  General  TUrr's  project 
for  the  canal  through  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  which  will  shorten  the  distance  from 
the  Italian  and  westerly  Mediterranean  ports  to  the  Piraeus  and  Constantinople. 

Egypt  exhibited  a  rbom  full  of  armour  and  implements  from  the  Niam-Niam 
country  and  Latuka,  horns,  hides,  war  drums,  saddles,'  cooking  utensils,  &c.,  from 
Bari ;  and  crocodile  skins,  bead  necklaces,  and  garments  worn  by  chiefs,  spears, 
bows  and  arrows,  &c.,  brought  back  by  various  expeditions  in  the  African  interior. 

Japan  sent  a  case  of  minerals,  some  stuffed  birds,  and  a  herbarium,  also  an 
excellent  collection  of  the  woods  found  in  that  country.  There  were  exhibited  in 
this  room  some  curious  old  illustrated  books,  and  a  case  of  butterflies,  as  well  as  one 
of  beetles. 

Belgium  occupied  two  rooms;  in  the  first  were  exposed  two  large  and  well- 
executed  geological  maps,  and  a  very  fine  hypsometric  map;  hung  on  the  walls 
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wore  some  very  good  topographical  maps  of  Belgium ;  these,  with  a  collection  of 
glohes  and  school  maps,  and  a  table  covered  with  the  publications  of  the  Belgian 
Geographical  Society,  completed  the  objects  in  this  room.  Jn  the  second  room  wc 
noticed  some  capital  maps,  such  as  "  The  Province  of  Liege,"  "  Partie  OccidenUle 
de  la  Belgique,"  &c ;  also  some  excellent  topographical  sheets,  and  a  splendid  aths 
of  Belgian  maps. 

On  going  up  to  the  second  floor  of  the  Exhibition  we  passed  through  some 
corridors  filled  with  objects  from  the  Netherlands  collection,  and  entered  the 
Spanish  section.  Here  was  seen  an  excellent  contribution  of  geodetic  productioDi 
from  the  Spanish  Institute  of  Geography  and  Statistics,  such  as  maps,  and  charts  of 
triangulation,  topographical  sheets,  &c.,  of  the  Peninsula ;  also  a  set  of  three  volumes 
of  the  *  Memoirs  of  the  Institute  of  Geography  and  Statistics,'  and  numerous  books 
containing  the  observations,  and  computations  for  latitude  and  longitude  aod 
azimuth,  of  the  various  pomts  shown  in  the  triangulation  charts.  Among  the 
articles  in  the  Spanish  section  were  charts  showing  the  geodetic  junction  of  Spain 
and  Africa  by  means  of  a  vast  quadrilateral  figure — ^referred  to  previously  in 
remarking  on  the  French  exhibition — which  was  carried  out  by  French  and 
Spanish  engineers.  The  sides  of  this  great  quadrilateral  measure  upwards  of 
270  kilometres,  and  the  luminous  signals  employed  were  electric  lights.  There 
were  also  exhibited  a  great  topographical  map  of  Spain — scale  tuou^ — ^with  contour 
lines  at  every  20  metres,  and  full  of  detail ;  also  some  maps  and  books  showing  the 
result  of  some  7000  kilometres  of  what  was  called  "compound  levelling"  (corre- 
sponding to  our  levelling  in  India  by  two  independent  observers  working  over  the 
same  pins).  Some  very  neat  field  books  and  itineraries  were  shown  by  the  "  £tat- 
Major,"  and  the  War  Department  exhibited  some  interesting  ancient  plans. 

Specimens  of  Coello's  well-known  maps  were  shown  separately  and  in  an  atlas, 
but  perhaps  the  Spanish  collection  was  strongest  in  its  "Historical  Geography,'' 
such  as  a  collection  of  precious  documents  from  the  archives  of  Simancas,  regarding 
the  navigation  of  the  middle  ages,  copies  of  letters  from  Christopher  Columbus,  and 
charts  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  Paraguay;  there  was  also  a  remarkable  atlas  dated 
1588,  compiled  by  C.  Sgrothenus,  one  of  the  geographers  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain ; 
this  contained  38  maps,  all  drawn  by  the  author  himself. 

In  the  Hungarian  exhibition  the  most  important  objects  were  original  maps  of 
the  Tisza  and  the  Danube,  taken  for  the  re^^uktion  of  the  navigation  of  these 
rivers ;  also  a  map  showing  the  nffluents  of  the  latter  river,  and  what  were  called 
hydro-technical  maps  of  the  Franz  canal.  In  this  room  was  exposed  a  beautiful 
herbarium,  containing  specimens  of  all  the  woods  and  plants  growing  near  the 
Hungarian  State  Railway.  There  were  also  exhibited  trianguLation  charts  of  Buda- 
Pesth,  relief  maps,  detailed  plans  with  fourteen  volumes  of  original  computations  fur 
the  Hungarian  State  Railway,  a  section  of  the^  artesian  well  at  Buda-Pesth  over 
3000  feet  deep,  some  beautiful  drawing  instruments,  and  a  whole  set  of  maps  and 
plans  of  Szegedin  before  and  after  the  inundation;  some  statistical  maps,  and 
municipal  publications  from  Buda-Pesth  were  also  shown. 

In  the  German  section  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  objects  was  a  large  portable 
diagonal  transit  instrument,  the  level  of  which  hung  from  the  axes  instead  of  the 
usual  striding  level ;  it  is  used  principally  for  prime  vertical  transits,  and  it  can  be 
very  readily  and  quickly  reversed  ;  then  there  were  some  good  maps  of  Bavaria  by 
the  Quartermaster-General's  Department,  and  various  geological  maps. 

Drawings  and  publications  illustrating  Dr.  Schweinfurth*s  travels  in  North  Africa 
were  exhibited,  and  also  some  capital  school  maps,  and  an  excellent  collection  of 
"Gummi  Karts."  In  another  room  were  seen  some  very  good  hypeometiical 
maps,  and  near  them  some  beautiful  sight-rules  with  clinometers,  a  fine  univeraal 
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instrument,  as  well  as  some  mathematical  instruments,  and  drawing  pens  of  new  and 
good  design  by  Sprenger  of  Berlin ;  also  we  noticed  a  very  fine  and  elaborate  panto- 
graph, a  unifilar  magnetometer,  and  a  good  collection  of  ancient  geographical  and 
astronomical  instruments. 

We  now  come  to  the  Swiss  exhibition :  here  were  shown  Dufuur's  grand  maps, 
and  some  really  beautiful  relief  maps  of  Monte  Eosa  and  surrounding  country,  the 
Matterhom,  &c, ;  we  also  saw  an  immense  collection  of  publications,  &c.,  from  the 
Meteorological  Department ;  there  were  maps  and  plans  of  the  glaciers,  showing  their 
daily  and  periodic  changes  of  position ;  also  a  complete  set  of  plans  and  sections  from 
the  St.  Gothard  railway,  as  well  as  those  for  the  proposed  Simplon  railway. 

The  United  States  sent  a  small  contribution,  which  consisted  of  maps,  charts, 
and  plans,  as  well  as  photographs  of  rare  Western  scenery.  There  were  reports  and 
charts  of  the  survey  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Mississippi  rivers,  and  of  the  survey 
west  of  the  100th  meridian.  Some  fine  geological  maps  were  also  exhibited :  the 
Signal  Service  displayed  a  set  of  tri-daily  weather  maps  for  several  months  past ;  the 
Coast  Survey  sent  a  model  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  lately  perfected  from  results  of  deep- 
sea  soundings.  The  Lighthouse  Board  sent  charts  of  all  the  lights  and  beacons,  and 
the  Post  OfiSce  and  Agricultural  Departments  sent  reports  and  maps. 

Victoria  (Australia)  showed  some  good  topographical  maps,  an  in;;:eniou8 
machine  called  **  Crellin*s  Traverse  Tables,"  also  some  large  drawings  of  insectivorous 
birds  and  venomous  snakes,  and  various  other  interesting  objects  from  the  colony. 

The  Netherlands  sent  a  large  collection  of  maps  of  all  kinds,  the  most  remark- 
able of  which  were  those  done  by  the  chromolithographic  system  of  Eckstein, 
which  were  really  beautifully  executed  ;  there  were  also  some  capital  specimens  of 
"  Alberttypic  **  and  photographic  maps  of  portions  of  Batavia  and  Java. 

In  the  annexe  to  the  Exhibition  we  first  entered  the  English-Indian  section  ;  but 
nine-tenths  of  the  whole  contribution  came  from  the  Survey  Department  of  India. 
There  was  a  grand  show  of  instruments  here  ;  these  were,  the  signal  apparatus — 
heliotropes  and  argand  lamp  with  parabolic  reflectors — for  day  and  night  signals, 
many  splendid  theodolites,  levels,  subtense  instruments,  transit  theodolites,  &c. ;  in 
fact  a  representative  instrument  of  almost  every  kind  used  formerly  in  the  Great 
Trigonometrical  Survey  of  India,  or  at  present  in  use  in  the  survey  of  India.  Con- 
spicuous among  all  there  was  the  "  Great  Theodolite  ^  constructed  by  Troughton 
and  Simms  under  the  superintendence  of  Colonel  Everest  in  1827-30 ;  upwards  of 
1800  of  the  principal  angles  of  the  Indian  triangulation  have  been  measured  by  if, 
and  it  has  been  used  at  over  500  stations,  some  of  which  were  more  than  5000  feet 
above  sea-level.  Its  total  weight  with  appurtenances  is  1050  lbs.  The  standard  level 
and  staves,  &c.,  exhibited  were  representative  of  the  instruments  used  so  extensively 
in  the  survey  of  India,  which  has  executed  over  6500  miles  of  first-class  double- 
levelling,  according  to  the  rigid  method  of  procedure  laid  down  by  General  Walker. 
Perhaps  the  most  attractive  instrument — at  least  to  the  general  public — in  this 
section,  or  indeed  in  the  whole  exhibition,  was  the  self-registering  tide  gauge,  which 
had  been  set  up  so  as  to  register  the  tides  in  the  Grand  Canal.  This  instrument, 
constructed  by  Mr.  Adie  of  London,  has  all  the  modifications  and  improvements 
which  I  devised  and  suggested  from  time  to  time,  during  my  experience  with  these 
instruments  in  the  last  six  years  ;  it  is  typical  of  those  in  use  at  twenty-two  tidal 
stations  in  India.  A  self-registering  aneroid  and  anemometer  were  exhibited  along- 
side, and  these  are  similar  to  the  instruments  set  up  at  the  tidal  observatories  in 
India.  Diagrams  showing  the  performances  of  the  tide  gauges,  working  on  difierent 
scales  and  at  various  places,  were  hung  on  the  walls.  Kear  these  were  exposed  huge 
maps  of  Simla,  Jutog,  and  also  of  the  Island  of  Bombay ;  and  not  far  from  these 
was  hung  the  largest  map  in  the  whole  exhibition,  entitled  **  Fart  of  India  "    A  dip 
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circle  and  magnetometer,  perambulator,  optical  square,  mountain  barometer,  pris- 
matic compass,  &c.,  &c.,  were  also  sent  by  the  Indian  Survey  Department,  as  well  as 
explorers'  instruments,  the  Tibetan  prayer-wheel,  drum,  and  trumpet,  carried  by  the 
native  explorer  (Pundit  Nain  Singh).  There  were  also  shown,  area  combs,  ]^i- 
meters,  aneroids,  &c. ;  in  fact  almost  every  kind  of  instrument  used  in  the  survey. 
Triangulation  charts,  showing  both  principal  and  secondary  triangulation,  beautiful 
topographical  productions,  Afghanistan  maps,  war  maps  on  cloth,  and  numerous 
portfolios  ifuU  of  cadastral,  revenue,  and  topographical  maps  were  here  exposed,  on 
screens,  tables,  and  shelves.  Then  the  publications  of  the  Survey  Department 
nearly  filled  the  top  of  one  long  table,  pre-eminent  among  them  being  the  volumes 
of  the  Great  Trigonometrical  Survey  by  General  Walker,  b.e.,  the  present  Surveyor- 
General  of  India. 

England  itself  contributed  a  good  collection  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  maps,  and 
on  the  walls  were  hung  some  large  maps  from  that  Department,  such  as  ^  Fnit  of 
Scotland,"  **  Part  of  London,"  &c. ;  there  was  also  a  fine  map  of  Jerusalem  on  one 
of  the  walls.  The  Admiralty  sent  a  large  collection  of  charts  in  portfoHoe,  and 
some  charts  on  wooden  frames ;  there  were  four  cases  of  Admiralty  publications 
which  appeared  very  complete.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  beautiful  charts  of  the 
Hydrographic  Department  of  the  Admiralty  were  not  better  shown,  as  they  were 
almost  lost  in  their  portfolios.  The  Ordnance  Survey  sent  splendidly  got  up 
volumes  of  the  Domesday  Book,  and  the  national  manuscripts  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland. 

The  Russian  section  had  some  capital  maps,  itineraries,  and  route  sketches  from 
the  fitat-Major  of  St.  Petersburg ;  in  the  centre  of  their  exhibition  was  exposed  a 
very  fine  deviation  compass  constructed  by  Brauer,  on  Oolong's  principles  from  Sir 
William  Thomson's  ideas.  They  also  showcni  some  well-finished  surveying  instruments 
which  had  been  used  in  the  Balkan  peninsula.  Then  there  were  hung  on  the  walls, 
maps  of  Central  Asia,  including  Khokhand,  Turkistan,  &c. ;  underneath,  lying  on 
tables,  were  charts,  books,  and  various  publications  relating  to  Finland ;  but  the  most 
interesting  part  of  the  Russian  exhibition  was  undoubtedly  their  "  Muaeo  Poda- 
gogico."  Here  were  seen,  on  brackets,  miniature  figures,  typical  of  the  people  in 
various  parts  of  the  Russian  dominions,  various  maps  and  globes  for  teadung 
children  in  schools,  models  by  means  of  which  they  teach  geography  to  the  blind ; 
we  also  saw  specimens  of  the  field  sketching,  hill  shading,  and  map-making 
generally,  done  by  pupils  in  the  schools.  There  were  also  exposed  in  this  room  a 
very  fine  collection  of  maps  and  publications  from  the  Statistical  Department. 

In  the  Swedish  exhibition  was  seen  a  huge  skeleton  of  the  Rhytina  itetteri^  and 
on  the  walls  round  it  were  hung  specimens  of  the  marine  vegetaticm  on  whidi  this 
enormous  animal  fed.  There  was  one  room  completely  filled  with  objects  brought 
back  from  the  Vega  expedition ;  of  great  interest  were  the  drawings  of  the 
"  Tchukches,"  as  illustrating  the  customs  of  the  Palax)lithic  man  of  Western  Europe. 
In  another  room  we  found  a  model  of  the  famous  Viking  vessel  discovered  two  years 
ago  in  Norway,  and  here  were  also  shown  geological,  statistical,  meteorological,  and 
linguistic  publications ;  then  we  noticed  instruments  by  Ardwedsson  and  Ekman  for 
measuring  the  currents  of  the  sea,  taking  up  water  for  examination  from  dififerent 
depths,  &c.  Another  room  contained  maps  and  manuals  of  geography  as  used 
in  Swedish  schools,  and  which,  I  was  told,  are  sold  at  exceedingly  low  prices  in 
Sweden. 

1'he  commissioners  at  the  Congress  for  England  were  Lord  Aberdare,  Sir  A.  H. 
Layard,  g.c.b.,  and  J.  Ball,  Esq.,  f.r.s.  ;  for  the  Government  of  India  and  the  India 
Office,  Sir  H.  L.  Thuillier,  C.B.I.,  Colonel  Haig,  r.e.,  and  myself;  and  for  Victoria, 
the  Hon.  Howard  Spensley. 
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Colonel  Haig  and  I  arranged  the  English  and  Indian  exhibits,  as,  with  the 
exception  of  Sir  Henry  I^yard,  the  other  commissioners  did  not  arrive  at  Venice  till 
just  before  the  Congress. 

The  Congress  opened  on  the  15th  September ;  the  oereraony  took  place  in  the 
Sala  dei  Pregadi  of  the  Ducal  Palace.  The  King,  Queen,  Prince  of  Naples,  and 
Duke  of  Aosta  were  present,  and  were  received  with  much  enthusiasm.  M.  de 
Lesseps,  as  president  of  the  second  Geographical  Congress,  began  the  proceedings  by 
a  speech  in  which  he  paid  a  tribute  to  Admiral  de  La  Roncidre  le  Noury,  recalling  his 
services  to  geography,  and  the  loss  science  had  sustained  by  his  death.  He  then 
gave  a  sketch  of  the  previous  Congress,  and  a  history  of  geographical  discovery  from 
the  time  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  to  the  present  day,  and  dwelt  on  the  services 
rendered  to  it  by  Italians,  and  especially  Venetians.  The  nineteenth  century,  he  said, 
was  remarkable  for  the  great  development  of  international  relations ;  travellers  now- 
a-days  described  and  traced  routes  of  commerce,  in  the  interests  of  civilisation  and 
humanity,  instead  of  occupying  themselves  as  formerly  with  mysterious  curiosities. 
He  maintained  that  the  object  of  a  Congress  was  to  bring  together  men  of  the  same 
speciality,  but  of  different  nationality,  to  discuss  question^  of  general  interest,  and 
conclude<l  by  appealing  to  Europe,  through  those  present,  to  assist  Lieut  de  Brazza, 
who  is  now  engaged  in  Central  Africa  in  exploring  the  Congo,  and  said  he  was 
deficient  in  funds.  He  then  handed  over  the  presidency  to  Prince  Teano,  who  spoke, 
congratulating  the  Congress  and  Venice,  on  the  presence  of  royalty,  and  expressed  the 
gratitude  of  the  Congress  to  Venice  for  the  hospitable  reception  accorded  to  it :  he  then 
followed  with  a  very  eloquent  exposition  of  the  great  value  of  geographical  science 
in  uniting  nations  and  promoting  civilisation.  The  Syndic  of  Venice  replied  in  a 
most  eloquent  speech,  and  the  first  meeting  practically  ended. 

The  real  work  of  the  Congress  commenced  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  September, 
when  the  sectional  meetings  of  each  of  the  eight  groups  were  proceeded  with  simul* 
taneously.  The  eight  rooms  in  which  these  meetings  were  held  were  on  the  ground 
fioor  of  the  Eoyal  Palace,  and  all  close  together.  I  could  only  attend  the  meetings 
of  Group  I.,  and  even  to  some  of  these  it  was  impossible  to  go,  as  jury  meetings  and 
other  work  had  to  be  looked  after.  It  appeared  to  me  that  the  arrangements  for 
this  portion  of  the  Congress  were  not  so  satisfactory  as  could  have  been  wished. 
The  hours  at  which  the  sectional  meetings  were  held  were  sometimes  altered  on 
very  short  notice,  and  without  proper  provision  for  informing  the  members ;  these  jury 
meetings  should  not  have  interfered  with  sectional  meetings;  and  again,  the 
delegates  serving  on  the  jury  meetings  should  have  been  kept  au  fait  of  all  that 
was  to  be  done,  and  where  they  were  to  meet.  In  returning  from  Venice  I  visited 
the  Electric  Exhibition  at  Paris,  and  could  not  help  contrasting  the  arrangements 
there.  At  Paris  each  nation  seemed  to  have  its  own  small  office  in  the  Exhibition 
building,  where  every  notice  regarding  jury  meetings,  &c.  emanating  from  the 
general  secretary's  office,  was  placed  in  a  prominent  position.  Then  at  Venice  there 
were  no  short-hand  reporters  at  these  group  meetings ;  so  that  vnth  the  exception 
of  the  precis  of  the  "  Proems- verbal "  read  at  the  General  Meetings  we  were 
ignorant  of  what  was  going  on  at  those  meetings  which  we  could  not  attend. 

The  British  Association  has  an  organisation  which  the  Geographical  Congress 
might  in  future  follow  with  great  advantage. 

As  regards  the  meetings  of  Group  I :  on  the  16th  September  a  paper  was  read  on 
the  necessity  for  establishing  periodic  lines  of  levelling  of  precision  and  for  a  funda- 
mental zero  of  reference  for  Europe.  The  work  in  the  Survey  of  India  Depart- 
ment (tidal  and  levelling  operations),  of  which  I  have  had  charge  for  several  years 
past,  afforded  an  excellent  example  of  the  subject  under  discussion,  and  I  pointed  out 
to  the  Meeting  that  the  whole  subject  of  tidal  observations,  and  their  reduction  by 
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harmonic  analysis,  had  been  considered  for  many  years  by  a  strong  committee  of 
the  British  Association  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  William  Thomson,  and  that 
they  had  long  since  adopted  the  method  proposed  by  Sir  William  Thomson ;  in  this 
analysis  the  determination  of  mean  level  of  the  sea  enters.  The  Meeting  was 
also  informed  of  the  great  length  of  country  traversed  by  lines  of  first-class  levelling 
in  India,  and  of  the  great  precision  of  these  operations.  On  the  following  day,  at  the 
meeting  of  this  group,  a  paper  was  read,  and  a  discussion  arose,  on  a  proposal  to  have 
an  international  committee  to  arrange  for  the  determination  of  longitude  of  certain 
selected  stations,  by  electric  telegraph,  aud  its  extension  to  India  and  Aostralia. 
Being  the  only  representative  of  the  Survey  of  India  present,  1  thought  it  my  doty 
to  explain  that  a  fundamental  longitude  had  already  been  established  in  India  by 
connection  with  Greenwich  in  the  way  proposed,  and  that  the  system  was  now 
being  actively  carried  out  in  India,  and  was  to  be  extended  to  Burmah.  I  referred 
also  to  the  idiometer,  invented  by  Colonel  Campbell  of  the  Indian  Survey,  for  the 
determination  of  personal  error,  which  formed  part  of  the  proposals  in  the  paper 
which  had  been  read.  Colonel  Ferrero  (chief  of  the  Topographical  Bureau  of  Italy), 
the  president  of  the  group,  spoke  in  reply,  and  said  it  was  unfortunate  that  tbe 
geodetical  institutions  and  geographical  societies  in  Europe  were  not  kept  better 
acquainted  with  all  that  was  going  on  in  the  great  work  of  the  Indian  Survey 
Department. 

At  the  third  meeting  of  Group  I.,  Colonel  Ferrero  read  a  paper  by  Signor 
Schiapparelli  "  On  Local  Attraction  and  the  Deviation  of  the  Plumb  Line  in  North 
Italy.**  Mr.  Ball,  one  of  the  Fnglish  commissioners,  said  the  calculations  from  which 
the  accounts  of  the  local  attraction  were  derived  seemed  to  be  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  true  figure  of  the  earth  was  an  ellipsoid,  whereas  this  is  preci^ly  the 
one  point  which  is  rendered  doubtful  by  recent  observations.  If  we  accept  the 
conclusions  drawn  by  Darwin  in  his  remarkable  investigations  as  to  the  effect  of 
internal  tides  in  the  interior  of  a  partly  viscous  planetary  mass  causing  a  change  in 
the  position  of  the  earth,  we  must  conclude  that  in  all  probability  the  form  of  the 
^external  crust  can  be  only  slowly  and  incompletely  adapted  to  the  form  of  a  true 
ellipsoid. 

As  stated  before,  a  short  resume  of  the  proceedings  of  each  group  was  read  at  the 

•<3eneral  Meetings  which  took  place  every  alternate  day  during  the  sitting  of  the 

Congress.     In  addition  to  those  of  Group  I.,  already  mentioned,  the  following 

'resolutions  formulated  by  the  groups  are  perhaps  all  that  need  be  given  as  of 

especial  interest  regarding  the  group  meetings. 

In  Group  I.  **  The  Congress  desires  the  International  Geodetic  Association  to 
extend  the  field  of  their  researches  on  the  study  of  the  earth's  crust  by  repeating 
'lines  of  levelling  of  precision*  periodically.  It  is  intended  that  the  choice 
of  the  lines  of  levels,  their  re-levelling,  and  the  interval  of  time  which  ought 
to  elapse  between  the  levelling  and  re-levelling,  ought  to  be  determined  by  the 
International  Geodetic  Association  as  being  the  most  competent  to  judge  in  the 
matter." 

In  Group  II.  "  The  Congress  insists  particularly,  regarding  signals  at  sea,  on  the 
resolutions  formerly  arrived  at  both  at  Antwerp  and  Paris,  and  seeing  the 
importance  of  the  question  they  hope  that  they  will  be  put  in  execution  as  soon  as 
fwssible.** 

In  Group  III.  "  Considering  the  reciprocal  assistance  which  geology  and  geodesy 
may  be  able  to  render  in  the  progress  of  science,  the  Geographical  Congress  vote 
that  the  International  Geodetical  Commission  should  take  into  account,  in  their 
studies,  the  oscillations  of  the  soil." 

In  Group  IV.  "  The  Geographical  Congress  begs  the  Minister  of  Public  lostruc- 
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tioQ  to  order  the  preparation  of  drawiDgs  of  the  Megalithic  monuments  existing  in 
Italy,  as  well  as  of  those  in  the  islands,  and  hopes  that  they  may  be  carefully 
collected  and  republished  in  the  acts  of  the  Congress." 

Also,  '*  The  Geographical  Congress  heard  the  account  of  Cav.  St  de  Stefani  on  the 
disputed  subject  of  the  singular  figures  found  at  S.  Anna  d'Alfaedo,  and  vote  that 
the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  cause  the  place  to  be  systematically  excavated  in 
order  to  know  the  way  the  objects  are  laid." 

The  first  General  Meeting  took  place  on  the  17th  September.  Dr.  Nachtigal, 
having  been  elected  President  for  the  day,  gave  an  excellent  address,  and  then  called 
on  General  TUrr  to  give  an  account  of  his  projected  canal  through  the  Isthmus  of 
Corinth,  which  he  did  at  considerable  length ;  it  was  received  with  enthusiastic 
applause. 

M.  de  Lesseps  then  addressed  the  Meeting  regarding  the  Suez  Canal,  and  how 
SIgnor  Paleocapa,  the  eminent  Italian  engineer,  had  helped  him. 

At  the  next  General  Meeting,  under  the  presidency  of  Senhor  Coello,  a  long  and 
animated  debate  arose  on  the  proposal  sent  up  from  Group  YL,  that  Geo- 
graphical Societies  should  be  divided  into  commercial  and  scientific  societies,  or  at 
least  that  to  each  Geographical  Society  there  should  be  a  section  specially  constituted 
to  deal  with  commercial  experiments :  the  question  was  eventually  sent  back  for 
reconsideration. 

At  the  third  General  Meeting  held  on  the  2l8t  September  (the  President  of  the 
Geographical  Society  of  Antwerp  being  in  the  chair),  the  proceedings  began  by  the 
President  reading  the  telegraphic  reply  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians  to  the  vote  of 
thanks  passed  by  the  Congress.  Lieutenant  Massari,  the  companion  of  Matteucci, 
read  an  account  of  their  important  journey  in  Central  Africa,  during  which,  in  passing 
through  Darfur  and  Waday,  they  followed  a  route  from  Abeshr  further  south  than 
that  of  Dr.  Nachtigal :  it  would  be  too  long  even  to  give  a  very  short  risum^  of  this 
paper,  or  even  of  the  description  of  Kano,  a  town  containing  over  50,000  inhabi- 
tants ;  six  points  had  been  determined  astronomically,  five  of  which  were  new : 
thermometrical  and  barometrical  observations  were  taken  regularly.  Signer  Massari 
referred  to  the  assistance  rendered  to  him  and  his  companion  by  the  English  fac- 
tories on  the  Niger,  and  especially  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  David  Mackintosh ;  and 
concluded  by  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  African  Trading  Company,  of 
which  Mr.  Mackintosh  is  the  agent,  for  the  assistance  given  to  them  as  distressed 
travellers,  and  to  Prince  Borghe^,  who  bore  the  expenses  of  the  expedition.  Signor 
Massari*8  account  was  received  most  enthusiasticallv. 

The  Congress  closed  on  the  22nd  in  the  presence  of  a  numerous  and  distinguished 
assembly  under  the  presidency  of  the  Duke  of  Genoa.  H.U.H.  returned  thanks  for 
the  honour  done  him  by  the  Congress  in  electing  him  to  the  presidential  chair;  he 
regretted  his  inability  to  be  present  sooner ;  he  had  made  every  effort  to  arrive  in 
time  for  the  opening  of  the  Congress,  but  wind,  weather,  and  the  long  distance  he  had 
to  come  were  against  him.  Dr.  Schweinfurth,  speaking  in  German,  addressed  the 
assembly ;  he  bore  testimony  to  the  care  and  impartiality  of  the  members  of  the 
jury,  after  which  a  list  of  the  awards  was  read;  he  mentioned  that  Portugal  was 
not  represented  at  the  Congress,  but  nevertheless  he  was  happy  to  announce  that  a 
medal  had  l)een  voted  to  the  illustrious  Portuguese  traveller,  who  was  present,  viz. 
Major  Serpa  Pinto.  Various  complimentary  speeches  followed,  and  then  Lord 
Aberdare,  speaking  in  French,  expressed  the  thanks  of  all  foreign  Geographical 
Societies  to  Prince  Teano  for  the  admirable  tact,  courtesy,  and  devotion  with  which 
he  had  filled  the  onerous  position  of  President.  Prince  Teano  returned  thanks,  and 
hoped  all  the  members  present  might  meet  five  years  hence  to  record  the  fresh 
progress  of  science.     He  then  declared  the  Congress  closed. 
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The  following  were  the  awards  made  at  the  Congress,  ia  which  England  or  her 
dependencies  are  interested : — 

Class    I.  Letters  of  Distinction  to  the  Ordnance  SorTey,  and  to  the  Sorrc  j  of  India. 
Medal  of  First  Class  to  Col.  Haig. 
„     II.  Letter  of  Distinction  to  tlie  Admiralty. 

Diploma  of  Honour  to  the  Surrey  of  India  (for  Tidal  Operations). 

^  „        Marine  Survey  of  India. 

Medal  of  First  Chiss  to  Capt  A.  W.  Baird,  B.E. 
,y   III.  Letters  of  Distinction  to  the  Geological  Commission  of  Canada,  and  to  the 

Minister  of  Public  Works  of  Victoria  (Australia). 
„    IV.  Letter  of  Distinction  to  the  Office  of  the  Principal  Secretary  for  the  Colony 
of  Victoria  (Australia). 
Honourable  Mention  to  Bobort  Needham  Cust,  Esq. 
„     V.  Medal  of  the  First  Class  to  Dr.  Hunter,  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  fur  the 

*  Grazetteer  of  India.' 
„  VIII.  A  Medal  of  the  First  Class     1  To  be  awarded  by  General  Walker,  b.k^ 

also  /      Surveyor-General  of  India,  to  the  native 

A  Medal  of  the  Second  Class  J      explorers  be  considers  most  deserving. 
And  a  Letter  of  Distinction  to  the  Survey  of  India. 
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Geographical  Society  of  Paris. — October  2l8t,  1881 :  Colonel  F.  Pbbrieh, 

of  the  Listitute,  President  of  the  Central  (^mmission,  in  the  (3hair. — ^This  being  the 
opening  meeting  of  the  session,  the  evening  was  chiefly  occapied  with  the  reading 
of  the  correspondence  received  during  the  vacation.— A  memorandum  was  first 
read,  embodying  various  particulars  respecting  the  diamond  mines  of  Griqualand 
West.— M.  Maunoir  the  General  Secretary,  afterwards  read  two  letters  from 
M.  Ledoulx,  French  Consul  at  Zanzibar,  in  the  first  of  which  he  announces  the 
arrival  of  Mr.  Joseph  Thomson,  and  his  departure  to  the  Bovnma  district  on  the 
expedition  described  in  our  November  number.*  He  also  states  that  Mr.  Thomson  is 
afterwards  to  visit  the  rich  and  little-known  region  between  Eilima-njaro  and  the 
sea,  and  extending  from  Melindi,  on  the  north,  to  the  Pangani  on  the  aouth,  where 
he  expects  to  make  important  minendogical  and  botanical  discoveries.  In  his  second 
letter  M.  Ledoulx  notifies  the  Foreign  SiGnister  of  the  death  of  Captain  Popelin,  leader 
of  one  of  the  Belgian  expeditions,  and  also  of  the  rumoured  murder  (since  confirmed) 
of  three  Algerian  missionaries  belonging  to  the  Urundi  station,  near  the  north  end 
of  Lake  Tanganyika ;  and  he  also  reported  that  communication  with  the  interior 
was  in  a  precarious  state,  as,  owing  to  famine  and  civil  war,  the  road  swarmed  with 
robbers,  who  had  murdered  five  couriers  despatched  to  the  Earema  station. — A 
letter  was  read  from  the  French  Consul  at  Lisbon,  communicating  some  news  of 
Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley,  on  the  authority  of  a  local  journal,  and  also  of  M.  de  Brazza.  He 
says  that  the  latter  has  struck  a  mortal  blow  at  slavery  in  West  Africa,  and  that 
already  the  natives,  who  look  upon  him  as  the  apostle  of  liberty,  flock  to  him  in 
large  numbers  demanding  their  freedom. — Another  letter  read  was  one  written  from 
the  Eguerie  plateau,  on  January  26th,  and  addressed  to  Sub-Lieutenant  Brosselard, 
by  Captain  Masson,  who  was  murdered  with  Colonel  Flatters,  on  February  16th,  in 
which  he  gave  some  particulars  of  the  movements  of  the  expedition  from  November 
18th,  1880. — The  next  communication  detailed  the  movements  of  M.Alphonse  Pinart,t 


*  See  ante^  p.  660.  t  See  ante,  p.  669. 
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who  retamed  to  Amesica  in  November  1880.  He  spent  four  months  at  Porto  Rico, 
and  was  able  to  examine  the  island  in  detail  and  collect  a^  quantity  of  paintings  and 
hieroglyphic  inscriptions  of  the  ancient  inhabitants.  He  afterwards  visited  San 
Bomingo  and  then  Havana,  where  he  found  in  the  public  archives  some  documents 
of  the  highest  interest  for  the  elucidation  of  the  geographical  disooverios  of  the  last 
century  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  among  others  the  journal  of  the  French 
Canadian,  Jacques  Leglise,  who  discovered  the  sources  of  the  Missouri.  From 
Havana  he  set  out  for  the  Sierra  Gorda  and  the  ancient  missions  of  the  Rio  Verde, 
intending  afterwards  to  visit  Lake  Peten,  in  Northern  Guatemala,  and  to  return  to 
the  Antilles  in  the  spring. — An  interesting  statement  was  then  read  to  the 
Meeting  regarding  the  excursion  of  MM.  Bonvalot  and  Capus  from  Samarkand 
to  the  Amu-daria,  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  our  Geographical  Notes  this 
month. — A  note  was  read  respecting  the  altitudes  in  Montenegro  determined  by 
M.  Borshansky,  and  the  general  configuration  of  that  mountainous  region. — The 
Chairman  then  gave  a  sketch  of  the  proceedings  of  the  International  Congress  of 
Geography  at  Venice,  and  on  his  proposition  votes  of  thanks  were  unanimously 
passed  to  the  Italian  Geographical  Society  and  the  Municipality  of  Venice  for  their 
courteous  reception  of  the  members  of  the  Society,  among  whom  were  MM.  de 
Qoatrefages,  Maunoir,  Hamy,  Daubr^e,  d'Abbadie,  &c. — M.  Germond  de  Lavigne 
communicated  to  the  Meeting  two  letters  which  had  been  addressed  to  him  by  a 
member  of  the  expedition  recently  sent  to  Mozambique  to  inquire  into  the  mineral 
and  other  resources  of  the  Zambesi  basin.  The  gold  in  the  region  north  of  the  river 
would  not,  it  appears,  pay  the  expenses  of  working,  but  the  engineers  have  found 
large  quantities  of  good  coal  on  the  banks  of  the  Moatis^. — M.  Dutreuil  de  Rhins 
mentioned  that  he  had  received  two  letters  from  the  Abb^  Desgodins,  the  well- 
known  traveller  in  Eastern  Tibet,  but  the  late  hour  of  the  evening  did  not  admit  of 
his  touching  on  the  questions  dealt  with  in  them,  and  he  undertook  to  prepare  an 
abstract  for  the  Bulletin, — Lastly,  Mr.  Charles  Rabot  gave  a  brief  account  of  his 
journey  in  Lapland.  His  starting  point  was  Mosjoen,  a  small  port  on  the  Atlantic, 
a  few  minutes  south  of  the  Arctic  Curcle,  and  thence  he  directed  his  course  to 
Rosvand,  the  principal  lake  of  Northern  Norway,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  soundings. 
In  the  month  of  August  he  ascended  the  Sayektjokko  (7000  feet),  the  top  of  which 
is  the  highest  point  in  Scandinavia  above  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  was  only  lately 
discovered  by  a  Swedish  officer;  and  he  afterwards  visited  the  glaciers  on  the 
southern  slopes  of  Sulitjelma.  M.  Rabot*s  last  work  was  to  make  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  Jokulfjeld,  a  glacier  in  Norwegian  Lapland,  on  the  shore  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  which  is  the  only  glacier  in  Continental  Europe  extending  down  to 
the  sea.  During  his  journey  he  was  able  to  obtain  a  good  deal  of  information 
respecting  the  nomad  inhabitants  of  the  region,  and  to  make  a  fairly  complete 
collection  of  objects  for  the  Mus^e  Ethnographique. 

November  4th,  1881 :  Colonel  F.  Peebibb,  of  the  Institute,  President  of 

the  Central  Commission,  in  the  Chair. — M.  Mdtohnikof  addressed  the  Meeting  on  the 
subject  of  the  vigorous  impulse  given  to  public  instruction  in  Japan  by  the  colleges 
established  under  European  and  American  superintendence,  and  he  stated  that 
geographical  science  had  made  considerable  progress  in  the  Far  East  through 
Japanese  initiative,  of  which  a  recent  official  publication  furnishes  fresh  proof. 
M.  Metchnikof  referred  to  a  description  of  the  empire  of  the  Mikado,  which  is  divided 
into  nine  departments  and  is  further  sub-divided  into  provinces.  The  work  in 
question  deals  with  statistics  of  the  products  of  the  country,  cultivation,  industries, 
oonmierce,  and  population,  and  also  with  history.  The  work  contains  a  fund  of 
useful  and  valuable  information,  and  is  accompanied  by  the  map  of  Japan,  drawn 
and  engraved  by  Japanese,  which  was  exhibited  at  the  Paris  Exposition. — It  was 
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announced  that  General  Ricci  had  just  died  at  Novara,  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine.  Thk 
event,  the  Chairman  obaerved,  was  a  great  loss  to  the  science  of  geodesy,  and  it  wu 
through  General  Ricci's  exertions  that  Italy  had  undertaken  important  work  m  the 
departments  of  geodesy,  topography,  and  cartography.  The  creation  of  the  Italian 
Military  Topographical  Institute  was  entirely  due  to  his  initiative,  and  from  it 
proceeded  the  map  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  which  was  so  much  admired  at  tbt 
Venice  Congress. — Among  the  items  of  geographical  news  oommnnicated  to  the 
Meeting,  it  was  stated  that  Dr.  Crevaux  was  preparing  to  start  again  fat  South 
America,  with  the  intention  of  ascending  one  of  the  affluents  of  the  Plata,  to 
the  water-parting  of  the  Marafion  hasin,  and  of  returning  to  the  sea  by  the  latter 
river. — Reference  was  made  to  the  departure  of  Lieutenant  Delaporte  to  renew 
his  archasological  explorations  in  Cambodia,  and  also  to  M.  Uj&lvy's  work  in  Central 
Asia.— A  telegram  was  read  confirming  the  news  of  the  loss  of  M.  Sibinakofi 
vessels,  the  Oscar  Diekaon  and  the  NordJand^  the  former  of  which  was  crushed  by 
the  ice  and  foundered  on  August  2nd.  The  crews  were  all  saved,  and  were  to  retom 
through  Siberia. — A  brief  sketch  was  also  given  of  Captain  Adams*  whaling  voyage 
in  the  Arctic, — Dr.  Montano  afterwards  read  a  paper  on*  a  journey  in  company  with 
Dr.  Paul  Rey,  in  pursuance  of  instructions  which  he  had  received  two  years  age 
from  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  to  explore  certain  islands  of  the  Philippine 
Archipelago.  M.  Rey's  particular  department  was  natural  history  (geology, 
zoology,  &c.),  while  M.  Montano  was  more  especially  occupied  with  anthropological 
observations.  In  the  course  of  the  journey  the  Island  of  Snln  and  the  easterm 
portion  of  Mindanao  were  thoroughly  explored.  An  opportunity  was  alto  made 
use  of  to  visit  Sandakan  Bay,  in  Northern  Borneo.*  The  collections  made  by  the 
expedition  have  been  deposited  in  the  Museum  d'Histoire  Naturelle,  and  include 
170  anthropological  sets  of  observations,  photographs,  several  complete  skeletons, 
more  than  200  skulls,  and  numerous  specimens  of  animaLs,  among  which  are  two 
new  species  cf  birds  and  five  of  fishes. 

November  18th,  1881 :  Colonel  P.  Pebbieb,  of  4he  Institute,  President  of 

the  Central  Commission,  in  the  Chair.— It  was  announced  that,  as  a  souvenir  of  tbe 
third  International  Congress  of  Geography,  held  at  Venice  in  September,  the  Muni- 
cipality of  that  town  had  presented  to  the  Society  one  of  the  commemorative  medals 
which  they  had  caused  to  be  struck,  bearing  effigies  of  Nicolo  and  Antonio  Zeno,  the 
famous  Venetian  travellers ;  aud  had  also  forwarded  a  'Guide  to  Venice/  prepared 
by  Sigoors  Barozzi,  Fulin,  di  Stephane,  and  Malmenti,  and  one  of  the  Murano 
suburb  by  the  Abb^  V.  Zanetti. — The  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  communicated 
to  the  Society  a  despatch  from  M.  Ledoulx,  French  Consul  at  Zanzibar,  confirming 
the  roclaocholy  idtelligencc  of  the  assassination  of  three  Algerian  missionaries,  Pkes 
Deniaud  and  Augier,  and  M.  d*Hoop,  a  lay  assistant,  who  had  gone  from  Ujiji  to 
Bikari,  some  75  miles  further  north  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Tanganyika.  It  was 
stated  that  they  were  attacked  and  murdered  in  consequence  of  differences  with 
natives,  who  had  taken  away  a  child  belonging  to  the  mission.— M.  Romand  called 
the  attention  of  tbe  Society  to  the  library  at  Kairwan,  in  the  Regency  of  Tunis,  and 
suggested  that  tbe  Government  should  be  asked  to  institute  inquiries  with  a  view  to 
ascertaininc;  whether  it  contained  important  documents  relating  to  ancient  geography 
and  the  migrations  of  the  Arab  tribes,  maps,  accounts  of  travels  in  the  interior  of 
Africa,  &c. — A  letter  was  read,  which  had  been  addressed  to  the  Society  by  M.  Guyot 
from  Tete,  on  the  Zambesi,  furnishing  a  great  deal  of  information  respecting  the 
hydrography  of  a  portion  of  the  river,  and  especially  of  its  affluents,  the  Moatia^  and 
the  Moaras^,  which  are  fed  by  several  streams,  of  which  he  gave  the  names.    In 


*  See  anU^  p.  592. 
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describing  the  nature  of  the  soil,  he  mentioned  a  considerable  mass  of  diorite  as  well 
as  oil-bearing  tracts,  already  pointed  out  by  the  late  Mr.  Richard  Thornton.  On  the 
banks  of  the  Moaras^  there  are  numerous  villages  where  hospitality  is  requited  by  a 
present  of  a  few  yards  of  cotton  cloth.  The  country  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  but 
about  12  miles  from  the  Zambesi  is  in  a  very  insecure  state ;  and  but  for  his  escort 
of  150  men,  M.  Guyot  would  certainly  have  been  stopped  by  robbers.  The  expedi- 
tion is  reported  to  be  in  good  health,  and  a  party  had  just  started  for  Manica,  where 
the  ancient  Portuguese  travellers  mention  the  existence  of  gold-mines.  M.  Guyot 
concluded  his  letter  by  stating  that  the  Governor  of  Tete  had  informed  him  of  the 
formation  at  Mozambique  of  a  new  Geographical  Society  which  is  to  render  great 
services  to  science  and  its  pioneers  in  the  vast  basin  of  the  Zambesi. — The  Chairman 
referred  to  the  presence  at  the  meeting  of  the  well-known  Russian  traveller,  M. 
Yeniukof,  who  has  made  several  journeys  in  the  Far  Ea«t,  Central  Asia,  Turkey  in 
Asia,  and  the  Caucasus.  He  lately  published  for  the  meetiog  of  the  Venice  Congress 
a  small  brochure  containing  a  list  of  all  the  Russian  travellers  in  Asia  from  1854  to 
1880,  with  the  regions  visited  by  each.-— The  Chairman  afterwards  furnished  a 
summary  of  information  regarding  the  various  official  expeditions  which  are  to  be 
despatched  to  different  parts  of  the  world  to  observe  the  coming  Transit  of  Venus. — 
M.  Camion  presented  to  the  Society  a  telemeter  of  his  own  invention,  which,  on  a 
cursory  inspection,  appeared  likely  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  simplicity  and  lightness 
so  necessary  in  instruments  used  by  explorers.  A  committee  has  been  appointed  to 
examine  into  its  accuracy. — Lieutenant  Reii^  Roy,  who  makes  geographical  work  in 
the  extreme  north  his  special  study,  gave  the  Meeting  a  summary  of  recent  news, 
mentioning  that  the  Dutch  expedition  in  the  WUlem  Barents  had  returned  to 
Amsterdam,  that  Mr.  Leigh  Smith  in  the  Eira  was  probably  beset  by  the  ice  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Franz-Josef  Land,  that  the  United  States  steamer  Alliance  had 
returned  to  Halifax  without  discovering  any  trace  of  the  Jeannttte  after  four  months' 
search,  and  that  the  boats  of  the  steamer  Rodgers  had  proved  Wrangell  Land  to  be 
an  island.  M.  Ren^  Roy  insisted  that  the  only  means  of  reaching  the  North  Pole 
would  be  the  discovery  of  land  by  which  sledge  parties  could  advance  towards  it,  and 
that  Wrangell  Land  having  been  shown  to  be  an  island,  all  hope  of  reaching  the 
pole  from  that  quarter  must  be  abandoned. — M.  Simonin  afterwards  read  a  paper, 
entitled  '*  La  Marche  du  Centre  de  Population  aux  Etats-Unis.*' 

Geographical  Society  of  the  Pacific,  San  Francisco.— October  10th,  1881 : 

Mr.  J.  W.  WiNANs  in  the  Chair. — The  first  jiaper  read  was  entitled  a  "Memorandum 
showing  the  relation  of  Plover  Island  to  Wrangell  Land,*'  by  Professor  George 
Davidson,  of  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  President  of  the  Society. 
Captain  Raynor's  position  of  Plover  Cape,  a  low  pyramidal  rock,  extending  as  a  cape 
from  the  east  end  of  Wrangell  Land,  was  alluded  to,  and  also  the  whalers'  descrip- 
tion, from  their  observations  during  the  open  season  of  18G7,  of  the  low  neck  of 
swampy  land,  covered  with  grass,  which  connected  what  Captain  Kellett  called 
Plover  Island  with  the  east  shore  of  Wrangell  Laod.  Professor  Davidson  explained 
how,  in  his  opinion,  a  false  horizon  may  have  misled  early  observers,  and  also  why 
Captain  Dallraann's  course  in  the  schooner  W,  C.  Talbot,  in  1866,  when  he  claims 
to  have  landed  on  WiangeU  Land,  must  be  erroneous,  because  the  position  of  his 
vessel,* as  given,  crosses  land,  and  is  iu  direct  conflict  with  localities  reported  by 
Captains  Long,  Williams,  and  Ray  nor.  A  letter  from  the  Vice-President  of  the 
Geographical  Society  of  Bremen  on  the  subject  was  then  read,  which  was  not  con- 
sidered to  afford  satisfactory  explanation  of  Captain  Dallmnnn's  claim. — The  next 
paper  read  was  by  M.  Berton,  Swiss  Consul,  on  the  Universal  Meridian  proposed  by 
M.  H.  Bouthillier  de  Beaumont,  President  of  the  Geographical  Society  of  Geneva. 
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(By  E.  0.  Bib,  Librarian  B^.e 

EDEOPE. 
Tenioer— Saggio  di  C&rtograSa  deUa  Begione  Veneta.    V 
pp.  444.    iDulau;  price  11.  2«.  ed) 

Dedic»Ud  to  the  Third  latemational  Geographical 
Teuioe,  this  work  forms  toL  vi.  of  the  Historical  Hot 
Venetian  Rojal  Coenmiswon  of  Nalional  History  (or 
Miscellanea).  It  conaisCs  of  an  elaborate  acoounl 
Venetia,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  G.  Mar 
Italian  authorities,  who  have  divided  the  various 
453  MSS.  (boning  with  the  lUh  conlnry),  and  17 
mape  (commencing  with  the  I6th  oenturj),  are  descn 
both  namee  of  ptaoea  and  (separately)  of  authors  and  t 

APIA. 

Book,  Carl.— BeiB  in  OoeU  en  Zaid-Bomeo,  van  Koetei  i 

nomen  op  Last  der  Indieehe  Regeering  in  1879  en  1880. 

over  Koetei  en  de  Betrekkingen  van  dit  Leenrijk  tot 

landBch-Indie,  door  P.  J.  B.  C.  Bobidd  Van  der  Aa, 

NijhoS) :  1881,  4ta.    Atlas  of  plates  and  map  separate. 

The  English  translation  b  noticed  tn/ra.     The 

general  map,  but  poesessea  a  smaller  one  of  the  Jem 

The  Head-hunt«rt  of  Borneo;  a  Narrative  of  T 

and  down  the  Barito;  also  Juurneyings  in  Sumatra. 
&  Co.):  1881,  roy.  8to.,  ppL  i.-xvi,  and  3*4,  map,  ooloi 
Price  U.  16«. 

Mr.  Bock  was  sent  early  in  1878  by  the  late  Han 
lect  birds  in  Sumatra.  He  is  styled  "Late  Com: 
Government "  on  the  title-page  of  his  book,  the  jn 
statement  in  the  preface  that  he  was  entrusted  by 
Oovemor-OeneTal  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  with  a  m 
the  native  races  of  ihe  interior.  Sec,  and  to  cross  the 
to  Fontianak  or  Banjermassiii. 

The  book  commences  with  hie  acconot  of  his  ] 
Borneo,  the  prior  work  in  Sumatra  (which  is  of  no  ge 
discussed  at  the  end. 

The  Borneo  portion  may  be  briefly  summarised  ;- 
the  Uohakkam,  Hr,  Bock,  after  a  short  stay  at  Satv 
town)  and  Tangaroeng,  ascended  the  river  to  the  juu 
was  followed  to  Uoaia  Tjalong,  The  Klintjow  was 
Vai  (where  some  stay  was  made)  into  the  country 
return  made  down  the  river  to  Pelaroenz.  After  a 
Eoti's  yacht  to  the  northern  boundary  of  Dutch  Bon 
again  ascended  the  Hahakkam,  passing  the  Tel£n  ju 
main  stream  and  its  tributaries  to  the  weat,  throi 
Jempaug  to  Moare  Pabou,  the  furthest  Halay  settle 
being  Dyak  country.  From  this  point  he  turned  so 
and  Lawa  rivers  to  the  upper  waters  of  the  Beciangi 
Loetontoer  by  the  Tew^.  In  this  part  of  Ids  joun 
statements  referring  to  a  race  of  people  near  Long  Pui 
the  "  Orang-boentoet,"  in  terms  suggesting  a  belief 
existence.  An  expedition  was  despatched  in  search  o 
prize,  the  missing  Ibk  in  the  chain  of  evidence  proviii 
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monkey,"  which  would  almost  justify  an  inversion  of  the  title  of  the  book,  as 
no  new  experience  of  head-hunters  is  recorded  in  it. 

Mr.  Bock  followed  the  Barito  in  its  southern  course  past  the  military  station 
of  Boentoek  to  Banjermassin,  and  after  some  stay  there  ascended  the  Nagara  to 
Amoentai,  thence  reaching  Mindai  in  the  hills. 

The  work  is  mainly  of  interest  as  containing  material  available  for  ethno- 
logical discussion,  which  apparently  the  author  chiefly  had  in  view.  The  plates 
and  woodcuts,  for  the  most  part  very  well  executed,  represent  various  individual 
peculiarities,  tatt<x>  marks,  utensila,  weapons,  idols,  &c.,  and  buildings;  one 
forest  scene,  crossing  the  river  Benangan  (p.  154),  may  especially  be  noted. 
The  map  (scale  3b  miles  to  the  inch)  shows  the  extent  of  Mr.  Bock's 
journeys. 

An  Appendix  contains  a  discussion  of  Dyak  arrow  poison,  a  list  of  land  and 
fresh-water  Mcllxuca  from  Sumatra  and  Borneo,  with  descriptions  of  new  species ; 
a  list  of  birds  from  the  highlnnds  of  the  west  coast  of  Sumatra;  a 
vocabulary  of  the  Long  Vai  Dyak  dialect,  and  a  list  of  Sumatra  diurnal 
Lepidoptera, 

APBICA, 

Alvarei,  F. — Narrative  of  the  Portuguese  Embassy  to  Abyssinia  during  the  years 
1520-1527.  By  Father  Francisco  Alvarez.  Translated  from  the  Portuguese,  and 
edited,  with  Notes  and  an  Introduction,  by  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley.  London : 
printed  for  the  Hakluyt  Society  (Richards,  37  Great  Queen  Street,  W.C.) :  1881, 
8vo.,  pp.  i.-xxviii.  and  416,  map. 

Forms  No.  LXIV.  of  the  Works  issued  by  the  Hakluyt  Society,  and  is 
translated  from  the  original  black-letter  edition  of  1540,  by  Louis  Rodriguez. 
Most  former  translations  of  this,  the  earliest  work  extant  on  Abyssinia,  are 
considerably  abridged,  the  only  English  one  being  in  Purchas ;  and  the  coin- 
cidences between  certain  parts  of  Johnson's  '  Rasselas  *  and  Alvarez's  narrative 
is  explained  by  the  feet  that  Johnson's  first  literary  work  was  a  translation  of 
*  Lobo's  Voyage  to  Abyssinia.' 

The  map,  compiled  by  Mr.  C.  R.  Markham,  shows  a  part  of  Abyssinia, 
from  MassowH  to  Ankober,  scale  30  miles  to  the  inch. 

CotSOlly  E. — Compendium  Florae  Atlanticas,  seu  Expositio  methodica  plantarum 
omnium  in  Algeria  necnon  in  regno  Tunetano  et  imperio  Maroccano  hucusqtie 
notarum :  ou,  Flore  des  £tats  Barbaresques,  Alg^rie,  Tunisie  et  Maroc.  Vol.  I., 
Premiere  partie — Historique  et  G^graphie.  Paris  (Imprimerie  Nationale)  :  1881, 
8vo.,  pp.  265,  maps.    (  Williams  Jc  Norgate  :  price  12<.  6<^.) 

This  introductory  portion  contains  a  notice  of  all  the  voyages  and  explora- 
tions which  have  most  contributed  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Botany  of  the  regions 
named  in  the  title,  being  in  fact  a  series  of  biographical  sketches  of  North 
African  travellers,  in  some  instances  suflSciently  long  to  admit  of  topographical 
detail.  Q'he  geographical  portion  consists  of  an  alphabetically  arranged  de- 
scriptive list  of  the  chief  localities  mentioned  in  the  body  of  the  work,  with 
the  Arab  and  Kabyle  words  which  enter  most  frequently  into  the  composition 
of  the  names  of  places.  The  geographical  position,  altitude,  and  ancient  name 
are  indicated  in  each  case :  this  part  occupies  119  pages,  and  is  of  considerable 
topographical  value  for  Gazetteer  purposes.  I'his  is  followed  by  an  indication 
of  the  principel  sources,  maps,  itineraries,  books,  periodicals,  &c.,  consulted  for 
the  work,  divided  by  regions ;  a  note  on  the  division  of  Algeria  into  natural 
districts,  with  their  limits  and  characters ;  an  enumeration  of  the  chief  localities 
explored  in  Algeria,  with  the  names  of  their  explorers,  &c. 

The  maps  are : — 1,  a  botanical  one  of  Algeria  showing  the  natural  divisions 
(scale  1 : 1,600,000),  with  inset  of  the  Jurjura  chain  (scale  1 :  400,000) ;  2,  the 
same  map  and  inset  showing  the  principal  routes  and  degree  of  exploration. 

EnflOr,  F.  Sidney. — Incidents  on  a  Journey  through  Nubia  to  Darfoor.  London 
(Allen  &  Co.) :  1881,  8vo.,  pp.  225,  maps.    Price  lOi?.  6<f. 

Mr.  Ensor,  a  civil  engineer,  was  engaged  at  the  end  of  November  1875,  in 
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prospecting  and  surveying  for  a  line  of  railway  from  Aboo  Goosi  to  El  Thha 
(in  native,  Tedelti),  the  capital  of  Darfoor,  having  already  been  occupied  on  tbe 
line  of  the  proposed  Soudan  rail,  on  the  line  of  which  Aboo  Goosi  is  sitiai&i, 
six  miles  higher  up  the  Nile  than  Old  Dongola.  This  new  line  was  to  be  made 
along  the  Wady  Milkh  (or  Malik),  which  extends  in  almost  a  straight  line  t<j 
Darfoor,  but  has  hitherto  been  considered  unsafe,  owing  to  the  predatory  haUu 
of  the  Arab  tribes. 

The  route  is  shown  on  a  map  (scale  40  miles  to  the  inch),  and  a  sketch  plat 
of  Kl  Fiisher  (scale,  about  400  yards  to  the  inch)  is  also  given.  The  positiui 
of  this  town  was  from  careful  surveys  found  to  accord  practically  with  tb) 
fixed  by  the  astronomical  observations  of  Colonel  ^lason. 

AUSTRALASIA. 

Home,  JohxL — A  Tear  in  Fiji,  or  an  Inquiry  into  the  Botanical,  Agricoltural,  ant 
Economical  Resources  of  the  Colony.  London  (Ryre  &  Spottiawoode) :  1881 
8vo.,  pp.  297,  map.    Price  5». 

The  author,  Director  of  the  Botanic  Gardens  and  of  Woods  and  ForesU 
Mauritius,  visited  the  Fiji  Islands  at  the  invitation  of  Sir  A.  H.  Gordon,  tb 
Governor,  at  whose  request  these  notes  are  published.  1  he  title  sufficient]; 
indicates  the  scope  of  the  work,  which  gives  a  good  general  account  of  the  groof 
The  map  (scale  15  miles  to  the  inch)  shows  all  the  islands  and  Mr.  Horne* 
routes. 

ARCTIC. 

Baffill*8  Voyages.— The  Voyages  of  William  Baffin,  1 612-1622.  Edited,  with  Note 
and  an  Introduction,  by  Clements  R.  Markham,  c.b.,  f.b.8.  London:  printei 
for  the  Hakluyt  Society  (Richards,  37  Great  Queen  Street,  W.C.) :  1881,  8vu 
pp.  i.-lix.,  and  192.    Maps  and  frontispiece. 

Forms  No.  LXIII.  of  the  works  issued  by  the  Hakluyt  Society. 

Mr.  Markham  has  now  for  the  first  time  collected  in  one  volume  the  nam 
tives  of  Baffin^s  five  voyages  in  search  of  the  north-west  passage  (1,  in  1612,  b] 
John  Gatonbe,  one  of  his  quartermasters,  from  ChurchiU,  with  coDcludini 
fragment  by  Baffin  himself,  from  Purchas ;  2,  in  1613,  from  Purchas ;  3,  ii 
1614,  by  Ro.  Fotherbye,  from  Purchas ;  4,  by  Baffin,  1615,  from  the  Britisl 
Museum  MS.  and  Purchas,  with  careful  discrimination  of  added  and  omitta 
matter  by  the  latter;  5,  from  Purchas,  in  1616),  adding  Briggs^s  diacoaraeoi 
the  probability  of  the  passage  (which  quotes  Cowles's  story),  Michael  Lok'i 
note  on  discoveries  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  an<i  Briggs^s  treatise  on  the  north-wes 
passage.  The  introduction  contains  a  notice  of  the  old  Merchant  Adventui^ 
who  were  the  munificent  patrons  of  discovery  during  the  Elizabethan  age,  com^ 
mencing  with  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  whose  portrait  is  reproduced  by  photo- 
sculpture  ;  and  also  some  interesting  conjectures  based  upon  the  meagre  resulti 
of  searches  after  matter  bearing  on  tlie  earlier  life  of  Ikffin,  and  a  sketch  of  tin 
reason  of  the  connection  between  the  Biscayans  and  the  ancient  Arctic  expedi 
tions  (of  which  more  details  have  been  during  the  past  summer  collected  hs 
Mr.  Markham  (lersonally  on  the  Biscayan  coast).  Particulars  are  also  given  <^ 
Baffin*s  last  voyage  to  the  East  Indies,  and  of  his  death  from  a  shot  at  Kisbm, 
during  the  siege  of  Horm^z.  This  |)ortion  is  illustrated  by  a  map  of  the 
entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  other  maps  are :  a  series  of  five  illustratiog 
the  history  of  the  delineation  of  Baffin's  Bay,  from  the  circumpolar  chart  oi 
Luke  Fox,  1635,  Hexham's  edition  of  Hondius,  1636,  Moll's  Atlas,  1720,  Dain« 
Barrington,  1818,  and  the  modern  charts ;  ]  art  of  the  west  coast  of  Greenlaod; 
the  west  coast  of  Si)itzbergen ;  and  a  facsimile  in  colour  of  Baffin's  chart  o^ 
Hudson's  Strait 

The  Index  is  classified  under  five  difierent  headings,  as  well  as  being  given 
in  a  general  way. 
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NEW  MAPS. 
(67  J.  Coles,  Map  Curator  B.a.s.) 

EUBOPE. 

Bird,  C,  B.A. — Geological  Map  of  Yorkshire  by  C.  Bird,  B.A.,  late  Hon.  Sec 
Bradford  Pbiloeophical  Society.  Scale  1:250,000  or  3*4  geographical  miles  to 
an  inch.    T.  Brear,  Publisher,  Bradford,  1881. 

BomBdorff,  Th.  von.— Karte  des  KOnigreich  Sachsen.  Scale  1:260,000  or  3*5 
geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  Leipzig,  Hinrichs'  Yerlag.  4  sheets,  chromolith. 
Price  4«.    {Dulau.') 

Banish  Ctovemment. — Greneralstabens  topographiske  Kaart  oyer  Danmark. 
Scale  1  :  40,000  or  1*8  inches  to  a  geographical  mile.  Sheets: — Helgenaes, 
Skanderborg,  Sporing,  Aarhus,  Hjelm,  and  Kalvo.  Kalchographeret  og  graveret 
ved  Generalstaben.    Ejobenhavn,  1880.     {Dulau,) 

Bepot  de  la  Oaerre,  U  Brnxelles.— Carte  Topographique  de  la  Belgique. 
Scale  1  :  20,000  or  3*6  inches  to  a  geographical  mile.  D^p6t  de  la  Guerre,  a 
Bnixelles.  Sheets :— VIII.  4,  XXXIV.  3,  5,  6,  XLI.  3,  6,  XLII.  3,  XLIIL  6, 
L.  5,  LIII.  8,  LXIIL  3,  LXXI,  1,  5,  6,  7,  8,  and  "  Table  d'Assemblage."  Price  of 
each  sheet,  Is.  9eZ.    (^Dulau,) 

Sayn,  C.  F.— Karte  der  Erzdiocese  Goeln.  Scale  1 :  320,000  or  4*3  geographical 
miles  to  an  inch.    Coeln,  Boisserde.    Price  4«.    {DuUiu.) 

Jlinistre  de  rinterienr. — Carte  de  France  dress^e  par  le  Service  Vicinal  par 
ordrede  Mr.  le  Ministre  de  Flntdrieur.  Scale  1:100,000  or  1*3  geographical 
miles  to  an  inch.  Hachette  &  C*%  Paris,  1881.  Sheets:— XIV.— 18,  19,  26. 
XV.— 20.    XXL— 1.    XXII.— 9,  11.    Price  of  each  sheet,  7<^.    {Dulau.) 

Tetermann*8  *  Oeographische  Mittheilnngen«'— Die  Wasserstrassen  Frankreichs. 

Kach  der  Carte  de  la  navigation  int^rieure  de  la  France,  herausgegeben  vom 
Ministerium  der  oflfentlichen  Arbeiten  i.  J.  1878.  Scale  1 : 3,700,000  or  50*6 
geographical  miles  to  an  iuch. — Nebenkarten:  Paris  and  Umgegend,  Scale 
1 : 1,500,000  or  20*4  geographical  miles  to  an  inch. — Flandern,  Scale  1 : 1,500,000 
or  20*4  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  Petermann's  '  Geographische  Mittheil- 
nngen,'  1881.    Tafel  19.    Justus  Perthes,  Gotha.    (Dulau.) 

Prussian  Oovemment. — Karto  des  Deutschen  Reiches.  Scale  1 :  100,000  or  1  *  3 
geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  Sheets : — 11.  Rom,  21.  Hoyer,  36.  Fohr,  38.  Schles- 
wig,  55.  Garding,  56.  Husum,  57.  Rendsburg,  493.  Johanngeorgenstadt.  Heraus- 
gegeben von  der  kartogr.  Abtheilung  der  Konigl.  Preuss.  Landes-Aufnahme, 
1881.    Price  Is.  6d.  each  sheet    (Dulau.) 

OBDNANCE  SUBVEY  MAPS. 

Publications  issued  from  1st  to  30th  September,  1881. 
1-inch — General  Maps : — 

Ekgland  :  New  Series,  Sheet  318  (neighbourhood  of  Brighton)  in  outline  and 
with  contours.    Price  la. 

Scotland:  Sheet  109  (hill-shaded).    Price  la.  dd.    Sheet  83  in  outline  and 
contours.     Price  1».  9^. 

Ireland  :  Sheets  Nos.  150, 151  (hill-shaded).    Price  1«.  each. 
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6-ixioh — County  Maps : — 

ENGLAND :  Cheshire :  Sheet  21,  2«.  6cf.,  Sheet  59,  28,  Essex :  Sheets  25,  27, 
28,  30,  36,  37,  63,  54,  67,  2».  6c?.  each. 

Scotland  :  Island  of  Coll,  (Argyllshire),  Sheets  36,  50,  2«.  6d,  each.  Isk&d  of 
Coll,  &C.  (Argyllshire) :  Sheet  37,  2«.  Island  of  Jura  (Argyllshire)  :  Sbetu 
147, 178,  28,  each.  Islands  of  Islay  and  Jura  (Argyllshire) :  Sheet  (175  tod 
176),  2«.  6rf.  Island  of  Mull  (Argyllshire)  :  Sheets  38, 107, 118,  2f.  6rf.  wb. 
Hehrides :  North  Uist  (Inverness-shire) :  Sheet  34,  2f.  6d,  IslAod  of  Sje 
(Inverness-shire) :  Sheets,  17,  49,  50,  25.  6(f.  eaclu    Ross-shire :  Sheet  90, 2i. 

25-illch — Parish  Ma{)6 : — 

England  :  Buckinfirham :  Bletchley,  sheets  XIX. — 4, 2».  M.,  XV. — 5,  XX.— 2, 
38.  each ;  XIV.— 16,  XV.— 9,  XX.— 1,  3«.  6rf.  each ;  XV.— 13,  4i. ;  X V.-14, 
4«.  6d. ;  XV.— 10,  5«. ;  Area  Book  If.  Bow  Brickhill,  sheets  XV.—16, 
28.  ed. ;  XV.— 12,  S8. ;  XV.— 7,  8, 11,  15,  3«.  6</.  each ;  XV.— ^,  4«. ;  XV. 
—14,  4«.  Qd. ;  XV.— 10,  5«. ;  An»a  Book  1«.  Bradwell,  sheets  X.— 13,  3*. ; 
IX.— 16,  3«.  6d ;  IX.— 8,  4«. ;  IX.— 12,  Gs.  Great  Brickhill,  sheeU  XX.~ 
3,  4,  8,  2«.  6d.  each  ;  XX.— 2,  10,  11,  35.  each  ;  XV.— 15,  XX.— 6,  3s.  GdL 
each  ;  XX. — 7,  45. ;  XV. — 14,  4«.  6d. ;  Area  Book  Is.  Lillingstooe  Lovell, 
sheets  VIII.— 8,  12,  16,  28.  6d.;  VII I.— 7,3s.;  VIII.— 15,  3s.  6A;  VIII. 
—11,  45. ;  Area  Book  Is.  Little  Brickhill,  sheets  XV.— 16,  XX— 3,  4, 
25. 6d.  each ;  XV.— 15,  3s.  ed. ;  XV.— 14, 45.  ed. ;  XV.— 10,  6«. ;  Area  Book 
Is.  Mursley,  sheets  XIX— 3,  4,  7, 8, 15, 16,  XX.— 5,  25.  Bd.  each ;  XIV. 
— 16,  XIX.— 11, 12,  XX. — 1, 35.  ed.  each ;  Area  Book  Ik.  Newton  Longville, 
sheets  XIX— 4,  XX— 5,  28.  ed.  each ;  XX.— 2,  35. ;  XIV.— 16,  XX.-1, 
35.  ed.  each ;  XV.— 13, 4*. ;  Area  Book  Is.  Tattenhoe,  sheets  XIV.— 12, 16, 
XV.— 9, 35.  ed.  each ;  XV.— 13, 4s. ;  Area  Book  Is.  Turweston,  sheets  VIL— 
15,  XII.— 2,  6, 25.  ed.  each ;  XII.— 3, 4, 35.  ed.  each ;  XII.— 7, 45. ;  Area  Book 
Is.  Oxford :  Shipton-under-Wynchwood  (Det.),  sheets  XXV.— 10, 11, 12, 
XXVI.— 9,  25.  ed.  each ;  XXV.— 7,  XXVI.— 5,  35.  each  ;  XXV.— 8,  35.  ed.; 
Area  Book  Is.  Spelshury,  sheets  XXI.— 5,  6,  9,  10,  13,  14,  XXVL— 2, 
25.  ed.  each ;  XX.— 3,  4,  35.  each :  XIV.— 15,  IG,  XX— 8,  12,  XXI.— 1, 
35.  ed.  each ;  Area  Book  Is.  Stafford :  Bradley-in-the-Moors,  ^eets  XIX 
—16,  25.  ed.;  XIX— 12,  XXVI.— 1,  35.  ed.  each;  XX.— 18,  4«.;  Area 
Book  Is.  Ellenhall,  sheets  XXXVI.— 7,  35.  ed. ;  XXIX— 16, 16,  XXXVI. 
— 3,  4,  8,  45.  each;  Area  Book  Is.  Wilts:  Rollestone, sheets  LIU. — 16, 
LIV.— 5,  6,  9,  10,  25.  ed.  each;  LIII.— 12,  35.  6c?.;  Area  Book  Is.  South 
Newton  (Det.),  sheets  LXV.— 8, 12,  25.  ed.  each ;  LX VI.— 5,  45. ;  LXVI.— 
9,  55. ;  Ajrea  Book  Is. 

Town  Plans— Scale  l  :  500  :— 

England  :  Buckingham,  sheets  XIII.  10—20,  25 ;  XIII.  11—11,  16,  21 ; 
XIII.  14—5 ;  2s.  each.  Hertford,  sheets  XXIX.  11— 12, 13,  16, 17, 18, 19, 
21,  22,  23,  24;  XXIX.  16—1,  2,  3,  4,  7,  8;  25.  each.  Pontypool,  sheets 
XVIII.  16.— 16, 17,  21,  22 ;  XXIII.  8—1,  2,  3,  6,  7,  8  ;  2s.  each.  Siaflbrd, 
sheets  XXXVII.  7—17,  21,  22 ;  XXXVII.  11—1,  6,  8, 11,  13 ;  XXXVIL 
16 — 3 ;  25.  each.    (^Sianford^  agent.) 

The  plans  of  the  under-named  Parishes  were  in  the  first  place  puhljshed  in  an  inoom- 
plete  state,  in  consequence  of  some  of  the  sheets  containing  parts  of  coterminous 
parishes  which  were  not  ready  for  puhlication.  These  sheets  having  now  heen 
inihlished,  the  entries  in  the  hody  of  the  Catalogue  are  to  he  corrected  hy  the 
insertion  of  their  numerals. 

25-inch — Parish  Maps ; — 

England  : — Monmouth :  Machen,  sheet  XXXII. — 4 ;  25.  ed.  The  number 
of  sheets  published  is  now  altered  to  9 ;  it  is  not  yet  complete.  Oxford : 
Lower  Hey  ford,  sheet  XXII.— 1 ;  25.  6d  The  publication  of  this  sheet  com- 
pletes the  plan  of  the  Parish  of  Lower  Heyford ;  the  total  number  of  sheets 
is  now  6.    Swyncomhc,  sheet  L. — 1 ;  25.  ed.    The  publication  of  this  sheet 
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completes  the  plan  of  the  Parish  of  Swyncombe ;  the  total  number  of  sheets 
is  now  9.  Stafford:  Adbastoo,  sheeU  XXXV.— 8,  12  ;  3«.  6d,  each.  The 
publication  of  these  sheets  completes  the  plan  of  the  Parish  of  Adbaston ;  the 
total  number  of  sheets  is  now  13.  Eocleshall  and  ditto  (Det.,  Nos.  1  and  2), 
sheets  XXX.— 13 ;  XXXVI.— 2 ;  3«.  6rf.  each.  XXXVI.— 3, 4 ;  XXXVII.— 
1 ;  4«.  each.  The  publication  of  these  sheets  completes  the  plan  of  the 
Parish  of  .Eccleshall  and  ditto  (Det.,  Nos.  1  and  2) ;  the  total  number  of 
sheets  is  now  45.  Stone,  and  Saiidon  (Det.),  sheets  XXV. — 9 ;  2«.  6d, 
XXX.— 3,  9, 10 ;  3s.  6rf.  each.  XXX.— 7,  11,  12 ;  4«.  each.  The  number 
of  sheets  published  is  now  altered  to  34 ,  it  is  not  yet  complete.  Wilts : 
Shrewton  and  ditto  (Det.,  Nos.  1,  2,  3),  sheets  XLVil.— 13 ;  LIIL— 4, 16 ; 
LIV.— 2;  2«.  6d,  each.  LIIL— 8,  12;  3«.  6d.  each.  The  publication  of 
these  sheets  completes  the  plan  of  the  Parish  of  Shrewton  and  ditto  (Det., 
Nos.  1,  2,  3);  the  total  number  of  sheets  is  now  11.  West  Uamham, 
LXXI. — 1 ;  2«.  6d.  The  publication  of  this  sheet  completes  the  plan  of  the 
Parish  of  West  Hamham ;  the  total  number  of  sheets  is  now  7.  Winter- 
bourne  Stoke,  and  Maddington  (Det.,  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3),  sheets  LIIL — 15, 
16  ;  LIV.— 6, 10;  LIX.— 3  ;  2«.  6rf.  each.  LIIL— 12 ;  Ss.  6d.  llie  publi- 
cation of  these  sheets  completes  the  plan  of  the  Parish  of  Winterbourne 
Stoke,  and  Maddington  (Det.,  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3)  ;  the  total  number  of  sheets 
is  now  12. 

The  zincographs  of  the  under-named  Ordnance  Survey  Plans  having  been  sold  out, 

another  edition  has  been  printed,  and  is  now  ready  for  sale.    No  revision  of  the 

original  plans  having  taken  place,  these  impressions  are  similar  to  those  already 

issued  to  the  public,  except  when  otherwise  specified. 

6-illch — County  Maps : — 

England  :— Surrey,  Sheet  XV.,  Parts  of  Sheets  46,  47,  49,  and  50  (Co.  Berks), 
and  6, 12,  and  13  (Co.  Hants)  added. 

25-ixicll — Parish  Maps : — 

England  and  Wales  : — Chester  i  Bowden,  sheet  XVIIl. — 6.    Malpas,  Area 
Book.      Cmnberland :     Irthington,    and    Brampton,    sheet    XVII.  —  7. 
Wetheral,  and  St.  Cuthbert,  sheet  XXIV.— 14.    Denbigh :  Gresford  (Det., 
Nos.  1  and  2),  and  Wrexham,  sheet  XXIX. — 5.    Derby :  Bakewell,  Eyara, 
and  Hathersage  (Det.,  No.  1),  sheet  XVI. — 11.     Pinxton,  Alfreton,  and 
South  Normanton,  sheet  XXXVI. — 13;  and  Nottingham:  Selston,  and 
Kirby  in  Ashfield,  sheet  XXVII. — 13  on  one.    Durham :  Chester-le- Street, 
Lanchester,  Witton  Gilbert  and  ditto  (Det.,  No.  2),  sheet  XIX. — 3.    Essex : 
Barking,  Chiswell,  Dagenham,  and  Havering-atte-Bower,  sheet  LXVI. — 6. 
Blackmore,  High  Ongar,  and  Norton  Mandeville,  sheet  LI. — 12.     Parts  of  the 
Parishes  of  Writtle  and  Willinaale  Spain  added.      Great  Clacton,  sheet 
XL VI II.— 7.     Olamorg^  -   Aberafon  and   Margam,   sheet   XXV. — 13. 
Cadoxton  Juxta  Neath,  and  Llansamlet,  sheet  XXIV. — 2.    Cadoxton  Juxta 
Neath,  and  Llantwit  Juxta  Neath,  sheet  XVI. — 5.    Cadoxton  Juxta  Neath, 
Cil-y-bebyll,  and  Llangyfelach,  sheet  VIII. — 15.     Llangyfelach,  Llansamlet, 
and  St.  John,  sheet  XV.  — 13.  Ystrad  Dyfodwg,  sheet  XVIIL  — 9,  13. 
Gelligaer,  sheet  XIII. — 9  ;  and  Monmouth  :  Bedwellty,  sheet  XVII. — 9,  on 
one.    Hants :  New  Forest  (Ex.  Par.),  and  Pingwood  and  ditto  (Det.),  sheet 
LXXI. — 13.    Yateley,  and  Farnborough,  sheet  XIII. — 5 ;  and  Surrey :  Ash 
and  Normandy  (parts  of),  sheets  XV. — 6,  7,  11,  on  one.    Hertford :  Brent 
Pelham,  and  Meesden,  sheet  IX. — 16.    Kent :   Aldington  (Det.,  No.  6), 
Burmarsh,  and  Dymchurch,  sheet  LXXXII. — 5.     Bilsington,  sheet  LXXXI. 
— 2.     Parts  of  the  Parishes  of  Newchurch  and  Ruckinge  added.     Boughton 
under  Blean,  and  Faversham,  sheet  XXXIV. — 10.     Parts  of  the  Parishes  of 
Ospringe  (Det.,  No.  2),  and  Preston  and  ditto  (Det.,  No.  1),  added.     Dym- 
church, sheet  LXXXII. — 9.     Higham,  Index.    Nottingham :  IMansfield, 
and  Mansfield  Woodhouse,  sheet  XXII. — 12.  Northumberland:  Eardon, 
and  Woodhorne   (Det.),  sheet   LXXXI. — 6.      Surrey:    Coulsdon,  sheet 
XX. — 6.     Parts  of  the  Parishes  of  Sanderstead  and  WarJingham  added. 
Horsell  and   Woking,  sheet  XVI. — 8.     Shalford  and  St.  Nicholas,  sheet 
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XXXT.— 8.  Walton^n-Tliames,  sheet  XI.— 16.  ParU  of  the  PfcriRhes  of 
Weybridge  and  Byfleeb  added.  SuBSex:  Bishopstone,  East  BUtchiagton, 
and  Seaford,  sheet  LXXVIII.— 12.  J3olney,  Cowfold,  Lower  Beeding,  aod 
Slaugham,  sheet  XXV. — 7. 
Scotland:  DiuilMeg  :  Lochmaben,  sheet  XLIL— 15,  Eozbnrgh:  Wilton, 
sheet  XIX. — 16. 

Town  Plans— Scale  1 :  2500. 

London  :  sheet  XXVllI. 

Scale  1  :  500  :— 

England:  Appleby,  sheet  IX.  15 — 22.  Birkenhead,  sheet  VIL  15 — ^25. 
Hartlepool,  sheet  XXXII.  8—22.  Oldham,  sheet  XCVII.  2—15.  Oxford, 
sheet  XXXIII.  15—6.    West  Cowes  (Isle  of  Wight),  sheet  XC.  2—11. 

5-leet  Scale : — 

England  :  Stockport,  sheet  XI. 

Scotland  :  Edinburgh,  sheets  XXXVIII.a,  XXII.,  XXXT.,  XLV.a,  XLIX.a, 
XXX.    Revised  in  1877. 

Index  Maps:— 

Index  to  the  County  of  Gloucester,  scale  4  miles  to  1  inch.  South  Wales, 
Index,  scale  4  miles  to  1  inch.  £ns;land  and  Wales  (1-inch  General  Map, 
Old  Series),  Index,  scale  30  miles  to  1  inch.     {Stanford^  agent) 

AFRICA. 

Baptist  Missionary  Society. — Map  showing  the  journey  to  Stanley  Pool  of 
H.  E.  Crudgington  and  W.  H.  Bentley.  Scale  1:550,000  or  7 '5  geographical 
miles  to  an  inch.  Published  in  the  'Missionary  Herald,' Aug.  1881.  Yates  & 
Alexander,  London.    Price  le^. 

Intelligence  Department,  War  Office.— Sketch   of    the   Ingogo   Position. 

Surveyed  by  Captain  Mordaunt  Boyle,  3rd  Batt  60th  Rifles.  Scale  1 :  10,560 
or  6  inches  to  a  mile.    Intelligence  Department,  War  Office,  Oct.  1881. 

Map  of  the  Northern  parts  of  the  Regency  of  Tunis  and  of  the  Province  of 

Constantine,  Algeria;  taken  from  maps  published  by  the  D^{)6t  de  la  Guerre, 
Paris.  Scale  1:411,840  or  5*6  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  Intelligence 
Department,  War  Office,  Oct.  1881. 

Petennann's  '  Oeographische  Mittheilnngen.'— E.   Mamo*s  Aufnahme  dai 

mittleren  Bahr-el-Abiad  und  des  Bahr-el-SerSf.  September  1879  bis  Marz  188a 
Nach  dem  Original-Tagebuch  und  handschriftlichen  Skizzen  construirt  und 
autographirt  von  Chr.  Peip.  Scale  1 :  600,000  or  6*8  geographical  miles  to' an 
inch. — ^Nebenkarten :  Skizze  des  projectirten  Canals  zur  Verlegung  der  Sobat- 
Miindung.  Scale  1:  100,000  or  1*3  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  Skizze  der 
Barre  im  Bahr-el-Abiad  vom  7-15  December  1880,  durchbrochen  von  E.  Mama 
Scale  1 :  100,000  or  1*3  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  Skizze  des  projectirten 
Canals  7iir  Verlegung  der  Miindung  des  Bahr-el-Gebel.  Scale  1:100,000  or 
1*3  get  ^hical  miles  to  an  inch.  Petermann's  *  Geographische  Mittbeilungen,* 
1881.    Tafel  20.    Justus  Perthes,  Gotha.    (Didau,) 

Stecker,  Dr.  Anton.— Der  Tana-See,  aufgenommen  von  Dr.  Anton  Stecker.  Scale 
1 :  200,000  or  2-7  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  '  Mittheil.  der  Afrik.  Oes.  in 
Deutschland,'  Bd.  III.  Taf.  1.  Richard  Kiepert  red.  Autogr.  v.  W.  Droysen. 
Druck  V.  H.  J.  Fprmann  in  Berlin,  1'    1.    (Dulau.) 

Wyld,  J.— Map  oh       is.     Scale  1:1,,    '  "'^2  or  15'2  geographical  miles  to  an 

inch.    J.  Wyld,  Lon^ 

AMEBIQis^ 
Muret,  Ch.— Vue  panoramique  du  Canal  de  l^wmaa,  d'apr^  le  relief  constniit  fmi 

Ch.  Muret  sur  les  documents  officiels,  Paris,  1^81.    Price  St.  ikl.    (Dvlau.) 
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A. 

Abdas  MiBZAf  oSn 
Abbott,  General,  532 

Jamofl.  618 

Ab(luI]aba<U  524 

Abdullah  Khan.  728 

Abordare,  Lord,  Annual  Address  on  the 

Progresd  of  Geography,  885  ct  scq, 
Address    on  opening   the 

Session,  Nov.  lltb,  742 

remarks  on  the  Country  of 


the  Tckko  Turkomans,  &c.,  543,  54G 

Eaateru  Bolivia 


and  the  Gran  Chaco,  419 

A    Journey 

among  tlie  Great  Andes  of  the  Etxuator, 
469,  470 

A    Journey 


through  Semiretchia  to  Kuldja  in  1880, 

165,  168 

Tho    Lake 


Eegion  of  Sikkini,  &e.,  339 


Prcsentatiou 


of  tho  Royal  Medals,  433 


205.  208 


South  Africa,  18 


Sarliwak,  &c,. 

Temperate 

Tho  Voyage 


of  the  iV;a,  146,  150 

Al>e8hr,  561 

Abiverd,  539 

Abokein.  town  of,  27 

Abomas,  plateau  of  the,  661 

Abord,  tribe,  315 

Abraspungo,  depression  of,  454 

Abyssinia,  recent  travels  in,  682 

Adam-Krilgan,  727 

Adams,  Captain,  Arctic   voyage  of,  1881, 
659 

Adrianof,  M.,  490 

Afghan  Campaign,  Geographical  Bcsults  of 
the,  by  Capt.  T.  II.  Holdich,  B.E.,  65 
et  seq, 
tribes,  73 

Afghanistan   and  Beluchistan,  work   ac- 
complished in,  since  1830,  613 

. the  irrigation  of,  80,  81 

progress  of  surveys  in,  399 

Africa,  Central,  new   French  l^Iia&ionary 
Expeditions  to.  42 

Comparativo  Sketch  of  what  was 

known  of,  in  1830,  with  what  in  known 
in  1881,  by  Lieut-Colonel  J.  A.  Grant, 
681  et  seq. 

East  Central,  events  in,  587 


Africa,  publication  of  a  new  map  of,  bj 
the  Society,  224 

Some  results  of  Fifty  Years'  Ex- 
ploration in,  by  Rev.  Horace  Waller, 
686  et  acq. 

South,  Misaionary 'establishments 


in,  8,  9 

South  Central,  traders  in,  \0  et  seq. 

Journeys  in  tho  In- 


terior of,  by  F.  C.  Selous,  169  et  6eq, 

Temperate  South,  Sir  Bartle  Frcre 


on,  1  et  seq. 

West,  French  Surveying  Expedi- 


tion in,  563 

West  Central,  new  German  Ex- 


pedition to,  311 
African  Exploration,  general  progress  of» 

390  et  seij, 
Fund,  Balance  Sheet 

of,  40. 
Final  Report 

of  the  Executive  Committee  of  tho,  38  et 

scq, 

indiarubber  plant,  309 


Aghellachchem,  243 
Aguapehy  Cordillera,  407 
Ahmadu,  Sultan,  176,  364 
Ahu  antelope,  516 
Aidin-kul,  Lake,  351 
Akassa,  26 

Ak-chau-li  HUls,  154 
Akevailui  R.,  226,  227 
Akhal  Tekke  country,  535 

in  Daman-i-Kuh,  number  of 

tents  of  the,  534 

Turkomans,  country  of  the,  544  * 
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Akhu  cl  Btishu,  303 
Ak-Khurgan,  738 
Akpado,  town  of,  33 
Ak-8U  R.,  156 
Akureyri,  472 
Ala-kul  Lake,  154 
Alang  Wells,  726 
Ala-UiU  Mts.,  154, 155, 156 
Albany  R.,  579,  585 
Albert  Lake,  684 

R.,  424 

Albino  Bay,  87 

Alcock,  Sir  Rutherford,  remarks  on  Lake 

Nyas^a,  and  the  Water  Routo«  &c,  274 
Alenso,  town  of,  27 
Alexander,  Sir  James,  435,  685 
Allinger,  721 
Algcrmisson,  J.L.,  Topographische  Special- 

Karte  der  Umgegend  von  Koln  (New 

Maps),  382 
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Algiers,  Archbishop  of,  42 

Al^oi,  plateau  and  valley  of,  348 

Alhehli  Turkomans,  534,  540 

Alima  R..  359.  485,  661 

Aliyu,  king  of  Illorin,  35 

Aliaho  Akbar  Pass,  527 

Allahslia,  531 

AllciU  Island,  228 

Alliance,  the,  cruise  of,  734 

Allmens-rift,  479 

Allodi,  P.,  Pianta  di  Milano,  colla  pianta 

del  Palazzo  della  Esposizione  Nazionale 

(Xew  Maps),  382 
Allulliqui,  heiglit  above  sea-level  of,  489 
Almati  (nee  Vemy),  159 
Almatinka  Valley,  159 
Almeida,  Dr.  Candido  Mendesde,  Obituary 

of,  307 
Aloag,  488, 489 
Alopccitrus  alpinus^  134 
Alpcs,  Carte  do  la  frontiijre  des :  De'pot  do 

la  Guerre  (New  Maps),  382 
Alps,  Swiss  and  Italian,  enlarged  Alpine 

club  map  of  the  (New  Maps),  639 
Altar,  extinct  volcano,  452,  455,  456 
Altniann,  Captain,  138 
Altvn  Immcl,  161 
Alu8h  Kabyle,  the,  372 
Alvarez,  F.,  Narrative  of  the  Portuguese 

Enibassv  to  Abyssinia,  1520-27  (New 

Books). '763 
Aly  Kuli  Khan,  621 
Aniadghor,  243 
Amanbundi  country,  44 
Amatongas,  the,  177 
Ambato,  454 

Amboellas  (see  Ombudras),  45 
Ambrije  or  Brije  River,  21 
America,  Bouth,  foreign  trade  of,  416 
American   Polar-Station    Party    at    Lady 

Franklin  Bay,  arrival  of  the,  586,  735 
Amguid,  243  ' 
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Kara-ho(lja,  oasis  of,  350 

Kam-hodjo  or  Turfan,  341 

Kara-kol.  161 

Kara-shahr,  349 

Kara  tribe,  534 

Karamba,  IQQ 

Karema,  392 

Kariba  gorge,  357 

Karkar  Mountains.  571 

Karonga,  265 

Karshi,  723  et  seq.,  738 

Burdalyk,  728  ct  scq, 

Karsten,  Mr.,  722 

Karwar  Bar,  589 

Kashaf  Uud  R.,  526,  533 

Kusitu  Vallev,  263 

Kassai  R.,  370,  372 

Kastek  Pass,  160 

Katambas,  28 

Katawas,  the,  291 

Ku-tow  Miao,  the,  225 

Kuufmann,  General,  151,  160,  346 

Kavir  or  Great  Salt  Desert,  515,  517,  518 

at  Zangi  Chah,  524 

Kazaks  or  Kirghiz,  151 

Kazalinsk  district,  100 

Kazimabad,  525 

KeTjin,  the  Lester,  161 

Kedi,  village  of,  643 

Keeling,  William,  109 

Ibhuids,  the,  Dr.  Koner*s  letter 

on,  109 

Kei  R.,  8 

Keitner,  Lieut,  371 

Keller's  Zweiter  Reisekarte  der  Schweiz. 
(New  Maps).  639 

Kenia  and    Kilimanjaro    Mts.,  proposed 
expedition  to,  587 

Kennan,  George,  374,  568 

Kcppel,  Admiral,  193 

Kerawarra  Harbour,  85 
\   Khalilabad,  524 

Khama  of  Bamangwato,  5 
I   Khan  Tengri,  Mountain  of,  166 

Khawak  Pass,  71 
I    Kliiva,  Khan  of,  351 

'    liberated  slaves  from,  53G 

I    Khorasan  camel,  the,  52G 
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Khur  to  Damglian,  524 

Kliusru  Purwer,  538 

Kiata,  village  of,  313 

Kibindika,  town  of,  555 

Kidurong  Bay,  198 

Kiepert,  Dr.  H.,  373 

Algerien     nnd    Tunesien    nach 

den  vom  Depot  de  la  Guerre  zu 
Paris  1855-56  heranagegebenen  Auf- 
nahme  Karten  (New  Maps),  700 

Cartes   des  nouvellcs    frontii^res 


entre  la  Serbie,  la  Roumanie,  la  Bul- 
garie,  la  Roumdiio  oriontale  et  lea 
provinces  iinme'diates  de  la  Turquie 
scion  les  decisions  du  Congtes  de  Berlin 
(New  Maps),  382 

Carte    do    la   r^enco    de  Tunis 


(New  Maps),  384 

Karte  der  gricchisclien  Lander 


(New  Maps),  697 

Karte    des    Macedonischon  Hel- 


lenlsmus  (New  Maps),  64 

A     Manual     of    Ancient    Geo- 


graphy (New  Books),  250 

PhysikaligcheWandkarten :  Africa 


(New  Maps).  704 

Politische       Schul-Wandkarten : 


Africa  (New  Maps),  704 

Politische  Uebersichls-Karte  vom 


Konigreich   Hellas  oder   Griechenland 
(New  Maps),  443 

Dr.     Richard,      Otto      SchUtfs 


Anfnahmen  und  Erkundigungen  im 
Slid  west  lichen  Becken  des  Congo, 
1878-79  (Now  Maps),  640 

Dr.     Oskar    Lenz'    Reise     von 


Tangcr  nach  Timbuktu  and  St.  Louis ; 

1880(New  Maps),  384 
Kigumi,  village  of,  648 
Kilif.  738 

Kilimanjaro  Mt.,  683,  686 
Kilner's  Mount,  31 
Kilwa,  list  of  marches  from,  653 
Kimanis  R.,  206 
Kina  Balu,  Lake  and  Mt.,  202 
R.,  201 


Bntangan  R.,  201 


King,  P.  P.,  624 

Kinguva,  town  of,  555 

King  William  Island,  674 

Kinianga,  556 

Kininigunun  district,  87 

Kinkuka,  town  of  (or  Banza  Mpangu)  554 

Kinsukn,  town  of,  23 

Kioko,  tijo,  373 

Kippo-hill,  28 

Kiran-^uli,  550 

Kirghiz,  the,  151,  163,  346 

Kirk,  Dr.,  letter  of  thanks  to,  41 

Visit  to  the  Dar-cs-Salaam  district, 

308 
Kirschoff,  Prof.,  remarks  on  geographical 

teaching  in  Germany,  439 
Kisimiti,  village  of,  641 
Kisinda,  302 
Kisokwc,  548 
Kita,  364,  564 


Kitangule  R.,  683 

Kitunda,  550 

Kiu-cheng,  494 

Kizil-Ashi,  157 

Kizil-djar,  157 

Klaproth,  242,  736 

Klerksdorp,  12,  169 

Klntschak,  H.  W.,  Als  Eskimo  nnter  den 

Eskimos.    Eine  Schilderung  der  Erleb- 

nisse  der  Schwatka'schen  Franklin- Auf- 

suchungs  -  Expedition    in    den    Jahren 

1878-80  (New  Books),  380 
Kooa-Mgungu,  563 
Koechlin-Scnwartz,  A.,  Un   Touriste    au 

Caucase  (New  Books),  114 
Koi  Kironda,  552 
Koko-nor,  Lake,  345 
Kollbrunner.  E.,   Der   Beobachter    (New 

Books),  381 
Kolpakofsky.  General,  152,  159,  161,  723 
Kombora,  540,  550 
Kommunda,  303 
Kommn  R.,  304 
Konde  Mts.,  258,  275.  391 
Kondua  or  Mkondda,  563 
Koner,  Dr.,  Letter  on  the  Keeling  Islands, 

109 
Koni  R.,  486 
Kopal,  158,  159 
Korannas  and  Batsatsing,  chief  town  and 

population  of,  5 
Kordofan,  684 
Korogero,  645 
Kutlugj^,  volcano  of,  478 
Kotzebue  Sound,  ice  mountain  in,  49 
Koyi,  WiUiam,  262 
Kropf,  Dr.,  682 
Krause,  Dr.  Aurel,  374 

Dr.  Arthur,  374 

Kreitner,  Gustav,  Im  femec  Osten  (New 

Books),  59 
Kropotkin,  Prince,  616 
Kroumir  country,  map  of  the,  566 
Km  men,  20,  23 
Kubale,  105 

Kubokoniliok  Island,  85 
Kucha  Kum,  534 

Kuchan  or  Kabuchan  road,  525,  527 
Kuching,  194 
Kukn,  561 

Kuldjo,  Manchu,  or  Now  Kuldja,  162 
to  Turfan,  Dr.  Regel's  Expedition 

from,  by  E.  Delmar  Morgan,  340  et  seq, 
Kum-bel  Valley  (or  Kum-daben),  344 
Knmmersberg.    Hauptm,    Administrativ- 

karte  von  Galizien  und  der  Bukowina 

(New  Maps),  697 
Kum-tam,  outpost  of,  342 
Kunar  R.,  281,  283 
Kund,  288 
Kundur,  525 
Kunge'  R.,  161 
Kunges  R.,  348 
Kuntzo,  Otto,  Um  die  Erdo  (New  BoQks), 

696 
Kuramut,  213 
Kuias,  216 
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Kurdai  Pass,  160 
Kurk  Tepe,  543 
Europatkine,  Colonel,  165,  723 
Eurram  Valley,  78 
Eurtkofsky,  M.,  161 
Eushdurreh,  525 
Euta,  the,  80 
Eutei  R.,  201 
Eatemaldi,  160, 167 
Euzu-Eerpetch,  155 

Eweichow,  Journey  in  the  Chinese  Pro- 
vince of,  46 

proTinoe,  the,  225 

Ewei-yang-fu,  46,  225 
Ewilo  R.,  21 
Ewito  (Cuito)  R.,  45 

L. 

Lachvno  Valley,  338 

La  Condamine,  M.,  463  et  seq. 

Ladislaiis  Magvar,  684 

Ladria,  leader  of  Eafirs,  293 

Lady  Franklin  Bay,  484,  735 

Lafargiie,  M.,  682 

Lafjopns  suJxilpuia,  472 

Lag08,  from,  up  the  River  Niger  to  Bida, 

by  Rev.  John  Milum,  26  et  seq, 
Lagula,  551 
Lagunillos  (town),  latitude,  longitude,  and 

height  above  sea-level  of,  417 
Laing,  Major  A.  G.,  53,  316 
Lambert,  Cape,  94 
Lanceley,  Mr.,  560 
Lansdell,  Rev.  Henry,  617 
Lantz,  M..  669 
Lao>wa-tan,  496 
La  Paz   (city),  latitude,  longitude,  and 

height  above  sea-level  of,  417 

affluent,  or  Upper  Beni,  405 

Cordillera,  405,  412 

Yuiigas  of,  412 

Lasaulx,   Arnold    von,  Dcr  Aetna  (New 

Books),  58 
Las  Cabezas,  position  of,  713 
Lo  Selve,  Edgar,  Le  Pays  des  N^gres  (New 

Books),  505 
Lost,  Mr.  J.  T.,  223 
Lnuja  R.,  28 
Laussedat,  Col.,  54 
Law,  Father  A.  H.,  177 

death  of,  423 

,  ioumey  to  Umzila's  country,  306 

Lieut,  98 

Lawes,  Rev.  W.  G.,  395 
Laws,  Rev.  Dr.,  42,  257 
Leach,  Mnjor  E.  P.,  399 
Lensk,  Mr.,  12 
Lecythis  sp.,  105 
Ledanseur  Island,  95 
Ledoulx,  M.,  438 
Lee's  Castle,  height  of,  178 
Lefini  or  Lawson  R.,  359 
Lefroy,  Sir  J.  H.,  582 
Legoa's  village,  652 
Leichhardt,  Dr^244 
B.,  424,  667 
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Leichhardt  Expedition,  renewed  search  for 

relics  of,  566 
reported  discovery 

of  relics  of,  227 

Dr.  Lud  wig  Leiohhardt*s  Briefe 


an    seine  Angehorigen    (New  Books), 

638 
Leitner,  Dr.,  279 
Leianne,  M.,  Ill,  243,  369 
LeWti  R.,  661 
Lembelwa,  21,  22 
Lenz,  Dr.  Oscar,  113,  244,  316,  317,  371, 

373,  395.  684 
Lepsa  R.,  156 
Leroossa  R.,  21 
Leronde,  Father,  308 
Lerwick,  129 
Lessepg,  M.  de,  438,  500 
Lesserteur,  Abbe,  438 
Letts,  Son,  ft  Cio.,  Popular  Atlas  (New 

Athises),  126 
Lhassa,  323 
Libeb6,  43 

Library  of  the  R.  G.  8.,  Report  on  the,  430 
Lief  bin  Said,  G86 
Ligue,  height  above  sea-level  of,  489 
Lili  R..  304 
Lilunda  R.,  21 
Limay  R.,  593 
and  the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes, 

projected  exploration  of  the  valley  of 

the,  234 
Linant,  M.,  682 
Lingga,  196 

Linnseus,  work  in  botany  of^  598 
Linvanti,  175 
Lireche,  Mt.,  2G7 

Lisbon,  Geographical  Society  of.  Proceed- 
ings of  the,  December  22nd,  1880, 113 
Lissofsky,  Colonel,  157 
Lista,  Ramon,  Mis  Exploraciones  y  Des- 

cubrimientos  en  La  Patagonia,  1877- 

1880  (New  Hooks),  248 
Litchfield,  Rev.  G.,  178,  562 
Liversidge,  Prof.,  214 
Livichuco,  407 
Livingstone.  Dr.,  13, 17,  685,  687,  689 

Mrs ,  433 

range,  258 

R.,  685 

(Cougo),  Inland  Mission,  176, 

360 
the  Personal  Life  of,  by  "Wil- 
liam Blaikie  (New  Books),  62 
Livingstonia,  259,  310 
Loanza  R.,  21 
Lob,  Lake,  340 
Lobengiila,  177,  354 
Lock,  W.  G.,  on  Askja,  the  largest  Volcano 

of  I?eland ;  with  a  short  description  of 

the  6dudahraun,  471  et  seq, 

letter  on  lava-flood  of  Askja,  741 

Lockhart,  Mr.  W.,  remarks  on  Sariiwak 

and  Northern  Borneo,  206 
Loczy,  L.  von,  339 
Lofley,  Cape,  185 
Captain,  129 
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Logaris,  the,  73 

Logo  R.,  21 

Lohembero  MountainB,  6^9,  G53 

Loma,  Mt.,  53 

Lo  Magondi,  354,  355 

(Maghiinda)  Mts.,  353 

Lomonosof,  M.,  39(>,  490 
LoDg,  Lieut.  De,  388 

Point,  95 

Longa,  Mount,  663 

Loochoo  Islands,  Mr.  Gubbins'  account  of, 

590 
Lorenzo,    Rio    San  (Bridge  of  Marajal), 

height  above  sea-level  of,  489 
Lovisato,  Prof.,  659 
Low  Point,  95 
Lozo  R.,  21 
Luala  R.,  554 
Lualaba  R.,  689 
Luca,    Giuseppe   de,    Storia    Concetto  e 

Limit i  della   Gcografia    (New  Books), 

697 
I^udwig  Salvator  of  Austria,  Bizerta  und 

seine  Zukunft  (New  Books),  695 
Um  die  Welt  ohae   zu  Wollen 

(New  Books),  697 
Lueji  R.,  21 
Lufigi  R..  308 
Luganako's  village,  652 
Lughmani,  73 
Luheka  R.,  554 
Luin  Bay,  92 

district.  93 

Lxiisc,  the,  139.  187,  387 

Lujenda  R.,  421 

Lukaji  R.,  21 

Lukoja,  town  of,  27 

Lukuga  R.,  274,  275 

Lu-lu  R.,  553 

Lunda  R.,  21.  194 

Lung-chuan-kiang,  Ihe,  494 

liUoji  R.,  555 

Lusilosi  R.,  21 

I^uta-nzige  Lake  (Albert  Lake),  683 

Lutfabad.  637  ' 

liUtope  R.,  653 

TiU-tsze-kiang  or  Salwecn,  314 

Luvu  or  Silluv  R..  21 

Luvubi  or  Edwin  Arnold  R.,  556 

Luwcgo  R.,  651 

Luze,   M.  de,  on  Geographical  Termino- 

los:y,  55,  56 
Lyall,  Dr.,  602 
Lyons,  Geographical  Societyof,  Proceedings 

of  Meetings  of,  November  6th,  1880,  55 

November  8th.  1880,  112 

December  28th,  1880, 112 

March  3rd,  1881,  373 

Otl).  1881.  244 

27th,  1881,  317 

M. 

Mahabe  R.,  171 
Mabina  R.,  227 
MacDonald  Island,  96 
Macdonald,  Sir  John  A.,  582 


Macgregor,  Coionel,  522 

Mach,  Gottfried,  and  Maasburg.  Ludvis 
Freiherm  v. :  Eisenbahn-,  Dampftcbiff- 
und  Telegrafen  -  Verkehps  -  Karte ,  der 
osterreich-ungarischen  Monarcliie  mi: 
Angabo  der  Cur-  und  Bedeorte  (XeK 
Maps).  382 

Machabe,  R.,  171 

Machachi,  452 

Macbanga.  306 

Mackay,  Mr.  J.  M.,  178.  587 

Mackinnon,  Mr.,  276 

Mackintosh,  Mr.,  561 

Maclear,  Cape,  259 

Sir  Thomas,  8 

Macpherson,  General,  remarks  on  Geo- 
gnphlcal  Results  of  the  Afghan  Cam- 
paign, 78 

Macquecn,  Mr.  James,  686 

Macullock,  Point,  97 

Madeira,  falls  of  the,  415,  418 

railway,  scheme  of  the,  418 

Madidi  R.,  420 

Madiraba  country,  23 

marshes  of,  21 

Madre  de  Dies  R.,  421 

Magdalena  Bay,  130 

State  and  River,  705  et  seq. 

Mage,  Lieutenant,  502 

Maget,  Dr..  669 

Magogoro  Bushmen,  44 

Mahamba.  548 

Mahengi  (Wamahengi),  the,  645 

Mahogany  trees  on  the  Bio  Grande^  414 

Mahomaa  Bakhir  Khan,  523 

Yusuf  Khan,  542 

Mahomadabad,  527,  528 

Maidan  Euni  Pass,  527 

Maief,  M.  N.,  on  Steppe  Routes  from  Karshi 
to  the  Amu-daria,  723  et  scq, 

Maikona  R.,  227 

Majang  Island,  203 , 

MaKa(&  Island,  85 

Makalaka  (Lobeng^la's),  area  and  popiila< 
tion  of,  4 

Makallab,  572 

Makatubu.  testimonial  to,  40 

Bf  akdum,  539 

Makogi,  village  of,  644 

Makoko,  plateau  of,  Q^l. 

Makololo  tribe,  687 

Makombe,  east  of  Mashona,  area  and  popu- 
lation of,  4 

Makuta  and  Zombo,  journey  between,  24. 
25 

Makwangwara,  the,  422 

Malai  bek  Sultanof,  157 

Mulakhof,  M.,  490 

Malange,  372 

Malcolm,  Sir  John,  522 

Maldonado,  Col.,  405 

Don  Faustino,  421 

Malingwa,  643 

Malis-aka,  Chief,  660 

Maliwandu,  258,  266,  269 

Mamboia,  223 

Mambwe,  268,  269 
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Mammoth  bones  near  Behring  Strait,  733 

Mamorc  K..  403,  406 

Man,  Mr.  Willium,  Obituary  of,  5G7 

Island,  92 

Manabi  Route,  the,  from   Quito  to  the 

Pacific,  487 
Manapai,  IGO 
Manas,  163 
Manass,  351 

Mandingo  tribe,  the,  364 
Mandiore,  I.Ake,  403 
Mangballa,  244 
Manganguc,  713 
Mangone  or  Maviti  tribe,  262,  268 

Zulus,  660 

Manica  country,  169 
Manitounuck  Sound,  366 
BIankoneh*d  village,  363 
Manumanu  Harbour,  226 
Blauyanga,  17G,  360,  556,  662 
Mapiri,  405 

height  above  sea-level  of,  417 

Maples,  Rev.  Chauncy,  421,  660 
Map-room  of  the  R.  G.  S.,  Report  on  the, 

430 
Maps,  New,  Africa,  64,  120,  254,  384,  444, 

512,  640,  768 

America,  120,  254,  444,  512, 


640,  768 


640 


Asia,  118,  252,  383,  443,  511, 

Australia,  255,  444 
Educational,  127,  256,  512 
Europe,  64, 116,  250,  382,  443, 


508,  639.  765 

World,  381 


Bfaral  deer,  344 

Marble  Island,  581 

Marche,  M.  Alfred,  669 

MarengH  Mkali,  518 

Mari  £itlapin,  chief  town  and  population 

of,  5 
Marigui  fly,  the,  409 
Marine,  Dc'imH  des  Cartes  et  Plans  de  lu, 

124,  446,  703 
Maritime  discovery,  1831-81,  622 
Markham,  Capt.  A.  H.,  130,  451,  679 
-^— A  Polar  Reconnaissance,  being 

the  Voyage  of  the  Isbjdm  to   Novaya 

Zemlya  in  1879  (New  Books),  116 
Mr.  C.  R.,  337,  397,  405 


Note    regarding    the    Society's 

Fifty  Years'  Work,  238 

on  the  Prosress  of  Arctic  Re- 


search since  the  foundation  of  the  British 
Association,  673  et  seq. 

—  Peruvian   Bark  (Now  Books) , 


62 


reception  of   Royal  Medal  for 
Mr.  Leigh  Smith,  434 

remarks  on  Eastern  Bolivia  and 


the  Gran  Chaco,  419 

remarks  on  a  Journey  among  the 


Great  Andes  of  the  Equator,  470 

on  Voyage  of  the  £ira  and  Mr.- 


Markham,  I^Ir.  C.  R.,  on  Sierra  Nevada  of 
Santa  Marta,  721 

Sound,  133 

Marmadukc.  Captain,  673 

Marmagao,  589 

I^larocaso,  714  ef  seq. 

Marseilles,  Geographical  Society  of.  Pro- 
ceedings of,  November  6th,  1880,  55 

August  12th.  1881,  571 

Marsh,  Mr.  M.  H.,  Obituary  of,  398 

Martin's  Fulls,  585 

House,  height  of,  178 

Marudu  Bay,  206 

Maruka's  village,  619 

Marup,  196 

Marvin,  Charles,  Colonel  GmdekofTs  Ride 
from  Samarcand  to  Herat  (New  Books), 
59 

—  The  Eye- Witnesses*  Account  of  the 

disastrous  Russian  Campaign  against 
the  Akhal  Tekke  Turcomans  (New 
Books),  114 

Merv,  the  Queen  of  the  World  (New 


Leigh  Smith's  Arctic  DiflooTeriea  in  1880, 
129  et  seq. 


Books),  319 
Mary  and  IfeleUy  the,  373,  388 
Musalam,  216 
Masanga,  549 
Maschek,  R.,  sen.,  Karte  vom  Salzkam- 

mergut  enthaltend  die  Umgebung  you 

Gmuuden,  &c.  (New  Maps),  443 
Umjjebung  von  Trient,  Rovereto 

und  Riva  am  Garda  See  (New  Maps)* 

443 
3Iash-had,  514,  525,  515 
Mashona,  area  and  population  of,  4 

tribes,  the  country  of,  177,  307 

Mashuna-lund,  recent  Explorations  in,  by 

F.  C.  Selous,  352  ct  seq. 
Mabkoko,  Chief,  359 
Mossaba,  King,  29 
Massari,  Lieut.,  743,  757 
Masubias,  the,  210 
Masuku  fruit,  422 
Alata  R.,  556 
^Tatabcle-land,  area  and  population  of,{4 

heights  of  places  in,  178 

Mataddi  Minkandu,  176,  360 

Matadi,  553 

^lataka's  new  town,  421 

Matang  Mts.,  194 

M>tterbert  Island,  93 

Matheis,  Captain,  669 

Mathews,    c.E.,    Mr.    E,   D.,   remarks  on 

Eastern  Bolivia  and  tho  Gran  CbacOr 

418 
Matoshkin  Straits,  231 
Mattagiimi  R.,  tlie,  581 
Matte  Sale,  Cape,  232 
Matteuoci,  Dr.,  death  of,  561,  562,  743 
and  Lieutenant  Massari,. 

Journey  of,  across  Africa  from  the  Red 

Sea  to  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  560 
Matto  Grosso,  latitude  and  longitude  of, 

417 

Mts.,  408 

Matukanaputa  Island,  1'4 
Matumbi  HUls,  643 
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Moratabcui,  the,  194 
Mordokliai,  Aby  Seror,  317 
Moreno,  Don  Garcia,  488 

F.  P.,  185,  369 

Esquisse  do  la  Patagonia  (New 

Maps),  512 
Morgan,  Mr.  E.   Delmar,  on   a  Journey 

throngh  Semir^tohia  to  Kuldja  in  1880, 

150  et  seq, 
remarks  on  Col.  Tanner's  paper 

on  the  tribes  of  Kafiristan,  297 

Dr.    Kegel's    Expedition    from 


Kuldja  to  Turfan,  340  et  seq. 

Steppe  Routes^from  Karshi  to  the 


Amn-daria,  723  et  seq, 

Moro  R.,  37 

Moflle,  Herr,  373 

Mosquito  Bay,  581 

Motilones  Indians,  711 

Moung-la  or  Kang-ai  Plain,  494 

Mount  WoUaston,  the,  731 

Moustier,  M.,  185 

Moutchgeto  R.,  347 

M'paka  (M'pama)  R.,  661 

M'poma  (M'paka)  K.,  661 

Mpambu.  553 

Mpanga  liill,  655 

Mpembeno,  village  of,  642 

Mperembe,  Chief,  262,  268 

Mpoko,  village  of,  267 

Mpozo  R.,  21 

Mpwapwa,  223,  547 

Mrogoro,  563 

Mtengere,  653 

Mtesa,  King,  587 

Mtowa,  221 

Mnata  Kumpana,  370 

Yanvo,  394 

Muene  Puta  Kassongo,  370 

Muhalala,  552 

Mukah  R.,  197 

Mukonduku,  551 

Mullah  Najib,  298 

MuUer,  Sir  Ferdinand,  566 

Mu&apamba,  height  of,  453 

Murad  Mirza  Hissam-i-Sultunut,  531 

Muraji,  town  of,  30 

Murchison  Cataracts,  273 

Sir  Roderick,  148,  683,  688 

Murct,  Ch.,  Relief  of  the  Canal  of  Panama 
(New  Maps),  254 

Murghab  R.,  529 

Murray's  Handbook  of  the  Botnbay  Presi- 
dency (New  Books),  247 

Musart  Pass,  165, 167 

Mushketof,  M.,  113 

Muesuca,  20.  362,  553 

M'Vivi  (see  also  Vivi),  176 

Mwembe,  famine  in,  422 

Mwendera,  Chief,  263 

Mwini  Mambwe,  268 

Myvatn,  472 

My  vatns  Qraafi,  479 

Mzee  Sabaa,  645 


N. 

Nabchu  (see  abo  Na  ptohu  and  Nagh 

tchou),  242 
Nachtigal,  Dr^  185,  244 
Nadim,  233 
Nadir  Shah,  529 

Nafa,  Rio,  height  above  sea-level  of,  489 
Nagh  tchou  (see  Nabchu,  see  Na  ptchu), 

242 
Nahuel-Huapi,  Lake,  234.  594 
Naimieru,  227 
Nain.  515 

Nakib  Omar,  Sultan,  572 
Nakundan,  536 
Namaqua  land,  685 

tribes,  14 

Nanandu,  village  of,  643 

Nanga  Badow,  203 

Nan^^aparbat  Mt.,  scenery  from,  400 

Nango,  176 

Na  ptchu  (see  also  Nabchu   and  Nagh 

tchou),  242 
Nares,  Capt.  Sir  George,  135.  484,  678 

remarks  on  the  Voyage  of  the  -CiVa, 

146 
Naryn,  Fort,  160 
Nastandji  range,  523 
Natal,  area  and  population  of,  3 
Naval  Surveys,  progress  of,  396 

Capt.  Sir  F.  Evans'  sketch 

of,  since  1830,  623  et  seq. 
Ndinga,  town  of,  21.  23 
Ndoruma,  Chief,  303 
Ndungunu,  village  of,  644 
Neale,  Dr.,  129 
Negro,  Rio,  593,  594 
Neis,  Dr.,  242,  368,  438 
Nelson  R.,  578,  579 
Nepaul,  flora  on  the  hills  of,  322 
Neptune,  the,  139,  187,  387 
Neptun,  the,  232 
Neuquem  R.,  593 
Neuquen  R.,  234 

New  Brunswick,  (^logical  Map  of  the 
Province  of:  Geological  Survey  of  Canada 
(New  Maps),  701 
Newcastle  and  the  Transvaal,  Sketch  Map 
showing  lines  of  communication  between : 
Intelligence  Branch,  Quartermaster- 
General's  Department  (New  Maps),  254 
New  Guinea,  explorations  in,  395 

further  explorations  in,  226 

Hanover  Island,  220 

Ireland,  a  Journey  along  the  Coaats 

of,  and  neighbouring  Islands,  by  Rev.  G. 
Brown,  213  et  seq. 
Rev.  Charles,  686 


New  Mexico,  map  of  (New  Maps),  444 
Nga  Liema,  558,  559 

Mkuma.  558 

Ngami,  lAke,  685 

area  and  population  of  dis- 
trict of,  4 
Ngampei,  Chief,  661 
Ngan-pien,  496  « 
Ngandu  R.,  21 
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Nghimi,  98 
Ngkatft  Bay,  262 
Np:oma  Mt,  554 
NjTunie  R.,  6G1 

Nhancoe,  170 

Nicholsk,  Russian  fishermen  of,  231 

Nicholson  R.,  667 

Nieder-Oesterreich,  Administrativ-Karte 
Ton :  Austrian  Govomment  (New  Maps), 
250 

Nielson,  Captain,  231 

Niger  R.,  364 

banks  of  the,  26,  27 

French  Expeditions  to  the,  364 

Nile  R.,  224,  682,  685 

Nilki  R.,  345,  346 

Nijsen,  Captain,  138 

Nimyetao,  deiivation  of  word,  334,  333 

Ning  Nahdr,  282 

Njassa,  550 

Nkasa,  555 

Nkenke  or  Mfalnkado  R.,  557 

Nkio  Buminu,  557 

Noguez,  M.,  359 

Noki,  98 

Noor  Verdi  Khan,  542 

Nordenskiold,  Prof.,  678,  680 

Nor(fUindj  the,  232 

loss  of  the,  760 

Nordqyist,  Lieutenant.  365 

NorJstjemen^  the,  139 

Norman  R.,  425 

Northbrook  Island.  134 

North  Daughter,  the,  86 

Norton  Island,  96 

Nourse  or  Cunene  R.,  1 

Nowack,  Special- Karte  d.  Prov.  Branden- 
burg (New  Maps),  697 

Nsbasha,  559 

Naokolo,  268 

Nsongo  Yellala  Falls,  554 

Ntamo-Nkouraa,  183 

Ntamo,  town  of,  559 

Ntarita  Valley,  geological  formation,  263, 
264 

Ntombi  R..  554 

Ntombo  Mataka  Falls,  361 

N*twe-twe,  174 

NuUabor  Plain,  exploration  of,  South  Aus- 
tralia, 229  et  seq, 

Nupc,  Emir  of,  29  et  seq, 

Nur    Dara   (see  Dara    Nur)    population, 
284 

Nyam  Nyam  country.  Dr.  Junker's  journey 
in  the,  301  et  seq, 

Nyampara,  village  of,  644 

Nyangwe',  685 

Nya-n*tumbo,  642 

Nyaiiza  Missionary  Expedition,  178 

Nyassa  countr>-,  best  season  for  travelling 
through  the,  261 

district,  road,  309 

Lake,  depression  of  level  in  tlie 

waters  of,  310 

harbours  of,  258 

and  Lake  Tanganyika,  dis- 


of,42 


nance  and  route  between,  271  et  seq. 


Nyassa   country  and  Lake   Tanganviki, 
'longitudinal  direction  of  the,  271,  272 

language  system  of,  2G0 

seasons  and  the  weather  oC, 

259 

survey  of  the  eastern  Aatt 

and  the  Water  Route  to  the 
Lake  Region  of  Africa :  paper  by  Jtna 
Stewart,  o.e.,  257  et  seq, 
Nyda  R.,  233 

O. 

Oates,   Fbaxk,  Matabele  Land  and  th 

Victoria  Falls  (New  Books),  636 
Ob  and  Yenisei  R.,  attempt  to  openregvia 

trade  between,  387 
Obanikinsuwi,  hill  of,  34 
Obdorsk,  233 
ObiduUah,  Shaik,  513 
Obituary  for  the  year  1880-81,  397 
Oceanic  Exploration :  Process  of  Marii 

Surveys,  by  Oapt.  Sir  F.  Evans,  623 

seq, 
O'Oonnor,  Mr.  E.,  ascent  of  the  Rio  Negi 

593 
Od^ahraun,  the,  471  et  seq. 
Odon-kur  Pass,  348 
OJDonovan,  Mr.,  530,  537 
Oerteali,  690 
Oesterley,  Hermann,  Histoi-i8cli-g:eogTapl 

sches  Worterbuch    des  dentschen  M: 

telaltera  (New  Books).  24G 
Oesterreichsch  -  Ungarischen       Monarc 

SpeciaUcarte  dor :  Austrian  Govemme 

(New  Maps),  250,  639 
Offa,  town  of,  35 

O'Flaherty.  the  Rev.  Mr.,  562,  587 
Ogowe  R.,  360,  363,  39:^ 
and  Congo  routes,  tlie,  to  Stanl 

Pool,  484 

to  the  Congo,   M.   Savorgnan 


Brazza's  journey  from  the,  175,  359,  G 
Okavango  R.,  43 
Okeawon  hill,  32 
Okeoye,  town  of,  34 
Okinawa-sima,  island  of,  590 
Olascoaga,  Manuel  J.,  Estudio  topografi 

de  la  rampa  y  Rio  Negro  (New  lSx>k 

505 
Olimpo,  Fort,  404 
Oliphant,  Laurence,  The  Land  of  Gile 

(New  Books),  60 
Oliutorsky,  Cape,  365 
01utorsk,'Cape,  49 
Omammba  Oshimporo,  45 

Ovampo,  45 

Shadom,  43 

Omaruru  to  the  Okavango,'  principal  wa 

gon  routes  from,  43 
Ombue'ras  tribe  (see  AmboellasX  45 
Ommanney,  Admiral  Sir  Erasmus,  676 
remarks  on  the  Voyage  of  tl 

£ira,  149 
Omuru,  King,  29 
Onatsevich,  Lieut,  48 
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Onitsha.  27 

Onya  R.,  34 

Ooldea,  230 

Open  Bav,  94 

Oraefi  (My  vatns),  479,  480 

Orange  R.,  4.  G 

Free  State,  arsft  sad  population 

of,  3 

Ordnance  Surrey  Maps,  64, 117,  251,  382, 
508,  G07,  765 

Orenburg,  152 

Orford,  Gipc,  91 

Ori  B.,  34 

Oril,  Mt..  27 

Orinoco,  Basin  of  the  Upper,  105 

Ormathwaite,  Lord,  Obituary  of,  398 

Orton,  Prof.,  416 

R.,  420 

Osbom,  Admiral  Sherard,  678 

Oscar  Dickson,  tlie,  187,  231,  387 

loss  of  the,  760 

Oshambio  tribe,  45 

Oshin  R.,  34 

Oswald,  F,  L.,  Streifziige  in  den  Urwal- 
dern  von  Mexico  una  Oentral-Amerika 
(New  Books).  380 

Oswell,  Mr.,  685 

Osyeba,  cannibal  race,  684 

Otuquis  R.,  409 

Ovabunjas  tribe,  45 

Ovakuangari  or  Ovabuengue'  tribe,  45 

Ovarabanguedu  tribe,  45 

Ovambulrashu  tribe,  43 

Ovampo-land,  area  and  population  of,  4 

Pl're  Duparquet's  observa- 
tions on,  43 

Otis  cycloceroHf  516 

Owen,  Captaiu,  7,  305 

Mr..  170 

Richard.  623 

W.  F.  W.,623 

Stanley  range,  227 

Oxus  B.,  544 

Ova  (Niger)  R.,  32,  197 

Oye  R.,  32.  33 

Oyster  Rocks,  589 

P. 

Pacavara  Indians,  421 

Paghman  range,  71 

Patjophila  eburnea,  131 

Paguangalli  (liigliest  point  on  road), 
height  above  sea-level  of^  489 

Paiwar  Kotal,  78 

Palembata,  305 

Palestine,  Eastern,  survey  of.  46 

Western,  revised  map  of:  Pales- 
tine Exploration  Fund  (New  Maps), 
700 

Palgrave,  Mr.  Ooates,  5 

Palliser,  Cupe,  87,  88 

Pamalombc'.  Lake.  310 

Pambete,  longitude  of,  271 

Pamir,  the,  665 

Panama  Canal,  416 

Panda  ma  Tenka.  169 


Panj  Deh,  542 

Panjim,  58.) 

Piingani  Falls,  648,  649 

and  Shughuli,  the  coimtry  be- 
tween. 654 

Papala,  Mt..  33 

Papallacta,  village  of,  456 

Pafxtrvr  rmdicaiUc^  134 

Papayal,  716 

Papyrus  lagoon,  372 

Paraballa,  362 

Paraguay  R.,  403,  408.  409,  417j 

Paraguayan  route,  418 

ParapitiR.,  406,  411 

(Mission),  latitude,  longitude,  and 

height  above  sea-level  of,  417 

Pariana  Dara,  population,  284 

Ptois,  Geographical  Society  of.  Proceed- 
ings of  Meetings  of,  November  Idth, 
1880.  52 

December  3rd,  1880,  54 

January  7th,  1881,  HI 

2l8t,  1881, 181 

February  4tli,  1881,  183 

19th,  1881.  184 


-  March  4th,  1881,  242 
18th,  1881.  242 

-  AprU  1st,  1881,  316 
22nd,  1881,  368 


29th,  1881,  369 

-  May  6th,  1881.  369 
20th,  1881,  437 

-  June  3rd,  1881,  437 
17th,  1881,  499 

-  July  Ist,  1881,  500 
15th,  1881,  501 

-  August  5th,  1881,  570 

-  October  21st,  1881,  758 

-  November  4th,  1881,  759 
18th,  1881,  760 


Parker,  Point,  228 

Parkes,  Sir  Harry  S.,  590 

Parky ns,  Mr.  Mansfield,  684 

Paroia,  (xiuseppe,  Saggio  di  Climatolojia 

e  di  Geografia  Nosologica  dell'  Italia 

(Now  Books),  502 
Parry  Archipelago,  675 
— : —  Sir  Edward,  675 
Parsiwdns,  the,  80 
Parthians,  the,  544 
Pasochoa  Mt.,  455 
Patkoi  range,  the,  492 
Paumben  Pass,  the,  589 
Paw,  Dr.,  586 
Payer,  Lientenant,  130,  678 
Pavne,  E.  J.,  Voyages  of  the  Elizabethan 

Seamen  to  America  (New  Books),  64 
Peacock.  Captain.  431 
Peal,  Mr.  S.  E.,  492 
Pearl,  the.  228 
Pearson.  Mr.  C.  W.,  562 
Pech  Dara,  284,  291 
Pedinga,  230 
Peh-shian,  volcano  of,  341 
Pelt  idea  aphthosa,  134 
Pembera  Pera,  551 
Penncfather,  Captain,  22^ 
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Pennefother,  Captain,  Parker  and  Bayley 
Points,  Gulf  otCarpentaria  (New  Haps), 

444 

Planof  BfttaviaBiver, 

(New  Maps),  255 
. Report  on  Explora- 
tion of  East  Coast  of  Gnlf  of  Carpen- 
taria, 102 
Penney,  Rev.  W.  H.,  422 
Persia,  work  accomplished  in,  since  1830, 

618 
Perret,   Paul,  Les    Pyrenees    Fran^aises 

(New  Books),  574 
Perrier,  Colonel  F.,  181,  566 
Perry,  O)mmodore,  615 
Petcha  Mt.,  102 

Petermann'a  *  Geographisclie  Mittheilun- 
gen:'— 
W.  S.  &  A.  Blunt's  Reisen  in  Nord 

Arabien  (New  Maps),  444 
Cyrenaica  (New  Maps),  700 
Die   ArgentiniFchen  Territorien  der 
Pampa,  des  Rio-Negro,  &c.     Nach 
den  Aufnahmen  der  Expeditions- 
corps    ges^en  die    Indianer,  unter 
General  D.  J.  A.  Roca  (New  Maps), 
255 
Dr.  Albert  Regel's  Reise  nooh  Tur- 

fan  (New  Maps),  700 
Dr.  W.  JunkePs  Reisen  in  Nordost 
nnd    Central  Afrika  (New  Maps, 
2.'>4 
Geologische  Karte  der  Queen  Char- 
lotte Islands  (New  Maps),  701 
Graf     Szechenyrs     Reiseroute    von 
Sayang  bis  Bamo  (New  Maps),  512 
Kartenskizze     der     Geographischen 
Yerbreitung   der  Dattelpalme    von 
Theobald  Fischer  (New  Maps),  381 
Karte  der  Nordwestlichen  Mongolei 
nach  den  Aufnahmen  und  Ort8l)e- 
stimmungen  v.  Potanin  u.  Rofailow, 
1876-77  (New  Maps),  384 
Karte  der  8t.  Gotthard-Bahn  in  drei 

Brattem  (New  Maps),  508 
K  Marno's   Aufnahme  des   Bahr-el- 

Abiad,  &c.  (New  Maps),  768 
Nordwest-Australien  und  Timor  Meer 

(New  Maps),  444 
N.  A.   Sewerzow*8    Erforschung  der 

Ostlichen  Pamir  (New  Maps),  120 
Criginalknrte  des  Aquatorialen  Ost- 
Afrika    zwischen    Mombasa     und 
Nrjanoa,  von    Clemens     Dcnhordt 
(New  Maps),  120 
Originalkarte    einer    Reiseroute    von 
Lado  bis  Dara,  nach  der  Itinerar- 
Aufnahme  von  R.  W.  Felkin  and 
Rev.    C.     T.    Wilson,    m.a.  (New 
Maps),  254 
Ost-Giiqua-  und  Pondo-Land   (New 

Maps),  444 
Phauologische     Karte     von    Mittel- 
Europa,  &c.,  von  Prof.  Dr.  H.  Hoff- 
mann (New  Maps)  117 
Reduction  topographischer  Aufnahmen 
im  Siid-Westen  der  Verein"  outer 


Wheeler  nnd  Hajden  (New  Mapi), 
444 
Reiseroute    des  indischcn    Fmiditeii 
A-a  im    Gebiet  des    Oberen  In- 
waddy,  1879-80  (New  MapsX  WO 
Skizze  von  Dr.  W.  Junkers  Beioen 

(New  Maps),  512 
Temperatur-YerhilltniBse    des    Rnw- 
isehen  Reiches  nach  H.  Wild  (New 
Maps),  640 
Tiefenkarte  des  Caraibischen  Meerei 

(New  Maps),  640 
Tiefen    und  See  -  Temperaturen  der 

Bering-Strasse  (New  Mnpe)  701 
Dbersicht   der   neuen   Franz&iecheo 
Landesbefestigung  (New  Maps),  382 
tTbersichtskarte  von   G.   Boblfs'  Ex- 
pedition   in    Tripolitanien,    Barka 
und  der  Oasengmppe  von    Kufta, 
Dec.  1878    bis    Oct.    1879     (New 
Maps),  64 
Die  Wasserstrassen  Frankreicba  (New 
Maps),  765 
Petiopaulofbky,  373 
Petropavlofsk,  153 
Petrus^vitch,  General,  728 
Phayre,  Sir  Arthur,  435 
Philip,  G.,  &  Son :  New  Hap  of  the  Cocmty 
of  Middlesex,  with  portions  of  the  ad- 
joining Counties,  by    J.    Bartholomew 
(New  Maps).  117 
Phipsnn-Wvbmnts,  Captain,  220,  305 

—  Obituary  of,  238 

Phiquepal  d'Arusmont,  Atlas  general  dn 

Gers  (New  Maps),  508 
Phnom  Etiol,  666 
Phnom  Penh,  665 
Piassaba,  105 
Piassetsky,  M.,  57 
Pichincha  Mt.,  452,  454,  461 
Pietri,  Lieutenant,  311 

M.,  502 

Pietri,  Mr.  J.,  245 

Pigafetta,  Filippo,  A  Report  of  th^  King- 
dom of  Congo,  and  of  the  sunonnding 
countries :  Translated  from  the  Italian  by 
Margarita  Hutchinson  (New  Books),  247 
Pigeon  Islands,  85 
Pilcomayo  R.,  403,  407,  414 
Pinart,  M.,  669 
Pingvellir,  479 
Pinto,  Major  Serpa,  185,  209,  369,  432 

Award  of  Founder's  Gold  Medal  to, 

316 


How  I  crossed  Africa  (New  Books), 

319 
Pinus  cemhrOj  147 

excdsa,  284,  288 

paiicuiana,  147 

Pioneer,  the  steam-launch,  234,  688 

Pirie,  Lieutenant,  615   , 

Pisani,  Chief,  268 

Pishpek,  160 

Plata  and  the  Parang  Bio  de  la,  oountry 

bordering  the,  409 
Plate,  the  pampas  of  the,  404 
Platycerium  Elephantotia^  304 
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Playfair,  Lioiit.-Col.  R.  L.,  Handbook  to  ^ 
the  Mediterranean  (New  Books),  58 

Pleasant  R.,  88 

Poa  flexuosa^  134 

Pocock  Basin  or  Bolobolo  Poo],  556 

Poe  Mt.,  194 

Pogge,  Dr.,  371,  372,  394 

and  Lieut.  Wissman,  expedition 

to  West  Central  Africa,  311 

Pohl,  J.,  und  Widimsky  :  Eisenbahn-Karto 
d.  oestlichen  Europa  (New  Maps),  697 

Polar  ice-oondition  in  1881,  659.  734,  740 

Poliakof,  M.,  490 

Policeman  Creek,  424 

Pol  Lias,  M.  Bran  de  St.,  669 

Polynesia,  Dr.  Otto  Finsch's  explorations 
in,  180 

Popo  R.,  33 

Poporo,  710 

Popului  euphratica.  342 

Port  Hunter,  85 

Portland  Islands,  219 

Pu-sat.  666 

Potosi,  cerro  of,  401 

Powell,  |*ort,  94 

,  Wilfred,   Observations    on    New 

Britain  and  neighbouring  Islands,  during 
Six  Years'  Exploration,  84  et  seq, 

Pozo  R.,  21 

Prasliu,  Port,  213 

Prejevalsky,  Colonel,  113, 179, 374, 390, 490 

Prichard.  Dr.  J.  C,  571 

Prince  Regent's  Inlet,  677 

of  Wales  Land,  676 

Prize  Medals  to  Naval  Officers  and  others, 
Admiral  Ryder's  amended  Proposal  on, 
106 

Promise,  plains  of,  424 

Proteus,  the,  58G,  650 

Prout,  Major,  684 

Prussian  Admiralty  Charts,  446 

Prussian  Government:  Generalstabskarto 
d.  Deutschen  Reiches  (New  MapsX  117 

Karte  des  Deut- 
schen Reiches  (New  Maps),  508 

Karte  geologisohe 


von    PrusHen   und    den    Thiiringischen 

Stoaten  (New  Maps),  251 
Pryer,  Mr.,  206 
Publications  of  the  R.  G.  S.,  Report  on  the, 

428 
Piical,  height  above  sea-level  of,  489 
Pulanji,  village  of,  34 
Pulembata,  244 
Ptilobos,  359 
Pungo  Andongo,  372 
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